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CHAPTER  L      THE  ATELIER. 

Why  did  the  great  Shftkespeare  pat 
joyous  ihoi^hta  into  Borneo's  breast  on 
the  eve  of  doom!  Do  ecstatie  moods 
indeed  visit  mortals  when  nearing,  un- 
awares, the  vei^  of  dread  catastrophe  1 

If  disaster  sends  a  herald  in  disguise, 
doth  happier  fortune  treat  us  after  the 
1^  same  fashion !  Are  such  inner  promptings 
hearkened  to  or  distrusted  ever  t 

These  questions  must  occur  to  most  of 
OB  at  some  time  or  other,  since  certain  it 
is  that  dark  presi^ement  does  not  always 
betoken  evil  hap,  nor  will  unwonted  exube- 
rance of  spirits  be  surely  followed  by  sub- 
stantial  joy.  We  feel  more  assurance 
\  about  the  connection  between  an  unusual 
frame  of  mind  and  rare  events.  The 
common  day  is  not  begun  with  trumpet- 
like  wakenings  to  destiny — thoughts  like 
wings  to  lift  above  grosser  air. 

"I  am  far  from  bebg  an  unhappy 
woman,"  mused  Bemarda  Burke  as  she 
prepared  for  her  busy  day.  <'If  Fortune 
has  no  more  golden  gifts  in  store,  she  has 
sorely  no  bad  either.  Away,  then,  ye  siren 
>ices — ye  stern  forebodings  1  To  work 
— to  work !  Therein  lies  sure  healing 
for    the   bruised  heart — redemption  for 

aUl" 

The  vast  city  might  be  searched  from 
one  end  to  the  other  for  a  brighter,  more 
poetic  spectacle  than  Bernarda's  atelier 
presented  an  hour  later.  As  if  by  magic, 
the  bare,  cold  London  room  was  trans- 
formed into  a  garden  withu^  garden,  par- 
terre within  part)srra     The  blcmde,  rosy- 


cheeked  maidens  now  seated  in  rows  before 
their  embroidery-frames,  and  models  of 
fresh  flowers  of  richest  hue,  seemed  to 
mock  the  place  and  the  season,  turning 
town  October  into  June.  The  air  was 
fragrant  with  scents,  whilst  brieht  and 
virginal  as  these  living  roses  and  mies,  and 
the  ideal  posies  in  silk  and  filosel,  were 
the  golden  braids,  coral  lips,  and  blue  eyes 
of  these  Englbh  girls. 

The  mistress  sat  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  lofty  workroom,  on  an  estrade  raised 
above  the  rows  of  fair  heads,  flowers,  and 
embroidery-frames,  thus  commanding  the 
whole  animated  scene.  But  not  by  position 
only.  Look,  carriage,  even  dress,  mspired 
authority.  Whilst  her  apprentices,  whose 
ages  varied  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  wore 
colours  such  as  the  young  love  and  choose 
by  happy  instinct,  Bemarda  was  soberly, 
although  beautifully,  dressed  in  black, 
relieved  by  a  magnificent  gold-and-brown 
pansy,  worn  on  her  breast  just  above  the 
region  of  the  heart 

The  girls  often  wondered  at  their  mis- 
tress's devotion  to  this  especial  flower.  She 
never  wore  any  other,  and  generally  con- 
trived to  obtain  splendid  specimens  that 
brightened  her  dress  as  a  jewel  She 
was  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  about  thirty- 
two,  with  the  dark  hair,  dark-blue  eyes, 
and  long  silken  lashes  of  a  race  famous  for 
its  beauty  ;  also  with  a  certain  piquancy 
of  contour  and  expression  which  made  her 
very  fascinating,  especially  to  the  blonde. 
Hardly  one  of  the  fair,  rosy,  light-haired 
Saxons  but  envied  their,  teacher's  raven 
hair,  pearly  skin,  and  dark  eyebrows.  Yet 
Bemarda  could  have  no  longer  seemed 
young  in  their  eyes.  There  must,  then, 
have  been  some  hidden  charm  of  manner ; 
some  influence  due  to  character,  as  well  as 
looks ;  that  subdued  these  careless  young 
things,  and  made  her  task  of  keeping  order, 
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and  getting  through  a. proper  amdont  of 
work,  80  easy. 

As  Bemacda'e  stately  figure  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  amid  these  avennes  of 
bright  girls,  silken  blossoms,  and  tiiieir 
living  prototypes,  th^e  was  no  diminution 
of  the  girlish  chatter  and  laughter  well 
held  in  check.  The  empty-headed  idler 
was  expelled ;  but,  so  long  as  her  pupils 
were  sedulous,  the  mistress  encouraged 
them  to  talk  to  each  other  in  undertone. 
The  perpetual  chirping,  as  of  so  many 
birds,  was  a  relief,  and  enabled  her  to 
think. 

One  or  two  rules,  of  course,  bad  to  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Bemarda's  handsome 
brows  knit  darkly  if  any  new  comer  forgot 
the  observance  of  these,  and  ventured  on 
a  suggestion  regarding  the  daily  task,  or, 
what  the  teacher  resented  much  more,  any 
personal  remark  directed  to  her8el£  On 
this  especial  morning,  however,  the  entire 
school  sinned  in  company,  and  had  to  be 
forgiven.  As  Bemarda  sat  alone  on  her 
raised  platform  above  the  rest,  the  sun, 
that  had  hitherto  been  obscured  all  the 
morning,  suddenly  disentangled  itself  from 
clouds — not  sufficiently  so  as  to  flood  the 
whole  room,  but  just  enough  to  envelope 
the  one  black-robed  figure,  and  the  white 
lilies  she  was  busied  upon,  in  warm 
golden  light.  The  effect  was  strange  and 
bdautifu),  and  no  wonder  the  young 
embroiderers  seized  upon  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  unburdening  themselves.  For  a 
moment  every  needle  rested.  Then  one 
sentimentalist,  more  venturesome  than  the 
rest,  cried  out : 

"  Please  forgive  us !  We  must  look  at 
you  whilst  you  sit  like  a  saint  in  your 
aureole.*' 

Bemarda  smiled  impatiently,  and  con- 
tinued her  own  work  as  if  determined  for 
once  to  be  indulgent.  Truth  to  tell,  she 
was  herself  conscious  of  a  desire  to  break 
through  routine,  to  burst  this  freezing 
bilence. 

Calm  and  dignified  although  she  found 
her  present  mode  of  life,  congenial  as  it 
was  to  one  enamoured  of  natural  beauty, 
there  were  yet  moments  when  she  longed 
to  close  her  atelier  and  begin  life  anew. 

The  incident  of  the  golden  ray,  now 
blinding  her,  and  wrapping  her  round  as  a 
vesture,  was  a  vexation,  since  it  made  her 
realise  how  much  she  had  in  common  with 
these  careless,  restless  girls.  Was  she  not 
also  ready  to  catch  at  any  excuse  for 
wearying  of  duty,  for  letting  thought  stray 
bi^yond  the  limit  of  actuality  1    Yes,  she 
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acknowledged  that  it  was  sa  Life  must 
have  more  to  give  than  a  daily  portion  of 
restful  toil 

In  a  moment  the  sunlight  cloud  was 
gone,  and  another  exclamation  went  the 
round  of  the  room.  On  the  track  of  that 
warm  effulgence  now  came  an  almost 
phenomenal  gloom,  which,  like  the  glory, 
fastened  upon  Bernarda  where  she  sat, 
hemming  her  round  about  with  subtle 
cloud  as  she  had  before  been  enthroned  in 
dazzling  brightness. 

"We  cannot  see  you.  Speak  to  us!'' 
cried  the  girl  who  had  before  been  spokes- 
woman of  the  rest.  ''Oh,  Miss  Burke, 
good  and  evil  luck  will  surely  visit  you 
toJay." 

^'Foolish  ohQdrenl  I  will  then  hand 
over  the  good  luck  to  you ! "  Bemarda 
replied  with  one  of  her  quietly  sarcastic 
smiles.  "  Go  home,  all  of  you,  and  make 
what  holiday  you  may  in  the  fog." 

The  place  rang  with  a  merry  cheer,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  embroidery  -  frames 
were  covered  up,  the  baskets  piled  with 
gorgeous  silks  and  flosses  put  away,  the 
flowers  carried  off  to  the  conservatory; 
Bemarda  found  herself  alone  in  the  bare, 
silent,  nnpictorial    room;   no    blotch  of 
colour  left  but  that  brilliant  flower  of  hers, 
which  like  a  gem,  a  butterfly,  a  humming- 
bird, now  piei^ed  the  leaden  London  atmo- 
sphere, shining  amid  the  eloom. 

She  glanced  down  at  her  heartsease  as 
she  now  passed  out  of  the  deserted  atelier, 
and  readjusted  it  tenderly.  This  fury 
thing  was  the  only  companion  of  her 
solitude,  ever  fresh  and  perpetually 
beauteous,  renewed  day  by  day  as  if  by 
magia  Was  it  not  like  some  undisclosed 
memories  that  accompany  us  wherever  we 
1^0,  perchance  saddening  but  yet  beautify- 
mg  the  common  ways  of  life  t 

And  once  again  she  checked  the  diatttrb- 
ing  thoughts  that  had  come  unbidden  a 
few  hours  bef ora 

"  What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with  joys 
or  terrors,  prognostics  of  evil  or  Uiaaful 
harbingers  %  To  work,  to  work  1  Therein 
lies  healing  for  the  bruised  heart,  re- 
demption for  all ! " 

CHAPTER  II.      THE  OONSJ^RATOiU 

The  gloaming  had  come,  a  time  Ber- 
narda devoted  on  fine  days  to  such  bueiness 
as  lay  out  of  doors.  To-day,  however,  the 
heavy  cloak  of  fog-  that  enveloped  the 
streets  kept  her  indoors.  It  was  a  pieaaant 
place  to  walk  and  think  in,  this  airy» 
spacious   workroom,  dimly   l^ted   from 
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above,  and  Bomarda's  calling  gave  her 
maeh  to  think  about  To-day,  as  she 
walked  ap  and  down  the  sileht  atelier,  she 
was  oontriying  a  set  of  arras  destined  to 
carry  the  fame  of  her  little  school  across 
the  wide  Atlantic.  She  soon  became  so 
absorbed  in  the  pleasing  task  that  she 
did  not  hear  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 
Then  her  yonng  maid-seryant  intraded 
with  a  card  in  ner  hand,  saying  that  the 
bearer  awaited  an  interview. 

"  L^t  the  lamp  in  my  sitting-room.  I 
will  follow  at  once,"^Bemarda  said  care- 
lessly. She  was  subject  to  interruptions 
at  this  hour,  and  cards  were  matters  of 
daily  occurrence  also.  Rich  people  would 
call  to  order  or  inspect  embroidery, 
parents  to  apprentice  their  children,  young 
girls  in  search  of  employment,  unknown 
artists  to  proffer  designs.  No  day  without 
its  visitanta 

Still  dwelling  on  her  arras,  and  without 
looking  at  the  card,  she  went  downstairs  to 
the  little  parlour  set  aside  for  her  own 
ezdosive  use.  What  a  contrast  it  pre- 
sented to  die  spacious,  chilly  workroom 
she  had  just  quitted  1  All  here  was  warm, 
rich,  pictmaL  And  amid  these  belong- 
ings which  seemed  part  of  her,  the  little 
piano,  handsel  of  her  toil,  the  books, 
pictures,  and  works  of  art  bought  with  her 
eamingB,  she  dared  to  be  herself.  The 
black  abbess-like  gown,  with  its  plain  folds, 
was  discarded  as  soon  as  her  day's  work 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  her  pansy  now 
rested  on  a  background  as  brillumt  as 
itself. 

A  fire  burned  brightly  in  %he  clean 
poreelain  stove, and  the  lamp  shed  abundant 
lipht  as  she  entered  the  room  where  her 
visitor  waited  alone.  He  stood  con- 
qoacnous  on  the  hearthrog,  with  his  bared 
head  turned  towards  the  door. 

Quick  as  lightning  all  things  became 
clear  to  her,  tfiose  undefined  misgivings, 
those  promptings  of  hope,  the  golden  cloud, 
the  shadow  unutterable  1 

"  Edgeworth  1 "  she  cried,  and  that  was 
aU. 

She  was  a  very  proud  woman,  and  ac- 
cuatomed  to  exercise  self-control  When, 
without  a  word  more,  he  bent  forward  and 
kiased  her  on  the  brow,  she  still  remained 
calm  and  collected,  though  frozen  into 
haughty  silence. 

The  man's  composure  also  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  desert  him. 

"  You  had  my  card  t    I  did  not  intend 
to  startle  you,"  he  said  apologetically. 
She  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  the  un- 


heeded card  fell  from  her  passive  hand. 
He  stooped  down,  picked  it  up,  and  coolly 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket-book.  Then, 
depositing  hat  and  stick  on  the  table,  by  a 
matter-of-fact  speech  he  broke  the  ice. 

"  Can  we  talk  undisturbed  for  an  hour  1" 
he  asked.  *'  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

<*Gertaidv,"  Bemarda  made  reply, 
almost  carelessly,  as  she  handed  him  a 
chair.  "  Pray  be  easy,"  she  added  as  she 
saw  him  glance  at  the  door;  "the  only 
creature  in  the  house  is  my  little  maid. 
You  can  hear  her  singing  in  her  kitchen 
downstairs.  If  anyone  should  call,  the 
door-bell  will  sive  due  warning,  and  I  have 
but  to  deny  admittance." 

He  did  not  look  entirely  reassured. 

"  You  must  still  remember  our  mother- 
tongue,"  he  said.     "  Suppose " 

She  broke  in  impatientiy,  even  scoin- 
fuUy: 

"No  need  to  use  outlandish  jargon 
within  these  incurious  walla  We  are 
perfectly  secure  from  eavesdroppers,  I 
assure  you." 

The  first  part  of  ^her  speech  evidently 
disconcerted  him,  and  before  opening  his 
lips  again,  he  perused  her  steadily.  For 
a  brief  spell  they  sat  looking  at  each 
other. 

He  was,  like  herself,  strikingly  hand- 
some, and  the  thought  must  have  occurred 
to  others,  if  it  had  never  struck  themselves, 
how  strong  was  the  likeness  between  the 
pair.  It  was  a  semblance  due  to  race 
rather  than  kinship.  His  temples,  like 
hers,  were  hidden  by  raven  curls;  the 
dark  blue  eyes  were  shaded  with  long 
silken  lashes ;  he  had  the  self-same  rich, 
tawny  skin,  fine  features,  and  kindling, 
yet  disdainful  smile.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  difference  no  less  marked.  Whilst 
Bemarda,  although  perfectly  dignified  and 
self-possessed,  was  not  without  a  certain 
proud  timidity  and  almost  girlish  shyness, 
due,  perhaps,  to  her  solitary  life,  you 
saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  man  of  the  world. 
Speech,  demeanour — ^nay,  his  very  dress, 
indicated  the  cosmopolitan  and,  if  not  the 
courtier,  at  least  one  familiar  with  all  con- 
ditions of  society — perhaps  the  humblest — 
certainly  not  the  least  elevated. 

Such  things  betray  themselves  in  a  man's 
most  insignificant  action,  also  that  easy  self- 
adaptatioD,  versatility,  amiableness,  roughly 
summed  up  under  the  head  of  good  manners, 
but  which  really  mean  much  more  than 
outward  politeness.     An  adequate  share  in 
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the  world's  graver  concerns,  the  give  and 
take  required  in  the  management  of  public 
business  or  the  leadership  of  masses,  the 
necessity  men  of  action  are  under  of  keep- 
ing their  impulses  well  under  control, 
naturally  give  them  an  advantage  over 
those  who  move  in  small,  circumscribed 
8phere& 

Bemarda  realised  all  this  in  a  moment, 
and  the  conviction  helped  to  make  her 
self-reliant  He  would  not  add  to  her 
embarrassment  Whatever  he  had  to  say 
would  be  said  kindly,  delicately,  and  with 
due  regard  for  her  feelings.  He  began 
with  a  question,  smilingly  put 

"  Why  did  you  use  that  expression  just 
now  % "  he  asked.  " '  Outlandish  jargon ! ' 
Is  it  thus  you  speak  of  the  tongue  of  your 
fathers)  Have  you,  then,  abjured  your 
country ! " 

"  Oh,  our  unhappy  country,''  she  cried, 
looking  ready  to  burst  into  tears ;  "  must 
we  talk  of  our  country  t  Yet,  of  course,  I 
know  alL     Your  rdle  is  no  secret" 

"  Why  should  it  be  a  secret ) "  he  said, 
then  looked  at  her  as  if  to  read  her  inmost 
thoughts.  He  added  in  a  voice  that 
changed  to  gentle  insinuation:  "First 
we  have  to  talk  of  ourselves.  You  are 
well  and  prosperous,  I  see,"  and  he  glanced 
round  the  warm-tinted,  elegant  little  room 
approvingly,  "but  hardly  satisfied  with 
such  a  lot,  I  feel  sure — hardly  happy  ? " 

Bemarda's  frank,  impetuous  nature  rose 
up  in  rebellion  against  the  irony  of  this 
speech — an  irony  that  was  not  intended, 
she  felt  sure  of  that,  but  that  galled  never- 
theless. Memories  fresh  and  sweet  as  the 
flower  she  wore  on  her  breast  lived  once 
more.  The  youthfulness  and  fervid  hope 
of  a  vanished  yest'reen  came  back.  One 
day  of  life,  its  best  and  brightest,  seemed 
to  revive. 

"Why  have  you  come  after  all  these 
years  1"  she  cried  passionately.  "What 
can  it  matter  to  you  whether  I  am  happy 
or  noti  Speak  out  Make  known  your 
errand,  then  go  away  and  let  me  be." 

Her  distress  evidently  troubled  him,  and 
rising  a  second  time,  he  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.  That  kiss,  so  respectfully,  dis- 
passionately accorded,  yet  evidently  in- 
tended both  as  a  sign  of  reconcilement  and 
apology,  did  not  comfort,  but  at  least 
tended  to  calm  her.  It  served  to  bring 
with  sudden  force  the  difiference  between 
his  condition  of  mind  and  her  own. 
They  had  loved  each  other  passionately 
once,  and  now  met  suddenly  after  fateful 
years.    Yet  whilst  the  very  sound  of  his 


voice  calling  her  by  name,  and  the  touch 
of  his  hand,  could  bring  back  the  past  that 
had  been  his  and  her  own,  could  make  this 
estrangement  seem  unreal  and  impossible, 
he  remained  calm  and  almost  indifferent 
The  conviction  forced  her  back  on  her 
womanly  pride.  She  determined,  no 
matter  at  what  present  cost  to  herself,  to 
appear  calm  and  indifferent  toa 

"  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  come,"  he 
begaU;  stooping  to  pick  up  the  light  shawl 
she  had  thrown  round  her  shoulders,  ad- 
justing it  with  prompt  care  for  her  comfort, 
yet  without  the  slightest  trace  of  tender- 
ness in  the  act  He  saw  that  in  spite  of 
the  warmth  of  the  room,  his  sudden  appari- 
tion had  made  her  tremble — that  was  all. 
"Years  ago  I  did  you  a  great  wrong," 
he  went  on,  fixing  his  dark,  penetrating 
eyes  upon  her.  "  Poor,  obscure,  and  friend- 
less, I  then  promised  to  marry  yon,  and 
broke  my  troth.  Rich,  famous  " — here  he 
smiled  an  odd,  yet  winning  smile  — 
"  abounding  in  friends  and  followers,  I  am 
here  to  redeem  it  My  errand  to-day 
is  to  offer  you  my  fortunes  and  my 
name." 

She  was  too  much  overtaken  by  surprise 
to  make  any  answer.  He  went  on  in  the 
same  prosaic,  straightforward,  friendly 
way,  no  vestige  of  lover-like  enthusiasm  or 
demonstrativenesB  in  voice,  look,  or  manner, 
yet  a  keen  desire  to  gain  his  point  evidently 
actuating  each  syllable. 

"You  protested  at  one  time  that  you 
fully  and  freely  forgave  me.  A  proud, 
high-spirited  woman  could  not  feel  other- 
wise. But  in  spite  of  these  silent  years,  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  past,  and  have 
never  forgiven  myself.   Pray  believe  that" 

"  It  was  a  wild  dream.  Let  us  forget 
it,"  Bemarda  said,  stirred  to  hidden 
depths  by  his  strange  indifference,  and  still 
stranger  fervour.  Since  it  was  plain  that 
his  love  for  her  was  a  f oigotten  thing,  cer- 
tainly no  joy,  hardly  a  memory  any  longer, 
why  then  had  he  come  with  this  word 
"  marriage  "  on  his  lips  i 

They  sat  looking  at  each  other,  these  two 
who  had  once  been  lovers,  with  hardly  as 
they  once  fancied  in  their  fond  foolish 
exaltation,  any  secrets  between  them,  any 
separate  interests  possible,  no  matter  in 
what  remote  future ;  land  now,  after  ten 
brief  years,  utter  strangers  could  hardly  be 
so  wide  apart  But  the  saddest  experience 
of  all  was  the  conviction  that  this  blank, 
awful  separation,  this  wall  of  granite  which 
seemed  to  crush  the  very  breath  of  life  out 
of  her,  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  him. 
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He  was  Belf-controlled,  pleasant,  penuasiTe, 
without  an  effort,  witnout  apparently  an 
emotion. 

'*  There  wQl  be  time  enough  to  talk  over 
the  past,  ample  leisure  for  explanation  on 
both  sides,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  there  was 
wonderful  fascination  in  the  smile  that  lit 
np  his  dark  face,  "  if  you  will  only  marry 
me.  Give  your  assent  then,  Bemardaj 
throw  in  your  lot  with  that  of  the  con- 
spirator 1 " 

THE  OLD  FRENCH  THEATRE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  IL 

We  owe  the  term,  '*  le  si^cle  de  Louis 
Quatorse,"  to  Yoltaira  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  literature  in  France,  and  a 
Surge  share  of  the  honour  belongs  to  the 
dramatists.  Comeille,  Moli^re,  and  Racine 
— contemporaries  as  a  matter  of  fact — are 
foremost  on  the  list ;  they  excelled  all  other 
playwrights  before  their  time  ;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
have  not  yet  been  surpassed. 

Pierre  Comeille  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in 
1606.  His  first  play,  M6lite,  appeared  in 
1629.  As  this  was  thought  to  be  superior 
to  most  comedies  of  the  time,  the  young 
man  was  much  gratified,  and  gave  up  the 
law  for  the  theatre.  We  have  Corneille's 
own  authority  for  saying  that  he  found 
hia  new  profession  remunerative,  and  also 
that  he  took  a  pride  in  it  He  must 
have  worked  hard  and  fast,  for  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1636  he  had  produced 
eight  comedies  and  one  tragedy,  all  of  five 
acts  and  in  verse.  His  reputation  stood 
high;  but  the  thorn  in  his  rose  was 
the  proud  spirit  of  Richelieu.  Hitherto, 
the  thorn  had  only  scratched  him,  as  he  was 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  flower-bed. 
ComeilM  was  one  of  the  five  authors 
whom  the  Cardinal  Minister  paid  to  write 
plays  for  hiuL  He  supplied  them  with  a 
plot — ^not  of  his  own  invention — and  set 
them  all  to  work  upon  it ;  each  to  write 
one  act  A  worse  way  of  writing  a  play 
can  hardly  be  imagined;  but  Richelieu 
was  Ignorant,  and  self-opinionated  in  these 
things.  On  one  occasion  Comeille  differed 
from  his  colleagues,  and  did  not  obey  the 
order.  The  great  man  waxed  very  wroth, 
but  had  to  swallow  his  discontent  We 
should  much  like  to  know  the  ins  and  outs 
of  all  that  passed.  There  followed  a  battle, 
fought  with  very  different  weapons.  Quite 
at  the  end  of  1636,  Qomeille's  tragedy,  Le 
Cidy  was  first  acted,  and  at  once  became 
more    loudly    popular    than    any    play 


before  its  time.  Richelieu  had  shown 
that  he  was  anxious  about  those  plays 
which  he  had  helped  to  manufacture,  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
confine  himself  merely  to  giving  instruc- 
tions; but  all  his  efforts  failed,  and  he 
knew  of  the  failure.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  was  annoyed  at 
Comeille's  triumph.  He  was  an  ambitious 
man,  and  felt  that  the  power  of  literature 
was  gradually  growing  stronger.  He 
insisted  that  the  French  Academy,  which 
had  only  just  come  into  existence,  should 
publicly  criticise  the  play.  This  was  un- 
fair towards  Comeille,  because  he  could 
not  but  be  aware  that  the  members,  who 
had  chosen  him  as  their  Protector,  knew 
what  his  opinions  wera 

As  we  have  said,  the  groundwork  of 
the  Cid  is  wholly  Spanish,  but  the  beauti- 
ful poetry  of  many  of  the  lines  is  wholly 
Comeille's.  And  had  Comeille  been 
allowed  to  follow  his  own  instincts,  and 
write  his  play  as  his  spirit  moved  him,  it 
would  probably  be  free  from  many  of  its 
absurdities.  He  was  bound  to  observe  the 
laws  of  ''the  three  unities,"  which  the 
French  pedants  of  those  days  thought 
necessary  to  make  incumbent  upon  every- 
one who  wrote  for  the  stage.  These 
ignorantly  leamed  men  imagined  that 
Aristotle  on  his  own  authority  had  pro- 
mulgated laws  to  be  observed  in  the 
composition  of  a  dramatic  poem,  and  that 
they  should  be  always  binding.  The 
events  in  every  play  were  to  be  comprised 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  scene  could 
not  be  changed,  and  in  the  play  there 
should  be  only  one  interest  or  one  line  of 
action. 

These  laws  were  as  the  sword  of 
Damocles  held  over  the  heads  of  the 
French  dramatists,  as  they  sat  at  their 
work.  Richelieu  had  lent  his  voice  in 
favour  of  the  edict,  and  they  dreaded 
being  found  guilty  of  insubordination. 
The  authority  of  Aristotle  was  too  high 
to  be  questioned ;  and  because  the  Greek 
writers  had  so  written,  they  must  be 
followed.  The  great  Cond6  expressed 
himself  as  being  terribly  bored  by  a 
tragedy,  by  the  Abb^  d'Aubignac  A 
friend  of  the  author  tried  to  excuse  the 
play,  saying  that  it  was  written  exactly 
after  the  precepts  of  Aristotle.  Cond6 
replied:  ''I  am  charmed  that  the  Abb^ 
d'Aubignac  should  have  followed  Aristotle 
so  carefully ;  but  I  cannot  forgive  Aristotle 
for  having  made  the  Abb6  d'Aubignac 
write  such  a  detestable  tragedy  I " 
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La  Fontaine  was  sorely  right  when  he 
said: 

N'attendez  rien  de  bon  d*un  people  imitateor, 
La  pire  esp^oe,  o*«st  rautenr. 

Oomeille  did  not  like  these  rales,  and 
they  had  a  baneful  effect  upon  him.  "  The 
role  of  the  twenty-four  hours,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  most  thought  of;  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  was  first  put  in 
practice  in  the  Sophonisbe  of  Mairet,  in 
1629.  To  Mairet  we  owe  also  the  comedy, 
Les  Gkilanteries  du  Dae  d'Ossone. 

The  other   principal    writers  for    the 
theatre,  about   this  time,  were    Botrou, 
Greorges  de  Scud^ry^  Du  Byer,  Boisrobert, 
Deamarets,    Oyrano    de    Bergerac,    and 
Thomas  Comeille,  bom   nineteen    years 
later  than  his  more  celebrated  brother. 
His    first   play  was    produced  in   1647. 
Botrou's  name  is  honourably  known,  and 
is   remembered  because  he  died  of  the 
plague,  while  attending  to  the  sick.    He 
was  the  only  writer  of  tragedy  who  at 
all  approached  Pierre  OorneiUe;  his  best 
plays  are  Yenceslas   and  Saint   Genest. 
(Georges  de  Scud6ry  was  a  voluminous 
writer  of  rabbish ;  a  man  with  the  manners 
of  a  Parolles,  though  with  more  couraga 
Du  Byer  wrote  a  lot  of  plays,  which  were 
enjoyed  by  his  contemporaries:  Sc^role, 
and  Les  Vendanges  de  Saresne  may  be 
chosen.    Boisrobert  was  a  factotum  jester 
to  Bichelieu.    It  was  he  who  first  told 
Biohelieu  of  the  private  meetings  of  nine 
or  ten  men  of  letters;  from  which  little 
circle    the    Cardinal    made    the    French 
Academy.  Boisrobert  was  one  of  Bichelieu's 
fire  paid  authors.    Though  he  had  taken 
orders,  he  thought  only  of  his  pleasures ; 
he  led  a  licentioas  life,  and  was  seen  more 
frequently  in  the  theatre  than  in  church. 
Among  his  plays  may  be  mentioned  La 
Belle  Plaideuse,  La  Cassandre,  and  Les 
G^n^renz  Ennemis.  Desmarets,  though  not 
one  of  Bichelieu's  five  authors,  was  more 
closely  connected  than  any  of  them  with  his 
literary  ambition.    By  the  Cardinal's  orders 
he  wrote  plays,  to  which  the  minister  con- 
tributed  some    verses.    Desmaret*s   own 
play,  Les  Yisionnaires,  for  which  he  alone 
was    responsible,  had    a   great   success. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  had  a  reputation  for 
audacious  burlesque;   he  wrote  for  the 
theatre  only  two  plays,  Agrippine,  and  Le 
Pedant  Jou6.    To  this  latter  play  we  owe 
Moli^re's  saying :  "  On  reprend  son  bien 
ou  on  le  trouva''    For  in  Les  Fourberies 
de  Scapin;  MoU^re  had  reclaimed  from 
Cyrano   his   own  famous:  "Que   diable 


allaitil  faire  dans  cette  gal^rel"  It  is  not 
generidly  known  that  tms  was  only  an  act 
of  reprisal 

It  13  strange,  and  an  ungracious  thing  to 
have  to  say,  that  Pierre  Coraeille  owes  his 
great  reputation  to  the  Cid,  and  to  the 
four  or  five  subsequent  plays;  though, 
after  these,  he  wrote  eighteen  others.  Mr. 
Hawkins  pleads  for  Bodogune — we  are 
allowing  it  in  the  number — and  sails  it 
an  "  exquisite  tragedy."  .  After  the  Cid 
(1636),  CorneiUe's  three  next  tragedies 
were  Horaee,  Cinna,  and  Polyeucte.  M. 
Marty-Laveauz,  the  editor  cl  the  large 
edition  of  Corneille's  works,  published  by 
Messrs.  Hachette,  says  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  468) 
that  all  of  these  three  plays  were  first 
performed  in  1640.  Then  followed  Pomp^e, 
in  1641— this  is  not  one  of  the  best  plays 
— and  a  comedy,  Le  Menteur,  in  1642. 
Bodogune  was  in  1644.  Between  this 
date  and  1674,  when  Coraeille  wrote  his 
last  play,  there  was  not  only  not  one 
piece  nearly  equal  to  any  of  the  first  four, 
but  there  was  no  piece  that  did  not  de- 
tract from  his  former  well-won  glory.  Parts 
of  Le  Menteur  are  charming;  though  to 
our  minds  even  the  acting  of  Delaunay 
as  Dorante,  and  Got  as  Cliton,  does^  not 
relieve  the  play  of  a  feeling  of  weariness 
which  we  find  frequently  in  Coraeille. 
But  we  must  remember  that  he  has  written 
four  tragedies  which  Frenchmen  believe 
will  last  as  long  as  the  French  languaee. 

For  over  thirty  years  Coraeille  haa  no 
rival  as  a  writer  of  tragedies,  and  for  eight 
or  ten  years  his  fame  was  at  its  zenith.  It 
was  during  the  early  years  of  his  success 
that  he  married.  Almost  immediately  after 
his  wedding  he  was  taken  so  ill  that  it 
was  believed  he  was  dead.  The  news  flew 
from  Bouen  to  Paris,  and  verses  were 
written  in  Latin  deploring  his  loss.  Hap- 
pily, other  verses  were  soon  written  ex- 
tolling his  resurrectioiL 

People  will  judge  of  Coraeille  as  they 
do  other  men,  by  their  own  sympathies. 
For  our  own  part  we  are  inclined,  on 
the  whole,  to  place  Polyeucte  as  the 
highest  of  his  plays.  Horace  has  fine 
bursts  of  poetry,  quite  in  Corneille's  best 
style,  ana  the  tone  of  the  play  is  en- 
nobling. We  have  here  the  famous  "  Qu'il 
mourilt,"  and  also  Camilla's  curse  pro- 
nounced on  Borne  as  having  been  the  cause 
of  her  lover's  death.  In  Polyeucte  the 
action  is  better  sustained  throughout,  and 
in  this  play  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
Pauline,  certainly  the  most  truly  womanly 
of  all  Coraeille's  female  characters.  During 
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hiB  own  lifetime  lua  women  were  spoken 
of,  in  a  oomplimentarj  way,  as  "  adorables 
furies'* — ^a  sort  of  creature  that  palls  upon 
US  very  soon.  Passionate  talking  and  ideas 
of  load  revenge  will  not  alone  give  mnch 
churm  to  a  reader.  And  thoogh  the 
langnage  in  whioh  they  express  their 
thoughts  be  perfect  of  its  kind,  that  does 
not  really  make  or  mar  the  character. 
Ete^t  writing  will  do  very  mnch,  bat  it 
cannot  make  a  good  toagedy. 

Bat  in  oar  eyes,  OomeUle's  worst  faalt 
is  dolness.  If  this  be  trae,  it  is  of  all 
faults  the  most  fatal  In  a  preface  to 
one  of  his  own  plays,  Voltaire  tells  us 
that  every  mode  of  writing  is  good,  save 
that  of  the  doll  sort  GoroeiUe  writes  too 
often  as  though  he  were  arguing  a  theory 
of  state  government,  or  as  though  he  were 
pleading  a  cause  before  a  judge.  Both  may 
be  perfectly  admissible,  but  Oomeille  for- 
gets that  he  is  addressing  an  audience 
in  the  theatre.  His  theory  or  his  argu- 
ment may  be  the  best  in  the  world,  but 
his  audience  does  not  want  it  If  a 
dramatist  were  to  write  a  tragedy,  in 
the  second  act  of  which  a  man  was 
murdered,  and  the  third  act  contained 
long  ar|uments  for  and  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  no  single 
listener  would  thank  him  for  his  eloquence. 
Such  was  a  fault  into  which  Corneille 
would  be  IScely  to  faO.  His  heroes  and 
heroines  seem  too  often  to  be  working  out 
a  principle  of  logic  or  of  duty,  instead  of 
letting  themselves  be  actuated  by  their 
natural  sentiments.  They  seem  to  be  say« 
ing  to  themselves  too  often,  "  Now,  what 
would  I  do  i^  So-and-so  were  looking  at 
me.''  On  the  other  hand,  in  Corneflle's 
plays  we  see  many  instances  of  the  hearty 
and  chivalrous  spirit  which  we  are  taught 
to  believe  was  more  common  among  the 
nobles  and  men  of  distinction  in  those 
times  than  in  later  years.  Under  Richelieu 
the  warHke  temperament  of  the  Ligueurs 
of  the  last  century  had  not  died  out,  and  a 
good  example  to  energy  and  manly  spirit 
was  set  by  Henri  Quatre,  the  most 
popular  of  all  French  kings.  Those  of  us 
who  may  have  read  Alfred  de  Yigny^s 
novel,  Oinq  Mars,  or  Dumas's  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires,  will  have  found — some  due 
allowance  being  made  for  romance,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  instance — pictures  of 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  time.  And 
if  we  can  read  Corneille's  plays  with  these 
somewhat  high-flown  ideas  present  before 
us,  we  shall  perhaps  put  ourselves  in  the 
best   position  to  appreciate  tiiem.      He 


had  a  high,  proud,  and  independent 
nature,  and  he  said  of  himself  truly  enough 
that  he  was  under  obligations  to  no  man 
for  any  part  of  his  success.  His  was,  at 
any  rate,  a  character  that  we  honour  and 
respect 

As  years  went  on  Oomeille  still  continued 
to  write  tragedies,  and  they  were  accepted 
at  the  theatre,  though  with  a  diminishing 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  actors.  He 
said,  two  or  three  times,  that  he  meant 
to  give  up  writing  for  the  stage,  but 
reconsidered  his  decision,  probably  from 
pecuniary  considerations.  He  had  two 
sons,  whom  he  put  into  the  army,  and  they 
were  an  expense  to  him.  Once  when  he 
did  for  a  time  renounce  the  drama,  he 
occupied  himself  by  making  a  translation 
into  verse  of  the  De  Imitatione  Ohristi, 
and,  pecuniarily^  this  was  very  satisfactory. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  new  venture.  But  in 
his  last  years  he  was  a  very  poor  man. 
Boileau,  who  piqued  himself  upon  not 
taking  money  for  nis  poems,  used  to  sneer 
at  Oomeille  because  he  demanded  what  was 
his  due ;  but  when  Boileau  knew  in  what 
straits  his  friend  was,  he  requested  that  his 
pension,  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  man  of 
letters,  might  be  given  to  the  aged  dramatist 
Pierre  Oomeille  was  not  chosen  a  membw 
of  the  French  Academy  until  1647,  more 
than  ten  yoars  after  the Cid  had  appeared; 
and  M.  Taschereau,  his  biographer,  tells 
us  that  his  speech  on  the  day  of  his  recep- 
tion ''  might  certainly  be  quoted  as  one  of 
the  worst  of  its  kind,  if  it  did  not  redeem 
itself  by  the  rare  merit  of  being  very  short" 
Poor  Oomeille  was  not  made  for  this  sort 
of  eloquence ! 

Moli^re  was  bom  in  1622,  sixteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  OomeUle.  His  father 
was  an  upholsterer  in  Paris,  and  was  one 
of  the  valets-tapissier  to  the  King.  This 
appointment  Moli^re  secured  in  1660,  after 
havingabandoned  it  to  his  younger  brother, 
finding  that  the  office  would  be  of  service 
to  him.  The  family  name  was  Poquelin, 
and  to  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  Mpli^re 
added  the  name  by  which  all  the  world 
now  knows  him.  Why  he  chose  that  name 
is  stili  a  mystery.  His  fother  wanted  him 
to  go  into  his  own  business,  but  the  lad 
wished  to  be  educated.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Ooll^ge  de  Olermont,  and,  under  the 
Jesuits,  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 
He  went  to  Orleans  and  read  philosophy 
under  QassendL  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Orleans  in  the 
■  year  1643.     He  came  to  Paris,  tried  to 
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practise  at  the  bar,  but  had  no  sacceBS. 
Afl  we  have  seen,  Corneille  also  forsook  the 
grave  study  of  the  law  for  the  theatra  As 
a  boy,  young  Poquelin  had  been  often  taken 
to  the  theatre  by  his  maternal  grandfather, 
and  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  that  he  had 
seen.  Now  that  he  was  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world  his  heart  yearned  for  the 
staga  His  father  was  much  grieved,  but 
it  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  used  all  his 
eloquence  to  dissuade  him.  On  his  return 
from  Orleans,  Poquelin  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  the  theatres,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  took  lessons  from  the  Italian  actor, 
libetio  Fiurelli,  popularly  known  as  Sea- 
ramouche.  Poquelin  also  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  small  set  of  persons 
who,  like  himself,  wished  to  set  up  a 
theatre  and  play  before  the  public.  In 
this  little  company  there  ^ere  four  actors 
belonging  to  the  B^jard  family.  They 
were  Joseph,  Louis,  Madeleine,  and  Gene- 
vieve, all  children  of  Joseph  B^jard  and 
Marie  Herv^,  his  wifa  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  future  poet  made  the  change 
in  his  nama  Moli^re  very  soon  came  to 
be  considered  the  captain  of  the  little 
troupa  He  was  held  responsible  for  their 
debts,  and  because  he  could  not  pay  them 
was  put  into  prison.  The  company  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  the  "Illustre  Th^tre." 
They  tried  their  success  in  Paris  from  1643 
to  1646,  at  first  acting  gratis,  and  soon 
afterwards  demanding  a  money  payment. 
But  the  public  probably  found  greater 
theatrical  attractions  elsewhere.  They  then 
thought  they  had  better  try  what  they 
could  do  in  the  provinces.  So  they 
started  on  their  wanderings  in  the  early 
part  of  1647.  During  the  next  eleven 
years  or  more  they  visited  the  principal 
towns  in  France.  They  went  three  times  to 
Lyons,  and  there,  in  1653,  Moli^re  brought 
out  L'^tourdi,  his  first  regular  comedy 
in  verse.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1658,  they  began  to  play  before  the  public 
in  Paria  On  the  24th  of  October  previous, 
Moli^re  and  his  company  had  been  allowed 
to  give  a  special  representation  before  the 
King,  and  Monsieur — ^the  King's  brother — 
and  other  members  of  the  Court  Until 
1661,  the  new  troupe  of  players  gave  their 
performances  in  a  room  which,  by  royal 
favour,  they  shared  with  the  Italian  com- 
pany then  in  Paris,  each  company  playing 
on  alternate  evenings.  In  February,  1661, 
Moli^re's  troupe  went  to  the  Palais  Royal 
Theatre,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death,  in  February,  1673.  During  all  this 
time  Moli^re  was  the  chief  manager ;  he 


was  the  head  man,  and  arbiter  in  all 
matters  of  disputa  And  we  have  the  satia- 
faction  of  knowbff  that  he  was  honoured 
and  respected  by  his  comradea 

In  making  a  short  estimate  of  Moli^re's 
comedies,  we  must,  of  course,  confine  our 
views  to  their  main  featurea  We  do  not 
believe  that  he  was  endowed  with  imagi- 
native powers  of  the  first  order,  as  was 
Shakespeare  or  Groethe,  nor  was  his  nature 
at  til  transcendentaL  What  he  saw^  he 
saw  very  clearly.  He  felt  that  he  was  firm 
on  his  own  ground.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  had  strong  and  shrewd  common- 
sense,  and  all  manner  of  pretence  was 
hatefal  to  him.  Most  of  his  plays  are 
satires  against  the  humbugs  of  iSie  world ; 
and  of  him  it  may  be  said  truly,  "  castigat 
ridendo  morea"  Moli^re  hiui  a  power 
of  throwing  fun  into  his  incidents  and 
into  the  mouths  of  his  personages,  which, 
it  is  generally  allowed,  has  not  been 
equalled  by  any  other  writer  of  playa 
He  is  rarely  idtogether  farcical  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Boileau  in  con- 
demning the  denouement  of  the  Fourberies 
de  Scapin,  but  we  also  agree  with  Boileau 
when  he  says  that,  even  in  the  lightest  of 
Moli^re's  comedies,  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  learn.  Moli^re  was  essentially  a 
dramatist  He  threw  out  easily  what  he  had 
to  say,  he  spoke  always  to  the  point,  and  he 
always  made  his  dialogue  subservient  to  the 
story  of  his  play.  No  dialogue  can  ran 
more  smoothly  than  his,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  every  line  spoken  advances  the  action 
of  the  piece,  either  in  telling  the  story  or  in 
elucidating  some  point  of  character.  We 
think  that  another  sign  of  Moli^re's  genius 
is  that  he  was  able  to  put  into  the  mouths 
of  his  personages  such  words  as  men  and 
women  in  those  positions  would  be  likely 
to  speak,  while  all  his  typical  characters 
have  got  their  ownfeatures  peculiar  to  them- 
selvea  We  therefore  see  distinctness  and 
individuality  of  character.  We  may  put  in 
here  a  remark  of  Diderot's:  '*If  anyone 
thinks  there  are  many  more  men  capable 
of  writing  Monsieur  de  Pouroeaugnac 
than  Le  Misanthrope,  he  is  mistaken." 
As  an  actor  of  comedy  all  accounts 
agree  in  saying  that  he  was  particularly 
good.  He  took  great  pains  with  his  elo- 
cution, studying  beforehiand  how  he  would 
speak  his  words,  convinced  that  he  ought 
to  leave  nothing  to  the  chance  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment  It  was  said  of 
him  shortly  after  his  death  by  a  con- 
temporary :  "  He  was  an  actor  all  over 
from  head  to  foot,  it  seemed  as  if  ha 
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had  several  voices.  Everything  spoke 
ia  him;  and  by  a  step,  by  a  smile,  by 
a  wink  of  the  eye,  he  made  one  imagine 
more  than  the  greatest  talker  woald  faAve 
done  in  an  hoar."  He  took  the  principal 
part  in  nearly  all  his  plays,  and  we  may 
consider  it  a  proof  of  his  versatility  that 
he  should  have  acted  such  very  different 
characters  in  a  manner  that  pleased  the 
aadience.  The  Mascarilles,  the  Sganarelles, 
11  Joordain,  Orgon,  and  Alceste,  were  all 
acted  by  him. 

The  unhappy  part  of  Molt^re's  life  was 
his  relations  with  his  wife.  She,  Armando 
B6jard,  was  the  sister  of  those  B^jards 
whom  Moli^re  had  joined  years  ago  when 
they  were  acting  in  Paris,  and  when  they 
formed  the  tronpe  of  the  lUastre  Th6&tre. 
The  date  of  her  birth  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, bnt  as  near  as  can  be  judged  it  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  1642,  or  early 
in  1643.  She  and  Moli^re  were  marriea 
on  tlie  20th  February,  1662,  she  being 
then  nineteen  years  old,  and  he  forty. 
Armando  was  pretty,  and  her  manners 
were  fascinating.  Her  portrait,  we  are 
told,  is  traced  in  the  ninth  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
Moli^re  was  extremely  fond  of  her,  and 
could  not  restrain  his  affection.  With 
a  man  of  his  loving  nature  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  his  home  should  have 
been  very  wretched.  They  were  totally 
unsuited  for  each  other.  She  was  ex- 
travagant, was  vam,  and  more  than  once 
unfaithful  to  her  husband.  He  had  tried 
to  live  apart  from  her,  seeing  her  only  at 
the  theatre — ^for  after  her  marriage  she 
became  one  of  the  trome — but  no  real 
separation  took  place.  He  was  unwilling 
to  make  public  the  quarrel  between  him- 
self and  his  wife,  and  except  when  he  was 
at  Auteuil,  where  he  had  taken  an  apart- 
ment, they  both  lived  in  the  same  house  in 
Paris,  he  in  his  rooms,  and  she  in  hers. 
They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  two  boys  died  quite  in  their  infancy. 
The  girl,  I^prit-Madeleine,  bom  in  1665, 
lived,  and  in  1705,  after  her  mother's 
death  (in  1700),  married  a  M.  de  Montalant 
They  had  no  children.  Moli^re  died 
on  the  17th  February,  1673,  shortly  after 
the  fourth  representation  of  his  comedy. 
La  Malade  Imaginaire.  During  the  per- 
formance he  was  taken  ill,  and  with  diffi- 
culty got  through  the  part»  He  died  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

One  of  the  best  trusted  actors  in 
Moli^re's  troupe  was  Charles  Yarlet  La 
Gkange.    He  was  the  jeune  premier  of  the 


company,  and  though  Moli^re's  lovers  are 
to  us  among  the  least  interesting  of  his 
personages,  La  Orange  was  usually  well 
received.  He  has  another  especial  claim 
to  our  attention.  From  Moli^re's  first 
appearance  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1658, 
La  Grange  kept  a  daily  register  of  what 
pieces  were  played  every  day  by  the 
troupe,  and  noted  down  also  what  were 
the  receipts  taken  at  the  door.  Other 
information  is  also  given,  but  these  two 
points  are  the  most  important.  It  is 
mainly  with  reference  to  Moli^re's  own 
comedies  that  this  book  is  valuable  to  us, 
for  during  the  whole  of  the  fourteen 
years  that  he  was  director  of  hts  theatre 
in  Paris,  he  did  not  bring  out  more  than 
fifteen  new  plays  that  were  not  his  own. 
The  total  number  of  his  own  plays  is  thirty- 
four,  though  some  of  these  he  would  not  have 
written  unless  commanded  to  do  so  by  the 
King.  They  were  better  adapted  for  gala 
representations  before  the  Court  than  to 
be  played  on  the  boards  of  a  public  theatre. 
And  it  may  be  said  also  that  for  the  per- 
formance of  tragedy  Moli^re's  company 
were  known  to  be  inferior  to  their  rivals 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne.  Moli^re,  how- 
ever, had  the  honour  of  bringing  out  the 
first  of  Racine's  plays,  theTh6balde.  This 
had  fifteen  representations.  He  also 
brought  out  Eacine's  second  tragedy, 
Alexandre  le  Grand.  And  hence  arose  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  poets,  in  which 
we  wrong  was  wholly  and  unmistakably  on 
the  side  of  Racine.  His  tragedy  had  been 
played  at  the  Palais  Royal  theatre  six 
times,  and  then  because  he  thought  that 
his  play  was  not  acted  well  enough,^  he 
caused  it  to  be  brought  out  at  a  rival 
theatre  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  being 
performed  by  the  company  with  whom  he 
had  come  to  terms ;  and  this  without 
giving  them  any  intimation  of  what  he 
was  doing.  Racine's  vanity  m  a  young 
author  was  touched  at  what  he  thought 
was  the  indifferent  acting  of  his  piece — 
it  is  probable 'that  this  was  in  truth  the 
case — and  in  his  anger  he  was  prompted 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  caused  by  his  own 
sensitiveness,  a  failing  which  he  retained 
to  the  end  of  his  Ufa 

Racine  was  bom  in  1639 — about  the 
same  number  of  years  after  Moli^re  as 
Moli^re  had  been  bom  after  CorneiUe — 
and  died  in  1699.  When  a  boy  he  was 
brought  up  by  the  Solitaires  of  Port-Royal, 
and  as  far  as  book-leamiug  went,  he  pro- 
fited by  this  instruction;  had  he  been 
able  to  learn  their  gentleness  of  spirit, 
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it  had  been  better  for  him.    Bat  we  do 
not  wish  now  to  apeak  evil  of  Bacina 
It    may    have    been   his    fault    or    his 
misfortune  that  he  was  too  touchy,  too 
thin-skinned ;  we  may  recollect^  however, 
that  had  his  nature  been  less  sensitive, 
his  poetry  would  probably  have  lacked 
some  of  its  most  delicate  and  distinctive 
characteristics.     Eadine  expresses  himself 
always  with  great  clearness,  and  his  mean- 
ing may  be  gathered  instantly  from  his 
words.     When  young  he  had  all  the  tastes 
and  literary  perceptions  of  a  scholar,      la 
this  he   was  in   advance  (of  his    Port- 
Boyalist   teachers.     Lancelot  and  Nicole 
were  men  who  led  a  monkish  life,  and  it 
was  nowise  their  ambition  to  seek  after 
elegant  scholarship.      They  were    sound 
grammarians,  who  taught  earnestly  and  con- 
scientiously the  pupils  entrusted  to  their 
care.     Bacine's  predilection  was  for  Greek, 
and  those  of  his  plays  that  relate  to  the 
stories  in  Greek  mythology  are  generally 
accounted  hili  best.      Voltaire  seems  to 
give  the  highest  praise  to  Iphig^nie,  but 
modem  opinion  is  in  favour  of  PhMre,  as 
being  upon  the  whole  Bacine'a  most  per- 
fect tragedy.    We  recollect  G.  H.  Lewes, 
a  good  dramatic  critic,  telling  us  that  of 
all  Bacine's  characters,  he  placed  highest 
Hermione  in  Andromaqua     And   those 
who  know  Bacine  well  may  find  that  in 
Athalie  the  incident  and  conduct  of  the 
drama  is  better  arranged  than  in  his  other 
tragedies    The  interest  here  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  personage&     We  have 
four  characters,  on  all  of  whom  the  weight 
of  the  piece  is  made  to  lean.     If  it  is 
fortunate  for  Bacine  that  we  cannot  easily 
determine   which    is    his    best    tragedy, 
it  is,  perhaps,  equally  fortunate  that  we 
can    name    his    worst     It   is   B6r6nica 
Bacine  wrote  one  comedy,  Les  Flaideurs 
(The  Litigants),  which  he  borrowed  from 
The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes.     It  is  un- 
doubtedly amusing,  but  the  wit  is  not  seen 
readily,  and  the  piece  is  of  a  mongrel  kind. 
The  language  is  that  of  comedy,  but  the 
fun  is  nearly  all  farcical 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  gauge  Bacine's 
powers,  and  say  what  are  the  most 
distinctive  features  we  see  in  his 
plays.  Frenchmen  say  that  Bacine  was 
"tendra"  We  must  confess  our  in- 
ability to  understand  the  word.  Is  it 
tender,  or  affectionate,  or  soft-hearted? 
We  believe  the  word  is  misapplied.  It 
has  got  into  currency,  and  is  therefore 
U8ed.  Bacine  had  the  power  of  putting 
into  the  mouths  of   his  personages  such 


words  as  express  their  feelings  very  aptly ; 
and  therefore,  because  the  object  of  all 
tragedy  is  to  show  terror  and  pity  by  the 
effect  it  produces,  Bacine  has  been  called 
''tendre'M  In  England  we  call  him 
"cold."  That  epit£et  is  as  ill<«hoBen 
as  the  other.  A  dramatist  may  write  in 
verse,  and  yet  not  be  a  poet  We  do  not  say 
this  is  the  case  with  Baoine,  but  we  think 
his  lines  do  not  usually  show  the  strong  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  poetry  which  longs  to 
express  itself  in  verse.  We  hear  that 
Boileau  taught  Bacine  how  to  write  difi- 
cult  verses  easily — ^that  is,  to  make  them 
appear  easy.  If  tiie  tradition  is  true,  the 
pupil  profited  by  the  instruction.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  now  to  determine  why 
Bacine  chose  to  leave  off  writing  for  the 
staga  The  common  idea  that  he  was  con- 
verted to  religion,  and  thought  the  theatre 
a  pernicious  amusement,  is  to  us  too  far- 
fetched to  be  wholly  credibla  Beligious 
motives,  perhaps,  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  other  reasons  must  have  operated 
with  him.  It  is  as  difiicult  to  determine 
another  less  important  point — the  cause  of 
his  disfavour  at  Court  towards  the  end  of 
his  Ufa  He  did  fall  into  disfavour,  cer- 
tainly, but  the  story  has  probably  been 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  fond  of  the 
theatre  until  he  was  forty  years  of  aga 
At  that  time  he  was  surfeited  witli 
pleasures,  and  had  become  blas^  For  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  he  felt  a 
pride  in  the  men  who  had  put  a  halo  of 
glory  oyer  the  country.  He  aisked  Boileau 
one  day,  who  was  '*  le  plus  rare  "  of  the 
great  writers  who  then  honoured  his 
reigi£  Boileau  answered  at  once :  ''  Sire, 
c'est  Moli6ra"  The  King  repUed :  "  I 
should  not  have  thought  so;  but  you 
are  a  better  judge  than  I  am."  The 
natural  instincts  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth in  literary  matters  were  not  bad. 
They  were  probably  not  profound ;  but,  so 
far  as  they  went^  he  had  a  capability  for 
seeing  truly.  It  is  certain  that  in  many 
theatncal  performances  before  the  Ck>nrt 
his  opinion  was  eagerly  sought  after.  His 
judgment  was  generally  better  than  that 
of  his  courtiers^  and  more  than  once,  after 
they  had  expressed  their  disapproviU  of  a 
play,  they  changed  their  minds  because 
the  monarch,  who  had  been  slow  to  say 
what  he  thought,  had  thought  well  of  it 
Such  was  the  case  with  Bacine's  comedy, 
Les  Plaideurs,  and  with  Moli^re's  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomma  Without  the  protec- 
tion of  Louis  the   Fourteenth,  Moli^re's 
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Tartuffe  might  never  have  been  aUowed 
on  the  stage  during  its  author's  lifetima 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  minor 
French  dramatists  of  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tnxy,  for  we  have  thought  it  better  to  keep 
to  the  main  high-road  and  confine  our  few 
remarks  to  well-known  names.  Had  we 
gone  into  the  bye-wavs  and  spoken  of  the 
theatre  as  illustrated  by  the  second-class 
writersi  the  subject^  taken  altogether, 
would  have  been  too  large  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal  either  to  write  about  or  to  be 
read  with  satisfaction. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Com6die 
Fran9ai8e,  in  1680,  to  the  year  1700,  we  find 
that  on  the  public  theatre  in  Paris — ^it  will 
be  recollected  that  there  was  then  only  one 
theatre— of  Comeilie's  plays  there  were 
altogether  nine  hundred  and  one  represen- 
tations ;  of  Moli^re's,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  of  Sacine's,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  Comeille's  Cid  was 
his  only  play  pierformed  more  than  one 
hundred  times ;  Moli^re's  Tartufie  was  his 
highest — one  hundred  and  eighty-one ; 
then  his  Misanthrope,  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Bacine's  comedy,  Les  Plaideurs,  was 
his  highest  —  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  ;  then  his  Ph^dre,,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen ;  then  Andromaque,  one  hundred 
and  eleven.  Before  the  Court,  Moli^re  had 
altogether  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
representations  during  that  period;  Cor- 
neille,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven; 
and  Racine,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
We  must  recollect,  however,  as  between 
Comeille  and  Racine,  that  nineteen  plays 
of  the  older  author  are  represented,  but 
only  ten  of  his  later  rival ;  the  advantage, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  be  in  Racine's 
favour. 

Here  our  incomplete  sketch  of  a  most 
interesting  period  must  come  to  an  end. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  old  French 
stage  will  do  well  to  study  the  subject  in 
Ht.  Hawkins's  volumes,  which  are  as 
amusing  as  they  are  painstaking  and  accu- 
rate— and  that  is  hign  pndse. 

LAUREL. 

A  FIOTURCD  face,  In  frame  of  fi^ld, 
Lavge,  trader  eyes,  and  forehead  bold, 

Aad  firm,  unflincfaing  mouth ; 
A  face  that  tells  of  miDgled  birth — 
Hie  calmness  of  the  northern  earth, 

The  {Mtfsion  of  the  south  1 

The  one  face  in  the  world  to  me, 
The  face  I  never  more  shall  see 

Until  God's  kingdom  come  I 
Oh,  tender  eyes  I  oh,  firm  strong  lips  ! 
What  comfort  in  my  life's  eclipse? 

What  succour  ?    Ye  are  dumb  I 


I  brought  the  blossoms  of  the  spring 
To  deck  my  true  love's  offering, 

While  he  was  far  away  : 
With  rose's  bloom,  with  pan^'i  „ 
I  wreathed  the  well-beloved  race ; 

I  have  no  flowers  to-day. 

But  laurel,  laurel  for  my  brave. 
My  hero  lying  in  his  grave 

Upon  that  foreign  sod  ! 
He  passed  amid  the  crash  of  guas, 
Beyond  the  farthest  sun  of  suns, 

A  kingly  soul,  to  God  ! 

He  died  upon  the  battle-field, 
He  knew  not,  he,  to  fly  nor  yield, 

Bold  Britain's  worthy  son  1 
And  I  will  wreathe  his  laurel  crown, 
Although  the  bitter  tears  run  down — 

I  was  his  chosen  one. 

He  loved  his  country,  so  did  I ; 
He  parted  forth  to  do  or  die, 

And  I— I  let  him  go ; 
Oh  dear,  dear  land  !  we  gave  thee  all, 
Gtod  bless  the  banner,  and  the  pall, 

God  help  the  tfkoumer's  woe  1 

I  hear  the  bells  ring  loud  and  sweet, ' 
I  hear  the  shoatmg  in  the  street, 

For  joy  of  victory ; 
The  very  children  cease  their  play, 
To  babble  of  the  victor's  bay. 

And  pennons  flutter  free. 

I  hear  the  vivas  long  and  loud, 

As  they  ride  onward  through  the  Qrowd, 

His  comrades  bold  anof  brave ; 
The  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air,  - 
Oh|  he  must  hear  them  lying  there, 

My  hero  in  his  grave  1 

I  do  not  grudge  thee,  darling  mine  1 
I)  the  last  daughter  of  a  line 

Whose  warrior  blood  ran  free 
Upon  the  battle^elds  of  old ; 
Thou  wast  not  mine  to  have  and  hold^ 

The  land  had  need  of  thee. 

I  do  not  ipnidffe  thee :  I  shall  smile 
Beloved,  m  a  little  wnile, 

And  glorv  in  thy  name ; 
I  hold  love^  faurql  in  my  hand. 
But  take  thou  from  the  grateful  land 

Thy  wreath  of  deathless  fame  1 


ON  THE  ROAR 


In  spite  of  the  neoessary  decadence  of 
the  road  as  a  means  of  commnnieation  for 
boainess-folk  since  the  introdaction  of  rail- 
ways, there  are  atiil  many  more  people 
who  may  be  said  to  live  by  it,  and  on  it, 
than  dwellers  in  great  towns  can  believe. 
In  every  commonity  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  beings  "restless,  unfixed  in 
principles  and  place,"  to  whom  the  notion 
of  remaining  bound  down  to  one  given 
spot  for  any  length  of  time  is  not  only 
abhorrent^  but  intolerable  Many  of 
them  follow  callings  which  are  eminently 
respectable,  if  by  the  epithet  **  respectable '' 
we  are  to  understand  honesty,  sobriety, 
and  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  who  are  simply  pariahs  of  society 
— ^men  who  have  long  since  cut  adrift  all 
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ties  bindioff  them  to  home  and  relations ; 
whose  hands  are  against  every  man's,  and 
against  whom  are  the  hands  of  every  man; 
whose  lives  are  unsavoury  romances;  whose 
existences  are  essentially  bound  up  with 
the  present,  without  a  care  or  a  thought  for 
the  futura 

The  railway  robbed  ihe  road  of  what  may 
be  called  its  aristocratic  professionals — the 
commercial  travellers,  tiie   coach-drivers, 
and  guards,  and,  we  most  unwillingly  add, 
the  highwaymen,  although  the  latter  were, 
in  spite  of  their  swagger  and  show,  but 
sorry  cowards  who  ran  no  risks,  worked 
only  with  the  odds  in  their  favour,  and 
whose   highest  accomplishment  was    the 
development  of  their  faculty  for  running 
away;  but  It  is  strange  to  find  so  many 
hundreds  of  their  humbler  brethren  still 
running,  or  rather  walking,  in  the   old 
grooves  of  life,  still  preserving  old  idio- 
syncrasies, as  if  the  road  were  yet  a  power 
in  the  land.     Of  the  aristocrats,  indeed, 
the  ''commercial"  alone   exists   in    any 
shape,  on  or  off  the  road.    Very  few  bag- 
men now  use  the  road   in  proportion  to 
the  old  numbers,  and  with  the  changed 
character  of  the  age,  the  character  of  the 
bagman  has  changed.     As  a  man  he  is  a 
very  superior  being  to  his  predecessor,  but 
business  competition  nowadays  is  so  keen 
that  he  has  no  time  to  be  anything  but  a 
man  of  business,   and  the  old  dashing, 
bibulous,  practical-joking  commercial  is  as 
extinct  as  the  Iguanodon.    Pleasure  enters 
very  little  into  the  daily  routine  of  his  life ; 
he  must  live    well   in    order   to  secure 
the  special  privileges  and  accommodation 
afforded   him   at   hotels,  and  to  sustain 
him  in  the  exceedingly  arduous  nature  of 
his  calling;  but  the  old  fun  and  cama- 
raderie of  the  profession  has  disappeared 
with  the  old  fan  and  camaraderie  of  the 
road.    The  commercial-room  of  the  present 
day  might  be  a  merchant's  office,  except 
during  the  dinner-hour.    The  genUemen 
dine,  and  honour  the  time-hallowed  toasts; 
but,  the  repast  ended,  there  is  a  rush  for 
the  writing-tables,  and  nothing  but  the 
sound  of  scratching  pens  is  to  be  heard. 
Trains   are   not    snowed-up,  or  railway- 
lines  made  useless,  as  coaches  and  roads 
frequently  were  in  the  old  days,  so  that 
not  even  by  accident  does  the  modern 
*'  com."  often  get  a  chance  of  acting  up  to 
the  traditions  of  his  calling  by  spending  a 
jovial  evening. 

The  modern  professionals  of  the  road 
belong  rather  to  the  amusement-catering 
callings   than   to  those   tonnected  with 


serious  business ;  and  even  of  the  latter, 
many  make  little  more  than  a  show  in 
order  to  avoid  the  sweeping  local  edicts 
concerning  "  vagrom-men." 

Circuses,  from  their  peculiar  character, 
generally  travel  by  road,  and  we  imagine 
that  a  volume  written,  say  by  Mr.  Sanger, 
would  be  a  vast  deal  more  amasingand 
instructive  than  many  books  ostentatioosly 
published  for  amusement  and  instruction. 
The  apparition  of  one  of  these  vast  travel-  I 
ling  caravanserai  in  a  remote  country  road 
is  full  of  suggestiveness  to  the  imagmative 
mind,  especially  if  it  be  seen  firom  some 
distance.    The  weird  appearance  of  camels 
and  elephants  stalking  along  amidst  green 
trees,  ahnoet  makes  us  fancy  for  the  moment 
that  we  are  in  that  England  when,  if  we 
are  to  believe  a  certain  school  of  scientists, 
the  climate  was  tropical,  and  of  which  the 
denizens  of  the  African  jungle  and  desert 
were  prolific  inhabitants.    The  gorgeous 
cars  seen  from  a  distance  might  be  twisted 
into  the  likeness  of  one  of  those  imposing 
processions  by  which  the  artful  old  abbots 
and  Church  dignitaries  imposed  so  easily 
upon  the  minds  of  simple  country-folk. 
The  illusion,  of  course,  is  destroyed  directly 
we  come  face  to  face  with  the  African 
lion-tamer,  clad  in  a  suit  of   corduroys, 
and  smoldng  a  clay-pipe,  and  when  we 
hear  a  few  sentences  proceed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Empress  of  the  Gblden  Isles; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  imposing    from   a 
distance. 

Acrobats,  Punch  and  Judy  men,  German 
bands,  and  organ-grinders  traverse    the 
great  roads  of  our  country  districts  to  an 
enormous  extent,  as  anyone  knows  who  ia 
much  in  the  habit  of  exploring  them.     To 
anyone  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life,  such  an    exis- 
tence   in    all    weathers    and    under    all 
circumstances   appears   intolerable.      Yet 
it  may  be  noted  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
jaded,  downcast  crew,  these  road-profes- 
sionals are  as  jolly  and  contented  as  was 
Chaucer's  famous   company    of  pilgrims. 
Their  expenses  are  little  or  nothing ;  they 
are  completely  their  own  masters ;  a  strict 
bond  of  freemasonry  exists  amongst  them  ; 
they  have  their  own  houses  of  call ;  their 
routes   are    mapped    out    with   method, 
certain  places  being  visited  at  certain  times 
— these  times  being  nicely  calculated   so 
that  the  journey  may  be  rewarded  Tvith 
succesa    The  gntdual  disappearance  of  the 
old  English  pleasure-fair  has  taken  a  ^eat 
deal  of  bread  outof  the  mouths  of  these  folk, 
and  the  maxket^lays  of  oooBlrr  to 
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bat  poor  sabBtitates.  The  dates  of  cotmtry 
bin  were  as  accarately  known  amongst 
the  trayeUing  professions  as  are  the  dates 
of  birthdays  in  families,  and  it  may  be 
imasined  that  no  little  care  was  necessary 
in  the  preparation  of  the  year's  campaign 
to  ensure  attendance  at  as  many  of  these 
festiyals  as  possibla  We  may  wonder, 
when  we  see  these  men  at  snch  fairs  as 
remain,  where  tiiey  come  from ;  bat  if  we 
were  to  qaestion  one  of  them,  we  shoald 
discover  him  to  be  a  complete  walking 
almanack  of  such  events  in  every  part  of 
the  coontry. 

In  spite  of  the  wondroas  changes  which 
have  passed  over  our  country  oaring  the 
last  half-oentary,  the  pedlar  of  old  days 
still  floorishes,  and  Autolycas  is  by  no 
means  an  extinct  beine.  He  may  still 
be  seen  progressing  slowly  along  the 
cottage  rows  of  village  streets,  calling  at 
house  after  house  with  his  oilskin-cased 
basket  containing  the  very  same  collection 
of  worthless  gew-gaws  which  have  been 
the  peculiar  stock-in-trade  of  pedlars  from 
all  tmie. 

He  is  still  regarded  as  an  oracle  and 
newsman,  for,  although  villages  nowadays 
mostly  have  their  clubs  and  reading-rooms, 
there  are  many  people  who  never  see  a 
newspaper,  who  would  not  be  interested  by 
it  if  they  did  see  it^  and  who  are  far  more 
ready  to  hear  the  last  piece  of  gossip  or 
scandal  from  the  next  village  than  the 
most  startling  piece  of  news  from  the 
greater  world  without  He  is  often  a  rogue, 
but  he  is  a  capital  road-companion,  inas- 
much as  it  is  as  much  his  business  to  keep 
himself  au  courant  with  what  is  going  on, 
as  it  is  to  sell  cheap  jewellery  and  fancy 
ribbons ;  and,  as  the  success  of  his  calling 
depends  to  no  small  extent  upon  his 
command  of  thei  <*  gift  of  the  gab/'  he  is 
never  dull  company. 

Another  very  flourishing  professional 
wanderer  is  the  gatherer  of  simples,  or,  as 
he  calls  himself,  the  herbalist.  The  con- 
servatism of  our  country  folk,  in  the  matter 
of  medicine,  comprises,  it  may  be  said, 
almost  all  their  conservatism.  They  are 
beginning  to  regard  ghosts  and  bogles  as 
staff  ana  nonsense;  they  have  learnt 
to  be  moderate  in  their  estimation  of  the 
Londoner,  regarding  him  as  neither  a  very 
marvellous  nor  a  very  terrible  being; 
they  have  forgotten  their  old  customs  to  a 
very  great  extent^  and  their  old  songs  en- 
tirely; but  to  a  wonderful  extent  they 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies 
handed  down  almost  unchanged  from  the 


days  when  the  monks  were  the  sole  depo- 
sitaries of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge. 
Our  simple-gatherer  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of 
doctor  in  his  way.  He  believes  firmly 
that  apoplexy,  paralysis,  gout,  and  rheu- 
matism are  to  be  alienated  by  use  of  wall- 
flowers ;  that  the  Ganterbury-bell  or  throte 
wort  is  good  for  swellings  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat ;  that  golden  rod  stops 
blood-flow;  that  Jesuit's  bark  cures  ague; 
that  the  "  golden  water,"  made  from  Imes- 
of-the-valley,  is  good  to  strengthen  the 
limbs  of  children ;  that  red  valerian,  peony, 
and  columbine  are  invaluable — peony  in 
especial  hastening  the  growth  of  children's 
teeth,  its  dried  roots  being  tied  round  their 
necks. 

He  can  tell  us  all  about  the  carminative 
hot  and  cold  seeds,  the  openine  roots,  the 
emollient  herbs,  the  capillary  nerbs,  the 
sudorific  woods,  the  cordial  flowers,  the 
vast  list  of  flowers  and  roots  which  cure 
diseases  of  corresponding  form — such  as 
nettle-tea  for  nettle-rash,  worm  root  for 
lunacy,  liver  wort  for  liver  complaints, 
saffron-flowers  for  scarlet-fever.  He  works 
hard,  early  and  late;  for  his  occupation 
necessitates  a  good  deal  of  trespassing. 
Long  before  the  woodman  has  shouldered 
his  axe,  and  started  for  the  copses,  the 
gatherer  of  simples  may  be  seen  creeping 
along  the  banks  of  sedgy  streams,  or  knee- 
deep  in  the  grass  and  flowers  of  pleasant 
fields,  or  groping  along  hedgerows,  or 
pushing  his  way  through  thick  under- 
growth, always  in  a  shamefaced  sort  of 
way;  for  his  chief  enemy,  the  keeper, 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  a  man  carrying 
a  stout  stick  and  a  basket  is  not  after 
rabbits  or  any  other  marketable  creature 
that  comes  handy. 

Strange  to  say,  most  of  these  wanderers 
hail  from  the  great  metropolis.  We  have 
met  them  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  at 
the  most  out-of-the-way  spots.  A  German 
bandsman  has  importuned  us  for  a  contri- 
bution under  the  very  shadow  of  the  great 
gateway  of  the  once  famous  house  of  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham.  He  and  his  com- 
panions, scarcely  able  to  express  themselves 
m  English,  had  been  on  the  tramp  over 
East  Anglia  for  a  month,  and  were  then 
going  due  West  We  have  heard  the 
unuiistakable  accent  of  an  East  London 
pedlar  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Hadrian's 
Wall,  at  a  once  famous  inn  known  as  The 
Twice  Brewed,  standing  on  the  military 
road  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle.  We 
have  met  Punch  and  Judy  crossing  that 
wild  expanse  of  fell  country  which  lies 
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between  Allendale  town  and  Alston  in 
Gamberland,  the  box  in  which  Punch  and 
Company  travelled  being  a  Bermondsey 
haddock-case.  We  have  heard  a  music- 
hall  ditty,  which  three  weeks  before  was 
being  howled  and  whistled  by  every  Lon- 
don gamin,  shouted  forth  in  the  quiet 
street  of  a  Dartmoor  village  by  a  gentleman 
who  must  have  been  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  travelling  chapmen  and  ballad-mongers 
of  old  time,  such  a  curious  sheaf  of  old 
ditties  had  he  under  his  arm.  But  the 
retailer  of  ballads  is  a  rare  object  nowadays. 
Music  is  a  cheap  and  frequent  taste,  and 
the  village  youths  who  used  to  pass  their 
leisure  time  in  ringing  grandsire  bobs  and 
triple-majors  in  the  church  steeple,  are  now 
drilled  into  the  execution  of  elees  and 
madrigals  by  the  parson  and  his  lady  folk. 
The  professional  tramp  is  an  entirely 
distinct  being  from  any  road  wanderers 
hitherto  named.  From  his  title  one  would 
imagine  that  he  amongst  all  of  them  would 
be  the  greatest  traveller.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Miserable  wretch  as  he 
looks,  he  has  a  very  keen  eye  to  personal 
convenience  and  comfort,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  he  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
outlandish  counties,  or  very  far  from  a 
main  road.  He  bears,  in  fact,  the  same 
relation  to  other  knights  of  the  road  that 
the  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel  bears  to  the 
merchant  skipper,  who  wanders  all  over 
the  globe,  and  who  does  not  know  ^ntil  he 
arrives  at  a  port  where  next  he  may  go. 
As  a  rule,  he  confines  himself  to  certain 
districts  lying  between  certain  "  houses  " — 
i.e.,  unions,  with  the  character  of  which  he 
is  thoroughly  well  acquainted.  He  U 
always  on  the  tramp,  but  although  in  his 
peculiar  limping  mode  of  progression  he 
covers  more  miles  of  road  in  a  day  than 
his  personal  appearance  would  warrant  us 
in  believing  him  capable  of  performing,  he 
sees  a  very  small  circle  of  country  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  he  occupies  *'on 
business."  As  often  as  not  he  confines 
himself  to  a  certain  country  or  a  certain 
round  of  parishes ;  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  exploration  is  not  strong  within  him, 
and  he  very  much  prefers  monotony  with 
certain  results,  to  variety  with  uncertainty. 
The  same  custom  is  apparent  amongst 
those  itinerant  vendors  of  basket-work  and 
cheap  hardware,  who  are  generically  known 
as  *'  gipsies,"  although  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  have  not  a  drop  of  true  Homany 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  whose  wheeled 
houses  are  such  objects  of  envy  and  mystery 
to  the  youthful  mind.      They  confine  their 


movements  to  certain  roads,  which  they 
traverse  at  certain  seasons,  and  may  be 
observed  to  pass  particular  places  at  almost 
mathematically  regular  intervals.  We  once 
came  across  a  basket-cart  belonging  to 
John  Wild,  of  Marden,  Kent,  in  the  midst 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  but  it  was  an  excep- 
tional occurrence,  probably  arising  from 
the  fact  that  John  Wild  had  been  infring- 
ing the  eighth  commandment  somewhere 
in  his  usual  district^  and  was  travelling 
''abroad"  from  motives  of  personal  con- 
venience. 

One  question  to  which  we  have  never 
had  an  entirely  satisfactory  answer  is, 
What  becomes  of  all  these,  nomad  folk 
during  the  long  months  of  winter )  Some 
of  them,  we  can  understand,  amalgamate 
themselves  with  the  population  of  great 
cities,  and  follow  other  callings ;  some,  we 
can  readily  believe,  get  boarded  and  lodged 
at  the  public  expense  in  unions,  prisons, 
and  even  in  regiments,  whence  they 
emerge  with  the  first  burst  of  vernal 
weather.  At  any  rate,  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  beginning  of  April  they 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the 
roads,  and  the  eunous  explorer  who  would 
select  that  period  of  the  year  for  a  study  of 
our  English  road-professionals  might  be 
pardoned  for  believbg  that  the  race  became 
extinct  with  the  old  glory  of  the  road 
itself. 

ODD  STORIES  ABOUT  BINGS. 


The  late  Colonel  G.  Paulett  Cameron, 
C.B.,  possessed  a  singularly  curious  ring, 
called  the  ''Tiger's  Claw,"  to  which  was 
attached  an  episode  of  a  sanguinary  cha- 
racter, related  by  the  historians  of  India. 

About  the  year  1650,  Sevajee  founded 
the  Mahratta  monarchy,  which,  subse- 
quently, was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  that  arose  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire.  At  the 
period  of  its  first  uprising,  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  for  Sevajee  to 
gain  possession  of  the  rich  and  renowned 
city  of  Beeja,  which,  at  that  period,  was 
said  by  Eastern  writers  to  be  thirty  miles 
in  circumference.  Finding  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  take  it  by  force,  he 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Mogul 
governor,  Afzool  Khan.  It  was  agreed, 
to  defeat  treachery,  that  each  shomd  be 
attended  by  only  a  single  follower.  At 
the  appointed  time  Sevajee  prepared  him- 
self for  what  he  considered  a  holy  work 
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by  the  ceremoaieB  of  religion,  and  the 
solace  of  maternal  approbation.  He  per- 
formed his  ablations  with  peculiar  care, 
and  prostrating  himself  at  his  mother's 
feet^  he  besoi^ht  her  blessing.  Thus 
monJly  armed  for  the  conflict,  he  did  not^ 
however,  neglect  to  provide  himself  with 
the  more  sabstantial  requisites  of  success 
and  safety.  To  appearance,  his  covering 
was  only  a  turban  and  a  cotton  gown,  bat 
beneath  he  wore  a  steel-chain  cap,  and 
steel  armour.  Within  his  right  sleeve  he 
placed  a  crooked  dagger,.  <»lled  in  the 
language  of  the  country  a  scorpion,  and 
on  the  fingers  of  his  left-hand,  a  treacherous 
weapon  called  a  "tiger's  claw,"  which 
consists  of  three  crooked  blades  of  small 
dimensions;  the  whole  being  easily  con- 
cealed in  a  half-closed  hand.  Thus  accoutred, 
he  advanced  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
Khan  had  arrived  before  him,  and  Sevajee, 
aa  he  approached,  frequently  stopped  as 
though  under  the  influence  of  alarm.  To 
assure  him«  the  armed  attendant  of  the 
Mahometan  general  removed  a  few  paces 
distant  from  his  master,  and  the  latter 
^proaching  Sevajee,  tfie  conference  com- 
menced by  the  ordinary  ceremonial  of  an 
embraoa  The  Mahratta  prepared  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity,  and  struck  the 
tigered,  daw  into  the  body  of  the  Ehan, 
following  the  blow  by  another  from  his 
dagger.  Tho  Ehan  drew  his  sword,  and 
made  a  cut  at  the  assassin,  but  it  fell 
harmless  on  the  concealed  armour. 
Sevajee's  follower  rushed  to  his  support, 
and  a  pre^ncerted  signal  being  given,  a 
body  of  troops  attacked  those  of  his 
advenary,  who  had  been  stationed  at  a 
little  distance,  and  who,  being  unprepared 
'for  such  an  attack,  found  themselves  ex- 
poeed  to  an  enemy  before  they  could 
stand  to  their  arm&  The  victory  enriched 
Sevajee  with  a  vast  amount  of  plunder ; 
bat  this  was  little  compared  with  the 
accession  of  reputation  which  he  owed  to 
it;  the  perpetration  of  successful  treachery 
being,  in  Mahratta  estimation,  the  highest 
exercise  of  human  genius. 

Outwardly  the  tiger-ring  appears  like 
two  rings  of  plain  coloured  stones  on 
different  fingers,  but  these  are  connected 
inwardly  by  the  formidable  weapon 
mentioned. 

In  a  work  on  Finger-ring  Lore  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  some  instances  are 
given  of  lost  rin^  recovered  from  fishes. 
The  following  might  have  been  added. 
The  facts  are  related  by  Sir  E.  Alexander, 
in  hia.Sabaop-fishiiig  in  Cani^la : 


"Seven  o'clock  came,  and  William 
Massey,  having  handed  his  bride-elect  to 
the  table,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  hospitable 
board,  around  which  were  assembled 
twenty  people,  and  proceeded  to  carve 
the  salmon,  which  we  had  so  recently  killed 
On  placing  the  fish-knife  near  the  gills  to 
take  off  the  first-cut  of  the  head,  it  grated 
on  some  unyielding  substance,  which  pre- 
vented his  making  the  proper  incision  in 
the  fish,  whereupon  he  took  a  fork  and 
drew  out  from  a  bed  which  it  had  formed 
for  itself,  beneath  the  gills,  a  solid  gold 
finger-ring,  with  the  word  *  pure '  stamped 
on  the  inside  of  it.  It  was  handed  aboat 
as  a  curiosity,  and  the  whisper  at  table 
was  that  it  was  one  of  the  rings  of  the 
former  Mrs.  Massey,  who,  with  her  foot- 
man and  two  boatmen  had  been  lost  in  a 
fogy  while  crossing  the  Shannon,  near  the 
spot  where  the  salmon  in  question  had 
been  caught,  but  this  her  husband  denied 
aloud,  and  eventually  his  sister,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Drew,  took  possession  of  it." 

Mr.  John  H.  V  an  Lennep,  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  relates  that  some  years 
before  the  di'ainage  of  the  Haarlemmer- 
meir,  a  lake  which,  for  its  extension,  almost 
merited  the  name  of  a  sweet-water  sea, 
Mr.  Van  Notten,  a  gentleman  living  at 
Amsterdam,  happened  to  be  one  of  a  party 
on  a  fishing  excursion  on  that  lake,  then 
justly  renowned  for  its  beautiful  perch. 
By  some  accident,  Mr.  Van  Notten  chanced 
to  drop  his  ring  into  the  water,  and 
naturally  considered  it  lost  for  ever. 
Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  drainage 
of  the  lake  was  proceeding  fast,  when  Mr. 
Van  Notten  was  apprised  that  a  ring  had 
been  found  in  the  reclaimed  grounds. 
Though  very  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility 
of  its  being  his  lost  property,  he  thought 
some  enquiry  might  be  made,  and  before 
leaving  home  he  provided  himself  with  an 
impression  of  his  arms  in  sealing-wax  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  seal.  Scarcely 
had  he  presented  this  proof  to  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  keeping  the  ring  was,  before 
he  heard  the  welcome  reply,  "Sir,  I  do 
not  want  any  further  proof ;  there  is  the 
ring — ^it  is  your  own." 

The  ring  of  invisibility,  such  as  Gyges  is 
said  to  have  worn,  occupied  a  large  share 
of  popular  superstition  in  early  timea  In 
a  curious  and  rare  work,  entitled.  The 
Majick  of  Eirani,  Eing  of  Percia,  and  of 
Harpocration — printed  in  the  year  1685— 
is  a  curious  receipt  for  making  this  charmed 
ring.  "  Dissolve  the  eyes  of  a  quail,  or  of 
tJie  sea-tench,  with  a  little  water  in  a  glass 
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vessel  for  seven  days,  then  add  a  little  oyle ; 
put  a  little  of  this  into  the  candle,  or  only 
anoy  nt  a  rag,  and  light  among  the  company, 
and  they  will  look  upon  themselves  as  devils 
on  fire,  so  that  every  one  will  ran  his  way. 
In  the  sardonyx  stone,  engrave  a  qaail, 
and  under  its  feet  a  sea-tench,  and  put  a 
little  of  the  said  confection  under  the  stone 
in  the  hollow  of  the  ring,  and  when  you 
are  unwOling  to  be  seen,  anoint  your  face 
all  over  with  the  aforesaid  confection,  and 
wear  the  ring,  and  no  man  shall  see  you 
if  you  do  anything  in  the  house ;  no,  not 
if  you  should  take  anything  away  that  is 
in  the  housa" 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  story  of  Oyges 
comes  up  again  in  the  Welsh  romance  of 
Morte  d' Arthur.  One  is  there  said  to 
have  a  ring  which  possessed  the  virtue  of 
rendering  the  wearer  invisible,  and  which, 
with  Ouendolen's  chess-board,  was  reckoned 
among  the  thirteen  wonders  of  Britain. 
In  the  Mabinogion,  stones  conferring  in- 
visibility are  frequently  mentioned,  usually 
in  the  favourite  form  of  a  gem  set  in  a  ring. 
"Take  this  ring,"  said  thq  damsel  with 
yellow  curling  hair,  *'  and  put  it  on  thy 
finger  with  the  stone  inside  thy  hand,  and 
close  thy  hand  upon  the  stone,  and  so  long 
as  thou  concealest  it^  it  will  conceal  thee.'' 

The  stone  of  invisibility  was  formerly 
kept  at  Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire,  the 
city  whence  St.  David  journeyed  into  Pem- 
brokeshira  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Triads 
thus  :  "  The  stone  of  the  King  of  Luned, 
which  liberated  Owen,  the  son  of  Urien, 
from  between  the  portcullis  and  the  wall ; 
whoever  concealed  that  stone,  or  bezel, 
would  conceal  him."  The  "  Stone  of 
Remembrance/'  also  alluded  to  in  the 
Mabinogion,"  was  a  jewel  endowed  with 
invaluable  properties,  which  it  imparted, 
not  only  to  its  wearer,  but  to  anyone  who 
looked  upon  it.  "  Ronabury,"  says  Iddawe 
to  the  enchanted  dreamer  on  the  yellow 
calf-akin,  "  dost  thou  see  the  ring,  with  a 
stone  set  in  it,  that  is  upon  the  Emperor's 
hand t "  "I  see  it,"  he  answered ;  ** it  is 
one  of  the  properties  of  that  stone  to  enable 
thee  to  remember  that  thou  seest  here  to- 
night, and  hadst  thou  not  seen  the  stone, 
thou  would'st  never  have  been  able  to  re- 
member aught  thereof." 

Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  essays,  alludes 
to  the  Platonic  ring,  that  renders  the 
wearer  invisible,  turned  inward  towards 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  adds,  "  If  such 
were  common,  a  great  many  would  often 
hide  themselves  when  they  ought  most  to 
appear." 


The  ring  of  invisibility  which  belonged 
to  Otnet,  King  of  Lombardy,  given  to  Mm 
by  the  Queen-mother  when  he  went  to  gain 
in  marriage  the  Soldan's  daughter,  had, 
among  other  virtues,  the  very  useful  one 
of  directing  the  wearer  the  right  road  to 
take  in  travelling. 

The  fish  and  the  ring,- however,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  traditions  we  have.  In  the 
Talmud  fables,  the  prodigy  of  Solomon's 
ring  is  duly  related,  and  ancient  writers 
have  enlarged  upon  the  same  theme. 
*'Here  in  Hippo,"  says  Aogustine, 
"there  was  a  poor  and  holy  old  man, 
by  name  Florentius,  who  obtained  a 
living  by  tailoring.  This  man  once  lost 
his  coat,  and,  not  being  able  to  purchase 
another  to  replace  it,  he  came  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Twenty  Martyrs  in  this  city, 
and  prayed  aloud  to  them,  beseeching  that 
they  would  enable  him  to  get  another 
garment  A  number  of  silly  boys,  who 
overheard  him,  followed  him  on  his  depar- 
ture, scoffing  at  him,  and  asking  him 
whether  he  had  begged  fifty  pence  from 
the  martyrs  to  buy  a  coat  The  poor  man 
went  on  silently  towards  home,  and,  as  he 
passed  near  the  sea,  he  saw  a  large  fish 
which  had  been  cast  upon  the  sand,  and 
was  still  panting.  The  other  persons  who 
were  present  allowed  him  to  take  -up  the 
fish,  which  he  brought  to  one  Oatosus,  a 
cook,  and  a  good  Christian,  who  bought  it 
of  him  for  throe  hundred  pence.  With  this 
he  meant  to  purchase  wool,  which  his  wife 
might  spin,  and  make  into  a  garment  for 
him.  When  the  cook  cut  up  the  fish,  he 
found  within  its  belly  a  ring  of  gold,  which 
his  conscience  persuaded  him  to  give  to  die 
poor  man  from  whom  he  bought  the  fish. 
He  did  so,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Behold* 
how  the  Twenty  Martyrs  have  clothed 
you  1 " 

Many  stories  have  been  related  of  the 
recognition  of  persons  by  a  ring.  The 
following  instance  has  been  recorded  by 
De  Thou  and  other  French  historians.  In 
1562,  Rouen  was  besieged  by  the  Protes- 
tants, and  the  governor  of  the  city,  Mont- 
gomery, having  observed  the  dauntless 
bravery  of  an  officer  under  his  command, 
Francois  de  Civille,  entrusted  him  with 
the  defence  of  a  fortified  gate.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  was  shot  through  the  head 
by  an  arquebusier,  and  rendered  insensible. 
Falling  from  the  rampart,  and  considered 
dead,  he  was  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and 
some  earth  was  lightly  thrown  over  him. 
He  lay  thus  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
six  in  the  evening.    His  faithful  servant^ 
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Bamed  Barr^,  hearing  of  the  sad  fate  of 
hiB  master,  obtained  permiasion  to  search 
for  the  body,  and  have  it  buried.  All  his 
care  seemed  f  raitless,  for  the  body  was 
disfigured  and  covered  with  mud.  He  was 
about  to  return  disconsolate,  when  he 
observed,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  some- 
thing shining  briUiantly,  and,  stooping 
down,  he  found  it  proceeded  from  a  dia- 
mond which  his  master  wore  in  a  ring.  On 
touching  the  finger,  be  fancied  there  was 
some  warmth  in  it,  and  he  conveyed  the 
body  tenderly  to  the  garrison,  where  the 
body  was  examined  and  pronounced  life- 
less. The  servant,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  opinion,  and  re- 
mained watching  his  master,  until,  after 
four  days  of  insensibility,  Civilie  re- 
gained his  senses  and  was  restored  to 
consciousness.  This  remarkable  man,  who 
was  bom  in  1537,  and  died  in  1614, 
was  the  hero  of  numberless  adventures 
and  critical  escapes.  D'Aubign^,  the 
historian,  relates :  "  I  saw  him  at  the 
national  assemblies,  a  deputy  from  Nor- 
mandy, forty-two  years  alter  his  wound, 
and  I  observed  that  when  we  signed  our 
depositions,  he  always  added:  'Franfois 
de  Oiville,  three  times  dead,  three  times 
buried,  and  three  times,  by  God's  grace, 
restored  to  life.' " 

Recognition  by  means  of  a  ring  is  pleas- 
ingly rendered  in  a  tale  of  Italian  Tirois, 
one  of  which  is  called  Zendrarola,  equiva- 
lent to  our  Cinderella,  of  which,  with  a  few 
variations,  it  is  a  counterpart.  The  heroine, 
in  love  with  a  young  Count,  obtains  the 
place  of  kitchen-maid  in  his  palace ;  but 

SM  to  a  ball  richly  dressed,  where  the 
nnt,  not  knowing  her  thus  changed,  falls 
in  love  with  her.  He  gives  her  a  ring, 
which,  in  her  renewed  capacity  of  cook,  she 
sends  up  in  his  broth,  as  Klein-Else,  in  a 
nearly  similar  story  in  The  North  Tirolean 
Folk-lore,  does  in  a  pancake.  The  count 
recognises  the  ring  and  marries  her. 

In  one  or  two  versions  of  the  Roman 
story,  the  means  of  recognition  is  a  ring, 
instead  of  a  slipper. 

A  story  of  %  rinff  being  the  price  of  a 
kiss  is  related  in  uie  Icelandic  Kormak's 
Sag%  showine  in  what  light  the  fair  sex 
was  regarded  there  in  ancient  times. 
AUusion  is  made  to  a  duel  in  which  Thor- 
vard,  as  the  wounded  person,  is  obliged  to 
give  his  antagonist  a  gold  ring,  equivalent 
to  the  legal  fine  of  three  marks.  In  another 
duel  wiUi  Kormak,  in  a  love-affair,  he  is 
again  overcome,  and  is  obliged  to  sive 
another  gold  ring,  and  finds  that  duelling 


is  not  only  dangerous,  but  it  is  also  an 
expensive  amusement  Kormak,  before 
setting  sail  for  Norway,  pays  a  visit  to  the 
Lady  Keingarda,  for  whom  he  had  battled, 
and  he  gives  her  two  kisses.  Tborvard 
declares  that  he  must  pay  the  legal  fine  for 
his  audacity. 

«  What  do  ye  demand  t "  asks  Kormak. 

'*The  two  rings,"  replies  Thorvard, 
**  which  I  had  to  give  thee,  by  virtue  of  the 
Holmgang  regulations  '* — a  penalty  exacted 
for  this  breach  of  good  manners. 

*'Be  it  so,"  said  Kormak,  giving  him 
the  two  rings,  and  extemporising  a  strophe, 
which  runs  somewhat  as  follows : 

For  two  kitsds  impreas'd, 

With  glowing  desire 
On  a  woman's  sweet  lips, 

Two  gold  rings  ye  require. 

The  gems  shall  be  yours, 
Though  methinln  tis  not  meet 

To  tax  a  poor  wight 
For  so  luscious  a  treat. 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Visits  to  High  Tartary, 
Yarkand,  and  Kashgar,  gives  an  instance  of 
the  efficacy  of  a  seal-ring  in  reducing  an 
elephant  to  obedienca  "The  King  of 
Bokhara  marched  to  Khokand  and  estab- 
lished his  prot^g6,  Koodah  Tftr.  The 
Khokandees  were  much  struck  by  two 
elephants  which  he  brought  with  him. 
These  are  the  envy  of  all  other  Central 
Asian  potentatea  It  was  gravely  related 
to  me  that  one  of  these  elephants  having 
got  loose,  set  off  on  the  road  to  Bokbftnik 
Attempts  were  made,  but  vainly,  to  stop 
him.  The'  servants  reported  the  matter  to 
their  master.  The  Ameer  took  off  his 
signet-ring,  the  symbol  of  his  authority, 
and  dispatched  it  by  the  hands  of  a  courier 
on  horseback,  saying,  'When  you  have  over- 
taken the  elephant,  put  it  before  him,  and 
in  my  name,  and  tell  him  to  return  to 
Khokand.'  The  man  did  so,  whereupon 
the  elephant  paused,  turned  round,  and 
slowly  returned  to  the  city." 

The  salutary  virtues  of  a  rine,  inde- 
pendent of  the  enchantments  and  occult 
powers  grafted  on  it  in  olden  times,  are 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  following 
anecdote.  In  the  Histoires  et  Paraboles 
of  Father  Bonaventure  Girandeau  (edit 
1813),  is  the  story  of  a  rich  man,  whose 
remorse  for  an  ill-spent  life  led  him  to 
Bome  to  beseech  the  Pope  to  convert  him. 
The  Pope  suggested  various  penances  that 
he  should  undergo,  but  none  seemed  to 
meet  his  case;  fasting  was  detrimental  to 
his  health;  he  had  no  time  to  read  or  pray; 
to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  would  interrupt 
his  worldly  affairs-^in  fact,  to  every  reoom- 
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mendation  of  the  Pope  he  had  some 
ezcoBe  for  not  oarrying  it  out.  The  Pope 
heard  the  penitent  patientlj,  and,  on  his 
leaving,  gave  him  a  gold  ring,  on  which 
was  the  inscription,  "Memento  mori" 
(Remember  yoa  most  die),  and  told  him 
that  he  should  always  wear  the  ring,  and 
read  the  inscription  at  least  once  a  day. 

The  rich  man  retired,  congratolating 
himself  on  having  so  light  a  task  imposed 
upon  him,  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  words 
fell  deeper  and  deeper  on  his  mind,  and 
he  said  to  himself :  '*  As  I  must  die,  what 
else  have  I  in  the  world  to  prepare  myself 
for  it  t  Why  regard  my  health  that  death 
must  destroy,  or  think  of  riches  that  will 
pass  away!"  The  eonclusion  of  these 
thoughts  led  to  his  pursuing  a  life  of 
rigorous  self-denial,  and  doing  worthy 
actions,  which  made  him  beloved  by  all  to 
his  dying  day. 

In  one  of  Hawthorne's  American  notes, 
he  relates  a  singular  incident  that  befell 
his  friend.  Dr.  Harris,  while  a  junior  at 
college.  Being  in  want  of  money  to 
purchase  shirts,  and  other  necessaries,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  obtain  it,  he  set  out 
on  a  walk  from  Cambridge  to  Boston.  On 
the  way  he  cut  a  stick,  and  after  walking 
a  short  distance  perceived  that  something 
had  become  attached  to  the  end  of  it 
This  proved  to  be  a  gold  ring,  bearing  the 
motto,  "  Ood  speed  thee,  friend  1 "  an  en- 
couragement to  persevere  in  his  efforts 
for  improvement,  and  a  salutary  assistance 
to  him. 

Riogs,  as  we  know,  in  former  times, 
were  sometimes  officially  used  in  the  con- 
veyance of  property,  and  were  legally 
recognised  as  part  and  parcel  of  such 
transfers.  In  the  eighteentii  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Sir  Francis  Englefield 
settled  his  manor  and  estate  at  Englefield, 
in  Berkshire,  on  Francis,  his  nephew,  with 
power,  notwithstanding,  of  revoking  his 
grant "  if  he,  during  his  natural  life,  should 
deliver  or  tender  to  his  nephew  a  gold 
ring."  "  With  intent,"  says  Burke,  "  to 
make  void  the  uses  of  his  said  settle- 
ment; various  disputes  and  points  of 
law  arose  (the  manors,  lands,  and  vast 
possessions  having  been  forfeited  to  the 
Queen  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  her 
reign)  whether  the  said  manor  and  estate 
of  Eoglefield  were  forfeited  to  the  Queen." 
In  order  to  settle  the  dispute  off-hand, 
Elizabeth,  in  the  ensuing  session,  had  a 
special  Act  passed,  establishing  the 
forfeiture  of  Englefield  to  herself,  her 
heirs   and  assigns,  and,  backed  by  the 


enactment,  she  came  upon  the  seene, 
tendered  a  gold  ring  to  Sir  Franeis,  and 
seized  and  confiscated  the  said  manor  and 
estate,  and  many  other  possessions. 

By  the  ingenious,  if  not  cunning,  device 
by  which  Queen  ElLsabeth  oonfis(^ited  the 
estates  of  the  Englefields,  this  andent 
family  was  stripped  of  an  inheritance  on 
which  they  had  flourished  for  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  years. 

The  Queen's  love  for  jewellery  was  un- 
bounded, and  her  wily  courtiers  availed 
themselves  of  this  passion  by  giving  her 
numerous  jewels  as  New  Year  presents; 
but  among  the  costly  rings  in  which  she 
took  especial  delight,  none  could  bring  her 
such  good  fortune  (however  equivocally 
employed)  as  the  fiold  ring  that  tumea 
the  fortunes  of  the  Englefielda 

LADY   LOVELACE. 

Bt  tb>  authob  or  **  Judhh  Wthhs,"  Bta,  Bxa 
CHAPTEB    XXXV. 

Ths  preservation  of  Unde  Hugh's 
serenity  of  temper  was  a  task  EUinor 
detested,  and  yet  one  which  from  time  to 
time  she  found  herself  compelled  to  take 
in  hand.  If  only  she  could  have  kept  a 
third  maid  to  perform  the  tiresome  office 
she  would  have  been  quite  willing  to  have 
assigned  to  her  one  of  the  slippers  she 
herself  was  wdting  to  step  into — ^in  other 
words,  have  shared  with  her  the  handsome 
fortune  she  was  expecting  to  accrue  to  her 
when  Uncle  Hugh  died.  Fatigue  of  heart 
she  shunned  aa  much  as  she  did  fatigue  of 
body.  The  economy  of  the  emotions  was 
an  art  in  which  she  was  an  adept 

'*Why  should  I,"  she  had  ezdaimed 
to  Lucy  as  she  detailed  to  her  another 
gusty  interview  with  ^e  old  gentlenuin, 
"  be  compelled  to  smile  and  say  pleasant 
things,  when  I  have  no  wish  to  say  any- 
thing at  all?" 

And  Lucy's  answer,  an  answer  now  that 
was  beginning  to  be  a  aort  of  refrain  to 
the  duets  these  two  sang  together,  had 
been: 

"Oh,  my  darling,  I  wish  I  coidd  do 
this  for  you — give  your  smiles  as  well  as 
your  tears  when  they  are  a  tadc  to  you." 

Uncle  Hugh  was,  forhinwin  a  singularly 
tempestuous  frame  of  mmd  just  then.  Like 
his  beautiful  niece^  he  did  not  care  to  spend 
his  soul  over  the  small  worries  and  anxieties 
of  existence.  To  his  way  of  thinking  a 
gentleman  should  have  the  affairs  of  life 
made  smooth  and  ready  to  his  hand  just 
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aa  he  had  his  d<^  trained  and  his  guns 
loaded  for  him.  He  was  willing  enough 
that  this,  his  favoorite  niece,  should  have 
her  whims  and  wishes  humoured  to  their 
fullest  ertent,  always  provided  they  were 
whims  and  wishes  that  did  not  run  counter 
to  his  own,  and  for  which  he  could  expe- 
rience a  fair  amount  of  sympathy.  Bat 
somehow  of  late  these  two  conditions  did 
not  appear  to  be  fulfilled,  a  catastophe,  no 
doubt,  for  which  Providence  in  part  was 
to  blame,  in  part  Ellinor  herseli  Pro- 
vidence, for  example,  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  Juliet's  ill-health,  the  breaking-up 
of  Mrs.  Yorke's  London  home,  and  for  the 
eonsequent  unpleasant  necessity  of  pro- 
viding suitable  quarters  for  Ellinor  during 
the  winter  season ;  but  Providence  could 
in  no  sense  be  held  to  blame  for  the  young 
lady's  diBContent  with  her  suitable  quarters 
when  they  had  been  found  for  her,  nor 
for  the  whimsicalness  of  her  conduct  in 
taking  flight  from  them,  and  establishing 
herself,  as  she  had,  in  quarters  that  were 
not  so  suitable,  and  with  which  unsuita- 
bility  she,  moreover,  appeared  entirely 
content. 

**  What  you  can  find  to  do  here  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  with  Sir  Peter  and  his 
wife  always  upstairs  in  armchairs,  or 
driving  about  the  town  looking  after  new 
doctors,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine,"  he 
said,  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat,  and  having 
visions  meanwhile  of  a  number  of  young 
men  making  themselves  free  of  the  house, 
and  there  being  *'the  mischief  to  pay" 
afterwarda 

"  We  eat,  we  drink,  we  sleep,  we  go  out 
driving,  occasionally  we  walk.  I  suppose 
we  should  do  all  these  things  whether  Sir 
Peter  and  Lady  Moulsey  were  upstairs  or 
down,"  answered  EUinor  composedly. 

Bv  a  coincidence  this  interview  with 
Uncle  Hugh  took  place  on  the  self-same 
morning  Uiat  Phil  had  a  few  questions 
put  to  mm  by  Colonel  Wickham. 

*'  Do  you  get  any  visitors  t  That* s  what 
I  want  to  know,"  asked  Uncle  Hugh, 
stopping  in  front  of  her  chair,  and  looking 
full  at  her.  '*Any  confounded  young 
foob  who  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
their  time,  and  so  come*  in  here  to  make 
asses  of  themselves  t  " 

Uncle  Hugh  had  a  large  head^a  dis- 
tinetly  pleasure  *  loving,  money -spending 
head — ^but  in  stature  he  was  somewhat 
dumpy.  Nevertheless,  as  he  said  this,  his 
neck  elongated  and  has  figure  seemed  to 
extend  itself  till  one  would  have  credited 


him  with  at  least  five  foet  ten  inches  of 
bone  and  muscle. 

''Several  of  my  mother's  old  friends 
have  been  to  see  me — a  Bishop  of  some- 
where or  other  and  his  wife ;  a  Sir  Joseph 
Someone — I've  forgotten  his  name — and 
his  wife.  I  think  he  has  something  to 
do  with  the  Post  Office,  or  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  the  British  Museum — I'm  not 
sure  which.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
belong  to  the  class  you  name." 

Uncle  Hugh  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
began  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
again. 

EUinor's  coolness  and  self-possession 
under  the  fire  of  his  crisp,  blustering 
interrogatories  always  smoothed  down  his 
ill-humour.  If  she  had  snapped  at  him, 
or  grown  nervous  and  ill  at  ease  under  his 
cross-questioning,  the  chances  were  he 
would  have  cut  her  off  with  a  shilling. 

He  came  back  from  the  other  end  of  th^ 
long  room  with  a  calmer  question : 

"  Now,  Nell,  you  know  perfectly  well 
what  I  mean.  Are  there  any  of  those  lank- 
haired  young  idiots  who  call  themselves 
poets,  or  any  of  those  infernal  painters, 
dangling  about  the  house)  You  know 
there  were  whispers  about  you  and  young 
Thorne — that  fool  who  didn't  know  how 
to  handle  a  pistol — a  little  while  ago.  Of 
course  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  reports — ^I  know  that — and  no  one 
with  any  sense  in  his  head  believed 
them ;  but  still  I  do  not  choose  that  such 
whispers  should  be  set  going — do  you 
hear  f  I  won't  have  you  talked  about  in 
that  way  I " 

Ellinor  winced  a  little,  but  did  not 
show  it. 

"Mr.  Effingham  has  been  here  exactly 
three  times  to  paint  me  as  Oyneth,  but  I 
wrote  to  him  last  night,  and  told  him  he 
must  not  come  again,  as  you  did  not 
approve  of  my  giving  sittings  to  such 
youthful  members  of  his  profession,"  she 
answered  quietly. 

"You  did!" 

"Yes;  I.  told  him  you  had  a  strong 
antipathy  to  all  painters,  especially  young 
ones,  and  begged  him  to  keep  clear  of  the 
house  for  the  future." 

Uncle  Hugh  smiled  a  grim  smila 

"  That's  about  the  most  sensible  thing 
you've  ever  done  in  your  life,  Nell ;  you've 
fiaved  me  the  trouble  of  speaking  my  mind 
to  him,"  he  said  approvingly.  "Now 
what  I  want  to  know  is  when  you're  going 
to  join  your  mother.  I'm  convinced  that's 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  now.    Sir  Peter 
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and  his  wife  will  light  among  their  manj 
doctors  on  a  man  who'll  suddenly  start 
tiiem  off  for  one  of  the  Hesses  or  the 
'Bads— confoonded  hambugs  the  whole  lot 
are !— and  I  shall  have  yon  thrown  on  my 
hands  again ! " 

He  broke  off"  for  a  moment,  then  added 
with  an  energy  that  left  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  wish : 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  Ellinor,  you  would 
make  haste  and  bring  off  that  fine  match 
you're  always  talking  about  1 " 

''  My  dear  uncle,  if  ever  I'm  to  make  a 
fine  match  I  must  have  someone  to  do  the 
active  and  aggressive  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  ma  You  don't  expect  me  to  go 
out  of  my  way  to  lay  traps  and  snares  for 
men.    It  wouldn't  suit  me  ! " 

Uncle  Hugh  chuckled : 

"It  seems  to  me,  without  going  very 
much  out  of  your  way,  you  contrive  to  do 
a  fair  amount  of  execution.  Bat  who,  may 
I  ask,  young  lady,  do  you  expect  to  do  the 
active  and  aggressive  part  for  you  t  Not 
me,  I  hope,  at  my  time  of  Ufa" 

EUinor's  reply  was  the  languidly-put 
question : 

"Have  you  seen  Lord  Winterdowne 
lately  1  Will  he  be  in  town  before  Easter, 
do  you  think  t " 

Uncle  Hugh  gave  a  lone,  low  whistle. 

"  Oh,  that^s  it,  is  it  t  The  wmd  sits  in 
that  quarter.  My  dear  niece,  I  have  seen 
Lord  Winterdowne  no  later  than  yesterday, 
when  he  was  in  town,  presiding  at  a  meet^ 
ing  of  'ologists  of  some  sort,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  possibility  of  his  being  in  town 
this  side  of  Easter.  So,  while  you  are 
waiting  for  that  desirable  event,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  pack  up  your  boxes 
and  set  off  for  the  Riviera,  in  company 
with  that  little  girl  you've  taken  such  a 
violent  fancy  for." 

He  was  a  dogged  old  man  this  Uncle 
Hugh,  and  went  back  terrier-like  to  his 
fads,  like  a  dog  to  his  bona 

Ellinor  felt  she  must  get  this  bone  from 
between  his  teeth,  though  her  fingers  got 
bitten  in  the  process. 

"I'm  not  fit  for  a  long  journey  just 
now,"  she  said,  with  ever  such  a  slight 
frown ;  "  my  cold  has  pulled  me  down  a 
good  deal,  and  the  sight  of  Juliet  and  her 
many  ailments  would  be  sure  to  bring  me 
still  lower." 

«  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  don't  you  go 
to  a  doctor,  if  you  feel  as  bad  as  all  that  ? " 
ejaculated  the  old  gentleman  irritably,  yet 
with  some  real  feeling  below  the  irritability, 
for   he   could  not  forget  how  that  his 


mother  and  two  brothers  had  died  of  Hai 
selfsame  diseaee  which  had  now  EUinor's 
sister  in  its  fell  grasp. 

"  Oh,  I'm  going,Uncle  Hugh — ^I'm  always 
going ;  but  you  know  how  I  hate  doctors- 
how  the  very  sight  of  them  sets  ne 
shivering  and  thinking  of  churchyards  and 
all  that " 

But  Uncle  Hugh  interrupted  her. 

"  Look  here,  ifell !  it's  just  this :  if  you 
don't  find  a  doctor  for  yourself,  I  shall  do 
it  for  you,  and  see  if  there  really  is  anything 
ailing  you,  or  if  it's  only  one  of  your 
fancies.  Why,  medical  registers  must 
abound  in  this  housa  I  should  say  the 
whole  literature  of  the  family  consisted  in 
them " 

"And  in  spectacle-makers'  and  aurists' 
catalogues,"  finished  Ellinor.  "  Very  well, 
Uncle  Hugh,  since  you  so  particularly  wish 
it,  I'll  find  my  way  into  a  medical  consult- 
ing-room one  day  next  week,  and  let  you 
know  the  result"  And  as  she  said  this,  the 
thought  in  her  own  mind  was :  "  And  he'll 
be  the  oddest  doctor  I  shall  ever  have  come 
across,  if  he  doesn't  lay  it  down  as  a 
necessity  for  my  continued  existence  that 
I  must  remain  in  London  right  on  till  the 
end  of  the  season." 

Uncle  Hugh  went  away  mollified,  leaving 
behind  him  his  signature  to  a  considerable 
amount 

Ellinor  tossed  the  cheque  over  to 
Gretchen,  and  then  fell  to  considering  her 
plans — ^her  ways  and  means  for  procuring 
success  to  her  wishes. 

It  was  all  nonsense  what  Uncle  Hugh 
had  said  about  Lord  Winterdowne,  it  had 
been  said  simply  to  throw  her  off*  the 
track,  she  said  to  herself;  to  her  certain 
knowledge  he  would  be  in  London  pre- 
siding at  scientific  meetings  (there  were 
the  advertisements  in  the  papers),  three 
times  within  the  next  ten  days.  Well, 
each  of  those  three  times  Unde  Hugh 
must  secure  him  either  for  luncheon  before 
the  meetings  or  for  dinner  afterwards,  and 
for  the  play  after  that. 

All  that  could  be  easily  arranged,  pro- 
vided Uncle  Hugh  could  be  kept  in  a  good 
humour. 

To  keep  Uncle  Hugh  in  a  good  humour 
it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  aee  a 
doctor. 

Very  well,  then,  the  doctor  could  be  made 
most  useful  by  ordering  her  to  remain  in 
London  under  his  cara 

That  could  be  easily  arranged  alsa 

And  since  this  business  of  seeing  a 
doctor  had  to  be  gone  through,  it  might  as 
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well  be  gone  through  as  speedily  as 
possible — say  to-morrow  instead  of  next 
week  or  in  ten  days'  time. 

After  all,  matters  were  arranging  them- 
selyesmnch  more  satisfactorilythan&ey  had 
seemed  inclined  toalittlewbile  ago.  She  had 
distanced  Edie  so  easily  with  Phil,  that  she 
had  possibly  somewhat  underrated  a  victory 
she  had  won  without  scratch  or  scar. 
Evidently  Edie,  though  she  could  win  her 
lovers,  did  not  know  how  to  keep  them. 
As  it  had  been  with  Phil,  so  should  it  be 
with  Lord  Winterdowne,  or  any  other  well- 
looking,  tolerably  distinguished  individual 
to  whose  heart  she,  Ellinor  Yorke,  might 
choose  to  lay  siege. 

And  as  Ellinor  sat  thus,  a  mimic 
Alexander  counting  her  worlds  conquered 
and  those  which  yet  remained  to  over- 
throw, Lucy,  coming  into  the  room 
equipped  for  the  morning's  drive,  paid  her 
as  sweet  a  compliment  as  any  the  beauty 
had  ever  had  offered  at  her  shrine. 

"You  have  the  loveliest  colour  in  the 
world,  dear,  this  morning,"  she  said  as  she 
buttoned  her  black  kid  glove,  **  and  your 
eyes  are  oh,  so  bright  You  look  as  if 
somehow  you  had  come  into  this  world  by 
mistake — I  mean  as  though  by  right  you 
belonged  to  another  world  where  sorrow 
and  pain,  ugliness  and  death,  were  words 
without  meaning." 

Ellinor  accorded  her  a  gracious  smile  as 
she  went  out  of  the  room  to  put  on  her  own 
doak  and  bonnet 

"  You  never  were  nearer  the  truth  in 
your  life,  Lucy,"  she  said  in  her  low  clear 
voice.  "For  me  at  this  moment  sorrow 
and  pain,  ugliness  and  death,  are  words 
without  meaning. 

« 

CHAPTER     XXXVL 

"Sing  before  breakfast,  cry  before 
night,"  says  the  homely  old  proverb,  and 
like  most  homely  old  proverbs,  it  is  but  a 
voice  to  thoughts  which  lie  uppermost  in 
many  hearts.  Some  people  put  it  another 
way — "  If  you  get  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  you 
must  oome  down,"  they  say ;  "  Laughiog 
and  crying  are  near  neighbours,"  and  so 
forth. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  truth 
of  these  old  homely  adages.  On  the  day 
after  Colonel  Wickham  had  held  his 
reckoning  with  Phil,  Lucy  and  Ellinor 
went  driving  forth  in  the  keen,  frosty 
air,  with  bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
light  hearts.  Lucy  was  beginnmg  to  feel 
that  though  life  for  her  must  of  necessity 
be   painted  in  sober  colours,  yet   sober 


colours  were  by  no  means  sombre  colours, 
and  were  by  many  shades  removed  from 
gloomy  black.  She  was  beginning  some- 
what to  overcome  her  first  terrible  sense 
of  bereavement,  and,  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Thome's  liberality,  she  had  now  a  fair 
fortune  at  command.  A  fair  fortune 
necessarily  was  a  thing  that  opened  the 
door  to  a  good  many  pleasant  probabilities 
and  possibilities,  and  though  i^he  would 
gladly  enough  have  surrendered  it  all  for 
half-a-dojsen  kindly,  heartfelt  words  from 
Rodney's  mother,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  Besides,  she  had 
not  yet  given  up  all  hopesof  thosehalf-dozen 
kindly  words  being  spoken  sooner  or  later. 
Some  day  she  and  Mrs.  Thorne  would  be 
sure  to  meet,  and  if  once  they  could  see 
each  other  face  to  face,  and  talk  about 
Bodney,  things  must  come  right  between 
them,  not  a  doubt  Meantime  she  had  the 
dearest^  best,  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world  for  friend  and  benefactress ;  and  she, 
too,  was  walking,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  day 
by  day  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal  on 
which  her  heart  was  set  What  more  in 
life  could  anyone  expect  than  what  she, 
Lucy  Selwyn,  had  and  hoped  for  ? 

These  were  some  of  the  sources  of  Lucy's 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeka  Ellioor's 
spring  of  joy  did  not  lie  quite  so  deep, 
and  ran  in  a  narrower  channel  Self  was 
its  Alpha  and  Omega.  "  My  beauty,  my 
health,  my  wealth,  my  talent,  my  head-and- 
shoulder's-height  above  the  common  herd," 
its  source ;  "  My  success,  my  triumphs,  my 
happiness,"  the  great  ocean  tj  which  it 
tended. 

*'  Ah,"  cried  Lucy,  startled  for  once  into 
poetry  by  the  glimpse  of  the  park — ^trees, 
iprass,  pebbly  paths,  one  mass  of  frost- 
jewels,  "this  is  star-land  itself.  I  hope 
heaven  will  be  something  like  it ! " 

Ellinor  nodded  in  the  direction  of  big, 
bustling  Piccadilly,  towards  which  they 
were  driving.  "I  hope  heaven  will  be 
something  like  that,"  she  said;  "but 
there,  I  would  rather  not  talk  of  heaven 
to-day ;  earth  has  far  more  attractions  for 
me. 

This  was  how  they  drove  to  the  house  of 
the  esteemed  medical  practitioner,  who  was 
expected  to  endorse  with  professional 
authority  every  one  of  Ellinor's  desires. 

And  this  is  how  they  returned.  Two 
wan,  sorrowful  young  women,  one  with 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  the  other 
as  though  she  had  suddenly  been  trans- 
formed into  a  marble  likeness  of  heiBelf ; 
leaning  back  in  their  carriage,  saying  never 
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a  word,  shonning  eyen  a  look  one  from  the 
other's  eyes. 

AU,  forsooth,  because  the  doctor,  as  he 
had  applied  the  stethescope  to  Ellinor's 
chest,  had  said  briefly  : 

"There's  mischief  hera  Oet  away  to 
the  Roath  as  fast  as  yon  can." 

EUinor  knew  what  the  words  meant  well 
enongb.  She  had  heard  them  said  over 
Juliet  exactly  a  year  ago,  and  her  mother 
had  wrung  her  hands,  gone  down  on  her 
knees  in  prayer,  and  had  then  risen  up, 
broken  up  her  home,  and  started  for  Italy. 

**  Mischief  here  I "  That  meant  the  slow 
but  sure  creepings  on  of  disease,  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  weakness,  the  terrible  cough, 
the  pantings  for  breath,  the  hunting 
about  for  warm,  sheltered  quarters,  the 
fleeing  before  the  breath  of  north  or  east 
wind,  the  eschewing  of  all  pleasant  placeft 
of  resort,  such  as  ball,  theatre,  reception- 
room,  the  huddling  oneself  up  in  wraps 
and  respirators,  the  mere  thought  of  which 
would  drive  a  fairly  healthy  person  frantic 

It  meant  the  creeping  out  of  the  race  of 
life,  the  standing  on  one  side  to  let  the 
rush  and  crush  of  the  sound  and  vigorous 
ones  sweep  past.  It  meant  the  bowing  of 
the  head,  the  turning  of  the  face  to  the 
wall,  and  then  the  long,  long  sleep. 

EUinor  elapsed  her  hands  over  her  fore- 
head, and  leaned  back  on  her  cushions, 
while  something  between  a  moan  and  a 
groan  escaped  her  lips. 

**  Oh,  my  darling ! "  began  Jpucy,  turning 
towards  her  with  clasped  hands  and  stream- 
ing eyes. 

''Be  silent!"  interrupted  EUinor  im- 
periously. ''Let  me  alone  to  think  my 
own  thoughts;"  and  then  she  went  on, 
silently  cataloguing,  not  those  things  which 
she  might  keep  and  hold  for  her  own,  but 
those  things  which  she  had  best  give  up  of 
her  own  free  wiU,  before  Death,  with  its 
rude  auctioneer's  hammer,  transferred  them 
to  another  lot,  and  knocked  them  down  to 
a  more  fortunate  bidder. 

Winterdowne  Castle,  the  coronet,  the 
town  house,  thehorses,thediamonds — these 
must  be  given  up.  They  were  the  things 
that  those  who  had  years  of  life  before 
them  might  try  for  and  get ;  not  those 
whose  time  was  cut  down  to  a  few  handiuls 
of  months  held  in  a  loose,  begrudging  clasp. 

And  all  hopes  of  triumphs  over  belles 
and  beauties  of  future  seasons  must  go  too; 
all  thoughts  of  winning  lovers  away  from 
the  sides  of  other  girls,  let  them  even  be  so 
provincial  and  insignificant  as  little  Edie 
Fairfax. 


What  about  PhU  Wickham  t 
Breaking  right  over  the  heads  of  her 
other  thoughts  came  the  question,  abarply, 
inperatively,  as  one  not  to  be  pul  on  one 
side  without  succinct  answer. 

It  seemed  •  to  be  repeated  in  eveki  more 
distinct  form  as  the  carriage  stopped  at 
their  own  door,  and  the  servant  mformed 
EUinor  that  Mr.  Wickham  was  upstairs  in 
the  drawing-room  waiting  to  see  her. 

"Will  you  see  himf"  asked  Lacy, 
putting  out  a  shaking  hand  from  among 
her  furs,  and  laying  it  on  Ellinor's  ann. 
And  her  eyes  said:  "After  this— after 
this,  can  yon  bear  to  see  anyone  t  WiU 
you  not  go  into  some  quiet  comer  and 
rest  your  heart]" 

EUinor  shook  off  Lucy's  hand. 

"I  will  see  him,  and  alone — 6ee  that  weare 
not  disturbed,  Lucy,"  she  answered  almost 
defiantly.   By-and-by,  the  conventionaUties 
of  her  world  would  be  defied  and  trampled 
underfoot  by  those  uncouth,  unmannerly 
churls,^  Disease  and  Death,  who  will  bow  to 
no  written  nor  traditional  laws  of  prece- 
dents and  social  etiquette.     Why  not  take 
a  leaf  out  of  their  book  and  be  beforehand 
with  them,  as  though  she,  too,  were  a 
monarch,  and  made  fmd  snapped  conven- 
tionalities at  will  1 

As  she  entered  the  long,  dreair,  awathed- 
up  drawing-room,  Phil,  seated  in  a  far 
comer,  thought  that  surely  never  before 
had  living  woman  owned  to'  so  royal, 
so  imperii  a  gait.  A  Cieopatm^  a  Vaahti, 
a  Juno  even,  might  have  looked  shambling 
and  ordinary  by  her  side. 

The  blinds  were  drawn  down.  The 
room  had  an  unaired,  seldom-opened  odour 
hanging  about  it  EUinor's  long  seal  mantle 
seemed  to  bring  into  it  the  fre^,  frosty  air 
of  the  morning. 

Phil  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"I  have  come  to  say  good-bye!"  he 
said.  '*  I'm  off  to  Paris,  Brussels,  €l«neva, 
or  somewhere  or  other^  by  to-ni^t's  mail- 
train." 

There  was  nothing  royal  or  imperial 
about  his  gait.  By  her  side  he  sho^r^d  as 
downcast,  as  pale-faced,  as  graceless  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  well-knit,  healthy  young 
fellow  of  siz-and-twenty  to  show. 

EUinor  stood  in  front  of  him,  looking 
straight  at  him  with  those  beautiful, 
changeful,  rasset-brown  eyes  of  l&ers. 
Twice  her  lips  parted  as  though  she  i^ould 
speak  but  could  not.  A  whole  troop  of 
tumultuous  thoughts,  hopes,  loogings, 
despairs,  seemed  to  go  sweeping  across  lier 
face  like  douds  across  a  noonday  sky. 
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At  last  words  came  to  her. 

''It  is  ly  not  yon,  who  should  say 
good-byey**  she  said  wildly,  impetnously, 
and  then  she  sank  on  a  near  sofa,  coTering 
her  face  with  both  handa 

Phil  was  startled,  troubled. 

"What  is  itt  What  has  happened  1 
Tell  me,"  he  asked  anxionsly. 

EUinor  drew  her  hands  from  her  face. 
It  was  blanched,  bloodless,  no  cherry-red  on 
lips,  nor  glowing  carnations  on  cheek  now. 

''Only  this  £i8  happened,"  she  said  in 

a  low,  strained  voice.     "  Sentence  of  death 

'has  been  passed  upon  me.   Nothing  more." 

"  Sentence  of  death-— on  you !  Great 
Heavens,  I  do  not  understand  1"  stammered 
PhiL 

"It  is  hard  to  understand,  hard  to 
believe,  isn't  it,  that  this  I,  sittins  here 
talking  to  you,  warm,  breathiog,  living, 
will  soon  be  put  away  out  of  sight,  given  up 
to  the  cofi&n,  and  the  clay,  and  the  worms  1" 

And  EUinor  laughed  a  long,  low  laugh, 
all  the  time  without  a  gleam  of  colour  in 
lip  or  cheek,  or  the  light  of  mirth  in  her  eya 

"Grood  Heavens,  I  do  not  believe  it!" 
cried  Phil  vehemently. 

That  grand  woman  seated  there  in  her 
furs,  young,  supremely  beautiful,  with 
warm,  quick  blood  coursing  through  her 
veins,  to  be  coffined  and  hidden  away  1 
Better  doubt  his  own  senses,  his  power  of 
hearing  and  reasoning  at  once. 

"  I  ao  not  believe  it — ^I  will  not  believe 
it !  **  he  cried  again.  "It  is  all  some  fright- 
ful mistake  1    It  is  not— cannot  be  true  1 " 

"If  you  like  to  go  to  one  of  those 
admirable  physicians  whose  name  was  in 
the  list  you  gave  me  the  other  day,  he  will 
tell  yon  that  it  can  be  and  is  true.  Shall 
I  give  you  his  name  and  address  t " 

Phil  drew  a  long  breath. 

"If  the  whole  College  of  Physicians 
were  to  swear  to  it,  yet  I  would  not 
believe  it,"  he  said.  "  nut  at  present,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  only  the  opinion  of 
one  man  that  has  been  asked  and  had. 
Miaa  Yorke,  you  must  not  believe  that  this 
man's  opinion  is  final  There  are  at  least 
fifty  or  sixty  as  good  as  he.  Tou  must  go 
to  others,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say." 

"Thank  you.  I  have  no  wish  to  prolong 
the  hideous  prelude  to  the  coffin  and  the 
worms."  She  paused  a  moment,  then 
added  in  the  same  unnaturally  calm  voice  : 
"Gome,  let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
You  are  going  away — when  1 — where  to  1 
Did  you  tdl  me  just  now  f  I  have  forgotten. " 

Fancy  a  condemned  criminal  turning 
roond  upon  the  scaffold  and  addressing  a 


party  of  tourists  with  "Have  you  your 
fishing-rods,  gentlemen  1  I  hope  you  will 
get  good  sport" 

Phil  seated  himself  on  the  sofa  beside  her. 

"  I  cannot  talk  of  myself,"  he  said ;  "  I 
feel  bewildered — as  though  I  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  hideous  nightmara" 

"Ah,  you  will  soon  get  used  to  the 
thought,  face  it,  and  then  forget  all  about 

it     Yes,  forget — forget "     She  broke 

off,  and  then  added  in  a  more  real,  more 
natural  tone  than  she  had  yet  used : 
"  Yes,  that  is  the  hardest,  bitterest  part  of 
all,  the  being  forgotten.  I  could  stand 
being  hated,  abhorred,  shunned,  but  the 
being  forgotten  is  awftd.  For  people  to 
forget  even  what  your  face  is  like,  how  you 
looked  when  you  were  happy,  how  you 
looked  when  you  were  sad,  how  your  voice 
sounded " 

Again  she  broke  off.  It  seemed  as 
though  by  thus  cataloguing  one  by  one 
the  terrors  of  the  grave  she  was  trying  to 
bring  herself  to  lace  them  and  to  look 
away  their  hideousness. 

Phil  felt  choking. 

"  There  are  some  voices,  some  faces,  that 
can  never  be  forgotten  bv  those  who  have 
once  heard  or  seen  them.'  And,  as  he  said 
this,  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  white, 
beautiful  face  he  was  gazing  at  now  so 
earnestly,  so  pityingly,'*mu8t  haunt  him 
for  evermore,  sleeping,  waking,  no  matter 
in  what  comer  of  the  world  he  might  hide, 
nor  into  what  mad  whirls  of  business  or 
pleasure  he  might  throw  himself. 

EUinor  did  not  seem  to  hear  his  inter- 
ruption. She  had  pulled  off  her  gloves, 
and  went  on  talking,  half  to  herself,  half 
to  him,  as  she  looked  down  on  and  caressed 
her  long,  white,  shapely  hands. 

"  I've  always  taken  snch  care  of  them — 
and  now  I  must  give  them  up  to  the  clay 
and  the  worms,  roor  hands  !  Fancy  you 
after " 

Phil  jumped  to  his  feet 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  stop  I"  he  cried. 
"  I  cannot  bear  it !  You'll  drive  me  mad  if 
you  talk  in  this  way." 

She  caught  at  his  last  word. 

"  Mad  1  she  said ;  "  mad  !  If  madness 
and  death  came  hand-in-hand,  half  of  the 
horrors  of  death  would  be  gone.  But  they 
don't,  do  they,  as  a  rulel  No.  We  go 
down  into  the  vaults  open-eyed, open-eared ; 
we  know  all  about  it ;  we've  seen  others  go 
there  before  us ;  we  know  what  becomes  of 

them But  I  forgot,  you  don't  like  to 

hear  about  these  things.  Why  should 
you  1    They  are  a  long  way  off  from  you. 
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Come,  let  ns  talk  of  something  elsa  Sit 
down,  and  tell  me  where  you  are  going  first" 

Phil,  with  something  of  a  groan,  sank 
down  on  the  sofa  agaia  Bat  speech  re- 
fused to  come  to  his  lips.  EUinor  went  on : 

''  I  am  glad  you  are  going  away.  Shall 
I  tell  you  why  I  am  glad  1  I  may  as  well 
speak  the  truth  to  you  now.  I  am  glad, 
because  it  puts  us  both,  you  and  I,  on  one 
footing.    We  stand  on  one  platform  now." 

Phil,  in  his  amazement,  turned  half 
round  on  the  sofa  and  faced  her. 

''  I  do  not  understand — I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean,"  he  stammered. 

EUinor  removed  her  seal  hat,  and  pushed 
her  thick,  low-growing  hair  from  her  brows. 
Colour  had  come  back  to  her  face.  Her 
voice  was  calm  and  natural. 

"  I  will  explain,"  she  said  composedly. 
"  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  we  are  on  a 
level  now,  you  and  I ;  you  are  no  longer 
in  a  pulpit  high  over  my  head  preaching  to 
me  a  miserable .  sinner  at  your  feet  No ; 
you  have  come  down  from  your  pulpit  into 
the  dust,  and  have  done  just  exactly  what 
the  miserable  sinner  did.' 

There  came  a  hot  guilty  rush  of  blood  to 
Phil's  face,  but  he  stammered  again  : 

**  I  do  not  see — ^I  do  not  understand." 

''  What,  I  have  not  yet  made  my  mean- 
ing plain  1  Perhaps  your  memory  may  help 
you  to  understands  You  cannot  yet  have 
forgotten  our  meeting  in  the  shrubbery  at 
Stanham,  and  our  talk  about  Rodney 
Thome  t  How  eloquently  you  preached 
to  me  on  my  lack  of  heart,  told  me  how  I 
had  led  your  friend  on  to  love  me  without 
a  spark  of  love  for  him  in  my  heart ; 
how " 

But  here  Phil  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a 
bitter  cry : 

"  Stop — ^in  Heaven's  name,  stop  I  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  saying,"  he  said 
in  a  choking  voice.  ''  You  do  not — cannot 
mean  to  say  that  as  you  trifled  with 
Rodney  so  I  have  trifled  with  yoa" 

White,  forlorn,  half  distraught,  yet 
withal  sharply  conscience-smitten,  he  stood 
in  front  of  her,  looking  down  at  her  calm, 
all  but  smiling  face. 

"  1  do  mean  to  say  it,"  she  answered, 
serenely  returning  his  gaze.  "  As  I  spent 
long  mornings  with  Rodney,  giving  him 
pleasant  words,  pleasant  loolu  ^ich  meant 
nothing ;  so  have  you  spent  long  mornings 
with  me,  playing  with  me,  giving  me  sweet, 
pleasant  words  and  looks,  and  all  the 
while   not    one    grain   of   love    in  your 


heart  for  me.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could 
you  go  away  and  leave  me  now  in  my  sore 
extremity)" 

The  last  words  were  said  plaintiyely, 
piteously. 

''May Heaven forgivemel"  groanedPhil, 
clenching  his  fingers  into  the  palms  of  his 
hands  tiU,  white  and  bloodless,  naught  bat 
sinews  andoutstandingveinsseemed  toshow 
in  them.  ''  I  was  mad,  I  think.  I  knew  not 
what  I  was  doing.  I  came  beoaose  my 
heart  was  broken — my  brains  were  going." 

Then  in  his  agony  he  knelt  on  die 
ground  at  her  feet,  hiding  his  face  in  the 
hem  of  her  dress,  and  crying  aloud : 

"  Oh,  EUinor,  have  mercy  upon  me,  pity 
me  if  it  be  possible !  I  do  not — dare  not 
ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

*^  I  forgive  you,"  she  said  sweetly ;  "  I 
will  admit  the  plea  yoa  would  not  admit 
for  me,  poor  sinner !  I  will  say,  how  oould 
he  help  it  being  what  he  was  t " 

Phil  lifted  up  a  white,  wondering  face  to 
the  calm,  beautiful  one  that  bent  over  his. 

«  Being  what  he  was,"  she  went  on  in 
the  same  sweet,  low  tone  as  before,  "so 
handsome,  so  noble,  so  true,  what  wonder  if 
she  loved  him,  and  broke  her  heart  over  himi " 

Phil  groaned  again,  and  kneeling  still, 
covered  his  face  with  both  hands. 

EUinor's  next  words  came  in  a  i^hisper: 

"I  would  not  dare  speak  to  you  thus  bad  I 
years  of  life  before  me,  but  with  my  death- 
sentence  still  in  my  ears,  what  can  it  matter 
what  I  say  t "    Her  voice  ended  brokenly. 

Phil  drew  his  hands  slowly  from  hia 
face.  Their  eyes  were  dose  together  now; 
his  filled  with  a  wild,  dumb  look  of  pain, 
hers  with  the  dancing  light  of  love. 

Then  all  on  a  sudden  tiiere  seemed  to 
come  a  mist  and  darkness  before  Phil's 
eyes,  a  rush  of  blood  to  his  brain,  a  sound 
as  of  ten  thousand  loud  voices  in  his  ear. 
Did  her  lips  first  touch  his,  or  his  hers  % 
He  could  not  say — he  did  not  know  ;  he 
only  knew  they  met  in  one  long,  linger- 
ing, passionate  kiss,  and  that  there,  as  he 
knelt  at  her  feet,  she  fell  upon  his  neck 
cryiog,  "Oh,  my  love,  my  level  I  find 
you,  1  lose  you,  in  one  breath  1 " 
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That  word  brought;  home  to  her  mind 
with  freah  and  still  more  painfu  foroe  the 
turrior  separating  her  from  her  foimer 
lover.  She  crimeoned,  indignant  light 
fluhed  in  her  eyes,  passionate  words' were 
on  t^B  point  of  rising  to  her  lips ;  bat  the 
impulse  was  cheeked.  By  what  right 
shoald  she  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
part  be  was  playing,  object  to  the  line 
of  condnet  he  had  laid  down,  oppose  his 
convictions  1  With  viuble  effort  the  oon- 
toolled  herself. 

"  Coaeemiog  the  fatnre,  also,  we  shall 
have  abundant  opportunity  for  discoorse ; 
tor  you  will  be  generoos.  Yon  will  repay 
iDJary  by  benefit,"  he  urged,  still  wearing 
that  ingratiating — perhaps,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, Irresistible  smile.  The  smile, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  such  careless,  almest 
self-complacent  words,  stung  Bernard  a,  and 
forced  from  her  relactant  lips  the  question 
Ae  had  been  burning  to  ask. 

"  Be  OTMu,"  she  said ;   "  why  do  you 

come  to-day  to  atik  me  to  be  yonr  wife  t 

There  is  a  luddea  motive  " — she  did  not 

j^dare  to  add,  "since  your  affection  for  me 

ead."     He  looked  hardly  taken  aback 

■  by  (he  question ;  only,  as  if  it  were  pnt  too 

». 

"You  are  right  There  are  other  motives 
I  beddes  the  desire  to  repair  an  injury." 
I  Then  he  added  as  he  scanned  her  nar- 
a  rowly :  "I_hardly  think  yon  are  is  a  frame 
&  of  mind  to  do  justice  to  them  as  yet ;  yoa 
St  give  me  leave  to  come  often ;  we  will 


discuss  the  matters  which  of  course  lie 
nearest  yonr  heart  as  they  do  to  mine,  in 
spite  of  that  aghast  look  at  the  word  I 
UMdjostnow.  Why  that  look  1  Is  not 
my  country  yours  1 " 

Bernard  a  listened  with  lips  nnaealed. 

"  Is  not  my  cause  your  own  also  1 "  he 
broke  in,  rising  from  his  chair,  as  if  on 
the  poiut  of  lashing  himself  into  a 
fury  of  expostulation.  Suddenly  re- 
called to  his  position,  he  reseated  him- 
self, snd  resumed  his  former  manner. 
"  No  word  more  from  me  on  that  subject 
unless  I  obtain  the  promise  of  which  I  came 
in  quest,  and  theu  we  must  arrange  our 
interviews  with  due  circumspection,  with 
absolute  security  from  eavesdroppers. 
Yon  nnderstand  t " 

Bemarda  held  up  her  finger,  and  a  girl's 
sweet  voice  sounded  from  below. 

"  My  littie  maid  belongs  to  an  amateur 
choir,  and  she  always  Bugs  thus  whilst 
sewing.  Yet  one  precaution  mora  for  your 
satisfaction," 

For  her  own  also  I  She  had  Bomething 
secret,  urgent  to  say  to  this  man,  whose 
influence  was  already  reasserting  iteelf  over 
her.  And  althoogfa,  perhaps,  in  her  in- 
most heart  she  felt  that  aer  fate  was 
already  sealed,  yet  it  seemed  impossible  to 
her  to  become  the  wife  of  one  who  loved 
her  not — who  was  a  conspirator  I  Thus 
die  swayed  between  two  volitions,  two 
assurances.  All  her  future  belonged  to 
htm.  If  she  did  not  speak  oat  now 
her  one  opportunity  might  be  lost-.  She 
rang  the  bell  ^len,  and  her  visitor  heard 
her  s^  to  the  singing-girl : 

"  Marion,  please  go  at  once  and  match 
those  silks  I  spoke  to  yoa  about  this  mom- 
ins.  Meantime,  should  anyone  call,  I 
will  answer  the  door." 

Two  minutes  later  the  gate  clanged,  a 
light  step  passed  down  the  street  Bernarda 
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re-entered  the  little  parlour,  and  closed 
the  door  with  beating  heart.    They  were 

alone. 

"  Edgeworth,"  she  began»  her  voice  now 
as  full  of  feeling  and  emotion  as  before 
it  had  been  impersonal  and  even,  ''I 
had  also  a  word  to  say  to  you.  Many 
and  many  a  time  I  have  half  resolved  to 
seek  you  out  Your  ways  are  dark,  but 
not  unknown  of  men.  I  may,  then,  judge 
of  them  as  any  other.  Could  I  marry  you 
with  this  abhorrence  of  your  conduct  in 
my  soul,  this  condemnation  of  a  part  on 
which  you  pride  yourself  t  Oh,  will  nothing 
bend  your  awful  purpose — nothing  turn 
you  from  ways  of  Uood  and  crime  1  Listen. 
We  were  young  together.  You  loved  me 
onca    You  are  bound  to  hear  me." 

She  was  sitting  beside  him,  her  dasped 
hands  resting  on  his  passive  arm,  her  face 
raised  to  his. 

<<  For  think  of  your  conspicuousness,  the 
prestige  of  your  name,  the  influence  of 
your  fortune  !  A  common  man  could  not 
do  so  much  harm.  You  are  the  evil  in- 
spiration of  thousands  1 " 

He  smiled  down  upon  her  now,  not 
sadly,  not  contemptuously,  but  with  an 
unmistt^able  imperturbabiUty,  almost  in- 
difference. She  hardly  felt  sure  that  he 
was  listening  to  her  till  he  spoke. 

"Say  anything  that  you  have  to  say.. 
You  are  a  grand  woman,"  he  said. 

''But  my  words  have  no  power  to 
move  you.  You  are  stone-deaf,  blind, 
insensible  hera  Yet  you  were  humane 
once,"  she  went  on ;  *'  you  could  not  bear 
to  see  any  living  creature  suffer ;  and  now" 
— she  rose,  and  leaning  on  the  mantel- 
piece, added  wit^  hardly  restrained  tears, 
and  passionate,  interjectional  utterances 
— "you  must  see  that  in  a  righteous 
cause  you  are  sinning  against  righteous- 
ness !  Is  there  not  misery  enough  in  the 
world  that  you  must  heap  up  the  sum  1 
And  in  these  black  plots  and  fiendish 
intrigues,  it  is  ever  the  innocent  who 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  You  strike  in  the 
dark,  and  bit,  perhaps,  their  blind  minis- 
ters— our  foes,  never.  For,"  she  cried, 
unable  any  longer  to  restrain  herself,  sink- 
ing to  a  low  stool  at  his  feet^  and  clasping 
his  knees,  '*I  cannot  pollute  my  soul  in  a 
sacred  cause,  but  I  love  my  country,  Edge- 
worth,  as  well  as  you.  My  country— my 
poor  country  I " 

That  self-constrained,  quietly  determined 
mood  of  his  was  not  in  the  least  touched 
by  ABy  thing  she  could  say.  So  much  was 
evident  to  herself,  bat  his   eye  rested 


admiringly  on  the  beautiful  head  now 
bowed  low  in  anmish.  She  had  surprised 
and  impressed  nim.  He  was,  perh^ 
wondering  to  find  thatyears  had  heightened 
instead  of  detracting  from  her  beauty. 

''  You  will  marry  me  t  **  he  now  said  m  a 
low  voice. 

«For  my  country's  sake!"  she. ex- 
claimed bitterly,  and  rising,  no  longer  a 
suppliant,  but  proud  and  defiant,  met  his 
look.  ''You  would  use  me  for  your 
crooked  purposes  1  Bend  me  also  to  work 
evil  that  good  may  come  1  These  are  the 
hidden  motives  you  hinted  at  just  now." 

"  There  shall  be  no  secrets  between  us 
by-and-by,"  he  said,  rising  also  and  stand- 
ing beside  her.  "  You  will  leant  to  see 
thmgs  in  a  very  different  light  when  we 
have  had  more  time  together ;  at  least  I 
am  sure  of  one  thing — ^we  respect  each 
other's  opinions,  l^e  will  each  listen  in 
turn,  willing  to  be  convinced." 

A^in  an  irony  that  stung  and  galled. 
But^marda  would  not  show  any  resent- 
ment of  the  speech.      Whilst  roalisin^, 
moreover,  the  implacable  nature  of  his 
resolve  and  the  cruel  sarcasm  implied  in 
his  words,  a  new  light  was  breaking  on 
her  mind.    As  his  wife  she  might  influence 
him  in  spite  of  himself.     This  marriage, 
impossible  as  it  seemed,  might  wear^the 
aspect  of  a  duty. 

"I  cannot  begin  my  vindication  now. 
It  would  take  tc^  long.  Give  me  leave 
to  come  on  Sunday  afternoon,"  he  said 
pleasantly  in  the  friendliest  voice ;  *'  you 
are   probably   at   leisure    then,   as    well 

She  stood  irresolute. 

"  You  will,  at  least,  grant  me  one  inter- 
view more.  I  shall  come  next  Sunday, 
then,  to  have  my  answer.  Meantime,  I 
take  this  token." 

He  bent  forward,  and  very  defdy, 
without  a  trace  of  sentimentality,  removed 
the  pansy  she  wore,  in  order  to  ^lace  it 
in  his  button-hole.  The  task  occupied  him 
several  seconds,  during  which  his  face  all 
but  touched  her  own;  but  he  seemed 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  contact — only 
gratified  to  have  his  way. 

"  You  diall  have  a  rose,  when  I  come 
next  time,  in  exchange  for  your  heartsease. 
And  what  a  heartsease ! "  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  held  up  the  blossom  and  looked  at  it 
admiringly.  "Where  do  you  get  these 
floral  paragons,  Ema  t " 

The  symbcdic  flower  in  his  hand,  the 
name  none  else  had  called  her  by  on  his 
lips  !     Bemarda  felt  on  the  point  of  burst- 
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ing  into  tean,  like  any  loyesick  Bchool- 
girL  His  coolness  helped  her  to  restrain 
hersell 

"  My  business  is  with  flowers,"  she  said, 
watching  him  as  he  readjusted  the  pansy, 
wondering  if  he  understood  why  she  should 
ever  wear  one  above  her  heart  "  I  am  a 
worker  of  flowers  in  silk.  Did  you  not 
know  it  1" 

^  ''  Tes,  indeed,"  and  his  face  for  the  first 
time  showed  reid  feeling.  **  My  poor  girl, 
life  has  indeed  been  hard  to  you,  and  all 
through  fault  of  mina  But  time  presses 
to-day."  Here  he  glanced  at  his  watcb, 
and  took  up  hat  and  stick.  "  Adieu  till 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  No  hurry  then, 
remember.  Keep  out  intruders;  let  us 
have  plenty  of  time  for  quiet  talk." 

Then  he  made  haste  to  go,  leaving 
Bemarda  to  those  sunny,  deceptive  paths, 
those  dark  tracks  of  remembered  sorrow, 
in  which  she  moved  alone.  For  the  iso- 
lating brightness  and  gloom  of  a  few  hours 
before— did  they  not  symbolise  her  life, 
alike  as  much  of  it  as  was  past,  and  whatr 
ever  portion  remained  in  store  1 

Alone !  Could  any  spell  now  break  the 
solitude  wrapping  her  round  like  a  gar- 
ment) 

He  had  sought  her  out  at  last,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  her  to  become  his 
wife,  without  affecuon  in  hia  heart, 
without  as  much  as  a  memory  of  what 
that  affection  had  been.  She  recalled 
every  look,  word,  and  act  of  their  unex- 
pected interview — to  her  so  fraught  with 
passionate  memories,  to  him  so  trans- 
parently unemotional — and  could  not  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  the  old  love  in  the  least 
little  particular.  He  had  certainly  shown 
concern  when  reminded  of  the  necessity 
she  was  under  of  earning  her  bread ;  but 
it  was  of  the  purely  benevolent  kind.  The 
pindied  look  of  a  beggar-woman  might 
have  evoked  the  same  expression  of  sym- 
patiiy.  And  he  had  carried  off  her  flower 
— ^a  transaotion  that  should  have  been 
lover-like.  Had  he  asked  her  for  a  lucifer- 
match  in  order  to  light  his  cigar,  he  could 
not  have  put  less  sentiment  into  the  act 

Then  toe  reviewed  his  looks,  one  by  one 
— ^the  expression  with  which  he  had  first 
greeted  her,  the  smile  accompanying  this 
speech  or  that,^  the  lineermg  farewell 
glance.  No  indication  of  deep,  hidden 
feeling  here — only  the  measured,  dispas- 
sionate interest  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
And  those  cold,  careless,  peace-making 
kisses !  He,  her  recalcitrant  lover,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  her  ftithless  bridegroom, 


coming,  as  he  did,  on  an  errand  of  atone* 
ment  and  reconciliation,  might  well  be 
excused  for  proffering  the  lass  of  peace. 
But  could  there  be  such  a  pact  between 
them  without  love )  Was  he  cold  to  heri 
simply  because  his  heart  was  now  shut  to 
human  affection;  or  had  the  pardoned 
lapse,  the  forfeited  word,  the  broken  troth, 
been  followed  by  another  kind  of  disloyalty 
harder  still  to  forgive? 

She  sat  lost  in  reverie  till  her  little 
damsel's  ring  at  the  front  door  recalled  tixe 
world  of  actualities.  Only  two  days  before 
she  should  see  him  again,  before  her  yea 
or  nay  must  be  accorded.  Heaven  be 
praised  I  they  were  common  days,  dedicated 
to  congenial  toil,  and  the  daily  task  that 
seemed  in  itself  a  benediction. 

CHAPTER  IV.      THE  SUNDAY  WITHOUT 

FLOWERS. 

Bernarda's  Sabbaths  were  flower-fes- 
tivals all  the  year  round,  given  up  after 
prayers  in  church  to  the  artless  worship  of 
flowers. 

As  soon  as  the  bright  days  began,  she 
would  send  her  singinggirl  home,  put  the 
house-key  into  her  pocketi  and  betaking 
herself  by  rail  or  boat  into  the  country, 
remain  abroad  till  nightfall. 

Rich-hued  flowers  of  stately  shape 
pleased  her  fancy  best— the  daffodil  of 
river-holms;  the marsh-nvarigold bordering 
dusky  pool,  circlet  of  bright  gold  set  about 
a  black  pearl;  the  wild  rhododendron, 
crimson  flakes  of  bygone  sunsets  lingering 
in  the  copse.  She  could  do  anything  she 
would  with  such  flowers  as  these,  or  with 
the  ox-eyed  daisy  and  the  foxglove,  rivak 
of  the  summer,  twin  glories  of  meadow 
and  hedgerow. 

Her  favourites  among  flowers  were  ever 
those  that  asserted  themselves,  held  their 
court  in  the  floral  world ;  and  although  not  a 
petal  but  was  dear  to  her,  the  meek,  creep- 
ing, pathetic  things  that  seem  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  sympathy  and  caresses  de- 
lighted her  least  The  petunia  was  one  of 
her  darlings — ^that  superb  blotch  of  colour, 
for  it  is  nothing  more — so  fragile,  eva- 
nescent)  and  airy,  that  even  as  we  gaee,  we 
expect  it  to  take  wing  like  a  butterfly. 
Of  the  pomegranate-flower  also  she  never 
tired.  She  often  found  herself  longing 
to  take  part  in  grand  ceremonials  on 
purpose  to  wear  in  her  dark  hair  these 
florets  cut  out  of  solid  coral  But  no  more 
festivals  were  in  store  for  her.  The  flow'ers 
were  hers  to  work  for,  to  rejoice  in,  to 
wear  for  a  lost  love's  sake.    That  was  alL 
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Mach  as  ehe  delighted  in  the  country, 
therefore,  her  love  of  flowers  was  best 
satisfied  in  winter-gardens,  those  collec- 
tions of  tropical  plants  under  glass,  main- 
tained at  such  larish  expense,  and  with 
such  learned  care,  which  can  in  a  moment 
transport  us  to  another  clime.  She  was  on 
thefriendliestterms  with  the  greatgardeners 
round  about  London,  and  to  their  con- 
servatories she  paid  long  visits,  inspecting 
fresh  arrivals,  choosing  new  models,  carry- 
ing away  a  pansy  for  her  breast-knot 
And  sometimes — for  she  had  awakened 
sympathies  among  her  young  embroiderers, 
if  she  had  avoided  friendships — there 
would  be  a  bridal-bouquet  to  select,  or 
perchance  a  Ameral-wreatlL  One  girl  was 
about  to  become  a  wife ;  another  was  made 
an  orphan.. 

.  She  encouraged  her  apprentices  to  talk 
to  her  about  their  homes,  joys,  and 
sorrows,  even  love-affairs,  and  any  unusual 
event  was  celebrated  with  flowers.  She 
never  gave  anything  else  by  way  of  a 
friendly  token,  hoping  and  believing  that 
such  little  things  affect  even  the  most 
careless,  and  that  one  and  all  of  her  girls 
would  be  better  in  after-life  for  this  flower 
apprenticeship. 

It  suddenly  and  painfully  dawned  upon 
her  mind,  when  the  next  Sunday  came 
round,  that  it  was  to  be  a  day  wi^out 
flowers.  She  shuddered  as  she  glanced 
fearfully  towards  the  hidden  future,  won- 
dering what  lay  concealed  behind  that 
darkness — what  lay  behind  for  her  and 
for  him  t 

As  the  meeting  drew  near,  she  went 
through  a  phase  of  feeling  which  many  of 
us  must  have  experienced,  and  none,  surely, 
are  able  to  forget 

We  have  had  a  dim  conception  all  our 
lives  of  the  abysses  of  crime,  and  anguish, 
and  unfathomable  depths  of  sin  and 
misery  that  lie  outside  ordinary  existence, 
and  are  happily  escaped  by  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  humanity.  On  a  sudden,  with- 
out the  slightest  warning,  without  any 
participatory  guilt  or  suffering,  we  are 
brought  into  contact  wiUi  evil  wearing  its 
most  awful  shape,  and  are  made  to  pass 
under  that  dread  shadow,  to  touch  that 
dark  vesture  hem. 

The  partition-wall  that  separated  us  from 
horror  or  misery  incarnate  is  broken  down. 
We  hide  our  faces,  hasten  on,  and  try  to 
shut  out  the  vision ;  but  ever  and  anon  it 
comes  backt 

Thus  was  it  with  Bernarda  now.  Edge- 
worth's  dark  secrets  might  never,  perhaps, 


so  much  as  be  whispered  in  her  ear.  From 
his  fierce  deeds  she  should  always  stand 
aloof.  To-day  even  might  be  one  of  final 
valedictioa  Yet,  because  she  had  seen 
him  and  spoken  to  him,  life  would  never 
be  the  same.  Evil  seemed  so  much  nearer 
— ^righteousness  so  much  farther  off! 

They  might  to-day  bid  each  other  a  last 
farewell ;  but  henceforth,  on  her  part  at 
any  rate,  indifference  would  be  feigned. 
She  should  follow  his  career  with  keener, 
more  painful  interest  than  befora  His 
wrongdoing  would  inflict  a  deeper  wound. 
She  could  never  save  him,  but  she  should 
suffer  for  him  all  the  more  acutely. 

The  sound  of  his  ring  came  as  an  abso-  I 
lute  relief  to  unhappy,  aimless  thoughts. 
She  did  not  in  the  least  feel  sure  how  their 
interview  would  end ;  but  she  longed  to 
get  it  over — only  to  get  it  over  I 

He  came  in,  wearing  an  ingratiating, 
animated  smile,  no  cloud  on  his  brow,  the 
frankest,  friendliest  words  on  his  lips. 

"How  cheerful  and  pleasant  is  this 
room  of  yours !  *'  he  said,  glancing  round. 
''A  place  inviting  to  confidential  talk  I 
And  I  see  your  pan^  has  renewed  itself, 
like  a  phoenix.  Well,  do  with  these  roses 
as  you  will." 

The  bouquet  of  magnificent  crimson 
roses  so  carelessly  profferod  was  undemon- 
stratively  received.  Bernarda  merely 
thanked  him,  then  placed  the  flowers  in  a 
vase  on  the  table. 

''  I  am  not  in  your  way,  t  hope  f ''  he 
said  deferentially;  *'I  hinder  no  engage- 
ments, keep  away  no  visitors  t " 

"  My  Sundays  are  my  own,"  Bernarda 
answered. 

"  Tou  are  happy  to  be  able  thus  to  keep 
one  day  in  the  week  without  a  mortgage  on 
it,"  he  said,  still  gay  and  pleasant  **  Ah, 
if  I  could  do  that !  Bat  we  have  so  mucli 
to  say.     We  had  better  begin  at  once." 

The  afternoon  was  bright^  but  cold,  and 
Bemarda's  fire  wore  a  tempting  look.     He 
drew  his  chair  nearer,  and  invited  her  to 
do  the  same.    They  sat  opposite  to  each 
other,  divided  by  the  fireplace.    Matter- 
of-fact)  almost  cold  and  business-like,  aa 
was  his  behaviour  to  her,  he  vet  seemed 
alive  to  the  undefined  graces  of  this  little 
room,  the  nameless  charm  imparted  to  Iier 
surroundings  by  a  feminine  presence.    The 
elegances   here    were    not    those    of     an 
extravagant  woman,  only  the  indicationa  of 
a  richly-endowed,  dignified,  independent 
nature.     She  had  given  an  atmosphere  to 
the  place,  set  upon  it  the  seal  of  a  strongly- 
marked  individuality.     To  the  conspirator. 
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(his  Bootiiing  woma&'s  xoom,  with  its 
glowing  hearth,  its  low  easy-ehatra  entioiDg 
to  intimate  talk,  its  seclniion  from  the 
tnnnoil  of  Londoni  seemed  already^  a 
harbour  of  refoge,  a  sanctoary  in  whioh 
his  uneasy  spirit  might  find  rest  and 
refreshment  He  was,  perhaps,  thinking 
in  Uiat  momentary  silence,  before  their 
confidences  began,  that,  come  what  mighty 
he  mnst  haye  Bernarda's  friendship.  She 
wonld  snrely  not  deny  him  that.  'He 
b^gan,atla8t,  abmptly — no  circamlocution 
or  preamble,  the  very  heart  of  the  matter 
plucked  at  and  held  up  to  the  light 

'"Ton  threw  oat  a  hint,  or,  rather,  I 
should  say,  you  put  a  question  to  me  the 
other  day  concerning  the  hidden  motives 
of  my  conduct  Why  have  I  come  now 
to  ask  you  to  marry  me  1  Youshall  know. 
Fear  no  concealments  or  mysteries  here. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  wmlst  ready  to 
pledge  myself  to  desperate  courses  for  my 
country's  sake,  I  cannot  support  the  notion 
of  having  behaved  badly  to  a  womaa 
There  you  have  the  homely,  unvarnished 
truth." 

"  I  released  you  from  your  promisa  We 
were  both  to  blame,"  Bernarda  said  simply. 
<'  It  pained  me  to  think  you  had  never  cared 
for  me.    That  was  alL" 

Edgeworth  looked  at  her  narrowly, 
curiously.  He  leaned  forward.  A  hasty 
word  seemed  on  his  lips ;  then  the  impulse 
was  checked,  and  he  went  on : 

"  The  world  blamed  you.  I  am  thinking 
of  your  fortunes,  my  poor  Ema  I  ^  When  I 
persuaded  you  into  fliat  wild  flight  with 
me,  you  were  innocent  of  harm  as  you  had 
been  in  your  cradle ;  there  was  no  thought 
dishonouring  to  either  of  us  in  my  heart ;  all 
things   were  arranged  for  our  marriage, 

£et^  because  we  rashly  travelled  two 
undred  miles  in  each  other's  company, 
your  good  name  was  forfeited *' 

*<^r  a  time  only,"  Bernarda  replied 
with  a  look  of  pain.  *'  You  see  that  I  have 
righted  myself  in  the  world's  esteem  long 
aga    Let  the  past  be  forgotten." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  anyhow,"  he 
said  coolly.  "  Your  worldly  prospects  were 
ruined,  you  had  to  earn  a  livelihood  under 
difficult  circumstances.  Your  family  cast 
you  off,  and  all  this  happened  through 
fault  of  mine.  I  now  want  you  to  share 
the  good  things  of  life  with  me.  It  is  the 
only  atonement  X  can  ever  make." 

There  was  nothing  to  read  in  her  &ce| 
and  he  went  on  in  the  same  undemon- 
strative manner ; 

"  Now  you  have  one  motive  laid  baroi 


and  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  unworthy. 
Hearken  to  another,  and  that  should  not 
discommend  me  to  your  mind  either.  Even 
I,  the  arch  conspirator,  cannot  live -alone. 
We  dynamiters,  as  they  call  us,  need 
sympathy  as  well  as  ordinary  men.  I  have 
neitner  mother,  sister,  nor  kinswoman. 
Who  should  share  my  home,  the  life  of  my 
fireside,  but  yourself  t " 

Once  more  he  glanced  penetratingly  at 
her,  and  again,  without  bein^  able  U>  dis- 
cover whether  his  words  weighed  or  not^ 
he  continued : 

**  Not  only  the  life  of  my  fireside,  Ema — 
mark  thati  also  the  life  I  am  compelled  to 
lead  in  and  before  the  world." 

Ho  smiled  as  he  surveyed  her  from  head 
to  foot,  taking  in  each  beautiful  detail  of 
the  picture  :  the  well-shaped  head  with  its 
dark,  glossy  braids,  the  statuesque  figure, 
the  close-fitting  winter  gown  of  deepest, 
richest  crimson,  with  we  usual  pansy, 
to-day  amethyst  and  gold,  worn  by  way  of 
ornament 

**  You  are  fitted  to  be  the  mistress  of  a 
house  like  mine — no  mansion,  certainlv,  yet 
no  semi-detached  villa,  either,  much  less  a 
sordid,  gloomy  lodging.  All  ugliness  kept 
in  the  Mckground,  you  should  be  in  your 
element  there." 

Again  that  searching  look  on  his  part, 
that  enigmatic  silence  on  hers. 

"  Another  and  yet  another  reason,"  he 
went  on,  almost  gaily.  "As  I  said  before, 
in  all  matters  that  concern  our  two  selves 
only,  I  will  be  quite  open  with  you.  You 
are  no  common  woman,  your  spirit  is 
high.  No  ordinary  nobleness  is  yours. 
Wnen  " — here  he  watdied  the  effect  of  his 
wordsi  evidently  prepared  for  a  protest — 
"  when  I  have  won  you  over  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  you  might  render  glorious 
service  to  your  people,  your  religion,  your 
country," 

Her  passiveness  was  at  an  end  now.  She 
bent  forward,  and,  no  longer  able  to  control 
herself,  caught  one  of  his  hands  in  hers  in 
an  Bftonj  of  entreaty  and  remonstrance. 

"  Not  a  word  more,"  she  cried.  "  If  you 
ever  loved  this  poor  Ema  at  all,  not  a 
word  mora" 

—       -  -  —      ■ '     '  ~  ■ 

AN  INSECT  PLAQUE. 


"  LiTTLS  strokes  fell  great  oaks,"  says 
the  old  proverb;  and  "He  that  contemneth 
smaU  things,  shall  fall  by  little  and  little," 
said  the  if  astern  sage. 

The  truth   thus   embodied   has   been 
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iUtiBtrated  by  many  a  natural  parable 
— ^by  ^*  the  continual  dropping  of  water 
which  weareth  away  stone ; "  by  the  little 
trickling  rill,  which^  neglected,  has  sapped 
the  foundation  of  some  mighty  buUding ; 
by  the  grains  of  drifting  sand  which,  at 
first  tmheeded,  have  gone  on  accumulating 
and  encroaching  till  they  haye  overwhelmed  I 
broad  tracts,  and  transformed  once  fertile 
land  into  a  barren  waste. 

Equally  impressive  are  the  illustrations 
to  be  derived  from  the  world  of  animal 
life.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  the 
incautious  introduction  of  a  few  sparrows 
and  rabbits  has  caused  those  colonies 
incalculable  trouble  and  loss,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  valuable  land. 

But  perhaps  the  most  forcible  of  all 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  small  things, 
is  furnished  us  by  the  insect  plagues 
which  from  time  to  time  have  ravaged 
divers  countries ;  when  creatures,  m  them- 
selves insignificant,  have,  by  their  multi- 
tude and  combined  force,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  in  truth  most  powerful  and 
vexatious  foes,  taxing  man's  ooasted  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  the  very  uttermost  in  the 
endeavour  to  cope  with  them,  and  to 
maintain  his  boasted  supremacy  over  the 
feebler  things  of  creation. 

Of  all  destructive  foes  none  are  more 
dreaded  in  most  Eastern  lands  than  the 
locusts,  whose  dire  visitations  may  well  be 
deemed  national  calamities.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  lands  which  are  exempt  from  their 
occasional  presence  are  the  mvoured  few. 
A  very  few  details  of  their  invasion  of 
Southern  Russia,  in  the  years  1879  and 
1880,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  their  multi- 
tude. They  fell  upon  the  province  of 
Caucasus,  utterly  destroying  vineyards  and 
gardens;  blockading  the  streets  so  that 
traffic  was  suspended;  filling  the  ovens,  so 
that  for  several  days  baking  was  quite  out 
of  the  question;  and  so  choking  the  water- 
courses that  not  a  cup  of  water  could  be 
drunk  until  filtered. 

In  Georgia  they  fairly  routed  a  detach- 
ment of  Russian  troops,  who,  not  liking  to 
turn  aside  on  their  march  repelled  by 
mere  insects,  attempted  to  face  the  locust- 
army,  although  report  said  it  covered 
twenty  square  miles  of  country.  So  the 
soldiers  advanced,  but  soon  found  them- 
selves literally  covered  by  the  clinging, 
creeping  insects,  which  crawled  all  over 
them,  untU  finally  the  men  fairly  turned  and 
fled,  slipping  and  sliding  as  they  ran  over 
the  crushed  and  oily  bodies  of  their  myriad 


foes.  For  forty-eight  hours  they  were 
detained,  talking  rSuge  in  a  village,  and 
assisting  the  inmibitants  to  kill  mimons  of 
the  invaders,  whose  corpses  they  carted  off 
to  manure  the  fields,  which,  however,  were, 
in  the  meantime,  stripped  of  every  blade 
of  grass  or  com,  and  the  trees  shorn  of 
every  green  leaf. 

On  the  road  from  Tifiis  to  Poti,  the 
locusts  lay  so  thick  on  the  line,  that  the 
trains  were  obstructed.    Large  districts  of 
Southern  Russia  were  swept  as  bare  of  all 
vegetation,  as  if  a  fire  had  raged  over  the 
land,  and  hundreds  of  peasants,  utterly 
beggared,  abandoned  their  homes,  to  seek 
bread  wherever  it  might  be  found.    In 
the  province  of  Cherson  alone,  a  sum  of 
fifty   thousand   roubles   was    voted    by 
Government  for  expenditure  in  the  effort 
to  free  the  land  of  tins  plague ;  in  another 
district,  twenty  thousand    persons   were 
employed  daily  for  three  months  in^  the 
same  work ;  the  Grovemment  expenditure 
on  the  whole  organisation  was  estimated 
at  two  hundred  Uiousand  roubles,  irithout 
any  calculation  of  the  loss  on  crops  of  all 
descriptions.. 

Another  notable  scene  of  locust-plague 
was  Algeria  in  the  year  1866,  when  the 
damage  done  by  these  insects  was  estimated 
at  fifty  million  francs,  and  resulted  in  a 
famine  so  appalling  that  two  hundred 
thousand  natives  died  of  starvation. 

In  reading  all  accounts  of  the  very  varied 
methods  adopted  in  different  countries  in 
order  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  all- 
devouring  foe,  it  is  difiicult  to  understand 
why  the  small  ditches,  so  much  reooia- 
mended,  should  prove  so  effectual  a  baxrier 
to  locust  progress.   It  cannot  be  by  reason 
of  the  perpendicular  sides,  as  the  insects 
have  no  hesitation  in  walking  up  the  per- 
pendicular walls  of  a  house.  Neitner,  wnen 
such  ditches  are  flooded,  is  it  evident  how 
two  feet  of  water  can  impede  their  advance, 
since  they  have  no  difficulty  in  mastering 
broad  rivers.    Thus  Professor  Riley — ^re- 
ferring to  the  march  of  young  locust  arniiea 
in  Russia,  and  to  the  statement  of  DoogingiL 
that  he  has   seen   them   swim  over   the 
Dnjestr  for  a  stretch  of  one  and  a  quarter 
German  miles  (equal  to  about  five  English 
miles)  in   layers    seven  or  eight    inches 
thick — states  that  the  very  same  thing  has 
been  observed  in  the  progress  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust. 

For  instance,  in  1875,  near  Lane,  in 
Kansas^  millions  crossed  the  Pottow&tomie 
Greek,  which  is  about  four  rods  wide«  Tvliile 
other  regiments  of  the  vast  army  crossed 
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the  yarioiu  iribatories  of  the  Missouri  at 
nuoaeroiu  points.  They  mardied  steadily 
on  to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  reaching  it, 
the  foremost  ranks  jomped  in,  and  tiie  nezt^ 
in  springing,  alighted  on  the  first,  till  tbej 
actually  bridged  the  stream,  and  on  this 
living  pontoon  the  great  body  passed  to 
the  other  side.  In  the  same  district,  two 
of  these  mighty  armies  met  on  the  rirer 
blofiT,  one  moving  east^  and  the  other 
moYing  west;  both  turned  their  ^^ourse 
northward,  and  the  united  forces  marched 
down  the  bluff  till  they  came  to  a  per- 
pendicular ledge  of  rock  about  thirty  feet 
in  height,  over  which  they  leapt^  in  a  sheet 
apparently  six  or  seven  inches  thick,  like 
a  brown  glittering  waterfall,  and  with  a 
roahb^  sound,  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract 

Their  course,  and  the  velocity  of  their 
flight,  seems  geneially  to  be  decided  by 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  though  instances 
are  on  record  of  their  flying  right  in  the 
teeth  of  a  strong  breeze,  scarcely  mi^ng  a 
mfle  an  hour.  When  there  is  no  wind 
they  float  about  in  the  air  like  swarming 
be€«,  and  at  the  approach  of  rain,  fold  their 
wings,  and  suffer  themselves  to  fall  heavily 
to  the  ground,  thousands  being  sometimes 
thus  kuled  by  their  own  weight  striking 
on  stones.  When  carried  by  a  gale,  they 
are  swept  along  like  autumn  leaves,  their 
rate  varying  from  four  to  fifty  miles  per 
hour.  As  an  instance  of  the  distance  to 
which  they  may  thus  be  carried,  there  is 
such  evidence  as  that  of  the  captain  of  the 
Harrisburg,  which  vessel,  while  on  her  way 
from  Bordeaux  to  New  Orleans,  \riien  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  hundred  mfles  from  land, 
was  boarded  during  a  heavy  ndn-equall  by 
a  large  number  of  locusts,  which  filled  the 
air  and  covered  the  sails.  They  proved  to 
be  a  European  branch  of  the  family — ^ie., 
the  Aoridium  perigrinum. 

Of  the  partudity  of  this  destructive  race 
for  Western  and  Central  America,  we  have 
unfortunately  only  too  certain  proof  in  the 
ravages  reported  from  time  to  time  by  the 
farmers  of  different  States.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Entomological  Commis- 
■ion,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
species  of  locusts  are  known  to  contribute 
their  share  to  the  damage  done  in  the 
county  north  of  Mexico,  and  that  their 
Southern  brethren  are  not  far  behind  them 
in  the  work  of  mischief  is  evidentias  a  recent 
letter  from  Guatemala  tells  of  a  siogle 
estate  which  in  one  night  has  lost  seventy 
thousand  coffee-trees,  which  were  so  entirely 
stripped  Uiat  not  one  green  leaf  re* 
malned 


It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  touch 
on  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  locust  troubles 
of  America,  but  rather  to  glance  at  one 
little  corner  of  Europe^  Happily  it  is  not 
often  that  locust  ravages  so  seriously  affect 
British  possessions  as  to  call  for  serious 
action  on  the  part  of  Government. 

This,  however,  is  now  the  case  in  Cyprus, 
where  the  i^palling  swarms  of  locusts  have 
recently  become  a  matter  calling  forth  the 
gravest  efforts  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities.  It  is  a  contest 
between  man  and  his  too  numerous  sub- 
jects, quite  as  serious  as  the  rabbit  and 
sparrow  wars  which  still  rage  so  furiously 
in  New  Zealand  and  AustraUai 

Some  idea  of  the  graivity  of  the  situation 
may  be  formed  when  we  consider  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  destruction,  on  the 
small  island  of  Cyprus,  of  about  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of 
locusts'  eggs,  between  July,  1881,  and 
February,  1882,  there,  nevertheless,  re- 
mained such  quantities,  that  upwards  of 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  locusts  were 
destroyed  in  one  district  of  the  island, 
namely,  Famagusta,  before  the  end  of  May. 
And  we  may  safely  assume  that,  as  the 
locusts  were  quite  as  numerous  in  Nicosia, 
which  is  the  other  district^  the  destruction 
was  probably  pretty  nearly  as  large  as 
in  Famagusta^  Supposing,  however,  that 
it  was  a  third  lese^  this  would  give  us 
about  twenty  thousand  tons  of  these  poor 
little  victims — innocent  sinners 

Who,  though  they  did  evU, 
Yet  meant  no  harm. 

And,notwithstandingthisgreat  slaughter, 
such  multitudes  survived,  tmit  the  number 
which  i^peared  in  the  following  spring 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  number  of 
those  already  destroyed. 

Some  of  the  official  statistics  are  ex- 
ceedingly^ interesting  In  July,  1880,  Sir 
Bobert  Jffiddulph,  Her  Majesty's  Hiffh 
Commissioner  for  Cyprus,  reported  to  the 
Home  Grovemment  the  very  alarmins 
increase  of  locusts  —  not  an  imported 
swarm,  brought  by  strong  winds  from  the 
shores  of  Syria — but  the  indigenous  pro* 
duce  of  the  isle. 

Seeing  that  these  vast  swarms  threatened 
a  public  calamity,  it  was  obvious  that 
active  measures  must  at  once  be  taken  for 
their  destruction,  and  the  first  official 
regulations  were  framed  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  a  thorough  collection  of  their 
eggs. 

Under  the  Turkish  rule,  such  visitations 
had  been   promptly  met  by  turning  out 
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the  entire  population  to  take  their  share 
of  this  work  under  oompolBion.  In  1870, 
when  the  locust  swarms  were  nnosnally 
serious,  SiuCd  Pasha,  the  energetic  Governor 
of  Cyprus,  made  a  tour  of  the  island  from 
village  to  village,  taking  with  him  the 
Archbishop,  Bishops,  and  leading  in- 
habitants, stringently  enforcing  the  col- 
lection of  eggs,  with  the  threat  that  unless 
the  people  collected  the  full  proportion  of 
one  kilo  (Le.,  about  sixteen  pounds)  of 
locust  eggs  per  man,  he  would  turn  out  all 
the  eggs  again,  and  leave  them  to  hatch  ; 
and  to  prove  himself  in  earnest  he  suffered 
none  to  be  destroyed,  but  kept  them  all 
stored  in  locked  magaeines,  till  the  full 
quota  had  been  brought  in. 

Under  the  Britidi  Government  such 
compulsory  work,  though  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Archbishop,  was  deemed 
too  arbitrary.  A  regulation  was  issued 
requiring  every,  adult  male  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  to  bring  in  half 
a  kilo  of  locust  eggs  as  his  share  of  the 
tax,  and  deliver  them  to  the  authorities  at 
one  of  three  specified  places,  there  to  be 
destroyed.  By  this  arrangement,  those 
whose  business  did  not  admit  of  their 
collecting  the  eggs  in  person,  were  able  to 
do  so  by  proxy,  and  the  peasants  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  uncultivated 
tracts  of  land  near  the  hills,  which  are  the 
favourite  breeding-grounds  of  the  lopusts, 
were  able  to  carry  on  a  lively  business  in 
collecting  and  selling  this  strange  grain. 

By  a  singular  instinct  the  mother  locust 
never  deposits  her  eggs  in  cultivated 
ground.  A  vast  swarm  may  alight  on  a 
field,  and  devour  every  green  herb,  but  not 
an  egg  will  be  found  on  the  ground  liable 
soon  to  be  disturbed  by  man.  Should 
there,  however,  ba  left  a  patch  of  rough 
ground  unfit  for  tillage,  there  the,/ggs  are 
deposited  in  thousands,  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil  They  are  laid  in  May 
and  June,  and  lie  safely  cradled  in  the 
earth  till  the  following  spring. 

When  the  earth  begins  to  grow  warm  in 
the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March, 
then  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  myriads  of 
tiny  locusts  suddenly  appear,  ready  to 
commence  their  career  of  destruction. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  barren  rocky 
ground  selected  as  hatching-beds  on  the 
low,  rough  hills,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  most  careful  search  to  discover  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  this  hidden 
grain ;  consequently,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  notwithstanding  that  the  reduced 
tax  brought  in  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons 


of  eggs  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1881, 
such  appalling  swarms  were  hatched  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  that  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  adopt  most  stringent 
measures  to  meet  the  danger. 

A    formal    campaign    was    accordingly 
planned,  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  required, 
when  we  leam  that  die  cost  of  this  locust 
war  for   one    year  has  been  thirty-two 
thousand  pounds.     This  includes  twelve 
thousand    two    hundred    and    sixty-two 
pounds — ^upwards   of  sixty-one  thousand 
dollars — ^paid  for  locusts'  ecrgs.    The  manu- 
facture   of  five  thousana    five  hundred 
screens,  each  fifty  yards  in  length,  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  traps, 
and  various  tools  and  materials,  amounted 
to  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  pounds,  and  the  balance  went  to  pay 
for  the  services  of  fifteen  hundred  labourers, 
fifty-two  overseers,   ten   superintendents, 
and  two  chief  superintendents. 

The  screens  here  alluded  to  are  strips  of 
thick  canvas,  a  yard  in  width  and  fifty 
yards  in  length.    These  are  hung  on  low 
poles  so  as,  if  possible,  to  surround  every 
patch  of  ground  where  a  large  number  of 
infant  locusts  have  made  their  appearance. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  cloth  is  buried  in 
the  earth,  so  that  none  may  creep  below 
it     A  strip  of  wax-cloth  is  sewn  along  the 
upper  edge,  both  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  cloth  and  to  prevent  the  locusts 
from  climbing  over  the  screens.    Near  the 
cloth,  a  row  of  pits  are  dug,  from  one  to 
two  yards  in  depth,  and  along  their  edges 
are  laid  wooden  boards,  edged  with  bands 
of  zinc.     It  is  now  found  that  wax-cloth 
answers  the  same  purpose — namely,  that 
of  preventing  the  locusts  from  climbing  out 
of  the  pit,  and  is  more  portable. 

For  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  locusts 
are  hatched  they  are  unable  to  hop,  so  they 
walk  steadily  forward  and  fall  by  thousands 
into  the  pits.  After  this  period  they  are 
liable  to  hop  over  the  screens,  so  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  second  row  of  pits 
outside  of  these. 

The  common  greyish -brown  locust 
hatches  about  the  10th  March,  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  inid.dle  of  May,  and  dies  about 
the  end  of  June.  The  snu&ll  red  locust 
hatches  in  the  beginning  of  April,  lays  its 
eggs  in  July,  and  dies  in  the  beginning 
ofAugust.  The  large  green  locust  h^tchee 
in  the  beginning  of  Apnl,  lays  its  egM  aiid 
dies  in  July.  The  large  light-brown  locust 
hatches  early  in  Apnl,  lays  in  July,  and 
dies  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
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It  ifl  obvioualy  desirable  to  kill  as  large 
a  namber  as  possible  before  the  eggs  have 
been  deposited.  Gonseqaently,  the  work- 
men are  required  to  relieve  guard  day  and 
night ;  indeed,  night  has  special  advantages^ 
as  the  locust  cannot  fly  until  the  morning 
sun  has  dried  its  dewy  wings,  and  as  the 
creatures  creep  for  shelter  under  every 
bush,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  workmen  to 
beat  them  out  with  palm-branches  and  kill 
as  many  as  possible. 

The  locusts  which  contrive  to  escape 
firom  the  screen,  or  which  are  hatched  m 
such  secluded  spots  as  to  elude  detection, 
march  onwards  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a 
day.  ^  Sometimes  they  come  to  a  stream  of 
running  water,  and  in  the  endeavour  to 
cross  it  are  often  washed  down  for  miles, 
and  perhaps  stroggle  to  shore  at  some  spot 
whence  the  workmen  had  departed,  fondly 
hoping  that  it  had  been  effectually  deare'd. 
So  there  the  locusts  find  a  dear  field,  where 
they  can  deposit  their  eggs  without  fear  of 
further  molestation. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  all  the 
caie  and  expense  bestowed  on  their 
destruction  in  1882,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  multitude  of  eggs  which  had  been  safely 
deposited wassogreat  that  the  locustswarma 
of  1 883  would  certainly  be  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  previous  year. 

Experience  has  led  to  a  decision  that 
the  effort  to  reduce  the  swarms  by  destroy- 
ing the  e^  is  practically  useless.  So  large 
a  proportion  are  certain  to  escape  that  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  combatine  the 
survivors  is  quite  as  great  as  though  the 
whole  had  been  permitted  to  hatch.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  that  the  egg-tax 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  locust  teeed- 
inff^rounds  be  left  undisturbed. 

rreparationa  for  carrying  on  the  war 
now  form  an  annual  and  important  item 
in  the  national  expenses  of  we  isle,  and 
the  campaign  is  ^  prosecuted  with  such 
vigour  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  in,  perhaps^  another  year,  the  locust 
pest  ma^  be  effectually  stamped  out» 
and  the  island  may  reap  such  increase  of 
rich  harvests  as  shall  haply  refund  the 
heavy  expenditure  now  inouired. 

I  omitted  to  mention  Uiat  one  very  good 
reason  for  not  wasUiu^  time  and  money  in 
the  search  for  locusts  eggs  is,  that  destroy- 
ing these  involves  the  destruction  of  a 
most  useful  ally — ^namely,  the  grub  of  the 
bee-fly,  which  devours  the  eggs.  Of  those 
which  were  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1881, 
five  per  centb  were  found  to  be  thus 
affected. 


It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  the 
statistics  connected  with  the  locusts  of 
Cyprus,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
any  other  natural  foe,  whereas  on  the 
neighbouring  mainland,  and  in  Arabia,  they 
are  the  food  of  almost  every  living  creature, 
from  man  downwards.  Horses  and  camels 
eat  them  as  they  munch  their  provender ; 
dogs  and  hyenas,  big  birds  and  little  birds 
— ^from  eagles  down  to  desert  larks — bXL 
feast  upon  them,  while  the  russet  starling 
of  Asia  Minor  kills  them  apparently  simply 
for  sport,  continuing  the  work  of  slaughter 
till  it  is  weary.  Then,  after  resting  a  while, 
and  washing  its  beak  in  the  nearest  pool  or 
stream,  it  returns  with  renewed  vigour  to 
resume  the  work  of  destructioa 
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What  Charles  Lamb  called  "The  all- 
sweeping  besom  of  societarian  reformation" 
is  fast  removing  the  last  specimens  of  the 
famous  London  cries.  We  have  grown  so 
fastidious  and  so  sensitive  to  noise,  that 
even  the  modest  tinkle  of  the  mufSn-bell  in 
suburban  neighbourhoods  is  threatened 
with  suppression.  The  dustman's  bell  is 
extinct,  Uiough  the  less  musical  and  (ai 
noisier  cry  of  "  Dust  ho  I "  is  still  heard. 
Our  breaxfast  hour  is  still  ushered  in  by 
the  cry  of  "Mi-eau,"  and  occasionally 
some  poor  old  dame  may  be  heard  piti- 
fully wailing  "  Cree-sees;  fine  young  cree- 
sees."  On  winter  evenings  we  may  still 
hear  the  distant  cry  of  "Orl  'otl"  be- 
traying the  whereabouts  of  the  dealer 
in  hot  baked  potatoes.  Our  feline 
favourites  are  stiU  aroused  from  their 
comfortable  naps  on  the  rug  by  the  shrill 
'*'£et)  'eetr'  of  the  man  who  on  his 
gaudily-painted  pony-trap  designates  him- 
self as  a  purveyor  of  cat's-meat  Yet 
practically  we  may  say  the  cries  of  London 
are  dead.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who, 
in  their  love  of  old  fashions  and  of  the 
good  old  times,  are  sorry  for  it  There 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
defenders  of  old  customs  and  local 
peculiarities,  no  matter  what  annoyances 
may  be  coxmected  with  them.  Addison, 
in  his  Spectator,  says,  "  There  is  nothing 
which  more  astonishes  a  foreigner,  and 
frights  a  country  squire,  than  the  cries  of 
London.  My  good  friend,  Sir  Roger,  often 
declares  that  he  cannot  get  them  out  of 
his  head,  or  go  to  sleep  for  them  the  first 
week  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the  contrary, 
Will  Honeycomb  calls  them  the  Bamage 
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de  laVille,  and  prefers  them  to  the  soonds 
of  larks  and  nightingales,  with  all  the 
music  of  the  fields  and  woods." 

Let  OS  ^anoe  backward  into  the  good 
old  days  at  some  of  these  ^*  town  warblmgs," 
that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  out  loss. 

London,  save  in  some  of  the  main 
thoronglifaresi  is  now  almost  as  quiet  by 
night  as  a  country  Tillage,  and  the  only 
sound  that  greets  the  wakeful  ear  is  the 
heavy,  measured  tread  of  the  policeman,  or 
the  music  of  the  "  harmless,  necessary  cat." 
Yet  our  forefathers  actually  had  paid  offi- 
cials, whose  duty  it  was  to  roam  the  streets 
at  night  and  thump  upon  the  doors  with  a 
wooden  club,  at  the  same  time  yelling  out 
the  hour  and  the  state  ot  the  weather. 
Smollett,  writing  little  more  thanahundred 
years  ago,  makes  Squire  Bramble  say :  "  I 
start  every  hour  from  my  sleep  at  the  homd 
noise  of  the  watchmen  bawling  the  hour 
through  every  street,  and  thundering  at 
every  door ;  a  set  of  useless  fellows  who 
serve  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  disturb- 
ing the  repose  of  the  inhabitants."  Addison 
says  :  **  The  watchman's  thump  at  midnight 
startles  us  in  our  beds  as  much  as  the 
breaking  in  of  a  thief."  The  watchman 
with  his  thump  seems  to  have  been  an  im- 
provement on  the  bellman,  who  was  first 
instituted  in  1556  for  the  purpose  of  going 
round  the  ward  by  night  to  ring  his  bell, 
and  exhort  the  inhabitants  with  a  loud 
voice  to  take  care  of  their  fires  and  lights, 
to  help  the  poor,  and  pray  for  the  dei^. 

The  town  crier  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  noise  of  the  watchman's 
bellj  for,  in  1564,  an  Act  of  Common 
Council  ordained  that  all  persons  who 
should  have  occasion  to  sell  their  house- 
hold goods,  leases,  or  other  articles  of  a 
similar  kind,  should  cause  their  intentions 
to  be  made  known  publicly  by  a  man  with 
a  bell,  and  that  the  property  should  then 
be  sold  by  the  common  outcrier,  who  was 
to  receive  for  his  trouble  one  fkrthing  in 
the  pound. 

Referring  again  to  the  dustman,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  differetit  system  to 
ours  at  the  beginniug  of  this  century,  for 
a  writer  of  that  time  says :  "  Towards 
morning  the  streets  became  quieter,  and 
we  were  composing  ourselves  for  a  doze 
when  the  tinkling  of  a  beU,  and  the  cry  of 
'Dust  ohl'  roused  us.  This  was  the 
summons  of  a  man,  with  a  cart,  to  the 
maids  of  each  family  to  bring  out  their 
dust" 

The  sweep's  seems  to  have  been  one  of 


the  earliest  morning  cries.  Charles  Lamb 
speaks  of  him  as  coming  forth  with  the 
dawn,  and  relates  his  delight  when  a  child 
at  hearing  the  sweep's  shout  of  discovered 
daylight,  and  at  seeing  him  emerge  in 
safety  brandishing  his  weapon.  In  Hogarth's 
picture  of  the  ]mraged  Musician,  may  be 
seen  a  sweep  showing  himself  from  a 
chimney-top  in  the  act  of  clanging  brash 
and  shovel  together  by  way  of  calline 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  performed 
his  task  thoroughly. 

People  must  have  been  early  risers  in 
old  days,  for  the  market-gardeners  seem  to 
have  cried  their  wares  m  the  streets  as 
they  wended  their  way  to  market;  for 
Smollett's  Squire  Bramble  writes:  ''By 
five  o'clock  I  start  out  of  bed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  still  more  dreadful  alarm 
made  by  the  country  carts  and  rustics 
bellowing  green-peas  under  my  wmdow." 

Aj8  in  our  day,  "Cucumbers ! "  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  tiie  London  cries,  though 
cried  apparently  in  a  more  musical  manner 
than  the  "  fine  cowkimbers  "  of  the  present 
day.     A  writer  in  the  Spectator  says  :  "  I 
am  always  pleased  with  that  particular 
time  of  year  which   is  proper  for  the 
pickling  of  dill  and  cucumbers ;  but,  alas  1 
this  cry,  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
is  not  heard  above  two  months.     It  would, 
therefore,  be   worth    while    to    consider 
whether  the  same  air  might  not  in  some 
cases  be  adapted  to  other  words."    This 
last  sentence  makes  one  anxious  to  know 
to  what  musical  strains  they  sold  cucumbers 
in  those  days. 

Dr.  Johnson  refers  to  the  crying  of 
turnips  in  the  streets  in  his  burlesque 
lines, 

If  the  man  who  turnips  crie^, 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather  , 
Have  a  turnip  than  a  father. 


The  Spectator  alludes  to  **  the  excessive 
alarms  with  which  several  boisterooa 
rustics  infest  our  Streets  in  turnip  season, 
and  which  are  more  inexcusable,  because 
these  are  wares  which  are  in  no  danger  of 
cooling  upon  their  hands.*' 

In    a   pleasing    article    upon    dreams, 
Addison  makes  a  very  humorous  use  of  the 
fact  of  these  street  cries  and  noises  rousing 
sleepers  from  their  dreams.     He  says  :    "I 
have  received  numerous  complaints   from 
several  delicious  dreamers,  desiring  nae  to 
invent  some   method  of  silencing    tbose 
nbisy  slaves  whose  occupations  lead  them 
to  take  their  early  rounds  about  the   city 
in  the  morning,  doing  a  deal  of  mischief. 
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and  working  strange  confusion  in  the 
affairs  of  its  mhabttants.  Several  monarclis 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  acquaint  me 
how  often  they  have  been  shook  from  their 
respective  thrones  hj  the  rattling  of  a 
coach,  or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow. 
And  many  nrivate  gentlemen,  I  find,  have 
been  bawled  out  of  vast  estates'  by  fellows 
not  worth  threepence.  A  fair  lady  was 
just  upon  the  point  of  being  married  to  a 
yoong^  handsome,  rich,  ingenious  noble- 
man, when  an  impertinent  tinker  passing 
by  forbid  the  banns ;  and  '  an  nopefid 
youth  who  had  been  newly  advanced  to 
great  honour  and  preferment^  was  forced 
by  a  ne^bourins  cobbler  to  resign  all  for 
aa  old  song.  It  nas  been  represented  to 
ine,  that  those  inconsiderable  rascals  do 
nothing butgoaboutdissolvingof  marriages,  | 
and  spoiling  of  fortunes,  impoverishing  the 
rich,  and  ruining  great  people,  interrupting 
beauties  in  the  midst  of  their  conquests  and 
generals  in  the  course  of  their  victories  A 
boiaterous  peripatetic  hardlv  goes  through 
a  atreet  without  wakine  half-a-dozen  kings 
and  princes  to  open  their  shops  or  clean 
shoes.  I  have  by  me  a  letter  from  a  young 
statesman,  who  in  five  or  six  hours  came 
to  be  Emperor  of  Europe,  after  which  he 
made  war  upon  the  Great  Turk,  routed 
him  horse  and  foot,  and  was  crowned  lord 
of  the  universe  in  Constantinople ;  the 
condnsion  of  all  his  successes  is  that  on 
the  12th  instant,  about  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, hiB  imperial  majesty  was  deposed  by 
a  chimney-sweeper.** 

•'  Gheiry-ripe  1 "  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
London  cries,  seems  to  be  quite  extinct. 
Several  of  our  old  poets  have  allusions  to 
itb  John  Lydgate,  in  his  poem  of  London 
Lidqpenny,  written  about  the  end  of  the 
foorteenth  century,  says : 

"  Hot  peascodes  I "  one  began  to  cry, 

**  Strawbeny  ripe  I  and  cnerries  in  the  rifle."  * 

A  poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (speaking  of  his  lady^s  face) 
says: 

Then-dheirie*  f^w  that  none  may  bay 
Till  "  Cherry  npe  "  tbemaelvea  do  cry. 

Nell  Gywnne  used  to  sing  a  song, 
written  by  Herrick,  which,  as  it  is  short, 
the  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  quoted  in 
full  for  its  own  sake  : 

Gberry  ripey  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 
Fall  and  tair  ones ;  oome  and  buy ! 
If  BO  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  grow  ?    I  answer,  there, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile, 
There's  the  land,  or  cherry-isle ; 
Whose  plantations  fnlly  show 
All  ths  year  where  ohetries  grow. 


*  On  the  branch. 


"  Saloop — loop — loop  1  '■  was  formerly  a 
well-known  cry  in  London.  The  decoction 
sold  under  this  name  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  superseded  by  coffee  when  that 
article  became  cheap.  Saloop  seems  to 
have  been  sold  down  to  modem  times 
at  street-stalls,  from  a  late  hour  at  night  to 
early  morning,  just  as  coffee  is  sold  now. 
Oharles  Lamb  says  of  it :  **  There  is  a  com- 
position, the  grotmdwork  of  which  I  have 
understood  to  be  the  'irtireet  wood  yclept 
sassafras.  This  wood  boiled  doihi  to  a  kind 
of  t^a,  and  tempered  with  an  infusion  of  milk 
and  sugar,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  delicacy  be- 
yond the  China  luxury.  This  is  saloop,  the 
precious  berb-woman's  darling  j  the  delight 
of  the  early  gardener;  the  delight,  atd 
oh  !  I  fear,  too  often  the  envy  of  the  un- 
pennied  sweep."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of 
those  *'  who  from  staSs,  and  under  open 
sky  dispense  the  same  savoury  mess  to 
humbler  customers,  at  that  dead  time  of 
the  dawn,  when  (as  extremes  meet)  the 
rake  reeling  home  from  his  midnight  cups, 
and  the  hard-handed  artisan  leaving  his 
bed  to  resume  the  premature  labours  of 
the  day,  jostle  one  another." 

Dealers  in  eatables  seem  to  have  giveb 
rise  to  most  of  the  cries.  Periwinkles  are 
still  sold  to  the  cry  of  "  Wink — wink — 
wink  i-^penny  wink ;"  and  we  hear  also  of 
"  Boston  shrimps ! "  whilst  a  big  catch  of 
mackerel  on  the  coast  is  advertised  over  all 
London  the  next  day  by  the  cry  of 
"  Mack-er-etil — fine  maek-er-eel  —  four  a 
shilUnM" 

In  the  old  poem  of  London  Lickpenny, 
before  alluded  to,  we  find  the  lines : 

Then  comes  me  one  cried  Hot  sheep's  feet ! 
One  cried  Mackerel  I  Rushes  green  !  another 
'gaa  greet 

Cooked  sheepVfeet  are  still  sold  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  London  under  the  name 
of  trotters.  Bushes  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  floors  in  houses  of  the 
better  class,  and  even  in  royal  chamberii, 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  ElizabetL 
The  stage  was  strewed  with  rushes  in 
Shakespeare's  tima  The  floors  of  churches 
were  also  covered  in  like  manner,  and  in 
many  parts  of  tiie  country  the  annual  re- 
newing €t  the  rashes  in  the  church  was 
made  an  important  rustic  ceremonial.  The 
festival,  known  as  Bush-bearing,  was 
kept  up  till  very  recent  times,  and  pro- 
bably lingers  to  the  present  day  in  some  of 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  a  lafge  number  of  street 
vendors  of  flowers,  imd  their  cry,  "  Penny 
a  bunch,  violets  I "  "  Wall-flowera— sweet 
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wall-flovrera  1 "  are  not  anwelcome ;  whilst 
the  cry  of  "  Layender — ^sweet  lavender  1 " 
reminds  ns  that  summer  is  drawing  to  a 
dose.  A  writer  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  says :  "  To  the  east  of 
Temple  Bar,  the  flower-girl  is  the  herald  of 
spring.  She  cries  '  Cowslips  1 '  then  she 
screams,  'Bow-pots — sweet  and  pretty 
bow-pots  1 '  When  I  was  a  child  I  got  a 
bow-pot  of  as  many  wallflowers  and  hare- 
bells as  I  could  then  hold  in  my  hand, 
with  a  sprig  of  sweetbriar  at  the  back 
of  the  bundi,  for  a  halfpenny — such  a 
handful  1" 

The  quieter  streets  and  s<]|uarea  of 
London  are  occasionally  roused  in  winter 
eyenings  by  men  (generally  in  couples)  who 
shout  out  "  Alarming  news ! "  They  gene- 
rallycontriye,  byeach  crying  a  different  por- 
tion of  their  news  (as  in  singing  a  round)  to 
confuse  their  hearers  with  such  stray  items 
as.  "  orful  trajerdee  1 "  "  neighbourhood  I " 
"square,"  or  "street,"  "fiye  children," 
"trajerdee,"  "  orful,"  eta;  and  they  always 
demand  ahi^h  price  for  their  paper,  which 
seldomcontainsanyyeryspecialiiubrmation. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  newsmen 
to  cry  their  papers  through  the  streets, 
and  they  carried  a  tin  horn  wherewith  to 
attract  notice.  Hone,  in  his  Everyday 
Book,  says :  "  Bloody  news  1  Great  victory  1 
or  more  frequently,  Extraordinary  gazette  I 
were,  till  recently,  the  usual  loud  bellow- 
ings  of  fellows  with  stentorian  lungs,  ac- 
companied by  a  loud  blast  of  a  lonff  tin 
horn,  which  announced  to  the  delighted 
populace  of  London  the  martial  achieve- 
ments of  the  modem  liarlborough."  Acopy 
of  the  gazette  or  newspaper  they  were 
crying,  was  generally  affixed  under  the  hat- 
band, in  front,  and  their  demand  for  a 
newspaper  was  generally  one  shilling.  The 
use  of  a  horn  was  soon  afterwards  pro- 
hilnted.  In  the  days  of  the  original  Marl- 
borough the  news  was  cried  in  the  same 
fashion,  for  we  read  in  the  Spectator :  "  A 
bloody  battle  alarms  the  town  from  one 
end  to  another  in  an  instant  Every 
motion  of  the  French  is  published  in  so 
great  a  hurry  that  one  would  think  the 
enemy  were  at  our  gates."  About  this  same 
period  was  published  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  one  of  uiese  newsmen,  known  as  Old 
Bennet,  the  News-Cryer.  The  poet  is 
struck  by  the  sudden  silence  that  through 
each  street  was  spread :  - 

Ab  if  the  Bool  of  London  had  been  dead. 

When  Fame  informs  him  that : 

Bennet,  the  prince  of  hawken,  is  no  more ; 
Bennet,  my  herald  on  the  British  shore  \ 


Bennet  who  when : 

The  list'ning  town  he  would  amuse, 
Made  echo  tremble  with  his  bloody  news. 

Fame  goes  on  to  say  that : 

Homer,  the  first  of  hawkers  that  is  known, 
Great  news  from  Troy  cried  up  and  down  the 

town. 
None  like  him  has  there  been  for  ages  past, 
Till  our  stentorian  Bennet  came  at  last. 
Homer  and  Bennet  were  in  this  agreed, 
Homer  was  blind,  and  Bennet  could  not  read. 

The  cry  of  the  retailers  of  small  coal, 
common  in  the  last  century,  has  of  late 
years  been  revived,  and  our  poorer  streets 
resound  with,  **  Bes'coal,  shillm'  a  'ondeid i" 
The  cry  of  the  bellows -mender  is  long 
extinct,  a  pair  of  beUows  being  now  rarely 
seen ;  but  the  scissors-grinder  still  distorbs 
our  quiet  streets  with  his  hideous  yell, 
generally  adding  to  his  "  Scissors  to  grind," 
the  cry  of  **  Pots  and  kettles  to  mend."  lu 
the  last  century  the  corn-cutter  used  to 
wander  the  streets  with  his  extraordinary 
cry  of,  "Work  if  I  had  it!"    but  his 
successor  of  the  present  day  establishes 
himself  in  showy  quarters  in  some  leading 
thoroughfare,  has  a  big  brass  plate  and  a 
colour^  advertisement,  styles  himself  a 
chiropodist,  and  would  faint  at  the  idea  of 
tramping  the  streets  in  search  of  "  patients.*' 

Another  old  London  cry  which  has  been 
rerived  during  the  present  century  is  that 
of  "Clean  your  shoes."  The  ancient  shoe- 
black used  to  take  his  stand  at  a  street- 
comer,  his  stock-in-trade  beins  a  brush,  a 
ball  of  blacking,  and  a  three-legged  stool. 
Gky  describes  him  in  the  lines : 

Go  thrivsL  at  some  frequented  corner  stand  : 

This  brusn  I  give  thee— grasp  it  in  thy  hand  ; 

Temper  the  foot  within  this  vase  of  oil. 

And  let  the  tripod  aid  thee  in  the  toiL 

On  this  methinks  I  see  the  walking  crew 

At  thy  request  support  the  mirjr  shoe ; 

The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  exnbrown'd. 

And  in  thy  pocket  jingling  halfpence  sound. 

The  youth  straight  chose  his  post,  the  labour  pl^'d 
Where  branching  streets  from  Charing  Cross  divide  ; 
His  treble  voice  resounds  along  the  mews. 
And   Whitehall  echoes,    *'  Clean    your    honotur's 
shoes  1 "     , 

The  pie-man  seems  to  have  died   out. 
One  of  ms  representativesof  the  last  century 
is  mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  as    being 
a.wdl-known  character,  under  the  name  of 
Colly-Molly.Puffi 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  cry  of 
« Muffins  T'  which  still  heralds  in  tea-time 
in  the  suburbs;  but  the  cry  of"  Beer  ho  1" 
which  osed  to  be  heard  in  similar  neigh- 
bourhoods, is  now  quite  extinck  Mjkny 
people,  indeed,  would  now  be  puzzled  to 
state  tue  use  of  the  curious  long 
something  like  a  double  book-ahelf, 
which  the  man  carried  a  dozen  or  so  of 
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measures  of  beer  to  his  customers.  Boz, 
in  his  sketches  describing  the  streets  by 
nighti  speaks  of  the  mnflGm-boy  ringing  his 
way  down  the  street  slowly ;  and  farther 
on  speaks  of  the  "  nine-o'clock  beer/'  who 
comes  round  with  a  lantern  in  firont  of  his 
tray,  and  as  he  lends  Mra  Walker  yester- 
day's 'Tiser,  remarks,  that  he's  blessed  if 
he  can  hardly  hold  the  pot,  much  less  feel 
the  paper,  for  it's  one  of  the  bitterest 
nights  he  ever  felt 

There  is  one  well-known  cry  which  sends 
a  thzill  of  excitement  through  the  frame  of 
eye^  listener.  To  the  timid  it  gives  a 
f  eelmg  of  dread  and  horrori  others  it  rouses 
to  activity,  and  stirs  them  to  excited  and 
energetic  participation  in  the  event  of  the 
hour.  This  is  the  cry  of  <*Fire  I  Fire  1 " 
People  about  to  retire  for  the  night  rush 
half-dressed  to  the  windows,  ana  try  to 
guess  by  the  reflection  in  the  sky  what  part 
of  the  town  is  visited  by  this  calamity. 
The  tired  man  with  slippered  feet  stretched 
out  towards  the  fender  is  suddenly  roused 
to  activity.  His  slippers  are  thrown  aside, 
his  boots  rapidly  puUed  on,  and  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  burmng 
building.  The  streets,  a  short  time  before 
quiet  and  deserted,  now  resound  with  the 
tramp  of  many  feet^  the  voices  of  men  and 
boyst  and  the  rapid  rolling  of  wheels. 

A  far  more  awful  London  cry  than  this, 
one  of  which,  the  very  mention  even  now, 
carries  a  feeling  of  dread  and  sorrowful 
r^ection  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  was 
that  which  at  one  time  resounded  daily 
throujgh  the  plague-stricken  streets  of  the 
old  dtj,  as  the  carts  rolled  slowly  tlurough 
the  deserted  thoroughfares,  past  door  after 
door  on  which  was  paintea  the  cross  of 
dread  significance,  while  the  callous  atten- 
dants called  with  hollow  voice,  "Bring  out 
your  dead  I " 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  turn  from  this  sad 
reinembrance,  and  dose  with  the  cry 
which  must  always  be  popular  with  those 
who  love  to  keep  up  old  festivals  and 
to  **  keep  its  memory  green"  by  decking 
thrir  walls  with  the  dark-green  leaf  and 
the  shining  red  berrv.  To  such  there  is 
something  jovial  and  heart-stirring  in  the 
stentorian  shouts  of  the  itinerant  dealers  in 
*'  Holly  ho  I    Holly  ho  1  and  mistletoe  1 " 


ONE  YBAB. 

Somr  the  lone  wind  moans  the  yeaf  just  dead. 
Tie  meet  that  thoa  sboald'st  ifnul,  oh,  winter  windl 

Sore  it  were  but  unkind 
Did  summer's  wealth  of  flowerets  deck  the  bed 
Whencm  she  lies,  whom  I  have  loved  so  well, 
I  scarce  cao  bear  to  hear  her  parting  knell* 


"TiB  well,  oh,  winter  wind,  that  thou  should'st  moan! 
I  could  not  suffer  springe's  sweet  birds  to  sing 

Nor  shall  the  joy  bells  ring, 
Now  she  I  loved  lies  there  quite  dead,  alone, 
Gone  from  me  evermore,  passed  quite  away, 
Past  the  horison  of  our  mortal  day. 

Dear,  dead,  fair  year,  I  will  not  call  thee  old ; 
I  loved  thee  so.    Within  thy  swift  rolled  space 

Life  looked  me  in  the  face ; 
Looked  in  mine  heart,  gave  me  his  ring  of  gold, 
Then  gazed  I  for  the  last  time  in  the  eyes 
Of  my  lost  youth — there^  next  thy  heart,  he  lies. 

So  fold  him  in  thy  shadowy  arms,  dead  year ; 
I  felt  it  sad  to  know  that  he  was  gone, 

For  ever  passed  on ; 
Leaving  me  weighted  with  a  growing  fear 
That  I  bad  parted  with  my  young  fresh  mom, 
Losing  it  all  before  I  knew  him  bom. 

Tears  fast  must  fall,  dear  year,  upon  thy  brow, 
Theyare  aspearls  upon  thy  placid  face  I 

The  oomn-lid  is  now 
Half-closed^  but  sUll  for  just  one  little  space 
I  stand  beside  and  gaze.    The  wind  sounds  wild, 
And  sobs  and  wails  like  to  some  stricken  child. 

GkxKi'bye,  dear  year !  God  keep  thee  next  his  heart, 
And  give  thee  back  to  me,  when  death  is  passed. 

And  I  am  called  at  last 
From  all  life's  disappointed  pain  to  part. 
I  ask  no  better  gift  trom  Heaven's  vast  store. 
Than  all  unchanged  to  hold  thee  evermore. 


GETTING  ON  THE  WAR-PATH. 


"The  old  work  is  beginning  again, 
then  1 "  said  a  grisaled  sergeant^  who  stood 
at  the  corner  of  a  street  in  the  grey,  foggy 
morning — one  of  a  crowd  that  had  gathered 
and  was  stQl  gathering,  recruited  from  every 
side  and  growing  denser  at  every  moment. 
The  air  was  keen  and  nipping  with  frost, 
and  the  sun  hang  low  in  the  sky — a  dnll  red 
baQ,  that  glowed  withont  heat,  and  whose 
rays  were  powerless  to  penetrate  the  thick 
white  mist  Bed  and  portentous  the  sun, 
and  grey  and  grisaly  the  mist^  combined  to 
make  the  scene  as  weird  and  mysterious  as 
can  be.  A  curtain  of  darkness  in  the  air, 
with  £^ded  pinnacles  rising  into  the  clearer 
air  above,  suggested  the  towering  mass  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way ;  there  the  hazy  outline  of  some- 
thing like  a  bridge  stretched  out  into  the 
vague  diatance ;  a  misty  etching  of  human 
forms  that  seemed  to  hang  over  the  abyss, 
with  points  and  pinnacles,  all  of  human 
heads  and  shoulders,  rismg  out  here  and 
thera  Out  of  the  mist  came  a  string  of 
all  kinds  of  wheeled  vehicles  that  stru{;gled 
through  the  crowd  as  best  they  might: 
parcela-vans  for  the  early  trains,  mail-carts 
in  red  and  yellow,  butchers'  vans  loaded 
with  frozen  carcases  from  the  docks,  and 
greengrocers'  carts  fresh  from  Govent 
Garden. 

Towards  the  park  the  air  was  clearer, 
and  you  eoxM  make  out   the   roadway 
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occupied  by  an  ever-moving  crowd,  and  in 
the  extreme  distance  a  hasy  netirork  of 
twigs  and  branches,  and  it  was  in  this 
direction  that  all  eyes  were  tamed  for  the 
first  gleam  of  scarlet  and  gold  and  the 
glitter  of  arms,  while  a  hash  fell  over  the 
crowd  as  everybody  listened  for  the  first 
strains  of  martial  masia  There  was  a 
kind  of  solemnity,  indeed,  about  this  great 
gathering  beneath  the  canopy  of  mist;  this 
great  unarmed,  peaceful  crowd  of  every 
rank  and  class,  from  theWhitechapel  coster- 
monger  to  princes  of  the  blood  and  nobles 
of  high  degree,  assembled  to  give  a  parting 
cheer  to  the  Guards,  who  were  just  about  to 
embark  on  a  distant  perilous  expedition ; 
as  if  it  were  felt  that  the  event  marked  a 
sudden  and  stirring  crisis  in  the  national 
life.  In  the  words  of  the  grizzled  sergeant, 
the  old  work  was  beginning  again. 

Some  may  have  called  to  mind  other 
similar  scenes  in  former  days.  It  is  not  so 
long,  indeed,  aince  we  had  the  Guarda 
marching  off  on  their  way  to  Egypt^  but 
that  seemed  an  episode  of  only  temporary 
importance,  and  it  would  have  been  easy 
then  to  predict  within  a  week  or  two  when 
our  friends  the  Guards  would  come  back  to 
their  old  quarters.  But  now  the  heavens 
seem  dark  with  portents,  and  who  can  say 
what  enemies  they  may  have  to  meet,  or 
how  long  it  may  be  before  we  see  them 
once  more  come  marching  homef    The 

5 loom  and  mist  of  the  morning,  its 
oubtf  ul  presages  whether  the  sun  shotdd 
burst  forth  in  splendour  or  deeper  darkness 
veil  the  face  of  nature,  seemed  to  harmonise 
with  the  occasion. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  general 
movement  in  the  crowd,  as  an  irregular 
column  of  people — a  column  in  which  had 
gathered  what  there  was  of  the  rough 
element  in  the  crowd  —  came  thrusting 
along  the  roadway,  marching  in  burlesque 
imitation  of  the  more  regular  coltmin  that 
followed,  as  the  band  of  the  regiment  came 
in  sight,  the  last  strains  of  martial  music 
dying  away  in  the  crowd.  For  such  was 
the  press  that  the  band  were  unable  to  sound 
their  instruments,  and  the  big  drum  was 
carried  away  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  the 
crowd, thedrummer  attached  to  it  beingalso 
whirled  away  like  a  leaf  in  the  stream.  Then 
came  the  fighting  men,  their  white  helmets 
showing  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  a 
long  thin  column  stretching  away  far  out  of 
sight  If  the  crowd  squeezed  them  out  of 
military  formation  it  was  all  in  friendliness ; 
proud  was  the  civilian  who  recognised  an 
acquaintance  among  the  youthful-lookini? 


faces  under  the  white  helmets,  and  often  a 
young  woman  would  be  passed  through  the 
thickest  of  the  crush  till  she  reached  her 
sweetheart  in  the  ranks,  and  marched  away 
widi  him.  Not  for  very  far,  though,  for 
here  were  the  granite  steps  close  at  hand, 
leading  down  to  the  misty  chasm,  where 
the  funnels  of  several  steamers  might  be 
dimly  discerned ;  and  down  these  granite 
steps  the  men  disappeared,  leaving  wives, 
sweethearts,  friends  behind  them. 

It  was  still  a  fateful,  doubtful  morning, 
the  sun  now  burning  to  a  bright  glowing 
orange  colour,  and  sending  a  ripple  of 
flame  right  across  the  turbid  rush  of  waters, 
and  i^ain  paling  to  a  mere  red  wafer  stack 
agamst  the  inky  skies — ^whether  the  fog 
should  conquer  or  the  sxm  seemed  long 
doubtful      For   a   while   the  river  was 
lighted  up,  not  by  direct  sunshine,  but  by 
the  reflected  light  from  a  bank  of  white 
clouds  overhead,  and  the  gleam  lasted  just 
long  enough  to  bring  the  whole  scene  into 
view:  the  embankment  lined  with  dense 
masses,  while  every  lamp-post  and  column 
supported  an  adventurous  swarm  of  spec- 
tators, who  risked  a  watery  grave  to  secure 
a  glimpse  of  the  spectacle.    The  bridges, 
too,  were  all  crammed^  and  a  general  shout 
rolled  idong  the  bank  and  over  the  bridges, 
as  the  spectral  craft  shot  by,  hurried  along 
by  tide  and    steam — a    shout  that  was 
echoed  from  all  the  craft  in  the  river,  and 
carried  on  with  shrieks  from  steam-whistles, 
and  howls  from  fog-horns,  from  ship  to 
diip,  and  from  bank  to  bank,  till  the  whole 
river  was  alive  with  it.    And  there  in  the 
pale  gleam  of  reflected  light   were    the 
white  helmets  gleaming  in  long  rows  upon 
the  steamers — helmets  sometimes  waved 
aloft  in  acknowledgment  of   the  cheers 
from  the  shore,  while  a  hoarse  shout  rose 
at  intervals  from  the  departing  soldiera 

They  are  gone,  and  all  is  over.     The 
crowds  disperse  as  quickly  as  does  the  morn- 
ing mist,  now  that  the  sun  has  fairly  broken 
through— they  are  away  to  their  ware- 
houses  and  their  counting-houses,  to  their 
banks  and  offices.     "Don't  you  wish  you 
were  with  them,  Alf  f ''  says  one  bank-clerk 
to  another.   And  a  distinct  element  in  the 
crowd  was  the  unemployed,  hundreds   of 
stout  fellows,  who  looked  upon  the  warmly- 
clad  and  well-fed  soldiers  with  something 
like  envy.    Indeed,  it  would  have    been 
easy  enough  to  have  raised  a  battalion  or 
two  of  good  recruits  there  on  the  Embank* 
ment^  if  the  opportunity  had  been  oflfered. 
As  for  the  young  men  employed  in   the 
Citv.  there  is  plenty  of  martial  ardonr 
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amoDg  them,  which  finds  an  outlet  in  the 
Yolnnteer  servioeL 

And  novr  that  so  many  of  oar  soldiers 
are  gone,  our  Yolonteers  come  more 
prominently  to  the  front  —  and  com- 
paring their  crowded  ranks  with  some 
of  the  skeleton  battalions  that  are  left 
behind,  there  rises  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness that  we  have  got  iJl  these  strong 
Volonteer  regiments  at  oar  back.  It  seems 
onaccoantable,  indeed,  that  mistaken  parsi- 
mony should  deny  these  men  the  fall  equip- 
ment necessary  to  their  efficiency ;  though 
it  is  cpite  possible  that  the  deficiency 
of  our  volunteer  army  in  this  respect  has 
been  unintentionally  a  little  exaggerated. 
Most  of  our  metropolitan  Volunteers  are  pro- 
Tided  with  their  new  Martini-Henry  rifles, 
ftnd  are  proud  of  tins  really  splendid 
weapon;  and  we  met  the  other  day  a 
strong  and  soldier-like  regiment^  trudging 
through  the  rain  and  slush,  with  great-coats, 
hayersacks,  and  water-bottles,  who  looked 
quite  fit,  then  and  there,  to  march  anywhere. 

As  for  transport — well,  every  Volunteer 
regiment  ought  to  have  sufficient  waggon- 
power  to  carry  its  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  but  in  time  of  need  there  would  be 
no  lack  6f  Volunteer  transport,  if  only  it 
had  been  properly  organised  beforehand. 
And  this  organisation  would  be  easy 
enough  on  the  basis  of  a  general  census  of 
hones  and  carriages,  and  their  descriptions, 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out  without 
delay.  Perhaps  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  this;  but 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  a  voluntary 
oensus  throughout  the  country,  if  only  it 
were  conducted  by  the  military  authorities 
without  any  suspicion  of  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  hcenses  or  taxation. 

Anyhow,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  ^t  the 
Volunteer  force  reached  last  year  thehighest 
point  yetachievedinforce  and  efficiency,with 
Dp  wards  of  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
effective  men  in  its  ranks,  the  highest  total 
yet  reached,  the  force  having  been  steadily 
increasing  ever  since  the  year  1873,  when 
the  number  of  effectives  had  fallen  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand. 

Thus  if  it  ever  should  happen  that 
we  have  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate, 
there  is  little  fear  of  Britain's  sons  being 
wanting.  The  real  danger  would  be  lest 
ihearmyadministration  should  break  down, 
overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  stress  upon 
it  For  an  army  in  these  days  of  scientific 
warfare  is  an  exceedingly  complicated 
machine,  in  which  an  ill-fitting  or  fractured 
part  disorders   the   wholes       An    army 


requires  guns  of  many  kinds,  and  the  appli- 
ances connected  with  them  are  constantly 
becoming  more  complex,  ingenious,  ana 
delicate.  Projectiles,  too,  with  every  variety 
of  charge  and  f  ase ;  carriages  of  all  kinds ; 
transport,  ambulance,  and  ammunition, 
are  required ;  and  these,  again,  have  con- 
nected with  them  hundreds  of  stores, 
every  one  of  which  must  be  in  its  place 
when  wanted.  Then  there  are  small  arms, 
and  all  the  innumerable  details  connected 
with  their  supply ;  entrenching  -  tools, 
engineer  equipments,  telegraph  and  signal- 
ling apparatus,  without  wMch  an  army  may 
be  said  to  be  blind  and  defenceless,  AU 
this  has  to  be  in  readiness,  with  harness, 
saddlery,  and  a  vast  camp  equipment. 
Clothing,  too,  has  to  be  considered,  with  its 
innumerable  details,  with,  the  supply  of 
boots  and  leggings  indispensable,  and  not 
to  be  improvised  at  a  moment's  notice. 

With  all  this  the  actual  "  commissariat " 
has  not  been  touched — the  supply,  that  is,  of 
provisions,  fuel,  and  light  for  the  men,  and 
provender  for  the  horses.  And  this  service 
is  provided  for  by  a  department  more  or 
less  independent  of  that  charged  with  the 
supply  of  munitions  of  war.  The  transport  of 
both  branches  is  also  under  separate  manage- 
ment, and  the  organisation  of  the  whole 
supply  services  in  a  harmoniously  working 
staff  has  been  a  task  which  has  proved  too 
difficult  for  succeeding  generations  of  admi- 
nistrators. At  the  date  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  stress  of  war,  which  broke  down  existing 
arrangements,  called  into  being  all  kinds  of 
expedients.     There  was  organised  a  Land 
Transport    Corps,    and    then    an    Army 
Works  Corps,  which  had  only  a  short-lived 
existence,  and  then  the  Commissariat  was 
enlarged,.and  made  a  department  of  the  War 
Office,  but  still  remained  under  civilian 
influences.    From  that  time,  as  one  school 
of  doctrinaires  or  the  other  has  had  the 
ascendency,  one  system  after  another  has 
been   adopted    and    thrown  asida     Now 
concentration  has  had  its  day,  and  now 
decentralisation.      There  was  an  era  of 
"  Control "  when  a  great  department  was 
constituted   that  dealt   with    everything, 
from  the  buttons  of  asoldier's  jacket  to  the 
bread  that  he  ate,  and  the  bullocks  that 
were   killed    for    his    sustenance.      But 
control,  though  far-reaching  in  its  aims, 
was  feeble  in  constitution,  and   died   a 
natural  death,   and  its  organisation  has 
been  resolved  into  its  original  elements, 
clustered  mostly  about  the  general  heads 
of  Commissariat,  Transport^  and  Ordnance 
I  Store. 
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The  commissariat,  although  it  still 
retains  many  of  its  old  dvihan  staff,  is 
now  officered  exclosiyely  from  the  com- 
missioned ranks  of  the  army,  while  its 
minor  appointments  are  nearly  all  bestowed 
on  non-commissioned  officers.  In  time  of 
peace,  its  duties  consist  in  dealing  with 
contractors,  inspecting  their  supplies,  and 
taking  account  of  the  delivery  of  such 
supplies  to  the  troops.  In  time  of  war,  a 
commissariat  officer  is  in  charge  of  each 
division  of  the  army,  with  divisional  stores 
for  supply  and  issue,  while  attached  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  are  the  staff  of 
the  Commissary-General,  with  whom  rest 
the  general  arrangements.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  of  a  showy  nature.  There 
is  no  great  centoal  commissariat  yard,  where 
we  can  see  the  materiala  of  future  warfare. 
Bread  cannot  be  stocked  like  cannon-balls 
for  future  use,  and  the  days  of  biscuit  and 
salt  junk,  upon  which  were  fought  many 
of  our  famous  battles — Inkerman,  to  wit, 
among  modem  instances — are  over  for 
ever.  But  Crimean  men  may  remember 
the  commissariat  yard  of  those  days,  with 
its  barricades  of  salt-meat  barrels  sur- 
rounding a  collection  of  crazy-looking  huts, 
with  its  great  stacks  of  fuel,  and  its  paths 
knee-deep  in  mud. 

Thus,  although  "  provisions,  forage, 
fuel,"  etc.,  occupy  a  commanding  position 
in  the  estimates,  there  is  nothing  to  bring 
into  evidence  as  to  the  preparations  going 
on  for  their  supply.  At  Cairo,  now,  or  at 
Saakin,  there  might  be  some  interest 
about  commissariat  stores;  but  here,  in 
London — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  at 
any  of  our  military  centres — there  is 
nothinff  to  be  seen  out  of  the  way.  But 
when  the  subject  of  clothing  is  mentioned, 
that  is  another  thing  altogether.  The 
Guards,  whom  we  have  just  seen  embark, 
have  been  suddenly  transformed  from  their 
familiar  trim  of  scarlet  and  bearskin,  and 
equipped  with  cork  helmets,  pagarees, 
khaki  suits,  and  all  the  requisites  for  ^  tro- 
pical clime.  Now,  how  is  this  done,  and 
where  f  may  be  well  asked  by  an  inquisi- 
tive looker-on«  And  the  grizzled  sergeant 
is  still  at  hand — ^he  ia  waiting  about 
these  steps,  it  seems,  for  a  Chelsea  boat — 
is  still  at  hand  to  reply:  ''Why,  at  the 
Army  Clothing  Factory  at  Pimlica" 

The  great  cluster  of  buildings  known  as 
the  Army  Clothing  Factory,  with  its  open 
frontage  to  the  river,  wears  a  solid,  business- 
like appearance  in  character  with  its  sur- 
roundings. There  is  the  formality  of  the 
(xovemment-office  first  to  be  encountered. 


The  civil  servants  are  still  at  their  lun- 
cheons, as  they  used  to  be  in  the  consulship 
of  the  overworked  Plancus,  although,  per- 
haps, the  homely  pewters  no  longer  clank 
together  as  of  old.  But  a  surprise  is  in 
store  for  us  when  the  official  barriers  are 
passed,  and  our  guide  leads  the  way  along 
gloomy  corridors  and  up  echoing  stone 
stairs,  and  opening  a  door,  brings  us  upon 
a  sight  that  is  novel  and  striking  in  the 
extreme. 

A  great  hall  is  lighted  from  above  by  a 
glass  roof,  and  is  filled  with  dusky  sunshine, 
which  gleams  upon  a  busy,  cheerful  scene 
on  the  broad  floor  below.  An  army  of 
young  women,  it  seems,  in  every  possible 
diversity  of  costume  and  colour,  with 
patches  of  bright,  new  scarlet  cloth  giving 
out  a  cheerful  glow.  There  are  the  click  of 
hundreds  of  needles,  the  hum  of  hundreds 
of  sewing-machines,  the  murmur  of  hun- 
dreds 01  voices.  Something  like  eight 
hundred  young  women  are  clustered  under 
that  glass  roof,  working  at  those  in- 
numerable cross-tables,  sewing,  basting, 
stitching,  and  driving  these  nimble 
machines.  Shadowy  outlines  of  soldiers' 
apparel  appear  upon  the  work-tables. 
There  is  the  btaided  jacket  of  a  dashing 
hussar,  which  already  seems  to  carry  itseu 
with  a  martial  swagger;  here  a  more 
sober  artillery  sergeant^  with  a  father-of-a- 
family  air  about  him,  while  the  scarlet 
tunic  with  the  yellow  woollen  cord  is 
suggestive  of  Thomas  Atkins  himself,  with 
his  cane  and  Glengarry.  There  are  galleries 
all  round,  and  In  these  are  carried  on  the 
preliminary  processes.  Here  the  patterns 
are  markea,  and  here  the  layers  of  doth  are 
passed  along  the  edge  of  a  swiftly-revolving 
ribbon  of  steel  that  slices  them  into  the 
exact  shape  required.  At  one  machine, 
the  sleeves  of  khaki  jackets  spring  into 
existence,  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  everything 
is  in  full  swing,  and  the  work  goes  on 
night  and  day,  with  no  Sunday  rest  or 
other  intermission.  You  can't  make  a 
man  a  soldier  unless  you  have  got  a  coat 
ready  for  him.  ''Bardolph,  give  the 
soldiers  coats,"  cries  Falstaff  when  he  has 
enlisted  his  recruits ;  and  "  coat  and  con- 
duct-money" was  always  given  to  the 
rough-and-ready  levies  of  former  davs,  of 
which  the  enlisting-shilling  was  probably 
a  survival  But  with  all  this  full  speed 
and  full  power  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 
private  contracts,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  manufacturers  who  are  ready  to  supply 
large  quantities  of  army  clothing.    Indiay 
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it  miiBt  be  noticed,  is  self-dapporting  in 
this  respect  A  great  deal  of  the  doth 
and  flannel  required  for  the  Indian  seryice 
is  contracted  for  and  supplied  through  the 
Pimlico  Factory,  but  all  the  work  of 
nuiking-up  is  done  in  Indian  workshops. 

At  ordinary  times,  when  there  are  only 
the  ordinary  little  wars  going  on  or  in  pros- 
pect^ the  factory  is  well  occupied  with  the 
general  clothing  of  the  army ;  but  it  can 
abo  undertake  the  uniforms  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  and  General  Post  Offica  The 
noimal  estimate  for  army  dothine 
amounts  to  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  what  John  Bull's  tailor's  bill 
will  run  up  to  now  can  only  be  guessed  at 
But  an  elaborate  system  of  account  enables 
the  department  to  give  the  cost  of  erery 
garment  it  turns  out  Officers'  dothing  is 
the  affair  of  the  officers  themsdves  and 
their  private  taOors,  and  the  most  expen- 
sive garment  on  the  official  list  is  the  tunic 
of  a  sergeant-drummer  in  the  Guards, 
which  costs  seven  pounds  eleven  shillings 
and  a  penny,  while  the  ordinary  tunic  of 
Private  Thomas  Atkins  costs  just  twelve 
shSlinga  The  Volunteers  as  yet  provide 
their  own  clothing  regimentally  of  private 
eontractors,  but  a  sample  Volunteer's  tunic 
in  scarlet  costs  exactly  seventeen  shillings 
andsevenpencethree-farthings.  Itisevident 
that,  as  the  various  garments  are  made  in 
sizes,  which  cannot  in  all  cases  correspond 
exactly  with  the  handiwork  of  nature, 
there  still  remains  work  for  the  regimental 
tailor  in  altering  and  fitting.  The  khaki 
suits,  however,  being  loose,  can  be  made  to 
fit  anybody. 

Altogether,  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  nearly  two  thousand  women  are 
at  work  on  soldiers'  dothing,  and  nearly 
all  at  piece-work,  for  which  the  ordinary 
yearly  payments  amount  to  about  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  The  majority  of 
the  young  women  are  well  dressed  and 
prosperous  looking,  their  work  being  done 
nnder  good  sanitary  conditions-  and  at 
fairly  remunerative  prices.  Anyhow,  there 
18  plenty  of  animation  about  them ;  talk  is 
not  rigorously  repressed— could  not  be  in 
the  nature  of  things— and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  is  distinctly  cheerful  The 
designing  and  cutting  are  done  by  men, 
but  most  of  the  other  operations  come 
within  the  women's  department  As  the 
tailor's  shears  are  replaced  by  machinery, 
so  his  goose  has  become  mechanical,  and 
works  with  iron  arms,  guided  by  women's 
hands,  whUe  its  intemajhei^t  is  kept  up  by 
jets  of  gas. 


When  we  leave  the  hall  we  quit  the 
presence  of  womankind,  for  the  rest  (d 
the  building  is  devoted  to  the  male  workers. 
Here  are  rooms  filled  with  bales  of  doth, 
fresh  from  the  makers'  looms,  while,  in 
snother  gallery,  machines  are  measuring 
off  the  material  piece  by  piece,  recording 
the  length  of  each,  and  also  its  weight 
Other  rooms  are  devoted  to  boots  and 
shoes,  which  are  made  outside,  and  con- 
tracted for,  but  which  are  here  inspected 
and  stamped.  Other  rooms  are  filled  with 
head-dresses  of  all  kinds — helmets,  forage- 
caps, pugarees,  and  the  contrivances  for 
keeping  cool,  which  seem  to  us,  just  now 
shivering  in  the  east  winds,  so  needless. 
There  is  a  big  room  devoted  to  buttons 
of  all  kinds,  to  gold  lace  and  garniture 
generally.  A  handsome  gas-engine  drives 
the  lighter  machines  in  tUs  part  of  the 
building,  but  there  is  abundant  steam- 
power  m  the  factory  for  all  the  heavy 
work,  and  the  sewing-machines  are 
arranged  so  as  to  work  either  by  foot  or 
by  steam-power.  The  electric  lisht^  by 
the  way,  has  been  tried  for  fog  and  night- 
work,  but  has  hardly  proved  successful. 
The  arc-light  casts  too  deep  a  shadow,  and 
is  too  far  away  from  the  work. 

In  the  basement  are  the  packing-rooms, 
where  everything  squeezable  is  reauced  to 
the  smallest  compass  in  powerful  hydraulic 
presses,  while  great  cases  and  bales  are 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  railway-vans 
which  are  to  start  them  on  their  way  to 
Suakin  or  Alexandria. 

And  so  we  leave  the  busy  hum  of  the 
factory,  where  work  is  not  likely  to  be 
slack  for  many  a  day  to  come,  and  pass 
out  into  the  fresh,  breezy  atmosphere  of 
the  river-bank.  There  are  plenty  of  mili- 
tary suggestions  all  about  Fatigue-parties 
are  marching  along,  and  corporals,  with 
books  under  their  arms,  are  passing  to  and 
fro.  Close  by  is  old  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  pensioners  sunning 
themselves  in  a  sheltered  nook,  while  the 
drum  and  fife  band  of  the  Military  Asylum 
makes  the  welkin  ring  with  martial  muaia 
The  huge  barracks  of  the  Guards  at  Chelsea 
look  rather  empty,  indeed,  while  little 
Mary  Ann,  with  a  shawl  wrapped  about 
her,  toddles  about  the  barrack-square,  and 
asks  everybody  where  dada  is.  And  then 
a  Scotch  regiment  comes  marching  along, 
its  band  plaintively  enquiriD^,  *<  Oh  where 
and  oh  where  is  my  Highland  laddie  gone  f  " 

Altogether,  we  may  not  be  a  militp^y 
nation,  but  we  take  very  kiodly  to  the  work 
when  we  do  begin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Here  begins  the  saddest  part  of  PhQ 
Wickham's  history.  It  is  bad  enoagh  to 
be  going  down  hiU  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  an  hoar.  It  is  still  worse  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  with  neither  in- 
clination nor  opportunity  to  remount  its 
steep  sides.  No  doubt  Phil  himself  would 
have  been  very  much  surprised  had  anyone 
told  him  that  he  had  reached  about  as  low 
a  level  as  it  was  potssible  for  a  man  of  his 
temperament  to  arrive  at  But^  neverthe- 
less, the  fact  remained.  Phil  could  never 
by  any  chance  have  developed  into  an 
unmitigated  scoundrel,  nor  have  run  riot 
in  the  lower  paths  of  vice  and  dissipation. 
None  the  less,  the  vigour,  the  inte- 
grity, the  straightforwardness  of  the  man's 
character  were  as  completely  sapped  as 
thongh  eaten  by  a  canker-worm.  His 
moral  eyesight  was  blurred;  that  which 
seemed  easiest  and  pleasantest  to  him 
he  did  with  a  will,  and  reckless  of 
consequences. 

Edie  had  let  him  go  ;  EUinor  held  him 
with  Titanic  grip  with  those  white  slender 
fingers  of  hers. 

The  idea  of  a  journey  to  ''  New  Zealand, 
Algiers,  the  Cape,  or  Timbuctoo,"  had 
been  given  up.  Had  Colonel  Wickham 
taken  the  trouble  to  interrogate  him  a 
second  time  as  to  where  he  was  going, 
what  were  his  plans,  what  did  he  look 
forward  to  in  life,  Phil  would  have  an- 
swered with  three  negatives : 

"  Nowhere.     None.    Nothing," 

Colonel  Wickham,  however,  did  not 
take  the  trouble  so  to  interrogate  his 
nephew,  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  that 
time,  little  by  little,  all  his  thoughts  and 
anxieties  were  beginning  to  centre  on 
.  himself  and  little  I^ie. 

"  Can  it  be  true  1  What  does  it  mean?" 
were  the  questions  he  was  perpetually 
asking  himself  from  the  time  he  sat  down 
in  the  morning  to  his  solitary  cup  of 
coffee,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  stood 
looking  his  good-night  to  the  green  mound 
in  Stanham  churchyard. 

Could  it  by  any  possibility  be  true  that 
BO  glorious  an  Indian  summer  was  to 
crown  the  wintry  solitude  of  his  years; 
that  Edie,  in  her  fresh  girlish  beauty,  really 
loved  him — the  weary  old  man — so  well 
that  she  had  thrown  over  young,  hand- 
some  Phil    for    his   sakel      It   seemed 


monstrous  —  incredible  1   And  yet — and 
yet 

Thoughts  such  as  these  were  pleasant, 
fascinatmg,  bewildering.  Yet  somehow 
Colonel  Wickham  did  not  grow  bright  and 
cheerful  under  their  influence;  but,  con- 
trariwise, moody  and  ill  at  ease. 

''You  look  as  though  you  were  the 
Registrar -Greneral  himself,  Wickham,  with 
the  death-rate  for  ever  in  excess  of  your 
births,"  said  Mr.  Fairfax,  as  he  twitted 
his  old  friend  on  his  solemn  looks.  **  Why 
you  fret  yourself  in  this  way  over  Master 
Phil's  doings  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. Young  men  will  be  young  men. 
Now  if  you  had  a  daughter  on  your  mind 
instead  of  a  nephew  I  could  forgive  you 
pulling  a  long  face.  Sometimes  I  don't 
know  whether  I  stand  on  my  head  or  my 
heels ! " 

This  little  remark  of  the  Squire's  pos- 
sibly owed  its  origin  to  an  incident  which 
had  occurred  that  selfsame  morning  over 
the  breakfast-tabla 

In  sisanning  his  letters  the  Sqture  had 
come  upon  a  little  item  of  news  which  he 
had  thought  might  interest  Edie,  and  had 
consequently  read  aloud.  It  concerned 
EUinor  Yorke,  and  detailed  how  that  she 
had  installed  as  her  young  lady  companion 
a  certain  Miss  Lucy  Seiwyn,  an  orphan 
in  whom  Mr.  Wickham  also  had  shown  a 
great  amount  of  interest^  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  her  having  been  at  one  time  the 
affianced  wife  of  his  old  friend,  Bodney 
Thorne. 

EUinor— Phil— Lucy  Seiwyn!  These  three 
names  in  one  sentence  brought  the  hot  blood 
in  a  rush  to  Edie's  face.  AU  in  a  moment 
the  mystery  ot  her  anonymous  letter  seemed 
solved  to  her.  L  S. — Lucy  Seiwyn,  of 
course.  '*  The  one  worthy  of  Phil's  love  " 
— EUinor  also,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Great 
Heavens,  could  it  be  possible  f 

The  Squire  did  not  give  Edie  much  time 
to  piece  her  thoughts  together. 

"  Now,  that's  very  sly  of  Master  Phil," 
he  said,  noddine  teasingly  to  his  daughter 
across  the  table.  "Why  has  he  never 
mentioned  this  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn's  name 
in  his  home  letters  %  What  right  has  he 
to  take  an  interest  in  any  young  lady,  save 
one— eh,  Edie  f  " 

Edie  rallied  in  a  moment,  and  stood  on 
the  defensive. 

"Papa,  how  often  am  I  to  tell  you," 
she  exclaimed,  "that  Phil  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other  now,  and 
never  to  the  end  of  our  lives  mean  to 
be  anything   more  than  friends  1    Why 
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flhoiildn't  he  take  an  interest  in  this  young 
lady,  or  a  dozen  otlier  young  ladies,  if  he 
is  so  disposed ) " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  don't  object  I 
don't  see  why  anybody  else  should," 
answered  the  squire,  still  bent  on  teasiuff. 

"How  coula  anyone  objects  Wno 
would  have  any  right  to  object  except  the 
young  lady's  father  or  mother  t"  said 
Edie,  becoming  suddenly  incoherent  and 
"  mixed  "  in  her  ideas.  ''And  as  she  hasn't 
a  father  or  mother,  I'm  sure  it's  very  good 
of  Phil  to  look  after  her.  Why,  if  I  were 
an  orphan  to-morrow,  papa,  I'm  positive 
you'd  be  only  too  thankful  to  anybody 
who'd  look  after  me  and  show  me  any 
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^  My  dear,"  answered  the  squire  with  a 
mock  solemnity,  "  if  you  were  an  orphan 
it  would  be  highly  probable  I  shouldn't  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  thankful  to  anybody." 

One  of  Edie's  greatest  annoyances  just 
then  was  her  father's  stubborn  refusal  to 
credit  her  statement  that  ''everything  was 
at  an  end*'  between  her  and  Phil.  He 
would  listen  csdmly  to  every  word  she  had 
to  say  on  the  matter,  and  then  with  a  little 
nod  and  a  chuckle  go  serenely  on  his  way, 
his  face  saying  as  plainly  as  tiiough  he  had 
put  it  into  80  many  words  : 

"  Talk  as  you  will.  Pussy,  it'll  all  come 
right  between  you  two.  Before  you  know 
where  you  are  I  shall  have  Master  Phil 
back,  and  worrying'  my  life  out  to  be 
married  next  week.  You  are' just  a  little 
bit  of  a  puzzle  to  tiie/  Miss  Edie— -a  little 
outside  my  experience  just  now,  but  Phil 
I  know  to  a  '  t,^  audit  doesn't  need  a  Solon 
to  prophesy  what  he'll  be  doing  before 
anothermonthis  over  our  heads."    . 

Edie's  temper,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
not  very  sweet  just  then.  Her  playfulness 
had  resolved  itself  into  petulance,  and  a 
certain  nervous  irritability  was  begUining 
to  make  itself  unpleasantly  apparent  in  her 
voice  and  manner.  For  two  whole  days 
after  she  had  sent  to  Phil  his  letter  of  dis- 
missal she  had  shut  herself  Kp.in  her  own 
room,  pleading  a  severe  cold  and  headache 
sif  her  excuse  for  so  doing. 

What  she  suffered  during  those  two 
days  no  one  was  ever  likely  to  kn6w. 

xTo  doubt  during  those  two  days  Edie 
asked  and  answer^  for  herself  much  the 
same  sort  of  questions  which  parted  lovers 
all  over  the  world  asked  and  answered 
some  centuries  before  the  hero  of  Locksley 
Hall  put  them  into  musical  verse,  such  as  : 
'*8hw  I  think  of  him  as  dead,  and  love 
him  for  the  love  he  boret "  or,  "Is  it  well 


to  wish  thee  happy  % "  and  numerous  other 
questions  which  she  doubtless  answered  in 
her  usual  shorty  decisive  fashion  entirely 
to  her  own  satisfaction,  for  as  she  closed 
her  room-door  behind  her,  and  went  down- 
stairs to  resume  her  place  in  the  household 
economy,  she  said  to  herself : 

"  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  never  have  that 
sort  of  thing  to  go  through  ag>iin  !  Thank 
Heaven,  I've  got  Phil  out  of  my  heart  at 
last  1  I've  heaps  of  kindliness  left  for  him, 
and  ever  so  much  goodwill,  but  of  love 
not  a  shred." 

And  this  fact  she  reiterated  so  often  and 
so  decisively  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours,  that  she  ended  at  last  with  believing 
in  it  as  firmly  as  she  did — well,  in  the 
existence  of  evil,  mismanagement,  and 
misrule  throughout  the  universe,  and  the 
general  tiresomeness  of  all  created  things. 

How  she  hated  Stanham,  and  all  people, 
houses,  and  things  therein,  in  those  days  1 

"  If  I  could  only  get  away  somewhere — 
to  the  North  Pole,  Jericho,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  Australia,  or  the 
Milky  Way,  there  might  be  some  sense  in 
living ! ''  she  said  to  herself,  in  the  pauses 
of  her  jerky,  intermittent  thanksgiving  for 
the  death  of  her  love  for  her  old  lover. 
"But  herel  Nothing  but  a  turnip,  a 
radish,  or  a  cabbage  could  thrive  under 
such  conditions  t " 

Yet  there  wiets  a  good  deal  of  local  gaiety 
going  on  just  then:  Balls,  hunt-breakfasts, 
meets,  followed  '  esudih  other  with  brisk 
rapidity.  ^ 

Edie's  flushed,  eager  face  was  to  be  seen 
at  them  all       ' 

"Everyone  rfiall  se^  I'm  nonbreaking 
my  heart  for  Phil,"  was  the  one  refrain  to 
her  thoughts  as  she  danced,  talked,  or  rode 
her  hardest  and  best.  "Of  course  it's 
only  old  maids  who  have  their  hair  parted 
on  their  foreheads  and  wear  two-button 
gloves — like  Evangeline  Whitmarsh — who 
ever  do  bi^ak  their  hearts  over  the  men. 
Girls  at  my  age  know  there  are  always 
plenty  to  choose  from,  and  heaps  of  time 
to  make  a  choice  in." 

Edie  threw  herself  very  much  upon 
Colonel  Wickham  just  then. 

For  one  thing,  he  never  teased  her  with 
innuendo,  or  blunt,  straightforward  ques- 
tion, as  her  father  did,  nor  looked  un- 
utterable things  when  she  had  answered 
and  settled  finally  every  question  concern- 
ing Phfl  and  herself,  and  mountains  of 
other  matters  into  the  bargain. 

For  another,  he  was  always  a  safe 
refuge   firom    unwelcome   suitors  —  Lord 
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Winterdownei  for  ezamplei  and  one  or 
two  othera 

Mr.  Fairfax  invariably  proved  himaelf  a 
thoroughly  masculine  and  altogether  in- 
efficient chaperon.  The  thinnest  and  most 
transparent  of  subterfuges  would  at  times 
distract  him  from  his  duty,  and  leave  Edie 
at  the  mercy  of  any  appreciative  but 
unappreciated  admirer. 

With  Colonel  Wickham  it  was  other- 
wise. He  stuck  to  his  post  with  a 
steadiness  worthy  of  his  military  training. 
Not  Lord  Winterdowne  nor  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  would  have  had  a  chance 
of  saying  ten  words  to  Edie  if  once  her 
eyes  had  said  to  him,  ''  Keep  that  man  off. 
I  know  he's  going  to  bore  me.** 

This  fondness  of  Edie  for  his  society 
added  not  a  little  to  the  old  soldier's  per- 

Elezities  and  self-questionines.  Also  it 
elped  to  pile  up  a  little  higher  those 
phantom-like  hopes  and  delusions  which  in 
moments  of  vigour  he  essayed  to  over- 
turn. 

**  It's  all  an  enigma  from  beginning  to 
end,"  he  used  to  say  to  himself  sometimes, 
when  Edie  would  canter  across  a  ploughed 
field  away  from  every  other  man  and  keep 
Coquette's  nose  level  with  his  hunteni 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  "  I  would  ask  her 
right  out  what  it  means  only  it  might 
scare  her  away  from  me  as  a  veritable  old 
coxcomb.  She  may  be  following  just  a 
little  impulse,  notUng  more,  and  reallv 
have  no  settled  plan  in  her  head  at  alL 
Better  wait  awhila" 

There  was  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
in  Colonel  Wickham's  surmisea  Settled 
plans  of  any  sort  Edie  had  none.  Now 
one  impulse  carried  the  day,  anon  another. 
On  Monday  she  would  wake  up  and  say  to 
herselfi  "111  make  Colonel  Wickham 
marry  me — ^that's  what  I'll  da  I  told  Phil 
someone  else  had  stepped  into  his  place. 
Yeiy  well ;  that  someone  else  shall  be  his 
uncle.    Phil  wiU  feel  free  as  air  then." 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  she  would  be 
safe  enough  to  say :  "  Oh  dear,  I  can 
never  marry  any  man  at  all  I  hate  men — 
old,  young,  or  middle-aged.  I  couldn't — 
I  couldn't  marry  Colonel  Wickham;  no, 
nor  Lord  Winterdowna  I'll  just  make 
up  my  mind  to  die  an  old  maid — a  dis- 
agreeable, miserable  old  maid — and  they 
shall  hxxTY  me  in  a  Quakers'  burial-ground 
when  I  die,  and  put  S.  S.  (single  sister)  on 
my  tombstone." 

Which  vehement  language,  translated 
from  Ed;e's  vernacular  into  ^at  of  com- 
mon life,  meant  that  she  was  too  honest- 


hearted  for  the  rdle  of  careless  flirt  she 
had  elected  to  play. 

CHAPTER  XXXVUL 

It  tooky  however,  a  great  deal  of 
finessbg  and  some  good  hara  campaigning 
to  keep  Lord  Winterdowne  ''well  at  a  dis- 
tance "  as  Edie,  with  her  new-bom  resolve 
strong  upon  her,  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  Ae  would.  Eventually  the  whole  plan 
of  defensive  warfare  collapsed  through 
leaving  a  weak  point  unguarded — oamefy, 
her  morning  walks. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  enough  for 
Edie  invariably  to  shut  herself  in  her  own 
room  when  Lord  Winterdowne  was  an- 
nounced at  unconventional  hours;  it  was 
easy  also  to  tie  Colonel  Wickham  down  to 
endless  games  of  besique  with  her  in 
small  social  gatherings,  or  in  laige  assem- 
blies to  keep  him  perpetually  on  guard  at 
her  elbow.  The  morning  hours  were  the 
difficultv,  and  when  the  hounds  were  not 
out,  and  Edie  felt  inclined  to  pay  sundry 
calk  upon  her  poor  pensioners,  it  was 
always  with  a  quaking  heart  and  many  a 
furtive  far-reaching  glance  she  went  along, 
in  case  the  dim  disttmce  might  disclose  the 
tall,  stately  figure  of  tiie  enamoured  peer. 

Edie  off  and  on  was  doing  a  good  deal 
of  cottage-visiting  just  then — in  spas- 
modic, wildly  energetic  fashion,  it  is  true, 
as  was  her  manner,  at  that  period,  of 
performing  all  her  duties.  She  was  god- 
mother to  every  baby  that  was  bom  aoont 
this  time,  supplied  presents  and  feasts  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds — ^mairiaffe,  funend, 
christenins,  or  birthday,  and  generally 
showered  oene&ctions  upon  her  prot^gis 
in  a  fine  lavish  styla 

Even  good  Mra,  Bumsey  remonstrated 
with  her, 

"  It  you  would  only  consult  with  me,  my 
dear,"  she  said,  clearing  her  throat  and 
speakine  with  a  matemiu  air  of  solicitude, 
"and  allow  your  bounty  to  flow  through 
the  proper  channels,  it  would  be  more 
beneficial,  I  think,  to  all  parties." 

Of  course  Edie  paid  no  more  heed  to  her 
than  If  she  had  been  one  of  the  wooden 
figures  out  of  a  Noah's-ark.  And  when 
the  Squire  arched  his  brows  and  gave 
a  low  whistle  over  the  long  Ust  of  benefac- 
tions, for  which  she  declared  she  was 
literally  out  of  pocket,  all  she  said  in  reply 
was: 

"  Well,  papa,  the  troth  of  it  is,  my  poor 
people  have  been  shamefuUy-r-ryes,  shame- 
fully peglected  for  a  long  time  past,  and  I 
mean  in  the  future  that  they  shall  want 
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for  nothing.    I'm  taming  over  a  new  leaf— 
that's  alL'^ 

This  turning  over  a  new  leaf  involved 
nnmerons  brisk  morning  walks  through 
the  woodland  and  up  the  hill  which  divided 
the  Hall  from  Stanham  village.  Edie,  as 
a  rule,  had  her  maid  in  attendance  during 
these  walks,  and  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  she  departed  from  this  rule  she  had 
cause  to  regret  it. 

It  was  a  windy,  dust^riving  morning, 
and  Janet  had  had  a  severe  cold  with  which 
hot  drinks  and  bright  fires  sympathised 
better  than  wind  and  dust  So  Edie  set 
forth  alone — save  for  a  spaniel,  a  poodle, 
and  a  tomspiti  who  had  volunteered  as 
escort. 

She  had  no  sooner  got  throueh  the 
woodland  and  begun  to  climb  the  hill 
thiui  her  quick  eyes  detected  the  out- 
line of  Loinl  Winterdowne,  mounted  and 
coming  alone  with  a  stiff  automatic  pre- 
cision, he  and  his  horse — a  somewhat  hard, 
gaunt-looking  animal — makine  all  sorts  of 
woodeny  angles  against  the  wintry,  leaden 
sky  as  they  came  down  the  slope  towards 
her.  She  saw  his  gold  eye-glasses  go  up,  and 
her  heart  went  down  proportionately. 
Escape  was  an  impossibility. 

"  Now,  surely,"  she  thought  with  a  pro- 
phetic terror,  "he  won't  l^  so  ridiculous 
as  to  get  off  that  long-legged  animal  and 
walk  back  with  me  into  the  village. 
Dear  me,  how  absurd  it  is  that  girls 
can't  ride  without  habits !  I  could  so  easily 
get  np  as  he  gets  down,  tell  him  I'm 
tiredy  and  canter  home  again.  Heigho, 
how  stupidly  things  turn  out  always  1  If 
you  hate  a  man  he  loves  you,  if  you  love 
him  he  hates  you.  There's  one  comfort, 
one  can  cure  oneself  of  loving.  Oh  yes, 
that'd  easy  enough — I've  done  it  already. 
Bat  I  don't  mean  to  cure  myself  of  hating, 
ril  hate  any  man  I  like,  and  as  long  as  I 
like.  Fancy  me  ever  thinking  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  that  I  could  marry  this 
man !  Oh,  what  a  little  fool  you  always  are, 
Edie !  Here  he  comes ;  yes,  down  he  gets — 
I  knew  he  would.  Oh,  he  must  have  a  stiff 
]e|(.  Did  ever  a  man  get  out  of  the  saddle 
with  such  a  jerk  and  a  twist  I  I'm  sure 
Stanham  church-steeple  would  have  done 
it  better  I " 

Then  loudly  and  very  primly  : 

"  How  do  you  do.  Lord  Winterdowne  Y 
I'm  in  th^  greatest  hurry ;  I've  no  end  of 
things  to  do  in  the  viUage  this  morning." 

Bat  Lord  "V^terdowne  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  put  on  one  side.  He  had  given 
his  horse  to  his  groom,  and  thus  free  from 


encumbrance  had  resolved  to  be  in  atten- 
dance on  Miss  Edie,  put  the  important 
question,  and  decide  once  and  for  ever  his 
fata 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  t "  he  asked 
in  his  usual  slow,  dignified  fashion.  "I 
have  an  unoccupied  morning  before  me. 
Nothmg  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  of  some  slight  service  to  you." 

''Howdelightfull  An  unoccupied  morning! 
Keep  it  unoccupied  and  enjoy  it,  I  should 
advise,"  answered  Edie,  talking  very  fast, 
and  meantime  devising  her  own  means  of 
escape.  ''I  detest  occupation.  I  can't 
imagine  anything  more  delicious  than 
having  nothing  to  do,  and  doing  it  I 
Thanks,  no ;  you  can't  be  of  any  use  to 
ma" 

Lord  Winterdowne  looked  a  little 
bewildered. 

''  I  thought  you  enjoyed  occupation ;  I 
beg  your  pardon  if  I'm  making  a  mistake ; 
but  it  certainly  seemed  to  me — a — that 
you  were  rather  fond  of  having  a  great  deal 
on  your  hands." 

**  Ah,  that  shows  how  little  you  know 
my  tastes.  My  idea  of  heaven  is  a  big 
beautiful  place,  where  it's  too  hot  to  do 
anything  but  lie  down  on  cushions  and 
sofas,  and  fan  oneself  with  bis  palm* 
leaves.  Now  an  Indian  verandah  in  the 
dark  of  a  broiling  day,  with  a  big  punkah 
goine  overhead,  a  heap  of  4)lackbeetles 
crawung  over  one's  feet,  the  air  full  of 
wings — stings — things,  I  mean,  would  be 
my  idea  of  perfect  happiness  on  earth." 

She  paused  from  sheer  want  of  breath. 
The  hiU,  the  east  wind,  the  dust,  and  her 
own  torrent  of  words  made  her  flag  some- 
what in  her  pace  also. 

Lord  Winterdowne,  still  looking  un- 
utterably bewildered,  made  snaps  and 
snatches  at  her  meaning,  much  as  little 
Bimbi,  the  poodle,  who  followed  at  her 
heels,  was  wont  in  the  lazy  summer  after- 
noons to  snap  and  snatch  at  the  big  blue- 
bottles that  buzzed  about  his  fluny  ears, 
and  with  about  as  much  success. 

«  Do  you  like  hot  climates  1 "  he  asked 
blandly,  "  I  revel  in  them,  I  hope  to  be 
back  in  Florence  some  time  this  year — ^you 
know  I  bought  a  house  there  a  little  while 
ago.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  selling  it ; 
but  if  I  thought " 

'< Florence  I"  interrupted  Edie  in  hot 
haste,  for  she  did  not  like  this  sudden  turn 
in  the  talk.  "  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  place 
it  must  be  to  live  in  1  Pray  sell  the  house, 
or  give  it  away,  or  pay  someone  to  live 
in  it   for  you.    Whoever  would  live  in 
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Florence  if  they  could  help  itf  The  mere 
name  always  conjoree  up  ideas  of  priests, 
and  poetSy  and  palaces,  and  —  and  —  and 
pictures.  Yes,  pictures  I  mean.  Now,  if 
there's  anything  in  the  world  I  hate,  it's 
pictures.  They  always  remind  one  of 
tired  feet,  and  head  aching  and  eyes  strain- 
ing over  endless  catalogues.  Oh,  how  I 
detest  catalogues,  indexes,  tables  of  con- 
tents, lists  of  anything  1  XJgh  I  It  makes 
one  shudder  to  Uiink  of  the  poor  creatures 
who  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  such 
odious  work  as  catalogue-making.'' 

Lord  Winterdowne's  expressionless  fea- 
tures as  nearly  as  possible  revealed  a 
mood  of  discontent  ana  uneasiness. 

"There  are  some  people  —  a  —  who, 
without  having  to  earn  th«ir  bread  by  it, 
consider  catalogue-making  a  somewhat — 
a — interesting  pursuit" 

"What  ridiculous  persons  they  must 
be  ! "  interjected  Edie  briskly. 

"But,  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  a  pursuit  they  might  be  willing 
to  relinquish — a — under  certain  conditions 
— a — that  is,  if  they  were  asked  to  do  so." 

He  was  stammering  hard  now  in  his 
endeavour  to  make  the  talk  close  and 
personal. 

"Oh,  what  an  intolerably  ridiculous 
thing  to  do  I  What  utterlv  absurd  people 
they  must  be  I  Fancy  giving  up  anything 
you  were  fond  of  because  someone  else 
wanted  you*  to  1  Why,  it  would  make  me 
stick  to  my  sins  harder  than  ever  if  I 
thought  anybody  else  disliked  them.  Here 
we  are  in  the  vUlage  street  I'll  say  good- 
bye now,  Lord  Winterdowne.  I'm  sure 
you  can't  be  going  my  road  any  farther 
this  morning." 

Edie  paused,  and  held  out  her  seal- 
ffauntleted  hand.  But  Lord  Winterdowne 
did  not  extend  his  dog-skinned  palm  in 
responsa 

"I  have  farther  to  go  through  the 
village,  if  you'll  allow  me,  Miss  Fairfax — 
a — where  did  you  say  you  were  going  to 
branch  off?"  he  queried,  showing  an 
amount  of  "  backbone  "  Edie,  in  her  most 
charitable  moments,  would  not  have  given 
him  credit  for. 

She  racked  her  brains  to  think  of  a 
place  utterly  and  hopelessly  out  of  his 
orbit 

"First,  I'm  going  to  Gudgeon's,  the 
chimney-sweep's.  They've  six  small, 
smeary  children,  every  one  of  them  un- 
washed, uncombed,  and  clamorous.  I 
shall  possibly  remain  there  the  entire 
morning ;  I've  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each 


in  turn,  and  to  the  father  and  mother 
afterwards." 

Lord  Winterdowne  must  have  been  very 
much  in  love,  for  he  suddenly  grew  in- 
ventive in  his  eager  haste  to  follow  Edie's 
footsteps. 

"  That's  just  exactly  where  I  was  think- 
ing of  calling  this  morning,"  he  said, 
growing  deep^  red  about  his  eyebrows. 
"My  stndv  chimney  has  smoked  inces- 
santly all  through  the  week " 

"  Smoked  1  Surely  your  study  has  a 
closed  grate  I "  ejaculated  Edie,  and  for  the 
life  of  her  she  could  not  repress  a  gleam  of 
merriment  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah  yes,  I  made  a  mistaka  I  meant 
the  housekeeper's  room,"  he  said  a  little 
confusedly. 

"Oh,  pray  look  well  after  the  house- 
keeper !  I'm  sure  she's  invaluable !  Then 
I'll  say  good-bye  at  once,  for  it  has  just 
occurred  to  me  that  the  Gudgeons  can  wait 
for  another  day  or  two,  as  I  particularly 
want  to  see  Mrs.  Eumsey  this  mornineJ" 

"  Miss  Fairfax,  will  you  allow  me  ?  Will 
you  have  any  objection  to  my  walking 
with  you  to  the  vicarage  ? " 

It  was  said  earnestly,  yet  diffidently. 

Edie  felt  as  one  might  feel  who,  having 
gone  a  long  way  out  of  his  road  to  warn  a 
person  off  a  muddy  ditch,  sees  that  person 
turn  round  and  voluntarily  immerse  himself 
mit 

She  grew  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

"Oh,  what  objection  can  I  have?"  she  said 
with  a  little  nervous  laugh.  But  in  her  heart 
she  also  said:  "Very  good.  Lord  Winter- 
downe, you  are  quite  sure  you've  carried  the 
day  now,  aren't  you  %  But  wait  a  bit  If 
you  contrive  to  say  ten  consecutive  sen- 
tences to  me  before  I  get  inside  Mrs. 
Rumsey's  door — well.  111  marry  you,  that's 
all!" 

They  were  standing  now  at  the  edge  of 
the  churchyard.  Edie  measured  the  dis- 
tance to  the  vicarage  door  with  the  exact 
eye  of  a  military  engineer  planning  his 
lensth  of  line  agamst  the  store  of  material 
he  has  at  command. 

There  was  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
small  churchyard  to  be  gone  over,  about 
the  same  length  of  the  vicarage-parl^  and 
well — say  huf  that  length  of  vicarage 
flower-guxlen.  Yes,  she  could  do  it  But 
she  would  let  him  open  fire  first,  so  as  not 
to  waste  her  own  powder  and  shot  in  any 
futile  efforts. 

Lord  Winterdowne  also  had  arranged 
his  plan  of  campaign  (in  fact,  it  had  been 
I  arranged  for  many  a  long  day  past,  though  . 
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he  had  lacked  opportonity  to  put  it  into 
execation);  he  took  advantage  of  this  pause 
in  the  conversation  to  fire  his  first  shot, 

**You  will  be  surprised  to  hear/'  he 
b^an  sedately  as  he  swung  back  the 
churchyard-gate  for  her  to  pass  through, 
"that  I  have  lately  varied  my  scientific 
reading  somewhat,  that  I  have  introduced 
an  element — ah,  of — of  ideality  into  it — 
ah,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  been  reading  a 
UtUepoetry." 

*'  Here  it  comes,"  thought  Edie ;  '-poetry 
is  bound  to  lead  up  to  love-making,  some- 
how.'' Aloud  she  said :  "  Poetry !  How 
anybody  can  read  poetry  passes  my  con- 
ception ;  I  detest  the  very  name  of  it  It 
always  makes  one  think  of  moons  and 
spoons,  and  ba — as  and  stars,  and  colds  in 
the  head,  and  going  to  bed,  and — 
and " 

«  Oh,  but  the  poem  I " 

Edie  went  on  recklessly  : 

"  Now  that's  why  I  adore  the  dear  old 
Rnmseys  so.  There's  nothinff  poetic 
about  either  of  them.  Did  you  near  the 
joke  the  vicar  made  to  papa  me  other  day 
about  our  salads )  You  mow  Mrs.  Bumsey 
prides  herself  very  much  on  her  early 
aaladfl — they  cut  their  first  lettuces  a  good 
fortnight  before  we  get  ours — well,  he  and 
papa  met  on  the  doorstep " 

But  here  Lord  Winterdowne  made  a 
TigoTous  effort  to  get  in  a  few  words. 
Possibly  he  had  mentally  measured  the 
shortness  of  the  road  to  the  vicarage  against 
the  capacity  of  the  worthy  vicar  for  jokes. 
Once  let  Edie  get  upon  tins  subject,  it  must 
last  her  right  up  to  the  front  door. 

''Pardon  mv  interrupting,",  he  began 
hesitatingly,  "but  I  had  reaJly  something 
special  to  say." 

**  Oh,  you  really  must  hear  this  joke ; 
it  is  much  too  good  to  be  lost  As  I  said, 
they  were  standing  together  on  the  door- 
step  ^" 

'•  But^  Miss  Fairfax "  And  here  Lord 

Winterdowne  absolutely  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  path,  ana  laid  his  hand  on 
Edie's  arm,  a  proceeding  which  made 
Bimbi,  the  poodle,  think  an  assault  was 
meditatedy  and  excited  his  protective  in- 
stincts to  such  an  extent  that  he  jumped 
a  good  two  feet  firom  the  ground,  and 
caught  the  cuff  of  Lord  Winterdowne's 
coat  in  his  sharp,  ferret-like  teeth. 

Edie  grew  frantic. 

"Oh,  Lord  Winterdowne  I  Down, 
down,  down,  Btmbi  I "  she  cried,  careless 
whether  she  addressed  the  poodle  or  the 
peer.     *'  How  could  you  be  so  tiresome  f 


I  declare  you've  put  my  joke  quite  out  of 
my  head  now.  Be  off,  Bimbi — ^be  off! 
See  how  wild  you've  made  him  I  I  thaU 
have  Mr.  Bumsey  indicting  me  for  bringing 
my  dogs  through  the  churchyard  if  you 
make  them  behave  Uke  this." 

She  went  along  at  a  tremendously  rapid 
pace  ahead  of  him.  He  followed  des- 
perately. They  were  at  the  farther  gate 
of  the  churchyard  by  this  tima  Qnly 
that  little  bit  of  vicarage  park  and  garden 
remained  to  be  got  over  now. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  disturbed  your  dog's 
temper ;  I  had  no  idea  he  was  of  such  a 
lively  turn  of  mind.  All  I  was  going  to 
say  was  that  I  thought  you  must  lu^e  these 
poems  I  have  been  reading  lately.  I  made 
a  point  of  getting  the  book  one  day  after 
I  had  seen  it  on  your  drawing-room 
table " 

"  Good  gracious  1"  ejaculated  Edie,  heed- 
less of  logic  and  thinking  only  of  emphasis. 
''You  see  candles  on  my  dramngroom 
table  occasionally,  but  that  does  not  make 
you  think  they're  good  to  eat ! " 

"  Ah  no  I  rardon  xae.  I  don't  quite  see 
the  force  of  the  comparison.  But  this  book 
of  poems  you  must  remember.  It  was 
entitled  Songs  and  Sonnets,  by  the  late 
G.  W.  It  had  a  striking  motto  on  the 
title-page — it  was  to  that  I  wished  to  direct 
year  attention." 

NowEdieremembered  the  book  perfectly; 
she  also  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
short  and  not  too  original  motto  on  the 
title-page,  "  What  is  life  without  love  f  " 
Lord  Winterdowne,  casually  opening  the 
book  on  Edie's  table,  had  been  so  struck 
with  it  he  had  forthwith  bought  the  book 
and  leamt  the  sentence  by  heart,  thinking 
what  a  splendid  prelude  it  would  make  to 
a  love-proposal  from  him  to  the  lady  of  his 
heart 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  word  ''motto"  sent 
Edie  up  like  a  sky-rocket 

"  Motto  !  Whoever  reads  mottoes  1 
The  horrible  things  1  They  make  one 
think  of  crackers,  and  Christmas-trees,  and 
— and  Punch  and  Judys,  and — and — Guy 
Fawkeses,  and — and  fireworks ;  and  make 
one  feel  sticky,  and  smeary,  and  plum- 
puddingish " 

"  Not  such  a  motto  as  this,  I  think : 
-Whatia '" 

" '  What  is  to  be,  wiU  be,'  I  suppose," 
laughed  Edie,  going  ahead  now  at  an 
altogether  express  speed.  "A  very  sensible 
motto  indeed.  I  tlunk  I  shall  put  it  down 
in  my  will  and  have  it  put  on  my  tombstone 
when  I  die.   ^o ;  after  all,  I  thmk  I'll  have 
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'What  won't  be,  won't  be;'  it  has  a  far 
grander  sound,  and — and  teaches— -oh  1 — 
Bach  a  lot  of  wonderful  things." 

Thank  Heaven  they  are  out  of  the  park 
now;  fifty  yards  more  and  then  a  door- 

beU! 

This  idea  flashed  simultaneously  throueh 
Lord  Winterdowne's  brain.  It  must  be 
now  or  never. 

He  siehed. 

"  Do  let  me  speak.     'What  is  life 


}» 


"  Do  you  really  want  to  know  %  What 
a  singular  thing  1  I'll  do  my  best  to  tell 
you,  Lord  Winterdowne.  It's  a  great  biff 
tangly  spider's  web,  with  nothing  to  eaten 
and  nobody  to  catch  anything ^" 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Fairfax  1 "  and  once  more  he 


essayed  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

But  Edie  was  too  quick  for  him. 

«  A  jumUe — a  maze  without  any  middle 
to  it,"  she  went  on,  speaking  more  and 
more  rapidly  (for  tUs  shall  last  right  up 
to  the  doorstep,  she  had  said  in  her  heart). 
*' A  conundrum  without  any  answer  to  it, 
a — a — ^game  at  hide-and-seek  with  nothing 
to  hide  and  nothing  to  fiudl  A  great, 
wild,  whirligig  sort  of  dance  where  every- 
body goes  round  and  round,  and  twists  and 
twirls,  without  any  rhyme  and  reason. 
Ah,  thank  goodness  the  door-bell  1 "  this 
was  added  sotto  voce,  as  she  frantically 
seized  the  brass  knob,  and  commenced 
ringing  vigorously. 

Lord  Winterdowne's  face  nrew  very 
long.  He  managed  to  secure  Edie's  un- 
occupied hand  and  held  it  tightly. 

"  You  wouldn't  let  me  speak  to-day,"  he 
began  diffidently,  "but  perhaps  another 
time " 

Edie's  manner  grew  suddenly  di^ified, 
generous,  courteous  (though  she  stiU  con- 
tinued vigorously  pulling  the  door-bell). 

"  No,  Lord  Winterdowne,  I  would  not 
allow  you  to  speak  to-dav,  nor  will  I  allow 
you  to  speak  any  other  day,  for  the  simple 
reason  wat  it  would  be  utterly  useless. 
Please  understand  me." 

But  evidentlv  he  found  some  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  her.  For  he 
stood  as  one  transfixed;  his  eye-glasses 
dropped  off  the  high  bridge  of  his  nose 


(Edie  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  had  the 
colour  of  his  eyes  revealed  to  her);  and  he 
still  held  the  small  gloved  hand  in  his  own, 
firmly  clutching  it  as  though  he  had  a  right 
so  to  hold  it 

There  came  the  sound  of  footsteps  and 
of  door-opening  from  within. 

Edie  felt  herself  in  a  ridiculous  position. 
Her  hand  was  small,  the  seal  gauntlet 
large  and  roomy.  By  a  deft  twist  of  wrist 
and  fingers  she  contrived  to  slip  her  hand 
out  of  it,  leaving  the  vacant  glove  in  Lord 
Winterdowne's  hand. 

''Good-bye,"  she  said  cheerily,  as  the 
open  door  revealed  the  fhll  lengtli  of  the 
servant  ''  Call  in  and  see  papa  as  you  go 
back,  and  tell  him  where  I  am,  please." 

Then  she  disappeared  after  the  maid. 

Edie  never  haa  her  glove  returned  to 
her.  Possibly  wrapped  up,  labelled,  and 
carefully  sealed,  it  was  put  away  among 
sundry  of  the  choicest  of  Lord  Winter- 
downe's treasures — viz.,  the  fint  catalogue 
ever  published  by  the  British  Museum,  the 
earliest  extant  list  of  petty  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Household,  or  such-like  interest- 
ing curiosities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rumsey  were  just  getting 
up  from  their  lunch  when  Edie's  vigorous 
bell-pulling  made  them  get  up  a  little 
faster,  and  the  next  moment  she  rushed  in, 
fresh,  radiant,  brilliant,  from  her  hurried 
walk  through  the  east  wind  and  dust 

And  she  talked  and  laughed  so  inces- 
santly, and  with  such  an  excess  of  gaiety, 
the  whole  of  that  afternoon,  that^  as  she 
drove  off  home  in  the  little  pony-carriage 
which  her  father  had  sent  for  her,  the 
vicar  shook  his  head,  and  said  to  hi^  wife 
gravely : 

<*  My  dear,  unless  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken, our  little  Edie  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
loDg  and  serious  illness." 
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eicelltni,  removing  Heailnche,  'DtpreMion 
„f  =--■"     r,-.i— ,  of  Kighi,    '^ 


Affecdoiu,  BkHchti, 
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1  It.  i%A,k.:f.i,ii.  perboi. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTOM,  &  CO.'S  UH  BUU. 

,  DsdiOAted  by  Special  Permiaiion  lo  H.H.  th«  King  of  tte  BOgiiam,  r  -  ^'  ^-r 

In  1  Toll,  dtmy  8fd»  with  ovtr  100  foll-pago  tnd  BOMller  Slostration%  1  largo  Mop?,  and  MfOial  tmaUer  ones.   Clolli 

-*  oxtntf  piioo  434.  ''  *  ■  . 

THE    OONGK)  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State, 

"     A  8T0aT  OP  WOBK'  AND  EXFLOBATION. 
By  HINBY  K.  STAHLBY,  Aafhor  of  **  Throngb  the  Dark  Oontbifint,"  **  How  I  foond  LlTisgibmo^"  Ae.  fto.- 
19*  TAu  Work  i$  now  hting  trtmitdUd  into  GiaiiAtft  FaxircH,  SrA.v»H,  Daviih,  Swxdiik,  and  Dovox.oiMt  tA«e  A(i<iMw  vill 
b€  puUiaktd  M  iMaWjr  a«  pMiii^  «i»u2<aM«}iM{y  tei(A  (A«  BKOUSB  BDlTlOtf,  uhiek  wUl  hi  ria^  mip  1m  Ma^. 


Bsady  abon*  Hay  C,  in  1  Toi  dHoy  Oro,  ololb  oxtmi  Slo.,  wtth  muaggouamiattwiHotMi  andaarogrtltopa. 
A'KATTT&ALtSrB  WAKBEBtNOS  DT  THE  BASTEBN  ABOHIFEL AGO :  A  Narratire 

of  Tsafol  and  Bxploratlon.  By  Mmm  O.  Foaaaa,  F.B.Q.S.,  Follow  of  Uio  SoottUh  Ooograpbioal  Sooielf ; 
Fallow  of  tbo  Zoolofldoal  Sooiafej  of  London;  Momber  of  the  Anthropologioal  Instifente  of  Greal  Britain  and 
Irabnd ;  Menbar  of  Ibo  Sritiah  Omltholoffiala'  Union.  With  numarona  lUoatrationa,  fktm  tha  Aalhoi'a  Bkilohoa 
and  Deecriptioua,  by  Mr.  Jang  B.  Oiaaa,  tod  Mapa. 

Beady  abont  May  ft,  at  all  Librarieaand  Bookaellaca. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  OBEELT.  ?y  Commander  W.  8.  ScHUr,  U.S.N.,  ftnd  FkofMor  J.  BussitL 
.    ,      84»nr,  U.BJY.    With  Mapa  and  munerooa  Illuttrationa.   8to,  cloth,  prioe  Us.  Od. 

The  anthoritafeiTO  atory  of  tha  ancoeeafnl  aeareh  for  the  loet  *'Lady  FianUln  Bay  BnfdttlQii  **  ia  aoir  told  lor  tha  flret 
tina.  by  the  oommander  of  the  belief  party,  and  Prof eeaor  Soloy.  tha  ooatodian  of  the  ofhoiir  reoorda.  The  introdnotoiT 
^amba  veriewa  the  ■anding'  ont^of  the  original  ezpeditioi»  and  the  two  ananoobeafol  aeteoh  Ozpedltiooa.  The  mi|<^ 
aaxratiTa  tella  tha  abeorbing  atoiy  o(  tha  relief,  and  the  llading-of  the  atarring  nien.  The  Tohime  ia  iUvatrated  from  the' 
adniirabto  pfaotogmpfaa  ana^  by  m  expedition,  and  tha  maM  are  from  ailloial  aoan 

.At  a'oontribntion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  polar  region  the  book,  with  ita  Author'a  trained  obaarration  and  ol€ 


menL  ia  indiapenaahla  to  every  etodent  of  geogiMhioal  diaooveiy  i  and  the  mapa  and  Ulnatrationa  oomplate  ita  raloe. 

^^'Tha  brIaC  aailnMIke,  admirably  written,  and  wel^iHuatrated  pagea  of  Captain  Behley  an  oonoerned  with  data  which 
are  itartHng  in  their  imeeniational  norelty.  *  •  .  '.  '  Admirable  work,  both  in  meteorology  and  geography,  waa 
acoompiiahed  yithieeonrooa  infinitely  leefrthan  thoge  at  the  diepowdof  eoma  of  their  predycGetora.  .  •  «  Altogether, 
a  flora  tragic  tala  it  la  imjibaafbleto  imagine.  '  .  .  The  naTratiTo' of  Oaptain  Bohley  and  hia  literary  coUeagoaia 
aztreBBaly  mtareating.*— Tmb  BcAvajLBD^ i  ^    :    -    .    '    : 

.   8B00KD  BKTIOK.   At  all  Bookaellan*  and  |taaway  BookritaUa.   FrloaOVB  BHIIiUMa.      • 

LETTERS  FBOM  KdABTOUM, 

Written  daring  thO  Siege  by  the  Uie  FBAKK    POWEfl, 

'  BLBJL'a  Aeting-Oonau,  OoRvikMBdeBt  f or  TKt  T%mM$^  Ao:  ^ 

WITH    FAOSIMILB   OF   GOBDON'8   TBLBOBAM   (In   Arabic)   TO   POWBB. 

Foap.  6to,  fancy  boarde,  price  ONE  SHIlXiNQ,  now  ready. 
•  "H  Ib'  im^oarible  in  a  brief  notioe  to  oonToy  My  adean«te  idea  of  the  profomid  Infereat  of  "tbet^  ai&ple  andf 
iUDiliar  lettera.     .     .     .     We  here  doae  onr  extraota  from  thia  deeply  interoituig  little^Tolume.    We  cannot  do  better 
than  reoonunend  it  to  our  readen  aa  theeimple,  manly,  and  srAphio  reooid  of  acme  of  the  eariier  and  lighter  epiaodea  in 
a.tag>dy  which  cannot  bnitonoh  tha  oonaoienoe,  even  while  it  atira  the  pride,  of  Kngliahman."— Thb  Tmaa. 

TJSDEB  THE  BATS  (X  THE  ATJBOBA'BOBEALIS:  in  the  Land' of  the.Lappi  an4  Ktmui. 

By  Dr.  Boraca  TaoKxour.  Bdited,by  CUaK  Sxawaae.  A  Narratiye  of  a  Year^e  Sojoom  and  ^avela  in  Lapland. 
Vmland,  and  Bneeia.  With  a'popniar  Scientiflo  Expoaition  of  the  Aurora  Borealla.  The  work  will  be  illaa- 
trated  with  180  Portntta,  Viewa,  Illaatimtiona  of  tha  Aorora  Borcalia,  Diagraaa,  and  a  Map,  from  the  Antlkir^a 
Fbotogiapha  and  Drawinga.    S  rols.  large  crown  8to,  price  88a.  [juti  rmdy, 

THE  PX7BXJC  LBTTEB8  OF  THE  BIGHT  HON.  JOHN  BBIGHT,  M.P.    CoUeoted  and^ 

Bdited  by  H.  J.  LaioH.    Grown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  bcTelled  boarda,  7a:  Od. 
"Mr.  Leech  baa  performed  a  real  aenriee  to  the  great  orator'a  fame  aa  well  aa  to  4he ffoneial  reader.*'^Di.i&v  Niwi. 

<'  ^_  JTJLB8  TBBNB'8  NEW  WOBK. 

80ABPANTE  THE  SPY.  Forming  the  Seoond  Par^  of  "  Kemban  the  laflezible."  By  JvlITs 
Yyava,  Author  of  "  Twenty  Thouaand  Leagaea  under  the  Sea,"  "  Axoond  the  World  in  Eighty  Daya,"  Ac  With 
anmerona  fall-page  Woodoat  Dluatrationa.    Squara  crown  Stro,  cloth,  gilt  edgea,  7s.  6d«  ...^ 

Now  ready,  price  ONE  SHILLING. 

HARPER'S    MAGAZINE    FOR    MAY.  - 


BPAKOLA   AND   ITS    ENYIBONS.    Biige  Harrison. 
lUbvaTBATiovs.    Drawn  by  Birge  Harrison. 
The  Oldaat  Chnroh  in  America.-- A  Qroup  of  Adobea.— > 
ladian  Foot  Bace.— Interior  of  the  Oldeat  Churoh  in  America. 
-Xho  Fenitentea.— Old  Kaxioan  Ohapel  by  Moonlight. 

AVBBKB  JANS  BOGABDUS  AND  HEB  FABBL     J.  W. 
Gerard. 

•  IiAtranAtiova.    Drawn  by  GhaHea  Graham. 

. J  Soath  OTcr  Bogardna  Fium.— Uapenard  Meadows. 

I  Ohnrch  in  the  Fori— Flan  of  the  Bogardna  Property. 

PAB8A.GB8  FBOM  THE  DIABY  OF  A  HONG-KONG 

MBBGHANT.  F.  J.  Stimaon. 
TBBOUGH  LONDON  BY  OANAL.  Benjamin  BUU  Martin. 
lUiVtnuTunra.  DrawnbyW.LWyllie  and  Edward  B.  King. 
Maida  JUU  Ti^SflL— Map  of  Beganf  a  OanaL— Kenaal 
GraeB.-«The  Woi^iebridge.— Paddington  Island.— Legidng 
tfanrngh  MUda  mH  TanneL— The  Oharlea  Street  -Bridge, 
BenatraFsric— An  AAvnoon'a  Fiahing.— Oily  Bead  Look.— 
Ia limehoaaa  Basin.— Mouth  of  tha  Oanal,  on  the  Thamea. 
EAST  ANQEia.    A  NOVEL.  PABT  V.    Oonstanoo  Faia- 

nora  WoolMn. 


Etc.  etc.  etc. 


ADMONITION.      A    BONNET.    .WilOam   Wordaworth«^ 
^  iLLuaTaAnov.    From  a  Drawini^  1^  Alfrod  Parsons. 

A  WITOHJiAZEL  OOP8E.    William  JTaniUtcn  Gibaon. 

iLftmra^novB.    Drawn  by.WilUam  HaiaiU''»  Gibsoa,    • 
and  from  AgriootaraDa  Ba  MstaiiKoa.. 

Head  Fieoa,— flalnting  the  eariy  Snow  i  or;-a  Welcome  to 
Tenter.'  AHaontof  the  Wltoh-Hastf.  'Aunt 3uldy  finding 
the  Witoh  Burr.— Finding  tha  Spring.— Dirinfbg'f or  Metals. 
—Tail-piece. 

AT  THE  BED  GLOYE.    A8T0BY.    PABTX      - 
I&iii7STai.tiova.    Drawn  by  0.  S.  Beinhart. 

^litiaL-*"  *  Sorely,' ha  aaid, 'a  heart  like  yowa.'"— "After . 
a  whUe  she  looked  up." 
A   WILD  GOOSE  0HA8E.     IL   THE   FUGHT.    F.  D. 

MiUeL 
I&LVStaiTiova.  Drawn  by  F.  D.  Millet  and  B.  Swain  Gilford. 

Oopenlmgen  Pler.^Steeet  in  Aalboig.— Court  in  Aalj^org. 
— Basketseunr.'^ld  Light-house,  SkagCn.— Skagen  Fiaher-  • 
Girls.- Waiting  for  the  Seine.— Skagan.  -  ,     .  .    ^  .  ^ 

LADY  ABOHEB.    A  STOBY.    Lucy  0.  LUlie. '     - 
Illustxatiovs.    Drawn  by  0.  D.  Weldon. 


I  •   — 


Loswv:    SAMPSON   LOW,    MARSTON,    SEARLE,    &   RIVINGTOK, 

OBOWN  BUILDINGS,  188,  FLEET  STBEBT,  B.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EMdftejM^-FI  FQTRIQ     MpF  maHowtoIMIt. 

Papkes'    Patent    Compound -Magnets 


BI  TBEM   PBODUiB  COHRBUCnON  ABE   INTBHSBLT  FOwnTVL,  IND   BIIDILT  BBUBTB 

NEURALGIA,  RHEUMATISM,  BLOOD  &  NERVE  AFFEOTIONa 

TUBIB  PBKVIICT  OOHTKNtBHCB,  »UXtT,  AKD  BmciENCT  IBB  FUT  DtBPUaKfl  tBB  UBB  W 

Irjnrimia  Progs  and  DangeroiiB  QalTanio  Onnrenta;   a  Beneficial  DUooreiy. 

Ill  msHm  iM  w  Tnii  louai                    TRin.WQ    IN    POST- 
»•.  1.-T0  DM  u  AtmlM,  Hccktet,  i.  rf.  I 

Gvtar,  Ac ■    ■ 

Hol  a^Pad  far  Naonlila  la  Pue 

orHwd       It 

H«.i.-Por    StaMUBBtlw.    Spliul 

WukDM*.  D«Hltr.  *c  ■    ( 
ATM  Sat «r  •bora  Witt  Cmoh 

MapMlphtot  ■■  5  * 


iii'ifii 

cs  a  s  a  e 


n  Till  Spinal  Rarl**!'— 

■tnnr.  •/•;  otni 

Tht  Ctaut  Strancaencr— 
■Iroiiir,  ^•-,  aztia  ■ 

Tba  GoUUk  BWt  of  Uft- 


Both  HagaeU  and  Spoei«l  AppliBoo 


_^^^  thepricM  wooM 

PCRMANENT    IN     POWER. 

be  oomfoctablj  vtA  oontiiiDonalT  trom  under  the  CIothiDg. 

WEITB    FOB 

Clrculara,  TestltnonialB,   and    List  of  Appointed  Agents; 

OB  S£ND  POSTAL  OBDEE  FOB  THE 

Ukgneti,  ic.,  wUeh  will  »t  onoe  b«  forwBrded  Port  f^«a  bj  the  Fnipriaton  : 

JEVONS  BROS.,  166,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.G. 

( HAmTFAOTORT-BniMINOHAM. ) 


BEFORE   I   BEGAN   TO   8PEAK. 

10th  Ttunuud.    ByaBibf.    PoatfrooM. 

HOW  TO   BECOME   WITTV. 

Br  ttw  Antbar  or  "  Btbm  I  B«wi  to  Bpaatf ."  Post  tne  M. 

"  Ula  IrcoUaa  U  thong>ifi>l  *°d  tnll  at  ■Kin.'' 

iUenirr  Wtrid. 

14,  TUt«friBn  ItTMt.    BooktUUi  «nd  BookMllan, 

THE   BEAUTIES   OP   "FESTU8.- 

Br  *  Btadent    Poat  tna  !».,  bound  ai. 
"It  Bwakant  a  daalia  (a  panue  ths  oiigtnaL''— 4iim><> 
A  do.    BookitBll*  Bad  Bookiellan. 


HOWE'S 

PATENT  SPRING  BEDS 

CHEAP,  CUUN,  COHFOBTABLE, 
STRONG.  POBTABLE. 

PrlM  K««al,  H«aatta  BxMblUoi),  1884, 

HOWE'S 

PATEHT  SPRING  MAHRESS 

THE  CHEAPEST,  CLEANEST,  MOST 
COHFOBTABLE  MATTRBSS  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

Prise  Ued^  Heeltb  Exhibition.  1884, 

STE3-^^r^&.KT    <Sd     OO., 

Sola  AgasU  for  the  abore, 

I24>  NEWQATE   STREET,  E.C. 


A  KOVSSEOLD  TBEASUBE. 

■  ^^  n  uino  m 

Patent  Treasure  Cooking  Range 


DUSHRPASSED  FOB   DURABIUTI. 

MAY   BE   PLACED   ANYWHERE. 

The  Flret  Prize  wbb  ftwarded  to  the  Patentee, 

Iftat  aaulr  Ona  TlwtMiid  Ttatt  of  a  nilt^  af  lai^ai. 

By  the  Smoke  Ab»t«ment  BEstiibltion, 

XiBdIea'  Ooinmlttee,  South  EenslntftoEU 

Vide  -nmeB,"  July  IB  sad  19,  IBSfl. 

Alio  tha  Qiud  ?riia  b;  tba  EiUUtlcn-Fint  Slnr  lf*atL 

Ititernfttloiial  Health  BzhlWtaoD,  1884, 

Three  Prize  Medals  awarded. 

DlBtMotlve  Mwlta,  Perfection  In  Cookery, 

Boonomy  in  Fuel.   Abatement  of  Smoke. 

Oheaveet  ooal  most  aultBble. 

lUuBtrated  Price  Books  post  free. 

A.  B.  OONSTANTINE,  61,  Fleet  St,  E.O. 


i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 0_ 

THE    GREAT     REMEDY 

For  Hcadaobe,  Sea  or  BilioiiB  Sioksoi^  Constipation,  Indigestion,  Lassitude,  Low  Spirits,  Heartban,  and 
Feverish  Colds,  prevents  and  qnioUj  lelieTSS^or  oms  the  worst  form  of  Typhus,  Scarlet,  Jnngle,  and 
other  revem,  Priokly  Heat,  Small  Pox,  Measles,  Eroptive  or  Sldn  Complaints,  and  Tarious  other  altered 
Gooditioos  of  the  Blood.    '<It 

"SAVED     MY    LIFE;" 

"  for  the  F^er  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  me.  In  a  few  days  I  vras  quite  well."— J?s^ad  fro^n  UtUr 
qf  C.  tU§f0rald,  iPf^.,  formerly  Conrespondant  of  the  MwnehuUr  Qiuurdi(m  in  Albania,  referring  to 

LAMPLonaErs  pybetio  balinb. 

to  the  importance  of  the  discovery  and  the  immense  Talae  of  whioh  Drs.  Morgan,  Tnrley,  Gibbon, 
i^wrks,  Dowsing,  Stevens,  Cacr  Jackson,  and  many  other  Medical  Gentlemen  hare  given  unqualified 


In  Patent  Glaoa^toppered  BotUes.  2b.  6d..  4&  6d..  11&.  and  aia.  eaob. 

I^WsMsbwlefnyOhnBistQrPitaiitMsdlBliisBeslsr;  sad  of  H.  lAMPLOUgH,  118.  Holbora.  LondtMU  B.O. 


8ULPHOLINE 

LOTION. 

The  Cure  fbr  SUn  DiMiMs. 

Df  A  FBW  DATB  BBUPTIONB.  PIlfPLBB,  BLOTOHBS, 
mnBELT  FAIXB  AWAT. 

BBAXmFULLY  FRAOEAKT.  PEBFECTLT  HABMLBSa 

0UBB8  OLD-BTANIUNQ  SKIN  DIBBASAS. 

BBHOYB8  BYBBT  KIND  OF  BBUPTIQN,  BPOS,  OB 
BLXiaSB,  ANB  BBNDBBfl  THB  SJOH  OXJBAB, 


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 


WwBirt.       <b«B«iaal.      VIm  Chaapwrt. 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE  AND  IRON 

""^^B^^cTv""^"'  TONIC 

imEAT  BODILY  8TRENQTII,  IMIEAT  NERVE  STRENGTH, 
C8UT  MENTAL  STRENOTN,  GREAT  DtCESTIVE  STRENGTH. 

Bottk8,Bi.6d.aiid4a6d.    Soldemywhera 

DCDDETI^'C  I'HB  SAFEST 

~C~r  Cllk  O  AMTIBIUOUS 

TARAXACUM     ""°'^'*'" 
AND  PODOPHYLLrN. 

A  FLinD  UVEB  MBDIOIHJS;  WIXHOUT  KEBOTTBT. 

Sold  erory  wb«r«. 


IRISH  not  Only  EXCEL  FOREIGN  UNEHS  aa  'DAYLIGHT  DOTH    ""teST^^ST^' 

a  LAMP,'  but  are  CHEAPER. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST,  ^^^^^ 

S«nd  Samples  mnd  Price  Liits  of  any  of  the  foUowing  Goods,  post-fircc  to  any  part  of  the  World.     Cro-yn  Prince»  of  Gcnnany, 

IDICII    nAINDDin  All  PuRB  Flax— '*  The  Cambrics  of  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 

InlOn    UlllilDlilll     (mMMSD  roK  VSB)       world-wide  iam«."--rA#  <?«M». 

-^  Children's,  li,  ^  per  doc;  Ladica',  m.  6d.  per  doi.;  G«iitlemai's, 

PBCKET    HANDKCBCHIEFS!    ^BtoiCTrTCHP.~Ladies\y.iii£perdo«.;Gepriemen's,6>.9^.ptf 

IDIfiU    I  IllCil  COLLARS.— Ladies'andauldren's3-foId,3'.6^P«rclox.;Gent]emen's4fold, 

iniOn    Ulikll  41.  xxV.  to  51.  xzdL  per  doc. 

CUFFS.— For  Ladies.  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  51.  xxif.  to  zoi.  9^  per  dos. 
Mil  I  B pO   Ayn    PIICCC*       "Their  Jnsh^ Linen  C6llan,  Cuffs,  Shirts,  ftc.,  have  the  merits  of  excdlence 

Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  fully  bleached,  2  yda.  wide,  u.  iid.  per  yd.,  aj^  yds.,  ai.  aUdL  per  yd. 
IDIQII    I  lUCilCa   (^c  mott  durable  article  made,  and  far  superior  to  any  foreign  manufactured  goods^     Roller 
iniOn    lainUiO  ■  Tow«Uing,  i8  ins.  wide,  }Hd.utr  yd.    Surpbce  Linen.  Zjid.  per  yd.  Unea  Dusters,  31,  $tl,,  GUst 
Cloths,  41.  6ii,  per  dos.    llM  Linens  and  Lmen  Diaper,  lotL  per  yd. 

An  one  of  thoae  rare  Medicines  whida,  for  their  eartraoidtnary  properties,  have  gained  an  almoit 

UNIVERSAL   REPUTATION. 

Daring  a  period  of  nearly  Fifty  Years  they  have  been  need  most  esrtcnsively  as  a  Famify  MgdUimt, 
thousands  having  feond  them  a  simple  and  safe  remedy  and  one  needful  to  be  kept  always 
aft  hand. 

These  Pills  are  purdy  Vegetable,  being  enHrtfy  frtt  /r^m  Mtrcurv  ct  mtity  0tkgr  Mimgful, 
wad  tboM  who  may  noi  luuerto  nave  proved  their  efficacy  will  do  well  to  give  them  a 
triaL 

...— —Jed  fbr  DJiDrdcrsoflhe  AktAO,  Cnbvt,  Bowbls,  Lrvxit,  and  Kionstb  ;  also  in  Rhsumatism,  Ulous,  Soxn, 

MMlaBSKniDiSKAsav-these  tifUhaagadiftctfiffi^^ad  Bleed.    In  Boxes,  7K<1.,  U  IH^ii  and  fli.  Od.,  by 

€h.  WHBLPTON  &  SON,  8,  CRANE  OOURT,  FLEBT  STREET,  LONDON. 

Aod  seot  fres  to  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps.    S0U  h  mU  CkwdsU  m$  Hmm* 


ADVEBTISEHEHTS. 


EAL  &  $0N 

,  IBON  FsncH,  from  10b.  6d.  BEBBOOU  TV'&Sl'tTJK&.-F 


3  ft.  Bkabi  Fbekch,  from  48a. 

BEDDINa.— UATTBnsiB,  3h.,f^lls.''    '    '    ! 

A  NEW  BPBlKa  lUTTBISS,  wamuted  good  U 

kDdHrTioe»b1«,8lt.,28«.;  4tt.6iD.,40a.-    . 

hi:al's    patent     BOMUIEB     ELASTIQCB 

PORTATIF,  ot  wlilah  30,000  Jwvq  been  sold,  is 

the  best  Spring  UattressjethtTented:  &ft.40B.; 

'    .6fl.,eSi.    Tt^withftrretiohHattreM.msitea 
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He  raised  that  fair,  slender  hand  to  his 
lips  with  a  cold,  passionless  kindness,  in 
striking  contrast  to  her  own  fervour  and 
agitation. 

A  stranger,  stopping  to  caress  some  little 
tearf  ol  waif  in  the  streets,  woold  have 
showed  as  much  feeling.  Not  that  Bernarda 
^  was  in  tears.  The  mood  to  which  he  had 
brought  her  was  of  protest  rather  than 
jieldmg.  She  did  not,  perhaps,  conceal 
that  she  loved  him  still,  bat  anotner  passion 
dominated  her  just  then.  Her  whole  nature 
f  rose  up  in  reTolt  against  that  dark  career, 
those  tortuous  ways,  those  creeds  to  be 
writ  with  human  blood,  in  which  he 
gloried. 

Both  were  silent  for  a  brief  space.  A 
certain  lazy  mood  seemed  to  possess  him. 
}  The  Sabbath  stillness  of  that  retired  street, 
the  pleasant,  subdued  cheerfulness  of  her 
little  room,  the  unwonted  enjoyment  of  a 
personaltalk — all  these  considerations  made 
him  evidently  disinclined  to  approach 
dreadful  themes.  He  wanted  to  talk, 
quietly,  practically,  and  unemotionally, 
about  the  future,  in  so  far  as  it  immediately 
concerned  Bernarda  and  himself.  As  she 
now  j^anced  at  him,  stemming  the  tide  of 
passionate  words  for  a  while,  hearkening 
for  what  he  should  say  next,  it  struck  her 
painfully  what  a  noble  creature  this  Edge- 
worth  might  be,  but  for  the  ugly  way  in 
which  he  chose  to  transform  himself. 
Where  would  one  find  a  manlier  presence, 
i  a  better  favouzed  physio^omy,  a  more 
kindling  smile,  a  sweeter  voice  1  And  there 


had  never  been  any  shifting  or  meanness 
about  him«  Looking  back  calmly  on  the' 
past,  Bernarda  hardly  blamed'  his  conduct 
towards  herself  now.  Witiiout  prospects, 
without  a  calling,  unsettled  of  purpose,  a  n 
poor  dependent  of  the  rich  house  in  which 
she  lived  a  governess,  he  had  won  her 
girlish  love  and  had  induced  her  to  fly 
secretly  with  him,  as  they,  hoped,  td  find 
an  El  Dorado  in  the  Far  West  Whan,  on 
the  eve  of  their  marriage,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overruled  by  his  kinsfolk  and  to 
stat  t  for  the  New  World  alone,  she  admitted 
that  he  acted  under  very  strong  pressure, 
and  perhaps  realised  that  he  was  persuaded 
into  giving  her  up  as  much  in  her  worldly  f 
interests  as  his  own.  The  real  grief  to  her 
had  been  those  long,  unexplained  years  of 
silence  and  neglects  She  had  released  him 
from  his  word.  Nothing  was  whispered  of 
the  future  in  tiiat  hurried,  passionate  leave- 
taking.  Why  had  he  never  so  much  as 
given  a  sign  of  his  existence  until  now  f 
Therein  lay  the  mystery  that  touched  her 
most  nearly.  Yet,  as  she  now  scanned  the 
face  of  her  former  lover,  she  failed  to  read  i 
anything  there  to  disconcert  her.  His; 
mind  might  be  filled  with  fearful  thoughts  ilp 
— he  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  that  of 
desperate  men — ^yet  it  was  clear  to  her  that, 
personally,  he  had  not  degraded  himseli 
But  for  the  deadly  part  he  chose  to  play,  | 
which,  however,  the  uninitiated  would  never  I 
suspect,  no  one's  outward  appearance  could  | 
be  more  calculated  to  inspire  trust  and ' 
liking. 

"  You  bid  me  not  speak,  Erna.  But  with 
what  a  look  !  I  know  all  that  is  passing  in 
your  mind.  Hear  me  out,  then  deny  me 
justice  if  you  can  or  dare  I  '  If  you  ever 
loved  me,'  you  said  just  now — ^we  will  go 
back  to  that  text  presently.  I  want  you 
not  to  thiiJc  of  Edgeworth,  the  individual 
personally  known  to  you  and  mixed  up 
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with  yonr  own  past  life.  Bend  your  mind 
to  a  portrait  in  the  abstract,  an  anonymous 
personage,  type,  if  you  will,  that  of  the 
lover  of  jasticoi  the  patriot,  the  champion 
of  our  afflicted  race." 

She  had  removed  her  chair  a  little 
farther  under  the  shadow  of  the  window- 
curtain,  and,  with  head  bowed  down  and 
face  averted,  listened  for  what  he  should 
say.  She  was  bound  to  hear  him,  and  in 
silence.  It  had  become  plain  to  her  that 
remonstrance  was  futile,  words  inefiC^ctual 
as  children's  dams  raised  to  keep  Back 
the  tida  He  was  unreachable,  unanswer- 
able. 

"  Tou  approve  our  ends — at  least,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  not  so  far 
forsworn  your  country,"  he  began ;  "  but 
you  abhor  our  means.  That  I  take  to  be 
your  position.  Doyou,  then,  expect  mirades 
in  these  days — angelic  battalions,  Heaven- 
sent, to  smite  the  oppressor,  plagues  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude, horrible  natural  phenomena  to  bring 
all  on  their  knees  1  No,  my  poor  girl ;  you 
and  I,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  our  unhappy  race,  must  at  last  recognise 
one  fact :  Deliverance  can  only  o(»ne  from 
onrselvea  We  have  no  hope  but  in  the 
hate  bom  of  deadliest  wrong,  and  the 
resistance  engendered  of  despair.  Union 
first,  force  afterwards ;  these  are  the  only 
weapons  that  we  can  wield  to  any  purpose^ 
You  do  not  pretend  to  deny  it" 

''But  the  snares  laid  in  the  dark,  the 
fatal  traps  set  so  stealthily  1  It  is  a  per- 
petual nightmare  to  me,"  cried  Bemanla ; 
*'yon  are  not  at  warfare  with  fiends,  but 
human  beings.  Be  merciful !  Keep  your 
hands  from  shedding  blood." 

Ho  smiled  grimly. 

''Was  the  French  Revolution  mercifull 
Bid  not  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty 
thenf  Understand  me,  £ma,  I  am  a 
humane  man,  a  lover  of  peace ;  the  bare 
notion  of  shedding  human  blood  is  odious 
to  me ;  yet  were  I  called  upon  in  this 
sacred,  this  awful  cause,  to  connive  at  the 
destruction  of  an  entire  city — aye,  were  it 
London  itself,  I  should  say,  not  the  vin- 
dictiveness  of  man,  but  the  indignation  of 
Heaven  has  spoken  I " 

Horror-stricken,  fascinated,  electrified  by 
the  fervour  of  his  utterances,  she  looked 
up  now,  and  saw  that  at  last  he  was  allow- 
ing passion  to  have  its  way.  His  voice 
gathered  in  volume  and  emphasis,  his  well- 
proportioned  figure  seemed  to  take  larger 
dimensions,  his  dark  eyes  flashed  fierce, 
scornful  light. 


"  Tou  shrink  back  appalled.  I  am  at 
this  moment  loathsome  to  you ;  yet  hear 
me  out  We  revolutionists,  called  upon 
to  redress  wrongs  that  outrage  humanity, 
have  no  resource  but  so  to  unman  our- 
selves. We  must  shut  our  hearts  to  pity, 
strip  off  the  last  vestige  of  weakness  ere 
we  are  fit  for  our  work.  But  there  is  self- 
abnegation  here,  and  self-abnegation  is  ever 
•a  kind  of  nobleness!  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  grow  dark,  desperate,  reckless  of 
consequences.  Do  I  better  my  own  case 
by  so  doing  1  Am  I  happier  1  Should  I 
from  choid,  think  you,  league  myself  with 
midnight  assassins  and  contrivers  of  whole- 
sale jnurder — ^join  the  fellowship  of  despera- 
does who  would  give  me  my  death-stab 
to-morrow  if  I  betrayed  themi  These 
necessities,  I  admit,  are  frightful,  and,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  demoralising ;  yet  they 
have  another  side.  Here  is  a  man — ^I  may 
aver  so  much  of  myself— naturally  of  I 
humane  instincts,  sensitive  as  to  right  and 
wroDg,  fastidious  in  his  dealings  with 
others,  whom  injustice  has  turned^  if  not 
into  a  monster  or  a  blackguard,  at  least 
into  a  desperado.  Mark  you,  my  good 
girl,  I  am  conscious  of  the  transforma- 
tion, although  I  no  longer  rebel  against 
it — ^you  for  one  will  believe  that  I  have 
hearkened  not  to  Inclination  but  to  sternest 
duty.  Think  how  much  I  give  up — all 
that  men  most  prize — peaceful  years,  the 
respect  of  others,  a  stainless  memoiy — and 
in  exchange  for  whatt  Maybe  exile, 
imprisonment,  or  something  worse  and 
better." 

A  strange  expression,  made  up  of  scorn, 
exaltation,  and  defiance,  caused  Bemarda 
to  turn  tremblingly  towards  him,  await- 
ing the  climax  in  undefined  dread  and 
horror.  It  camo  like  a  thunder-clap.  For 
a  moment  she  felt  awed,  shamed  out  of 
personal  feeling,  drawn  towards  him  by  an 
impulse  she  could  not  explain. 

'*  You  must  know  what  I  mean.  This 
name  that  I  bear,  so  honourable  hitherto, 
may,  in  my  own  person,  be  befouled  by  a 
felon's  end.  Yet" — ^here  he  spoke  with 
overmastering  passion — "  do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  the  disgrace  would  be  felt 
as  such  by  me.  Thus  ignominiously  to 
die  for  our  people  were,  in  my  eyes,  a  holy 
martyrdom.  You  are  no  longer  my 
countrywoman  if  you  are  not  ready  to 
share  sudi  glory — such  shame  1 " 

There  was  contagion  in  his  enthusiasm — 
even  sublimity  in  the  storm  of  patriotic 
ardour  to  which  he  had  surrendered  him- 
sell     But   although    her   fiBelings   wore 
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worked  upon,  she  did  not  give  way.  HU 
nfctenuices  lifted  her  oat  or  the  common, 
harmleBs  world,  not  into  his  own.  She 
was  as  far  as  ever  &om  sympathising  with 
his  means,  however  she  might  approve  his 
ends.  He  had,  moreover,  recalled  those 
'"'^vidoms,  as  he  designated  them,  of 
IsM  ™*v;- npulfl  80  familiar  in  these  days. 
Ghastiy  vision^  4iitUA  before  her  mmd's 
eye  of  the  sad  prooesau^n  ^jh^t  issue  at 
dawn  firom  prison-waUs — ^tlie  ODi>aAiimed, 
shorn  and  shriven,  supported  by  tHe 
priest,  the  aatomatie  ministers  of  jastice, 
the  horrid  paraphernalia,  the  brateJity  with 
which  all  ends.  How  much  more  pitiable 
the  fate  of  these  blind  instniments  and 
obscore  tools  than  that  of  their  hanghty 
leaden !  Her  opinions  were  like  l^ge- 
worth's — ^immovable.  Nothing  he  could 
say  would  alter  her  abhorrence  of  his 
theories;  but  the  man  himself,  the  con- 
spirator, inspired  a  feeling  akin  to  admira- 
tion. There  came  in  a  moment — ^no 
Heaven-sent  inspiration,  no  illuminating 
flash  of  genius,  swifter,  less  ezpeclod — ^a 
thought  to  guide  her  out  of  her  dilemma, 
a?  far  as  her  former  lover  was  concerned. 
She  had  let  him  come  to-day,  and  without 
having  herself  arrived  at  any  decisioa 
Every  word  he  had  spoken  during  the  last 
half-hour  but  strengthened  an  instinctive 
conviction  that  this  interview  would  be 
their  last,  and  that  she  could  not,  because 
she  dared  not,  ally  herself  with  Edgeworth's 
destiny.  But,  on  a  sudden,  and  without 
any  warning,  she  saw  herself  brought 
to  the  veiy  conclusion  that  had  lately 
seemed  impossible.  No  middle  way  re- 
mained. 

Friendship  was  possible  with  him — ^the 
easy  intercourse  of  two  exiles;  two  early 
friends ;  there  were  many  ways  in  which, 
as  an  outsider,  she  might  brighten  his 
dally  existence — perhaps,  in  some  slight 
degree,  influence  and  guide  him.  But 
only  as  his  wife  could  she  share  those  dark 
and  stormy  fortunes.  Only  as  his  wife 
coold  she  hope  to  bend  that  iron  purpose, 
save  him,  and,  perhaps,  how  many  others, 
from  impending  doom  !  Afterwards,  when 
she  had  laid  down  for  herself  a  definite 
Hoe  of  action,  and  was  able  to  account  for 
every  one  of  her  motives  in  dealing  with 
Edgewortb,  she  wondered  at  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  she  had  answered  him. 

Light  had  flashed  upon  the  dark  path 
she  was  to  follow,  but  it  orJy  made  the 
darkness  more  inscrutable  and  portentous. 
An  inner  voice  had  spoken,  not  syren-sweet, 
but  direful  and  foreboding. 


"  I  am  ready,"  she  said,  controlling  her 
emotion,  "  not  to  share  your  guilt,  Ed^e- 

worth — ^never  ^^  %atr  '^■■^"  "  .  ""T; 
Will  you  ^^"^^^  BUcn  a  pact  with  me  1 
WiU  you  bind  yourself  to  respect  my 
convictions,  as  I  will  promise  to  respect 

yours  1 " 

He  rose,  and  standing  before  her,  looked 
down  into  her  face,  smiling  contentedly, 
perhaps  a  litUe  ironically. 

"  Nay.  Ema,  I  never  asked  you  to  share 
my  guut^  as  you  put  it  One  life  I  have 
to  lead,  apart  even  from  a  wife.  Then 
all  is  settled  so  far;  so  take  this,  and 
this." 

So  saying,  he  dropped  once  more  a  care- 
less kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  drawing 
from  his  purse  a  little  gold  ring,  set  with 
a  shamrock  in  fine  emeralds,  with  which 
were  mingled  a  pearl  or  two— dewdrops, 

E laced  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of  her  left 
and. 

"  There  is  yet  something  I  have  to  say," 
he  said;  "and  when  I  have  said  it,  sup- 
pose— suppose '*    He  wiped  the  sweat 

from  his  handsome  brow,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  armchair  with  a  sense  of  relief.  "  I 
can  never  talk  calmly  of  these  matters,"  he 
said.  *<  We  will  keep  them  in  the  back- 
ground for  the  future — At  least,  from 
an  argumentative  point  of  view.  No 
purpose  is  served  by  thus  agitating  our- 
selves, and^  talking  in  such  high-pitched 
strain  parenes  the  throat — makes  one 
thirsty." 

He  glanced  archly  at  a  little  silver  kettle 
on  the  buffet,  and  added : 

**  Suppose,  my  dear,  you  make  me  a  cup 
of  tea." 

CHAPTER  VL      ONE  CONFIDENCE  MORE. 

Bernarda  lighted  the  spirit-lamp  under 
her  silver  kettle,  and,  drawing  out  a  tiny 
table,  set  out  the  tea-things.  This  prosaic 
yet  graceftd  task  was  welcome  after  the 
excitement  she  had  just  gone  through, 
and,  seeing  Edgeworth  thus  able  to  talk 
smoothly  and  unemotionally  of  their  own 
ttflhirs,  she  determined  to  betray  no  more 
feeling  throughout  the  remainder  of  their 
interview.  OoUectedness  should  be  met 
by  coUectedness,  indifference  by  indiffe- 
renca 

<<It  pained  you  to  think  I  had  never 
cared  for  you,  you  said  just  now,"  he 
began,  as,  with  his  limbs  spread  out  in  an 
attitude  of  repose,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
he  contentedly  watched  her  make  the  tea. 
*^  Well,  I  certainly  never  cared  for  yon  as 
you  deserved,  but  I  never  became    the 
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slave  of  any  other  woman,  either,  I  am 
bomid  to  tell  yon  that  Not  that  a  pretty 
faci^na»TRrTx»i-v_,jj^  j^  fancy  here  and 

there.  I  am  anadorer  oryoits^^i^x.  Since 
our  parting,  I  have  fallen  in  love,  as  ike 
saying  goes,  and  " — ^here  he  laaghed  erimly 
— "  been  fallen  in  love  with,  bnt  mthout 
any  thought  of  marriage  —  on  my  word, 
without  any  thought  of  marriage.  Why, 
then,  you  will  ask,  this  silence,  this  appa- 
rent forgetfolness  f " 

He  shook  off  his  lazy  mood,  raised  him* 
self  in  his  chair,  and  again  became  alert 
and  emphatia 

"  Why,  indeed !  My  career  is  the  best 
answer.  What  business  had  I,  the  rover, 
the  conspirator,  with  a  wife  1  For,  hardly 
had  I  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
when  I  wildly  took  np  those  ideas  which 
have  since  shaped  my  career.  I  purposely 
avoided  correspondence  with  you.  I  said 
to  myself,  'She  will  forget  me;  I  shall 
forget  her.  Let  it  be.'  Yon  see,  men  in 
my  case  belong  to  their  causes,  their 
leaders,  or  instruments — not  to  themselves 
at  all,  and  in  those  first  reckless,  exciting 
American  years,  marriage  was  out  of  the 
question.  Things,  however,  altered.  I 
inherited  money,  an  estate,  as  yon  do  not 
know.  The  coarse  of  events  called  me  to 
Europe.    The  rest  you  know." 

He  now  produced  a  little  card,  on  which 
was  printed  : 

'^Bemsria  Burke,  Artist  in  Flower 
Embroidery,  Holly  House,  Chelsea." 

"At  an  exhibition  held  in  New  York 
two  or  three  years  ago,  I  came  upon  a  little 
stand  devoted  to  your  handiwork,  and  the 
stall-keeper  gave  me  thisL  I  made  np  my 
mind  then  that,  if  ever  my  fortunes 
mended,  I  would  ask  you  to  forget  and 
forgive,  and  marry  me." 

She  made  no  reply.  What  reply,  indeed, 
was  there  to  make )  Assent  was  evidently 
all  he  needed,  and  that  she  had  given.  The 
ring  with  its  impearled  shamrock  glittered 
on  her  finger.  The  fragile  diina  cup  she 
now  handed  to  him  had  a  shamrock  too. 

"  How  pleasant  to  pledge  each  other  in 
a  cup  of  tea  1"  he  siud ;  *'  and  you  are  a 
mistress  in  the  art  of  making  it,  EmiL 
Gome,  now,  every  Sunday  you  will  invite 
me  at  this  hour,  won't  you — every  Sunday 
till — ^you  understand  f  " 

« Would  not  a  stroll  out  of  doors  be 
better  on  fine  days  f  I  could  meet  you  in 
the  park,"  Bemuda  made  reply.  "Do  not 
accuse  me  of  inhospitality — I  delight  in 
receiving  my  friends — but  your  visits 
might  be  remarked." 


'*  What  if  they  are,  since  in  a  few  weeks 
we  shall  be  married)  And  do  shut  np 
your  workroom,  my  dear  girL  Why  tou 
and  moU  any  longer  1  I  have  enougn  and 
to  spare  for  both  of  us." 

"Shut  up  my  workroom!"  Bemarda 
cried,  aghast.     <<Not   till    the  very  la^'^  [ 
moment,  Edgeworth.    You  do  ,f  **  *now 
what  happy  hours  I  spen^  *iiera' 

''  As  you  pl»»*««  ^*  course.  But^  those 
fine  daF«  jou  ninted  at  just  now — will  yon 
guarantee  them,  balmy  reminders  of  an 
Indian  summer  in  November)  No,  my 
dear ;  a  fireside  talk  is  much  more  seduc- 
tive, and  these  symbolic  little  cups  make 
the  thing  very  completa  I  hope  you  keep 
them  for  true  patriots  like  myself  f " 

"They  would  not  often  be  called  into 
requisition  if  I  did,"  Bemarda  said  with 
a  caustic  smile.  "And  what  would  my 
habitual  guests  say  if  they  knew  who  was 
drinking  out  of  one  at  this  very  moment  1" 

He  laughed  frankly  and  heartily. 

"Who  are  your  habitual  guests)  Describe 
them  categorically.  It  interests  me,"  he 
said.  "  Then  in  turn  I  will  tell  yon  some 
of  the  adventures  that  have  befallen  me 
since  we  met  last.  We  have  plenty  to 
talk  about    By  the  way " 

Here  he  set  down  his  tea-cup,  rose,  and 
bending  down,  examined  the  pansy  so 
beautifully  adorning  her  fichu  of  old  Irish 
lace. 

"  Do  you  never  change  your  flower  %  Is 
it  because  we  pledged  each  other  with  a 
pansy  —  exchanged  a  flower  because  we 
nad  no  money  for  rings  on  our  betrothal 
day  years  ago ) " 

Bemarda  was  unready  with  her  response, 
and,  meantime,  he  coolly  as  before  removed 
the  blossom  from  its  resting-place,  and 
examined  it  minutely,  holding  it  in  various 
positions. 

"  Has  it  never  strock  you  that  there  is  a 
death's-head  in  this  flower  t  Look  at  those 
dark  spots  as  I  hold  it  thus.  Nothing  was 
ever  better  defined.  Throw  the  evil  augury 
away,  and  wear  my  rose  instead.  'Tu  of 
happier  omen  than  a  death's  head." 

"If  it  was  so  ordained  that  those  who 
willed  it  might  live  for  ever,"  Bemarda 
said  again  with  one  of  her  sarcastic  smiles. 
She  let  him,  however,  unceremoniously 
replace  the  pansy  by  a  magnificent  Gloire 
de  Dijon  from  the  vase.  Then  he  passed 
on  to  other  topics,  never  reverting  to  his 
unanswered  question. 

"J  have  not  said  half  that  I  had  to  say," 
he  said,  as  he  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  hat 
and  stick  in  hand,  ready  to  ga    "  There  is 
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one  thing."  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  added:  ''Let  us  have  no  delays.  Let 
the  thing  be  done  at  once.  You  know  what 
I  mean." 

"Impossible!"  she eriedi  aghast.  ''There 
is  my  work  to  think  of— my  apprentioes. 
I  must  have  time  to  find  a  successor,  to 
finish  all  commissions,  and  put  things  in 
order." 

"  Surely  a  month  would  enable  you  to 
doallthisi" 

*' Indeed,  no,"  she  said,  still  painfully 
eager.  "My  poor  girls  must  not  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  I  cannot  leave  my 
handiwork  to  be  finished  by  others.  It 
would  be  dishonourable  thus  to  break  my 
enngements." 

He  acquiesced  at  last  with  a  bad  grace. 

"  We  will  say  three  months  hence  then  % 
I  You  cannot  say  no  to  that  proposition.  I 
will  make  no  further  compromises.  One 
word  more.  My  life  is,  as  you  must  know, 
exposed  to  daily  hazards.  Will  you  get 
two  of  your  apprentices — ^not  minors — 
to  witness  a  deed  for  me.  I  want  to  leave 
the  bulk  of  my  property  to  you." 

"Why should  you  do  that)"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  have  no  one  else  in  the 
world  to  leave  it  ta  There,  you  have  the 
unvarnished  trutk" 

"  The  intention  is  kind,"  she  got  out  at 
last. 

"  My  dear  girl,  we  conspirators  do  not 
deal  in  intentions  but  in  deeds.  The 
document  is  already  drawn  up.  I  will 
bring  it  for  signature  and  attestation  to- 
mozrow.  Not  to  stay,  not  to  hinder  you," 
he  added ;  "just  to  get  the  thing  done  and 
off  my  mind." 

A  firiendly  "Gtood-bye,  then,  till  to- 
morrow," on  both  sides,  and  then  they 
psrted.  No  lingering  look,  no  last  fond- 
whispered  word,  no  lover-like  adieu. 

Bsrnarda  stood  for  some  minutes  lost  in 
tiiought^  and,  knowing  well  that  none  could 
witness  or  record  them,  shed  a  few  last 
proud  tears. 

JAPAN  NEW  LAOQUEEED. 


In  Japan  as  well  as  here  trade  is 
depressed.  Patriots  have  sffrcibd  to  leave 
off  "sak6";  guilds  have  determined  to 
give  up  expensive  processions,  incense- 
burning,  firework  displays,  and  so  fortL 
Perhaps  this  is  why  the  Japanese  village 
came  over.  At  any  rate,  the  village  being 
here,  we  naturally  want  to  know  all  we 
can  about  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 


In  the  old  books  we  used  to  read  of  the 
two  Emperors:  the  temporal,  who  lived  at 
Yeddo  (now  called  Tolao) ;  the  spiritual, 
who  was  enthroned  in  solemn  but  faineant 
grandeur  at  Meaco  (now  Kioto).  Nobody 
understood  much  about  the  working  of 
this  dual  government ;  but  everybody  mew 
that  Japan  was  closed,  except  to  China. 
She  had  once  been  less  exclusive,  and 
Jesuit  missionaries  had  made  a  great  many 
converts ;  but,  being  suspected  of  political 
designs,  they  were  turned  out,  and  their 
diBciples — ^those  of  them  who  would  not 
recant — were  thrown  over  a  precipice  into 
the  sea.  Since  then,  Japan  had  shut  out 
the  Western  world.  The  Dutch,  indeed, 
had  a  factory  at  Decima ;  but  they  were 
kept  on  a  little  island,  none  being  allowed 
beyond  it,  save  the  deputation  that  brought 
its  yearly  present  to  Yeddo,  and  was  n^e 
(so  says  report)  to  dance  for  the  delectation 
of  the  Court  So  complete  was  the  isolation 
of  this  England  of  the  Pacific,  that  gold, 
whidi  finds  its  level  almost  as  readuy  as 
water,  was  worth  less  in  Japan  than  any- 
where else.  The  Dutch  trade  was  strictly 
limited ;  and  the  Chinese — who  atone  had 
anything  like  a  free  run  in  Japan — ^prefer 
silver  for  tradine  purposes.  So  gold  had 
accumulated,  and  the  native  traders  did  not 
know  its  value.  This  was  thirty  years 
aga 

In  1854,  American  Commodore  Perry 
took  the  Japanese  Government  by  the 
throat,  and  said:  "Your  trade,  or  your 
lifel"  and  thus  got  Yokohama,  then  a 
wretched  little  village,  acknowledged  as 
a  treaty  port  Next  year,  our  Admiral 
made  a  similar  treaty  with  "  Bib  Highness 
the  Tycoon."  But  in  Japan,  we  soon 
found  treaties  with  "  His  Highness  "  were 
a  mistake.  De  facto  Emperor  though  he 
was,  the  Tycoon,  or  Shogun,  was  only 
Mayor  of  the  Palace ;  he  had  no  power  to 
give  us  peace  or  war.  True,  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  practically  autocrats  since, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  lyeyasu  shut 
the  Mikado  up  in  Kioto,  and  turned  him 
into  a  roiritual  sovereign.  But  now  the 
natives  chose  to  remember  that  the  Tycoons 
were,  after  all,  usurpers.  Probably  the  ill- 
feeling  against  them  had  long  been  brew- 
ing— one  cannot  telL  Certun  it  is  the 
treaties  with  the  foreigners  gave  the  death- 
blow to  this  Tycoonship ;  and  the  great 
nobles  (daimiosV  of  whom  he  was  the 
chief,  and  to  wnom  he  had  given  great 
privileges  in  return  for  their  support^ 
fell  with  him.  Not  at  once,  though; 
at  first  it  was  they  who  cried :  "  Down  with 
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the  Tycoon !  Oat  with  the  {oreigners  !  The 
Bacred  soil  ofoldJapan  shall  not  be  ppUa  ted  1" 
I&  was  only  when  they  found  we  would  not 
gf),  and  had  had  a  taste  of  the  thunder 
from  our  "  black  ships/'  that  the  Old  Japan 
party  executed  a  wonderful  right-about* 
face,  and  went  in  for  changes  of  which  the 
Tycoon  had  never  dreamed.  Their  notion 
was  to  learn  all  about  our  wonderful  ways, 
and  then  to  beat  us  with  our  own  weaponsi 
Some  of  them  did  not  see  it  at  first 
There  was  the  Prince  of  Chosiu,  for  in- 
stance, premier  daimio  after  the  Tycoon, 
who,  when  the  Tycoon  began  coquetting 
with  foreigners,  threw  off  his  allegianoe, 
and  brushed  up  his  old  forts,  intending  to 
make  a  stand  against  us  single-handed, 
^nd  he  would  have  done  it,  but  for  two 
very  young  samurai  (two-s  worded  retainers), 
so  clever,  that  they  were  already  high  in  his 
counsels.  <'  Let  us  spy  out  these  English 
in  their  home,  and  see  what  is  the  secret  of 
their  power,"  they  said  j  and  they  pleaded 
so  well  that  the  Prince  placed  a  thousand 
pounds  with  Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Com- 
pany to  pay  for  their  expenses.  So  Ito 
and  Inouy6  stole  away — ^it  was  death  for 
a  Jap  to  leave  his  own  country — and 
shipped  at  Shanghai  as  common  saQors  on 
bosural  the  Pegasus.  Jack  did  not  show 
them  the  best  side  of  his  character.  That 
he  should  kick  and  hustle  them  for  not 
doing  what  they  had  never  learnt  to  do 
was  natural;  but  finding  they  had  fifty 
dollars,  he  started  card  playing  in  the  fore- 
castle, giving  the  foreigners  the  alternative 
of  being  cuffed  or  of  joining  in  the  play. 
The  poor  fellows  did  not  like  to  lose  their 
money,  so  they  held  out  till  their  heads 
ached  and  their  backs  were  sore.  At  last 
they  joined ;  but  as  it  was  **  Heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose,"  they  were  soon  eased  of 
all  their  dollars  except  three,  whidi  one  of 
them  had  managed  to  secrete. 

Inoay6,  now  prime  minister  of  Japan, 
told  the  story  to  Mr.  Lucy,  the  author  of 
•'East  by  West."  What  he  felt  most  of 
all,  however,  was  the  conduct  of  a  baker 
near  the  London  Docks.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  came  in  everyone  else  went  off. 
The  Japs  seemed  left  to  starve.  Ah,  bat 
the  three  dollars  1  So  Inouy6  went 
ashore  to  search  for  food,  and  at  last, 
despite  the  strangeness  of  the  shops,  hu 
instinct  told  him  that  loaves  were  eatable. 
•''  Bat  what  does  a  big  loaf  cost  1  I'd  bett^ 
put  down  all  the  three  dollars ;  the  honest 
man  will  give  me  back  the  surplus."  But 
no,  the  Christian  baker  rang  one  of  the 
strange  coins  on  his  counter,  and  finding 


it  real  silver,  swept  all  three  into  the 
till,  shook  his  head,  and  gave  no  changa 
Fortunately  Jardine's  messenger  came 
next  day.  Bat  the  two  soon  found  that 
the  secret  of  England's  power  was  not  to 
be  learned  in  a  hasty  visit;  they  heard, 
too,  that  their  Prince,  deprived  of  their 
wise  counsels,  was  getting  restless — he  did 
soon  after  shut  up  against  us  his  Straits  of 
Shimonoseki,  and  got  bombarded  for  his 
pains — BO,  feeling  they  were  wanted  at 
home,  they  applied  for  passage-money. 
But  Jardine  said:  "No;  the  thousand 
pounds  were  to  keep  you  in  England,  not  to 
send  you  back."  Whereupon  they  stole 
away  as  before,  and  shipped  as  able  se*- 
men  in  a  sailing-vessel  that  took  them  the 
tremendous  round  by  the  Gape.  However, 
they  got  back  at  last,  and  helped  a  great 
deal  in  bringing  about  this  great  and 
sudden  change,  to  which  the  world's 
history  can  show  no  parallel 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  changa  It  not 
only  affects  the  Court — it  does  affect 
that,  for  the  Mikado,  whom  in  old  days 
no  one  even  dared  to  look  upon,  gives 
garden-parties  and  dances — but  almost 
the  whole  population.  It  wms  a  Befor- 
mation  and  Suppression  of  the  Monas- 
teries as  well  as  a  Restoration.  The  old 
people,  indeed,  are.  as  devout  aa  ever. 
.Hundreds  of  them  spend  their  whole  day 
in  a  temple,  droppmg  ''cash''  into  the 
alms-boxes,  ringing  the  bell  or  striking 
the  gong  whioreby  the  attention  of  the  god 
or  saint  is  called  to  each  particular  wor- 
shipper, and  praying  first  at  one  shrine 
and  then  at  another.  Dutiful  children 
allow  their  aged  parents  so  much  a  week 
to  spend  in  tids  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Faulds,  whose  Nine  Years  in  Nipon  is 
as  good  in  its  way  as  Consul  Mitford's 
delicious  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  tells  us  how 
he  lectured  on  Darwinism  to  a  select 
audience,  and  felt  that  he  was  appreciated. 

There  is  an  ugly  side,  too,  to  the  change. 
Thus  an  eye-witness  tells  me  some  lads 
bought  a  "life-preserving-charm"  horn  % 
really  pious  priest,  tied  it  to  a  dog,  shot 
him  dead,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  priest, 
paper  and  all  It  was  "bad  form,"  that 
dog  businesa  But  worse  is  the  way  in 
wluch  mafiyof  the  priests  have  stripped 
their  temples  of  old  lamps,  priceless  bronze 
incense-vases,  wood-carving,  sacred  jMctures 
— tript^chs,  made  to  fold  over,  just  like  those 
in  use  m  the  Roman  Church — and  even  of 
holy  books.  One  hears  of  a  Jew  carrying 
away  a  brig  load  of  "curios"  bought  for  a 
I  mere  song,  much  of  it  temple  Inmiturei 
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strangely  like  Bomaii  Catholio  church- 
fittinga.  We  Bhonld  say  at  once  the  Japs 
moat  have  borrowed  their  ritual  fromRome, 
as  they  did  their  writing  characters  from 
Chinay  only  this  ritual  is  the  same 
in  China,  and  more  or  less  wherever 
Baddhism  prevails.  Xavier  and  his  mis- 
sionaries, too,  found  it  in  use,  and  wondered 
that  the  devil  had  been  permitted  so  closely 
to  ape  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Church. 

What  has  thrown  the  Jap  priests  off 
their  balance  is  that  Buddhism  has 
been  officially  disestablished.  It  was  the 
Tycoons'  rel^on;  all  their  patronage  of 
sacred  art  was  in  connection  with  it  That 
was  reason  enough  for  the  Mikado's  coun- 
sellors to  discountenance  itu  And,  more- 
over, Shintoism  is  cheap ;  Buddhism,  witii 
its  gorgeous  ritual,  its  lamps,  and  incense, 
and  burning  of  gilt-paper,  its  choirs  and 
processions,  is  expensive;  and  Japan  is 
very  pooi:  ''The  Powers"  forced  it  to 
make  a  cruelly  one-sided  treaty  in  1858, 
and  it  is  not  likely.to  get  rich  till  this  is 
modified.  Anyhow,  Baddhism  is  looked 
on  so  coldly  in  high  places,  that  even  the 
wood-carvinffs  (the  finest  in  the  world)  at 
Nikko  and  dsewhere,  are  being  allowed  to 
moulder  away,  because  they  were  wrought 
under  "  the  upstart  dynasty."  Yet  there 
is  no  persecution.  Buddhism  is  not 
abolidied,  and  you  see  the  people  swarm- 
ing to  the  festivals,  buying  charms,  and 
using  prayer-wheels,  just  as  in  the  old 
time.  It  is  a  corrupt  Buddhism  (Taouism, 
is  the  name  it  has  in  China),  in  which 
saints,  turned  into  secondary  gods,  get  a 
good  deal  of  the  worship  due  to  Buddha 
alona  There  is  a  Grod  of  Happiness,  at 
whose  Csast  you  will  see  hundreds  of  full- 
grown  men  buying  a  thing  like  a  toy- 
ship's  mast,  with  flowers  and  streamers 
from  the  yardaxms.  They  will  hang  that 
up  in  the  place  of  hononr  at  home,  and 
will  think  it  is  going  to  bring  them  good 
lode  during  the  year.  It  does  not  seem 
vary  reverent  to  spit  pellets  of  chewed 
paper  at  your  god ;  but  the  Jap  does  not 
mean  any  harm  by  it  If  the  paper  sticks, 
he  thinks  he  is  in  for  something  good,  and 
from  the  part  of  the  god's  body  that  it 
adheres  to»  he  argues  what  sort  of  good  he 
is  likely  to  have.  It  shows  faith,  too,  to 
hang  your  sandals  in  front  of  "the  two 
Heavenly  Kings,"  hoping  thereby  to  become 
a  famous  walker  without  the  time  and 
trouble  of  training.  Do  not  think  that 
the  Japs  only  go  to  these  festivals  because 
they  are  a  pack  of  grown  children,  and 
would  go  anywhere  to  see  a  few  flags  and 


a  procession.  They  are  children,  and  no 
nation  in  the  world  spends  so  much  in  toys 
as  they  do.  But  in  their  worship  there  is 
plenty  of  desperate  earnestness.  Tou  see 
a  man,  not  only  pulling  the  gong-string, 
but  clapping  his  hands  as  well  as  wringing 
them ;  and  close  by,  wrapt  up  in  her  own 
wants,  a  girl  with  gestures  of  the  most 
piteous  en&eaty.  Next  you  meet  a  woman 
who  has  come  over  a  hundred  miles 
to  hang  a  lock  of  her  hair  on  "  the  Gate  of 
Heaven";  and  who,  having  done  it,  is 
walking  away  with  folded  palms,  and  that 
look  of  rapt  contentment  on  her  face  which 
otily  the  Dest  painters  succeed  in  giving  to 
martyrs.  Shrines  crop  out  in  the  most 
unlikely  places  You  are  at  a  tea-house  on 
a  hill,  taking  tea  and*cakes,  and  talking  to 
the  neat-handed  Phyllises,  whose  simple, 
artless  ways  are  such  a  happy  contrast  to  the 
airs  and  graces  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
English  bar.  Tou  look  out  and  see  a  half- 
naked  pQgrim  resolutely  climbing  up  the 
steepest  sida  He  is  not  a  beggar  who  has 
scented  out  the  presence  of  strangers;  for,  a 
few  minutes  after,  he  ib  worshipping  with 
frenzied  zeal  at  a  little  altar  that  you  had 
not  noticed  before,  and  when  he  has  done  he 
leaves  a  few  "rin  " — ^ten  to  the  halfpenny — 
in  front  of  the  imaga  Maybe  he  is  praying 
for  a  sick  wife  or  diild ;  perhaps  he  wants 
to  be  rid  of  the  harden  of  sin,  which  comes 
of  evil  done  in  a  previous  stata  I  should 
stick  to  Baddhism  if  I  were  a  Jap.  It  is 
fairly  old,  and  it  keeps  its  ritual  How 
can  anyone,  except  a  Government  offida], 
take  pleasure  in  the  official  faith,  whose  high 
priest^  in  a  blue  frock-coat  and  white 
trousers,  heads  a  procession  of  girls,  dressed 
in  plain  white,  differing  from  Sunday- 
school  girk  only  in  wearing  wreaths  of 
flowers  1  That  is  how  the  going  back  to 
Shintoism  is  carried  out ;  and  that  surely 
cannot  satisfy  the  esthetic  needs  of  the 
most  art-loving  people  in  the  world. 

At  NiUco,  the  old  Tycoons'^  bnrying- 
place,  you  see  Japanese  Buddhism  at  its 
noblest  lyeyasu,  the  first  Tycoon,  was 
buried  there  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  since  thttithe  temple,  which 
dates  from  the  eighth  century,  hsa  been 
beautified  by  each  successive  ''temporal 
emperor."  Its  carvings  are  wonderfol,  and 
so  are  its  avenues  of  Buddhas,  and  its  weird 
figures  of  griffins  and  other  fabulous 
beasts,-  and  its  solemn  tombs,  and  its  torii 
— the  Jap  triliUion,  usually  of  wood,  but 
here  of  granite  twenty-seven  feet  high  and 
sevente^  wide,  making  us  marvel  how 
such  a  weighty  impost  could  have  been 
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set  in  itB  place.  Bat  the  greiit  thing 
about  Nikko  ia  its  sceneiy.  ''Never 
Bay  kekko  (beautiful)  till  you  have  seen 
Nikko/'  is  a  proverD;  and  certainly  the 
wood,  and  rock,  and  lake,  and  waterfall, 
and  patches  of  greensward,  must  be  a 
sight,  especially  when  the  cherry-blosBom 
is  out  and  the  hillsides  aflame  with  azaleas. 
The  lanterns  carved  in  stone  are  as  corioosly 
beautiful  as  anything.  Oorious,  but  not 
beautiful,  is  a  big  brass  lamp,  which  was 
one  of  the  Dutch  presents.  It  was  evidently 
once  inside  a  Christian  church;  the 
reformers  turned  it  out  as  "  Popish,"  and 
Mynheer  thought  it  would  save  his  purse 
and  be  just  as  much  in  place  with  Buddha 
and  tiiQ  Two  Heavenly  Bangs  as  it  was 
before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady.  Many  of  the 
temples  are  being  turned  into  schools; 
they  will  be  the  roomiest  and  best  ventilated 
in  the  world,  and  one  hopes  the  teaching 
will  be  up  to  the  level  of  the  place  where 
it  is  given.  At  present  there  is  a  sad 
tendency  to  be  superficial  You  see  Herbert 
Spencer  on  the  one  table  which  (with  four 
chairs)  makes  the  f umitore  of  those  who 
go  in  for  English  ways ;  but  ten  to  one  not 
half  the  pages  are  cut 

I  wish  there  was  not  a  still  sadder  ten- 
dency to  wear  English  dothes.  They  never 
seem  made  for  the  wearer.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is ;  a  Japanese  gentleman  goes  to  a 
first-rate  tailor,  and  yet  his  things  always 
look  as  if  he  had  picked  them  up  second- 
hand. They  fit^  but  with  a  difference.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  way  of  wearing  them.  I 
much  prefer  the  bra?my  boatman  in  his 
suit  of  tattoo  and  linen  breeches,  with  a 
cloak  of  straw -thatch  on  a  wet  day, 
that  makes  him  look  like  a  little  Welsh 
hayrick  out  for  a  jaunty  or  the  merry 
jin-rikisha  man,  who,  outside  the  cities, 
wears  as  little  as  possible,  to  a  Tokio 
''  masher  "  in  full  dress,  claw-hammer  coat, 
white  kid  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  pattens; 
or  to  the  walking  compromise,  who,  Euro- 
peanised  above,  has  his  nether  limbs  hsdf 
concealed  by  a  shirt  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  well  that  the  ladies  have  not  token  to 
**  improvers  and  swan-bill  corsets.  Their 
own  dress  is  a  deception.  Mr.  Fanlds, 
who,  as  a  doctor,  has  a  right  to  know,  says 
that  the  many  silken  Ix^ces  which  they 
display— colour  above  colour,  just  half  an 
inch  of  each  appearing  beyond  the  one 
below  it — are  not  real  An  inch  of  coloured 
silk  is  stitched  on  the  edee  of  the  bodice, 
another  so  as  just  to  ovenap  that,  and  so 
on.  To  see  what  a  noble  looked  like  in  his 
exaggerated  crinoline,  or  a  two-sworded 


samurai  (many  of  whom,  poor  fellows,  had 
to  come  down  to  jin-rikisha  driving  when 
the  old  regime  was  suddenly  broken  up), 
you  must  go  to  the  theatra  There,  like 
an  Athenian  of  old,  the  Jap  sits  all  day  long, 
and  sees  and  hears  the  interminable  story 
of  wrong  and  revenge,  and  glory  and 
suffering.  It  is  like  the  Qreek  stf^,  too,  in 
having  a  "chorus  "  to  interpret  the  pan- 
tomime to  which  sometimes  through  a 
whole  scene  the  acton  confine  themselves. 
You  watch  the  "first  villain's**  hideous 
grimaces  and  grim  contortions,  and  the 
writhings  of  the  fair  one,  who,  unless  rescue 
comes,  will  be  his  victim,  and  "chorus," 
to  the  soft  sound  of  the  samiken  (lute), 
tells  you  what  is  going  on  in  both  their 
minds.  True,  the  Japanese  chorus  does 
not  pace  solemnly  round  the  stage-altar  as 
the  Greek  chorus  did ;  it  remains  boxed 
up  behind  thick  bamboo  lattice-work ;  but 
the  scene-shifting  is  quite  Qreek.  Instead 
of  all  our  worry  with  carpenters,  a  man  who 
sits  in  the  pit  just  turns  a  pivot  when  a 
change  of  scene  is  wanted.  Greek,  too,  is 
the  sex  of  the  players.  Woman,  unhappily 
(as  distinguished  from  lady),  is  not  of  much 
account  in  Japan;  yet  women  never  act 
An  enterprising  company  has  lately  brought 
on  a  ballet,  more  like  an  Indian  nautdli  in 
its  slow  movements  and  sweeping  trains 
than  what  we  mean  by  the  word;  the 
public  applaud  rapturously,  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  seeing  what 
hitherto  no  one  but  the  naughty  lords  of 
the  black  ships  have  been  privileged  to 
look  at. 

If  the  European  dress  does  not  suit  the 
Japs,  surely  some  of  our  institutions 
suit  them  even  less.  One  reads  with 
horror  that  Japan  siqpports  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  newspapers,  and 
that  the  next  move  is  to  be  the  doing 
awa^  with  what  is  left  of  Buddhbm,  and 
settmg  up  a  House  of  Lords.  The 
Chinese  are  imitative,  but  in  a  conservative 
way ;  the  Ja^  if  they  don't  take  care,  will 
find  this  givmg  up  Uieir  own  oririnality 
disastrous.  It  has  already  proved  so  in 
art  Eventhetraysat  the  Mikado's  lunchare 
nolonger  ornamented  in  the  beautiful  native 
style  which  gave  a  new  fillip  to  Western 
artists,  but  are  actuall  v  in  Brummagem 
style.  You  stop  at  a  tea-nouse  far  out  in  tiie 
country,  and  expect^  not  only  native  fare, 
— ^includinff  octopus  soup — ^but  native  ware. 
You  get  the  former ;  but,  instmd  of  the 
little  lacquer  trays,  ttiey  give  you  coarse 
earthenware  and  hideous  enamelled  iron 
plates^r  German   or   English — and    they 
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actoallj  think  they  are  honouring  you  by 
making  the  changa  Japanese  art,  how- 
ever,  inll  take  a  good  deal  of  spoiling.  The 
people  who  can  make  a  room  look  ftar- 
nished  with  one  flower  in  a  pot  and  a 
pair  of  yasee^and  with  whom  flower-wreath- 
making  is  as  regularly  tanght  as  needle- 
work, and  whose  tofiee-sellers  will  model 
at  a  moment's  notice  any  group,  animal  or 
homan,  that  the  little  boy  who  is  buying 
his  halfpennyworth  may  fix  upon,  are 
bom  artists.  One  hopes  that  the  Japanese 
art-instinct  will  be  strong  enough  to  live 
down  this  inroad  of  cheap  and  ugly  things 
from  abroad,  even  though  some  branches 
are  of  necessity  given  up — ^the  swords,  for 
instance^  the  forging  of  which  used  to  be 
a  reli^aous  ceremony,  for  which  the  smith 
attired  himself  in  a  peculiar  garb. 

Some  of  the  changes  are  good.  Cremation 
— ^said  to  be  popular  because  it  is  cheap — 
we  may  mark  as  doubtful ;  and  vegetarians 
will  ery  out  against  the  increasing  love  of 
flesh-meat^  which — as  joints  cannot  be 
cooked  in  the  tiny  house-stoves — is  pro- 
vided in  cook-shops.  Certainly  the  light- 
houses are  a  boon  around  that  mist-wrapped, 
typhoon-swept  coast ;  and  so  is  the  humaner 
criminal  coda  Till  the  other  day,  torture 
was  a  thing  of  course  amojEig  a  people  who 
yet  will  buy  a  caged  bird  in  order  to 
''perform  the  good  work"  of  letting  it 
2rea  Good  is  the  rose  furore,  if  it  does  not 
run  to  such  extremes  as  the  Dutch  tulip 
mania  Before  roses,  rabbits  were  the 
rage,  and  the  result  was  not  always  good. 
A  man  lost  a  pair  of  the  most  fashionable 
breed,  and  actually  sold  his  daughter  to 
replace  them.  The  second  pair  died  soon 
after,  and  then  he  committed  Seppuku, 
vulgarly  called  Harikari,  the  proper  form 
of  suicide  for  one  who  has  disgAced  himself 
or  brought  discredit  on  his  clan.  Good  is 
the  steamer-building.  The  Japanese,  says 
Sir  Bntherf  ord  Alcock,  built  a  steamer,  with- 
out ever  having  seen  one,  wholly  from  the 
plans  in  a  Dutch  book,  and  much  better 
it  was  than  the  rotten  old  things  which 
English  and  Americans  have  too  often  per- 
suaded them  to  buy.  Distinctly  bad  is  such 
women's  work  as  the  coal-shipping  at 
Nagasaki  ^  Gk>od  again  is  the  change  in 
underdothing — ^the  use  of  woollen  jerseys, 
and  comforters,  and  blankets;  aye,  and 
beef-tea,  and  milk,  and  cod-liver  oil,  in 
a  country  where  chest  complaints  are 
common.  Infimtieide  is  being  stamped  out, 
and  so  is  smallpox ;  cholera  is  manageable, 
though  it  will  never  disappear  till  the  open 
drains  are  done  away  with. 


Few  people  are  so  merry,  so  contented, 
and  so  industrious.  In  the  inland  parts 
Mr.  Coote  (see  his  pleasant  Wanderings 
South  and  East)  now  and  then  found  it  hanl 
to  get  coolies.  Once  he  offered  a  week's 
wages  to  have  his  goods  carried  one  stage ; 
but  his  "  boy  "  told  him  "  they  no  wantchee 
come;  no  wantchee  pay;  wantchee  plant 
that  paddy-rice."  They  are  over-taxed; 
our  treaty-rules  are  very  harsh,  but  the 
crushing  taxation  is  not  due  to  them  alona 
The  Gh>vemment  has  been  acting  as  the 
Khedives  did,  wasting  money  on  any  folly 
that  a  spectdator  might  recommend,  and 
neglecting  needful  things.  The  Tokaido— 
grand  high-road  between  Tokio  and  Kioto 
— ^is  in  a  shameful  state ;  thousands  of  the 
glorious  cryptomerias  (Japanese  cedars) 
which  used  to  line  it  have  been  cut  down 
and  sold,  but  not  a  penny  has  been  spent 
on  putting  the  road  m  order. 

I  was  counting  up  the  good  and  evil  of 
this  sudden  change.  Under  which  head  will 
you  class  paraffin  t  It  is  accountable  for  a 
pood  many  fires,  though  not  for  more  than 
IS  the  national  brazier,  which,  put  under  the 
coverlet,  is  a  dangerous  bedfellow.  It 
gets  kicked  over  during  sleep;  the 
bedding  takes  fire ;  the  bamboo  house- 
poles,  and  the  light  shutters  running  in 
grooves  that  serve  as  walls,  bum  like 
matchwood;  there  is  soon  a  great  blaze; 
the  statue  of  the  fire-god  is  brought  out, 
but  has  to  be  moved  farther  off ;  his  god- 
ship  will  not  stop  the  flames.  And  next 
morning  the  newspapers  publish  a  map, 
wiUi  a  broad  patch  of  red,  showing  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration.  One  would 
not  like  to  lose  the  Japanese  house,  with 
its  delightful  surprises— what  was  a  room 
suddenly  becoming  part  of  the  street,  and 
vice  versft;  but  they  will  have  to  be 
modified  before  they  will  do  for  any  sen- 
sible kmd  of  stovea  In  winter  they  are 
wretched;  the  whole  nation  gets  frost- 
bitten; for,  though  they  have  their  Gulf 
Stream,  and  so  are  spared  the  bitter  cold 
of  Shanghai,  and  though  the  volcanic  soil 
^good  for  everything  except  sheep)  counts 
for  something  in  keeping  up  the  heat^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  cold  weather,  and 
singularly  ineffectual  ways  of  meeting  it 
The  problem  is  how  to  get  better  warming 
appliances,  and  yet  to  keep  clean.  Dirt 
creeps  in  wherever  window -glass  and 
partdO&n-lamps  have  got  into  use.  Leather 
boots,  too,  have  their  advantages  over  the 
straw  sandals  which  are  taken  off  on  enter- 
ing a  house,  but  the  floors  will  be  a  good  deal 
muddier  when  lace-ups  and  balmorals  are 
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the  ordinary  wear.  AnyhoWi  I  hope  that 
the  Japanese  dogs  will  still  be  free  from 
hydrophobia  (something  venr  like  it  is 
said  to  oome  from  the  bite  of  white  mice, 
mach  kept  as  pets  by  young  Japs);  and 
that  some  Japanese  Sir  Jdbn  Lubbock 
will  pass  a  Bill  for  preserving  the  national 
monuments.  One  would  not,  for  instance, 
like  that  Daibutz — colossal  Buddha,  fortv- 
four  feet  high  and  eighty>seyen  in  girth, 
made  of  copper -plates,  like  the  huge 
Liberty  civen  by  a  Frenchman  to  l£e 
New  Yorkers — to  come  to  grief.  The  face, 
they  say,  is  a  marvel  of  serenity,  and  not 
Japanese  but  old  Egyptian  in  type.*  If  I 
had  space  we  would  talk  of  the  Japanese 
racial  affinities  j  and  the  Ainos,  those 
"  mean  whites,"  who  were  in  the  land  at 
first,  and  were  driven  over  to  Yesso ;  and 
the  tailless-cats ;  and  the  children's  mud- 
gardens,  toy-trees  to  beautify  which  are 
"a  regular  trade;"  and  the  jin-rikishas, 
which  a  lithe  little  Jap,  all  smiles  and 
bone  and  muscle,  wheels  along  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  and 
has  been  known  to  take  his  "guesf 
seventy  miles  in  the  twelve  hours;  and 
the  strip-sails  of  the  junfai,  so  convenient 
for  taking  in  a  reef  or  two ;  and  the  iris, 
planted  on  the  thatch  as  houseleek  is  with 
us ;  and  the  Mikados  who,  springing  from 
the  gods,  can  trace  an  unbroken  line  to 
660  B.C.  I  should  really  like  to  argue  how 
the  daimios  came  so  readily  to  surrender 
their  fiefs  in  exchange  for  small  incomes  in 
Oovemment  bonds.  No  other  landholders 
in  this  world  have  ever  been  so  complaisant. 
But  I  must  end ;  and  I  end  with  one  good 
trait  of  a  people  whom  a  recent  visitor 
ungraciously  describes  as  **  suspicious,  and 
unwilling  to  expand."  They  have  very 
few  paupers,  just  because  the  family-bond  is 
still  so  strong.  A  Japanese  labourer  would 
think  it  a  disgrace  to  send  his  grandfather 
or  his  wife's  grandmother  to  the  workhouse. 

WHICH  OP  THEM  1 

A  STORY  IN. SIX  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER  I. 

"The  question  is,  my  dear  madam," 
said  Mr.  Picton  very  solemnly,  *'  to  which 
of  the  Messra  Marston  are  you  married  ?  " 

Lucy  Marston  sat  bolt  upright  on  her 
sofa,  dropped  her  wet  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  opened  her  blue  eyes  as  wide  as  the 
swollen  state  of  their  lids  would  permit 

*  Near  this  colossal  bronze  a  priest  is  always 
watching  for  tourists.  "Come,"  says  he,  **and  I 
will  show  you  a  better  Buddha."  They  go,  and 
find  a  little  image  presiding  over  a  table,  on  which 
is  displayed  a  plentiful  supply  of  bottled  Bass. 


'<To  which  of  them!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  What  a  question  I " 

*'  XJnfortunatelyi  it  is  a  necessary  one/' 
pursued  the  lawyer,  "  or  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  at  such  a  time.  Mr.  Alan 
Marston  from  Kensington,  says  that  he 
was  married  to  you  the  night  before  last^ 
by  your  late  uncle's  bedside^  and  shortly 
before  his  lamented  death." 

"  Does  he,  indeed  %  "  remarked  young 
Mrs.  Marston,  with  a  half  smile,  fingering 
her  new  ring,  after  the  fashion  of  bride& 

"  Mr.  Alim  Marston  from  Brixton,  says 
that  he  was  selected  by  your  uncle  to  be 
your  husband,  and  that  he  received  your 
hand  from  him." 

"And  what  does  Mr.  Alan  Marston 
from  Yorkshire  say  1 " 

A  gleam  of  demure  fun  shot  across  the 
tear-stains  (tears^for  an  uncle  do  not  always 
leave  deep  farrows),  but  she  waited  with 
suppressed  eagerness  for  the  answer, 

"  He  has  not  appeared  to  put  forward  any 
claim.   He  has  not  yet  called  at  the  honse.'^ 

"  That  is  strange  I "  said  Lucy  uneasily. 

**  Rather ;  but  no  doubt  we  shall  soon 
see  him.  I  apprised  him  of  the  decease 
of  your  and  his  uncle,  by  a  note  sent  to 
Mr.  Marston  of  Kensington's  chambers, 
where,  as  you  are  aware,  he  has  been 
staying  since  he  came  to  London ;  but  I 
learn  that  he  went  out  early  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  had  not  returned  up  to  half- 
past  ten  this  morning." 

"Very  strange  I  "repeatedLucy  anxiously. 
"  What  can  have  happened  to  him  t " 

"A  whim,  probably — a  walking  expedi- 
tion, or  a  couple  of  days'  shooting,"  r^ied 
Mr.  Picton,  eyeing  her  shsrply.  **  At  any 
rate,  there  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  a  third 
claimant  for  your  hand.  The  matter  is  quite 
sufficiently  complicated  already;  but,  of 
course,  you  can  set  it  right  with  a  word. 
So  you  must  permit  me  to  recall  you  to  the 
original  question.  Which  of  the  Messrs. 
Marston  did  you  marry  on  Tuesday  night  1'* 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  that  it  could  have 

been "Lucy  was  beginning  eagerly,  but 

Mr.  Picton  recalled  her  to  the  question. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  never  mind  what 
was  possible  or  impossible;  keep  to  the 
facts  Which  of  them  can  you  swear  to  be 
your  wedded  husband  1 " 

"  Swear  I "  echoed  Lucy,  aghast 

"  Yes,  swear,  of  your  own  certain  know- 
ledge.   Whom  did  you  marry  ? " 

''  I— I  don't  know  I "  faltered  the  bride. 

"  You  don't  know  I  Mrs.  Marston,  com- 

{ose  yourselt    Think;  vou  must  know, 
t  is  no  matter  for  childishness." 
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"  I  know  whom  I  meant  to  many." 

^That  is  notfaing  to  the  point" 

''And  I  know  whom  my  nnde  meant 
me  to  many." 

•*  That  won't  do." 

''And — and  they  were  not  the  same 
person." 

"Not  an  infrequent  occurrence,  bnt 
adding  to  the  present  complication." 

"  Bat  if  you  ask  me  who  actually  was 
there— the  room  was  so  dark,  and  poor 
uncle  was  moaning  so^  and  I  was  so 
frightened,  and  I  nearly  fainted  as  soon 
as  it  was  over ;  and  if  you  told  me  I  had 
been  married  to  you,  I  couldn't  contradict 
you.  Oh,  what  is  to  become  of  met  I 
am  Tightly  pumshed  1 "  And  she  broke  into 
a  fit  of  sobbing. 

Mr.  Pictoh  sat  rubbbg  his  chin  until  she 
was  quiet  again.  He  was  nearly  as  well 
used  to  women's  tears  as  a  doctor,  and  as 
little  liable  to  be  discomposed  by  them ; 
btit  he  was  a  kind-heitfted  man,  and 
extremely  sorry  for  the  girl  round  whom 
BQch  an  extraordinary  tangle  had  woyen 
itseli  Still,  he  enjoyed  the  foretaste  of 
the  {deasure  he  proposed  to  himself  in  dis- 
entangling the  complication,  and  unmasking 
ai  least  one  pretender. 

"  It  is  an  awkward  matter,  at  any  rate," 
he  said,  "and  it  is  rendered  additionallF 
serious  by  the  nature  of  your  uncle's  will 
Are  you  acquainted  with  it  t " 

'*  No,"  murmured  Luey. 

"Following  his  directions,  I  opened  it 
this  morning,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
his  family  his  wishes  respecting  his  funeral, 
and  I  read  it  in  the  presence  of  his  tvro 
nephewsL  The  gist  of  it  is — ^that  he  leaves 
his  entire  property  to  you  and  your 
hosbaiid,  Alan  Marston,  with  provisions  in 
ease  of  issue  or  separation  with  which  I 
need  not  now  trouble  you.  The  christian- 
name  and  surname  of  all  the  three  cousins 
being  tiie  same,  your  marriage  forms  the 
only  means  of  identifying  your  joint-heir. 
Mr.  Alan  Marston  from  Yorkshire  has  been 
absent  during  the  eritical  period ;  each  of 
the  other  two  of  that  name  claims  to  be 
your  bridegroom,  and  you  cannot  decide 
between  t&m.  That  is  the  situatioxL 
That  you  are  married  there  can  be  no 
doubt    Bat  to  whom  t " 

"  But|"  gasped  Lucy,  turning  exceedingly 
pale,  "  if — if  there  should  be  any  mistake, 
if  it  should  be  the  wrong  one,  surely  I 
can't  be  married  when  I  never  meant  to  1 " 

"Something  may  be  done,  no  doubt^  if 
we  can  prove  iraud.  There  is  fraud  some- 
where, it  is  evident^  and  the  will  affords 


ample  inducement.  But  the  first  question 
is  whether  the  wrong  man  substituted 
himself  for  the  right  one,  and  is  now  legally 
your  husband;  or  whether  he  is  merely 
making  a  false  daim,  relying  on'  the  con- 
fusedness  of  the  circumstances.  It  is  a 
most  unfortunate  thing  that  I  was  out  of 
town  when  your  unde  sent  for  me  to  witness 
the  marriaga" 

"  Bat  you  will  help  me  nowl"  cried  Lucy, 
stretohing  out  her  hands.  "You  won't 
desert  me  1  I  don't  understand  anything — 
it  is  all  so  horrible-^'^nd  I  am  all  alone  I 
Oh,  what  can  I  do  t  Oh,  help  me ;  don't 
let  them  come  near  me ! " 

"  I  will  stand  by  you,  my  dear,  never 
fear,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  taking  one  of 
her  hands.  "IH  teke  care  of  you,  and 
never  give  you  up  except  to  the  right  man ; 
and  that  is  more  than  your  poor  uncle  could 
make  sure  of,  with  all  his  precautiona 
Only  you  must  give  me  your  full  confidence, 
and  tdl  me  everytibing  that  happened.  The 
smallest  circumstance  may  give  us  a  clue." 

"  Oh,  I  will— I  will;  I  willtell  you  every- 
thing. I  dare  say  you  will  blame  me,  but 
oh,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do." 

And  Lucy  plunged  into  a  somewhat  con- 
fused narrative,  fall  of  explanations  and 
back-stitchinss,  self-accusings,  and  self-ex- 
culpations, met  the  fashion  of  most  youns 
ladies  whose  education  has  not  included 
the  accomplishment  of  making  an  orderly 
stetoment  of  facts — and,  in  spite  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  higher  education,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  are  still  in  the  majority. 
Mr.  Picton,  however,  seemed  to  extract  a 
meaning  from  her  story,  which  meaning  he 
embodied  in  his  note-book,  and  then  rose 
to  take  leava 

"Do  you  think  it  will  all  come  right 
in  the  end  1 "  Lucy  asked  wistfully. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  all  come  right 
in  the  end,"  he  replied  cheerfully,  "  and 
you  shall  not  be  forced  into  anything 
against  your  will."  But  here  Mr.  Picton's 
conscience  protested  against  his  choking 
down  inconvenient  reminiscences  of  the 
English  matrimonial  law,  and  he  was  forced 
to  compromise  with  it  "  Only  remember, 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  things 
coming  right,  and  don't  commit  yourself." 

"  More  ways  than  one  t " 

"  Why,  it  might--I  hope  it  will  not,  but 
it  might---prove  that  you  were  not  married 
to  the  man  of  your  choice ;  and  then " 

"  And  then  t "  repeated  Lucy  anxiously. 

"  Then,  as  your  cousins  are  all  amiable 
and  eligible  young  men  ['Except  one, 
who  is  a  swindler,'  remarked  Mr.  ricton's 
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conscience,  aside],  and  as  your  ande  seems 
to  have  foond  so  much  difficcdty  in  miJdng 
np  his  mind  between  them  that  their 
merits  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  fairly 
eqoal — why,  perhaps,  if  it  should  be  so, 
you  might  prefer  accepting  accomplished 
facts  to  making  a  fuss,  and  haying  your 
name  in  the  newspapers." 

"  Never — never — never ! "  cried  the  poor 
bride,  the  angry  colour  flashing  into  her 
cheeks.     "  They  shall  never  have  ma" 

"  Thev  cannot,  under  any  circumstanees," 
observea  Mr.  Picton.  ''But  never  mind. 
I  don't  say  it«will  be  so— I  hope  it  will  not 
Only,  don  t  commit  yourself,  or  you  may 
be  sorry  for  it  afterwards.  Don't  tell  any- 
one what  yon  have  told  ma" 

**0h  no!  And,  Mr.  Picton,  you  will 
never  breathe  a  word  t " 

^'l!"  answered  the  lawyer  with  fine 
scorn.  The  monosyUable  was  enough; 
Lucy  was  crushed.  ''My  dear  young 
lady,"  he  went  on  good-humouredly,  *'  keep 
your  secret  yourself;  it  will  take  you  aU 
your^  time,  as  the  Yankees  say.  Secret- 
keeping  is  no  trouble  to  me ;  it  is  my  busi- 
nes&  And  don't  see  eitherof  these gendemen 
until  I  have  seen  you  again.  If  Uiey  send 
you  messages  or  notes,  refer  them  to  ma" 

"Ohves." 

"  And  keep  up  your  spirits,  so  as  to  have 
a  cheerful  face  for  the  right  Alan  Marston. 
Meantime,  Til  look  after  your  interests." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Picton,"  she 
said  tearfully. 

**  You  know  that  money-matters  are  all 
rights  in  any  casa  You  will  want  to  get 
your  mourning.  You  had  better  send  for 
the  dressmaker ;  that  will  amuse  you,  and 
she  can  send  her  bill  to  ma    I'm  executor." 

Mr.  Picton  went  downstairs,  applauding 
himself  immensely  on  this  last  stroka  If 
anything  could  console  a  woman  for  a  lost 
relative,  and  a  husband  of  uncertain 
identity,  it  must  surely  be  an  heiress-ship 
and  a  lot  of  new  dresses  to  realise  it  by. 
But,  as  he  walked  away  from  the  house  in 
Buflsell  Square,  his  mind  plunged  into  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and 
emerged  from  its  dive  with  only  one 
result :  "  The  first  thing  is,  to  find  out 
which  of  them  married  her." 

CHAPTER  II. 

One  morning  in  the  summer  before  the 
question  set  in  the  last  chapter  had  twisted 
itself  into  its  most  complicated  form  of 
interrogation,  Mr.  Alan  Marston,  senior, 
merchant,  of  Oracechorch  Street,  City,  and 
Woodlands,  Surrey,  was  sitting  in  his  study 


at  his  country  house^  engaged  in  the 
difficult  task  of  driving  Dr.  Billinger  into 
a  comer,  and  making  him  give  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  question.  Dr.  Billinger 
greatly  disliked  answering  questions  and 
giving  information ;  he  considered  it  un- 
professional It  was  for  lum  to  question  a 
patient  and  give  directions  to  the  nurse; 
and  the  in^Jid  being  kept  in  meek 
iterance  of  his  own  condition,  died  or 
hved  '*  according  to  the  will  of  Providence 
and  the  doctor,"  equally  uncritical  of  both. 
But  Mr.  Marston  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  he  got  the  upper  hand  of 
the  learned  physician. 

<'  I  know,  doctor,  that  I'm  not  going  to 
get  over  this,  so  we  need  have  no  humlw^ 
on  that  point" 

The  old  man  spoke  decisively,  and 
nodded  his  peaked  grey  head ;  yet  there 
was  a  gleam  of  eagerness  in  his  eyes  as  he 
watched  the  doctor's  faca 

'*  My  dear  sir,  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope;  and  I  trust  at  least  to  be  able  to 
relieve  some  of  the  more  distressing 
symptoms.  You  must  be  sensible  ot  a 
benefit  from  this  last  change  of  medicineY" 

The  gleam  in  Mr.  Marston's  eyes  went 
out  tie  had  a  firm  hold  on  his  lipti,  but 
there  was  a  slight  drop  about  his  whole 
faca  We  never  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  ourselves  so  severely  that  the  Amen 
of  our  fellow-creatures  does  not  fall  upon 
our  soul  as  a  too  awful  ratification.  But 
few  men  let  go  their  hope  of  life  with  less 
sign  than  did  Alan  Marston. 

"  Iknew  it.  Of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  off  as  easily  as  I  can;  but  what  I  want  to 
know  now  is  how  long  I  have  before  me  1  ** 

"The  course  of  disease  can  seldom  be 
predicted  with  accuracy,  especially  in  the 
complaint  from  which  you  suffer.  Many 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
may  hasten  or  retard  it" 

"Of  course;  but  I  want  to  know  the 
shortest  time  you  can  give  ma  What  can 
Idependont  I  have  a  great  deal  to  see  to, 
and  I  must  know  how  my  time  is  going." 

*<  No  doubt^"  assented  the  doctor,  "  you 
must  have  much  on  your  mind." 

"Well,  I  want  to  get  it  off  it^  thea 
There's  the  business  to  be  put  in  order, 
my  niece  to  be  married,  my  heir  to  be 
chosen,  and  preparations  made  for  another 
world.    How  long  have  I  to  do  it  in  Y  " 

"  May  I  congratulate  Miss  Scott  t  Who 
is  the  gentleman  who  is  still  more  to  be 
congratmated  t " 

"  Well,  you'd  better  not  say  anything  to 
her  about  it  just  yet^  or  she  might  be 
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sorpriaecL  In  fac%  I  haven't  mentioned  the 
matter  to  her;  there's  no  use  in  exciting  a 
girl's  mind  beforehand,  and  I  haven't 
made  np  my  own  yet  Bat  I  have  three 
nephewSy  sons  of  my  three  brothers,  all  my 
godsons,  and  all  called  after  me;  they're 
all  well-bronght-np,  suitable  yoong  men, 
I  hear,  thongh  I  scarcely  know  them  myself. 
I  shall  have  them  here,  and  take  their 
measure;  and  the  best  of  them  shall  marry 
Lucy,  and  have  my  property." 

**He  will  be  a  very  fortunate  young 
man,"  said  the  doctor,  inwardly  wondering 
whether  Miss  Scott  was  likely  to  agree  with 
her  undo  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  best, 
and  what  would  happen  if  the  best  for  her 
should  not  prove  the  best  Yor  the  business. 
"Of  course.  But  all  this  takes  time, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  much  I  hava 
Ck>me,  doctor,  speak  out  for  once  I  How 
long  can  yon  ^ve  me  to  do  it  in  t " 

'*  Well/'  said  the  doctor,  beginning  to 
yield,  ''I  always  consider  it  a  most  in- 
judicious thing  to  fix  dates.  A  medical 
man  risks  his  credit  on  a  prediction  which 
may  be  falsified  in  one  way  by  the  most 
trivial  accident,  and  in  another  by  some 
latent  toughness  of  oonstitutioa  On  the 
otiier  hand,  such  prophecies  have  a  ten- 
den<^  to  fiolfil  themsdves  by  destroying 
in  the  patient  the  natural   hopefhlness 

which " 

"Confound  you,  man  I"  shouted  Mr. 
Marston;  "you  want  to  be  judge,  chap- 
lain, and  executioner,  all  in  one.  Drop 
ketozing,  will  you,  and  toll  me  when  I'm 
to  be  tiumed  off,  as  weU  as  you  can.  I'll 
not  haunt  you,  if  you  make  a  mistake; 
only  n)eak  out  and  nave  done  with  it" 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Dr.  BiUinger, 
driven  to  bay,  and  somewhat  offended,  "if 
you  insist  upon  an  answer,  my  opinion  is 
that  a  fatal  termination  is  not  to  be 
expected  within  four  months,  and  may  be 
ddayed  considerably  beyond  that  time, 
but  not  probably  beyond  a  year.  That  is 
sll  that  I  can  toll  you." 

"That^s  all  ,1  want  Longest  time, 
twelvemonths;  shortest,  four.  One  month 
to  put  my  business  in  shape,  another  to 
choose  my  heir,  another  to  marrv  Lucy 
in,  and  one  to  the  good.  The  bill  has  a 
good  while  to  run,  doctor;  but  it  comes 
due  in  the  end,  doesn't  itl" 

"  There  are  dajs  of  grace,  you  know," 
imQed  the  doctor,  taking  up  the  metophor. 
"Days  of  grace!"  said  the  old  man 
wistfully.  "To  be  sure,  that  reminds  me.  I 
must  said  for  Mr.  Spencer.  I've  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  four  monthiB— a  great  deal  to  da" 


"  And  so  have  I  in  four  hours,"  replied 
the  doctor,  "  so  I  will  bid  you  good-bye. 
Shall  I  send  Miss  Scott  to  you  f " 

"  Not  yet>  thank  you ;  I'll  ring  for  her 
presently.    Oood-moming." 

Dr.  Blllinger  departed,  and  Mr.  Marston 
sat  for  a  time  alone,  looking  Death  in  the 
face.  He  was  accustomed  to  look  phan- 
toms in  the  face ;  he  had  so  looked  ruin 
once,  and  it  had  turned  aside  and  left  him 
untouched.  But  Death  will  not  be  stared 
down;  and  Mr.  Marston  almost  thought 
he  could  hear  its  unsteady  footfall  commg 
towards  him  along  the  viisto  of  the  weeks 
— ^hesitoting  now,  and  then  hastening,  and 
then  again  moving  with  regular  stops--- 
but  always  comine  closer  and  closer,  until 
the  long  shadow  that  lay  before  it  should 
wrap  him  in  its  chilly  gloom,  and  he  should 
lie  down  to  await  the  touch  of  the  skeleton- 
hand.  Never  mind;  he  could  not  fight 
against  it,  he  could  not  delay  it ;  he  could 
only  mi^e  ready  for  it  The  sense  of 
business  to  be  done  roused  him'  to  do  it 
He  wheeled  round  his  chair  to  his  writing- 
toble,  and  wroto  a  letter. 

"  WoodUnds,  Surrey,  May  20th,  1870. 

"  Rbv.  Sir, — As  I  am  informed  by  my 
physician  that  my  present  expectation  of 
life  is  about  four  months,  I  desire  to  make 
preparations  for  the  change  which  is  before 
me.  In  this  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by 
your  assistance.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see 
you  at  my  house  at  twelve  o'clock,  once  a 
week,  on  any  day  convenient  to  you,  and 
twice  a  week  after  I  take  to  my  bed.  We 
lunch  at  one,  when  I  hope  you  will  join  us. 
I  enclose  a  cheque  for  ton  pounds  for  the 
parish  charities. — I  remain,  rev.  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Alan  Marston. 

"  The  Rev.  Edward  Spencer,  Burton  Vicarage." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Spencer  was  blessed 
with  a  sense  of  humour;  and  when  he 
received  this  curious  order  for  spiritual 
consolation,  to  be  delivered  as  per  invoice, 
cheque  enclosed,  he  had^  to  struggle  hard 
for  a  composure  befitting  the  occasion. 
However,  ne  regained  it,  and  duly  per- 
formed his  ministrationB  to  Mr.  Marston, 
with  what  result  it  is  not  for  us  to  guess ; 
but  we  may  hope  that  the  last  and  most 
important  business  of  the  merchant's  life 
was  transacted  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner 
as  the  rest 

In  the  meantime,  he  wroto  his  letter,  and 
when  it  was  finished  rang  the  bell,  which 
was  answered  by  Lucy  Scott. 

Mr.  Marston's  niece — or,  rather,  his 
wife's— the  destined  bride  of  a  yet  un- 
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•olected  heir,  was  certainly  a  girl  whom  it 
would  be  no  hardship  for  any  man  to 
marry,  with  or  without  inheritanoe^  When 
he  and  his  wife  foxmd  themselyes  srowing 
elderly,  with  no  hope  of  repladne  tne  little 
daughter  lost  in  infancy,  they  gladly  took 
charge  of  the  baby-sirl  suddenly  left 
motherless  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Msnton's 
younger  sister.  The  widower  did  not  long 
survive,  and  little  Lucy  had  never  known 
any  father  or  mother  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marstoa  They  were  too  practical,  however, 
to  encourage  fanciful  relattonship,  and 
Mrs.  Marston  had  a  feeling  that  it  would  be 
dishonourable  to  supplant  her  dead  sister 
in  her  motherhood;  so  the  child  always 
called  them  merely  undo  and  aunt,  and  had 
never  used  the  dearer  names,  or  realised  the 
closer  tie.  They  were  thoroughly  good  to 
her ;  she  was  well  cared  for,  well  taught, 
well  loved,  only  just  wiUiont  that  little 
touch  of  special  tenderness  which  says,  ''My 
own,  my  own!''  and  cannot  be  imitated  by 
a  stranger's  voice.  But  as  she  had  never 
known  it,  she  did  not  miss  it  She  grew 
up  healthy,  pretty,  good,  and  dutiful ;  and 
when  her  aunt  died,  five  years  before  our 
story  opens,  she  mourned  her  sincerely, 
comforted  her  uncle  affectionately,  and  had 
ever  since  been  the  best  of  daughters  to 
him,  seeing  after  his  comforts,  obeying  his 
every  word,  and  caring  tenderly  for  his 
fast-declining  health.  The  gentle  expe- 
riences of  her  little  life  had  left  no  more 
traces  upon  her  fair  fAce  than  the  passaffc 
of  water-birds  across  a  woodland  pool;  she 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a 
passionate  feeling  or  an  obstinate  resolution. 
A  well-educated,  nicely-mannered  young 
lady,  with  good  principles,  good  looks,  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  no  will  of  her  own ; 
what  a  prize  for  one  of  them  I 

*'  Lucy,  I  want  you  to  write  some  letters 
for  me." 

"  Yes,  dear  uncle.' 

"  Sit  down ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  first." 

Lucy  dropped  down  on  a  stool  at  his  feet. 

''  You  know  my  three  nephews — ^at  leasts 
the  three  of  them  who  are  ealltA  after  met" 

"Of  course  I  remember  the  Alans. 
They  used  to  come  here  sometimes  in  the 
holidays  when  they  were  boys." 

**  Yes ;  but  since  your  poor  aunt  died,  I 
have  not  cared  to  be  bothered  with  them. 
But  now  they  are  young  men,  and  I  mean 
to  make  one  of  them  my  heir.  IVe  heard 
from  the  doctor  that  I  can't  live  long." 

"Oh,  uncle  I"  Luc^  took  his  hand  caress- 
ingly, but  she  was  evidently  not  startled. 

''And  I  must  arrange  my  affairs.    I 


have  to  provide  for  you,  my  dear,  and  for 
the  business,  and  I  mean  to  do  botii  at  the 
same  time,  I  shall  ask  Uiese  young  men 
down  here  iot  the  partridge-shooting ;  I 
shall  see  how  they  have  tuned  out,  and 
the  best  of  the  three  shall  marry  you, 
and  succeed  to  the  business  and  this  place." 

"  Many  me  t    Oh,  uncle — ^please  not  I" 

"  Nonsense,  child;  don't  talk  like  a  baby. 
Yqu  must  be  married ;  I  can't  leave  you 
with  no  one  to  take  care  of  you.  I've  done 
it  as  well  as  I  could  myself,  so  &r,  and  now 
I  must  look  out  for  a  substitute." 

Lucy  burnt  into  tears. 

"  Dear  uneIe,dont  talk  so;  you  have  been 

the  beet^  the  kindest I  can't  bear  to 

think  of  it;  butif  Ihaventy4ni,Idontwant 
anyone.    Providence  will  take  care  of  me." 

"  Providence !"  Mr.  Marston  stopped 

short  "  That's  a  girl's  way  of  talking.  I 
don't  believe  in  negleoting  my  bunneas, 
and  expecting  Providence  to  look  after  it 
for  ma  At  any  rate,  I'd  rather  ste  to  it 
myself.  You'll  be  sure  to  marry  some- 
how,  and  if  I  don't  get  a  good  husbandfor 
you,  you'll  get  a  .Md  one  for  yourself; 
women  are  such  tods  about  men.  You've 
been  the  same  as  my  daughter,  and  all  I 
have  shall  so  to  you  and  your,  husband 
and  your  diildren.  But  you  must  be 
guided  by  me.  Do  yon  suppose  I'd  trust 
you  to  dioose  a  warehouse  derk  for  ma  at 
thirty  shillings  a  week  t " 

"  No,"  murmured  poor  Lucy. 

"Then  is  it  likely  that  I  would  trust  yos  to 
choose  the  man  who  is  to  manage  my  whole 
business,  and  keep  up  the  credit  of  my 
name  after  I  am  dead  and  buried  t  One 
of  my  three  nephews  is  sure  to  suit ;  I'll 
pick  the  best  for  you,  and  see  you  married. 
Don't  talk  any  more  nonsense,  but  write 
the  letters." 

"  To  my  cousins  1 " 

"  No;  better  write  to  their  fathers.  Say 
that  I  am  not  well  and  can't  write  myself. 
Say  something  civil  about  my  wishing  to 
miko  their  acquaintance,  and  so  on,  and 
ask  tkem  to  come  for  the  1st  of  September, 
stay  a  month,  and  shoot  my  partridges." 

"I  wonder  if  they  will  all  acoepv  g^ 
Lucy,  beginnins  to  recover  her  spirits. 
After  all,  one  of  them  might  be  very  nice ; 
at  any  rate,  the  prospect  of  three  possiUe 
lovers  is  exciting  to  the  female  mind. 

"  Of  course  they'll  accept ;  a  sickly  old 
fellow  with  money  to  leave  can  issue  his 
invitations,  and  they'll  be  treated  like 
royal  commands." 

"  And,  oh,  dear,  how  shall  we  distinguish 
them  when  they  do  come  t " 
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"  Why,  ohiMy  they  won't  be^idl  alike — 
like  peas  in  a  pod,  becanee  they  hove  the 
same  name." 

''No;  but  what  shall  we  call  them  1  All 
Alana  1  We  shall  have  to  name  them  after 
their  birthplaces,  and  to  be  sure  they  come 
from  the  opposite  comers  of  England,  for 
Brixton  is  as  ftr  from  Kensington^  morally, 
as  it  is  from  YorkdareL" 

"I  rather  wonder  what  sort  of  fellows 
they  have  tamed  oat.  The  Kensington 
boy  nsed  to  be  good-looking." 

"Oh,  be  has  nown  tip  a  very  fine  gentle* 
man  indeed.  Be  inherited  his  mother's 
fortmie,  and  owns  half  a  mo<»r  in  Scotland. 
He  won't  want  yoor  money,  mide." 

**  Wants  it  aU  the  more,  no  donbt ;  ex- 
travagant  ^onng  dog  I  Yes,  John  married 
a  fool  for  her  money,  and  little  good  he 
got  of  it    Serve  him  right  T' 

"Alan  from  Brixton  is  qoite  different. 
He  is  a  clerk  with  Messrs.  Timmins  and 
Company,  tea?merchants ;  very  well  spoken 
of  by  his  employers,  salary  raised  last  year, 
spends  his  evenings  at  home,  except  when 
he  goes  to  a  debating  society,  or  a  lecture 
— a  very  steady  yonng  man  indeed.  That 
is  yonr  model  nephew,  uncle  1 " 

*'Betft  on  the  quiet  with  his  master's 
money,  I  dare  say.  I  know  the  sort  And 
what  of  the  Yorkshire  Alan  t " 

**  I  don't  know  so  much  about  him.  Only 
that,  as  Uncle  Henry  is  poor,  and  has  a  lot 
of  children  to  keep  on  a  small  living,  Alan 
is  going  out  to  Canada  in  the  spring." 

"  Where  did  you  get  all  this  gossip  1 " 

^*0h,  Mra  White"  — Mrs.  White  was 
the  housekeeper — **  thinks  it  her  duty  to 
keep  herself  acquainted  with  familv  intelli- 
genoa  I  don't  know  how  she  finds  it  all 
out,  but  Ab  does,  and  tells  me  when  we 
are  doing  our  stitching  together." 

**  Well,  let  Mra  White  gossip  to  you  as 
much  as  she  likes,  but  don't  you  gossip  to 
her,  Lucy — especially  about  my  intentions." 

''Oh  no;  and,  undo — dear  uncle,  do 
please  leave  me  out  of  them."  Lucy  rose 
to  her  feet|  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"finbbish,  child  1  You'll  like  to  be 
mairied  as  well  as  other  girls.  Gk>  and 
write  your  letters." 

So  Lucy  departed,  and  wrote  her  letters 
•—not  without  many  flutterings  of  heart 
She  had  always  lived  in  such  a  stete  of 
subjection,  that  it  really  seemed  to  her 
ahoost  as  natural  that  her  uncle  should 
choose  her  husband  as  that  he  should  have 
diosen  her  governess ;  and  though  in  both 
eases  she  mi^t  have  preferences,  she 
never  dreamt  oi  rebelling. 


The  letters  were  written  and  sent 
One  created  a  commotion  round  a  York- 
shire breakfast-teble,  another  fluttered  a 
Brixton  tea-party,  while  a  third  lay  for  a  day 
unopened  on  a  velvet-covered  mantelpiece 
in  Kensington ;  but  all  were  ultimately 
received,  read,  and  answered.  Mr. 
Marston's  predictions  were  fulfilled.  All 
the  invitetions  were  accepted,  and  in  due 
course  <A.  time  all  the  gueste  arrived. 

But  when  the  31st  of  Auffust  brought  tiie 
three  young  men  to  Woodlands,  although 
Mr.  Marston  had  kept  his  own  counsel,  and 
Lucy  could  have  sworn  that  she  had  not 
breathed  a  word,  there  wasnot  a  creature  in 
the  house,  firom  ite  master  to  the  errand- 
boy,  that  was  not  asking  himself,  herself, 
and  everybo^  ebe — '*  miich  of  them  ? " 

BY  THE  POOL. 

Sdselt  he  took  the  hard  first  prize 

In  sufieriag'a  bitter  school, 
Who  lay  for  eight-and-thirty  years, 

By  Bethesdars  wonderful  pool ; 
Who  watched  for  eight-and-thirty  yoara 

Of  desperate  struggle  and  praver, 
Till  strife  to  dull  quiescence  sank, 

And  hope  died  to  despair. 

So  often  the  rush  of  the  miracle, 

Proved  Faith's  best  dreaming  true ; 
So  ofte^  the  merciful  angel's  wmgs 

Cleft  down  the  Sjrrian  blue, 
And  swept  the  placid  waters, 

TiU  they  raffled  and  flashed  in  light. 
And  of  all  the  halt  and  plague-struck  there. 

Just  one  might  prove  its  might. 

And  there  was  never  a  kindly  grasp. 

To  raise  or  succour  him ; 
Never  a  strong  true  hand  to  help, 

As  be  dragged  him  close  to  the  brim ; 
So  very  near  to  the  healing  wave, 

The  crippled  form  had  been, 
And  always,  just  as  he  reaohed  it, 

Had  someone  stepped  between. 

What  throes  of  mortal  ang^uish. 

What  bitter  helpless  wail, 
What  bursts  of  hard  defiant  wrath, 

Had  known  each  effort  fail  1 
£re  conquered  pain  won  patience. 

And  quietly  he  said  : 
*'  Sir,  there  is  none  to  help  me," 

To  the  Lord  of  quick  and  dead. 

So  many  lie  in  impotence 

*Neath  sorrow's  neavy  rod ; 
So  many  wait,  and  watch,  and  pray. 

For  the  desoendinff  Qod. 
One  day  when  hope  nas  soared  to  faith, 

And  the  spirit  owned  its  rule, 
The  words  '^Rise  up  and  walk  "  will  come, 

As  erst  beside  the  pool. 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

BUCKINGHAMSHIBE, 

In  Buekinghamy  without  doubt,  we  have 
the  home  of  the  Buckings,  or  Beecbinga — 
of  those  who  dweU  am<»ig  the  beech- woods 
which  are  still  a  feature  of  the  county.  The 
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county  thus  takes  its  name  from  its  chief 
stiongholdi  for,  like  Herts  and  Beds,  its 
limits  are  those  of  an  artificial  diviuon 
established  for  military  and  civil  pmrposes, 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  consoHdation 
of  the  varioas  Saxon  kingdoms  nnder  the 
role  of  the  royal  line  of  the  West.  Saxons. 
Before  that  time  the  comity  had  formed 
part  of  the  great  central  wilderness — nn- 
cleared  and  uncoltiyated,  except  in  certain 
favonred  valleys  —  which  had,  possibly 
enough,  preserved  in  its  limits  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  population  of  the 
land.  It  would  seem,  mdeed,  as  if  here 
were  an  outlying  colony  of  the  great 
industrial  stock  that  found  a  refuse  among 
the  northern  hills.  For  here  we  have  stifi 
the  somewhat  anomalous  condition  of  an 
industrial  people  without  any  great  in- 
dustry to  employ  them;  and  driven  for 
the  want  of  something  for  their  hands  to 
do,  to  all  kinds  of  trivial  employment 
Hence  the  "  spinners  and  the  knitters  in 
the  sun,"  the  straw-plait  weavers,  the  lace- 
makers,  and  the  chair-makers,  whose  voca- 
tion may  have  been  originally  suggested 
by  the  copious  supply  of  bee<£-wood 
from  the  characteristic  beech-groves  of  the 
county.  It  is  surprisine,  too,  now  liberally 
the  ranks  of  the  smiuler  artificers  who 
swarm  in  London  streets,  and  especially  in 
the  north-western  suburbs,  are  recruited 
from  the  county  under  notice. 

There  is  nothing  romantic  or  even  very 
pleasing  about  the  villages  and  smaller 
towns  mhabited  by  this  industrious  people 
— ^long  and  straggling  streets,  with  low, 
whitewashed  cottages,  thatched  at  their 
best,  but  often  looldng  their  meanest  in 
modem  blue  slate.  And  such  is  Bucking- 
ham, pronounced  to  be  the  most  uninterest- 
ing town  in  the  kingdom.  Placed  in 
the  extreme  comer  of  the  county,  it 
may  excite  surprise  that  such  a  place 
should  have  ever  been  of  importance 
enough  for  the  seat  of  county  government, 
which  in  later  times  has  been  practicidly 
removed  to  the  more  central  Aylesbury. 
In  troth,  the  importance  of  Buckinghiuaa 
was  never  more  than  that  of  a  military 
post,  fiercely  contested  often  enough 
between  Danes  and  Saxons.  The  Danes 
held  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  with 
Buckingham  as  their  chief  post  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  yalley,  with  Oxford  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Thames  within  a  day's 
march,  and  so  practically  with  the  power 
of  severing  east  and  west  England. 

But  for  all  this  what  is  there  to  show  but 
themound  where  the  fort  stood,looUng  over 


the  liver  Ouse  that  takes  a  bend  about  it) 
while  the  castle  mound  itself  is  occupied 
by  a  church  of  A.D.  1777,  *'on  the  plan  of 
the  Portland  Chapel  in  London."  Once 
upon  a  time  the  town  had  an  especial  saint 
of  its  own,  the  object  of  local  veneration, 
little  St.  Bumbold,  tiie  patron  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  who  died  when  three  days 
old;  but  who  had  crammed  into  that 
narrow  strip  of  life  sufficient  goodness  to 
entitle  him  to  canonisation. 

Deprived  of  the  influence  of  their  baby- 
saint  by  the  Reformation,  the  peopleof  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  county  generally,  became 
fiercely  and  strongly  Puritan,  and  joined 
with  tiie  eastern  counties  in  levying  forces 
against  King  Charles.  The  landed  gentry  of 
the  county,  not  overshadowed  by  any  of  the 
great  nobility,  went  solidly  for  the  Parlia- 
ment There  was  an  irritating  kind  of 
irony  in  levying  ship-money  upon  a  county 
most  of  whose  inhabitants  had  never  seen 
a  ship  or  the  sea,  and  John  Hampden, 
from  the  antiquity  of  his  race,  ana  his 
leading  position  among  his  fellows  in  the 
county,  was  well -fitted  to  become  the 
ohampi(m  of  his  class.  According  to  tra- 
dition, the  Hampdens  had  already  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  opposition  to 
royalty.    An  old  county  rhyme  records 

Tring,  Witigr»  and  Ivin^oe  did  eo 
For  Btriking  the  Black  Prinoe  a  blow ; 

and  the  bold  subject  who  thus  sufiisred 
the  loss  of  three  of  his  manors  to  redeem 
his  life,  was  one  of  the  Hampdens  cl  old 
who  had  the  Black  Prince  for  a  neighbour 
at  his  palace  imd  manor  of  Prince's 
Risborough.  There  are  still  remains  near 
the  church  of  the  latter  vOlage  of  the 
mound  which  enclosed  the  palace  of  the 
Black  Prince.  But  the  memory  of  the 
Hampdens  is  now  almost  lost  in  the  district 
where  the  family  had  so  long  resided  as 
lords  of  the  manor.  The  last  of  the 
Hampdens  died  in  1754  without  male 
issue,  and  their  lands  have  since  passed 
through  many  different  hands. 

Connected  with  the  Hampdens  were  the 
Wallers,  a  family  of  good  estate,  whose 
representative  at  the  date  of  the  civil  wars 
was  Edmund  Waller,  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  the  poet  Poet,  indeed,  he  is 
worthy  to  be  called,  but  his  life  was  rather 
that  of  the  wealtliy  squire  and  man  of 
pleasure  than  of  the  assiduous  cultivator 
of  the  muses.  Alto^ther  his  early  asso- 
ciations are  of  Buckinghamshire ;  he  was 
bom  at  Coleshill,  which  Dr.  Johnson  says 
is  in  Hertfordshire — ^but  the  usually  accu- 
rate lexicographer  is  wrong,  the  place  is 
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SDiiine  BuokiDghamshiie — and  his  lohool- 
^  ys  ireie  spent  at  Eton,  still  within  the 
limits  of  his  county.  Waller  was  chosen 
member  for  Amersham,  in  his  native  vale, 
before  he  was  of  fall  age,  and  then  he 
went  to  the  City  for  a  wife,  and  carried  off 
Mistress  Ann  Banks,  a  ward  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  who  had  eight  thousand 
pounds  in  hard  cash  for  her  portion,  and 
who  was  ardently  desired  by  more  than 
one  of  the  gallants  of  the  Court  Master 
Waller  ineuSrred  the  anger  both  of  King 
and  Lord  Mayor,  but  contrived  to  make 
bis  peace  with  both,  and  to  secure  his 
bride's  dower,  a  inoderate  fine  being 
deducted  for  his  audacity.  The  poet  was 
then  twenty-siz  years  old,  and  soon  was 
left  a  widower,  with  means  and  leisure  to 
indul^  in  more  poetic  amours.  Much  of 
bis  time  was  now  spent  at  Penshurst, 
where  he  laid  siege  to  the  heart  of  Lady 
Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  dai^;hter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  wooing  her  in  many 
dulcet  strains  as  bis  incomparable  Sacha- 
rissa^  The  maid,  however,  preferred  the 
glitter  of  a  coronet  to  the  amenities  of 
aterature,  and  maiiied  the  Earl  d!  Sunder- 
land Still  the  poet  essayed  to  move  the 
hearts  of  exalted  demoisels,  and  Amoret, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Lady 
SophiaMnrray  took  the  place  of  Sacharissa. 
In  all  this  there  was  probably  little 
serious  meaning.  Waller  fdl  back  on  his 
r6le  of  Buckinghamshire  squire  without  a 

E'tive  heartbreak,  and  married  a  certain 
I  Bresse,  who  had  no  poetic  name, 
but  who  brought  him  a  family  of  thirteen 
children.  It  was  not  about  her  girdle,  we  may 
assume,  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  happiest 
lines: 

A  narrow  oompass,  and  vet  there 
Dwelt  all  tbat^  good  and  all  that's  fair. 
Give  me  hot  what  this  riband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 

But  the  temperament  of  the  poet  was 
sadly  out  of  accord  with  the  character  of 
his  suRonndings.  There  was  his  undo 
Hampden,  a  good  man  and  true,  but  of  a 
aerionsi  religious  cast^  like  the  rest  of  the 
fiunily.  There  were  the  Fairfaxes,  people 
most  estunable  and  distingnidied,  in  one 
of  whom,  indeed-^the  tnnslator  of  Tasso, 
whose  book  was  to  be  found  even  in  the 
libraries  of  the  godly— Waller  recognised 
his  &st  poetic  model  Naturally  enough, 
when  under  the  in^uence  of  his  own 
people,  he  felt  himself  the  stem,  incor- 
ruptible patriot,  the  rigid  republican.  With 
equal  facility,  among  the  gay  young 
rufflers  erf  the  Court,  with  whom  his  wit 


and  ndety  made  him  always  welcome — so 
that  Ned  Waller^s  was  the  Ufe  of  a  carouse, 
althoi^Eh  himself  rigidly  abstemious— our 
poet  fdt  all  the  recUess  abandon  of  those 
who  studied  not  politics,  but  who  were 
ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords  for  their 
Kine  or  their  mistress. 

These  were  rough  times  for  a  man 
of  such  facile  temperament,  and  thus  we 
find,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Parliament  man, 
the  nephew  of  Elampden,  joining  in  some 
hairbrained  conspiracy  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection for  the  King,  and  deliver  over  the 
city  into  his  hands.  The  stem  sectaries 
who  had  the  management  of  affairs  soon 
had  their  grasp  upon  the  conspirators,  and 
the  gay  poet  found  himself  almost  in 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  before  he  had 
realised  the  peril  he  was  incurrbg.  Waller 

S[uailed  at  the  prospect  of  death,  and  that 
or  a  cause  he  had  only  dallied  with,  and 
for  which  in  cold  blood  he  had  no  great 
relish.  And  so  he  saved  his  life  by  a  full  con- 
fession, and  saw  his  more  determined  asso- 
ciates led  to  the  scaffold.  Two  of  these — 
Ghalloner  and  Tomkins,  the  latter  described 
as  the  poet's  brother-in-law — were  executed 
at  the  Holbom  end  of  Fetter  Lane — a  sjpot 
henceforth,  one  would  think,  of  terrible 
reproach  to  the  infirm-minded  poet. 

JBut  he  soon  shook  off  the  trouble  from 
his  soul,  and  well  mulct  in  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  went  to  lead  a  gay  extra- 
vagant life  at  Paris.  The  Puritan  party 
must  have  regarded  Waller  as  one  of  their 
own  lambs  gone  astray,  but  to  be  dealt 
with  tenderly;  for  presently  Waller  made  his 
peace  with  Cromwell,  and  retumed  to  what 
was  left  of  his  Buckinehamshire  estates. 
The  stem  Protector  had  a  certain  tender- 
ness for  children,  poets,  and  weak  things  in 
general,  and  could  appreciate  a  well-turned 
versa  Waller  seems  to  have  felt  a  real  re- 
gard for  him,  and  his  verses  on  Cromwell's 
death  have  an  honest  ring  about  them. 
And  then  our  poet  executes  a  demi-volte, 
and  sings  the  blessings  of  the  Bestoratioa 
Charles,  who  was  no  bad  critic,  told  the 
poet  that  these  last  verses  were  far  inferior 
to  the  other;  a  thrust  which  Waller  evaded 
rather  meanly  than  wittily  by  declaring 
that  a  poet  could  deal  better  with  fiction 
than  with  fact.  But  if,  as  is  generally 
believed,  it  was  by  Waller's  infiuence  that 
Milton  was  left  unmolested  in  the  ^'  white 
terror "  of  the  reaction,  the  lesser  poet's 
meanness  may  be  excused. 

Milton  and  Waller  were  near  neighbours 
for  a  while  in  this  same  Buckinghamshire, 
when  Mfltoui  driven  from  London  by  the 
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Plague,  finiBhed  his  Paradise  Lost  in  the 
homely  cottage  which  is  still  shown  to  the 
pilgrim  at  Ohalfont  St  OOes.  And  that  is 
within  walking  distance  from  Beaconsfield, 
where  Waller  had  built  himself  a  more 
dignified  residence,  known  as  Hall  Bams. 
Milton's  choice  of  a  retreat  was  pro- 
bably dne  to  the  neighbourhood  being 
thickly  peopled  with  families  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking  in  politics  and 
religion,  among  whom  he  would  meet 
with  the  respect  and  reverence  that  were 
elsewhere  denied  him.  Bat  there  would 
have  been  nothing  in  Milton's  nature  to 
estrange  him  from  the  bard  of  amorous 
pieces  and  love-songs,  as  he  himself  had 
written : 

Whether  the  muM  or  love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

As  for  Waller,  he  died  full  of  years  at 
his  own  house  in  Beaoonsfield,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  there,  and  a  monu- 
ment-is still  there  to  his  honour.  His  son 
Edmund,  who  inherited  the  estate,  a  good 
deal  impaired  by  the  father's  long  and 
somewhat  wasteful  Ufe,  presently  turned 
Quaker,  and  then  the  Wallers  sank 
decorously  into  obscurity. 

The  county,  indeed,  is  rich  in  its  associa- 
tions with  the  poets.  We  have  Gray  at 
Stoke  Pogis,  with  the  churchyard,  which, 
no  doubt,  sn^ested  the  elegy,  and  the 
spires  and  antique  towers  of  Eton  in  the 
diistance.  Even  more  closely  connected 
with  the  county  is  Cowper,  who  draw  lErom 
its  placid  scenery  and  ^uiet  county  society 
some  of  his  best  inspiration*  Who  does 
not  remember  the  description  of  the  rural 
postman: 

Hark,  'tis  the  twan^fing  horn !  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length. 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood ;  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; 
He  comes  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 

Now,  this  is  Olney  Bridge  as  it  used  to 
be  in  Cowper's  time.  The  bridge  has  been 
renewed,  out  the  other  features  of  the. 
scene  are  the  same — a  scene  not  at  all  joyous 
or  inspiriting,  but  that  was  the  suitable 
medium  for  tiie  poet  to  work  in.  A  mdan- 
choly  poet  at  the  best  of  tunes  was  Cowper, 
whose  morbid  feelings  were  always  quiver- 
ing on  the  brink  of  insane  confusion,  so 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  his  religious  despair 
gave  a  kind  of  dignity  to  his  halludnations 
without  doing  much  to  cause  theoL  Cowper 
lived  at  Olney  for  twenty  years,  in  the  old 
brick  house  in  the  market-place,  dull  and 
commonplace  enough,  behind  which  is  the 
garden,  where  the  poet's  summer-house  is 
still  to   be   seen.    Then  for  nine  yean 


longer  he  sojourned  close  by-^at  Weston 
Underwood,  near  his  friends,  the  Tlirock- 
mortons.  The  companion  of  all  these  years 
was  Mary  Unwin,  the  widow  of  a  clergy- 
man, who,  at  Huntingdon,  first  took  com- 
passion on  the  shy,  nervous,  helpless  man, 
and  tended  him  with  more  than  motherly 
care  and  affection  till  she  herself  became  a 
helpless  sufferer.  Thus  all  the  best  part  of 
Cowper's  life  was  spent  in  quiet  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  in  the  levels  of  the  placid 
Ouse,  and  there  he  should  have  been  left 
to  die  in  peace ;  but  fussy,  albeit  well- 
intentioned  relatives  dragged  the  forlorn 
pair  to  the  sandy  barrens  of  the  Norfolk 
coast,  and  there,  in  mental  anguiidi  agera- 
vated  by  uncongenial  surroundings,  the  ust 
days  of  the  poor  poet  smoulders  away  in 
gloom  and  despair. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  whOe 
Buckinghamshire  at  one  end  seems  to 
belong  to  the  great  fen  country,  on 
the  other  side  it  is  almost  suburban, 
with  the  Thames  washing  its  shores ;  and 
the  pleasant  mansions  of  its  magnates  look- 
ing over  the  reaches  of  the  river,  as  Fawley, 
familiar  to  the  oarsmen  of  the  Thames,  over- 
looking  the  Heidey  regatta-course;  and 
Medmenham,  with  its  pseudo  ruins  and 
mixed  Babdaisiaa  assoeiations.  There  is 
the  pleasant  town  of  Great  Marlow,  toO| 
-which  seems  to  be  practically  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  London ;  and  lower  down,  with 
Hedsor  looUng  down  from  its  height,  and 
the  beantifnl  nanging  woods  of  Cliveden, 
the  river  owes  the  most  charming  part  of 
its  scenery  to  the  BuokinghamsUre  hiUa 
Then  there  are  Bnmham  Beeches,  a  tract 
of  wild  woodland,  with  weird  and  ancient 
beech-trees,  the  last  relics,  perhaps,  of  the 
once  extensive  forest  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  county.  At  some  time  or  other  the 
beeches  of  Bumham  have  been  pollarded, 
to  which  they  owed  their  gnarled  and 
twisted  appearance,  which  is  not  tiie  usual 
character  it  the  smooth,  symmetrical  tree, 
whose  smooth  white  limbs,  half  seen 
among  the  foliage,  suggest  thou^ts  of 
nymphs  bathing  ingreen, translucent  pook ; 
or  haply  some  memories  of  the  Saxon 
swineherd,  with  his  herds  of  swine  feed- 
ing upon  the  plenteous  pannage,  in  the 
form  of  beech  mast  scattered  thickly  upon 
the  sparse  grass.  Bemindiog,  too,  of  old 
Evelyn  and  his  sylvan  lore,  dbcoursing 
thus  of  the  beech,  with  the  ^utomary 
touch  of  jBelf-satisfied  sdiolarship  : 

"The  shade,  unpropitious  to  com  and 
grass,  but  swee^  and  of  all  the  rest  most 
refireshing  to  the  weary  shepherd  ^lentus  in 
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umbra,'  eehoing  AmarylliB  with  his  oaten 
I»pe.  The  sti^nate  water  in  the  hollow 
trees  cnres  the  most  obstinate  tetters, 
scabs,  and  scarfs.  The  leaves  chewed  are 
wholesome  for  the  gams  and  teeth,  and  the 
very  bads,  as  they  are  in  winter  hardened 
and  dried  apon  the  twigs,  made  good  tooth- 
pickers.  Swine  may  be  driven  to  mast 
abont  the  end  of  August ;  bat  it  is  observed 
that  when  they  feed  on  it  before  it  be  mature, 
it  intoxicates  them  for  a  whila  In  the 
meantime  the  kernels  of  the  mast  are 
greedily  devoured  by  squirrels,  and  above 
all  by  dormice.  And  what  relief  they 
give  to  thrashes,  blackbirds,  field&res,  and 
other  birds  everybody  knows." 

On  one  of  the  small  brooks  that  join 
the  Coin,  and  eventually  the  Thames,  lies 
Amersham  in  a  pleasant  wooded  valley, 
and  close  by  is  Shardeloes,  tiie  ancient  seat 
of  the  Drakes,  a  family  distinguished  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
for  their  strong  attachment  to  the  Puritan 
psrty  in  polities  and  religion.  A  little 
book,  printed  in  1647,  called  Trodden 
Down  Strength  by  the  Gk>d  of  Strength ; 
or,  Mrs.  Dri^e  Revived,  gives  incidentally 
a  curious  picture  of  the  times.  Poor  Mrs. 
Drake  fell  into  a  melancholy  despondency, 
to  cure  wUeh  her  friends  procured  a 
sneeession  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the 
day  to  argue  with  her  and  persuade  her  to 
better  thoughts.  But  all  in  vain.  Like 
Cowper,  the  poor  woman  was  convinced 
that  she  was  a  castaway,  and  spent  many 
yean-r«ad  and  miserable  to  herself  and 
others  about  her — in  that  uncomfortable 
conviction.  In  her  last  hours,  however, 
she  became  convinced  that  her  sins  were 
forgiven ;  and  for  ten  days  and  nights  she 
had  no  sleep,  and  employed  her  whole 
time  in  talking  on  religious  subjects — a 
succession  of  ministers  coming  and  going 
about  her  couch — and  singing  psaJms  and 
hymns,  and  giving  advice  to  her  friends, 
(mildren,  and  servants.  Then  she  caused 
herself  to  be  dressed  in  white  like  a  bride, 
and  so  expired,  and,  at  her  own  requesti 
was  buried  in  Uie  same  clothes. 

Then  there  is  High  Wycombe  close  by, 
with  Hughenden  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, with  its  associations  with  the 
gifted  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  took  his 
title  from  the  inconsiderable  town  on  the 
skirt  of  the  Beacon  Hill. 

At  West  Wycombe  is  a  handsome  churdi 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  London- 
Griecian  style,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a 
mausoleum  of  the  same  character,  which, 
some  years  ago,  was  the  scene  of  a  curious  | 


ceremoniaL  A  long  procession,  headed  by 
the  militia  of  the  county,  wound  its  way 
from  Wycombe  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Despencer,  with  military  music,  with  songs 
and  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  tiie  hautboy, 
everything  as  classical  as  could  be  contrived 
with  the  means  at  command ;  the  chief  ob- 
ject in  which  was  a  marble  urn,  borne  aloft 
in  all  honour — a  marble  urn  containing  the 
heart  of  a  poet.  With  due  ceremony,  the 
urn  was  deposited  in  the  mausoleum,  while 
an  incantation,  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
was  sung  by  a  group  of  choristers. 

The  poet  whose  heart  was  thus  honoured 
was  not  one  of  the  greater  members  of  the 
fraternity.  At  the  present  day,  the  name 
of  Paul  Whitehead  might  hardly  be  recog- 
msed  as  belonging  to  a  poet»  but  his  poems 
remain — ''Manners"  a  satire — "  Honour"  a 
satires-creditable  imitations  of  Pope  in  his 
least  happy  numbers.  But  the  man  himself 
is  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  although 
only  his  heart  connects  him  with  the  county. 
About  Milton  and  Shakespeare  there  are 
books  on  everybody's  shelves,  but  it  might 
be  more  difficult  to  meet  with  a  satisfactory 
account  of  Paul  Whitehead. 

Whitehead,  then,  was  bom  in  Good 
Queen  Ann's  days,  the  son  of  a  tailor  living 
near  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  was 
himself  apprenticed  to  a  woollen  draper  in 
the  City  of  London.  He  might  have  passed 
as  a  model  for  Hogarth's  lole  Apprentice, 
for,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  acquire 
the  art  and  mystery  of  woollen  draping,  he 
took  to  haunting  play-houses,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  actors  of  the 
period,  while  he  associated  with  the  young 
bloods  of  the  day  and  the  wits  and  loungers 
at  the  coffee-houses.  Having  dissipated 
his  little  patrimony  and  become  surety  for 
Fleetwood,  the  manager  at  Dmry  Lane,  for 
a  large  sum,  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  and  became  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  famous  debtors' 
prison.  So  far,  his  career  was  of  the 
established  type,  and  he  might  have  fairly 
been  expected  to  finish  in  George  Barnwell 
fashion,  but  he  had  made  real  friends 
among  his  butterfly  associates,  and  one  of 
these.  Sir  Frauds  Dashwood,  afterwards 
Lord  Despencer,  coming  into  office  widi 
Lord  Bute,  procured  a  sinecure  place  for 
his  friend,  who  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  happy,  jovial  fashion,  with  a  pleasant 
house  on  "Twitnam  Common,"  often 
spending  an  evening  at  the  Thatched  House 
or  with  his  friends  of  the  Beefsteak  Club, 
of  which  he  was  an  original  member. 
Dying,  he  bequeathed  his  heart  to  his 
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faithful  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Dospenoer, 
a  bequest  whioh  would  not  be  highly  valued 
in  these  practical  days,  nnleu  by  a  Burgeon 
for  purposeeof  dissection,  butwhich  wasduly 
appreciated  by  the  sentiment  of  the  age,  and 
honoured,  as  we  have  seen,  by  its  recipient. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic part  of  Baekinghamshire  h  the  fertile 
YsJe  of  Aylesbury,  *<  lusty,  firm,  and  fat" 
Old  Akeman  Street,  a  British  and  Soman 
road,  passes  through  Aylesbury,  which  has 
an  ancient  history  of  its  own,  having  been 
held  till  the  year  571  by  tiie  Britons,  when 
tixe  West  Saxons  got  possession  of  it,  and 
named  the  place  anew  as  Aegdesburg.  At 
tihe  conquest  Aylesbury  was  a  Royal 
manor,  and  was  granted  to  one  of  the 
Conqueror's  followers,  under  the  tenure  of 
providing  straw  for  the  King's  bed  and 
chambeor,  and  three  eels  for  his  table  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  straw-rushes  for 
the  floor,  and  two  green  geesa  This 
service  was  due  thrice  every  year  if  the 
Kbg  should  be  there  so  often,  and  as  Soyal 
visits  to  Aylesbury  have  not  been  fre- 
quent during  the  last  half-dozen  centuries, 
it  is  probable  that  the  lord  of  the  manor 
did  not  find  his  contract  very  onerous.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  by  the  way,  that  this  cus- 
tom is  a  survival  of  the  old  Celtic  polity, 
and  was  continued  during  Saxon  times. 
If  we  look  for  the  Boyal  residence  to  be 
thus  supplied,  we  shall  find  it  at  Brill, 
a  village  curiously  named  and  curiously 
placed.  The  name  was  anciently  Bre- 
chullar,  shortened  into  Brill,  the  former 
name  having  a  distinctly  Celtic  character. 
The  village  is  perched  on  rising  ground, 
with  a  network  of  andent  trackways 
converging  upon  it  Little  patches  of 
woodland  are  all  that  remain  of  Bemwood 
Forest^  where  Princes  and  Kings  have  fbl> 
lowed  the  chase  from  the  days  of  Cym- 
beline  to  those  of  the  Plantagenet  Kinga 
Anyhow  here  was  a  hunting-l<rage  resorted 
to  by  the  West  Saxon  Kings,  where  the  con- 
fessor came  to  enjoy  the  one  worldly  plea- 
sure he  permitted  himself.  Here,  too, 
came  Henry  the  Second  with  Becket,  and, 
later,  King  John  spent  his  Christmas  here. 
Henry  the  Third  was  the  last  of  the  English 
kings  who  resorted  to  Brill,  and  from 
that  time  the  straw  and  the  rushes,  the 
eels  and  the  green  geese  of  the  Loxd  of 
Aylesbury  were  no  longer  called  for. 

Legends  still  lumg  about  Uie  ndghbour- 
hood  connected  with  the  old  forest  of 
Bemwood.  Here  roamed  a  fierce  wild 
boar — a  boar  which  has,  probably,  some 
occult  relationship  to  the  dragon,  and  to  the 


serpent  of  popular  mythology.  One  Nigel, 
the  King's  huntsman,  ktllM  the  boar,  and 
was  rewarded  by  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, while  a  horn  of  mystic  virtues  was 
given  him  in  lieu  of  deed  or  charter  as 
title  of  possession.  This  man  built  Bore- 
stall,  whose  name  remains  to  testify,  with  a 
handet  and  some  remains  of  the  old  manor- 
house,  ancient  and  interesting,  though  they 
do  not  give  any  distinct  confirmation  to  the 
legend.  But  the  horn  still  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  Aubreys,  descendants  of 
the  ancient  possessors  of  Boreatall,  and  is 
a  relic  of  great  interest  and  antiquity. 

Wooton  under  Bemwood  is  the  original 
seat  of  the  Grenville  fainily,which  acquired, 
by  creation,  the  ancient  but  rather  unlaeky 
honours  of  ttie  Dukedom  of  Buckingham. 
The  ancient  '<  gas  "  of"  Off  with  his  head- 
so  much  for  Buckingham  T  seems  to  have 
been  applicable  to  a  good  many  of  the  title 
— ^the  dagger  of  Felton,  and  the  ''  worst 
inn's  worst  room,"  suggest  the  not  very 
happy  ending  of  later  possessors  of  the 
titla  The  spell  seemed  still  existing 
when  in  1847  the  famed  collection  of  art- 
treasures  at  Stowe  were  brought  to  the 
hammer  to  pay  off  debts  amounting  to  a 
million  and  a  half. 

Qoairendon  is  another  ancient  seat  with- 
in tiie  limits  of  Bemwood,  with  remaine  of 
the  mansion  of  the  Lees,  afterwards  Earls 
of  Lichfield,  and  of  the  beautiful  chapel 
adjoining,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  onoe 
crowded  with  the  elaborate  monuments  of 
the  family.  One  of  these  still  remains, 
idtiiough  reported  as  much  mutili^bed  and 
in  danger  from  the  ruinoai  state  of  the 
chapel,  asarcophagU8,with  effigy  of  I&  Henry 
Lee,  KG.,  champion  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Within  the  same  district  of  Aylesbury 
Yale  is  Princes  Eisborough,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  residence  of  the  Black  Prince, 
and  Monks  Eisborou^h  adjoining  belonged 
to  the  monks  of  Chnstchuroh,  Canterbury, 
from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Conquest 
Near  Whiteleaf  in  this  paiish,  in  the  flank 
of  one  of  the  chalk  hills  on  the  Chiltem 
ranffe,  is  scored  a  great  cross  cut  out  of  the 
tur^  which  was   long  the   object  of  a 

Eeriodioal  scouring,  like  that  of  the  white 
orse  made  famous  by  Tom  Brown.  Now, 
whether  this  was  intended  to  keep  in 
memory  some  Saxon  victory,  or  was 
simply  a  freak  of  the  tenants  of  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  as  a  mark  of  their  connec- 
'tion  with  the  Church,  there  are  no  means 
of  determining.     But  if  the  latter  sup- 

Eodtion  be  correct,  thitf  simple  memorial 
as  survived   all   the   more   substantial 
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evidences  ''^  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^^®  monkfl,  for 
alth^^  Backinffhamshire  once  posstwsed 
M  ioll  sluure  of  abbeys  and  nunneries, 
their  destraotion  has  been  so  complete  that 
their  very  rains  have  been  deared  away 
and  torned  to  other  nses.  Nor  have  the 
old  feudal  castles  fared  any  better.  Castles 
there  were  at  Buckingham — Castlethorpe, 
Layendon, Whitchurch,  and  several  others, 
but  every  vestige  of  them  has  disappeared, 
and  even  the  sites  can  hardly  be  traced. 


LADY  LOVELACE. 

Br  TBI  AUTHOR  Of  **  JUDITH  WTHSB,"  Era,  BTO. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Spaing  came  in  with  a  leap  and  a  bound 
that  year.  From  the  greenmg  woodland 
and  the  hedgerows  at  Stanham  there  arose 
a  fine  racket  of  love-making  and  nest- 
building  among  the  linnets  and  thrushes ; 
even  in  London,  amid  the  gutters  and 
chimney-pots,  one  little  sooty  sparrow 
was  chirruping  cheerily  to  another,  *'  Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  as  it  plumed 
itself  rejoicingly  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

Yet  there  were  one  or  two  dark 
corners  into  which  spring  sunshine  had 
never  a  chance  of  fotcing  entrance,  let  it 
try  as  it  mkht  Notably  into  the  vaults 
below  the  London  churches,  where  the 
hearts  of  the  coffined  dead  had  been  quietly 
going  to  dust  for  the  past  hundred  years 
or  so;  nor  through  the  dosely-shuttered 
windows  of  Rodney  Thome's  rooms  in 
Jermyn  Street^  where  Bodney's  mother 
still  daily  takes  her  place  at  the  dead  man's 
writing-table — the  table  that  has  the  dark, 
never-to-be-deansed-away  stain  upon  it. 

It  matters  nothing  to  her  that,  without, 
the  whole  of  creation  is  being  quickened 
into  a  glad,  new  young  lifa  It  might  be 
rotting  in  the  throes  of  a  lingering  decay 
for  all  she  cares,  this  weary,  sick-souled 
woman,  whose  Ups  never  form  now  in 
words  of  prayer  or  blessing,  whose  heart 
has  emptied  itself  of  every  thought,  hope, 
desire,  save  one — a  burning,  feverisb  long- 
ing for  vengeance  on  the  woman  who  had 
driven  her  son  to  his  desperate  ending. 
She  knows  this  craving  and  thirstbg  for  re- 
venge is  sapping  the  springs  of  her  lite;  that 
— ^more  terrible  thought  still — her  reason 
is  slowly  but  surely  being  undermined  by 
it  Neither  thought  affects  her  much,  one 
way  or  another.  She  has  counted  well 
the  cost  of  the  vengeance  she  has  yet  to 
plan  and  contrive.     The  world  has,  ere 


this,  she  knows,  been  lost  for  love;  let  it  for 
once — why  noti — he  lost  for  hate. 

But  how  is  she  to  bring  her  "  hate  "  to  a 
practical  issue — how  mc^e  it  work  on  a 
line  or  in  a  groove  to  a  certain  definite 
end)  This  is  the  thought  that  tortures 
her  now,  makes  her  brain  to  ache  and 
throb,  her  very  eyes  to  grow  sunken,  and 
to  lose  their  power  of  seeing. 

A  nineteenth-century  vendetta  may  be 
easy  enough  to  plan  in  the  pages  of  a 
novel  where  ways  and  means  are  made 
ready  to  the  hand.  In  real  life  it  is  apt  to 
be  retarded — less,  perhaps,  by  possibilities 
than  by  conventions. 

For  this  woman,  with  all  this  accumula- 
tion of  hatred  in  her  hearty  yet  will  not 
bring  herself  to  violate  one  of  the  least  of 
society's  dictums.  That  which  she  will  do 
shall  come  with  the  weight  of  law,  autho- 
rity, and  right  upon  Ellinor's  head,  not 
because  she  has  any  special  love  or  reverence 
for  law,  authority,  or  risht,  but  because  on 
the  side  of  tiiese  stand  ranged  her  social 
standing,  her  dignity ;  and  her  dignity  is 
every  wlut  as  dear  to  her  as  her  vengeance. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  easy  enough 
for  her  to  make  her  way  into  EUinor's 
presence,  and  with  the  very  pistol  that 
ended  Bodney's  life  end  that  beautiful 
false  woman's.  That  would  be  an  easy 
thing  to  da  She  knows  her  will  would 
be  strong  enough,  her  hand  steady  enough 
for  such  a  deed.  She  knows,  too,  in  her 
inmost  heart,  that  it  is  not  the  fear  of 
the  scaffold  that  deters  her  from  it. 
That^  too,  she  knows  she  could  endure — ^at 
least  the  hideous  death  itself — without 
flinching.  But  what  she  could  not  face 
would  be  the  gaping  crowd,  the  tattle  of 
the  newspapers,  the  herdiDg  with  criminals, 
the  hangman's  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
That  she  could  not  endure. 

Also  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  her  to 
make  the  round  of  her  friend's  houses 
spreading  everywhere  the  news  of  Ellinor's 
falseness  and  Bodney's  wrongs.  But  there 
would  be  a  lack  of  dignity  about  this 
course,  which  caused  it  to  be  speedily  con- 
signed to  the  limbo  to  which  the  other 
had  already  been  dismissed.  This  would  be 
simply  to  descend  to  the  level  of  some 
village  gossip  or  club  scandal-monger, 
neither  of  which  rdles  has  she  any  inten- 
tion of  adopting  as  her  own. 

No ;  her  blow  when  she  strikes  shall  give 
as  much  honour  to  the  band  that  deals  it  as 
it  gives  contumely  to  the  one  who  receives  it. 
The  how,  the  where,  the  when,  are  the  chief 
things  that  remain  to  be  determined  now. 
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It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Thorne  that  this 
*'  how,  where,  and  when/'  coold  be  better 
determined  in  the  solitariness  and  gloom 
of  Rodney's  chambers  (redolent  still  of  the 
dead  man's  vices  and  virtues),  than  else- 
where in  the  wide  world.  So  she  took 
what  seemed  to  her  intimate  friends  a 
strange  resolution.  She  ordered  a  small 
box  of  necessaries  to  be  brought  to 
Jermyn  Street,  and  forthwith  prepared  to 
take  up  her  abode,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
in  Rodney's  suite  of  rooms. 

Not  a  servant  should  enter  those  rooms 
she  decreed,  to  make  them  habitable  and 
comfortable;  no  unhallowed  hand  should 
remove  the  weight  of  overlying  dust,  or 
lay  finger  on  the  most  insigmficant  of  the 
dead  man's  possessions.  No;  as  Rodney 
left  his  rooms  so  should  they  remain  for  her 
use.  No  one  but  his  mother,  who  would 
shed  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  to  avenge 
his  memory,  should  cross  their  threshold. 

When  she  wanted  food,  she  would  drive 
to  a  neighbouring  hotel,  and  get  it  there;  but 
back  again  here  she  would  come,  to  sit  in 
Rodney's  chairs,  write  her  letters  at  that 
table  with  the  awful  stain  upon  it^  and 
with  her  head  upon  Rodney's  pillow  at 
night,  she  would,  between  her  snatches  of 
sleep,  plan  her  desperate  vengeance. 

The  days  she  had  passed  in  Rodney's 
closely-shut  sitting-room  had  been  terrible 
enough,  but  the  n^hts  when  she  lay  only 
half-sleeping  on  Kodney's  bed  had  an 
element  of  tragedy  all  their  own. 

Never  an  evening-prayer  passed  her  lips 
now,  but  there  was  not  a  night  that  before 
she  lay  down  she  did  not  press  her  lips  to 
Rodney's  pillows,  saying : 

"  Rodney,  come  to  me  1  In  my  dreams, 
if  you  can  come  no  other  way ;  but  in  any 
case,  come !  Stand  by  my  side,  and  show 
me  what  you  would  have  me  da" 

And  one  ni^ht,  to  the  mother's  now 
rapidly  weakening  and  disordered  senses, 
her  prayer  seemed  answered. 

Rodney  himself,  with  face-cloth  bound 
about  his  head,  as  he  had  lain  in  his  coffin, 
seemed  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  in 
solemn  tones  to  speak  to  her. 

CHAPTER  xu 

Society  for  a  time  commented  much  on 
Mrs.  Thome's  changed  and  aged  appear- 
ance. 

Very  soon,  however,  society  was  to  have 
other  items  for  gosfip.  One  was  the  unex- 
pected engagement  of  Miss  Yorke  to  young 
Mr.  Wickham ;  another,  the  sudden  deter- 
mination of  Miss  Yorke's  old  uncle  to  take 


a  house  in  Orosvenor  Square,  ond  get  up 
an  establishment  for  the  season. 

"Such  an  unambitious  marriage  for  ^ 
girl  with  her  pretensions,"  said  one  Countess 
to  another,  cUscussing  item  number  ona 

And  ^'Such  a  confirmed  old  bachelor, 
diner-out,  dub-worshipper,"  said  a  mascu- 
line purveyor  of  gossip,  discussine  item 
number  two  at  the  "Junior  United?' 

Both  facts  were  well  talked  over,  and  not 
a  doubt  they  reached  Mrs.  Thome's  ears  as 
she  sat  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  Rod- 
ney's rooms,  for  she  had  expressly  assigned 
to  her  maid  the  task  of  conveying  to  her 
every  possible  particular  concerning  Miss 
Yorke  and  Miss  Yorke's  doings. 

Uncle  Hugh,  however,  had  not  lightly 
suffered  himself  to  be  talked  out  of  his 
comfortable  rooms  in  The  Albany  and  into 
a  house  inGrosvenor  Square,  well  appointed 
and  luxurious  though  it  might  be.  He 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  saying 
it  would  take  an  earthquake  to  dislodge 
him  from  his  quarters.  Something  had 
occurred,  as  much  outside  his  experience 
as  an  earthquake  would  have  been,  and  he 
was  dklodged. 

Thus  it  had  happened.  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Moulsey  having  heard,  in  their 
laborious  pursuit  of  that  ignis  fatuns, 
health,  that  some  ail-but  miraculous  cures 
in  gout,  lumbago,  rheumatism,  and 
similar  ailments  had  been  wrought  by  a 
certain  doctor  at  Bath,  had  suddenly  decided 
that  Bath,  and  no  other  city,  must  hence- 
forward be  their  place  of  abode.  Uncle 
Hugh  was  duly  informed  of  the  fact,  and 
to  Ellinor  the  intimation  was  made,  as 
politely  as  possible,  that  her  visit  must,  of 
necessity,  come  to  an  end. 

Uncle  Hugh  at  once  betook  himself  to 
Grafton  Street  to  discuss  the  mattor  with 
his  niece. 

'*  Now,"  he  SMd  a  little  brusquely,  "  you 
don't  expect  me,  I  hope,  to  find  you  quarters 
and  a  chaperon  for  the  season!  Where 
are  your  mother  and  Juliet  goins  nextl 
The  Riviera  will  be  getting  too  hot  for  them 
soon ;  you  had  bettor  join  them." 

With  the  last  word  he  seated  himself, 
with  an  emphasis  that  made  the  chior 
creak  again,  facing  Ellinor  on  her  sofa, 
kicking  aside  a  footstool  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  patont-leather  boots.  ' 

Ellinor  greatly  affected  sofas.  They 
gave  her  ampler  scope  for  her  long  supple 
attitudes  than  any  modem  chain  could. 
She  was  leaning  back  now  a  very  queen 
of  graceful  languor.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  rich,  wine-red  velvety  with  soft  falling 
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laee  abont  the  neck  and  arms,  her  hands 
folded  lay  idly  in  her  lap,  her  fall  white 
eyelids  drooped  till  the  shadow  of  their 
dark  ended  fnnges  rested  on  her  cheek. 

Her  voice  did  not  rise  a  semi-tone  as  she 
answered  calmly : 

"  It  matters  nothing  to  me  where  my 
mother  and  Joliet  are  going.  I  shall  not 
join  them.  Jidiets  may  die  Joliet-fashion; 
I  shall  die  mine." 

«'Whar--atl"  And  Uncle  Hugh  started 
yiolently  in  his  chair,  throwing  back  his 
head  till  the  sparse  haor  that  aaomed  his 
brows  seemed  to  stand  np  in  ridges  on 
either  side  above  his  ears. 

"I  sappose  I  ought  to  have  told  yon 
before,  but  I  really  did  not  feel  equal  to 
it  Yon  know  I  always  hated  disagreeable 
sabjectSi  and  this  is  an  intensely  disagree- 
able one.    Lucy,  will  you  kindly  go  to  my 

desk  and  get  out  that  letter  of  Dr, 

oh,  I  always  forget  bis  name.  You  know, 
dear,  the  man  I  wrote  to  the  other  day." 

Lucy,  with  bowed  head,  did  as  she  was 
requested.  And  Uncle  Hugh  had  spread 
before  him  a  physician's  letter  which  in 
bland  language  that  insinuated  apologies 
for  the  temble  truth  it  had  to  tell,  con- 
v^ed  the  fact  that  provided  the  utmost 
care  were  exercised,  and  a  strict  regimen 
followed,  Miss  Yorke's  life  might  be 
prolonged  another  year. 

'I  I  wrote  to  him  after  I  had  seen  him," 
EUinor  explained  composedly ;  ''otherwise 
I  am  certain  he  would  have  been  far  too 
polite  to  have  told  me  the  truth.  I  told 
him  I  had  so  many  arrangements  to  make, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  little  exact  in 
the  matter,  and  that  is  what  he  says,  you 
sea" 

Uncle  Hugh's  face,  as  he  read  the  letter, 
went  through  changes  of  expression 
sufficient  to  have  suggested  an  additional 
chapter  to  Darmn's  book  on  the  emotiona 
Yet  as  he  folded  and  returned  the  missive  to 
Lucy,  all  he  could  find  breath  to  say  was : 

''  Good  goodness !  Good  goodness  I "  and 
again,  "  Good  goodness  1 " 

^  Yet  after  all  it  was  no  new  thing  for 
him  thus  to  hear  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced on  members  of  Ids  family.  There 
had  been  his  own  mother,  his  own  sister, 
and  EUinor's  father  and  sister  all  startled, 
as  it  were,  out  of  their  life  into  the  church- 
yard— ^just,  too,  when  that  life  had  seemed 
at  its  freshest  and  best 

But  somehow  tiiey  had  none  of  them 
comported  themselves  in  their  extremity  as 
EUinor  saw  fit  to  do  now. 
"I  thought  you  would  be  surprised," 


she  went  on,  "and  I'm  glad  I've  got  through 
the  tellinff,  as  it  had  to  be  done " 

''  Nell,  Nell,"  interrupted  the  old  gentle- 
man a  little  huskily,  ''you'll  do  what  this 
man  tells  you — take  care  of  yourself  and 
all  that,  won't  you  I " 

Ellinor  smiled. 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  intention  of 
doing  any  one  of  the  things  he  directa  As 
I  have  said  before,  everyone  must  die  in  his 
own  fashion,  and  I  mean  to  die  in  mine." 

"But— but *' 

"Please  don't  interrupt  me.  Undo  Hugk 
There  are  two  or  three  things  I  want  to 
ask  yon  to  do  for  ma  I  should  like  to 
get  tibrough  all  the  necessary  disagreeable 
things  tiiat  have  to  be  done  this  morning, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Go  OD,"  said  Uncle  Hugh,  huskQy  stilL 

"  Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  want  to  die  in  my 
own  fashion,  not  in  anybody  else's.  I  want 
the  last  year  of  my  life  to  be  its  most 
delightful  and  best,  and,  as  I  can't  conceive 
anything  better  and  more  delightful  than 
a  season  in  London,  with  a  full  purse  at 
command,  I  want  to  spend  my  last  season 
in  London,  and  have  your  full  purse  at  my 
command." 

'^Go  on  —  go  on,"  said  Uncle  Hugh 
again,  and  this  time  with  an  audible  sigh ; 
but  whether  the  sigh  was  breathed  on 
EUinor's  behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  those 
bachelor  comforts  which  somehow  seemed 
to  be  retreating  into  the  dim  distance,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say. 

"  I  fear  I  may  have  to  ask  you  to  do  for 
me  some  things  you  won't  like  doing," 
EUinor  went  on,  "  but  I  wiU  try  and  make 
them  as  little  tiresome  as  possible.  In  the 
first  place  I  want  you  to  hire  a  furnished 
house  for  me  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
London,  buy  horses  and  carriages  for  me." 

"I  expected  this,"  murmured  Uncle  Hugh. 

"  Yes  1 "  and  Ellinor  smUed  sweetly  up 
at  him.  "WeU,  of  course  it  will  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money;  but  you  always 
intended  me  to  have  all  your  money, 
didn't  youl  Very  weU,  then,  if  youll  let 
me  spend  some  of  it  now,  I  shaU  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you." 

"NeU,"  said  the  old  gentleman  with 
real  feeling,  "  I  would  let  you  spend  every 
sixpence  I  have  in  the  world,  if — if " 

"  Thank  you,  Uncle  Hugh;  I  know  what 
you  mean.  Wel^ifyou'U  let  mespend  a  little 
now  of  what  you  have  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
First  then,  there  is  the  house  to  be  taken." 

Uncle  Hugh  gave  here  a  loud,  long 
cough.    This  was  the  worst  part  of  alL 

"  We  have  decided  about  that,  haven't 
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we?"  EUinor  went  on,  not  heeding  the 
interrnption.  "And  I  want  eveirthing 
about  thehoose — senrantSyf  ornitore,  hones, 
carriages — everything  to  be  as  near  per* 
fection  as  possible  1" 

**  I  understand — I  understand." 
"  And  I  want  carte  blanche  to  do  exactly 
what  I  please  in  the  house — invite  whom  I 
please,  spend  as  much  money  as  I  please.'* 
"  My  dear,  will  it  be  a  ball  every  night! " 
said  Uncle  Hugh,  making  a  wintry  little 
effort  at  cheeriness. 

^'Ohdearno.  That  would  not  be  my  idea 
of  entertaining.    I  only  wish  to  give  one 
ball,  but  it  shul  be  the  ball  of  the  season." 
"  No  doubt— no  doubt" 
''  And  this  ball  I  will  give — ^let  me  think 
— the  first  week  in  July.     Yes,  that  would 
suit     Uncle  Hugh!"    This  in  a  totally 
different  tone  to  any  she  had  used  before. 
<<  Yes,  what  is  it  I" 

"  You  need  only  take  the  house  to  the 
end  of  July.    Do  you  understand  t" 

But  Uncle  Hugh  was  at  that  moment 
seized  with  another  loud,  long  fit  of  cough- 
ing, which  effectually  prevented  his  reply. 
Lucy,  too,  at  that  moment  suddenly 
covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
hurriedly  left  the  room. 
Ellinor  looked  after  her. 
"  She  is  always  doing  that  now.     She 
has  no  self-control,"  she  said  in  a  slightly 
aggrieved  tona    Then  once  more  she  went 
on  cataloguing  her  intentions  and  wishes.. 
'*  As  I  was  saying,  my  ball  shall  be  the 
ball  of  the  season    But  there  is  something 
else  to  follow,  and  that  I  want  you  to  begin 
to  set  going  at  once.    I  want  you  to  get  a 
yacht  for  me." 
"  A  yacht,  NelH  " 

''Yes,  a  yacht;  and  I  want  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  that  is  in  the  market,  and 
I  want  it  to  be  refurnished  and  redecorated 
in  the  grandest  style  imaginable.  I  want 
it  to  l^  queenly — ^no,  imperial  The  sort 
of  thing  Cleopatra  might  have  gone  forth 
to  meet  Anthony  in." 
"Nell!" 

"  I  mean  it  I  will  arrange  and  order 
everything  about  it  myself.  I  won't  mind 
what  time  and  trouble  I  give  to  it,  and  you 
must  not  mind  what  money  you  spend  on 
it  And  when  it  is  done  I  want  it  to  lie  off 
Gowes  for  everybody  to  see  it" 

«  Good  goodness  —  good  goodness ! " 
exclaimed  Uncle  Hugh  again,   • 

**  I  mean  it  I  wish  it  to  be  absolutely  im- 
perial— ^nothing  less  will  suit  me — in  every 


way.  I  want  it  to  be  lavishly,  superbly 
decorated.  I  want  it  to  be  so  beautiful  that 
everyone  who  sees  it  will  be  silenced  and 
struck  dumb  with  its  beauty.  A  yacht^  you 
know,  can  be  made  an  exquisitely  beantifol 
thing  if  the  right  lines  are  followed." 

Unde  Hugh  beg^  to  recover  himself. 

"  Well,  we'll  see  what  can  be  done, 
NelL  You  always  had  a  fine  taste— 'pen 
my  soul,  a  very  fine  taste  1  What's  the 
next  thing  you  want  done  I " 

For  a  moment  there  came  no  answer. 

'*I  mean,"  reiter^>ed  the  old  gentleman, 
"what  will  follow  this  yacht  business t 
When  it's  all  ready,  and  everybody  has 
stared  at  it  to  their  heart's  content^  what 
is  to  foUow  t " 

**  I  shall  go  on  board." 

"Well,  I  suppose  sa  And  what  thent 
What  comes  after  t " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing  1" 

*' Nothing."  Said  as  composedly  and 
trana  uilly  as  though  the  old  gentleman  had 
asked  her,  as  he  so  often  did :  "  Nell,  how 
much  money  have  you  left  in  your  purse  1 " 

There  fell  a  silence  between  them.  Then,  | 
with  sudden  electric  force,  it  flashed  into 
his  mind  that  this  girl,  who  sat  so  tran- 

3 uilly  facing  him  with  idle  hands  and 
rooping  eyelids,  had  been  planning^  out, 
not  some  delicious  sea-trip  to  a  distant 
sunny  shore  as  hehad  imagined,  but  literally 
her  voyaee  to  the  unknown  land  "  whence 
no  traveler  returns";  that  with  her  beauty 
at  its  best^  her  health,  to  appearance,  at 
any  rate,  unbroken,  she  meant  to  disappear 
from  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  and  in  solemn 
loneliness  on  mid-ocean  to  dia 

For  an  instant  a  mist  rose  before  bia 
eyes,  then  he  stumbled  to  his  feet 

*<  Nell,"  he  said  in  a  low,  broken  voice, 
''it  shall  be  as  you  wish  —  everything 
shall  be  as  you  wish." 

He  did  not  trust  himself  to  kiss  her,  nor 
even  to  touch  her  hand,  but  with  hurried 
steps  made  his  way  down  the  stain  and 
out  into  the  fresh  air. 

Thus  it  was  that  Uncle  Hugh  came  to  hire 
a  house  for  the  season  in  Grosvenor  Sq 
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CHAPTER  VII,     THE  FLOWER  OF  DESTtNT, 
AND   A  DISCX)URSS    UPON   A  PASTY. 

How  was  the  tenor  of  Bemarda's  daily 
exieteQce  changed  b;  thoBs  Sondajr  vuiu  ] 
Edgeworth  came  regularly,  and,  althoogh 
their  talk  waa  for  the  most  part  of  a  harm- 
less penonal  kind,  the  door  would  be 
oeeasionally  thrown  wide  upon  a  black, 
nncoDBcionable  world.  Bemarda  lealised 
that  the  even,  guileless  life  with  flowers 
was  over;  vanished  the  eager  qaest  in 
flowcTy  dingles  and  Bun-bright  fields;  gone, 
never  to  retom,  the  raptorooa  hooTS  amid 
tropic  splendours ;  and,  ere  long,  would  be 
ended,  too,  the  days  sweetened  and  sub- 
dued by  congenial  toil,  the  companionship 
of  her  innocent,  sportive,  flower-wearing 
girls,  and  the  task  d  beautify  ing  thousands 
of  unknown  dwellinga  with  imperishable 
flowen.  It  seemed  to  Beniarda  that  in 
parting  with  this  familiar  calling,  she  was 
bidding  farewell,  not  only  to  her  best 
friend,  but  to  a  kind  of  taliamau.  The 
neeeasity  of  earning  daily  bread,  and  the 
privilege  of  earning  it  in  a  manner  posi- 
tively fascinatine  to  one  of  her  espeoisl 
turn  of  mind,  had,  perhaps,  staved  oS* 
mental  shipwreck.  She  had  said  this  to 
herself  again  and  agun  as  she  recalled  the 
past,  and  lived  over  again  the  shock  that 
Edgeworth's  conduct  had  given  her  moral 
nature.  Desertion,  she  would  not  call  it. 
Be  had  given  her  up  in  a  moment  of 
desperate  fortunes.  To  have  kept  to  his 
word  would  have  aeemed  doine  her  wrong. 
I  The  pansy  she  wore  recalled  that  later 
I  and  far  leas  pardonable  dereliction,  the 


unbroken  silence  of  ten  long  yeara.  Her 
betrothal-flower  worn  so  constantly  tym- 
bollsed  many  things;  but  above  all,  the 
injustice  at  the  root  of  such  unfaithfulness. 
She  wore  it  as  a  reminder  to  be  just  to  a 
hair's  breadth  in  her  dealings  with  others, 
ipecially  where  their  afTeciions  were  con- 
cerned. She  would  never,  for  instance, 
encourage  tfae  sentimental  clinging  of  any 
of  her  girls,  or  seem  to  care  for  them  in  the 
leaat  degree  more  than  was  really  the  case. 
She  was  ever  on  her  guard  against  receiving 
or  according  hasty  Section. 

In  a  certain  fanciful  sense  she  regarded 
her  pansy  as  a  flower  of  destiny,  and  not 
even  Edgeworth's  railleries  about  the 
deathVhwd  could  now  make  her  exchange 
it  for  any  other.  Why  should  she  forget 
the  sweetest,  sternest  lesson  of  her  life  t 

In  her  wild  girlish  days  she  had  pas- 
Bionat«ly  loved  uie  man  whom  she  waa  now 
going  to  marry  without  any  love  on  her 
side  or  his  own.  Bat  the  secret  she  had 
ever  kept^  and  even  Edgeworth  would 
never  know  it  now.  A  vindictive  or  less 
generous  woman  would  have  regarded 
such  a  position  very  differently.  Bernarda 
put  personal  motives  aside,  and  only  wel- 
comed her  lover's  tardy  reparation  as  a 
chance  of  moral  rescue  for  himself.  Her 
love  for  him  was  dead.  For  all  that,  she 
might  win  him  back,  and  stop  him  mid-way 
in  his  career. 

As  yet  her  conduct  was  undefined,  and 
the  future  lay  veiled  in  uncertainty. 
But  one  thing  was  clear.  If  these  frequent 
visits  of  Edffeworth's  changed  the  tenor  of 
Bernarda's  life,  they  were  cert^nly  not 
without  influence  on  his  own.  The  oftener 
he  came,  the  oftener  he  wanted  to  come. 
The  more  he  confided  in  her,  the  more, 
it  seemed,  he  must  confide.  In  spite, 
moreover,  of  an  evident  desire  to  be  cir- 
cumspect, he  would   BomeUmes   manifest 
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the  incaution  that  seems  part  of  a  con- 
spirator's character.  A  thousand  circnm- 
stances,  mere  trifles  in  tfaemselvesi 
showed  Benarda  whither  she  was  drifting. 
The  pleasant  sense  of  freedom  and  safety 
born  of  obscurity  could  be  hers  no  longer. 
Already  she  had  linked  her  fate  with 
Edgeworth's.  To  herself  she  belonged  not 
now. 

Winter  set  in  early  thai  year,  November 
snows  covering  October  roses,  but  the 
more  inclement  and  boisterous  the  weather, 
the  more  alertly  he  came. 

Bemarda's  pretty  room,  with  its  close- 
drawn  curtains  and  blazing  logs,  seemed  to 
ezerdse  a  kind  of  glamour  over  him.  The 
long,  if  not  confidential,  yet  unconstrained 
talks;  the  solicitude,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
protectiveness  found  by  a  man  at  a  woman's 
fireside ;  the  feeling  of  fellowship  evoked 
by  the  fragrant  tea,  sipped  from  her 
shamrock  cups — these  things  soon  became 
matters  of  habit,  all  the  more  agreeable 
because  they  came  as  a  relief  to  the  life 
he  led  outside  Bemarda's  doora  Their 
relations  remained  apparently  the  same, 
not  a  trace  of  awakening  passion  on  his 
side  or  of  revived  affection  on  hers.  But 
without  being  young  and  romantic,  an 
affianced  bride  and  bridegroom  may  find 
much  to  say  to  each  other.  She  could 
show  that  concern  for  his  health  becoming 
a  woman  about  to  exchange  the  name  of 
friend  for  that  of  wife.  He  would  find 
himself  criticising  her  dress  or  consulting 
her  taste  as  to  the  matter  of  a  new  fur- 
bordered  coat 

One  evening,  after  a  longer  and  livelier 
visit  than  usual,  he  begged  Bemarda's  per- 
mission to  remain  to  supper. 

"Any bow,  do  not  drive  me  out  for 
another  hour,"  he  said,  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  an  inch,  and  pointing  to  the  snow- 
flakes  that  fell  thick  and  fast.  '*  I  know 
what  your  modest  little  seven  o'clock 
suppers  are,  my  dear ;  I  have  encountered 
the  singing-girl  with  her  tray  before  now. 
Well,  share  your  glass  of  milk  and  sand- 
wich with  me  for  once — ^just  once !  Then 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  my 
way  home,  and  go  to  bed." 

Bemarda  let  him  have  his  way.  Cer- 
tainly, she  reasoned  with  herself,  her  com- 
pany was  the  best,  or  at  least  the  safest 
for  him  just  now.  His  very  gaiety  and  high 
spirits  frightened  her.  She  felt  sure  that 
he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice; 
was,  perhaps,  lending  himself  to  some  plot 
more  dreadful  than  any  with  which  such 
conspkades  had  as  yet  terrified  the  world. 


But  she  eonld  not,  dared  not  question  him, 
or  even  lead  him  into  confidences.  Her 
little  piano  stood  open,  and,  uninvited, 
she  sat  down  to  play  and  sing  to  him.  It 
was  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
longer  a  vestige  of  ceremoniousness  between 
two  friends  about  to  seal  their  friendship 
by  marriage  in  a  few  weeka  Bemarda, 
moreover,  was  deliberately  laying  herself 
out  to  please.  No  woman  could  be  less 
of  a  coquette  than  she.  But  without  trying 
to  captivate  his  fancy  she  might  regain  her 
empire  over  his  affections,  and  every  hour 
of  easy,  fireside  intercourse  made  the  task 
easier. 

"  Ah,  a  song  or  two  before  we  sup  and 
say  good-night,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction;  "a  song  of  our  youth  —  a 
sonff  of  our  country— eh,  Ema  ? " 

She  began  a  pathetic  little  ballad,  and 
lazily  from  his  armchair  he  joined  in  the 
refrain.  The  very  freedom  of  this  inter- 
course constituted  its  chief  charm  in  his 
mind.  Had  he  felt  compelled  to  stand  by 
the  piano,  deferentially  turning  over  the 
leaves,  even  Bemarda's  music  would  have 
been  no  longer  a  refreshment. 

So  effortless,  almost  mechanical,  sounded 
that  rich,  sweet  voice  of  his  on  Bemarda's 
ears  that  she  hardly  felt  sure  if  he  were 
listening  at  alL 

He  seemed  to  be  almost  tmconsciously 
repeating  words  and  melody  familiar  to 
him  from  childhood. 

Nor  did  she  ever  choose  her  songs  with 
any  set  purpose.  She  would  not  point  a 
moral  at  him  in  this  way.  The  moral  mtist 
come  of  itself,  just  as  some  especial 
butterfly,  doud,  or  field-flower  strikes  the 
careless  eye,  and  preaches  to  the  unez- 
pectant  mind.  Thus  an  hour  passed,  and 
the  singing-girl  appeared  with  the  supper^ 
tray.  But  Bemarda  had  given  a  stealthy 
order,  and  the  meal  was  suited  to  the  appe- 
tite of  a  hungry  man.  There  was  a  bottle  of 
good  claret.  There  was  a  meat  pasty  hot, 
from  an  Italian  oven  close  by ;  something  to 
fall  back  upon  in  the  shape  of  that  dainty 
of  all  dainties,  a  Suffolk  ham  sweetened  by 
old  harvest-beer;  and  lastly,  for  grace, 
rather  than  gross  appetite,  the  lighter  cates 
that  women  love — a  cake,  a  pear,  and  a 
little  lump  of  vermilion-coloured  jelly, 
clear  as  a  sea-anemone. 

''On  my  word,"  he  said,  ''you  feast  me 
as  if  I  were  a  prince  1  Although  why 
princes  should  ever  be  feasted  I  cannot 
conceive,  seeing  that  they  are  so  surfeited 
with  good  things,  prison-fare  is  the  only 
change  one  comd  think  of  as  afibrding  a 
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possible  treat  to  them.  Was  ever  a  woman 
like  yoat  Nothing  whatever  seems  a 
trouble  1 " 

**  Yon  must  have  consorted  with  dolts 
and  brainless  idiots  all  these  years,"  Ber- 
narda  replied,  qaiedy  satiric  "  Is  it  such 
a  stroke  of  genius  to  send  for  a  pasty 
when  your  next  door  neighbour  happens 
to  be  a  confectioner  1 " 

'*  The  matter  is  much  more  complicated 
than  you  think,"  he  said,  as  he  ate 
with  admirable  relish,  soon  uninvited 
replenishing  her  plate  and  his  own.  "  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  to  think  of  the 
pasty ;  in  the  second,  to  have  tested  the 
excellency  of  the  pasty  beforehand ;  in  the 
third,  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  said 
pasty  will  come  steaming  hot  to  table ;  in 
the  fourth,  to  be  equally  certain  that  your 
guest's  especial  digestion  is  adapted  to  a 
ticklish  thing  like  a  pasty ;  in  the  fifth,  to 
exercise  mawematical  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  pasty — if  too  small,  your  visitor  is 
afraid  to  eat  his  fill,  if  too  large,  appetite 
is  surfeited  in  advance — sixthly 

"  My  dear  Edgeworth,"  Bernarda  broke 
in  memly,  laying  a  long,  slender,  beautiful 
hand  on  his  arm,  "in  Heaven's  name 
finish  your  tirade  1  There  is  the  ham  to 
moralise  upon,  and  when  was  ever  all  said 
that  can  possibly  be  said  about  so  sugges- 
tive a  thing  as  a  ham  1 " 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  am  goinc;  to  take 
the  ham  in  hand  to-day  I "  he  said,  becom- 
ing sportive  as  herseli  ''  My  dear  girl,  I 
forbid  you  to  touch  it  either;  you  shall  see 
me  do  justice  to  the  ham,  both  as  a  caterer 
and  a  rhetorician,  to-morrow,  and  how  many 
to-morrows  !  Yon  will  never  finish  it  with- 
out ma    That  is  quite  certain  1 " 

CHAPTER  VHL      THE  VOICE  FATILOQUENT, 

That  eenial,  almost  happy  evening 
ended  earfy.  Ten  had  not  yet  chimed 
from  the  thousand  City  churches  when 
the  lights  were  put  out  in  Bemarda's 
house,  and  she  was  making  ready  for  rest 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  Edgeworth's 
wit  and  high  spirits  were  irresistible,  and 
his  kind,  almost  affectionate  leave-taking 
touched  her.  He  was  over-grateful  for 
such  little  services,  she  thought ;  a  song, 
a  glowing  hearth,  a  meal — ^these  were  {Ql 
she  had  given  him,  yet  he  had  lingered 
on  the  threshold  to  thank  her  again  and 
agaia. 

Since  their  first  interview  he  had  never 
kissed  her.  She  shrank  from  anything 
like  a  lover-like  demonstration,  and  he  saw 
itb      Why  should  there  be  any  semblance 


between  them  of  a  feeling  that  did  not 
exist,  her  face  said  always  1  So  they  in- 
variably met  and  parted  after  the  manner 
of  mere  friends,  although  every  hour  of 
intercourse  brought  them  nearer  together. 

The  smile  lingered  on  Bemarda's  face 
to-oight,  as,  wrapped  in  a  fleecy  white 
dressing-gown,  and  leaning  back  in  a 
fauteuil,  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  plea- 
sant task  of  combing  her  long  black  hair. 
For  a  moment  she  allowed  her  mind  to 
indulge  in  a  strange,  a  comfortable  delu- 
sion. This  Edgeworth  could  never  become 
a  man  of  crime  and  villainy  after  all. 
From  under  the  upas-tree  of  evil  he  would, 
slowly,  perchance,  but  surely  pass.  Not 
love,  but  something  purer,  more  lasting, 
better,  would  step  by  step  entice  him  into 
ways  of  righteousness  and  peace.  By 
friendship  should  the  man  she  had  once 
adored  be  rescued  from  perdition  now. 

On  a  sudden  she  was  aroused  from  these 
pleasant  dreams  by  a  painful  apparition — 
reality  it  hardly  seemed  to  her  in  that  first 
moment  of  shocked  surprise. 

There  stood  her  bright,  sportive  Marion, 
a  girl  almost  Undine-Uke  in  her  incapacity 
to  grasp  the  serious  side  of  things — there 
stood  the  ever-radiant,  ever-singing  Marion, 
white  and  trembling,  a  prey  to  abject  terror. 

''  Mistress  1 "  cried  the  girl,  coming  to 
Bemarda's  side  and  biding  her  face  in  the 
folds  of  her  white  dressing-gown-^"  mis- 
tress, I  dare  not  sleep  alone  to-night  We 
are  watched.  The  wicked  have  designs 
against  us." 

<'  Foolish  child  1 "  Bernarda  said  as  she 
gently  shook  off  the  timid,  clinging  thing, 
and  rose  with  a  look  of  detenmnation ; 
"  sleep  alone  you  shall  not  if  you  dread 
trolls  and  wraitha  There  is  my  sofa  for 
you.  But  come,  show  me  where  lurk  these 
would-be  thieves  and  assassins  of  two 
harmless  women,  for  there  is  no  money  or 
other  treasure  in  the  house,  my  Marion. 
You  must  be  dreaming." 

"  You  will  find  no  one,"  said  the  eirl, 
putting  back  her  curls  with  a  childish 
effort  to  be  self-controlled;  "it  is  the 
mystery  that  frightens  me.  These  dark, 
peering  faces  come  and  go  like  shadows. 
The  stealthy  footsteps  are  here  one 
moment,  gone  the  next  And  at  night  I  hear 
voices,  horrid  whispers  close  by,  yet  never 
a  creature  is  to  be  seen." 

Light  was  breaking  on  Bemarda's  mind 
now,  but  for  a  moment  she  clutched  at 
another  interpretation.  She  scmtinised 
her  little  maiden  as  a  physician  inspects 
a  patient 
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"  You  are  ailing,  perhaps  t    I  muat  send 
you  home  for  a  changa" 

"No;  I  am  as  well  as  can  ba  I  do 
not  wish  to  leave  you/'  the  girl  said, 
fondly  taking  one  of  her  mistress's  white 
hands,  and  stroking  her  own  cheek  with  it 
"Then,"  Bemarda  answered,  smiling 
down  indulgently  on  the  pale,  pretty, 
weeping  chUd,  '*  then  we  must  liave  the 
lame  sister  to  keep  you  company  till  you 
get  rid  of  these  foolish  fancies.  And  now 
I  will  go  and  look  round  the  house,  then 
to  bed." 

''Mistress,"  Marion  burst  out  at  last, 
,  unable  any  longer  to  keep  back  her  dread- 
ful revelation,  forced  by  pure  terror  into 
confronting  Bemarda's  displeasure,  ''I 
must  speak  out  The  house  has  been 
watched  from  the  first  day  Mr.  Edgeworth 
set  foot  in  it" 

Bemarda  turned  pale  then  as  her  little 
serving-maid.  There  had  spoken  no 
child's  fantasy,  but  a  voice  fatiloquent,  a 
voice  of  doom  1  She  controlled  herself, 
however;  not  for  worlds  should  anyone, 
much  less  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  know 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  or  have 
any  share  in  her  affairs.  Very  kindly 
she  put  Marion  away,  and  reiterated  her 
commands. 

"To  bed— to  bed;  away  with  such 
fancies  1 "  she  cried.  "  To-night  on  my  sofa, 
and  to-morrow  the  lame  sister  comes  to 
keep  her  foolish  Marion  company." 

It  was  characteristic  of  both  mistress 
and  maid  that  Bernarda  felt  under  no 
necessity  to  hold  up  a  warning  finger  and 
whisper  the  word  "  Beware  ! "  in  Marion's 
ear  now.  ^  Even  in  a  crisis  like  this  she 
could  entirely  trust  the  girl's  sense  of 
honour.  Not  even  the  lame  sister  would 
know  of  the  connexion  in  Marion's  mind 
between  Edgeworth's  visits  and  the  mys- 
terious signs,  should  they  be  repeated. 
Bernarda's  affairs  were  sacred.  Alone  she 
now  set  out  on  the  nightly  round  of 
inspection,  hitherto  carelessly  mada  It 
behoved  her,  as  mistress  of  the  house,  to 
see  that  keys  were  turned,  shutters  closed, 
and  bars  drawn,  but  the  fear  of  marauders 
had  never  so  much  as  crossed  her  mind. 
There  was  no  gold  in  the  house,  nor  trea- 
sure either,  and  what  else  should  such 
gentry  seek  ?  Nor  had  it  occurred  to  her 
that  Edgeworth's  visits  might  prove  a 
source  of  danger  to  herself.  But  was  it 
sol 

An  unexpected  conviction  now  flashed 
across  her  mind.  Towards  Edgeworth 
the  portent  was  surely  directed. 


Over  his  head  was  hung  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  The  embroidery  mistress  and 
her  singing-girl  were  as  safe  as  if  the  con- 
spirator had  never  crossed  their  path; 
but  the  ministers  of  the  law  were  keeping 
closest  watch  over  him.  Perhaps  already 
he  had  forfeited  the  citizen's  right  to  beat 
large.  Any  day,  any  hour,  he  might  find 
himself  within  prison  walls ;  duress,  suffer- 
ing, and  ignominy  his  portion  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

To  what  horrid  deed  might  he  not  have 
given  his  adherence  1  To  what  death- 
warrant  universal  set  bis  sign  manual  1 

He  should  be  forthwith  warned  of  his 
peril,  and  then  it  would  rest  with  him  to 
contrive  his  own  safety.  She  determined 
to  think  no  more  that  night,  but  see  to  her 
bolts  and  bars,  and  then  go  to  sleep  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

To  Bemarda,  as  to  many  other  women 
in  the  flower  of  life  and  gifted  with  a 
splendid  physique,  bodily  f earwasunknown. 
She  was  quite  ready  to  encounter  midnight 
prowlers,  should  any  lurk  within  her 
precincta 

The  day  had  been  one  of  snow-storm, 
with    driving  gusts,   but  the  night  was 
starlit    and    calm.      Bemarda,    with    a 
fur    cloak   thrown .  over   her,  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  house  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  was  no  showy  semi-detached  villa,  run 
up  widiin  recent  years  by  contract,  but  a 
solid  piece  of  red-brick  masonry,  perhaps 
two  hundred  years  old.     There  are  few 
such  houses  nowadays,  and  every  one,  as  it 
falls  to  the  hammer,  is  snapped  up  by  an 
artist     From  an  artist^  indeed,  Bemarda 
leased  the  house,  turning  the  studio  to  good 
account  as  a  work-room,  and  utilising  other 
nooks  and  comers  not  found  in  brand-new 
constructions.     There  was  a  small  garden 
at  the  back ;  and  who  can  keep  thieves  or 
spies  out  of  a  house  with  a  garden,  or, 
indeed,  any  house  at  alii  mused  Bemarda, 
smiling  mef ully.    The  only  way  to  be  free 
from   anxiety  on  this  score  is  to  have 
nothing  worth  stealing  or  watching.     She 
gave  up  the  task  as  hopeless,  and  went 
back  to  her  warm  chamber.     The  gas  was 
tumed  down  and  the  fire  bumed  low,  but 
Marion's  golden  hair  seemed  to  light  np 
the  placa     She  wore  one  of  those  simple, 
childifih  night-gowns,  gathered  round  the 
throat  by  a  white  ribbon,  and  over  the 
plain  folds  fell  her  short,  bright  curls,  as  a 
seraph's  in  an  old  picture.     The  hair  was 
not  encumberingly  long,  no  mere  silken 
yellow  veil,  rather  a  little  rippliDg  cloud 
of  shifting  gold,  and  no  picture  could  be 
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fairer  than  the  parely-otttluied  face  thus 
encircled.  A  tear  still  lingered  on  the 
rosy  cheek,  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of 
dismay.  Marion  slumbered  as  if  she  had 
been  carolling  all  day  long.  Strange  that 
Bemarda  should  never  have  noticed  such 
sudden  dumbness  of  her  singing-bird  !  The 
child's  sweet,  hitherto  irrepressible  con- 
tralto had  stopped  on  a  sudden,  leaving  her 
part  of  the  house  mute  as  an  uninhabited 
place,  and  Bemarda  had  taken  no  heed. 
As  she  now,  however,  bent  over  the  guile- 
less sleeper,  tears  of  shame^  anguish,  and 
remorse  rose  to  her  eye&  Not  tiiat  she  espe- 
cially cared  for  her  blonde,  trilling,  caressing 
Marion;  she  knew  that  the  girl  would 
attach  herself  as  fondly  to  any  other 
employer  in  a  week.  A  feeling,  deeper, 
intenser  far  than  mere  liking,  cai^ied  those 
rare  tears  to  flow.  It  was  her  passionate 
sense  of  justice  which  had  been  here  out- 
raged. In  Marion  she  already  saw  a  victim 
of  that  unholy  league  of  which  Edgeworth 
hoasted  himself  the  moving  spirit.  By 
what  right  had  he  and  his  associates  thus 
to  rob  such  innocent  lives  of  peace  and 
traatingness  I  For  the  young  are  very 
impressionable,  and  Marion  might  be  far 
more  terrified  than  she  had  ventured  to 
avow.  Perhaps  years  would  elapse  ere  her 
mind  recovered  its  balance,  and  a  girl 
once  as  fearless  as  any  girl  in  London 
would  venture  to  sit  alone  on  a  winter 
evening. 

Marion  should  be  sent  away  next  day, 
Bemarda  said.  If  Edgeworth's  presence 
brought  peril  with  it,  then  the  hazard 
should  be  her  own  only.  Again  and  again, 
and  even  with  more  distinctness,  now  that 
warning  voice  reached  her  from  afar,  she 
was  beginning  to  realise,  although,  as  yet^ 
but  in  a  dim  and  undefined  way,  that  she 
and  peace  of  mind  had  parted  company. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  busy  or  idle,  there 
was  no  more  security  for  her,  no  sweet 
inner  sense  of  safety  and  reposa  It  was 
not  very  likely  that  she  could  do  Edgeworth 
much  good.  He  had  sought  her  out  too 
late,  as  far  as  his  own  redemption  was 
concerned.  But  if  she  could  not  bend  the 
course  of  his  existence,  how  was  he  already 
shaping  herst  She  shuddered  as  she 
looked  into  the  future,  or  even  glanced  so 
far  ahead  as  the  morrow.  To  what  dark 
fate  had  she  surrendered  herself  in  promis- 
ing to  marry  this  man  1  Already  that 
flower  of  hers,  worn  as  a  token  of  lost  love, 
seemed  no  longer  a  flower  of  destiny,  but 
of  doom.  The  death's-head  which  Edge- 
worth's  fancy  had  discerned  on  its  petals 


recurred  to  her.  Was  not  the  flower 
symbolic,  fit  love-token  for  such  hands  to 
gather  t  But  no  guilt  had  stained  them 
when  years  ago  he  plucked  a  pansy  for 
his  love,  and,  if  she  kept  painful  vigils  now, 
it  was  not  for  the  grief  he  had  caused  her 
or  the  dangers  that  beset  her  own  path, 
but  for  the  degradation  of  that  generous 
nature,  the  perversion  of  that  once  candid 
souL 


THE  METHODS  OF  AUTHORa 


The  method  by  which  a  man  works  is 
always  interesting  as  an  indication  of 
character.  So  thinks  the  biographer  of 
Buckle,  whose  method  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  careful,  systematic  industry  and 
punctilious  accuracy.  His  memory  ap-* 
peared  to  be  almost  faultless,  yet  he  took 
as  much  precaution  against  failure  as  if 
he  dared  not  trast  it.  He  invariably  read 
with  ''paper  and  pencil  in  his  hand,  making 
copious  references  for  future  consideration. 
How  laboriously  this  system  was  acted 
upon  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  have  seen  his  note-books,  in  which  the 
passages  so  marked  during  his  reading 
were  either  copied  or  referred  to  under 
proper  heads.  Volume  after  volume  waa 
thus  filled,  written  with  the  same  precise 
neatness  that  characterises  his  MS.  for  the 
press,  and  indexed  with  care  so  that 
immediate  reference  might  be  made  to 
any  topic.  But  careful  as  these  extracts 
and  references  were  made,  there  was  not 
a  quotation  in  one  of  the  copious  notes 
that  accompanied  his  work  that  was  not 
verified  by  collation  with  the  original  from 
which  it  was  taken." 

Trollope's  system  is  well  known,  but  we 
may  quote  a  curious  explanation  of  his 
fortuity. 

''  When  I  have  commenced  a  new  book 
I  have  always  prej^ared  a  diary,  divided 
into  weeks,  and  earned  it  on  for  the  period 
which  I  have  allowed  myself  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  In  this  I  have  entered 
day  by  day  the  number  of  pages  I  have 
written,  so  that  if  at  any  time  I  have 
slipped  into  idleness  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
record  of  that  idleness  has  been  there 
staring  me  in  the  face,  and  demanding  of 
me  increased  labour,  so  that  the  deficiency 
might  be  supplied.  According  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time — whether  my  other 
business  might  be  then  heavy  or  light,  or 
whether  the  book  which  I  was  writing  was 
or  was  not  wanted  with   speed — I  have 
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allotted  myself  bo  many  pages  a  week.  The 
average  number  has  been  about  forty.  It 
has  been  placed  as  low  as  twenty,  and  has 
risen  to  one  hundred  and  twelve.  And 
as  a  page  is  an  ambiguous  term,  my  page 
has  been  made  to  contain  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words ;  and,  as  words,  if  not  watched, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  straggle,  I  have 
had  every  word  counted  as  I  went." 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Trollope's  work.  There  seems  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  it  had  degenerated. 
"  Mr.  TroUope,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  had 
certainly  gone  far  to  write  himself  out 
His  later  work  is  far  from  being  so  good  as 
his  earlier.  But,  after  all,  his  worst  work 
is  better  than  a  great  many  other  people's 
best;  and,  considering  the  way  in  which 
it  was  done,  it  is  wonderful  that  it  was 
done  at  all.  I,  myself,  know  what  fixed 
hours  of  work  are,  and  their  value ;  but  I 
could  not  undertake  to  write  about  William 
Bufus  or  Appius  Claudius  up  to  a  certain 
moment  on  the  clock,  and  to  stop  at  that 
moment  I  suppose  it  was  from  his  habits 
of  official  business  that  Mr.  TroUope  learned 
to  do  it,  and  every  man  undoubtedly  knows 
best  how  to  do  lus  own  work.  Still  it  is 
strange  that  works  of  imagination  did  not 
suffer  by  such  a  way  of  doing."  Mr.  James 
Payn  says  that  TroUope  has  injured  his 
reputation  by  publishing  his  methods  of 
writing,  and  the  Daily  News,  in  referring 
to  Alphonse  Daudet's  history  of  his  own 
novels,  doubts  whether  he  has  acted 
wisely.  As  the  editor  says,  "An  effect 
of  almost  too  elaborate  art — a  feeling  that 
we  are  looking  at  a  mosaic  painfully  made 
up  of  little  pieces  picked  out  of  real  life 
and  fitted  together,  has  often  been 
present  to  the  consciousness  of  M  Daudet's 
readers.  That  feeling  is  justified  by  his 
description  of  his  creative  efforts." 

M.  Daudet's  earlier  works  were  light  and 
humorous,  like  Tartarin,  or  they  were 
idyllic,  and  full  of  Provencal  scenery,  the 
nature  and  the  nightingales  of  M.  Daudet's 
birthplace,  the  South.  One  night  at  the 
theatre,  when  watching  the  splendid  failure 
of  an  idyllic  Proven  9al  sort  of  play,  M. 
Daudet  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
give  the  public  sterner  stuff,  and  describe 
the  familiar  Parisian  scenery  of  streets 
and  quais.  His  wise  determination  was 
the  origin  of  his  novels.  Jack,  Froment 
Jeune  et  Rissler  Ain6,  and  the  rest  Up 
to  that  time,  M.  Daudet,  with  M.  Zola, 
M.  Flaubert,  and  the  brothers  Goncourt, 
had  all  been  more  or  less  unpopular 
authors.    It  is  not  long  ago  since  they  had 


a  little  club  of  the  unsuccessful,  and  M. 
Daudet  was  the  first  of  the  company  who 
began  to  blossom  out  into  numerous 
editions.  M.  Daudet's  secret  as  a  novelist, 
as  far  as  the  secret  is  communicable,  seems 
to  be  his  wonderfully  close  study  of  actual 
life,  and  his  unscrupulousness  in  reproduc- 
ing its  details  almost  without  disguise.  He 
frankly  confesses  that  not  only  the  charac- 
ters in  his  political  novels,  but  in  his  other 
works,  are  drawn  straight  from  living 
persons. 

The  scenery  is  all  sketched  from  nature, 
M.  Daudet  describing  the  vast  factories 
with  which  he  was  familiar  when,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  began  to  earn  his  own 
livings  or  the  interiors  to  which  he  was 
admitted  by  virtue  of  his  position  under  a 
great  man  of  the  late  Imperial  administra- 
tion. Places  about  which  he  did  not  know 
much  and  which  needed  to  be  introduced 
into  his  tales,  M.  Daudet  visited  with  his 
note-book.  M.  Daudet's  mode  of  work 
is,  first,  to  see  his  plot  and  main  incidents 
clearly ;  to  arrive  at  a  full  understanding 
of  his  characters,  then  to  map  out  his 
chapters,  and  then,  he  says,  his  fingers 
tingle  to  be  at  work.  He  writes  rapidly, 
handing  each  wet  slip  of  paper  to  Madame 
Daudet  for  criticism  and  approval  There 
is  no  such  sound  criticism,  he  says,  as  this 
helpful  collaborator,  who  withal  is  "so 
little  a  woman  of  letters."  When  a  number 
of  chapters  are  finished,  M.  Daudet  finds 
it  well  to  begin  publishing  bis  novel  in  a 
journal  Thus  he  is  obliged  to  finish 
within  a  certain  date ;  he  cannot  go  back 
to  make  alterations ;  he  cannot  afford  time 
to  write  a  page  a  dozen  times  over,  as  a 
conscientious  artist  often  wishes  to  do. 

The  Quaker  poet,  Whittier,  considers 
himself  unlike  other  authors,  for  he  says 
he  never  had  any  method.  ''  When  I  felt 
like  it,"  he  says,  "  I  wrote,  and  I  neither 
had  the  health  nor  the  patience  to  work 
over  it  afterwards.  It  usually  went  as  it 
was  originally  completed."  Charles  Dickens 
had  the  faculty  of  making  his  fictitious 
characters  real  to  himself.  Charlotte 
Bront6  was  equally  interested  in  the  charac- 
ters she  drew.  Whilst  writing  Jane  Eyre, 
she  became  intensely  concerned  in  the 
fortunes  of  her  heroine,  whose  smallness 
and  plainness  corresponded  with  her  own. 
When  she  had  brought  the  little  Jane  to 
Thomfield,  her  enthusiasm  had  grown  so 
great  that  she  could  not  stop.  She  went 
on  writing  incessantly  for  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  she  had  made  the  minute 
woman  conquer  temptation,  and  in  the 
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dawn  of  the  sammer  momiog  leave  Thorn- 
field  ....  «  After  Jane  left  Thomfield, 
the  rest  of  the  book/'  saya  Miss  Martineau, 
"was  written  with  less  yehemence  and 
with  more  anxioos  oare — ^the  world  adds, 
with  less  vigour  and  interest"  Wilkie 
CoUins's  book,  Heart  and  Science,  so  merci- 
lessly excited  him  that  he  says  he  con- 
tinned  writing  week  after  week  without  a 
day's  interval  or  rest  "  Best  was  impos- 
sible. I  made  a  desperate  effort;  rushed 
to  the  sea ;  went  sailing  and  fishing ;  and 
waa  writbg  my  book  lul  the  time  '  in  my 
head '  as  the  children  say.  The  one  wise 
contse  to  take  was  to  go  back  to  my  desk 
and  empty  my  head,  and  then  rest  My 
nerves  are  too  much  shaken  for  travelling. 
An  armchair  and  a  cigar,  and  a  hundred 
and  fiftieth  reading  of  the  glorious  Walter 
Scott — ^Kiug,  Emperor,  and  President  of 
Novelists — there  is  the  regimen  that  is 
douig  me  good.  All  the  other  novel- 
writers  I  can  read  while  I  am  at  work 
myself.  If  I  only  look  at  the  Antiquary, 
or  Old  Mortality,  I  am  crushed  by  the 
sense  of  my  own  littleness,  and  there  is  no 
work  possible  for  me  on  that  day." 

Literary  partnerships  are  common  in 
France,  but  in  England  they  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  dramatists.  The  one 
well-known  exception  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Baasnt  and  Bice.  Mr.  Bice's  partnership 
with  Mr.  Besant  commenced  in  1871,  and 
ended  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Bice.  "  It 
arose^"  explains  Mr.  Besant,  "out  of 
some  slight  articles  which  I  contributed  to 
his  magirine,  and  began  with  ttie  novel 
called  Keady-Money  Mortiboy.  Of  this 
eleven  years'  fellowship  and  intimate, 
almost  daily  intercourse,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  was  carried  on  tluroughout  without 
a  single  shadow  of  dispute  or  differenca 
Jamea  Bice  was  eminently  a  large-minded 
man,  and  things  which  might  have  proved 
great  rocks  of  offence  to  some,  he  knew  how 
to  treat  as  the  trifles  they  generally  are." 

In  France,  the  best  example  of  literary 
partnership  is  found  in  that  of  M.  Erckmann 
and  M.  Chatriaa  How  these  men  work 
in  concert  has  been  described  by  the  author 
of  Men  of  the  Third  Bepublic 

**  M.  Ohatrian  is  credited  with  being  the 
more  imaginative  of  the  two.  The  first 
outlines  of  the  plots  are  generally  his,  as 
also  the  love-scenes,  and  all  the  descriptions 
of  Phalsbourg  and  the  country  around. 
M.  Erckmann  puts  in  the  political  reflec- 
tions, furnishes  the  soldier -types,  and 
elaborates  those  plain  speeches  which  fit 
BO  quaintly,  but  weU,  into  the  mouths  of 


his  honest  peasants,  sergeants,  watch- 
makers, and  schoolmasters.  A  clever  critic 
remarked  that  Erckmann-Ghatrian's  charac- 
ters are  always  hungry  and  eating.  The 
blame,  if  any,  must  lie  on  M.  Ghatrian's 
shoulders,  to  whose  fancy  belong  the 
steaming  tureens  of  soup,  the  dishes 
of  browned  sausages  and  sauer-kraut,  the 
mounds  of  flowery  potatoes  bursting 
plethorically  through  their  skins.  All 
that  M  Erckmann  adds  to  the  m6nu  is 
the  black  coffee,  of  which  he  insists,  with 
some  energy,  on  being  a  connoisseur. 
Habitually  the  co-authors  meet  to  sketch 
out  their  plots,  and  talk  them  over  amid 
much  tobacco-smoking.  Then,  when  the 
story  has  taken  clear  shape  in  Uieir  minds, 
one  or  other  of  the  pair  writes  the  first 
chapter,  leaving  blanks  for  the  dialogues 
or  descriptions  which  are  best  suited  to 
the  competency  of  the  other.  Every 
chapter  thus  passes  through  both  writers' 
hands,  is  revised,  re-copied,  and,  as  occasion 
requires,  either  shortened  or  lengthened 
in  the  process.  When  the  whole  book  is 
written,  both  authors  revise  it  again,  and 
always  with  a  view  to  curtaUment 
Novelists  who  dash  off  six  volumes  of 
diluted  fiction  in  a  year,  and  affect  to  think 
naught  of  the  feat,  would  grow  pensive  at 
seeing  the  labour  bestowed  by  MM.  Erck- 
mann and  Chatrian  on  the  least  of  their 
works,  as  well  as  their  patient  research  in 
assuring  themselves  that  their  historical 
episodes  are  correct,  and  their  descriptions 
of  existing  localities  true  to  nature.  But 
this  careful  industry  will  have  its  reward, 
for  the  novels  of  MM  Erckmann  and 
Chatrian  will  liva  The  signs  of  vitality 
were  discovered  in  them  as  soon  as  the 
two  authors,  nerved  by  their  first  success, 
settled  down  and  produced  one  tale  after 
another,  all  too  slowly  for  the  pnblic 
demandl  The  Story  of  a  Conscript, 
Waterloo,  The  History  of  a  Man  of  the 
People,  and  above  all.  The  History  of  a 
Peasant,  were  read  with  wonder  as  well 
as  interest" 

As  an  illustration  of  the  care  taken 
by  some  authors  over  their  works,  we 
may  quote  an  anecdote  relating  to  the 
late  G.  P.  R  James,  whose  novels  at 
one  time  had  a  very  large  circulation. 
"I  found  him,"  one  of  his  friends  says, 
*'  dolefully  seated  over  a  manuscript  He 
was  not  writing,  but  he  was  gazing 
at  it  in  melancholy  despair.  I  thought 
he  was  ill,  and  asked  him  whether  this 
was  the  casa  'No,'  he  replied;  he  was 
physically  well      What^   then,  was    the 
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matter  with  hixnl  I  anxiously  enquired, 
'It's  my  heroine,'  he  replied;  'Tve  got 
her  in  such  a  fix  that  I  cannot  extricate 
her  without  a  slight  violation  of  the  rules 
of  propriety.'  '  Then  let  her  be  improper, 
and  don't  let  us  be  late  for  the  train/  I 
flippantly  said.  'My  dear  friend,'  he 
replied,  '  do  you  want  to  ruin  me  1  Are 
you  not  aware  that  I  live  by  never  allow- 
ing my  heroines  to  do  anything  to  which 
the  most  stringent  mamma  might  object  1 
If  once  the  lightest  doubt  were  raised 
about  my  novels  being  sound  reading  for 
the  most  innocent  of  schoolroom  girls,  my 
occupation  would  be  gone.'  And  so  we 
missed  the  train ;  but  the  heroine  emerged 
from  the  pages  of  the  novel  a  model  of  all 
the  heroine  ought  to  be  under  difficult 
circumstances."  ^ 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  feelings  of 
readers  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  the 
characters  drawn  by  the  novelist  "  Mrs. 
Burnett,  how  could  you  kill  Tredennis  1 " 
asked  a  reader  of  Through  One  Adminis- 
tration. "  Why,  I  wrote  two  conclusions," 
^as  the  answer.  "  First  I  killed  both,  but 
that  would  not  do,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  kill  the  soldier.  It  broke  my 
heart,  for  I  loved  that  man,  but  he  had 
to  die  1 "  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mrs. 
Proudie  of  Anthony  TroUope  became  such 
a  bore  that  he  determined  to  get  rid  of 
her  by  killing  her. 

The  difference  in  the  methods  adopted 
by  different  authors  is  as  great  as  the 
difference  in  their  choice  of  subjects.  There 
is  a  story  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
different  characteristics  of  three  great 
nationalities  which  equally  illustrates  the 
different  paths  which  may  be  followed  in 
any  intellectual  enterpriea 

An  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  a 
Oerman,  competing  for  a  prize  offered  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
camel,  adopted  each  his  own  method  of 
research  upon  the  subject.  The  German, 
laying  in  a  stock  of  tobacco,  retired  to  his 
study  in  order  to  evolve  from  the  depths  of 
his  philosophic  consciousness  the  primitive 
notion  of  a  cameL  The  Frenchman  resorted 
to  the  nearest  library,  and  ransacked  its  con- 
tents with  a  view  to  collect  all  that  other 
men  had  said  upon  the  subject.  The  English- 
man packed  his  carpet-bf^  and  set  sail  for 
the  East,  that  he  might  study  the  habits 
of  the  animal  in  its  original  haunts.  The 
blending  of  these  three  methods  is  the 
perfection  of  study ;  but  the  Frenchman's 
method  is  not  unknown  even  among 
Englishmen.     Nor  is  it  to  be  absolutely 


condemned.  The  man  who  reads  a  hun- 
dred books  on  a  subject,  in  order  to  write 
one,  confers  a  real  benefit  upon  society, 
provided  he  does  his  work  well  But  some 
very  capital  work  has  been  written  without 
the  necessity  either  of  research  or  of 
original  investigation.  TroUope  drew  his 
famous  Archdeacon  without  ever  having 
met  a  live  Archdeacon.  He  never  lived  in 
any  cathedral  city  except  London ;  Arch- 
deacon Grantly  was  the  child  of  **  moral 
consciousness"  alone;  he  knew  nothing, 
except  indirectly,  about  Bishops  and  Deana. 
In  fact.  The  Warden  was  conceived  not 
primarily  as  a  clerical  novel,  but  as  a  novel 
which  should  work  out  a  dramatic  situation 
— that  of  an  honest,  amiable  man  who  was 
the  holder,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  6f  an 
endowment  which  was  in  itself  an  abuse, 
and  on  whose  devoted  head  should  fall  the 
thunders  of  those  who  attacked  the  abuse. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter  had  never  seen  the 
ocean  when  he  wrote  The  Sea;  neither 
Schiller  nor  Bossini  had  seen  Switzerland 
whentheywrotetheirWilliamTells.  George 
Cruikshimk's  sketches  of  the  Boulevards 
and  the  Palais  Koyal,  elaborated  from 
sketches  furnished  to  him,  were  wonder- 
fully spirited  and  true,  although  he  had 
never  been  across  the  Channel  Indeed, 
he  never  got  beyond  a  French  seaport  in 
the  course  of  his  long  life,  A  day  at 
Boulogne  comprehended  all  his  Continental 
experiences. 

Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  Lancaahire 
novelist,  when  he  wrote  Bookwood  and 
Jack  Sheppard,  relied  absolutely  on  his 
power  of  reading  up  and  assimilation,  and 
never  had  the  slightest  intercourse  with 
thieves  in  his  life.  It  is  said  that  when 
he  wrote  the  really  admirable  ride  of 
Turpin  to  York,  he  only  went  at  a  great 
pace  over  the  paper  with  a  road-map  and 
description  of  the  country  in  front  of  him. 
It  was  only  when  he  heard  everybody  say 
how  truly  the  country  was  described,  and 
how  faithfully  he  had  observed  distances 
and  localities,  that  he  actually  drove  over 
the  ground  for  the  first  time,  and  declared 
that  it  was  more  like  his  account  than  he 
could  have  imagined. 

"  A  man  would  do  well  to  carry  a  pencil 
in  his  pocket,  and  write  down  the  thoughts 
of  the  moment  Those  that  come  unsought 
for  are  generally  the  moat  valuable,  and 
should  be  secured,  because  they  seldom 
return."  This  was  the  advice  of  Lord 
Bacon,  whose  example  has  been  followed 
by  many  eminent  men.  For  instance,  it 
is  said  of  Hobbes  that,  when  he  composed 
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his  Leyiathan,  he  walked  much,  and  mnaed 
as  he  walked,  and  that  he  had  in  the  head 
of  his  cane  a  pen  and  inkhorn,  and  a  note- 
book in  his  pocket  As  soon  as  a  thought 
darted  into  his  mind,  he  entered  it  in  his 
book.  Miss  Martineau  has  recorded  that 
Banj  Cornwall's  favourite  method  of  com- 
position was  indulged  when  alone  in  a 
<nx>wd,  and  best  in  the  streets  of  Londoa 
He  had  also  a  habit  of  running  into  a  shop  to 
write  down  his  verses.  Tom  Moore's  custom 
was  to  compose  as  he  walked.  He  had  a 
table  in  his  garden,  on  which  he  wrote 
down  his  thoughts.  When  the  weather  was 
bad,  he  paced  up  and  down  his  small  study. 
It  is  extremely  desirable  that  thoughts 
should  be  written  as  they  rise  in  the  mind, 
because,  if  they  are  not  recorded  at  the 
time,  they  may  never  return.  "  I  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  ideas  which 
come  during  the  nighty  or  in  the  morning," 
says  Gaston  Plants,  the  electrical  engineer, 
"  that  I  have  always,  at  the  head  of  my 
bed,  paper  and  pencil  suspended  by  string, 
by  the  help  of  which  I  write  every  morn- 
ing the  ideas  I  have  been  able  to  conceive, 
particularly  upon  subjects  of  scientific 
research.  I  write  these  notes  in  obscurity, 
and  decipher  and  develop  them  in  the 
monring,  pen  in  hand."  The  philosopher 
Emerson  took  similar  pains  to  catch  a 
fleeting  thought,  for,  whenever  he  had  a 
happy  idea,  he  wrote  it  down,  and  when 
Mrs.  Emerson,  startled  in  the  night  by 
some  unusual  sound,  cried,  *'  What  is  the 
matter Y  Are  you  illl"  the  philosopher 
sofUy  replied,  "  No,  my  dear ;  only  an 
idea" 

Thackeray  confessed  that  the  tide  for 
his  novelt  Vanity  Fair,  came  to  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  that  he 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  three  times 
round  the  room,  shouting  the  words. 
Whether  in  town  or  country,  Landor 
reflected  and  composed  habitually  out 
walking,  and  therefore  preferred  at  all 
tamea  to  walk  alona  So  did  Buckle. 
Wordsworth  was  accustomed  to  compose 
his  Terse  in  his  solitary  walks,  carry  them 
in  his  memory,  and  get  wife  or  daughter 
to  write  them  down  on  his  return.  His 
excursions  and  peculiar  habits  gave  rise  to 
some  anxious  beliefs  amongst  the  ignorant 
peaaautry.  Even  his  sanity  was  questioned. 
The  peasantry  of  Rydal  thought  him  "  not 
quite  bisseF,"  because  he  always  walked 
alone,  and  was  met  at  odd  times  and  in 
odd  places.  Some  poets  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  humming  or  repeating  their  verses 
aloud  aa  they  composed  them.    Southey, 


for  instance,  boomed  his  verses  so  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  bittern  booming  by  Wilson, 
who  was  a  keen  sportsman.  If  so, 
Southey's  voice  must  not  have  been  very 
harmonious,  for  the  bittern  is  Shake- 
speare's "  night-raven's  dismal  voice." 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  certain 
popular  works  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  speculation.  A  few  months  ago, 
the  Americans  were  puzzling  their  brains 
to  discover  the  name  of  the  author  of  The 
Breadwinners.  Amongst  other  stinging 
charges  against  him,  to  induce  him  to 
break  the  silence,  was  that  it  was  a  base 
and  craven  thing  to  publish  a  book  anony- 
mously 1  '*My  motive  in  withholding  my 
name  is  simple  enough,"  he  said  to  his 
furious  critics.  "  I  am  engaged  in  business 
in  which  my  standing  would  be  seriously 
compromised  were  it  known  that  I  had 
written  a  novel  I  am  sure  that  my 
practical  efficiency  is  not  lessened  by  this 
act,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  I  could 
never  recover  firom  the  injury  it  would 
occasion  me  if  known  among  my  own 
colleagues.  For  that  positive  reason,  and 
for  the  negative  one  that  I  do  not  care  for 
publicity,  I  resolved  to  keep  the  know- 
ledge of  my  little  venture  in  authorship 
restricted  to  ss  small  a  circle  as  possible. 
Only  two  persons  beside  mjself  know  who 
wrote  The  Breadwinners." 

A  far  more  serious  dispute  followed  the 
publication  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation 
forty  years  ago.  The  theologians  of 
Scotland  were  wild  with  rage  at  the 
audacity  of  the  author,  who  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  had  he  been  discovered. 
In  scientific  circles  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers 
was  credited  with  the  authorship;  and 
Henry  GreviUe  seems  to  have  had  no 
doubt  upon  the  matter.  In  Leaves  from 
Uie  Diary  of  Henry  Greville  there  is  an 
entry  under  the  date  December  28th,  1847, 
as  follows  :  *^  I  have  been  reading  a  novel 
called  Jane  Eyre,  which  is  just  now  making 
a  great  sensation,  and  which  absorbed  and 
interested  me  more  than  any  novel  I  can 
recollect  having  read.  The  author  is  un- 
knovm.  Mrs.  Butler — Miss  Fanny  Kemble 
— who  is  greatly  struck  by  the  talent  of 
the  book,  fancies  it  is  written  by  Chambers 
— who  is  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation — because  she  thinks  that  who- 
ever wrote  it  must,  from  its  language,  be 
a  Scotchman,  and  from  its  sentiments  be  a 
Unitarian  ;  and  Chambers,  besides  answer- 
ing to  all  these  peculiarities,  has  an 
intimate  friend  who  l^lieves  in  supernatural 
agencies,  such  as  are  described  in  the  last 
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volume  of  the  book."  Thackeray  also  had 
the  credit  of  the  book. 

Nobody  knew  Charlotte  Bronte ;  but  she 
was  unable  to  keep  the  secret  very  long. 
The  late  R  H.  Home  was  present  at  that 
first  dinner-party  given  by  Mr.  (George 
Smith,  the  pubUsher,  when  Gurrer  Bell, 
then  in  the  first  flush  of  her  fame,  made 
her  earliest  appearance  in  a  London  dining* 
room.  She  was  anxious  to  preserve  the 
anonymity  of  her  literary  duiracter,  and 
was  introduced  by  her  true  nama  Home, 
however,  who  sat  next  to  her,  was, so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  her  identity.  Just 
previously  he  had  sent  to  the  new  author, 
under  cover  of  her  publisher,  a  copy  of 
his  Orion.  In  an  unguarded  moment 
Charlotte  Bront6  turned  to  him  and  said  : 

"I  was  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 

Home,  for  sending  me  your "  But  she 

checked  herself  with  an.  inward  start, 
having  thus  exploded  her  Currer  Bell 
secret  by  identifying  herself  with  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre. 

'^Ah,  Miss  Bronte,"  whispered  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  misfortune,  "you 
would  never  do  for  treasons  and 
stratagems ! " 

The  late  John  Blackwood  corresponded 
with  George  Eliot  some  time  before  he 
knew  that  she  was  a  woman.  He  called 
her  *'  Dear  Greorge,"  he  says,  and  often  used 
expressions  which  a  man  commonly  uses 
only  to  a  man  !  After  he  found  out  who 
"  Dear  George"  was,  he  was  naturally  a  little 
anxious  to  recall  some  of  the  expressions 
he  had  used.  Charles  Dickens,  however, 
detected  what  escaped  the  observation  of 
most  peopla  Writing  to  a  correspondent  in 
January,  1858,  he  said :  "  Will  you  by  such 
roundabout  ways  and  methods  as  may 
present  themselves  convey  this  note  of 
thanks  to  the  author  of  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,  whose  two  first  stories  I  can  never 
say  enough  of,  I  think  them  so  truly 
admirable  1  But  if  those  two  volumes,  or 
a  part  of  them,  were  not  written  by  a 
woman,  then  shsdl  I  begin  to  believe  uiat 
I  am  a  woman  myself." 


BELLONA'S  WORKSHOPS. 


There  is  no  need  to  ask  the  way  to  the 
Arsenal,  finding  ourselves  just  outside  Wool- 
wich station  shortly  before  two  o'clock,  post 
meridian,  for  all  along  the  streets  a  general 
trudge  is  going  on,  tramp,  tramp,  through 
drizzle  and  mud,  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  men  and  boys  all  plodding  in  the  same 


direction.  A  solitary  but  active  bell  is 
raising  a  discordant  clangour,  to  the  mndc 
of  which,  if  any  music  can  be  found  in  it^ 
everybody  sets  his  pace.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  indeed — ^the  male 
population,  that  is,  for  among  all  tiie 
swarms  of  sad-coloured  garments  there  is 
not  the  flutter  of  a  petticoat  to  be  seen,  or 
the  jaunty  handkerchief  of  a  factory-girl 
— all  the  gloomy  crowd  is  moving  upon 
one  central  spot,  leaving  only  women  and 
chUdren  to  take  care  of  the  houses  and 
mind  the  shops.  A  squad  of  artillerymen 
is  marching  in  the  same  direction,  and 
with  a  few  other  uniforms  scattered  here 
and  there,  gives  the  slightest  military  aspect 
to  the  scene ;  but  the  general  crowd  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  military  smartness, 

m  general  appearance. 

The  crowd  that  is  marching  back  to  work 
is  indeed  an  army  in  point  of  numbers. 
Something  like  six  thousand  men  are 
employed  in  the  Arsenal,  which  is  the  one 
and  only  centre  of  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  warlike  implements  and  equipage.  And 
here  we  are  at  the  main  gate  of  the  Arsenal 
— a  gateway  of  homely  red  brick,  with  a 
couple  of  old-fashioned  mortars  gaping  over 
the  entrance,  and  a  low  tower  at  the  side, 
within  which  the  noisy  bell  can  be  seen 
vigorously  wagging  up  and  down.  The 
main  gate  is  held  by  a  strong  body  of 
metropolitan  police,  who  scratinise  every 
face  as  it  passes  the  barrier.  Within  is  a 
maze  of  sheds  and  shanties  with  tramways 
running  in  every  direction,  among  which 
rise  the  handsome  old  brick  buildings  of 
the  Georgian  period,  the  officers'  quartersy 
and  the  old  gun  foundry,  buUt  at  a  time 
when  founding  a  gun  was  a  spedes  of 
solemnity  almost  like  the  launching  of  a 
ship. 

The  Arsenal  has  a  history  that  carries  us 
farther  back  than  its  Hanoverian  buildings. 
Some  kmd  of  a  depdt  of  arms  occupied  a 
small  portion  of  the  present  site  from  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Armada.  A 
store-account  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
taken  at  Woolwich,  is  still  in  existence, 
and  specifies,  "lY.  backs  and  brests  lor 
Almayne  Corsletts,  beside  L  od  backe. 
Lxxv.  coUers  with  bombards.  xlviiL  Bur- 
gonets  and  huskina  cccxxxiiL  murriona 
blacks,  and  xil  Burgonets,  old  and  nothing 
worth."  And  among  the  old  buildings 
pulled  down  in  the  last  century  was  a  eon- 
spicuous  tower,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Prince  Bupert's  Tower,  while  somewhere 
among  this  maze  of  sheds  and  atoret,  a 
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footpath  once  existed,  that  was  known  as 
Prince  Rupert's  Walk.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  old  soldier,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience of  the  futility  of  mere  cavalry 
charges,  took  much  to  science  in  his  later 
days,  and  was  curious  in  the  matter  of 
chemical  compounds  and  explosives,  and  it 
is  likely  enough  that  the  Prince  made  a 
beginning  of  the  laboratory  which  has 
grown  to  such  huge  proportions. 

All  this  time  the  site  of  the  present 
arsenal  was  known  as  Tower  Place  or 
King's  Warrea  Babbits  frisked  in  the 
sunshine,  and  flashed  in  and  out  of  sight 
where  now  great  guns  show  black  and 
ominous,  and  where  the  ground  shakes 
under  the  blows  of  the  steam-hammer. 
As  early  as  1668,  guns,  carriages,  and 
stores  were  concentrated  at  Woolwich,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  royal 
laboratory,  which  had  been  established  at 
Oreenwich,  was  removed  to  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  big  guns  were 
sUJl  cast  at  Moorfields,  in  the  foundry 
which  was  later  to  become  famous  as 
Wesley's  first  chapel,  till  an  explosion  in 
1716,  when  the  guns  captured  in  Marl- 
borough's victories  were  being  recast,  was 
the  cause  of  the  establishment  being 
removed  to  Woolwich.  The  popular  story 
of  the  young  Flemish  engineer  who  fore- 
told the  explosion,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  made  chief  of  the  works,  has  no 
distinct  corroboration  from  contemporary 
records,  but  the  hero  of  the  story — 
one  Schalch,  of  Douay  —  undoubtedly 
became  the  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment. In  1741  an  academy  or  school 
of  gunnery  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  works,  the  embryo  of  the  existing 
Boyal  Military  Academy  on  Woolwich 
Common,  which  turns  out  all  the  engineer 
and  artillery  officers  of  the  Queen's  service. 
Finally,  in  1805,  the  whole  establishment 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Boyal 
Arsenid,  and  the  forty-two  acres  of  land 
which  constituted  the  original  Tower  Place 
have  expanded  to  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  acres — be  the  same  more  or 
less — now  covered  by  this  great  factory  of 
warlike  implements,  probably  the  most 
extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Not  that  this  country  has  by 
any  means  the  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture of  warlike  engines,  or  that  the 
great  military  nations  of  the  Continent 
are  much  behind  us  in  the  application  of 
machinery  to  war  material,  but  that  other 
nations  have  avoided  a  concentration  of 
such  establishments  at  one  spot,  the  capture 


of  which  or  destruction  by  the  enemy 
would  paralyse  the  whole  military  force; 
while  we,  confiding  in  the  immunities  of 
our  sea-girt  isle,  have  collected  all  our 
Bellona's  eggs  into  one  basket 

The  element  of  danger  in  this  state 
of  things  has  not  escaped  official  re- 
cognition. A  commission  in  1860  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  central 
arsenal  and  manufactory  at  Cannock  Chase 
in  Staffordshire,  with  plenty  of  the  raw 
material  and  skilled  labour  close  at  hand, 
and  this  connected  with  a  western  arsenal 
at  Rancora  But  these  daring  sugt^esiions 
have  never  been  carried  oat  And,  after 
all,  seeing  that  our  warlike  stores  are 
mostly  wanted  for  foreign  expeditions,  the 
advantage  of  having  our  arsenal  placed 
upon  our  great  river,  and  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  administration,  may  be  held 
to  outweigh  the  undoubted  risks  referred 
to. 

When  the  Dutch,  in  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  Med  way,  and 
burnt  the  ships  in  Chatham  Dockyard,  they 
were  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to  Woolwich, 
and  ships  were  suiik  across  the  river  channel 
to  obstruct  their  progress.  The  damage 
then  to  be  done  by  an  enemy  would  have 
been  trifling  compared  with  what  might  be 
done  now.  But  the  development  of  torpedo 
systems  has  been  so  great  of  late  years  that 
it  would  be  little  short  of  madness  on  the 
part  of  a  naval  commander  to  bring  his 
ships  so  far  up  an  intricate  chazmel,  when 
once  there  had  been  the  opportunity  of 
planting  it  with  torpedoes. 

Anyhow,  the  approach  to  the  nucleus  of 
our  national  defences  is  not  marked  by 
lines  of  ramparts  or  redoubts,  but  by  a 
strong  body  of  the  metropolitan  police,  far 
more  effective,  no  doubt,  against  the  secret 
foes,  who,  just  now,  are  most  to  be  dreaded. 
The  bell  has  ceased  its  clangour,  the  work* 
men  are  at  work,  and  the  noise  of  engines 
and  the  hum  of  many  wheels  are  to  be 
heard.  As  we  enter  an  immense  machine- 
shed,  where  the  primary  work  of  bullet- 
making  is  going  on  upon  a  great  scale, 
our  guide  leads  the  way  to  an  inner 
room,  on  the  door  of  which  is  marked, 
*'  Lead-squirting  Boom,"  as  if  there  were 
beings  within  who  amused  themselves  with 
Qoilp-like  malignity  with  squirting  about 
the  molten  metal. 

So  far,  the  squirting  seems  to  be  of  a 
harmless  character.  But  on  one  side  is  a 
row  of  furnaces  and  cauldrons,  which  we 
may  look  upon  with  interest  and  awe. 
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Veritable  witches-caaldrons  are  they,  round 
about  which  the  stem  aisters,  who  ride  on 
the  battle-clouds  and  revel  in  haman 
daughter,  might  dance  to  esctatic  measure. 
For  these  cauldrons  boil  and  bubble  with 
the  lead  that  shaU  hiss  over  the  battle- 
fields of  the  future.  The  lives  of  brave 
men  are  bubbling  in  those  fataV  cauldrons. 

The  lead  having  been  properly  amalga- 
mated, is  now  run  into  a  sunken  cylindrical 
holder,  where,  having  been  allowed  to  cool 
a  little,  so  as  to  acquire  a  treacly  con- 
sistency, an  end  is  drawn  through  a  funnel- 
shaped  opening  and  pulled  out  in  a  bright, 
flexible  rod,  cooling  as  it  goes — which  some 
men  now  wind  up  on  a  big  reel — a  long, 
drawn,  solid  gas-pipe,  only  looking  rather 
like  silver  than  lead  in  its  brightness.  And 
we  may  follow  this  bright  serpentine  roll 
into  the  big  bullet-factory  beyond,  where 
innumerable  machines  are  waiting  for  it, 
to  cut  it  into  little  quids,  or  chunks,  bright 
still  and  innocent-looking,  while,  with  here 
a  bang  and  there  a  snip,  the  little  innocent 
quid  assumes  the  aspect  of  one  of  those 
bullets  which  peep  so  wickedly  from  the 
ends  of  the  Martini  cartridges. 

In  another  shed  thin  sheets  of  brass  are 
passing  under  the  fingers  of  other  machines, 
fed  by  boys  and  young  men,  and  are 
punched  and  twisted  into  so  many  little 
brass  cylinders,  which  are  finished  here 
and  gauged  there,  and  finally  pass  under 
the  view  of  keen-eyed  detectives,  who, 
taking  them  up  in  batches  of  twenty  or  so, 
throw  aside  now  and  then  a  defective 
specimen,  while  the  rest  are  shovelled  into 
baskets  and  carried  away.  In  another 
place  are  being  made  the  capsules  which 
close  the  cartridge  with  the  strikers  that 
are  destined  to  explode  the  charge.  The 
final  meeting  of  brass  case  and  leaden 
bullet  with  the  villainous  saltpetre  that 
completes  the  charge  is  not  effected  within 
the  walls  of  the  Arsenal.  Down  there 
among  the  marshes  are  little  detached 
sheds,  where  such  more  or  less  dangerous 
operations  are  conducted  with  all  due 
regard  for  safety  and  privacy.  Little 
accidents  happen  now  and  then,  and  once 
or  twice  in  a  lifetime  such  an  explosion  as 
that  wild  flight  of  war-rockets  which  scared 
all  London,  and  gave  Woolwich  a  notion 
of  what  a  hostile  attack  might  be  like. 

And  in  the  way  of  brasswork,  what  marvel- 
lous finish  and  minuteness  are  there  in  the 
component  parts  of  those  fuses,  destined 
for  explosive  missiles  —  time-fuses  and 
percussion-fuses  in  aU  their  varieties,  with 
new  varieties  in  process  of  being  thought 


out  and  elaborated,  with  all  their  delicate 
appliances.  How  far  removed  are  all  these 
from  the  primitive  roughness  of  the  early 
fuse — the  plug  of  wo(ra,  with  the  morsel 
of  slow-match  inserted,  cut  long  or  short 
in  the  rough  judgment  of  the  artilleryman, 
and  ignited  by  the  flash  of  the  discharge  1 
But  all  our  mechanical  appliances  have  not 
got  rid  of  the  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  fuse  —  dangerous  even  under  careful 
management,  as  the  recent  sad  accident  at 
Shoeburyness  conclusively  shows. 

From  fuses  we  may  move  on  to  rifled 
shells,  which  have  also  reached  an  elabora- 
tion undreamed  of  by  our  earlier  artil- 
lerists. From  the  great  furnaces  molten 
iron  runs  out  in  a  bright,  glowing  stream, 
with  showers  of  hot,  fiery  stars  flying  in 
all  directions — runs  into  the  wheeled  metal 
carriers,  and  is  rolled  off  to  the  moulds, 
and  poured  into  the  elaborate  cases,  which 
squirm  and  squirt  forth  fire  and  flames  in 
all  directions.  Often  the  shell  is  built 
up  of  various  pieces  —  the  interior  filled 
with  iron  bullets  in  a  resinous  compdte 
suggestive  of  plum-jam,  with  a  wooden 
cap  to  nuJce  all  tight,  and  the  conical  point 
screwed  upon  the  top  of  alL  Before  the 
case  is  filled,  however,  it  is  pitted  at 
regular  intervals,  by  the  drilling-machine, 
with  round  holes,  while  another  machine 
scoops  out  a  groove  roundthe  bottom  of  each 
pit,  and  a  tUrd  engine  gives  an  inexorable 
thump  to  a  copper  stud,  and  drives  it  in 
with  such  force  as  to  fill  the  inner  groove, 
when  the  stud  can  be  sooner  torn  asunder 
thaxi  plucked  out  These  are  for  the  rifled 
guns,  into  the  grooves  of  which  the  copper 
bolts  are  made  to  flt 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  pattern -room  of  projectiles,  where 
models  of  all  the  projectiles  in  use  are 
carefully  preserved  in  all  the  radiance 
of  polish  and  lacquer ;  monster  shells  for 
the  monster  guns,  dwindling  down  to  the 
little  steel-tipped  spikes  that  do  duty  for 
the  toy-like  mountain  guns.  Here,  indeed, 
are  two  lofty  rooms  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
death  -  dealing  apparatus  of  the  most 
elaborate  structure,  while  in  the  lobby,  by 
an  unconscious  satirical  stroke,  stand  two 
primitive-looking  tubes  of  simple  con- 
struction, labelled  as  for  "the  preservation 
of  life  "  in  shipwrecks 

From  the  projectile-room,  which  some- 
how suggests  the  reptile-room  of  a  great 
zoological  collection,  full  of  bright,  shining 
things  carefully  wrapped  up,  so  elegant 
and  so  deadly — from  this  we  pass  by  a 
natural   transition   to    the   Boyal    Gun 
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Factory.  Hitherto  we  hare  been  engaged 
upon  the  Royal  Laboratory — ^a  strange 
name  for  snch  a  manufactory  of  varieid 
warlike  stores — ^bnt  the  thing  has  grown 
np  aboQt  the  original  laboratory,  while  the 
laboratory  proper,  the  scene  of  experi- 
ments and  tests,  and  general  research  into 
the  properties  of  exploaire  compoands, 
occapies  a  neat,  old-fashioned  building  all 
to  itself,  which  is  carefully  closed  against 
the  outside  world.  Connected  with  the 
laboratory,  too,  are  the  torpedo  works 
bosily  occupied  with  all  such  kinds  of 
maclunes — torpedoes  to  be  fired  by 
electricity  from  fixed  points  ;  torpedoes  to 
lie  in  wait  in  muddy  channels,  and  explode 
at  the  first  graze  of  a  ship's  keel ;  torpedoes 
to  dart  out  fishlike  upon  a  passing  TesseL 
All  the  inventions  which  ate  destined 
probably  to  change  the  face  of  naval  war- 
fare, and  render  the  ironclad  war-ship  as 
obsolete  as  the  mailclad  warrior,  are  here 
in  course  of  manu&cture,  but^  it  may  be 
said,  on  a  very  inadequate  scale  looking  to 
th6  possible  wants  of  the  future. 

But  on  the  whole  the  Laboratory  is 
a  grand  department,  hardly  to  be 
equalled  anywhere  for  beauty  and  nicety 
of  machinery,  with  a  potentiality  of 
rwid  production  quite  amazing.  The 
rifle-shell  factory,  for  instance,  that  we 
have  just  visited,  with  nearly  a  thousand 
machines  of  various  kinds,  can  turn  out 
somewhere  about  seven  thousand  pro- 
jeetQes  of  all  kinds  weekly,  or  not  far  from 
three  hundred  tons  of  metal  Then  there 
are  big  sheds  set  apart  for  carpenters' 
work,  to  make  all  the  innumerable  cases  and 
boxes  required  for  the  vast  array  of  warlike 
stores.  Here  is  box-making  in  its  com- 
pleteet  form,  the  rough  plank  cut,  and 
shaved,  and  planed,  and  fitted,  dovetailed, 
and  joined  together,  and  turned  out  strong, 
and  smooth,  and  perfect,  by  a  series  of 
ingenious  machines— over  a  hundred  in 
nnmber—of  which  the  human  artificers 
seem  only  the  humble,  obedient  servants. 
Then  there  is  a  brass  foundry  supplying 
castings  for  fuses,  taps,  joints,  and  all 
kinds  of  minute  appliances,  and  other 
minor  departments  exist,  of  which  only 
the  superintending  ofiicers  could  give  a 
detailed  account 

The  regular  staff  which  controls  and 
manipulates  all  this  complicated  array  of 
semi-intelligent  machinery,  consists  of  two 
artillery  officers  in  chief  command,  forty 
derks  and  writers,  thirty  masters,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  artificers,  and  about 
eighteen    hundred   labourers.      And  the 


importance  of  this  great  branch  of  the 
Areenal  may  be  judged  from  the  Estimates, 
in  which  we  shall  find  that  out  of  about 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  war  material, 
nearly  one-half — in  round  numbers,  up- 
wards of  half  a  million — is  expended  upon 
the  laboratory. 

And  now  for  the  Gun  Factory,  the  gates 
of  which  have  been  gaping  for  us  while 
engaged  upon  this  short  statistical  ex- 
cursion— the  great  Gun  Factory,  which 
presents  more  striking  and  picturesque 
features  than  any  other  part  of  the 
establishment.  Here  are  great  masses  of 
metal  glowing  with  a  dull  red  heat,  which 
are  gradually  being  beaten  into  shape 
under  the  thunderous  blows  of  mighty 
steam-hammers.  There  is  one  of  these 
hammers — the  father  of  them  all — that 
gives  a  crunch  of  thirty-tons  power,  and 
that  will  also  gently  crack  the  top  of  an 
egg  without  smashiug  it  In  another  place 
a  score  of  men  are  clinging  about  a  great 
beam,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  more 
shapely  mass  of  iron,  in  which  the  linea- 
ments of  some  death-dealer  of  the  future 
can  be  vaguely  traced.  The  master-smith, 
with  muffled  face  and  hands,  approaches  the 
glowing  monster.  He  lays  a  cutting-edge 
upon  it — a  cheese-cutter,  with  a  long  rod 
by  way  of  handle,  the  steam-hammer  gives 
a  sentle  tap,  just  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing is  plumb  centre,  and  then,  with  a 
thump  that  shakes  the  earth,  the  knife  is 
driven  into  the  hot  metal,  as  if  it  were  so 
much  cheese.  A  twist  by  the  score  of 
brawny  arms,  another  tap,  another  thump, 
and  the  cheese-cutting  goes  on  apace. 
Elsewhere  a  great  breech-piece  is  slowly 
twirling  in  the  lathe,  while  shavings  of 
bright  metal  twirl  from  its  polished  side. 
Again,  a  steel  tube  is  being  bored  and 
rifled,  while  in  another  place  a  great  coil  of 
wrought  iron  is  being  welded  into  one 
homogeneous  mass. 

To  deal  once  more  a  little  with  statistics, 
the  royal  gun-factories  consist  of  forges, 
smith's  shop,  rolling  mills,  pattern  shop, 
brass  and  iron  foundry,  gun-boring  mill, 
tool  rooms,  turneries,  lighting  room,  field 
gun  section  engine  repairing  shop,  with 
other  branches.  In  these  various  depart- 
ments are  at  work  some  six  hundred 
machines,  lathes,  and  boring  machines, 
drilling  machines,  other  machines  for 
rifling,  planing,  slotting,  shaping,  milling, 
screwing,  lopping,  and  wheel  -  cutting. 
Twenty  weighing  machines  record  and 
regulate  the  production ;  two  circular  saws 
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are  at  work,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
vices  are  waiting  to  grip  anything  they  can 
get  hold  of.  Then  fifty-four  furnaces  con- 
tinually do  blow,  with  the  aid  of  aix  blow- 
ing fans,  while  there  is  engine-power  to  the 
extent  of  seven  hundred  horses,  and  boiler- 
power  to  a  much  greater  extent.  And  the 
factories  can  produce  six  thousand  tons  of 
guns,  from  the  light  mountain  howitzer  to 
be  carried  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  to  the 
latest  Woolwich  Infant  of  eighty  tons  or 
more.  At  the  head  of  the  factories  are  two 
or  more  artillery  officers,  while  the  general 
staff  consists  of  twenty-four  clerks,  draughts- 
men, and  timekeepers,  twenty-four  fore- 
men, three  hundred  and  eighty-six  artificers, 
and  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  labourers 
and  boys;  while  as  for  total  annual 
cost^  the  guns  take  in  round  numbers 
a  quarter  of  a  million  from  the  annual 
estimates. 

There  is  a  skeleton,  however,  in  the 
factory  cupboard,  a  startling  kind  of 
memento  that  the  best  of  guns,  so  con- 
sidered, may  fail  at  a  pinch,  in  the  shape  of 
the  burst  gun  of  the  Thunderer,  which 
occupies  a  quiet  but  instructive  comer; 
its  jacket  rent,  its  breechpiece  shattered, 
and  all  its  cunning  coils  and  weldings  torn 
asunder.  A  double  charge  rammed  in,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  say  the  authorities,  in 
explanation  of  the  burst.  And  yet  similar 
guns  have  been  treble  charged,  and  have 
stood  the  shock  without  damage.  Any- 
how, the  big  gun  problem  seems  not  yet 
thoroughly  solved,  and  the  manufacture  not 
to  have  reached  the  perfection  of  other 
branches  of  ordnance. 

From  the  heat  of  the  furnaces,  the  glow 
of  the  red-hot  guns,  and  the  crash  of  the 
steam-hammers,  it  is  a  pleasant  relief  to 
come  out  upon  the  wharves  and  quays,  cum- 
bered with  great  packages  marked  in  great 
black  letters — Principal  Medical  Officer, 
Principal  Commissariat  Officer,  Command- 
ing (Mcer  Royal  Artillery,  Commanding 
Officer  Royal  Engineers,  all  labelled 
Suakin,  while  from  the  river  beyond, 
gleaming  yellow  and  turbid  through  the 
haze,  rise  the  black  funnels  of  the  trans- 
ports. Derricks  and  cranes  are  swinging 
their  loads  on  high,  and  the  cheery  yo-heave- 
ho  of  the  sailors  mingles  with  the  rattling 
of  chains  and  blocks.  A  sort  of  Shetland 
pony  in  the  way  of  a  locomotive  is  prancing 
along  the  railway  line,  with  a  lot  of  rail- 
way-trucks in  tow — ^full-sized  trucks  which 
are  running  on  the  broader  gauge,  and 
another  lilliputiau  engine  is  rushing  at  us 
from  a  siding  with  its  train  of  diimnutive 


waggons,  shrieking  to  everybody  to  get  out 
of  the  way. 

And  now  we  are  in  the  domain  of  the 
storekeeping  branch — an  important  one  in 
its  way — which  deals  with  all  the  munitions 
of  war,  when  they  leave  the  various 
factories,  and  forwards  them  to  their 
destinations,  or  keeps  them  in  store  for 
future  needs.  This  is  the  department 
of  Commissaries  of  Ordnance — ^who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Commissariat  Com- 
missaries— under  whom  is  a  considerable 
staff — between  seven  and  eight  hundred — 
of  artificers,  labourers,  women,  and  girls. 
And  beyond  the  Ordnance  premises  are  the 
commissariat  hay  stores,  where  the  com- 
pressed hay  for  the  use  of  the  expedition 
is  bebg  packed  by  hydraulic  presses. 

There  is  one  quiet  comer  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  busUe,  and  this  is  known  as  the 
cemetery,  where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
present  race  of  guns  sleep  peacefully  side 
by  side,  the  relics  of  a  less  scientific  age, 
when  people  were  content  to  be  knocked 
to  pieces  with  less  elaborate  appliances. 
It  is  not  an  unmixed  gain,  perhaps,  all  this 
complicated  machinery  of  war.  The  Arab, 
who  starts  on  his  campaion  with  a  bag  of 
dates  and  a  goatskin  filled  with  water  flung 
over  his  saddle-bow,  has  certain  advantages 
in  die  desert  over  Tom  Atkins  with  the 
long  train  of  equipages  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  lumbering  behind  him.  And  some 
of  these  old  guns  that  were  burst  in  the 
fifties  seem  to  carry  us  back  half-way  to 
the  era  of  dates  and  water-ekins.  Those 
Crimean  days,  for  instance,  when  half  the 
army  were  still  armed  with  Brown  Bess, 
and  bit  the  ends  off  their  brown  paper 
cartridges,  and  rammed  down  the  bullets 
which  were  made  obligingly  loose  to  save 
trouble  with  iron  ramrods,  and  wore 
pouches  for  percussion -caps,  and  blazed 
away  into  the  blue  without  troubling 
themselves  about  sights  front  or  back,  or 
judging  distances,  and  were  knocked  over 
with  round  shot  fired  from  c(»nmon  cast^ 
iron  guns. 

The  last  great  department  of  the  Arsenal 
is  still  to  be  visited,  the  Royal  Carriage 
Works,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
royal  carriages  which  roll  so  smartly  along 
with  princes  of  the  blood,  and  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  but  of  those 
more  stem  and  sombre  vehicles  which 
show  best  amid  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
battle. 

Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriage 
Gaping  with  fatal  mouths. 

And  here  we  have  forges  and  furnaces, 
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with  steam-hammer  foundries  and  saw- 
mills ;  machines  of  all  kinds  for  forging, 
nat  and  bolt  making,  riveting,  shearing, 
punching,  cutting,  planing ;  lathes,  drilk, 
circular  saws,  with  many  others  whose 
purposes  would  only  be  known  to  the 
initiated  Here  is  one  floor  devoted 
entirely  to  wheels,  the  spokes,  felloes, 
and  tires,  all  of  which  are  turned  out  by 
ingenious  machines  with  a  little  human 
supervisioa  From  the  carriage-factory 
can  be  turned  out  each  year  sixty-five 
field  batteries  amply  equipped,  a  hundred 
and  eighty  naval  or  garrison  carriages, 
with  slides  or  platfonns,  twenty  -  four 
turret-carriages,  three  hundred  and  sixtj 
transport-carriages.  The  department  is 
worked  by  a  BtSS  of  two  or  three  artillery 
officers,  a  civil  manager  and  assistant^ 
thirty-eight  clerks  and  writers,  thirty-eight 
masters  and  foremen,  some  eight  hundred 
artificers,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
labourers  and  boya 

Here,  too,  we  meet  with  ambulance 
waggons,  with  their  swing-cots  for  the 
badly  wounded,  carts  for  provender,  carts 
for  the  field-train,  general  shandrydans, 
and  ammunition-waggons.  Here,  too,  we 
find  the  hospital  fittings,  down  to  the 
operating  •  table  with  its  painful  sagges- 
tions. 

With  aU  its  numerous  functions  the 
carriage-factory  is  naturally  one  of  the 
money  -  spending  departments,  and  its 
normal  cost  is  some  thousands  over  the 
quarter  of  a  million  expended  by  the  gun- 
factory.  Bat  the  three  departments, 
laboratory,  gun,  and  carriage,  account  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  war  materiab 
— ^the  remaining  items  of  any  consequence 
being  the  rifle  manufactory  at  infield, 
another  small  arm  establishment  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  gunpowder  factory  at 
Waltham,  which,  among  them,  spend 
annually  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand, 
more  or  less,  but  generally  more,  by  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  pounda 

Among  other  curious  sights  of  the  Soyal 
Arsenal  are  the  stores  for  the  equipment  of 
cavalry  and  transport,  with  an  array  of 
all  kinds  of  saddles — ^pack-saddles,  draught 
harness,  and  all  other  sorts  of  horse-gear. 
Here  stand  stirrup-irons  in  columns  reach- 
ing up  to  the  roof,  and  the  ceiling  itself  is 
composed  of  cavalry  bits,  whose  embossed 
cheek-plates  form  a  kind  of  fretted  vaulting 
overhiud.  Bridle-chains  and  halters  hang 
there,  too,  in  their  thousands,  and  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  quietude  and  repose 
About  these  regions  which  is  quite  refresh- 


ing after   the   roar   and   bustle    of  the 
factoriea 

For  there  the  wheels  are  ever  whirling, 
the  furnaces  ever  roaring,  the  steam- 
hammers  thumping  night  and  day,  without 
haste,  but  without  rest  There  is  some- 
thing fateful  and  imposing  indeed  in  all 
this  busy  hum  and  whirl — ^in  the  anxious 
pressure  of  never-resting  toil  Nighty  and 
day  the  great  complicated  machine  is  at 
work,  making  up  for  lost  time,  preparing  for 
eventualities  which  are  still  hidden  in  the 
mist  of  futurity.  If  there  are  anv  rabbits 
still  left  underground  in  the  old  king's 
warren,  even  they  might  form  an  idea  from 
the  continual  tramp  and  thump  overhead 
that  unquietude  reigned  among  the  human 
swarm  abova  With  peace  and  prosperity 
the  machine  grinds  slowly,  one  wheel 
after  another  is  stopped,  the  furnaces  grow 
cold,  a  sort  of  lassitude  creeps  over  the 
placei  Then  some  note  of  danger  sounds, 
or  come  some  tidings  of  alarm.  The  wheels 
begin  again,  whirring  and  whizzing  as  if 
weaving  the  web  of  fata  The  hammer  of 
Thor  IB  heard,  furnaces  roar,  and  the  bright 
metal  leaps  forth  in  continual  jets  of 
flama 


WHICH  OF  THEMt 

A  STORY  IN  TEN  CHAPTEBS.     OHAPTBI^  IIL 

The  party  assembled  round  the  Wood- 
lands breakfast-table  next  morning  eyed 
each  other  with  suppressed  interest,  in- 
tensified in  Lucy  by  the  sense  that  her 
own  fate  was  wrapped  up  in  the  handker- 
chief which  it  was  for  her  uncle,  and  not 
for  her,  to  throw.  The  young  men,  of 
course,  did  not  know  that  the  lady  was  one 
of  the  fixtures  that  went  with  the  property; 
but  they  all  had  a  very  good  guess  that 
to  win  the  one  would  be  the  chief  step 
towards  winning  the  other..  Yorkshire 
Alan  did  not  care  very  much  about  either. 
Large-Umbed  and  rather  loosely  built,  with 
light  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes,  he  carried 
about  with  him  a  breath  from  his  native 
moors,  and  there  seemed  something  incon- 
gruous in  the  idea  of  putting  him  into  a 
merchant's  offica  Neither  did  he  wish  ii 
His  head  was  full  of  Canada,  and  the  great 
things  he  was  going  to  do  there ;  he  would 
not  have  given  a  thank-you  to  be  made 
master  of  all  Qracechurch  Street,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  be  married.  He  grudged 
a  month  away  from  the  home  he  was  to 
leave  next  spring,  and  only  his  father's 
commands  —  and  the  partridges  —  had 
brought  him  to  Sorrey  at  alL 
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Alan  from  Kensington  had  very  little 
anxiety.  He  was,  when  he  chose,  a  ladies' 
man ;  he  knew  how  to  ttiake  himself  agree- 
able to  old  fellows — one  had  only  to  call 
them  *'  sir,"  agree  with  all  they  said,  and 
listen  to  all  their  old  stories;  badness 
woold  be  a  bore,  bat  he  coald  soon  get  it 
np  from  the  clerks;  and,  as  caase  and 
motive  of  all  this  exertion,  he  was  deeply 
in  debt  If  no  lacky  fate  had  come  to  his 
rescue,  an  era  of  retrenchment,  shabbinees, 
perhaps  even  retirement  tor  the  Continent, 
mast  sooner  or  later  have  arrived.  Bat 
now  there  would  be  no  come-down  in 
merging  the  close  of  a  showy  youth  into 
the  soad  prosperity  of  mercantile  life. 
With  a  handsome  house  in  London,  a  place 
in  the  country,  and  a  pretty  and  lady-like 
wife,  a  man  of  his  style  coald  keep  any 
company  he  chose,  and  he  chose  to  keep 
very  good  company,  though  he  could  not 
always  get  it  The  old  ^y  was  going  ofT 
the  hooks  very  opportunely,  and  even  if 
he  delayed  the  final  act,  the  report  of 
Kensington's  heirship  would  be  nearly  as 
satisfactory  to  his  creditors  as  the  fact. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  he  was  tali 
and  dark,  carried  himself  like  a  man  who 
had  been  trained  in  athletics  at  Harrow  and 
Cambridge,  always  knew  the  right  thing  to 
wear,  and  genenJiy  the  right  thing  to  say. 

Alan  from  Brixton  was  much  the  least 
gentlemanly  of  the  three.  His  dusky  hair 
and  pale  complexion  carried  an  everlasting 
reminder  of  the  shop  and  the  desk.  He 
was  ondisguisedly  eager  to  make  a  favour- 
able impression,  and  miserably  uncertain 
how  to  set  about  doing  itw  His  com- 
mercially-trained mind  appreciated  to  the 
full  the  greatness  of  his  uncle.  He  bowed 
down  and  worshipped  before  the  dosed 
door  of  that  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Business  in  Oracechurch  Street,  into  which 
his  father  had  long  ago  striven  in  vain  to 
obtain  for  him  an  entrance.  To  hold  the 
key  thereof  as  master  and  high  priest  was 
a  height  of  glory,  the  very  thought 
of  which  made  him  diuy,  and  yet  eager. 
To  him  alone  of  the  cousins,  his  unde's 
work  would  be  no  drawback  from  his 
unde's  fortuna  But  just  now,  while  a 
glorious  hope  fluttered  its  bright  wings 
before  him,  a  miserable  little  worm  was 
secretly  gnawing  at  his  heart.  In  other 
words,  he  was  extremely  uncomfortable  at 
the  prospect  of  the  day*s  shooting.  He 
had  done  his  very  best,  though,  to  rise  to 
the  occasion.  He  had  fitted  himself  out 
from  top  to  toe  at  the  right  shop  in  the 
Strand,  and  now  appeared  in  a  heather 


coloured  shooting-suit,  which  shouted  its 
newness  from  every  crease — ^his  thin  1^ 
encased  in  thick  ribbed  stockings,  calca- 
lated  to  protect  them  against  the  chill 
blasts  of  early  September  and  the  fierce 
assaults  of  turnip  -  leaves.  He  hsd 
acquainted  himself  with  the  use  of  arms 
by  diligent  practice  at  a  shooting-galleiy 
every  evening  since  he  received  his  uncle's 
invitation,  and  his  success  had  been  snch 
that  he  thought  he  need  not  quail  before 
any  bird  or  any  keeper.  But  nevertheless 
he  did  quail. 

Breakfast  was  rapidly  dispatched,  and 
soon  the  four  Alan  Marstons  were  crunch- 
ing the  crisp  stubble  under  their  feet, 
brashing  through  the  yellowing  turnips, 
and  breathing  the  frost-chilled,  sun-warmed 
air  of  a  perfect  autumn  morning. 

The  birds  sprang  up  into  the  wind,  the 
blue  puffs  of  smoke  melted  one  after  the 
other  into  the  mild  base  of  the  distance. 
The  sport  was  good ;  the  dogs  were  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  on  the 
First;  and,  in  due  time,  the  lunch  was 
excellent 

But  the  enjoyment  had  by  no  means 
been  equally  distributed  when  that  period 
of  repose  arrived. 

Very  soon  after  the  start,  a  covey  rose 
within  easy  shot  of  Mr.  Marston.  He 
threw  up  his  gun  and  flred  inst-antly,  but 
missed  thenoL  Not  a  bird  fell.  Yorkshire 
Alan,  who  was  next  to  him,  and  had 
noticed  a  slight  trembling  of  his  hand 
when  loading,  was  not  surprised ;  but  the 
old  man  was. 

"  Missed  them  1 "  he  said  disconsolately. 
"  And  what  a  shot  1  Don't  know  how  I 
could  have  done  it  Am  I  breaking  op  so 
soont " 

'*  Not  a  bit,  sir,"  returned  old  Willy, 
the  head-keeper.  '^It  was  that  bit  of  a 
branch  coming  down  of  a  sudden  between 
you  and  them ;  it  put  you  out  It  would 
have  put  out  anybody." 

"  Oh,  a  branch,  was  it  % "  repeated  Mr. 
Marston  vaguely,  pojBzled,  but  somewhat 
oomforted. 

Alan  and  the  keeper  interchanged 
glances,  and  Alan  took  his  part.  He  kept 
thenceforward  dose  behind  his  onde,  and 
fired  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
tima  In  the  resulting  confusion  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  shot  birds,  Mr.  Marston 
was  easily  satisfied  that  he  had  killed  n&ore 
than  his  share,  and  he  was  perfectly  happy. 

Kensiugton  went  striding  along  by 
himself,  paying  very  little  attention  to 
what  anyone  else  was  doing,  and  acquitting 
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himself  very  well  He  highly  approved  of 
the  way  in  which  his  unde  had  worked  up 
the  partridges,  and  resolved  that  when  he 
waa  master^  he  would  retain  the  keepers, 
and  stock  the  plantations  with  pheasants. 

Bat  sore  were  the  tribulations  of  him  of 
Brixton.  He  walked  along,  clutcbiDg  his 
gun  with  an  air  of  stern  determination,  and 
keeping  his  eye  on  Kensiogton,  in  order  to 
do  exactly  as  he  did.  Up  went  Kensington's 
gun,  and  up  went  Brixton's ;  bang  went  the 
one,  and  bang  went  the  other ;  a  partridge 
fell  flattering  to  the  earth,  and  two  grains  of 
shot  riddled  Kensiugton's  hat.  He  looked 
round  with  an  augry  word  and  saw  Brixton 
staring  up  into  the  sky,  and  then  all  around, 
to  see  what  he  had  shot 

*^Yoa  hit  black  game  that  time,"  he 
remarked  coolly.  *  *  Next  time  you'll  oblige 
me  by  aiming  at  my  hat,  instead  of  my  birds ; 
it  will  be  safer,  and  my  life  is  not  insured." 

*'  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,"  stammered 
the  unfortunate  sportsman,  smothered  in 
confosion. 

*'  You'd  better  show  Mr.  Marston  the 
way  about,  Hopkins,"  Kensington  observed 
to  the  under-keeper ;  *'he  hasn't  been  out 
before." 

"Ye^,  sir,"  rejoined  Hopkins.  "You 
see,  sir,"  he  went  on,  addressing  Brixton, 
''  you  mustn't  fire  at  the  other  gentleman's 
birds;  you  and  me'U  go  along  the  other 
side  of  this  field,  and  whatever  gets  up  you 
can  go  at  without  interfering  with  Um. 
There  I " 

Whizl    Whirr  I    Scudl 

"  Where — where  1"  gasped  Brixton,  put- 
ting up  his  gun  slowly,  and  looking  in  every 
direction  but  the  right  one. 

"In  the  next  county  now,  sir,  unless 
one  of  the  other  gentlemen  has  got  them. 
There  go  shots !  I'll  bet  old  master  hasn't 
let  them  pass.  You  must  keep  your  eyes 
better  peeled  next  time,  sir." 

Brixton  now  kept  a  sharp  look-out, 
tomiog  his  head  from  side  to  side,  like  a 
demented  sparrow,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  the  first  to  see  a  bird  fly  over  the 
hedge  into  his  field,  a  little  way  in  front  of 
him.  He  fired,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
bird  fell  Any  jury  of  its  peers  would 
certainly  have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  con- 
tributory negligence.  However,  Brixton 
had  incontestably  shot  something,  and 
Hopkins  went  to  pick  it  up, 

'*  These  things  only  want  a  little  prac- 
tice," observed  the  sportsman  with  mild 
elation,  patting  down  his  gun  and  rubbing 
his  hand,  which  was  rather  cramped.  "I 
was  sareishould  soon  get  into  the  way  of  it" 


Hopkins  picked  up  the  booty  and  burst 
into  an  undisguised  guflaw. 

"  It's  a  crow,  Mr.  Marston !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  I  can't  help  it  What'U  the 
master  say  to  going  out  partridge-shooting 
and  bringing  home  nothing  but  an  old 
crow  1 "     And  he  roared  again. 

"There — there,"  said  Brixton,  rather 
cross  ;  "  that's  enough  about  it  I  fired  in 
a  hurry  and  didn't  wait  to  look.  Throw 
the  thing  into  .the  ditch.  I  dare  say  my 
uncle  doesn't  want  such  vermin  about  his 
farm." 

''  No,  sir,"  said  Hopkins,  subduing  his 
emotion ;  "  but  he  don't  need  to  get  down 
gentlemen  from  London  to  shoot  them." 

"  WeU,  let  it  alone.  Here,  you  may  as 
well  carry  this  gun  a  bit ;  I'm  not  very 
well  to-day,  and  it  tires  me.  And  if  you 
see  a  partridge  you  may  as  well  shoot  it, 
you  know." 

Hopkins  responded  with  a  respectful 
affirmative  as  one  of  Brixton's  few  half- 
sovereigns  changed  hands;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  Brixton  did  not  present 
himself  empty-handed  when  Lucy  and 
luncheon  appeared  together,  although  the 
crow  reposed  in  a  neglected  grave. 

After  luncheon,  Kensington  shot  worse, 
and  Yorkshire  rather  better ;  for  the  latter 
knew  what  the  former  did  not — how  very 
little  wine  it  takes  to  make  a  man  shoot 
behind  his  birds,  and,  having  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  two,  he  did  his  very  best 
Nevertheless,  the  bag  was  not  so  full  as  it 
would  have  been  if  Mr.  Marston  had  hit 
more  than  once  in  five  times.  But  he  came 
home  well  satisfied  with  himself,  and  not 
ill-satisfied  with  his  nephews. 

''Did  you  have  a  good  day,  uncle  1" 
enquired  Lucy,  meeting  them  at  the  door. 

"A  capital  day,  my  dear — as  good  as 
ever  I  had  in  my  life.  I  began  badly,  but 
I  soon  warmed  to  my  work,  and  then  I 
think  the  old  man  showed  the  young  ones 
a  thing  or  two.  Here  are  forty-five  brace, 
and  a  couple  of  hares — not  so  bad  for  four 
guns,  considering.  Kensington  here  is  a 
capital  shot,  fourteen  brace  fell  to  his  gun; 
and  your  cousin  from  Yorkshire  knows 
what  he's  about,  though  somehow  he  didn't 
seem  to  have  luck  to-day.  Too  near  my 
old  Westley  Richards— eh,  my  boy  1 " 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  distinguished  myself 
anyhow,  8ir,"an8wered  the  young  man  gaily. 

"  And  how  did  you  get  on  1  "  asked 
Lucy,  turning  to  Brixton. 

"  Ah,  well,  I'm  not  much  used  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  Miss  Lucy.  Still,  I  did 
manage  to  hit  something." 
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A  qaeer  sort  of  gulp  was  heard,  and 
Hopkins's  life  seemed  in  imminent  danger 
from  a  sudden  and  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Tes,"  added  his  ancle,  ''he  didn't  do  at 
all  badly  for  a  beginner.  Two  brace  and  a 
half  were  his  bag,  and  if  he  can  do  that  on 
his  first  day  oat,  he'll  be  a  crack  shot  yet" 

The  sportsmen  went  to  their  rooms,  and 
Lacy  meditatively  sorveyed  the  pile  of 
rufiOied  feathers  and  hanging  heads,  with  a 
sentiment  of  sorrow  for  the  pretty  little 
lives  cut  short,  and  a  calculation  of  how 
many  ought  to  be  kept  for  use  in  the 
house,  and  how  many  sent  away  as 
presents. 

"  I  wonder,  Willy,"  she  said  suddenly, 
"  that  Mr.  Marston  from  Yorkshire  didn't 
do  better.  He  looks  like  a  man  who  ought 
to  be  able  to  shoot" 

"  Bless  you,  so  he  can,  miss,  and  first- 
rate  at  that  Fact  is,  him  and  me's  playing 
a  little  game.  Master,  he  wam't  himself 
and  he  missed  his  first  bird — as  easy  a 
shot  as  ever  you  see.  You  could  have  hit 
it  yourself,  miss."  Lucy  laughed,  and 
shook  her  head.  *'  And  I  persuaded  him 
it  was  a  falling  branch  put  him  out,  and 
then  I  ffive  young  Mr.  Marston  the  tip, 
and  he  kept  close  by  the  old  gentleman, 
and  fired  when  he  did,  and  down  went  the 
birds  Uke  drops  of  rain.  I  don't  believe 
he  missed  three  times  all  day ;  and  master, 
he  thought  he'd  killed  them  nearly  all 
himself,  miss.  He  was  as  pleased  as  Punch, 
but  he  gave  the  young  gentleman  one  every 
now  and  then.  I  couldn't  but  laugh  a 
little  to  myself,  miss ;  but  for  all  that,  I 
can't  bear  to  see  him  breaking  up." 

''  It  was  very  nice  of  my  cousin,"  said 
Lucy  tremulously.  "  Mind  you  never  let  my 
uncle  know,  though,  or  that  would  spoil  it 
alL" 

Willy  swore  secrecy,  and  retired  to 
discuss  with  Hopkins  the  events  of  the 
day,  of  which  they  two  between  them 
knew  more  than  anyone  else.  For  in  the 
confusion  of  white  lies  that  clustered 
round  the  bae,  if  each  victim  had  claimed 
to  know  its  uaughterer,  the  keepers  alone 
could  have  answered  its  plaintive  question 
—Which  of  them  t 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  month  of  September  drew  towards 
an  end,  and  Mr.  Marston  had  given  no 
sign  of  his  choice.  The  young  men  had 
xnade  themselves  at  home  at  Woodlands  in 
their  several  ways,  amd  had  got  on  fairly 
well  together.  Their  uncle  had  decidedly 
gone  down  the  hill,  though  not  rapidly, 


and  had  soon  given  up  the  shooting ;  bat 
he  was  always  eager  that  they  should  shoot 
over  his  fields  or  his  neighbours',  and  liked 
hearing  them  describe  and  praise  their 
sport     It  often  seemed  as  if  he  liked  York- 
shire Alan  best ;  he  took  a  pleasure  in  the 
young  fellow's  simplicity  and  manliness, 
and  liked  to  makehimtalk  about  Yorkshire, 
and  the  brother  of  whom  he  had  seen  so 
little  since  the  currents  of  life  had  carried 
them  apart     Brixton,  however,  soon  made 
himself  useful  in  writing  the  business  letters 
for  which  Lucy's  feminine  caligraphy  dis- 
qualified  her;    and  gradually  his  unde 
seemed  to  look  to  him  naturally  for  assist- 
ance, and  to  trust  him  more  and  more  in 
the  task  of  putting  his  afiairs  into  order. 
Brixton  already  felt  himself  his  successor; 
and  in  the  meantime  he  was  saved  many  a 
painful — and  expensive— day's  shooting, 
by  the  plea  that  he  was  wanted — or  likely 
to  be  wanted — in  the  study.     Kensington 
had  carved  out  no  special  niche  for  himself, 
but  he  made  himself  agreeable  bll  round ; 
he  made  conversation  for  his  uncle,  read 
poetry  and  gave  drawing-lessons  to  Lucy, 
and  even  instructed  Brixton  in  the  art 
of  bringing  down  partridges,  instead  of 
crow&     It  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to 
him  that  he  could  be  unsuccessful,  but  it 
did  sometimes  occur  to  him  that  his  rate  of 
progress  was  not  commensurate  with  efTorta 
to  please  of  which  he  was  rather  ashamed. 
Something  of  this  he  expressed  one  morn- 
ing to  his  valet  and  partial  confidant^  who 
had  excellent  reasons  of  his  own  for  being 
profoundly    interested    in    his    master's 
success. 

"This  is  slow  work,  Horton,  and  I'm 
getting  sick  of  it" 

"  It  is  dull  down  here  in  the  country, 
sir ;  I  feel  it  so  myself,"  responded  Horton. 

"  Pish  1  I  don't  mean  that  I  mean  it's 
time  to  get  something  settled.  Here  'wb 
are  within  a  week  of  October,  and  as  soon 
as  I  go  back  to  town  those  beasts  of  dons 
will  be  on  me  like  a  swarm  of  fliea  I  mast 
bring  things  to  a  point" 

"  Do  you  generally  strike  when  your  fisli 
is  light-hooked,  sir;  and  what  happens 
when  you  do  )  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  I  mean  that  the  old  gentleman  is  one 
that  won't  be  driven,  and  the  more  yon  try 
to  make  him  say  that  you're  his  ohoiooy  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  throw  you  out  of  it 
altogether." 

'*  I  can't  say  that  I  have  the  least  fear  of 
such  a  contingency,  Horton,"  returned 
Kensington  stiffly.     "Besides,    I   shonld 
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not  think  of  speaking  to  him  aboat  his 
property.  Bat  I  iatend  to  propose  to  Miss 
Scott,  and  I  imagine  she  carries  most  of  it 
in  her  pocket'' 

"You'll  put  all  the  fat  in  the  fire,  sir,  if 
you  do,"  the  valet  replied  with  energy. 
"  He  means  to  give  her  away,  not  to  let  her 
give  herself.  There's  one  going  to  spoil 
himself  at  that  game  already.  You  stay 
still  and  let  him  do  it." 

"  What,  that  lout  from  Yorkshire  t " 

"Just  him,  sir.  Isn't  he  always  roand 
about  with  Miss  Scott,  helping  her  in  the 
garden,  taking  walks  in  the  lanes  t  Oh,  a 
great  deal  more  goes  on  than  you  see.  Just 
yon  watch  how  they  look  at  each  other." 

"  The  scoundrel  I  The  more  reason  I 
ahonld  cut  him  out." 

**  It's  ffone  too  far,  sir.  You  see  here. 
The  Yorkshireman's  gone  in  for  the  lady, 
and  made  love  to  her  without  asking  leave ; 
that'll  drive  your  uncle  mad,  when  he  knows 
it^  which  we  11  attend  ta  Then  there's  the 
derk  from  Brixton ;  he's  made  up  to  the 
uncle,  and  let  the  lady  alone;  that  disgusts 
her,  and  shell  hardly  let  him  come  near 
her.  Wait  till  Mr.  Marston  throws  the 
Yorkshireman  out  of  the  house,  and  Miss 
Scott  vowB  she  won't  marry  the  derk. 
Then  you  step  in,  after  making  yourself 
pleasant  to  both  and  disagreeable  to  neither, 
and  they  both  settle  down  on  you." 

**  Very  fine ;  but  it's  just  as  likely  that 
the  girl  will  run  away  with  tbe  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  my  uncle  leave  everything  to 
the  clerk,  if  I  let  it  all  slip  through  my 
fingers.  No ;  I  shall  settle  it  with  her  at 
once,  and  then  shell  know  how  to  manage 
my  nnde." 

'*  Yon  fool  1  "observed  the  servant  as  the 
master  departed. 

Breakfast  was  not  quite  ready,  and  Lucy, 
in  hat  and  shawl,  was  visible  at  the  end  of 
a  garden-walk.  Kensington  seized  his 
opportunity,  and  found  her  cutting  Gloire 
de  Dijon  rosea  Instantly,  of  course,  he 
broke  out : 

"Ah,  onero«e, 
One  rose,  but  one,  by  those  fair  fiogen  culled. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisaea  preaeed  on  lips 
ezquifltte  th«a  thine.** 


"  I  don't  see  that  yon  are  called  upon  to 
choose,"  returned  Lucy,  laughing. 

"I  am  called  upon  to  supplicate,  though. 
Won't  you  give  me  the  rose  I " 

''What,  one  of  the  very  last  on  the 
bosh !  I  ahould  think  not.  But  if  you 
want  Bomethiog  for  your  button-hole,  you 
may  cut  a  little  red  one  off  that  bush  near 
the  breakfast-room  window." 


*'  I  do  not  care  for  roses  unless  you  Ave 
them  to  me,  nor  for  anything  else  that  does 
not  come  through  your  sweet  hands." 

"  What,  nothing  f  " 

Lucy  glanced  a  whimsical  interrogation 
at  him,  but  he  took  no  notice. 

<'  Lucy,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  should 
not  have  guessed  what  I  feel  for  you.  I 
have  held  back  as  long  as  possible,  fearing 
that  you  would  think  our  acquaintance  too 
short ;  bnt  now  1  can  keep  silence  no  longer. 
May  I  not  speak  t  " 

Lucy  arranged  her  roses  with  elaborate 
care,  and  left  it  to  his  choica 

'*You  have  altered  the  world  for  me; 
you  have  shown  me  a  new  life.  I  have  seen 
many  beautiful  women  before,  but  never 
one  who  drew  me  irresistibly,  by  her  purity 
and  sweetness,  towards  all  my  higher 
aspirations,  and  impelled  me  to  realise 
them  in  a  happy  home-life  by  her  side. 
Lucy,  you  alone  can  make  me  all  I  might 
be.  I  can  make  you  no  better  than  you 
are,  for  that  is  impossible ;  but  I  can  put 
you  on  a  pedestal,  where  you  will  shine  as 
a  star,  and  the  world  will  worship  you." 

"  Sitting  on  a  lamp-post  1  Thank  you, 
cousin." 

"Lucy,  I  am  not  loking.  Tell  me  that 
yon  will  be  my  wifa 

"  That  is  serious,  certainly.  Seriously, 
then,  I  can  give  vou  no  answer.  You  must 
speak  to  my  uncle." 

''And  if  he  consents,  yon  will t " 

"I  don't  say  that;  but,  if  he  doesn't 
consent,  I  won'tu" 

"  But  I  may  tell  him  that  you  can  love 
mel" 

"Certainly  not  Tell  him  what  you 
choose  about  yourself,  and  I  will  tell  him 
what  I  choose  about  myself." 

"  Then  you  send  me  away  without  one 
word  of  encouragement  1  How  can  I 
have  the  courage  to  go  to  him  t " 

Lucy  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  a  wicked 
gleam  came  into  her  eyea  She  picked 
out  a  rosebud  from  her  bunch,  and  tossed 
it  to  him.  He  fastened  it  triumphantly  in 
his  coat  as  the  breakfast-bell  rang,  and 
Yorkshire  Alan  glowered  at  it  suspiciously 
all  the  morning.  I  fear  Miss  Lucy  was  a 
bit  of  a  flirt. 

She  was  a  forgetful  damsel,  also;  for  that 
evening,  when  she  said  good-night,  she  left 
her  work  lying  about  untidily  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooQL  Now,  she  was  usually  very 
orderly  in  her  habits,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  for  her  peace  of  mind  that  she 
should  come  back  in  about  half  an  hour 
to  look  for  it     When  she  did,  her  nnde 
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was  gone  to  bed,  KensiDgton  and  Brixton 
were  in  the  billiard-room,  and  Yorkshire 
Bat  alone  finishing  a  novel  in  the  drawing- 
room.  It  is  possible  that  these  circum- 
stances were  not  all  purely  accidental,  nor 
impossible  to  foresee. 

Yorkshire  threw  down  his  book  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  At  last,  my  darling ! " 

"  Oh,  Alan,  don't ! " 

"  Why  not,  my  own  love  1 " 

"I  ought  not,  while  uncle  does  not 
know." 

"  I'm  ready  to  tell  him  to-morrow.  Ill 
tell  him  to-night,  if  he  isn't  in  bed." 

He  made  a  movement  to  the  door,  but 
Lucy  caught  his  arm. 

''Don't  be  so  silly!  Leave  that  to 
Kensington." 

"Whatl  has  he V* 

Lucy  nodded. 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  going  to  t " 

"  I  told  him  he  mustw" 

<'  You  did  ?  Then  that  was  what  the 
rose  meant !  Ob,  Lucy,  I  would  Hot  have 
believed  it  1 " 

"  Why  not  1 "  said  Lucy.  "  I  meant  no 
harm,  and  I  said  nothing  that  was  not 
true.  I  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  our  way ; 
he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  told  him 
I  couldn't  without  uncle's  consent,  and  I 
wouldn't  say  that  I  would,  even  with  it 
So  he  went  and  spoke  to  uncle  this  after- 
noon ;  and  of 'course  uncle  was  in  a  rage  at 
his  having  spoken  to  me,  and  now  he  has 
not  a  chance.  He  won't  interfere  with  you 
any  more,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
pleased." 

"  So  I  am ;  only  I  wish  he  hadn't  your 
rose. 
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It  isn't  an  autograph ;  and,  besides,  he 
won't  keep  it  He  isn't  of  the  sentimental 
sort^  though  he  gets  it  up  very  well.  All  he 
wants  is  the  money." 

"And  all  I  want  is  you.  Kensington 
may  have  blundered,  but  he  did  the 
straightforward  thing  ;  let  me  do  it  too." 

"  Then  you  would  offend  uncle  mortally. 
Don't  you  see,  Alan — it  seems  horrid  to 
Eay  it— but  he  does  enjoy  keeping  you  three 
in  suspense,  as  he  thinks,  waiting  to  see 
what  he  will  do.  He  likes  to  feel  the 
power  that  he  has,  and  he  won't  give  it  up 
in  a  hurry." 

"  And  I  don't  want  him  to  think  that  I 
am  hanging  round  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
step  into  his  shoes.  All  I  want  is  your 
promiee  to  come  out  to  me  when  I  have 
made  a  home  in'^Canada;  then  I  will  tell 
him  we  are  engaged,  and  he  may  leave  his 


money  to  Kensington  and  Brixton,  and 
welcome." 

''  You'll  insult  him.  Do  you  suppose  he 
does  not  think  his  beloved  business,  which 
he  made  himself,  worth  twice  as  much  as 
any  girll" 

*'  If  he  knows  no  better  than  that,  it  is 
time  I  taught  him.  I  don't  want  his 
business,  and  I  shall  tell  him  so." 

''  Then  you  had  better  tell  him  that  yon 
don't  want  me,  for  he  would  never  let  you 
have  the  one  without  the  other." 

"  But,  Lucy,  you  are  not  a  slave.  Give 
me  your  word,  my  sweet  one,  and  then  it 
does  not  matter  what  he  says.  I  don't 
want  you  to  leave  him  now,  so  what  need 
of  his  consent  t " 

"  Oh,  Alan,  I  have  never  disobeyed  unda 
I  could  not  now,  when  he  is  dying." 

''Then  will  you  marry  Brixton,  if  he 
leaves  you  to  him  in  his  will  t " 

"Never,  never — nor  anyone  but  you, 
Alan.  But  I  can't  promise  anything  more ; 
we  must  wait,  we  must  be  patient ;  give 
uncle  his  own  way,  and  it  will  all  come 
right.  He  must  see  that  you  are  the  best" 

All  Yorkshire's  entreaties  and  almost 
anger  could  get  no  more  out  of  her ;  she 
absolutely  did  not  know  how  to  resist  her 
uncle.  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that 
— on  one  side  at  least — some  progress  had 
been  made  towards  deciding  the  great 
question — Which  of  them  1 
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Edie  had  her  "  long  and  serious  "  illness, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  vicar's  prophecy,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  would  have 
occurred  just  then,  had  not  a  rather  severe 
form  of  typhoid  fever  broken  out  in  the 
village.  Edie,  scorning  to  discontinue  her 
ministrations  ("  Just  when  they  were  most 
needed,"  as  she  explained  to  Mr.  Rumsey), 
and  not  being  quite  up  to  her  usual 
standard  of  health,  was  naturally  one  of 
the  first  to  take  the  infection. 

It  ran  its  usual  course,  marked  by  an 
immense  amount  of  kindly  solicitude  from 
Edie's  friends  and  neighbours,  rich  and 
poor;  for  Edie,  in  spite  of  her  many  and 
serious  faults  of  character,  had  somehow 
a  knack  of  winning  hearts  which  more 
faultless  persons  occasionally  lack. 

The  sQuire's  anxiety  over  his  little 
daughter  was  at  once  ludicrous  and  pathetic 
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He  did  his  best  to  retard  her  recovery — as 
the  doctor  was  at  leogth  compelled  to 
inform  him — by  sitting  ail  day  long  at  her 
bedside  holding  her  hand  and  imploring 
her  to  get  weU.  And  when  a  change  for 
the  better  had  evidently  set  in,  he  nearly 
made  the  norse  jump  oat  of  her  bib  and 
apron  by  suggesting  that  he  should  be 
there  and  then  allowed  to  carry  Edie 
downstairs  and  deposit  her  on  the  sofa  in 
the  library,  for  he  was  confident  she  would 
get  round  fifty  times  as  quickly  in  the 
lighter,  brighter  room  below,  with  the  dogs 
and  other  signs  of  life  about  her. 

The  "  getting  round,"  after  ail,  proved  to 
be  the  longest  and  most  wearisome  part  of 
Edie's  illness.  Without  any  apparent  reason 
for  weakness  or  languor,  somehow  both 
continued  to  hold  sway  over  her.  When  by 
rights  she  ought  to  have  been  going 
cheerily  about  once  more,  feeding  her 
birds,  rubbing  Coquette's  nose,  scolding 
Janet,  or  laughing  at  the  vicar's  "jokes," 
she  was  instead  lying  limply  in  an  easy- 
chair  in  her  own  room,  or  shivering  in  a 
big  shawl  on  a  sofa  beside  a  blazing  fire. 

The  old  doctor  grew  puzzled,  and  shook 
his  head  at  her.  Edie  shook  her  head  at 
herself — mentally,  and  not  having  an  ounce 
of  sentimental  compassion  for  herself  in 
her  whole  composition,  grew  furious  and 
irritable  by  turns. 

**  Why  don't  I  get  well — ^why  can't  I — 
what  is  there  to  prevent  me  t "  she  would 
say  a  hundred  times  a  day  to  Janet  or 
anybody  else  who  did  not  dare  to  impose 
silence  upon  her.  Then  to  herself  she 
would  add :  "  I  know  it  can't  be  because 
I'm  grieving  after  Phil,  because  long  ago, 
before  I  was  taken  ill,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  leave  off  caring  two  straws  for  htm." 

Phil  had  not  been  informed  of  Edie's 
illness.  Mr.  Fairfax,  so  long  as  the  fever 
lasted,  had  been  far  too  anxious  for  his 
little  daughter  to  have  a  thought  for  any- 
one or  anything  else  in  his  mind;  and 
Colonel  Wickham  had  not  felt  inclined  to 
do  so  ever  since,  about  a  day  or  so  before 
Edie  fell  ill,  he  had  had  a  slip  of  a  note 
from  Phil  announcing  the  fact  of  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Yorke. 

The  announcement  fairly  took  the 
Colonel's  breath  away.  When  his  amaze- 
ment subsided,  indignation  took  its  placa 

"  How  dared  he,"  he  stormed  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  hurriedly  backwards  and 
forwards  in  Blue-book  Parlour,  **  rush  from 
the  arms  of  one  girl  into  those  of  another ! 
How  could  he— -didn't  he  know  true  gold 
from  false,  diamonds  from  cut  glass ) " 


Phil  had  no  answer  to  his  note — never  a 
line  civil  or  savage.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  his 
delirium  of  passion,  he  so  much  as  noted 
the  fact 

After  Edie  had  turned  the  comer  of 
her  fever,  and  ought  to  have  been  making 
strides  towards  recovery,  the  Squire  began 
to  think  of  PhiL 

<<  Tell  you  what,  Edie,"  he  said  blandly, 
unconscious  of  the  old  wounds  he  was 
probing,  '*  I  believe  you'd  get  well  as  fast 
again  if  you  had  Master  Phil  down  here  to 
squabble  witL  I  shall  just  send  him  a 
line  in  spite  of  your  orders " 

"  Youll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  papa  1 " 
exclaimed  Edie  vehemently.  '*  When  will 
you  understand  —  why  won't  you  under- 
stand that  Phil  and  I  grew  sick  and  tired 
of  each  other,  and  are  nothing  more  than 
friends  now  1  Do  you  hear,  papa — ^you  are 
not  to  write!" 

And  Edie  grew  so  peremptory  and 
excited  over  the  matter,  that  the  Squire 
was  fain  to  promise  that  he  '*  wouldn't 
write  to  Phil;  there,  not  without  your 
permission,  dear— there— never  again,  if 
you  don't  wish  it     There,  will  that  do  )  " 

But  when  Colonel  Wickham  called  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards  to  see  Edie, 
her  excitement  and  peremptoriness  had 
vanished,  and  she  was  lying  back  on  her 
sofa  with  her  wraps  about  her,  looking 
very  white  and  weary. 

One  hand  was  pressed  across  her  eyes 
as  though  her  head  were  aching. 

"  Papa  always  tires  me,"  she  said  com* 
plainingly.  "  Oh,  why  can't  I  get  well  1 
I'm  sure  I've  tried  hard  enough  1 " 

Colonel  Wickhamlooked  at  her  anxiously. 

**  You  ought  to  have  a  change  of  scene, 
Edie,"  he  began. 

Edie  let  her  hand  fall  from  her  eyes. 

''Oh,  it  isn't  that — but  I  do  feel  so 
worried,  so    bothered  —  papa    is    always 

teasing  me  about "    Here  she  broke 

off  abruptly,  made  a  huge  effort,  and 
brought  out  the  rest  of  her  sentence  in  a 
lump  :  "  About  Phil,  and  he  won't  under- 
stand everything  is  at  an  end  between  us." 

"  He  must  be  made  to  understand,"  said 
Colonel  Wickham  gravely,  thinking  of 
Phil's  slip  of  a  note,  and  how  the  news 
it  contained  could  be  best  broken  to  Edie 
before  a  rougher  tongue  could  find  oppor- 
tunity to  blurt  it  out 

"  I  am  always  trying  to  make  him,"  said 
Edie  wearily.  "  The  end  will  be  that  I  shall 
have  to  marry  someone  else,  to  prove  to 
him  I  don't  mean  to  marry  PhiL" 
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Poor  child  I  She  did  not  look  much 
Uke  marrybg  anybody,  with  that  white, 
tired  look  on  her  face,  and  her  invalid 
wraps  mnffling  her  right  np  to  the  chin. 

"Don't  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  Ediel 
It's  this  making  haste  over  things  that 
causes  half  the  troubles  in  life,"  said  the 
Oolonel,  still  with  Phil's  slip  of  a  note  in 
his  mind. 

But  Edie  was  just  then  inclined  to  be  in 
a  hurry,  and  nothing  short  of  a  padlock 
would  have  kept  her  next  words  in.  A 
sudden  thought  had  come  to  her — a 
thought  which,  to  say  truth,  had  more  than 
once  flitted  in  and  out  of  her  brain. 

"  I  do  so  wish.  Colonel  Wickham,"  she 
said,  speaking  very  fast,  but  withal  with- 
out the  slightest  shade  of  embarrassment, 
''you  would  let  me  be  engaged  to  you ;  it 
would  put  an  end  to  such  a  lot  of  bothera- 
tion and  worry— don't  you  see  1 " 

It  was  said  boldly,  innocently,  with  the 
sweet  unconsciousness  of  a  child  at  a 
dinner-table,  who  will  make  the  faces  of 
all  the  ''grown-ups"  crimson  with  his 
naive  breaking  of  the  seals  of  forbidden 
subjects. 

Colonel  Wickham  gave  a  great  start 
Then  he  stood  staring  at  her  fixedly. 
Here,  indeed,  waa  an  answer,  and  an 
effectual  one,  to  the  question  wherewith 
he  had  been  torturing  himself  off  and  on 
ever  since  his  interview  with  Phil  in 
London.  Not  the  biggest  coxcomb  in  the 
world  could  by  any  amount  of  twisting 
or  turning  of  Edie's  voice,  look,  manner, 
have  got  the  faintest  suspicion  of  love- 
making  out  of  them. 

His  face  grew  long  and  troubled,  but 
somehow  words  would  not  come  to  his  lips. 

Edie  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfort- 
able, and  tried  to  make  apologies. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  if  Fve  made  you  wretched ; 
I'm  always  saying  things  I  oughtn't  to 
say.  Please  don't  think  any  more  about 
it  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  anything 
more  than  being  engaged.  Nothing  eke 
for  a  moment  came  into  my  mind — ^the 
idea  of  marrying  you,  of  course,  would  be 
ridiculous." 

It  was  all  said  with  that  fine  brutal 
frankness  in  which  girls  under  twenty 
are  adepts. 

Colonel  Wickham  found  his  voice. 

"  I  understood  your  meaning  thoroughly, 
my  child.  It  was  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand," he  said  sadly.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  understand,  not  a  doubt ;  but 
nevertheless,  the  sweet  delusion  he  had  let 
into  his  heart  was  dying  hard. 


Edie  brightened  again. 

"  Yes ;  I  felt  sure  you  would  underBtand 
what  I  meant    You  see  it  would  stop  all 

papa's  teasinff,  and — and "  Here  she 

hesitated,  br<»e  off,  mentally  told  herself 
she  was  a  little  simpleton  for  not  being 
able  to  mention  PhU's  name,  finally  got 
together  every  atom  of  will  she  poflsoBBed 
and  brought  out  the  sentence:  "Audit 
would  make  Phil  feel  as  free  as  air." 

Colonel  Wickham  grew  graver  and 
graver. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  has  felt  firee  as  air  for 
some  time  past  Edie— ever  since  your 
letter  of  dismissal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,"  he  said. 

Edie  looked  up  sharply. 

"Is  he  going  to  be  married)"  she 
asked,  catching  at  his  meaning  swift  as  a 
bird  at  its  prey. 

There  was  no  retreating  now  from  his 
words,  so  he  thought  it  best  to  tell  her 
the  truth  right  out 

"  Some  time  ago  I  heard  from  him  that 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married,"-  he 
answered. 

"  To  EUinor  Yorke  t "  in  the  same  swift 
tone  as  before. 

"Yes,  to  EUinor  Yorke.  But  what 
made  you  think  of  her,  Ediel 

Edie  made  no  reply.  She  leaned  as  far 
back  among  her  pillows  as  the  sofa-arm 
would  let  her,  closed  her  eyes,  and  said  in 
a  weak,  quiet  voice  : 

"  I'm  so  tired ;  I  think  I  should  like  to 
go  to  sleep  for  a  little  whila 

Colonel  Wickham  rose  instantly. 

"I'll  ring  for  Janet  to  come  and  sit 
with  you,"  he  said,  then  paused  for    a 
moment  looking  down  on  her  pityingly, 
wonderingly,    heart-brokenly.     Ohoats  of 
"twenty  years  ago"  began  to  rise  up  and 
crowd  about  him.     The  mists  of  memory 
lifted  for  an  instant  from  off  a  sunny  little 
stretch  of   landscape  —  ah  me,  now    bo 
distant  and  dim  1    How  like  the  dead  love 
she  looked  as  shA  tay  back  with  her  eyea 
closed,  and  that  sweet  soft  colour  Goming 
and  going !    How  he  yearned  to  oomfort 
her,  to  give  back  to  her  the  happinesB 
which,  it  seemed  to  him,  with  foolish  handB 
she  had  put  away  from  herself  1 

A  sudden  impulse  moved  him.  He  -went 
close  to  her  side,  took  her  hand  in  hia,  and 
bent  low  over  her. 

"  Edie,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  tell  me  the 
whole  story  of  your  broken  engagement 
with  PhiL  Trast  me  with  it  It  can't  do 
any  harm  to  tell  it  out  now." 

Edie  opened  her  eyes. 
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'*I  thought  you  had  gone,"  she  said 
wearily.  "Oh,  do  let  me  go  to  deep." 
Then  her  eyes  dosed  again. 

He  made  one  step  towards  the  door. 

"  Colonel  Wickham  I  **  she  called  softly, 
and  he  was  back  by  her  side  in  a  moment; 
**  wQl  yon  mind  letting  ns  be  engaged  to 
eadi  other — ^f or  a  time,  that  is  I  It  will 
save  such  a  lot  of  worry  and  bothera- 
tioa'' 

*'  So  mudi  cross-questioning  from  papa — 
pat  a  stop  to  all  his  volleys  of  indignation 
against  Phil — sQence  all  the  old  maids  in 
Stanham  with  their  imitation  pity,  and 
hints  about  willow-trees,"  she  would  have 
said  had  she  undertaken  to  paraphrase  her 
words. 

'*  If  you  wish  it^  Edie— if  you  wish  it," 
answered  the  Colonel  slowly  and  hesi- 
tatingly. 

'*  And— and,  Colonel  Wickham " 

"  Yes,  Edie." 

**  You  won't  think  for  a  moment,  will 
you,  that  I've  been  making  love  to  you 
this  morning*— you'll  promise  me  that  f " 

Colonel  Wiokham's  words  came  hotly 
enough  now. 

"Do  you  suppose  for  an  instant,  child, 
I  should  call  this — this  love-making  1 "  he 
cried  vehemently.  ''I  should  as  soon 
dream  of  scenting  those  roses  on  your  wall- 
paper and  calling  it  a  flower-garden  ! " 

Sorely,  never  nnce  the  days  of  Tantalus 
had  thirsty  soul  such  a  full  and  imposdble 
cop  held  so  near  to  his  dry  lips. 

CHAPTER   XLIL 

There  are  soldiers  and  soldiers.  Soldiers 
who  content  themselves  with  remaining  in 
the  place  assigned  them  and  doing  a  fair 
amount  of  execution  among  the  enemy; 
there  are  others  who  must  be  for  ever 
rushing  to  the  front  and  getting  as  many 
sears  as  possible.  Edie's  temperament  was 
d  the  latter  order.  In  spite  of  head- 
aching,  heart-aching,  siokoess  of  mind, 
lassitude  of  body,  she  herself  informed  her 
father  of  two  important  events— viz.,  her 
own  engagement  to  Colonel  Wickham,  and 
Phil's  engagement  to  Eilinor  Yorka  And 
that  in  a  perfectly  natural  tone  of  voice^ 
without  a  quiver  of  lip  or  of  eyelid. 

''Now,  don't  storm,  dear,"  she  said, 
when  she  had  communicated  the  first 
starding  piece  of  intelligence; ''  you  know 
I  was  always  fond  of  old,  old  gentlemen — 
right  down  old,  without  any  nonsense 
aTOut  them — like  you,  and  Colonel  Wick- 
ham, and  dear  Mr.  Bumsey.  I  always  had 
a  great  contempt  for  boys — and  you  know 
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they  are  all  boys  under  thirty.     I've  heard 
you  say  so  a  hundred  times  over," 

And  when  she  had  communicated  the 
second  astounding  piece  of  news,  she  ran 
ahead  in  grand,  indonsequential  fashion, 
somewhat  as  follows : 

"  Now,  papa,  I'm  sure  you're  delighted 
at  EUinor^s  good  fortune — no,  Phil's  good 
fortune,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say.  And  ^ 
I'm  sure  you  oueht  to  be  infinitely — yes, ' 
infinitely  obliged  to  Phil  for  preventing 
you  from  maung  yourself  ridiculous  over 
EUinor,  for  I  tremble  to  think  what  might 
have  been  the  consequencoif  you  had  gone 
up  to  London,  and  if  you  had  met  EUinor, 
as  I  dare  say  you  wocdd.  You  know  how 
you  made  everyone  talk  about  you  last 
year  when  she  stayed  in  the  house." 

When  the  Squire  had  got  over  his  first 
astonishment  he  was  heard  to  matter 
something  to  the  effect  that  **If  he 
had  made  himself  ridiculous,  he  had  a 
daughter  to  keep  him  in  countenance,  at 
any  rate ! " 

"Now  that's  sheer  nonsense,  papa,"  said 
Edie,  her  weak  voice  and  white  face  oddly 
at  variance  with  her  peremptoriness  of 
word  and  manner.  **  I  wish  you  could  be 
made  to  understand  the  difference  there  is 
in  every  way  between  my  getting  engaged 
to  an  old,  old  man,  and  you  marrying  a 
young  girl  1  But  there,  of  course,  if  you 
won't  see  things  in  a  right  light,  I  can't 
make  you !  Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  tired ! "  and 
then  she  leaned  back  again  on  her  pillows 
and  closed  her  eyes  as  though  in  sleep. 

It,  however,  took  the  Squire  a  good  long 
time  before  he  could,  as  Edie  had  phnused 
it^  see  things  in  aright  light — la,  of  course 
in  the  light  in  which  his  litde  daughter  chose 
to  see  them.  For  days  he  went  about  the 
house  telling  everybody  that  the  world 
was  upside  down,  topsy-turviness  the  order 
of  the  day,  that  soon  he  supposed  the  birds 
would  take  to  shooting  the  men,  the  foxes 
to  hunt  the  hounds,  and  then  he  supposed 
he  would  begin  to  understand  things. 

He  addressed  Colonel  Wickham  on  the 
matter.     At  first  incredulously : 

''Can't  beh'eve  it,  Wickham.  You  my 
son-in-law  1  Am  I  going  mad  or  are  you, 
or  is  Edie  1  Or  are  we  all  three  of  us  on 
our  way  to  a  lunatic  asylum  )  It  seems  to 
me  that  Edie  means  to  give  none  of  us  any 
rest  till  we're  landed  safe  in  Bedlam," 
Then  testily :  '*  Why  you  couldn't  let  my 
little  girl  alone,  Wickham,  and  go  in  for  a 
widow — well,  say  fifteen  years  nearer  your 
own  age,  I  can't  imagine  1  You  know  I 
demurred  to  Phil's  hot-headed  haste  to  get 
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married.  Well,  I  tell  you  candidly  I 
fiha'n't  hand  Edie  over  to  yon  in  a  harry. 
Ten  yeara'  time  will  be  quite  aoon  enough 
for  her  to  think  of  marrying,  though " — 
this  added  with  a  spice  of  malice — ''a 
little  late  in  the  day  I  take  it  for  you." 
Then  resignedly:  "Well,  it's  a  con- 
foundedly queer  business  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  suppose  I  shall  do  no  gooa 
by  making  a  fuss  over  it.  What  is  to  be 
will  be.  Gome  and  have  a  smoke,  Wick- 
ham,  and  I'll  explain  to  you  my  new  plan 
for  stable  ventilation.  Those  wretched 
things  I  invested  in  last  year  have  turned 
out  an  utter  failure." 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
while  the  Squire's  "testy"  mood  lasted, 
he  discharged  bis  magisterial  duties  with  a 
rigour  new  to  him.  Poachers  had  a  sorry 
time  of  it,  and  a  good  many  juvenile 
offenders  were  whipped  instead  of  being 
let  off  with  a  reprimand  as  heretofore. 

But  to  all  these  moods  Colonel  Wick- 
ham's  answers  were  slow  and  short     He 
differed  as  little  as  possible  from  his  old 
friend ;  he  said  as  little  as  possible.    Truth 
to  tell,  he  bad  so  much  to  say  to  himself, 
he  had  but  few  words  or  ideas  to  bestow 
on  the  outside  world.    His  moods,  like  the 
Squire's,  would  vsry.    Sometimes  he  would 
say  to  himself,  "  You  are  but  keeping  the 
door  open  for  Phil,  so  that  if  his  new  love 
discards  him,  he  may  wander  back  to  his  old 
love  once  more."    At  others,  he  would  sit 
dreaming  over  his  study-fire,  conjuring  up 
fancies  less  of   what  was  than  of  what 
might  be  in  the  years  to  come.    True,  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  notion  that 
Edie  had  no  love  (of  the  right  sort)  to 
give  him.    He  had  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  explanation  of  the  little 
maiden's  erratic  conduct  lay  in  the  fact 
that  EUinor  had  won  Phil's  heart  away 
from  her.     She  had  discovered  it,  and  out 
of  pride  had  dismissed  PhiL     But,  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  all  this,  it  might  be 
that  time  would  by-andby  heal  her  heart- 
soreness,  and  she  would  find  that  there 
were  still  things  in  life  left  her  worth 
having  and  enjoying;  that  though,  as  it 
were,  the  warm,  golden  sunlight  had  been 
altogether  withdrawn  from  her,  the  fire 
which  he.  Colonel  Wickham,  might    be 
able  to  kindle  could  be  yet  something  of  a 
substituta 

In  the  reality    of   Phil's  devotion  to 


EUinor  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to 
believe. 

"She  has  befooled  him,  and  if  she 
really  intends  it,  will,  of  course,  marry 
him,  but  it  is  a  surprisingly  unambitious 
marriage  for  one  of  her  temperament  to 
make,"  he  decided.  Then  there  arose  a 
sudden  strong  wish  in  his  mind  to  see  Phil 
and  have  one  more  talk  with  him  before 
circumstances  should  render  all  such  talks 
futile.  '*  If  I  could  see  them  together,  those 
two,  I  should  know  in  a  moment  how  far 
things  have  gone,  and  whether  there  is  a 
chance  of  bringing  him  back  to  his  senses," 
he  reasoned. 

Edie,  sending  for  him  to  convey  the  news 
that  she  had  suddenly  made  up  her  mind 
that  a  trip  to  the  seaside — "a  nice,  warm, 
sheltered  place  like  Bournemouth  would 
do  wonders  for  her,  and  soon  set  her  up 
again,"  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  intima- 
tion that  he,  too,  had  a  trip  in  contempla- 
tion— a  week  or  so  in  London ;  there  were 
one  or  two  things  requiring  his  presence. 

It  was  never  any  use  wi&  Edie  to  wrap 
up  intentions  in  pretext  or  phrases,  however 
plausible  they  might  be. 

She  knew,  all  in  a  moment,  exactly  why 
Colonel  Wickham  was  going  to  London,  and 
what  he  meant  to  do  when  he  got  there. 

"  You'll  see  Phil,  of  course,"  she  said, 
trying  hard  to  make  her  voice  as  dry  and 
as  tuneless  as  that  of  the  log  that  was 
crackling  on  the  hearth,  "and  you'll  tell 
him  that  I  congratulate  him  with  all  my 
heart  and  wish  him  every  happiness." 

"  I  will,  Edie." 

''And  I  suppose,"  this  added  a  little 
slowly,  a  little  drearily,  "  I  ought  to  send  a 
message  of  congratulation  to  Ellinor  too, 
but  I  can't — ^no,  not  yeti  I  can't  wish  her 
long  life  and  happiness  yet — I  may  forgive 
her  some  day,  but  not  now." 

Which  last  phrase,  added  softly — so 
little  above  her  breath,  indeed,  that  the 
Colonel  only  just  heard  it — con&rmed  him 
in  his  theory  as  to  the  true  cause  of  little 
Edie's  broken  engagement, 
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sit  down  now  comfortably  to  talk  to  him 
till  she  had  disposed  of  her  papers — a 
cheque  to  be  pnt  in  one  drawer  of  her 
escritoire^  a  list  of  instmetions  in  another, 
a  receipt  in  a  third,  and  so  on.  She  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  his  rebnke,  but 
when  her  task  was  done,  quitted  her  desk, 
and  sat  down  beside  him. 

« I  am  glad  you  did  come  to-day,"  she 
began.  Then  glancing  up,  not  feeline  sure 
if  her  moment  were  opportune,  yet  deter- 
mined to  get  out  at  once  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence so  obnoxious  to  him,  she  added: 
"And  it  is  not  because  I  have  pleasant 
news  for  yoa  Alas !  quite  the  contrary. 
My  dear  Edgeworth,  you  must  leave  off 
coming  to  see  me.  Your  movements  are 
dogged.  There  are  spies  set  upon  this 
house."  She  then  repeated,  word  for  word, 
Marion's  statement,  emphasising  her  own 
implicit  reliance  on  the  girl's  good  faith. 
The  singing-bird  belonged  to  the  category 
of  women  who  scream.  A  mouse  scared 
her.  She  was  brimful  of  girlish  fandful- 
ness,  sentiment,  and  romance.  But  she 
invariably  spoke  the  truth,  or  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  trutii.  And  she  was 
no  mystic  or  visionary;  her  mind,  as  much 
as  she  had  of  mind,  was  sane  and  poised. 

Then,  having  delivered  herself  of  her 
disagreeable  duty,  ,Bernarda  studied  Edge- 
worth's  face.  Handsome  as  it  was,  it  was 
no  delightful  subject  for  contemplation  just 
then.  Dark  passions  betrayed  themselves 
in  evefry^line,  yet  she  felt  that  something 
darker  lay  behind.  His  silence,  more- 
over, seemed  ominous.  He  was  wont  to 
speak  out  promptly,  impetuously,  only  too 
ready  with  thoughts  and  words  always, 
often  pulling  himself  up  onlv  just  in  time 
on  the  brink  of  some  imprudent  disclosure. 
He  now  sat  like  a  man  fairly  checkmated, 
turning  from  red  to  pale,  with  never  a 
syllable  at  command. 

Bernards  felt  sorry  for  him  just  then. 
She  had  no  due  to  those  angry,  disturbing 
thoughts,  but  he  had  evidently  received  a 
check,  and,  in  the  moment  of  his  discom- 
fifcute,  might  be  more  open  to  impressions. 
She  was  moved  to  utter  a  tender  word,  to : 
try  to  get  near  that  lonely,  close-shut  heart. 
'*  Dear,"  she  said,  and  for  a  moment  she 
let  her  hand  rest  on  his  arm,  ''you  are 
troubled,  and  I  may  not  know  the  reason 
why.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  live  thus  near,  yet 
so  wide  apart." 

The  speech,  simple  although  it  was, 
seemed  to  electrify  hinir  The  deadly  pallor 
of  a  minute  ago  changed  to  deep  red.  He 
was  over-mastered  by  some  new,  strong 


passion  other  than  hate  and  vengeance. 
Was  it  pity  for  the  woman  he  was  draw- 
ing within  the  toils  of  his  own  horrid  fatet 
Could  it  be  remorse  for  worse  crimes  over- 
taking him  too  late,  or  yearning  for  the 
chances  of  quiet  happiness  he  had  thrown 
away) 

''  Do  you  care  for  me  at  all,  then,  my 
poor  Ernal"  he  asked  in  a  strangely 
measured,  reined-in  voice,  whilst  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  beautiful  woman  whose  image 
had  now  become  a  part  of  his  daily  Ufa 

For  the  first  time  since  their  coming 
together,  Bemarda  then  determined  to 
show  lum  a  little  kindness.  Up  till  the 
present  moment  she  had  been  friendly, 
sisterly,  womanly,  but  not  a  reminder  of 
the  old  clinging  fondness  had  ever  betrayed 
itself  in  look,  word,  or  deed. 

She  spoke  calmly  enough,  yet  there  was 
something  in  both  words  and  voice  that 
affected  Edgeworth  strangely  —  a  per- 
sonality, a  suggestion  of  intimacy,  an 
affectionateness,  hitherto  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. By  tacit  consent  they  had  avoided 
two  topics.  The  old  love-story  was  never 
touched  upon,  and  with  regard  to  his 
secret  career,  inviolate  silence  was  ever 
maintained.  Of  other  incidents,  adven- 
tures, and  experiences,  they  talked  freely 
enough.  But  as  friends,  not  lovers ;  lovers 
of  home  and  country,  not  conspirators.  He 
evidently  found  intense  relief  in  pouring 
out  his  grievances — their  grievances,  as  he 
ever  put  it  —  to  her.  The  means  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  redress  them  were  dis- 
creetly and  rigidly  ignored.  Thus  thev 
led  double  lives.  She  kept  to  hextelf  all 
that  abhorrence  of  his  convictionB — ^those 
wild  yet  ardent  hopes  of  shaking  them. 
Edgeworth  exercised  equal  selfcontrol, 
dehcately  ignoring  the  very  words  that 
might  shock  or  horrify  her.  Except  for 
these  reservations,  their  intercourse  had 
been  open  and  confidential  enough.  They 
both  read  certain  books,  took  keen  interest 
in  many  topics,  had  musical  and  dramatic 
tastes  in  common.  Here,  then,  was  {denly 
of  scope  for  the  fireside  talk  of  twa 

'*  Do  I  care  for  you  f "  Bemarda  now  said 
very  gently.  ''  What  a  question ! "  Then^ 
with  a  low,  sad  laugh  :  *'  Women  may  caie 
for  the  men  they  marry  in  so  many  dififo- 
rent  ways.  We  were  young  together — 
that  is  a  tie  always  ;  and  we  love  the  same 
things — that  is  a  still  stronger  ti&"  Site 
add^  witti  a  look  almost  of  tenderness : 
"  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  so  are  you. 
We  should  both  be  good  to  each  other,  I 
am  sure." 
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Did  her  words  move  him  at  all  t  She 
hardly  hoped  it»  yet  he  looked  auhdaed  and 
crea^dlen*  She  knew  not  how  it  was; 
Bhe  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  break 
her  compact  A  word  of  protest  woold 
oatb 

*'  We  must  remain  in  one  sense  strangers 
to  each  other ;  bat  I  cannot  help  hoping — 
maybe,  against  hope — ^that  some  day  you 
will  think  as  I  do.  Oh ! "  here  snr* 
rendering  herself  to  a  moment  of  noble 
enthusiasm,  *'if  I  could  win  yon  for  even 
an  hoar  from  this  dreadfal  fellowship ** 

**  Yoa  woold  be  ready  to  pay  the  penalty  1 
To  {all  a  martyr  in  oor  sacred  canse  too  1 " 
he  broke  in,  greatly  excited.  '<  My  poor 
girl,  hare  done !  Do  yoa  know  that  year 
life  wonld  not  be  safe  for  a  moment  if  yoa 
were  sospected  of  exercisuig  a  counter- 
inflaence  npon  mef  Listen,  then.  I  am 
boond  to  tell  yoa  the  tnitL  I{  I  am 
espied  upon  here,  it  is  not  by  the  enemy, 
bat  my  friends.  The  foe  dreaded-  here  is 
yooraelfl'' 

Light  flashed  apon  her  mind  now ;  she 
onderatood  everything — ^Marion's  terror,his 
consternation. 

''  There  is  bat  one  tiling  to  do,"  he  said, 
fiercely  vindictiva  "  We  go  oar  ways  as 
if  no  larking  villains  crawled  the  earth. 
By  Heaven,  if  so  mach  as  a  hair  of  year 
head  were  injared,  the  tables  might  be 
tamed  with  a  vengeance  1  I  am  no  milk- 
sop to  be  trifled  with.  That  I  can  tell  them 
Bat^"  here  his  voice  changed  from  menace 
to  mild  saadon,  "  do,  my  dear  Ema,  get 
this  flowery  concern  ofi"  your  hsaids;  bid 
your  g^Is  pack.  To  the — ^to  the  North 
Pole  with  yoar  aesthetic  patrons,  and  let  as 
be  married  forthwith.  What  difierence 
can  a  few  weeks  sooner  or  later  make  to 
you!" 

Bemaxdahad  not  yet  recovered  from  her 
sorprisa  The  revelation  Eckeworth's 
wovds  had  been  to  her  wrapped  the  Aitare 
in  stgi  deeper  gloom,  and  lent  this  coming 
maRiage  an  awfal  aspect 

*^  Everything  will  be  altered  then,''  he 
went  on,  growing  more  and  more  persoasive ; 
*'  as  my  wifvyoa  wffl  cease  to  be  an  object 
of  saqneion.  Yoa  need  not  fear  for  yoor 
penooal  safety  in  the  fatare." 

''Am  I  so  craven-roirited  as  to  think  of 
myself  f "  broke  in  bcnmarda  with  proad 
aeom.  To  Edgeworlh's  thinking,  she  had 
naiver  looked  so  soperb  ''  No,  indeed ; 
pacfonal  safety^a^  yoa  call  it,  is  the  hist 
guarantee  I  shoald  ask,"  she  went  on 
quickly  and  agitatedly,  nnable  to  bear  this 
ccene  any  longer.    "  Have  everything  yoar 


o?m  way.  The  holidays  begin  in  three 
weeks.  Only  stay  away  till  wen,  and  all 
else  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

"  Will  yoa  really  many  me  on  this  day 
three  weeks  % "  he  said,  with  an  ezaltaUon 
in  his  voice  which  Bemarda  was  too  agitated 
to  notica 

''  Have  I  not  said  it,  dear  Edgeworth  1 " 
she  said,  almost  petulantly;  '^only  leave 
me  now.  Send  me  a  line.  I  will  meet  yoa 
on  Sanday  afternoon  in  the  park,  or 
anywhere.  Make  yoar  rendezvoas,  only 
begone  now." 

Bat  the  more  anxioas  she  was  for  him 
to  go,  the  less  inclined  he  seemed  to 
take  his  departure.  His  almost  lover-like 
eagerness  seemed  a  cruel  irony  of  fate  in 
her  eyes.  Why  this  veneer  of  tenderness, 
this  simulation  of  a  deeper  feeling  than  any 
that  existed  t 

"  Well,"  he  said,  rising  at  last,  "  since 
you  drive  me  from  your  doors,  go  I  must 
This  day  three  weeks,  remember.  Grood- 
bye,  then  1 " 

He  advanced  as  if  to  kiss  her,  but 
Bemarda  aSiBcted  not  to  perceive  the 
movement.  She  could  bear  his  indifierence, 
his  familiarity  no  longer  shocked  her,  his 
easy  unreserve  had  become  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  the  slightest  approach  to  fond- 
ness, the  merest  term  of  endearment,  the 
least  little  reminder  of  the  lover  of  old 
days,  semed  to  freeze  her  into  marble.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  ignore  Edgeworth's 
initiative,  and  let  him  go  away  as  usual 
with  an  ordinary  hand-clasp.  Then,  mindful 
of  her  intention  to  be  kind  to  him,  to  win 
him  if  she  could,  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
the  stem  necessity  she  was  under  of  not 
consulting  her  own  feelings  at  all,  only 
thinking  of  him,  and  how  she  might  best 
gain  what  affection  he  had  to  give,  she 
moved  a  step  forward  and  gave  the  kiss  he 
had  just  now  solicited  in  vain. 

^' We  will  at  least  try  to  care  for  each 
other,"  he  murmured,  and,  without  a  word 
more,  hurried  away  as  discomposed  and 
ill  at  ease  as  herself. 

"  We  will  try  to  care  for  each  other ! "  The 
speech  kept  ringing  in  Bemarda's  ears  with 
the  bitter  irony  of  many  another.  Edge- 
worth  had  no  intention  to  wound ;  she  felt 
sure,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  always 
trying  to  soothe  and  gratify  her.  But  it 
was  jast  such  utterances  as  these  that  made 
her  realise  her  position.  He  had  never 
really  cared  for  ner,  but  she  had  accorded 
him  the  one  passionate  love  of  a  life,  and 
just  becanse  he  could  not  understand  the 
nature  of  deq>,  abiding  affection  at  all,  he 
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was  perpetually  wonnding   her  sascepti- 
bilities  now. 

All  this  she  most  bear,  and  she  was 
schooling  herself  every  day  into  fitness  for 
the  fatare  she  had  accepted.  She  had 
said  to  herself,  when  accepting  it,  that 
if  Edgeworth's  love  for  her  hM  been  a 
delusion,  her  own  was  dead.    But  was  it  so  f 

CHAPTER  X.      REVELATIONS. 

But  Edgeworth  came  as  usual,  and 
Bemarda  in  turn  grew  reckless.  A  kind 
of  blind  fatalism  took  possession  of  her. 
Instead  of  trying  to  reason  him  out  of  his 
bravado,  she  seemed  bent  on  playing  into 
his  hands  and  those  of  his  associates.  The 
lame  girl  had  been  sent  for  to  keep  Marion 
company;  the  apprentices  were  informed 
that  the  school  would  close  when  the 
Christmas  holidays  began,  but  Marion,  to 
her  great  joy,  was  to  remain  with  her 
mistress,  and  although  the  discreet  little 
maiden  never  opened  her  lips  on  the 
subject,  she  felt  sure  of  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Her  mistress  was  about  to  marry 
Mr.  Edgeworth.  Bemarda  shuddered  as 
she  saw  herself  forced  to  believe  that  some 
fearful  climax  in  his  career  must  be  at 
hand.  Such  close  watch  set  on  Edge- 
worth's  movements  could  only  mean  one 
thing.^  Even  Edgewoith,  the  lavish,  the 
audacious,  the  unscrupulous  Edgeworth, 
whose  life,  fortune,  and  good  report  were 
freely  staked  on  this  desperate  game,  even 
he  had  become  a  po^9ible  renegade  in  the 
eyes  of  his  associates.  There  are  limits 
to  such  fanaticism  as  his,  and  before  a 
catastrophe  without  precedent  Edgeworth 
himself  might  quail 

She  could  but  suspect  then  that  un- 
welcomely,  although  inevitably,  the  period 
fixed  upon  for  their  marriage  just  tallied 
with  an  important  stage  in  his  career  of 
conspirator.  For  other  reasons  he  had 
hurried  on  events,  and  now  stood,  not 
only  on  the  point  of  marriage,  but  on 
the  brink  of  crime.  His  followers  feared 
to  lose  him  when  he  was  most  needed. 
Apprehensions  were  evidently  entertained 
that  this  lady  he  visited  so  often  might 
seduce  him  from  his  principles.  His  rest- 
lessness, his  unreasonableness  in  c<Mning 
too  often,  and  his  craving  for  her  com- 
pany, she  could  only  interpret  this  way. 
Matters  had  come  to  a  climax  since  their 
meeting.  Ah,  thought  Bemardai  had  she 
not  deceived  herself  from  the  beginning, 
and  taken  refuge  in  an  illusory  indifference, 
things  would  have  been  much  easier  now ! 
Without  love  there    is   no    pain.     The 


horrible  suspicions  in  her  mind  made  her 
shrink  appalled  at  the  step  she  was  about 
to  take,  and  then  came  a  voluntary  sur- 
rendering to  a  wild  hope,  almost  akin  to 
despair.  She  would  marry  him,  and  try 
to  save  him,  even  if  her  own  life  paid  the 
forfeit    What  value  had  life  for  her  now  t 

He  came  as  usual,  and  she  set  herself 
deliberately  to  the  task  of  reaching  that 
apparently  cold  heart,  and  influencing,  no 
matter  how  sUghdy,  that  impulsive,  yet, 
as  it  seemed,  implacable  nature ;  anyhow, 
harm  she  could  never  do  him.  The  three 
weeks  were  diminished  by  one,  when  Edge- 
worth  made  a  second  and  most  unlooked- 
for  visit  on  the  same  afternoon. 

They  had  already  taken  tea  together  out 
of  the  shamrock  cups,  chatting  after  the 
prosaic  yet  intimate  fashion  of  two  friends 
about  to  set  up  a  fireside  partnership. 
Cooks,  cuisine,  and  china  —  how  often 
have  not  such  topics  formed  the  pleasantest 
part  of  courtship !  For  oven  in  the  hey- 
day of  romance,  lovemaking  in  itself  very 
soon  comes  to  an  end.  The  tune  will 
be  repeated  to-morrow  and  to-morrow; 
familiarity  with  every  note  makes  it  come 
to  an  end  so  much  more  quickly  than  at 
first   The  variations  are  gradually  left  out 

What  was  her  astonishment  to  hear 
Edgeworth's  ring  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
animated  tea  they  had  just  taken  together. 
She  had  sent  her  two  maidens  to  a  penny- 
reading  dose  by,  and  when  she  heard  a 
disturbing  ring  at  the  front  door,  no  more 
expected  him  than  if  he  had  been  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Truth  to  tell, 
she  wanted  no  visitors  just  then.  She  was 
busy  as  any  other  woman  before  transport- 
ing her  wardrobe  to  a  ma;ki'8  domicile.  She 
was  indeed  counting  her  silk  stockings. 

<'  Let  me  in,  please.  For  five  minutes — 
no  more,"  he  cried,  looking  the  reverse  of 
sentimental  or  ingratiating.  "  Don't  keep 
the  door  open  an  inch  as  if  I  were  a  wild 
beast" 

Bemarda  laughed  good-humonredly  and 
let  him  in,  gently  dosing  the  door  after 
her  intruder.  She  was  accustomed  to  hear 
him  use  strong  language.  It  amused  her 
when  he  touched  no  patriotic  theme. 

'*  My  dearest  Edgeworth,"  she  cried  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  her  little  parlour, 
"  what  is  the  matter  f  " 

She  i>erceived  now  that  it  was  no  time 
for  persiflage  or  ffenial  talk.  His  face  waa 
that  of  a  close-oriven,  all  but  despenfie 
man.  He  put  down  hat  and  stick, 
aside  coat  and  muffler,  and  burst  forth\in 
an  aggressive  voice : 
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"  Do  not  say  a  word,  Erna.  Let  me  tell 
yon  that  beforehand.  I  can  liaten  to  no 
objectionB  or  demtunL  We  most  be  married 
a  week  sooner  than  I  said." 

He  looked  at  her  almost  as  if  he  invited 
the  remonstrance  just  now  forbidden.  Her 
passiveness  o£fered  no  target  for  his 
weapon?.  It  was  evident  that  the  handfol 
of  arrows  most  be  spent,  however  aim- 
lessly. 

'*Yoa  ask  a  dozen  questions  without 
once  opening  your  lips/'  he  went  on. 
"Why  this  danger)  why  any  hurry t 
why  this!  why  that!  your  face  says.  You 
are  thinking  of  your  schoolgirls,  your 
patrons,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  —  what  does 
it  all  signify  a  straw  1  But  our  marriage 
is  serious." 

Bemarda  tried  to  soothe  him  and  snule 
away  his  irritation. 

<'  Of  course  it  is  serious,"  she  said.  ''  In 
the  matter  of  a  date  I  will  not  gainsay 
yoii«  Have  everything  your  own  way." 
She  looked  at  him  fondly,  archly,  in- 
sinuatingly. *'  Only  I  must  say,  dear,  that 
yoa  disarrange  me  not  a  little.  I  have  all 
kinds  of  business  to  settle.  Was  ever  a 
woman  married  except  in  the  beat  gown 
she  could  afford  1  -  Mine  I  have  yet  to  buy. 
Now  a  week  sooner  or  later,  what  con- 
ceivable diiference  can  it  make  to  you  1 " 

Her  playfulness  did  not  soothe  him  this 
time. 

'*I  knew  what  you  would  say,"  he 
answered  wiUi  extreme  moroseness.  "  But 
I  tell  you  " — ^here  he  fixed  on  her  a  look  so 
full  of  dark  significance  that  her  animation 
vanished  in  a  moment  She  divined  what 
was  coming,  and  awaited  it,  trembling 
with  appr^ension — *'a  week  sooner  or 
later  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  me,"  he  added,  grimly  ironic. 
**  Do  insurance  companies  grant  policies  on 
sueh  lives  as  mine)  Answer  that  question." 

Her  expression  had  ohuiged  from  dread- 
ful suspense  to  honrid  certitude.  She  knew 
now  what  he  meant  right  well  It  was  no 
moment  for  veiled  speeches  and  random 
words,  for  common  kindness  or  meaning- 
less endearment  The  fearful  thought 
flashed  across  her  mind  that  this  mis- 
guided, adored  Edgeworth  might  be  hers 
for  a  brief  space  only.  Perhaps  already 
he  was  a  doomed  man. 

Shaken  with  emotion,  no  longer  think- 
ing of  herself  at  all,  or  of  her  womanly 
pnde,  thinking  only  of  him  and  of  the 
twofold  peril  he  was  evidently  in — ^peril  of 
life  and  umb,  jperil  of  iniquity  past  human, 
perhaps    Divme    forgiveness -« she   now 


ffathered  him  for  a  moment  to  her  arms, 
her  cheeky  her  lips. 

"Oh,'*  she  cried,  "I  love  you.  Edge- 
worth!  Will  you  break  my  heart,  and 
leave  me  desolate  f " 

His  acerbity  and  *vindictiveness  were 
gone  now.  Bemarda  was  not  astonished 
at  thus  far  being  able  to  soften  him.  But 
he  was  stirred  by  some  new  unaccountable 
emotion.  There  were  tears  on  his  cheek 
and  in  his  voice  as  he  next  spoke. 

"I  ought  not  to  sacrifice  you,"  he  began. 
"Butt  my  Ema,  my  love,  I  cannot  give 
you  up.  I  never  cared  for  you  in  the  old 
days.  You  were  a  careless  girl,  and  I  a 
wild,  roaming  lad.  Things  are  altered 
with  us  now.  You  are  the  first  woman  I 
could  become  a  coward  for.  Don't  con- 
tradict It  is  cowardly  to  drag  you  down 
with  me." 

Bemarda  had  sunk  to  a  bw  stool  at  his 
side,  and  kneeling  on  it  clasped  both  hands 
about  his  arm. 

No  need  for  her  to  speak;  her  secret 
was  out  already,  and  in  that  first  trembling 
surprise  following  his,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
there  was  nothing  more  left  for  either  to 
say  at  alL  And  what  else  was  left  but 
love  and  pain  —  a  fleeting  joy  and  un- 
ending, retributive  miseiyl  But  the  joy 
made  itself  felt  in  both  hearts,  never- 
theless. 

"Why  were  we  both  so  blind  1  Or, 
perhaps,  like  myself,  you  found  this  out  on 
a  sudden,"  he  said,  compelling  her  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  him  After  that  long, 
long  look,  he  went  on  in  rapid,  painfully- 
ea^er  accents,  as  if,  perhaps,  even  this 
brief  interview  might  be  suddenly  cut 
short,  and  his  last  chance  of  speaking  out 
gone  for  ever  :  "A  week,  sweetheart,  will 
make  you  as  much  my  wife  as  a  golden 
jubilee.  You  will  bear  my  name — ^be  in  a 
position  to  vindicate  it,  if  needs  be.  AU 
that  I  have  will  be  yours.  No  one  then 
can  contest  my  will,"  with  a  sardonic 
laugh,  '*on  the  plea  that  I  am  a  mad- 
man 1" 

Then,  like  herself,  swayed  by  over- 
mastering passion,  for  one  intense  moment 
alive  to  nothing  else  but  the  conviction 
that  he  was  hers  as  much  as  any  human 
being  can  be  another's  by  virtue  of 
instinctive  attraction,  doeest  sympathy, 
affection,  love— call  it  what  we  wUl — he 
added  wildly : 

"  One  kiss  from  you,  my  dear — a  wife's 
kiss,  you  know — ^and  come  dark  doom 
when  it  will !  Ema,  Ema»  you  cannot 
save  me  1    You  cannot  follow  me  on  my 
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dark  way  1  For  a  week,  a  day,  an  hauXf 
we  may  belong  to  each  other.  Peifhapa 
no  more.  Oaly  love  me,  then,  thia  little 
while  I " 


m  THE  FLORIDA  PINE  WOODS. 

IN  TVVO  PARTS.       TAUT  I. 

The  mail-car  landed  me  at  Bartow,  a 
town   of  three   hundred   inhabitants,  at 
eight   p.m.    The   ride,  or    rather  walk, 
through  the  sandy  track  from  Tampa  had 
lasted    fifteen    hours,    and    the    distance 
accomplished  was   not  moie    than  forty 
miles.     We  had  come  through  only  one 
settlement  of  any  size,  Shiloh;  and  but 
four  collections  of  low-browed  bungalows 
large  enough  to  bear  the  name  of  town 
according  to  Florida  standard.      A  con- 
tinuous, bruising,  bone-disjointing,  jerking, 
temper-trying  jaunt  of  forty  miles  through 
pine-forest^  with  here  and  there  a  glade 
of  savannah  to  the  rieht  or  left,  or  a  silver 
lake  with  a  knot  of  long-legged  cranes  or 
a  rosy  flamingo  or  two  in  the  low  grass 
that  bordered  it ;  passing  many  an  acre  of 
rich  orange-orchwls,  the  trees  golden  witii 
ripe  fruit,  and  one  tree  in  particular,  with 
its  burden  of  five  thousand  oranges,  which 
claims  to  be   the  largest   in   Uie  state; 
passing  fields  of  sugar-cane,  ready  for  the 
mill,  and  acres  upon  acres  of  land  from 
which  the  pines  had  been  burnt  in  rough 
and   ready   fashion,  the    black,    charred 
stumps  standing  forth  dolorously  awaiting 
the  time  when  the  settler  shall  put  his  axe 
to  their  roots;  until  at  last  the  sparse 
lights  of  Bartow  flicker  in  the  distance, 
and  araw  forth  what  littie  energy  remains 
in  the  nearly-exhausted  team  of   mules 
that  have  plodded  us  through  the  final 
fifteen  miles  of  our  journey.     We  had 
had   to    provision    ourselves   beforehand 
— eatiug   pur   late    breakfast   and  early 
dinner  out  of  the  polished  tins  our  good 
hotel-manager  bad  provided  at  so  much 
(mdeed,  at   so  very  much)  a  head,-  and 
sucking  fresh-picked  oranges  for  dessert 
But  it  was  a  terribly  long  afterndinner 
interval  before  the  chance  of  supper  at 
Bartow.      And    the   delicious     aromatic 
breezes,  that  fanned  us  through  the  endless 
colonnades  of  pines,  had  stimulated  our 
appetites.     We  were,  therefore,  very  de- 
bghted  to   jump  from  the  car,  and  get 
within  the  whitewashed  wooden  fencing 
which    was  a  distinguishing    feature    of 
Blount's  Hotel  at  Bartow. 

Mr.  Blount  himself,  as  the  leader  of  a 
party  ot  tei^  men  and  women  who  had 


oome  forth  into  the  night  mist  to  welcome 
the  mail,  held  the  oil^lamp  which  was  to 
help  him  in  greeting  boarders  for  bis 
hotel,  if  there  were  any;  and,  before  I 
could  jump  down,  the  thing  was  flashed  in 
my  face,  with  the  enquiry : 
"  Any  fellah  for  me  1 " 
^*  That  depends  on  you,"  said  L  "  Are 
you  Blount  1  *' 

*^  I'm  Blount,"  was  the  reply ;  and  then 
we  aU  went  into  the  house,  while  the 
mail-boy  went  on  to  the  post<»ffice  with 
his  copper-nailed  mailHBaoks. 

"^o^  no;  I  won't  hearken  to  a  word  about 
nothing,  till  you've  filled  your  stomich  1 " 
protested  Mr.  Blount,  in  reply  to  my  con- 
ventional enquiry  about  a  single  bed ;  and, 
with  a  flourish  of  his  long  thin  hand,  he 
led  me  into  the  '*  saloon  "  (a  roomy  apart- 
ment of  new  wood,  containing  two  long 
tables,  and  a  number  of  chairs,  but  not  a 
trace  of  other  iumitare  or  fitting),  uid 
there  I  saw  my  supper. 

Mr.  Blount  knew  perfectly,  he  said, 
what  an  appetite  the  Tampa  mail  begot  in 
the  passengers  it  brought,  and  so  he  always 
provided  a  heavy  supper  in  readiness. 

There  was  cold  beabteak — each  steak  a 
reeular  square  of  some  three  inches  by 
huf  an  inch  in  thickness — cold  tinned-beef, 
and  cold  cabbage;  cold  bacon  in  cold 
liquor ;  cakes  that  were  hot  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  were  now  as  cold  as  the  bacon ; 
butter  and  syrup.  Only  the  coffee  was 
hot;  but  the  coffee  was  steaming.  It 
was  a  magnificent  banquet  for  a  man  who 
was  in  go^  form,  and  indisposed  to  carp 
at  trivitdities. 

"  And  I  aHers  sits  by  to  see  'em  eat — 
it's  as  good  as  a  double  supper,"  said  Mr. 
Bbunt,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
jerking  his  littie  goatee-beard  when  he 
spoke,  in  the  most  comical  manner.  Mr. 
Blount  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  a  little  bowed 
in  the  back,  with  a  thin,  muscular  nose, 
rather  prominent  than  not,  and  a  pair  of 
dark,  wide-awake  eyes.  He  was  past 
sixty,  but  well-mellovred,  and  no  doubt  as 
strong  in  the  arm  as  ever  he  had  been. 
The  men  and  women  who  had  followed 
Mr.  Blount  to  the  mail-buggy,  grouped 
themselves  picturesquely  about  the  portal 
of  the  saloon,  the  women  placed  gallantiy  in 
front  to  see  best;  and  ail  took  as  deep  an 
interest  in  my  knife  and  fork  as  myself  or 
Mr.  Blount  If  I  smiled  at  the  door 
between  two  mouthfuls,  I  always  had 
several  genial  smiles  in  return. 

Bartow  was  forty  miles  from  civilisation 
at  the  timoi  and  growing  with  difficulty,  iu 
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spite  of  itB  delioions  climate,  good  land, 
and  the  game  in  the  woods  all  around  it. 
Three  months  after  my  visit,  the  railway 
was  within  hail  of  Bartow,  to  the  jubilation 
of  real  estate  dealers,  Mr.  Blount,  and  all 
others  of  the  community ;  and  there  were 
three  hotels  where  so  lately  Mr.  Blount 
had  had  it  all  to  himself. 

Well,  supper  over,  I  began  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  diabolical  bumpinss  and 
shakings  of  tilie  mail-car.  I  yearned  for  bed. 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Blount,  marking 
up  my  first  item  on  the  score,  which  was 
to  mount  so  ambitiously  ere  I  left  Bartow. 
**  rU  see  if  we  can  give  you  a  whole  bed — 
there's  some  halves,  I  know,  and  perhaps 
Fll  set  two  halves  in  a  whole,  and  give 
jon  one  o'  their  empties  ! " 

'*  Don't  forget  clean  riieets,  then,"  said 
I,  after  Mr.  Blount,  knowing  by  experience 
how  oddly  and  persistently  conservative 
outlying  hotel-keepers  are  in  the  matter  of 
bed-linen. 

It  was  soon  done  as  Mr.  Blount  had 
proposed.  A  gentleman  f^om  Kentucky, 
with  a  cough,  was  put  alongside  a  rather 
piebald-looking  Texas  man  with  long  hair, 
and  I  was  to  sfoep  in  the  Rentuckian's  bed. 
I  oould  not  help  it  if  the  latter  gentleman 
looked  evilly  at  me  from  out  Uie  crowd, 
when  Mr.  Blount  made  his  plan  known  to 
the  public ;  but  it  was  a  relief  when  he 
turned  Ihs  ill-humour  upon  the  Texas  man, 
who  seemed,  for  his  part,  quite  ready  to 
reciprocate  it  If  I  was  willing  to  pay  my 
two  dollars  a  day  for  accommodation,  I 
deserved  a  bed  to  myself.  The  others,  not 
being  English,  were  not  so  particular,  and 
so  were  charged  only  one  dollar.  It  is  the 
eame  all  over  Florida. 

The  bedroom  was  really  quite  luxurious 
in  comparison  with  the  saloon.  It  con- 
tained all  requisites,  and  a  quantity  of 
lumber,  which  was  spread  about  with 
consummate  art,  to  deceive  the  rough 
American  mind  into  belief  that  it  was 
furniture.  There  were  bookshelves,  more- 
orer^  containing  Washington  Reports,  and 
a  number  of  scbool-beokB.  A  stuffed  wild 
cat  (not  too  well  stuffed,  either),  on  a 
wooden  perch  over  my  bedstead,  I  could 
have  spared,  espedally  when  I  found  that 
the  moon  gradually  got  up  in  the  night 
and  shone  on  the  vmd  cat's  eyes.  And 
there  were  a  good  dozen  of  fine,  ripe 
oranges  whieh  3ie  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky had  provided,  from  the  hotel  grove, 
for  h«r  enjoyment  during  the  night ;  all  of 
irtiich  I  regarded  as  legitimately,  if  invo- 
lantarilyi  bequeathed  to  me. 


Ob,  the  delight  of  a  soft  mattress  after 
the  fifteen  hours'  jolt !  I  revelled  in  Uie 
luxury  of  it  for  many  minutes;  until  I 
thought  I  would  tempt  sleep  in  my  usual 
way,  with  a  book  in  my  hands.  For  this 
purpose  an  American  geography-manual, 
laudably  dogs'-eared,  offered  itself  to  me. 
I  was  curious  about  the  estimate  formed 
by  an  American  of  our  British  progress 
and  social  virtues,  remembering  as  I  did, 
from  my  own  schooldays,  Mr,  Comwell's 
celebrated  and  scathing  geographical  as- 
sertions about  the  Americans — that  they 
have  *'  an  overweening  opinion  of  them- 
selves." But  I  found  notmng  to  compare 
with  our  Own  geographer's  severity.  The 
book  said  of  Great  Britain  that  it "  is  one 
of  the  most  important  states  in  the  world, 
and  surpasses  every  other  in  its  manu* 
factures  and  commerce,"  and  that  "the 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  its 
inhabitants  are  nowhere  equalled,  except 
in  the  United  States."  Agam,  that 
'*  though  luxury  and  corruption  exist  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  certain  portions 
of  English  society,  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  distinguished  for  sound  morals. '  And, 
that  "the  Scotch  are  well  educated,  and 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  moral  and  religious 
people  in  Europe."  All  which  was  so  very 
true  that  it  soon  sent  me  to  sleep. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise,  I  awoke  to 
find  the  room  flooded  with  rich  l^ht  from 
the  "  god  of  day,"  who  rose  magnificently, 
unobstructed  by  the  flimsiest  of  clouds. 
Bartow  people  think  something  extra- 
ordinary will  happen  whtti  they  have  a 
dull  day ;  blue  sky,  soothing  breezes,  and 
warm  sun  are  matters  of  fact  ha  some 
three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  the  year ; 
and  it  is  as  comfortable  to  sit  on  the 
wooden  steps  of  a  store  in  December  as  in 
July. 

Ding,  dongi  The  first  breakfast-bell 
began  to  ring  before  I  was  fully  aware  of 
my  location,  and  a  minute  later  in  walked 
the  bell-ringer  himself,  ^  grey-headed 
Irishman  from  Limerick,  with  plenty  of 
sad-tinted  wit  in  him,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered. 

"  I  thought  as  I'd  see  if  ye  was  willing 
to  get  up — some  lies  a  day  after  coming 
from  Tampa,"  said  the  man,  with  not  the 
ghost  of  a  regret  for  his  ill-timed  and  un- 
announced entrance. 

''Tell  me,"  said  I,  "who.  are  in  the 
house,  and  what  is  going  on  in  Bartow. 
You  can  talk  while  I  wash." 

"  Arrah !  and  do  ye  wash  every  morn- 
ing now,  really  V    asked  the  Irishman. 
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'<  Eh !  but  I  reckon  you  don't  do  the 
water-carrying,  my  boy;  else  ye'd  be 
afther  not  wasting  a  drop,  and  making  it 
all  do  twice.  There's  a  chap  from  the  old 
connthry  in  number  four  as  is  clean  enough 
to  go  in  a  pulpit^  and  he's  made  one  jugful 
last  three  days — the  jewel  I " 

**What  are  town-lots  selling  att"  I 
asked,  to  interrupt  him. 

<*  Town-lots,  is  iti"  and  the  chamber- 
man  dropped  the  bearing  of  a  menial,  and 
became  at  once  an  acute,  small-eyed  man 
of  business.  "Wal,  I've  some  neat 
hundred-yard  squares  in  Church  Street,  I'd 
part  with  for  a  dollar  a  square  yard." 

"Thank  you;  and  now  go,  there's  a 
good  man, '  said  L 

It  is  a  maxim  that  one  should  never 
judge  by  appearances.  This  Irish  filler 
and  emptier  of  bedroom  jugs,  who  slept  on 
a  hard  palliasse  outside  my  door,  in  the 
pacsage,  snd  was  eternally  lamenting  his 
exile  from  the  *'poor  old  countbry/' 
owned  land  within  a  brief  hour's  walk  of 
the  hotel,  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  He 
did  not  eo  away  at  once,  but,  reassuming 
the  confidential,  servant  manner,  whispered 
the  item  of  news  which  was  to  thrill  all 
Bartow  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

"The  Major's  dead  —  rest  his  souL 
There'll  be  a  fine  buryin'  to-morrow." 

Then  he  left  me  for  the  tenants  of  the 
next  room,  to  whom  he  immediately  dis- 
burthened  himself  in  like  manner. 

"The  Major's  dead — ^rest  his  souL 
There'll  be  a  fine  buryin'  to-morrow." 

I  found  Bartow  to  be  a  charming  little 
settlement^  cut  out  of  the  forest  North, 
south,  east,  and  west,  the  pines  and 
cypress  hedged  it  in.  There  was  a  broad 
main  street,  outlined  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness, and  two  or  three  embryonic  side- 
streets,  speedily  truncated  by  the  pine 
woods.  Mr.  Blount's  hotel  stood  by  itself 
at  one  end  of  the  chief  street ;  then  came 
a  gap  of  some  five  dozen  yards,  and  another 
wooden  house ;  another  gap,  and  another 
house;  and  so  on.  Nor  were  the  houses  ina 
line.  Thevrambledinazigzagtothefarthest, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  we  city,  which 
bordered  the  primeval  forest  But  they 
were  all  built  on  pfles,  so  that  the  borough 
surveyor  of  the  future  may,  at  compara- 
tively little  ooet^  make  the  borough  sym- 
metrical Some  of  the  tenements  rose  in 
the  midst  of  a  small  orange-orchard,  notably 
Mr.  Blount's  hotel ;  but  the  habit  was  one 
to  be  discouraged,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
^ve  visitors  a  wrong  idea  of  the  value  of 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  city.    Hie  houses 
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were  nearly  all  snowy  white,  with  '^green 
window-shutters. 

At  each  end  of  the  city  was  a  brand-new 
church,  so  dszzling  in  its  coat  of  white- 
wash that  the  eye  cowered  before  it,  and 
with  a  gay,  green,  diamond-shaped  tower  for 
the  b^  The  Episcopal  church  was  in  tiie 
west  end  of  Bartow,  the  Bi^tii^  church  in 
the  east^  and  the  len^  of  Uie  city  was 
between  thenL  Withm  a  stone's-throw  of 
the  Episcopal  church  was  the  one  drinking- 
saloon  of  the  city,  two  or  tiuree  excellent 
general  stores,  a  drug  store,  the  black 
residence  of  a  f amUy  of  darkies,  sunounded 
by  a  noble  orange  -  orchard,  the  city 
slaughter-house,  and  the  city  eaol.  This 
last  I  took  for  a  lonely  summer-house,  until 
I  noticed  its  iron-studded  door  and  barred 
windows.  It  would  hold  perhaps  ten  mis- 
creants, seeing  that  the  windows  were 
unglased— else  three  would  be  enough, 
supposing  they  were  not  also  condemned 
to  suffocation.  And  with  very  little  ex- 
traneous aid,  five  strong  villains  might  get 
the  entire  prison  -  house  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  march  off  with  it  into  the 
woods.  But  it  is  said  that  a  man  must  be 
very  depraved  before  he  can  get  the  town- 
marshal  to  sentence  him  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment; the  good  citizens  of  Bartow 
would  rather  make  a  private  purse  for  the 
sinner,  and  whisper  nim  to  move  on  to 
a  place  which  can  afford  to  keep  lazy  police 
ofKoials,  and  find  victualling  for  prisoners 
into  the  bargain. 

But,  if  Bartow  was  ordinarily  happy  and 
light  of  tongue,  it  was  not  so  on  this 
particular  morning.  Everyone  had  known 
the  Major,  and  ms  lois  was  like  the  loss 
of  a  relation.  I  stopped  at  a  low  shed 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  a  few 
shavings  before  the  door  betokened  it  to  be 
a  carpenter's  shop.  Several  well*tanned, 
thin-cheeked  men  were  chatting  earnestly 
with  the  carpenter,  who  looked,  I  thought, 
very  consequential. 

"  What  wood'll  it  bet"  asked  one  of  the 
idlers;  and  then,  turning,  they  accosted  me 
in  the  remarkably  polite  and  engaging  way 
common  to  Soutkemers  who  det^t  an 
Englishman  in  their  city ;  and  the  speaker 
added  for  my  information:   "It's  Major 

P ,  poor  man  1  he  died  this  morning, 

and  we're  going  to  bury  him  1 " 

"  Yes ;  so  I  should  suppose,"  said  I,  a 
little  absently.  It  is  somewhat  em- 
barrassing, untU  you  are  thoroughly  used 
to  it,  to  be  quite  cordial  with  men,  howso- 
ever genial  themselves,  whom  you  know  to 
be  determined  to  draw  a  dollar  or  two 
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from  your  pocket  ere  they  lose  sight  of 
yoQ.  ''It's  a  hot  dimate/'  I  added, 
observing  that  they  stiffened  a  little. 

"I  guess  pine  would  serve,"  said  the 
carpenter,  who  showed  less  interest  in  me, 
and  therefore  gained  my  esteem  on  the 
spot 

"  Will  you  stay  for  the  burying  1 "  asked 
one  of  the  men,  smiling  sweeUy.  "  You'd 
like  to  look  round,  no  doubt^  sir ;  and  my 
iHUigy  is  quite  at  your  services-it  is, 
indeed,  air/' 

"Yon  are  extremely  kind,"  said  I.  I 
knew  the  gentleman  to  be  a  land-agent  by 
the  style  of  his  offer,  which  was  dse  .un* 
exeeptionabl&  "But  I  should  judge  our 
friend  here" — vindicating  the  carpenter — 
"iias  had  very  few  coffins  to  make 
since " 

''Three  since  I  come,  and  that's  five 
year  back,  and  the  last  a  fall  ago,"  said 
the  carpenter  severely,  like  a  professor 
of  statistics. 

"  No  doubt  it  is  felt  a  great  deal,"  said  I. 

"  Felt  ?  Why,  sir,  you'd  never  know  it 
to  be  the  same  placa  There's  singing,  and 
laughing;  and  joking  idl  the  day  tluough 
in  Bartow.  It's  the  best<behaved,  most 
religious,  and  joUiest  little  city  south  of 
latitude  twenty-eight" 

Tiiis  from  the  buggy  gentleman.  I 
amQed,  nodded,  and  Im  them  to  settle 
about  the  poor  Majorca  coffin. 

Betomin^  to  the  hotel,  I  discovered  Mr. 
Kount  in  his  shirt-sleeves  turning  over  the 
pages  of  his  visitors'-book — it  was  a  huge 
v<Miime,  calculated  to  last  until  a.d.  1900, 
unless  Bartow  grew  prodigiously  fast 

"I'm  jest  a  looking,"  he  said  with  a 
kind  smUe  of  rec(qpution,  "  ter  see  when 

poor  Major  P come  these  parts.     He 

were  a  &ie  figger  of  a  man  when  fiist  I  see 
him,  an'  he  ami  a  sight  changed  till  yester- 
day.   Eh,  dear  me-~all  flesh  is  grass  i " 

"  And  talking  of  grass,  Mr.  Blount,  why 
does  the  municipality  allow  so  much  to 
grow  in  the  main  street  f " 

I  was  curious  about  this,  though  the 
effect  was  very  pleasing. 

"  Don't  jest,  sir,"  saul  Mr.  Blount,  push- 
ing his  iron  spectacles  over  his  forehead, 
and  peering  at  me  doubtfully;  "but  if 
you  be  solemn,  why,  it's  to  give  the  beasts 
a  picking  on  to  Kissimmee.  It  saves 
leaving  the  highway,  it  does." 

Crash,  crash,  crash  1  a  series  of  con- 
tinuous crashes,  in  fact,  outside,  on  the 
white  boarded  promenade  which  connected 
the  front  of  Blount's  hotel  with  the  back, 
like  a  tunnel 


"It's  them  boys  and  gells,"  remarked 
Mr.  Blount  with  a  deep  sish;  "I  can't 
make  'em  recognise  as  we  narn't  lost  a 
settler — a  gentleman  settler,  too— since 
last  fall  They  will  have  their  fun  ;  and, 
gracious  sir,  I  ain't  a  point  sure  as  they 
ain't  doing  the  prudentest  course  possible." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  I,  and  going  outside 
I  saw  seven  of  the  inmates  of  Blount  House 
careering  up  and  down  on  roller-skates  in 
a  most  ungainly  fashion — ^four  young 
women  (ages  irom  sixteen  to  forty)  and 
tluee  young  men  (one  an  Italian,  whose 
effusive  courtesies  were  positive  nectar  to 
the  American  ladies).  The  exercise  was 
admirable,  considered  in  itself;  but,  per- 
sonally, I  thought  a  thermometer  that 
marked  seventy  something  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  house  quite  sufficient  exercise. 
The  ladies  were  buxom,  fuU-luoged,  free- 
mannered,  hearty,  and  wore  very  short 
skurts.  Thus  they  were  prepared  for 
tumbles  at  very  little  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  and  tumble  they  did  remark- 
ablv.  One  of  them  was  always  down, 
and  when  one  fell  the  others  roared  with 
laughter,  and  all  seemed  endeavouring  to 
pick  her  up  to  their  manifest  peril  like- 
wise. Bat  of  course  the  prostrate  one 
would  not  think  of  being  lifted  to  her  feet 
by  one  of  her  own  sex.  Oh  dear  no  1 
She  by  and  giggled  discordantly  in  a  con- 
dition of  seething  good-humour  until  one 
of  the  men  volunteered  to  help  her,  and 
then  she  pulled  him  over  if  she  could,  and, 
like  a  Phoenix,  rose  on  his  ruins  roaring 
with  merriment 

'^  Gome  and  have  a  lark,  sir,"  cried  one 
of  the  young  women  to  me  when  I  had 
joined  in  their  laughter,  which  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  was  contagious.  It 
was  the  young  woman  of  forty,  my  pride 
was  ill-natuied  enough  to  notica 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  I;  "vou  look 
very  jolly,  though,  and  if  I  hadn  t  a  head- 
ache and  feverish  symptoms,  I  woul  1  cer- 
tainly have  a  turn  myself." 

They  laughed  in  the  most  amiable 
manner,  and  accepted  my  excuses,  which 
were  genuine.  So  genuine,  indeed,  that 
in  selMefence  I  went  forthwith  into  the 
sandy  guden  of  the  hotel,  and  taking 
the  orange-rake,  secured  from  the  upper 
branches  of  the  finest  tree,  a  brace  of 
plump  russet-spotted  golden  frait 

"  It's  a  rule  of  the  house,"  Mr.  Blount 
had  impressed  on  me  that  morning,  "  that 
visitors  eats  all  the  oranges  they  fancies 
without  charge.  I  had  a  gentleman  from 
Savannah  who  ate  fifby  a  day.    Well,  I 
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couldn't  do  with  man^  like  he.  ^  But,  in 
moderation,  mister — m  moderation,  you 
may  go  it." 

And  very  deliciont,  aweet-juiced  fruit 
theywere^  Our  Mediterranean  and  Spanish 
fruit  will  not  hold  a  candle  to  a  Florida 
orange,  eaten  from  the  tree.  In  Bartow, 
oranges  were  a  drug  at  this  time.  Trans- 
port was  too  costly  to  make  them  market- 
able Indeed,  iSie  nigger  who  owned  a 
prolific  orchard  nearly  opposite  Blount 
House  manured  his  land  with  thousands 
of  fruit,  worth  in  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia five  cents  each. 

Dinner  was  a  very  serious  meal  in  Blount 
House  that  day.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  meal  is  a  serious  one  at  all  times 
in  the  States,  bat  in  Bartow,  with  Major 
P/s  death  over  us  like  the  canopy  of  a 
catafalque,  it  was  terribly  solemn.  The 
*' girls"  waited  on  us.  They  were  deft- 
handed  young  women,  but  very  heavy  of 
foot,  and  their  incessant  perambulation 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  saloon 
was  a  mild  "  clog  chorus  "  in  itself.  But 
what  they  lacked  in  experience  and  polish 
as  waiters  they  made  up  in  goodness  of 
heart,  and  it  was  completely  winning  to 
be  pressed  by  one  of  the  four  after 
the  other  to  take  "just  a  pinch  more 
cabbage,''  "a  pin's-head  of  fat,"  or  '*a 
tater,  the  entreaty  always  ending  with  a 
''Do,  mister  T'  which  was  irresistible  to 
some  of  the  American  men.  The  young 
women  were  by  no  means  to  be  signallea 
for  or  ordered  about  like  hotel  waiting-men 
in  the  old  country.  No,  indeed.  A  flicker 
of  imperiousness  in  the  eye  of  a  man  would 
have  stifled  the  warmth  of  their  hearts, 
and  made  them  pout  and  look  sulky,  and 
probably  the  dear  creatures  would  have  let 
such  a  man  whistle  for  some  of  his  dinner. 
It  was  the  thing  to  smile  your  very  sweetest 
at  one  of  the  *'  girls,"  or  vaguely  over  your 
shoulder  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
coneciousneas  of  whichever  of  them  first 
noticed  you,  and  then,  when  you  were  cared 
for,  to  smile  back  with  all  the  gratitude 
you  could  condeuse  into  a  single  look.  The 
old  boarders — sly  fishes! — had  never  a 
glum  shadow  upon  them  from  soup  to 
cofiee,  and  they  were  simply  besieged 
with  attentions.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  as  monosyUabic  a  dinner  as  anyone 
could  desire  or  reprehend.  Mr.  Blount 
stood,  with  a  keen  eye  ranging  up  and 
down  the  table^  carving,  at  its  head; 
and  it  was  a  mercy  Uie  good  man  had 
plenty  of  strength  in  his  arms.  The  hunch 
of  beef  could  not  have  been  tougher  if  it 


had  been  cut  from  a  twenty-year-old  cab- 
horse.  Watching  him  reminded  one  inerri- 
tably  of  an  iudostrious  caipenter  trying  to 
saw  through  an  obstinate  knot  in  his  b^un, 
and  he  hissed  like  an  ostler  over  the  job. 

After  dinner  there  was  much  quiet  tslk 
in  the  corridor  of  the  hotel,  varied  by 
inroads  now  and  again  upon  the  oranges 
in  the  orchard.  The  editor  of  the  Bartow 
Informant  called  to  ask  my  opinion  of 
Bartow,  which  came  ooi  almost  verbatim 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Infarmant,  no 
doubt  f^reatl^  to  the  profit  and  information 
of  the  mhabitants.  Three  land-agents  and 
attorneys  looked  in  for  orders,  and  with 
offers  of  buggies  for  InqMCting  ibe  ooontry 
within  five,  ten,  or  twenty  miles  of  Bartow. 
The  postmaster  came  to  see  if  Mr.  Blount 
could  ffive  him  change  for  a  quarter-dollar ; 
he  had  been  asked  for  a  ten  eent  stamp, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  was  well  assvred 
that  Bartow's  hsiyoon  days  were  at  hand. 
The  boy  from  the  drug-store  presented  a 
petition  from  his  master  for  an  egg,  if  one 
was  to  be  had — vain  hope  1  Mr.  Blount 
said  that  eggs  were  worth  a  fabidous 
number  of  cents  apiece  just  then,  and  that 
a  recent  number  of  the  Infonnant  had 
contained  many  paragraphs  about  the  un- 
precedented behaviour  of  the  Bartow  hens 
of  late,  and  lastly^  when  the  sun  had  gone 
behind  the  western  pines,  and  a  vivid 
yellow  glow  had  besproad  itself  about  the 
city,  betokening  the  condnff  of  night,  the 
supper-bell  sounded  g^eefimy.  We  had 
wasted  an  entire  afternoon  in  Hie  chitchat 
But  then  life  in  Bartow  contains  nothing 
more  wearing  than  this,  from  Janui^  1st 
to  December  31stb 

'*  Try  to  be  weU  enough  for  the  funeral, 
sir — ^now  do.  Itll  be  such  a  sights"  said 
one  of  the  girls  (not  the  forty-year-cdd  one 
this  time),  when  I  had  shaken  her  warmly 
by  the  hand  and  wished  her  ffood-night 

Funeral,  indeed  I  Why,  I  felt  btA  enough 
to  be  ready  for  my  own  funeral,  let  alone 
the  poor  Major'a  And  I  attributed  much 
of  my  feverish  icestlessness  that  night  to  the 
abominable  cat  over  my  bed-head ;  its  eyes, 
with  the  moon  upon  them,  were  like  twin 
lantemsL 


WHICH  OP  THEM  1 

A  STORY  IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  V. 

When  October  came  in,  the  party  at 
Woodlands  broke  up.  Mr.  Marston  had 
not  petted  his  pheasants  as  he  had  his 
partridges,  and  there  was  little  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  shooting  them ;  besides,  he 
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felt  deddedly    woise   and   weaker,  and 
wished  to  be  near  his  office  and  his  town 
doctor.    So  orders  were  given  that  the 
household  should  moye  to  Bassell  S<pare ; 
and  Brixton  promised  himsell  gieat  advan- 
tages  in  the  eampaif^,   as   Kensington 
would  doubtless  be  off  to  the  moora  Ken- 
sington, howerer,  had  no  such  intention, 
and  he  announced  that  he  heard  such  a 
bad  account  of  the  grouse  in  his  little  place 
in  Scotland  that  he  should  give  them  a 
reapite  for  thu  year,  and  spend  a  quiet 
antumn  in  town,  if  his  uncle  and  Oousin 
Lucy  would  sometimes  take  pity  on  a 
solitary  bachebr*  who  once  was  sodabla 
It  was  not  ICr.  Manton's  policy  to  dismiss 
Kensington,  or  make  him  throw  up  the 
game  as  hopeless ;  so  he  received  cons<ding 
assurances,  and  consratiilated  himself  that, 
at  any  rate,  he  would  be  rid  of  the  York- 
shireman,  whom  he  considered  his  only 
formidable  rival.    Deep,  therefore,  was  his 
disgust  when  Yorkshire  Alan  mentioned, 
in  his  turn,  that  his  father  thought  it  a 
pity  for  him  to  go  to  Canada  without 
having  seen  anything  of  London;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  meant  to  take  a  room  some- 
where for  a  month  or  so,  and  see  as  much 
as  was  to  be  seen  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
Kensington  went  off  with  this  intelligenoe 
to  Horton,  who  was  loafing  round   the 
stables,  smoking  a  cigar,  which  he  tiirew 
away  when   his   master  appeared.     The 
rdations   of    these   two   were   peculiar. 
Horton's  wages  were  very  irregularly  paid, 
and    were   now  very  much    in    arrear ; 
besides  whieh,  Kensington  was  in  the  habit 
of  expecting  him  to  produce  sixpences  and 
shillings  whenever  they  happened  to  be 
wanted,  and  never  remembermg  the  trivial 
circumstance  afterwards.     On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  Kensinffton's  friends  were 
racing-men,  well  behind  the  scenes  in  one 
or   two   important   stables;   and    either 
through  Kensington,  or  through  Bacchus, 
Horton  managed  to  pick  up  information 
from  them  which  be  made  to  pay  him 
better  than  his  master  did.    Horton  made 
a  book,  while  Kensington  backed  horses — 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Horton 
was  growing  rich,  and  Kensington  poor. 
But  neither  could  at  present  do  without 
the  other;  Horton  was  not  in  the  long 
run  inclined   to  pass  a  sponge  over  his 
master's    ever-growing  debt  to  him,  and 
the  only  chance  of  its  being  paid  lay  in 
the   expected   inheritance.       The    more 
money  ne  had,  the  more  he  wanted,  and 
he  was  not  likely  to  have  any  scruples  as  to 
how  it  was  obtained.    He  listened  grimly. 


"The  Yorkshireman  means  biiainesBi 
then.  Look  here,  sir,  this  is  a  close  race, 
and  it  will  be  won  on  the  post  Of  course, 
you  were  right  to  throw  up  Scotland ;  now 
you  must  keep  yourself  forward — wait  your 
chance,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  Yorkshire- 
man.  You'd  better  ask  him  to  stay  with 
you  in  town." 

'*  What  a  confounded  bore  I  What  should 
I  do  with  him  ?" 

"Show  him  life,  and  give  him  a  chance 
of  getting  into  a  mesa  Does  he  drinkV 
"  No,  hang  him ! "  It  is  not  necessary 
to  reproduce  Kensington's  private  conver- 
sation in  all  its  native  vigour.  Adjectives 
may  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
"He's  a  teetotaller,  or  much  the  same 
thing.    Takes  nothbg  but  beer." 

"  So  much  the  better.  A  little  will  do 
it  when  he  once  begins.  Then  see  how 
Miss  Scott  will  admire  him  when  he  calls 
to  say  good-night.     I'll  tell  you,  sir  1 " 

And  then  followed  the  detail&nf  a  plan 
to  debauch  and  disgrace  the  inconvenient 
rustic. 

Kensington  appeared  at  famch  in  the 
best  of  tempers. 

"Tell  you  what,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
said  to  Yorkshire,  "  you're  under  the  most 
lamentable  delusion  in  fancying  that  there 
is  anything  whatever  to  see  in  London  in 
October.  Truly  speaking,  it  doesn't  exist; 
there's  only  the  skeleton  of  what  will  be 
London  in  the  spring.  You  might  as  well 
go  to  the  theatre  at  nine  in  the  morning." 
"There  will  be  London  enough  left 
for  me,  I  dare  say,"  returned  Yorkshire 
coolly. 

A  savage  look  swept  over  Kensington's 
face  for  a  moment,  but  he  brought  back 
the  expression  of  determined  good-humour, 
and  recommenced : 

"  As  far  as  that  ffoes,  I  am  as  great  a 
fool  as  yourself,  for  I  am  staying  in  town, 
too.  Let's  be  two  fools  together.  We 
shall  be  bored,  of  course;  but  not  as 
badly  as  we  should  bore  ourselves  alone. 
Oome  and  take  a  bed  in  my  chambers, 
and  ril  take  you  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
Polytechnic,  and  Madame  Tnssaud's.  Ill 
show  you  all  the  things  that  country- 
cousins  ought  to  see,  and  some  that  they 
oughtn't  I've  never  seen  them  myself,  so 
it  will  be  a  lark." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Yorkshire,  who  did  not 
fancy  the  proposal.  "  It's  awfully  good  of 
you,  but  surely  I  should  erowd  you  very 
much." 

"  Not  at  all ;  there  are  three  rooms  in 
my  set     My  fellow  usually  sleeps  in  the 
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third,  bat  I  always  tarn  him  out  when  I 
want  to  put  m>  a  friend,  and  he  gets  a  bed 
next  door.    Plenty  of  room." 

*'  Thanks,"  again  said  Yorkshire ;  "  but 
I  think  I  had  better  keep  my  independence. 
I  might  be  coming  and  going  at  hours  that 
wouldn't  suit  you." 

**  Hours  I "  repeated  Kensington  scorn- 
fully. ''Do  you  suppose  I  bive  family 
f>rayers  before  eight  o'clock  breakfast,  and 
ights  out  at  ten!  Stay  out  all  night  if 
you  choose;  you  can  have  a  latch-key. 
Just  make  my  di^ffings  your  head-quarters, 
and  use  them  as  u  they  were  your  own." 

There  was  no  withstanding  this  burst  of 
hospitality,  and  Yorkshire  yielded. 

Now  Eensii^;ton  was  not  a  villain,  he  was 
only  an  ordinary  young  man  with  vices; 
but  it  must  be  owned  ttukt  when  York- 
shire went  to  live  in  chambers  with  his 
cousin  and  Horton,  he  had  fallen  into  very 
bad  company. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Marston  and  Lucy  settled 
down  in  their  town-house  to  what  was 
rapidly  becomiog  a  sick-room  life.  Mr. 
Marston  would  now  have  bad  days  and 
good  days;  bad  days  in  which  he  was 
confined  to  bed,  or  to  his  armchair,  suffer- 
ing, fretful,  and  nursed  carefully  by  Lucy 
and  Mrs.  White ;  good  days  on  wmch  he 
could  attend  to  business,  ^ve  to  his  office 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  see  visitors.  On 
these  days  Brixton  would  be  admitted, 
when  he  made  his  regular  call  on  his  way 
home  from  Messrs.  Timmins's  office,  and 
would  often  stay  until  ten  o'clock,  as  the 
evening  was  usually  Mr.  Marston's  brightest 
time.  On  the  bad  days  he  would  see 
none  of  his  nephews  but  Yorkshire,  whose 
presence  had  a  soothing  effect  on  him. 
The  young  man's  arms  were  both  strong 
and  gentle,  and  he  could  lift  and  support 
the  sick  man  as  no  woman  could  do ;  he 
could  also  sit  quiet  when  he  was  not 
wanted,  without  either  smoking,  talking, 
fidgeting,  or  looking  as  if  he  were  pining 
to  be  doing  one  of  we  three.  Indeed,  for 
him  it  was  quite  solace  enough  to  be  within 
reach  of  Lucy,  sharing  her  work,  hearing 
her  voice,  touched  by  her  dress. 

One  of  Mr.  Marston's  good  days  arrived 
at  last,  which  seemed  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  rally.  He  had  been  better  than  usual 
also  the  day  before,  and  now  insisted  on 
being  dressed  at  eleven,  and  going  out  in 
the  carriage  with  Lucy  alone.  Mrs.  White 
remonstrated  as  strongly  as  she  dared; 
but  no  one  ventured  to  go  far  in  opposing 
Mr.  Marston,  and  his  arrangements  were 
carried  out. 


Lucy  did  not  know  the  place  to  which 
she  was  driven  at  the  time,  nor  what  her 
uncle  was  doing  inside,  wldle  she  sat  in 
the  carriage,  nor  did  she  ever  learn  exactly 
how  he  managed  the  details  of  the  trans- 
action. In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
reappeared,  gave  his  orders  to  the  coach- 
man, and  then  was  helped  in  by  the  foot- 
man, looking  rather  tired,  but  much  elated. 

''Now,  Lucy/'  he  said,  as  they  drove 
off,  "  I  dare  say  you've  been  wondering 
what  I  was  going  to  do  about  that  matter 
I  spoke  to  you  about  before — ^my  property 
and  your  marriage;" 

Lucy's  tongue  dove  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth.    She  turned  quite  white. 

"  I've  taken  plenty  of  time  to  think,  for 
it  was  not  altogether  easy  to  dedde. 
Kensington's  a  scamp.  He'd  waste  my 
fortune  in  a  couple  of  years,  let  the 
business  go  to  the  dogs,  and  beat  yon 
when  you  lost  your  pretty  looks.  York- 
shire is  a  fine  fellow,  and  he'd  keep  up  the 
partridges  well,  and  look  after  the  Wood- 
lands; but  he  knows  nothing  about  business. 
Brixton  will  be  first-rate  at  the  business ; 
he  has  a  good  head,  and  the  old  name 
won't  go  down  when  he's  behind  it  But 
he's  no  hand  at  shooting,  and  I  know  hell 
make  Woodlands  into  a  regular  Cockney 
villa.  However,  one  can't  have  everything, 
and  the  business  matters  more  than  the 
place;  besides,  Brixton  is  a  steady-going 
chap,  and  will  make  you  a  capital  husband. ' 

"Oh,  uncle,"  broke  in  Lucy,  "please 
don't  let  me  many  Brixton  I " 

"  Not  marry  him  I    Why  not » " 

"  Because  I — 1 — I'd  rather  marry  York- 
shire!" 

It  was  out.  Lucy  thought  the  earth 
would  have  opened  and  swallowed  her, 
but  the  carriage  rolled  serenely  on  terra- 
firma ;  she  thought  she  was  going  to  faint, 
but  she  didn't;  she  thought  her  uncle 
would  either  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  or  tell 
her  that  henceforth  she  was  nothing  to  him, 
but  he  appeared  no  wise  affected  by  the 
announcement  Nothing  whatever  hap- 
pened, and  Mr.  Marston  was  not  in  the 
least  impressed. 

"Just  so,"  he  said.  "I  told  you  that 
you  couldn't  judge  for  yourself  in  this 
business,  and  it  is  lucky  Uiat  yoa  haven't 
to  settle  it  I  say  nothing  against  York- 
shire, but  he  is  not  the  man  to  manage  my 
business,  and  he  sha'n't  have  it" 

"Let  Brixton  have  it  then,"  pleaded 
Lucy,  gaining  courage,  "  and  let  Yorkshire 
have  Woodlands — and  ma"  The  "me"  was 
in  very  small  type  indeed.  "  You  aaid " 
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«  Upon  my  word,  yonng  lady,"  ezolaimed 
her  uncle  an^;rily,  *'  you  are  very  free  with 
my  property.  You'U  divide  it  round,  will 
you  f  YouH  settle  who  is  to  have  this, 
and  who  is  to  have  that  %  Youll  kindly 
instruct  my  lawyer  how  to  draw  up  my 
will  t  I  have  neyer  been  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  you  on  my  business  afifairs,  and 
when  I  want  your  advice,  I  shall  ask  it ! " 

'*  Indeed,  I  never  meant "  faltered 

poor  Lucy.     "I  am  very  sorry.     It  was 
only  because  you  said — — ■" 

''I  said  I  had  fixed  upon  Brixton;  that's 
all  you've  got  to  do  with.  I've  not  told 
him  ^et,  Mcause  I  waited  to  make  some 
mquiries  about  him.  Timmins  gives  him 
the  beat  of  characters;  but  no  one  knows  so 
little  about  a  young  man  as  his  employer, 
except  his  fa&er,  and  I  shall  go  by  what 
I  hear  from  another  source.  I'm  expecting 
to  hear  every  day,  and  if  the  report  is 
fitvourable,  as  I  expect,  we'll  waste  no  more 
time — ^you  shall  be  married  at  once.  If 
anything  should  turn  up  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, why,  then  there's  Yorkshire  to  fall 
back  upon.  I've  got  a  special  licence  here 
for  Alan  Marston  to  be  married  to  Lucy 
Scott — it'll  do  for  either  of  them— (the 
fellows  here  thought  I  got  it  for  myself; 
ha^  ha!)— Jtnd  you  shall  be  married  next 
week  before  I  get  worse.  I  was  so  well 
to-day  that  I  wouldn't  miss  the  chance  of 
settling  the  businesa  You'U  want  some 
new  clothes — women  always  do.  Here's 
fifty  pounds.  That's  enough  for  the  present, 
be<»use  you'll  be  going  into  mourning  for 
me  before  you've  time  to  wear  out  a  new 
gown.  Qet  what  you  want  I'm  going  to 
Picton's,  and  III  drop  you  at  Regent 
Circus.    You  can  come  home  in  a  cab." 

Poor  Lucy  had  been  too  utterly  crushed 
to  interrupt  Now,  however,  when  a 
bundle  of  notes  was  pushed  into  her  muff, 
she  attempted  one  more  protest 

**'I  don't  want  anything  new,  indeed, 
unde.  You  are  so  much  better  to-day — 
you  will  get  weUL  Oh,  do  leave  it  all 
until  you  are  better  1  You  are  very,  very 
good  to  me,  but  please  don't  hurry — ^give 
me  time  1 " 

''  Child,  how  much  time  do  you  suppose 
Death  will  give  me  for  the  asking  % " 

Lucy  was  awed  and  silenced.  Mr. 
Marston  had  never  spoken  so  solemnly 
before ;  and  while  she  sought  round  in  her 
mind  for  yet  one  word  of  entreaty  that 
would  not  sound  childish  and  trivial,  the 
caxria^  stopped,  and  she  found  herself 
deposited  on  the  pavement  of  Regent 
Stnet 


What  a  position  1  To  be  sent  off  to  buy 
a  trousseau,  not  knowing  for  what  marriage  1 
How  different  from  other  brides,  shopping 
with  motherly  or  sisterly  help,  full  of  bright 
anticipations,  and  with  deep,  trustfol  joys 
lying  hidden  under  their  pretty,  frivolous 
pleasures  1  She  felt  inclined  to  cry,  but 
that  cannot  be  done  in  public  without  a 
veil,  and  she  had  not  that  protection.  She 
almost  called  a  cab,  to  go  home  at  once  in 
petulant  disobedience.  But  that  crisp 
paper  between  her  fingers  appealed  to  her 
with  mute  eloquence.  What  girl  could  stand 
long  in  Regent  Street,  deafening  her  ears, 
when  fifty  pounds  were  crying,  **  Go  and 
spend  us  "  9  Not  Lucy  Scott  She  began 
to  relent  a  little.  To  choose  a  wedding- 
dress  when  you  were  not  allowed  to  choose 
a  husband  1  Impossible !  Besides,  she  had 
white  dresses  already,  one  of  which  would 
do,  if  it  should  be  wanted  in  a  hurry.  But 
she  did  need  new  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and  she  liked  them  fine ;  and  then  she  must 
have  a  winter  jacket,  and  cloth  trimmed 
with  otter  or  skunk  would  be  suitable  "  in 
any  case,"  since  everyone  knows  that  furs 
can  be  worn  in  mourning. 

So  Lucy  went  about  her  shopping  with 
subdued  satisfaction  and  a  resigned  spirit, 
as  far  as  the  immediate  emergency  was 
concerned;  but,  although  she  felt  absolutely 
unable  to  oppose  her  uncle  to  his  face,  and 
could  see  no  good  angel  coining  to  her 
deliverance,  she  had  a  vague  but  fixed 
conviction  that  she  was  not  going  to  marry 
Brixton.  Deep  down  beneath  the  super- 
ficial blancmange  of  gentle  feminine 
natures,  incapable  of  saying  **  I  will,"  there 
often  lies  a  foundation  of  solid,  silent 
obstinacy,  in  which  is  an  infinite  power  of 
saying  **  I  won't." 

Meantime,  Mr.  Marston  had  reached 
home,  and  found  on  his  table  a  letter,  which 
appeared  to  afford  him  much  satisfaction. 
He  said  nothing  to  anyone  about  its  con- 
tents, but  he  was  cheerful  and  affectionate 
with  Lucy  when  she  returned.  As  the 
afternoon  wore  past,  however,  he  grew 
very  weak,  and  seemed  to  suffer  from  the 
exertion  of  the  morning.  Pain  came  on, 
and  at  last  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  seeing 
Brixton  when  he  should  call  as  usual.  He 
went  to  his  bed,  having  first  traced,  with 
trembling  fingers,  a  few  lines  to  be  given 
to  his  favoured  nephew.  When  that 
nephew  received  and  read  them,  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  any  decent 
semblance  of  grief  for  his  uncle's  increased 
sufferings.  As  he  walked  home,  the  earth 
seemed  to  dance  under  him,  and  all  London 
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to  be  his  to  oommand,  for  at  last  be  thought 
that  the  long  suspense  was  over.  There 
could  be  no  further  doubting — which  of 
them. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  foUowing  day  was  unequiYOcably 
''a  bad  day/'  and  the  night  was  worse. 
No  improvement  came  with  tdaylight^  and 
the  doctor  looked  very  grave.  "Mi.  Maiston 
suffered  much  and  constantlyi  and  grew 
weaker.  Yorkshire  called  in  Uie  morning ; 
but  he  would  not  now  see  his  nephew,  and 
told  Mra  White  she  could  send  for  a  man 
to  nurse  him,  if  she  wanted  more  help. 
Such  a  nurse  was  instantly  sent  for,  and 
a]l  began  to  feel  the  shadow  of  the  end 
drawing  near.  Lucy  hated  to  feel  in  her 
own  heart  a  fluttering  hope  of  release,  but 
there  it  was.  Nothing  had  yet  been 
done ;  soon  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
anything;  and,  however  else  her  uncle 
left  her,  he  would  leave  her  free.  But 
about  four  o'clock  he  called  her  to  the 
bedside. 

"  Lucy." 

*^  Yes,  dear  undo.*' 

"  Write— at  once.*' 

"  Yes,  dear  uncle — what  f " 

''To  Brixton.  Tell  him — ^there  is  no 
time  to  lose — ^you  must  be  married  to- 
night" 

"  Oh  no,  uncle ;  not  while  yon  are  so  ill. 
Wait  for  a  good  day ;  you  will  be  better 
tomorrow." 

*'No  more  good  days  for  me;  but — ^I 
dare  say — I  shall  be  better — ^in  the  evening. 
Tell  him — seven  o'clock — ^and  to  bring 
the  parson — ^Wilson;  he  knows  all  about 
it.  And  send  for  Picton;  he  must  be 
here." 

"Very  well,  uncle.  Now  let  me  give 
you  your  medicine." 

She  gave  it,  and  then  slipped  away  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  waUced  up  and 
down  in  a  fever  of  perplexity,  and  then, 
tired  out  with  anxious  nursing  and  a  bad 
night,  lay  on  her  bed  and  stared  at  the 
ceiling  with  burning  cheeks  and  eyes. 

What  should  she  do  f  Write  that  letter) 
Seal  her  death-warrant  with  her  own  handl 
Give  herself  away  to  that  detestable  cad, 
for  whom  her  angiy  and  terrified  thoughts 
picked  out  the  ugliest  word  Yorkshire  had 
ever  found  for  himi  Impossible — im- 
possible 1  she  would  not  Defy  her  dyins 
nude — how  could  shel  Nothme  occurred 
to  her  but  to  do  nothing,  and  hope  that 
something  would  happen,  Alas!  she  knew 
that  the  only  something  that  was  likely  to 


happen  was  her  uncle's  death,  and  to  wish 
for  that  was  the  sin  of  murder  against  the 
dd  man  who  had  been  a  father  to  her. 
She  would  not  think  of  that.  She  shut 
the  eyes  of  her  mind,  and  longed  wildly 
for  the  delivering  something,  as  Ae  lay 
wide  awake,  her  Uood  r%cing  through  her 
veins,  her  face  on  fire,  and  her  ears  alive 
to  every  footstep  and  whisper  in  the 
hushed  house,  wmch  yet  seemed  tingling 
with  suppressed  sounds.  It  seemed  an 
age  that  she  lay  there,  but  it  was  not  an 
hour  before  a  messenger  came  to  tell  her 
that  Mr.  Marston  was  asking  for  her. 
She  shook  all  over  as  she  approachedUb 
bed;  even  during  her  diort  absence  he 
seenoied  to  have  changed. 

<<Have  you  written  that  letter!"  he 
said  in  a  hoarse,  weak  voice  that  was  not 
like  his  own. 

*'  Not  yet ;  I  have  been  lying  down." 

*'  Not  yet  1  It  is  ^tting  late,  and  I  am 
worse.  I  may  die  without  seeing  it  d<me, 
and  I  will  see  it  done  1  Write  at  once — 
at  once,  I  tell  you — and  send  it  off  1 " 

Lucy  made  a  last  appeal 

'^Dear — dear  uncle,  let  it  wait  until 
to-morrow  I  Let  me  speak  to  you  again 
first )    I  can't  do  it  now." 

"You  can't)  That  means  you  won't! 
You'll  disobey  the  old  man  now  he's 
djring;  you  never  dazed  before.  Mrs. 
White,  Mra  White  I  This  giri  won't  obey 
me  now  I'm  ill  But  she  shall — she 
shall]" 

His  voice  ^e  to  a  thin,  angry  scream, 
pitiful  to  hear.  His  face  was  distorted 
with  pain  and  rage,  and  he  shook  his  thin 
claw-like  hands  at  the  trembling  girl 
Mrs.  White  hastened  to  the  rescue;  she 
took  him  in  her  arms  like  a  child,  and 
drew  the  coverings  round  him. 

''  Miss  Lucy,"  she  entreated,  "  for 
Heaven's  sake,  please  your  uncl&  You've 
always  been  the  best  of  girls  to  him,  and 
this  isn't  the  time  to  cross  him.  I'm  sure 
Miss  Lucy  will  do.  what  you  wish,  siri 
when  she  understands." 

"He  wants  me  to  be  married,  Mrs. 
White,  this  very  evening;  and  how  can 
I,  when  he  is  so  iU  f  Tell  him  that  he 
will  be  better  to-morrow ;  beg  him  to  let 
me  wait  a  day  or  two." 

''I  sha'n't  be  better  to-morrow,"  cried 
the  old  man.  "  I  shall  be  dead  i  But  I 
can't  die  without  seeing  it  done,  and  I 
won't!  She  wants  to  kill  me  firsts  and 
oh,  she's  doing  it !   This  pain  is  doing  it!" 

And  he  began  to  cry  and  moan  in  a 
paroxysm  of  pain,  mixed  with  piteous. 
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childiflh  eomplaints  that  he  could  not 
write  himself,  and  Lucy  would  not  write 
for  him. 

''  For  pity's  sake,  Miss  Laoy,  do  writel'' 
pleaded  Mra  White  again.  "I  know  it's 
no  time  for  marrying ;  bat  yon  can't  help 
it»  and  no  bad  lack  will  come  to  yoa  for 
pleasing  yoor  poor  ancle — only  a  blessing; 
Write  as  he  wuhesi  there's  a  dear  girL" 

Laey  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  she  was 
desperate. 

"  Very  well,  ancle,"  she  cried ;  "  I  will 
write.    I  am  going  to  do  it  now." 

''  And>  send  it  at  once,"  he  sasped. 

**  I  will,"  she  answered  resolntely. 

No  escape  now,  no  possibility  of  evasion 
or  delay.  She  knew  what  she  was  going 
to  do ;  she  was  driven  to  it  She  harried 
downstairs,  and  wrote : 

"  Dearest  Alan,— If  yoa  wish  to  marry 
me,  come  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
bring  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  prepared  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.  Uncle  has  got  a  special 
licence  ready.  By  his  orders,  I  am  writing 
for  Mr.  PIcton  to  come  and  witoess  it  Let 
me  have  a  line  to  say  you  have  received 
this. — Your  owd,  Lucy." 

She  sent  this  to  Kensington's  chambers 
by  the  page-boy,  with  oraera  to  give  it 
only  into  Yorkshire's  own  hands,  and  to 
bring  back  an  answer ;  and  to  Mr.  Picton 
she  sent  a  note  bv  another  messenger, 
simply  requesting  him  to  call  at  seven 
o'clock,  if  possible,  as  her  uncle  was  much 
worse,  and  wished  to  see  him  on  important 
baaines& 

Poor  Lucy  had  scarcely  formed  a  plot ; 
she  had  had  neither  time  nor  coolness  to 
arrange  details;  all  that  she  thought  of 
was  to  bring  Yorkshire,  and  not  Brixton, 
on  the  spot  at  the  important  moment^  and 
then  to  trust  to  accident,  or  her  uncle's 
relenting.  At  any  rate,  no  compulsion 
could  marry  her  to  Brixton  if  he  was  not 
there  to  be  married. 

By  six  o'clock  she  held  in  her  hand  a 
pencilled  scrap  from  Yorkshire : 

•*  I  will  not  fail,  my  own." 

An  hour  later  she  was  waiting  in  her 
room,  dressed  in  white,  and  deadly  pala 
She  sat  in  a  low  chair,  not  moving,  scarcely 
thinking,  only  listening  and  waiting.  If 
anything  depended  on  her  quickness  and 
adroitness  now,  it  would  be  lost :  she  was 
exhausted  with  agitation.  She  felt  like  one 
of  those  trembling  masses  of  white  froth 
whidi  am  hurried  down  a  broken  stream ; 
they  cannot. stop  or  turn  back,  they  must 
drift  downward,  and  be  stranded somei^here 


at  last ;  but  who  knows  that  they  do  not 
dread  being  caught  and  torn  by  the  droop-. 
iDg  brambles,  and  long  to  be  floated  gently 
against  some  grassy  bank  1  She  could  not 
steer  her  course  any  farther,  but  perhaps 
this  terrible  stream  of  events  would  cast 
her  to-night  on  her  lover's  bosom* 

A  quiet  ring  at  the  door-bell  sounded 
like  a  trumpet-peal  in  her  ears.  In  a 
minute  Mrs.  White  entered,  drew  her  cold 
hand  inside  her  arm,  and  led  her  away. 

As  they  reached  the  door  of  the  sick- 
room, two  figures,  one  black,  one  white, 
came  up  the  staira  The  bridegroom  and 
the  cler^man  stopped  to  let  the  bride 
precede  tJ^em  into  tiie  chamber  of  death 
and  marriaga  She  went  up  to  the  bed- 
side, and  kused  her  uncle's  forehead.  He 
was  drawing  breath  with  difficulty,  and 
the  audible  gasps  were  half  moans;  his 
face  was  sunken  and  changed ;  the  Shadow 
was  very  near  now,  and  very  dark.    * 

Lucy  shuddered  as  she  kissed  this 
strange  fac6  that  once  she  had  known; 
there  was  no  response,  but  his  dim  eyes 
followed  her  white  figure,  as  Mrs.  White 
led  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  light,  so  that  the 
only  illumination  came  from  two  candles, 
placed  on  a  little  white-covered  table,  as 
far  as  possible  from  his  bed.  Behind  this 
Mr.  Wilson  took  his  stand,  Alan  and  Lucy 
standing  in  front  of  it,  with  their  backs  to 
the  bed.  Mrs.  White  at  once  returned  to 
the  bedside,  to  catch  any  low  whisper  of 
her  dying  master.  On  the  other  side  sat 
the  hired  attendant^  and  they  two  were  the 
only  witnesses  of  the  marriage.  Mr.  Picton 
had  neither  come  nor  answered  Lucy's 
nota 

The  strange,  hurried,  miserable  service 
began.  Mr.  Wilson,  spurred  to  haste  by  the 
warning  of  every  loud-drawn  breath  from 
Mr.  Marston,  and  very  much  embarrassed 
by  his  own  short  sight  and  the  feeble 
light,  cut  short  everything  that  could  be 
shortened. 

The  bride  stood  and  knelt  mechanically, 
and  scarcely  breathed  her  choked  responses; 
the  bridegroom's  steadier  tones  were 
hushed  by  awa  The  loudest  voice  was 
that  which  startled  them  all  when  the 
question  was  asked:  "Who  giveth  this 
woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ? "  for 
then  Mr.  Marston  struggled  to  sit  up,  and, 
with  an  effort  that  was  almost  a  shout, 
exclaimed :  "I  do  I "  He  dropped  back, 
moaning  with  pain,  and  the  shocked  clergy- 
man hurried  on  stQl  faster. 

In  five  minutes  Alan  and  Lucy  were 
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married.  Then  Alan  laid  one  kiss  npon 
his  wife's  brow  before  he  took  again  the 
hand  that  was  now  his  own,  and  led  her 
to  be  blessed  by  the  dying  maa 

Mr.  Marston  feebly  lifted  one  hand  as 
he  heard  them  draw  near,  and  unclosed 
once  more  the  eyes  whose  lids  were  now  so 
heavy ;  and  then  a  strange  look  came  into 
them — a  look  which  overspread  his  face — a 
look  of  wonder  and  dismay.  With  a  sort 
of  spasm  he  raised  himself  o£f  the  pillows, 
and  cried  : 

**  Why — who— which — ^which " 

Did  he  die  in  asking  once  more  the  yet 
unanswered  question — Which  of  themf 

CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

BEDFORD. 

A  LITTLE  way  beyond  the  spot  where 
old  Watling  Street  enters  the  county  of 
Bedford  there  is  a  crossway  where  the 
street  meets  the  still  older  British  track- 
way known  as  Icknield  Street,  and  here, 
or  hereabouts,  long  ago,  a  wayside  settle- 
ment sprang  up,  which  in  time  became  a 
mart  and  market-place  for  passing  travellers 
and  traders,  as  well  as  for  the  dwellers  in 
the  country  round  about  From  its  situa- 
tion on  the  verge  of  a  long  range  of  chalky 
downs,  the  town  received  the  Sazon  name 
of  Dunstaple  —  meaning  the  staple,  or 
market,  on  the  down.  Hard  times  came 
upon  Dunstable  when  the  land  was  over- 
run with  Danes,  and  the  district  about 
became  a  debatable  land,  across  which 
only  strong  and  well-armed  bands  could 
pass  with  safety.  Then  the  great  high- 
ways almost  fell  out  of  use,  and  became 
neglected  and  deserted,  so  that  all  about, 
the  land  relapsed  into  forest  Then 
Dunstable  became  the  haunt  of  outlaws 
and  predatory  bands,  who  took  what  they 
could  get,  either  from  Saxon  or  from  Dana 
And  thus  arose  the  legend  of  a  robber, 
Duno,  who  stabled  his  horses  in  the  de- 
serted town,  like  any  modem  Dick  Turpin. 

Old  customs  and  certain  franchises,- 
which  survived  long  enough  to  be  recorded, 
although  they  have  now  altogether  dis- 
appeared, testify  to  the  ancient  importance 
of  Dunstable,  though  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  town,  on  its  present  site, 
existed  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First,  who  invited  settlers  to  the  spot  by 
promises  of  immunities  and  privileges,  and 
founded  here  the  priory  of  Black  Canons, 
which  for  ages  was  alike  the  pride  and 
plague  of  the  burgesses  of  tiie  town,  and 


whose  mutilated  minster  is  now  the  parish- 
church.  Tradition,  indeed,  asdgns  the 
site  of  old  Dunstable  to  Uie  hamlet  of 
Houghton,  dose  by,  and  attributes  the 
migration  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  building 
of  a  royal  pleaaure-house,  the  nte  of  which, 
pleasant  and  sunny,  is  still  commemorated 
in  the  name  of  a  field  called  the  King's 
Mead.  Priory  and  palace  together  may 
have  drawn  the  inhabitants  to  the  new 
settlement,  although  it  is  now  difficult  to 
realise  thAt  this  quiet  country  town  should 
have  been  the  resort  of  kings  and  conrtiers, 
of  great  barons,  with  their  brilliant  trains, 
or  of  magnificent  prelates,  with  their  house- 
holds rivaUingthoseof  princes.  Yetso  it  was. 
Kongs  and  princes  were  continually  drop- 
ping in  unexpectedly  upon  the  Prior  of 
Dunstable;  sometimes  there  would  be  a 
synod  going  on,  and  sometimes  a  tourna- 
ment; while,  although  the  burgesses  of 
the  town  and  the  denizens  of  the  priory 
were  always  quarrelling,  and  very  often 
coming  to  actual  blows,  there  was  some- 
thing about  all  this  that  suited  people  at 
the  time,  and  kept  life  from  stagnation. 
And  of  all  that  went  on  in  those  mediaeval 
days  we  have  an  interesting  and  contempo- 
rary record  in  the  clm)nicles  of  the  priory, 
which,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  afibrd  a  lively  picture  of  the  daily 
life  of  town  and  convent 

The  chronicler  of  Dunstable  saw  the 
funeral  train  of  Queen  Eleanor  as  with 
solemn  pomp  it  passed  through  the  town 
on  its  way  to  Westminster.  He  noted 
how  the  bier  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  market-place,  whUe  the  King's  Chan- 
cellor and  the  great  nobles  agreed  as  to  the 
precise  spot  where  it  should  rest  for  the 
night,  and  marked  out  the  same  with  due 
reverence.  He  saw  the  building  of  the  lofty 
cross  that  was  raised  upon  the  spot  at  the 
King's  charge,  the  prior  of  the  convent 
assisting,  and  sprinkling  each  successive 
stage  with  holy  water.  The  cross  was 
destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary soldiers. 

Then  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  character 
of  the  future  King,  the  second  Edward,  in 
the  chronicler's  lament  over  his  reckless 
extortion  when  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Two  hundred  messes  a  day  were  not  enough 
for  his  kitchen,  and  he  paid  for  nothing ; 
but  his  servants  took  everything,  and  even 
the  cheese  and  eggs  that  were  brought  to 
market 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunstable, 
great  earthworks  rise  from  the  hillsides, 
and  bear  a  silent  testimony  to  the  power  of 
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races  which  have  now  passed  away.  A 
hage  enclosure  near  Dunstable  bears  the 
name  of  the  Maiden's  Bower,  or  Maiden 
Castle,  and  due  west,  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  few  miles,  is  to  be  seen  Totemhoe 
Castle,  a  great  circular  rampart  with  a 
double  ditch,  toweriog  from  the  extreme 
point  of  a  high  down.  As  for  Maiden 
Castle,  the  name  has  given  rise  to  many 
curious  surmises  as  to  its  origin  and  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  name  is  often  given  to 
earthworks  and  old  trackways,  whose 
origin  may  have  puzzled  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers as  much  as  ourselves ;  and  the  real 
meaning  of  the  name  in  this  connection — 
if  it  ever  had  any — has  not  been  clearly 
made  out 

To  the  right  and  left  of  Dunsti^ble, 
Luton  and  Leighton  Buzzard  form  dis- 
tinct stages  on  the..old  highways,  without 
having  acquired  much  distinctive  interest 
except  as  centres  of  straw-plait  and  bonnet 
manufacture.  This  last  indeed  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  neighbour- 
hood by  James  the  First,  who  brought 
hither  some  of  the  workpeople  originally 
introduced  by  his  mother  Ibry,  from  her 
beloved  France.  But  to  judge  from  the 
beauty  of  the  church,  and  the  richness  of 
its  monuments,  the  district  must  have 
been  wealthy  and  prosperous  before  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts.  Indeed,  the  best  part 
of  the  church  dates  from  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses,  and  its  founder  and  benefactor  was 
one  Lord  Wenlock,  who  first  taking  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  took  the  losing  side  at 
last  so  half-heartedly  that  he  was  killed  in 
Tewkesbury  market-place  by  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  for  holding  back  from  the  battle. 

As  for  Leighton  Buzzard,  which  may 
once  have  been  more  euphonious  as 
Leighton  Beaudesert,  it  is  notable  chiefly 
for  a  fine  market-cross,  one  of  the  best  of 
those  which  survived  the  bitter  Puritanism 
of  the  civil  wars.  To  the  northward, 
Toddington  once  boasted  a  noble  mansion 
built  in  the  reign .  of  Elizabeth,  by  Sir 
Henry  Cheney,  subsequently  occupied  by 
Lord  Stafford,  and  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  is  reported  to  have  hidden  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  But  the  house 
has  long  since  been  dismantled,  although 
some  picturesque  remains  of  it  are  still  to 
be  found. 

The  great  house  of  the  district  is 
Wobnm  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bedford,  oriffinally  belonging  to  the 
Cistercians,  and  founded  by  Hugh  de 
Balbeek  in  the  twelfth  century.  But 
nothing  monastic  now  remains  about  the 


present   stately  classic    mansion    of   the 
Russells. 

The  Bussells  were  originally  of  Dorset- 
shire, and,  according  to  the  historians  of 
that  county,  of  a  family  that  had  long  been 
of  note  in  one  way  or  the  other.  But  as 
their  genealogy  before  their  rise  to  great- 
ness is  more  or  less  conjectural,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  they  were  not 
originally  emigrants  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  France.  Anyhow,  the  name  was 
well  known  at  Caen  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  one  Jean  Koussel 
was  a  celebrated  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Caen — when  Henry  the  Second 
of  France  and  Diana  of  Poitiere  were  mag- 
nificently entertaining  the  great  nobles  of 
Normandy  —  their  buffets  groaning,  we 
may  imagine,  with  that  wonderful  Henri- 
deux  ware,  with  the  interlaced  crescents, 
which  is  now  priceless  in  value. 

Anyhow,  John  Russell,  of  Dorsetshire, 
was  of  quite  different  mould  to  the  ordi- 
nary Dorset  squire ;  a  young  man  who  had 
travelled  and  seen  the  world,  and  who 
spoke  several  European  languages,  when 
one  stormy  day  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  strange  vessel  in  dis- 
tress made  for  Weymouth  Harbour,  and 
presently  was  moored  in  safety  to  its  quay. 
There  were  great  people  on  board,  hidalgos 
of  Spain,  and  counts  of  the  Low  Country; 
and,  greater  than  any  of  these,  the  Arch- 
duke Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, a  potentate  whose  dignity  was 
recognised  even  in  Dorsetshue,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  heir  of  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  stiff  sou'-wester 
that  blew  the  Archduke  into  Weymouth 
was  the  favouring  breeze  of  the  Bussells. 
Young  Bussell  was  the  only  man  who 
could  make  out  the  lingo  of  these 
foreigners;  and  with  his  courtly  and 
pleasing  manners  he  so  won  the  heart  of 
the  young  Archduke,  that  when  a  mandate 
came  to  escort  the  strangers  to  the  royal 
presence  at  Windsor,  where  the  King  sat,  no 
doubt  counting  over  his  money,  and  won- 
dering whether  he  could  make  anything  out 
of  the  princely  flotsam,  John  Bussell  was 
selected  as  interpreter  and  companion. 

Mr.  Bussell  arrived  at  Court  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment  The  King  had  a  keen  eye 
and  judgment  for  able  men,  and  there  was 
ureent  need  of  such  to  carry  out  the  new 
poucy  of  the  Crown,  and  ^ve  the  coup-de- 
gr&ce  to  the  old  feudal  nobility.  And  thus 
Russell  found  employment  at  Court,  and 
speedy  promotion.    As  soldier,  councillor. 
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plenipotentiary,  secret  agent,  RoBsell  made 
himself  useful  to  the  Tudor  Henrys  with 
a  versatility  that  recalls  the  traits  of  one 
of  the  best  known  of  his  descendants. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  Earl  Russell,  the  more 
famous  Lord  John  of  the  stirring  political 
ora  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  he  would  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  taking  command  of 
the  Channel  Fleet  on  occasion,  and  he 
might  well  have  been  encouraged  in  such 
a  step  by  the  example  of  his  ancestor — 
now  commandiog  a  fleet,  or  again  the 
leader  of  an  army,  or  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  events  as  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
when  he  was  an  interested  spectator  of  the 
combat  in  which  the  King  of  France  and 
all  his  chivalry  were  humbled  to  the  dust 

With  all  this  versatile  power,  the  first 
Lord  Russell  had,  happily  for  his  descend- 
ants, an  excellent  and  omnivorous  appetite 
for  lands  and  lordships.  His  first  great 
acquisition  was  a  grant  of  part  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  unhappy  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  then  by  a  fortunate  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  the  Sapcotes,  he 
became  the  possessor  of  Cheneys  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, from  which  he  took  his  first 
title,  and  where  are  stored  the  bones  of 
himself  and  many  of  his  descendants.  But 
Russell's  great  opportunity  came  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbeys. 

Among  all  those  who  divided  the  spoils 
of  the  abbeys,  Russell  came  out  with  the 
richest  share  ;  probably  because  he  had  the 
fullest  information  as  to  the  value  of  those 
monastic  estates  which  were  then  to  be  had 
almost  for  the  asking.  And  far  above  the 
rest  was  his  success  in  keeping  what  he 
had  once  gained  possession  of.  Many  of 
the  first  wmners  in  the  lottery  of  distribu- 
tion feared  the  future  too  much,  and  parted 
with  what  they  had  got  so  easily  for  the 
inadequate  market-prices  of  the  day.  But 
Russell  had  the  courage  to  keep  what  he 
had  got,  and  to  go  on  asking  for  mora  It 
was  not  till  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  that  Lord 
Russell  acquired  Wobnm,  with  large  estates 
in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 
But  long  before  this  the  spoils  of  a  priory  at 
Tavistock  had  given  the  family  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  Devonshire,  and  the  houses  of  the 
Friars  Minors  in  Exeter  afforded  them  a 
valuable  interest  in  that  ancient  city. 
Thorney  Abbey,  gathered  in  the  same 
capacious  net,  proved  the  nucleus  of  landed 
possessions  in  Cambridgeshire.  Then  the 
priory  of  Castle  Hymel  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  abbeys 
of   St.  Albans  and  Mount  Grace,  with  a 


share  in  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John>  added  to 
the  territorial  greatness  of  the  Russells; 
and,  to  crown  all,  that  modest  piece  of 
garden  ground  was  added — that  pleasant 
sunny  garden  in  the  Strand,  which  is  stiU 
known  as  Covent  Garden. 

Great  as  was  the  value  of  the  estates 
thus  acq^uired,  that  value  was  rather  in 
expectation  than  actual  possession.  The 
Church  estates  were  burdened  with  pen- 
sions, with  debts  incurred  by  the  Church- 
men; while  the  tenants  mostly  held  bene 
ficial  leases  under  easy  rents,  and  methods 
of  raising  rentals  upon  an  occupying  class 
were  st£U  unaccustomed  and  dangerous. 
And  thus  the  King  gave  away  wluit  had 
cost  him  nothing,  and  brought  him  but 
little  profit,  and  would  have  been  difficult 
in  any  case  to  turn  into  hard  cash,  which 
was  tiia  greatest  need  of  monarcha  in  those 
days — as  perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  now. 
And  the  gift^  after  all,  was  not  without  its 
dangers  The  reaction  which  actually  oc- 
curred at  the  accession  of  Mary  might  reason- 
ably havebeenforeseen,andtheestates  which 
were  acquired  so  easily  might  have  been 
expected  eventually  to  cost  their  possessor 
dear.  Superstition,  too,  was  strong  on  the 
subject,  and  an  evil  destiny  was  supposed 
to  follow  those  who  had  seized  for  their 
own  use  that  which  had  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God  and  His  saints.  Many 
curious  instances  of  the  proverbial  ill-luck 
that  attended  the  possessors  of  Church 
lands  might  be  brought  together.  But  the 
history  of  the  Russell  faimly  would  seem 
to  prove  the  superstition  baseless.  The 
family  which  profited  most  of  all  l^  the 
plunder  of  the  abbeys  has  held  its  course 
with  almost  unalloyed  prosperity,  without 
losing  a  tittle  of  its  possessions  or  a  single 
one  of  its  patiently  acquired  honours. 

The  dangerous  moment  of  reaction 
brought  no  harm,  but  rather  good  for 
Lord  Russell  and  his  possessions.  For  he 
had  the  political  sagacity  to  support  the 
cause  of  Mary  from  the  first  ^d,  con- 
vinoed  as  was  the  new  Queen  on  questions 
of  Church  government,  she  found  that  the 
lands  of  the  abbeys  were  too  firmly  ftrq)ped 
in  secular  hands  to  be  now  disturbed  Thus 
Lord  Russell,  in  spite  of  his  anteoedente, 
grew  in  favour  with  the  Queen,  and  was 
chosen — now  an  old  man — as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  escort  Philip  of  Spain 
from  his  dominions  to  his  bride  in  England. 
About  this  honourable  employment  many 
strange  thoughts  must  have  passed  throo^ 
the  grey  old  noble's  head,  seeing  that  his 
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first  oiiaxge,  when  a  humble  merchant's  son 
of  Weymouth,  had  been  the  care  of  the 
Archduke  Philip,  the  grandfather  of  the 
arrogant  King  who  was  coming  to  marry 
his  royal  mistress. 

In  such  a  steadfast  manner — steadfast  to 
its  own  interests — ^while  sometimes  appear- 
ing to  reer  and  change  in  its  politioid  rela- 
tions, the  house  of  Bedford  has  safelysteered 
through  the  storms  of  one  century  after 
another.  Sometimes  a  younger  son  has 
departed  from  the  judicious  mean  in  the 
wa7  of  enthusiasm  and  advanced  opinions, 
as  that  Lord  William  Sussell  who  lost  his 
head  for  prematurely  plotting  the  sub- 
version of  the  Stuarts ;  but  the  heads  of 
the  family  have  always  shown  a  sturdy 
consistency  in  their  rdle  of  many^u^red 
Dukes,  coTeting  rather  the  solid  benefits  of 
territorial  supremacy  than  the  fleeting 
honours  of  political  warfare.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  these  Dukes,  and  thQ 
one  who  has  made  Wobum  most  fionous, 
was  he  who  instituted  the  Wobum  sheep- 
shearing,  of  which  a  clever  mezzotint 
may  be  met  with  sometimes  in  print-shop 
windows. 

The  time  is  the  early  part  of  Uie  present 
century,  when  hessians,  long-waisted  coats, 
and  voluminous  neckties  were  in  the  ascen- 
dant There  is  an  ur  of  homely  distinction 
in  the  group  of  horsemen  and  pedestrians 
who  ore  gathered  about  the  sturdy  Duke, 
and  even  the  man  in  shirt-sleeves,  who 
wields  the  shears  over  the  half-ehom  sheep, 
seems  to  have  a  complacent  sense  of  the 
di^it^  of  his  office.  The  sheep  are  every- 
thug  in  fleece  and  frame  that  is  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  In  the  background  a 
four-horse  drae  has  just  pulled  up  in  the 
stockyard,  and  more  long-wusted  gentle- 
men are  on  the  roof,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
short-waisted  frocks  and  expanded  bonnets 
that  are  no  longer  un&miliar  to  the  present 
generation. 

Close  by  Wobum  is  the  rival  park  of 
Ampthill,  with  ite  venerable  oaks  and 
some  remains  of  the  old  castle,  once  a 
tojwl  seat^  wherift  Catherine  of  Aragon 
renred  when  disnussed  from  her  husband's 
oonrtb  The  grand  mansion  of  modem 
time  stands  on  lower  ground,  looking  over 
the  fine  spacious  park  which  joins  the 

Bounds  of  Houghton  in  one  comer; 
oughton  that  was  built  by  Mary, 
Countess  of  Pembroke — *^  Sidney's  sister, 
Pembroke's  mother  " — and  some  portions  of 
which  remain  as  a  picturesque  ruin.  Under 
a  pear-tree  in  Hooghton  Park  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  is  said  to  have  written  part  of  his 


Arcadia.  The  memory  of  Lord  Holland, 
a  later  possessor  of  the  estate,  is  preserved 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  lime-trees,  which  he 
planted  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ampthill. 

A  little  to  the  south  lies  Wrest  Park, 
once  the  seat  of  the  historic  family  of  the 
Greys,  Earls  of  Kent,  and  at  Hilton,  close 
by,  the  pariah  church  is  rich  in  the  monu- 
ments of  this  ancient  race.  Southill  lies 
in  the  same  line  of  country,  noted  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  past  century  as  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  and  here 
lies  Byng,  the  admiral  who  was  shot 
after  a  trial  by  court-martial  "  pour  encour- 
ager  les  autres."  Sutton  and  Potton  may 
be  remembered  as  the  object  of  a  curious 
rhyming  grant  from  John  of  Oannt  to  an 
ancestor  of  the  Burgoynes.  And  Sandy, 
but  an  insignificant  village  in  these  days, 
is  surrounded  bv  ancient  camps  and  en- 
trenchments, and  is  supposed  to  have  once 
been  an  important  British  city,  and  after- 
wards a  Boman  station  ;  while  many  finds 
of  Bomano  -  British  antiquities  in  the 
neighbourhood  give  countenance  to  the 
supposition. 

The  pleasant  sunny  town  of  Biggles- 
wade, entirely  modem  in  its  general 
appearance,  has  stOl  a  fine  ancient  church, 
and  has  no  doubt  long  been  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  population. 

From  this  point  the  ancient  highway 
and  the  modem  railway  run  directly  to 
Bedford.  The  ancient  bridge  which  here 
crossed  the  Biver  Ouse,  has  heen  replaced 
by  a  stmcture  of  the  present  century.  The 
old  bridge  formed  the  subject  of  many  plea- 
sant old  prints  and  drawings,  such  as  those 
which  illustrate  Grose's  Antiquities,  which 
show  a  many  arched  bridge,  with,  half-way 
across,  a  pair  of  gateways  facing  each  other, 
the  rooms  over  which  formed  the  old  town 
gaoL 

Various  derivations  have  been  given  of 
the  name  of  Bedford.  Some  give  a  literal 
version  of  the  matter,  and  will  have  it 
that  here  were  lodgings  by  the  ford,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  modem  cofiee- 
shop,  with  "  Beds  stuck  up  in  the  window. 
'*  My  lodging  is  in  the  cold  ground,"  would 
have  been  an  appropriate  device  for  the 
traveller  of  those  days,  for  there  is  nothiog 
to  show  the  existence  of  any  special  accom- 
modation for  wayfarers,  although  the  earth- 
works and  entrenchments  of  the  castle  hill 
show  that  here  was  an  important  strategical 
point  in  early  warfare.  Aud  it  is  in  this 
IftBt  direction  that  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  name,  which  name  is  given  in 
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the  Saxon  chronicle  aa  Bedcanford,  Bedican- 
ford,  Baedanford,  with  other  variations — 
as  much  aa  to  say  the  Bedician  or  be-dug 
about  ford,  the  fort  protected  by  ditch  and 
rampart.  Many  a  fierce  hand-to-hand 
fight  has  been  fought  about  those  green 
mounds  between  Saxon  and  Dane  when 
the  mastery  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  was 
in  question;  and  the  position  wm  im- 
portant enough  as  guarding  the  line  of 
communication  between  north  and  south, 
to  be  occupied  by  a  strong  Norman  castle 
after  the  Conquest. 

The  story  of  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  this  castle  of  Bedford,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  gives  an  interesting 
glimpse  into  the  manners  of  the  period,  as 
it  is  told  by  the  chronicler  of  Dunstable 
Priory,  who  fieems  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  siege.  During  the  contests 
of  King  John  with  his  barons,  the  King 
had  given  the  castle  of  Bedford  to  a 
devoted  follower,  a  man  after  his  own 
heart,  one  Fulk,  who  is  called  by  the  local 
historians  De  Brent,  but  whose  proper  title 
a  reference  to  the  original  chronicle  seems 
to  show  was  De  Br^aut^,  from  a  Norman 
village  not  far  from  Fecamp.  This 
ferocious  son  of  the  Northmen  made  of  his 
fortress  a  true  ogre's  castle,  keeping  all  the 
neighbourhood  round  in  inquietude  and 
alarm,  and  annexing  lands  and  tenements 
according  to  his  pleasure.  In  the  reign  of 
the  new  King  order  was  re-established,  and 
the  course  of  justice  became  more  regular. 
Those  whom  Fulk  had  injured  began  to 
take  the  law  against  him.  It  is  recorded 
that  at  one  Ume  this  bold  baron  of  Bedford 
had  as  many  as  thirty  verdicts  against  him 
underwrite  of  *'  novel  desseisin,"  each  with 
a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds — a  total  sum 
which  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
pay,  and  which  he  was  fully  determined 
should  not  be  levied  upon  his  belongings. 
Some  sympathy  may  at  this  day  be  felt  for 
a  man  so  worried  by  lawyers,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  those  days  the 
King's  Justice  was  the  only  resort  of  a 
poor  man  against  a  powerful  oppressor,  and 
that  redress  was  not  always  sought  in  vain. 

Fulk,  however,  was  determined  not  to 
be  distrained  upon.  He  put  his  castle  in 
a  state  of  defence,  and,  by  way  of  reprisals, 
the  assizes  sitting  in  the  neighbourhood 
just  then,  he  sent  his  brother  with  an 
armed  party,  who  seized  one  of  the  Judges 
in  his  tribunal-r-the  other  made  his  escape 
— and  brought  him  in  as  a  prisoner.  This 
was  an  insult  to  the  regal  power  which 
could  not  be  overlooked,  and  thus  there 


was  a  general  levy  made  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  materials  were  collected  for  a 
regular  siege  of  the  outlaw's  castle. 

The  methods  of  warfare  had  changed 
very  little  from  those  of  the  early  Roman 
Empire,  and  thus  the  account  we  get  of  the 
siege  might  apply  with  a  total  change  of 
scene  and  persons  to  one  of  Casar's  attacks 
on  a  Gallic  fortress.  "  On  the  east  side  were 
one  petronel  with  two  mangonels  which 
duly  attacked  the  keep;  and  on  the 
western  side  were  two  mangonels  which 
went  for  the  old  tower ;  and  one  mangonel 
on  the  south  side,  and  another  on  the 
north,  which  two,  in  the  wall  next  them, 
made  two  breaches.  Besides  these  were 
two  wooden  machines,  raised  above  the 
height  of  tower  and  castle  for  the  work  of 
the  slingers  and  pioneera  There  were  also 
many  machines  in  which  both  slingers  and 
cross-bowmen  were  concealed.  Then  there 
was  a  machine  called  Cattns,  under  which 
the  miners  worked  while  they  dug  under 
the  foundations  of  castle  and  keep.  The 
castle  was  taken  by  four  assaults.  First 
was  taken  the  barbican,  where  four  or  five 
foreigners  were  killed.  In  the  second 
assault  was  taken  the  outer  bailey,  where 
many  were  slain,  in  which  our  people  got 
horses,  with  harness,  bridles,  and  stirrups. 
Oxen,  also,  and  pigs  they  got — ^Bacones 
et  porcos  vivos,"  aacu  the  chronicler  with  a 
reluh,  who  had,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  a  rasher 
of  the  bacon — with  numbers  of  other 
thing&  "  Also  they  burned  houses  full  of 
Blado  et  Fueno  " — ^words  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  a  Latin  dictionary,  but  iN^ch 
are  a  curious  adaptation  of  the  Bled  et 
Foin, com  and  hay,  of  Norman  FrencL  "In 
which  attack  many  of  our  men  perished, 
and  ten  of  ours,  trying  to  scale  the  keep, 
were  taken  prisonera" 

In  the  meantime  the* miners  had  been 
silently  at  work  under  the  foundations  of 
the  keep,  driving  their  galleries  here  and 
there,  which  were  proppied  up  temporarily 
with  timber.  And  then  on  me  Eve  of  the 
Assumption,  about  the  time  for  vespers, 
when  the  besiegers  had  gathered  for  a 
general  assault,  and  the  besieged  were 
sullenly  manning  the  battlements  of  the 
keep,  the  miners  set  fire  to  the  woodwork, 
so  that  all  the  habitable  part  of  the  keep 
was  filled  with  black  vapour,  and  then 
suddenly  crack  went  the  tower,  showing  a 
great  gaping  rent,  whence  gushed  volumes 
of  black  smoke. 

We  may  imagine  the  shout  that'went  up 
from  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers,  the  oatha 
of  the  other  side,  and  the  shrieks  from 
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ihe  womenfolk  in  the  devoted  tower. 
With  the  walls  tombling  about  their  ears, 
the  garrison  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and 
Fulk's  wife  and  all  the  rest  of  the  women, 
with  the  prisoners  taken  during  the  siege, 
came  forth  to  beg  the  King's  mercy  for  the 
garrison.  Scant  mercy  was  shown  the 
fighting  men,  of  whom  eighty  or  more 
were  hanged  as  so  many  noxious  animals. 
But  Fulk,  the  greatest  criminal  of  all, 
escaped  with  his  life,  although  kept  under 
the  threat  of  execution  till  he  had  given  up 
his  other  castles  of  Plumpton  and  Stokes 
Cnrci,  and  all  the  silver  plate,  and  the  gold, 
and  the  money  which  he  had  no  doubt 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  which,  had  he  been 
forthwith  dispatched,  might  have  remained 
as  prize  for  some  future  treasure-seeker. 

As  for  the  castle,  it  was  well-nigh  de- 
molished in  the  siege,  and  afterwaids  the 
outer  bail  was  fill^  up,  the  crushed  and 
dangerous  rains  of  the  keep  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  inner  bail  given 
as  a  residence  to  William  de  Beaucluimp, 
whose  ancestors  had  held  the  castle  in 
former  days.  The  inner  bail  is  now  a 
bowling-green,  and  not  one  stone  of  the 
old  castle  stands  upon  another,  but  the 
strong  earthworks  still  remain  in  evidence. 

Thu  siege  of  Bedford  Castle  would  have 
farther  interest  for  us  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  memory  of  it  was  preserved  in  the 
neighbourhood  till  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  that  thus  John  Bnnyan  got  the  notion  of 
Doubting  Castle,  the  hold  of  Giant  Despair, 
and  its  destruction  by  the  Pilgrims. 

For  here  we  are  in  Bunyan's  coimtry, 
and  the  scenery  about  no  doubt  is  the 
scenery  of  that  wonderful  Progress  which 
has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  mankind  that 
there  is  hardly  a  language,  civilised  or  un- 
civilised, into  which  it  has  not  been 
translated.  Surely  the  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion is  hereabouts.  "  It  is  fat  groimd,  and 
as  you  see  consisteth  much  in  meadows ; 
and  if  a  man  were  to  come  here  in  the 
summer-time,  he  might  see  that  which 
would  be  delightful  to  him.  '  Behold  how 
green  this  valley  is,  also  how  beautiful 
witiiliUee.'" 

Banyan  was  bom  at  the  little  hamlet  of 
Elstow  close  by,  his  father  being  a  brazier 
or  tinman  of  the  dark  race,  who  are  not 
gipsies,  although  not  unlike  them  in  com- 
plexion. About  Bedford  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  passed ;  many  years  of  it 
in  an  easy  kind  of  imprisonment  in  the 
town  gaol,  where  he  made  tagged  laces  for 
ft  livelihood,  and  wrote  the  immortal 
POgrim's    Progress  —  an    imprisonment 


which  permitted  of  his  roaming  about  the 
country,  preaching  and  holding  forth. 
Here  stood  the  old  Meeting  where  he  firdt 
attended  the  ministry  of  godly  Mr.  Giffard, 
who  had  once  been  a  Royal  officer,  given  to 
all  kinds  of  profanity.  And  here,  no 
doubt,  could  he  have  had  his  will,  he 
would  have  died  and  been  buried  instead 
of  in  the  heart  of  grim  London.  '*  Some 
also  have  wished  that  the  next  way  to 
their  Father's  house  were  here,  that  they 
might  be  troubled  no  more  with  either 
hills  or  mountains  to  go  over ;  but  the 
way  is  the  way,  and  there's  an  end." 
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CHAPTER  XLTIL 

So  when  Colonel  Wickham  set  off  for 
London,  Edie  and  her  father  started  for 
Bournemouth;  arrived  there  in  due  course 
by  easy  stages;  ensconced  themselves  in  the 
most  comfortable  room  of  the  most  com- 
fortable hotel,  only  for  Edie  to  discover 
the  first  thing  the  next  morning  that 
Bournemouth  did  not  suit  her  "  the  least 
bit  in  the  world,  and  that  Torquay  or 
some  other  quay  somewhere  else  was  the 
only  place  for  her  to  get  well  in."  OS  to 
Torquay  they  went  without  delay,  only  for 
Miss  Edie  to  find  when  she  got  there  that 
it  was  "  a  wretched  hole,  a  place  to  die  in, 
not  get  well  in.  Scarborough  or  some  other 
nice  cold  bracing  place  was  the  one  that 
would  bring  her  strength  back  soonest'' 

So  up  to  the  north  they  went  next 
Scarborough'  in  due  course  was  tried,  and 
after  that  a  succession  of  watering-places, 
all  more  or  less  with  the  same  result.  This 
one  was  too  hot,  that  too  cold;  this  stood 
too  high,  that  lay  too  low ;  till  at  last  Edie, 
nestling  up  to  her  father,  and  looking  very 
little  the  better  for  her  successive  changes 
of  climate,  informed  him  that  she  had  made 
the  discovery  that  after  all  what  she  needed 
was  not  so  much  change  of  air  as  change  of 
scene,  and  that  London,  where  everyone 
was  always  d^eerful,  and  things  were  per- 
petually in  motion,  was  the  one  place  in 
all  the  world  that  would  make  her  strong 
and  well  again. 

"  I  am  triste,  bored,  wretched,  papa ;  I 
never  thought  the  sea  so  melancholy  before, 
and  I  am  sure  you  look  wretched  too ! 
You'll  be  glad  enough  to  get  to  your  club, 
and  have  a  chat  with  your  old  friends.'' 

This  was  what  she  said  with  that  easy, 
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light,  tripping  tongae  of  hen,  but  right 
down  in  uie  depths  of  her  heart  lay  the 
thonght  which  not  even  to  herself  would 
she  put  into  words:  '<  I  shall  see  Phil  once 
more — we  shall  be  certain  to  meet  some- 
where or  other.  I  will  look  right  np  into 
his  eyes,  and  one  glance  will  tell  me 
whether  he  is  happy  or  noi" 

Bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  that 
precise  moment  Phil  himself  would  have 
been  able  to  answer  the  question  which 
Edie  was  going  to  solve  with  a  glance,  had 
it  been  put  to  nim  in  so  many  words. 

Possibly  if  he  had  spoken  out  his 
thoi^ts  he  might  have  said : 

"What  in  Heaven'sname  has  happiness  to 
do  with  the  matter?  Does  a  man  going  head 
foremost  over  a  cliff  ask  himseU  whether  he 
enjoys  \diat  he  is  doing )  Or  if  the  end 
of  the  world  had  come,  should  we  look 
at  each  other  and  ask  if  we  felt  giddy  or 
otherwise  % " 

After  all  Phil  was  about  right.  It  would 
have  been  as  sensible  to  ^o  to  a  limatic  and 
ask  him  how  he  liked  heme  mad,  as  ask  a 
man  in  love  how  he  enjoyed  his  love-fev^r. 

About  the  time  Colonel  Wickham  started 
on  a  brief  visit  to  London,  this  love-fever 
was  drawine  to  a  crisis  and  fell  but  little 
short  of  ddirium.  Sleeping  or  waking, 
dreaming  or  thinking,  but  one  face  haunted 
him  now — ^Ellinor  Yorke's.  Her  eyes,  let 
him  be  where  he  would,  within  four  walls 
or  outside  of  them,  were  for  ever  looking 
up  into  his,  her  voice  for  ever  filling  his 
ears. 

Little  by  little  had  this  love-fever 
grown  upon  him.  At  first,  with  his 
heart  sore  and  raw  from  Edie's  abrupt 
dismissal,  he  had  sought  Ellinor's  society 
simply  to  kill  thought  and  make  laggard 
time  speed  a  little  fafiter.  Later  on,  when 
in  the  midst  of  her  own  overwhelming 
anguish,  EUinor  had  turned  upon  him  and 
told  him  they  were  "quits"  now,  and 
might  shake  hands  as  heartless  flirts,  he 
had  been  seized  with  a  quick  penitence,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  him  that  a  lifetime  of 
self-sacrifice  could  barely  atone  for  tiie  part 
he  had  played.  So  he  began  to  offer  his 
sacrifice,  in  his  own  fiishion^  by  devoting 
himself,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  to 
EUinor's  whims  and  wishes,  and  then,  heyl 
presto  1  with  the  suddenness  of  a  dream- 
chanre,  or  the  wave  of  a  wizard's  wand, 
the  altar,  tiie  knife,  and  the  fire  disappeared, 
and  the  would-be  victimfound  himsdf seated, 
crowned  with  flowers,  at  the  feast,  enjoy- 
ing the  wine  and  viands  with  the  best. 
In  other  words,  he  had  scarcely  begun 


his  long  mominffs  of  dalliance  and  devotion 
to  Ellinor  than  he  found  there  was  less  of 
purgatory  than  of  heaven  in  them.  But  it 
was  a  heaven  that  might  best  be  described 
as  a  wild,  whirling,  bewildering  now  of 
mad  heart-throbs,  braan-achings,  and  high- 
beating  pulses.  It  knew  no  past;  Edie, 
Sfcanham,  the  old  happy  days,  were  as  dead 
to  him  as  the  ashes  of  last  night's  fire. 
And  it  knew  no  future;  that,  in  me  nature 
of  things,  was  a  great,  dreaxy,  empty 
blank. 

Colonel  Wickham,  when  he  succeeded,  in 
pursuance  of  his  lately-formed  plan,  in  un- 
earthing Phil  in  London,  was  struck  by  the 
young  fellow's  changed  and  haggard  appear- 
ance. Phil  had  left  his  old  hotel  and  had 
taken  rooms  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
Grosvenor  Squara  Colond  Wickham  had 
to  call  again  and  again,  before  he  succeeded 
in  finding  him  at  home. 

"Where  have  you  been  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  PhU,  when  I've  looked  you  up!" 
he  asked. 

Phil's  answer  was  ready  enough : 

"  When  a  man  is  engaged  to  be  married," 
he  said,  "  he  is  more  often  to  be  found  in 
the  lady's  home  than  in  his  own." 

"Then  it's  all  finally,  irretrievably  ar- 
ranged and  settled  % "  asked  the  Colonel, 
his  face  growing  grave  and  fix)wning. 

"As  finally  and  irretrievably  as  such 
things  can  be  settled,"  answered  Phil  in  a 
voice  more  suited  to  announce  a  death  than 
an  impending  marriage. 

The  Colcmel  sighed  heavily. 

"  Then  what  I  came  to  say  must  remain 
unspoken,"  he  said,  and  throughout  their 
short  interview  that  morning  not  one 
Illusion  near  or  distant  was  made  to  little 
Edie,  though  all  other  events  at  Stanham 
were  freely  discussed  between  them.  Phil 
had  no  inclination  now  to  mention  her 
name  kindly  or  cruelly,  passionately^  or 
sarcastically,  as  at  their  previous  meeting; 
and  Oolond  Wickham  could  as  soon  have 
thought  of  crying  "  victory  "  over  a  uiared 
woocTpigeon  as  have  flaunted  the  tidinps 
of  his  own  engagement  to  Edie  in  the  dis- 
missed suitor's  ears. 

Phil,  taking,  as  he  had  before,  the  fact 
for  granted,  noted  his  reticence,  and  said  to 
hinuielf : 

"  What  a  gentleman  he  is  !  No  wonder 
Edie  feu  in  love  with  him.  Look  at  me 
beride  him !  I'm  like  a  cur  to  a  thorough- 
bred." 

Possibly  others  might  not  have  passed 

quite  so  harsh  a  judgment  on  Phil  as  he 

I  did  on  himself,  but  certainly,  for  the  nonce, 
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ho  was  as  much  unlike  hiomelf  as  a 
dnii]Jbffd  is  to  the  man  sober. 

It  18  ako  possible,  howeyer,  that  Phil 
would  not  have  felt  so  keen  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Ids  ancle's  hieh-breeding  if  his  o?m 
hopes  and  wishes  had  not  now  set  in  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

There  coold  be  but  little  fear  of  uncle 
and  nephew  posing  as  rivals  now. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Easteb-tids  that  year  found  one  and  all 
of  the  actors  in  this  soon-to-be-played-out 
drama  in  comfortable  London  quarters,  each 
bent  upon  carrying  out  some  small  plan  of 
their  own  conceiving,  which  they  doubted 
not  would  be  for  the  oenefit  of  all  concerned. 

Ail,  for  instance,  the  Squire. 

"By  Jingo  I"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
opened  his  eyes  under  the  chintz  canopy 
of  one  of  the  best  bedrooms  of  the  Alex- 
andra, "  I'm  heartily  glad  little  Edie  took 
it  into  her  head  to  come  up  to  Louden 
after  alL  It'll  do  more  towards  putting 
things  straight  between  her  and  Phil  than 
any  amount,  of  lettex^writing  could.  Of 
course  it's  all  humbug  about  Phil  being 
engaged  to  EUinor.  He's  no  more  engaged 
to*  her  than  I  am.  A  girl  of  her  ambition 
is  bound  to  marry  a  Dake  at  the  least. 
Why,  even  Winterdowne  might  ask  her 
and  get  a  '  No'  for  his  pains.  And  as  for 
PhQ,  the  idea's  ridiculous.  No  doubt  they 
are  carrying  on  a  desperate  flirtation 
together — ^I'U  back  Ellinor  at  that  game. 
Bat,  also,  not  a  doubt  it's  a  game  PhQ 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  get  out  of,  if 
Edie  would  only  hold  out  the  slightest 
hope  or  encouragement  to  him.  Well, 
I'll  take  good  care  they  see  something 
of  each  omet  before  we  go  back,  and  I'fl 
get  hold  of  Phil  on  the  sly,  and  tell  him 
how  much  I  should  prefer  him  to  his 
unde  for  a  son-in-law;  and  I'll  reason  with 
Miss  Edie  when  sh6's  a  little  bit  stronger, 
and  tell  her  to  see  where  her  whimsical- 
ness  is  driving  poor  PhiL  Little  puss  1 
Who  the  deuce  she  takes  after  I  don't 
knofi;  Not  her  mother,  for  certam ;  she 
had  as  sweet  and  tractable  a  temper  as  a 
woman  could  have.  And  as  forme — well, 
I  don't  think  I  flatter  myself  if  I  say  I'm 
always  ready  and  willmg  to  listen  to 
reason." 

Also  Edie,  looking  over  her  blind  across 
the  green  acres  of  Hyde  Park  at  this 
precise  moment,  laid  her  plans  with  a  more 
systematic  precision  than  she  had  done  for 
many  a  long  day  past. 

"  Of  course,  I'm  bound  to  come  upon 


Phil  somewhere  or  other,  and  I  sha'n't 
content  myself  with  looking  up  in  his  face 
— ^though  that  will  tell  me  all  I  want  to 
know — ^but  I'll  say  right  out  to  him:  'Phil, 
are  you  happy  1 '  and  when  he  says— as, 
of  course,  he  will — '  I'm  as  happy  as  a  man 
can  well  be,  Edie,'  I  shall  say,  'I'm 
delighted  to  hear  it.  I  did  not  think 
Ellinor  was  a  girl  to  make  any  man  happy, 
but  of  course  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  hope 
you'll  get  happier  and  happier  every  day 
you  live.'  Ajid  then  I  shall  feel  the  whole 
matter  quite  at  an  end,  and  I'll  have  a  talk 
with  Colonel  Wickham,  and  tell  him  I 
don't  see  any  necessity  for  our  being 
engaged  any  longer,  and  I'll  go  back  to 
Stanham,  and  begin  all  my  old  life  over 
i^gain,  and  never  give  another  thought  to 
Phil  or  Ellinor  either." 

And  these  were  Oolonel  Wickham's 
thoughts^  as  he  sat  with  idle  folded  hands 
and  morning  newspaper  unopened  beside 
him  in  his  old-fadiioned  hotel  off  the 
Strand : 

"  Poor  little  Edie !  Poor  little  darling  I 
When  once  I've  seen  you  and  Phil  together, 
I  shall  know  in  a  moment  whether  your 
love  for  each  other  is  quite  dead,  or  if  there 
is  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  your  old  happi- 
ness comine  back  to  you.  If  there  is,  may 
Heaven  help  me  to  crush  my  own  hopes 
once  mora  If  there  is  not,  no  living  soul 
shall  rob  me  of  my  young  love.  Naught 
but  death  shall  take  her  from  mej' 

As  for  PhU  and  Ellinor,  what  little  of 
consecutive  thought  they  indulged  in  in 
those  days  must  Imve  run  s<nnewhat  in  this 
fashion: 

"  The  world  ends  for  us  in  a  month  or 
two.  Not  one  single  day  or  hour  can  we 
add  to  its  length,  let  us  try  as  we  will 
Therefore,  let  us  get  our  quantum  of  sweet- 
ness from  every  minute  that  passes ;  let  us 
pack  ^idbi  sixty  seconds  with  as  much  of 
delight  as  it  will  hold,  so  that,  when  all 
are  told,  we  may  look  in  each  other's  faces 
and  say, '  Gome  now  what  come  may,  we 
have  each  of  us  had  our  day.'" 

Society  wondered  over  the  domgs  of 
these  two  young  people  a  good  deal,  and 
acknoi^ledged  that  its  estimate  of  their 
characters  had  been  weakly  erroneous,  for 
they  were  each  acting  in  a  manner  directly 
opposed  to  any  that  had  been  prognostic 
cated  of  Ihem.  What  did  it  matter) 
There  was  that  in  Phil's  and  Ellinor's  heart 
which  effectually  deafened  their  ears  to 
society's  small-tiJk.  A  man  with  his  feet 
on  a  sinking  ship  scarcely  troubles  to  ask 
himself  what  sort  of  a  figure  he  cuts  to 
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epectaiors  on  shore.  Etlinor  and  Phil 
knew  only  too  well  how  near  the  water- 
line  they  stood  now. 

Yet  not  so  mach  as  by  a  hair's-breadth 
was  the  least  of  society's  conventions  in- 
fringed. 

When  the  arrangement  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Grosvenor  Square  began  to  be 
talked  over,  Ellinor  insisted  that  a  chaperon 
for  herself  would  be  an  indispensable  part 
of  it 

"  She  must  be  a  lady,  of  course^  and  also 
a  quiet  person,  who  never  speaks  unless  she 
is  spoken  to,"  she  said  with  decision.  '*  She 
must  also  be  a  distinctly  ugly  person,  not 
vulgarly  ugly — that,  of  course^  I  could 
not  tolerate — ^but  grandly,  picturesquely, 
artistically  ugly,  with  a  fine  sense  of 
colour." 

*'  I  think  you  had  better  undertake  the 
finding  of  her,  Nell,"  said  Uncle  Hugh. 
<^  It  would  be  a  little  beyond  me." 

'*  That  goes  without  saying,"  acquiesced 
Ellinor.  *<  There's  not  a  man  living  who 
could  understand  what  I  should  require  my 
duenna  to  be.  By-the-bye,  Uncle  Hugh,  I 
tiiink  she  may  as  well  be  a  Spaniard,  with  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  English  tongue." 

"  My  dear,  how  do  you  mean  to  bold 
communication  with  herl  Have  you 
Spanish  oozing  out  of  your  finger-tips  1 " 

<'  Oh,  I  shall  not  object  to  her  having  a 
smattering  of  French.  That  will  answer 
all  purposes.  And  she  must  have  a  hand- 
some— ^really  handsome  salary^  I  could 
not  tolerate  an  ill-paid  person  about  ma" 

"  I  suppose  that  also  goes  without  say- 
ing ? "  said  Uncle  Hugh  dryly. 

'<  Well,  seeing  she  will  only  need  to  be 
engsged  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  this  is 
April,  I  suppose  it  does,"  answered  Ellinor 
in  an  even  voice. 

Her  words,  *<  to  the  end  of  the  year," 
sent  Uncle  Hugh  away  shuddering.  She 
could  always  do  this  when  she  pleased.  By 
a  sort  of  unspoken  etiquette  no  allusions  to 
Ellinor's  state  of  health  were  ever  made  in 
her  presence  by  Uncle  Hugh,  PhO,  or  Lucy. 

As  to  the  outer  world,  it  was  still  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  sentence  of 
death  which  had  been  read  over.th^ltoCd  of 


the  reigning  beauty.  The  polite,  discreet 
physician  whom  she  had  consulted  in  the 
winter  months  knew  too  well  what  was 
expected  of  him  to  let  one  syllable  on  the 
matter  escape  his  lips. 

So  in  due  course  the  "grandly,  pictu- 
resquely, artistically  ugly  duenna  with  a  fine 
sense  of  colour  "  was  found  and  engaged. 
She  was  also— -as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  assiduity  Ellinor  showed 
in  the  matter — a  Spaniwl  having  but  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  French  tonrae, 
and  none  whatever  of  tiie  English.  She 
was  likewise  a  discreet  person  who  quickly 
found  out  what  duties  were  expected  of 
her,  and  perjformed  them  admirably, 
leaving  Uncle  Hugh  free  to  follow  his  old 
club  career  of  card-parties  and  recherche 
dinners  to  his  heart's  content  Her  name 
matters  little,  she  left  no  mark  on  the  lives 
of  these  people  with  whom  she  was  thrown 
for  a  short  time  into  contact  She  was 
just  a  useful  third  in  Ellinor's  daily  drives 
in  the  park.  With  the  neutral -tinted 
Lucy  beside  her,  and  the  "  picturesquely, 
grandly  ugly  "  senora  facing  her,  EUino^s 
beauty  showed — as  she  had  known  it 
would — to  brilliant  advantage. 

Also  the  duenna  proved  herself  a  useful 
unlistening  fourth  at  the  small  dinner-table 
at  which  Phil  had  become  now  a  daUy  guest 
A  fourth  to  whom  no  one  paid  any  more 
heed  than  they  did  to  the  big-leaved,  glossy 
india-rubber  plant,  which  they  had  found 
standing  in  the  drawing-room  window  of 
the  furnished  house  they  had  hired,  but 
which  Ellinor  had  speedily  had  removed  to 
a  dark  comer,  requesting  Lucy  to  give  it 
a  little  water  now  and  then. 

*'  For  you  know,  dear,"  she  had  said,  "  it 
is  a  sweetly  poetic  idea  for  you  to  be 
watering  flowers  in  the  shade.  For  me  to 
do  80  would  be  an  utter  incongruity." 
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about  right — there  would  be  grand  parts 
for  Buch  women  as  you  to  play,  my  queen." 

Bemarda  smiled  at  him — ^for  me  life  of 
her,  unable  to  resist  a  sarcasnu 

"  And  for  men  like  you  !  But  I  would 
rather  be  your  wife  than  your  subject,  my 
poor,  wrong-headed  Edgeworth  1 " 

"  And  I  would  rather  be  your  husband 
than  my  country's  king,"  he  added. 

Then  came  the  singing  girl  to  say  that 
Bernarda's  witnesses — a  favourite  pupil  and 
her  father — had  arrived,  and  the  tdte-^tete 
was  interrupted  for  an  hour  or  two — till 
all  was  over,  and  Edgeworth  Edgeworth 
and  Bemarda  Burl^e  had  been  declared 
husband  and  wife  in  due  form. 

"A  week— a  week  !  Whv  must  we  go 
back  at  the  end  of  a  week  7  Bemarda  said 
playfully,  after  two  or  three  days'  honey- 
moon in  a  quiet  spot  by  the  sea.  ''Is  it 
worth  while  to  be  married  for  so  short  a 
holiday  as  that  1 " 

Edgeworth  retorted  iu  the  same  sportive 
vein,  although  she  saw  that  such  questions 
disturbed  him : 

'*  Must,  then,  a  premium  be  put  upon 
marriage  %  I  always  thought  the  contrary, 
and  tnat  when  folks  were  in  love  they 
would  go  to  the  galleys  for  the  sake  of 
being  united  to  each  other." 

He  did  not,  however,  hold  out  any  pros- 
pect of  extending  the  allotted  seven  days, 
and  Bemarda  forbore  to  ask  questions. 
She  saw  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
live  desperately,  feverishly,  in  the  present 
moment,  not  daring  to  look  a  single  hour 
beyond. 

CHAPTER  XII,   HEART  TO  HRART  LAID 

BARB. 

Five  days  glided  by  uneventfully,  but 
on  the  sixth  the  crisis  came.  Bemarda 
had  retired  to  rest  early,  leaving  Edgeworth 
busy  with  fetter-writing. 

''  You  need  rest,  I  am  sure,"  ho  said,  as, 
coming  behind  him,  she  dropped  a  kiss  on 
his  shaggy  poTl,  and  murmured  a  sleepy 
good-night.  "Sleep  away,  then,  and 
to-morrow  one  more  gallop  across  the 
downs." 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  his 
look  or  manner  as  he  said  this,  and  nothing 
had  occurred  during  the  day  to  give  her 
any  fresh  uneasiness.  They  were  walking 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice — she  knew  that 
well  ^  enough,  but  familiarity  with  the 
position  made  it  seem  less  terrible. 

What  was  her  astonishment,  then,  on 
waking  long  after  midnight,  to  find  that 


Edgeworth  had  never  gone  to  bed  at  all ! 
It  was  just  this  sort  of  catastrophe  she 
most  dreaded.  Some  day  or  other,  without 
warning,  her  husband  would  mysteriously 
disappear,  and  the  end  would  be  bitterest 
sorrow  and  ignominy,  her  portion  to  bear 
alone. 

Throwing  on  a  warmly  wadded  crim- 
son dressing-gown,  she  stole  noiselessly 
towards  the  inner  room  where  she  had  left 
him  a  few  hours  before,  and  gently  opening 
the  folding-doors  looked  in.  The  fire  was 
outy  and  the  gas  tumed  down  ;  but  a  wax- 
light  low  in  the  socket  sufficiently  lighted 
up  Ed^eworth's  dejected  figure.  He  was 
not  writing,  only  thinking,  and  the  nature 
of  his  thoughts  betokened  itself  in  his 
attitude.  He  looked  Iflte  a  man  i^hose 
moral  and  physical  forces  are  spent,  and 
who  for  a  moment  yields  himself  unresist- 
ingly to  the  grip  of  evil  fortune.  No 
remorse  did  the  shrinking  Bemnrda  read 
in  his  pale,  rigid  features,  only  misery  and 
despair.  .  ^ 

She  had  left  a  night-light  burning  in 
their  bedchamber,  but  the  feeble  flame  did 
not  disturb  him,  nor  her  entrance  either. 
As  she  now  stood  by  the  partially-opened 
folding-door  she  hesitated  whether  to  speak 
to  him  or  not  For  the  first  time  she  saw 
an  expression  in  his  countenance  that,  in- 
spired a  feeling  worse  than  fear.  It  was  a 
face  she  did  not  know !  To  the  wife, 
adoring  and  adored,  the  husband's  look  had 
become  on  a  sudden  as  that  of  a  stranger. 

Had  he  noticed  her  intrusion  i  Was  her 
presence  unbearable  to  him  1  As  she  stood 
thus  debating  within  herself,  she  caught 
sight  of  his  travelling  valise  and  other 
preparations  for  a  journey.  In  a  moment 
Bght  flashed  upon  ner  mind,  and  she  under- 
stood full  well  what  these  secret  prepara- 
tions for  departure  must  mean.  He  had 
all  along  pledged  liimself  to  take  part  in 
some  dreadful  deed,  and  was  now  finally 
called  upon  to  fulfil  his  word,  or  perhaps 
some  horrid  lot  had  fallen  to  his  name, 
and  he  was  singled  out  by  chance  of  idl  hia 
confederates  to  be  the  perpetrator  of  some 
unparalleled  crime. 

The  sense  of  horror  and  the  presenti- 
mentof  approaching  separation — separation 
of  a  nature  too  awful  to  dwell  upon,'  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  Now,  if  ever  heart 
must  be  laid  bare  to  heart,  now,  or  perhaps 
never  so  long  as  they  both  should  live, 
they  must  get  to  the  very  depths  of  each 
other's  nature.  Friendship,  with  its 
pleasant  converse;  love,  witli  its  sweet 
inevitable  familiarity,  hid  brought  them 
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very  near  together.  As  yet  seal  had  not 
spoken*  to  bohL  Each  had  kept  back  one 
self  from  the  other.  There  was  a  side  of 
her  character  he  did  not  know,  whilst,  in 
a  certain  sense,  even  the  adoring  husband 
was  a  stranger  to  her. 

**Yon  would  then  leave  me  without  a 
word.  Is  your  wife  such  a  coward  that 
she  could  not  bear  a  last  farewell  %  " 

She  put  her  arms  about  him  now,  and 
added  in  accents  more  pathetic  and  pene- 
trating still : 

"  For  a  fiftrewell  is  in  store  for  us,  I  am 
sure.  Oh,  speak  to  me  1  Your  face  is 
turned  to  stone,  yet  it  is  the  same  Edge- 
worth — my  Edgeworthl  and  I  am  innocent 
of  blame." 

He  smiled,  and  he  accepted  the  caress, 
but  what  a  smile  I  Her  heitf  t  sank  within 
her^  yet  she  remained  mistress  of  herself. 

"You  innocent!"  he  murmured  in  a 
low,  crushed  voice.  "  What  are  you 
dreaming  ofl  Have  you  not  made  me 
fond  of  you  1 " 

"  I  have  never  forfeited  my  word,"  Ber- 
naida  answered,  grown  suddenly  as  white 
and  rigid  as  himself.  "  My  heart  is  yours 
— to  break  if  you  will** 

''  You  have  hoped  all  the  same  to  win 
me  and  retain  me.  Yott  poor,  good 
woman,"  he  said ;  *^why  did  I  marry  you  1 " 

Bemarda  was  kneeling  now  beside  him. 
She  fimcied  he  was  weeping,  and  in  the 
fading  of  helpless,  almost  childish  despair 
that  came  over  her,  only  one  desperate 
hope  seemed  there  to  clutch  at. 

''There  is  the  sea,"  she  whispered.  As 
she  spoke  she  held  up  one  hand  and 
motioned  to  him  to  hourken  to  the  waves 
beating  against  the  shore.  *' Beyond  it 
somewhere  in  the  wide  world  we  might 
surely  find  a  home,"  she  went  on,  whisper^ 
ing  eagerly  in  his  ear.  *<  There  is  no 
detice  I  would  not  stoop  to  to  free  you 
from  these  toils — disguise,  anything.  You 
are  rich,  and  money  can  do  so  much !  A 
poor  fisher's  boat  would  take  us  across  this 
narrow  strait  'You  have  friends  in  happy 
France,  and  so  have  L  Let  us  go.  Let 
ut  live  harmlessly  there  for  each  other." 

She  dung  to  his  knees,  the  proud  woman 
for  once  pleading  for  herself.  It'Vas  her 
love,  her  husband,  above  all,  she  fain  would 
save  now. 

She  had  not  realised  before  what  a 
necessity  hie  presence  and  his  afiection 
had  beoome  in  her. 

Only  to  have  him  always !  That  low 
agonised  prayer  in  whispers  told  Edge- 
worth  all.  ' 


There  was  not  a  vestige  of  hopefulness 
in  the  voice  with  which  he  answered  her. 
He  spoke  calmly,  but  it  was  evident  that 
his  coUectedness  was  costing  him  a  tre- 
mendous effort 

"  I  cannot  hide  myself  if  I  would.  No 
loophole  of  escape  anywhere.  And  now  I 
cling  to  life  and  liberty  because  I  love  you. 
Good  Heaven,  how  happy  we  might  have 
been  1  And  I  am  no  villain  born;  I  have  a 
heart  for  natural  affection  and  innocent 
pleasures  Uke  other  men.  A  fireside  with 
you,  a  child  to  call  after  its  mother " 

He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  to  dwell 
on  the  indescribably  sweet,  unreachable 
picture.  Then,  wholly  unmanned,  he  went 
on  rapidly  as  if  he  must  make  an  eod : 

**  These  things  make  a  man  babyish — 
Satanic— look  you.  Thoy  put  a  demon  or 
a  poltroon  into  him.  I  was  about  to  steal 
away  because  I  dared  not  bid  you  farewell, 

and  because — because But  no  matter. 

Listen,  wife.  You  will  know  nothing  of  my 
doings  for  some  days — perhaps  weeks — to 
come.  Go  back  to  your  own  home  till  I 
give  you  a  sign.  For,  indeed,  and  indeed, 
you  must  let  me  go,"  he  added  gently  as  he 
sought  to  put  her  away  from  him.  <'  Were 
I  to  turn  renegade  now,  we  should  hardly 
be  any  more  sure  of  happiness.  Too  late, 
love— love,  too  late  !" 

The  word  ''renegade"  had  fallen  from  his 
lips,  not  her  own.  Bemarda  shook  off  the 
lethargy  of  despair,  and  sprang  to  her  feet 
He  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  It 
was  for  her  to  accept  the  chaUenge. 

**  Happiness ! "  she  cried.  "  Do  we  then 
so  little  understand  each  other  still )  Is 
it  for  the  sake  of  mere  happiness  I  would 
have  you  break  your  wordi  Oh,  Edge- 
worth,  pardon,  if  for  one  wild  moment  I 
counselled  flight  I  The  thought  of  separa- 
tion was  more  than  I  could  bear.  But 
now,  when  you  are  leaving  me,  and  your 
looks,  words,  and  some  dim  foreboding 
within  tells  me  it  is  for  ever,  I  cannot 
think  of  ourselves,  or  happiness  at  al).  I 
think  of  your  honour,  the  crimes  with 
which  you  are  about  to  pollute  your  soul, 
the  stain,  never  to  be  washed  out,  with 
which  you  are  about  to  sully  your  name. 
Do  I  not  bear  it — that  name  1  May  there 
notbe-^ —  But  I  will  not  think  of  the 
future,  only  of  yourself.  Is  there  not 
something  that  should  stand  before  love 
— before  country)  You  cannot  disarm 
conscience.  And  you  are  one  of  the 
leaders.  Your  defection  on  moral  grounds 
would  be  as  an  inner  voice  speaking  to 
many." 
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Sho  stood  confronting  him  in  her  august 
appeal,  no  tears  in  the  beautiful  eyes  now, 
no  fond  tremblings  of  the  sweet  voice,  no 
feminine  beatings  of  the  heart  It  was 
not  the  woman  appealing  to  the  beloyed, 
not  the  wife  trying  blandishments  with  her 
husband,  but  one  human  heart  laid  bare  to 
another — soul  speaking  to  soul. 

He  answered  in  a  cowed,  almost  sullen 
voice : 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  alL" 

These  little  words  filled  Bemarda's  mind 
with  fresh  and  more  terrible  apprehensions. 
No  amount  of  details  or  explanation  could 
have  made  her  realise  so  fully  the  awful- 
ness  of  his  position.  And  it  was  the  awful- 
ness,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  she  only 
thought  of  now.  On  the  consequences  of 
his  deeds  to  herself  and  to  him  she  did 
not  dwell,  only  on  their  intrinsic  blackness, 
and  the  misery  they  would  entail  on  othen. 

'*  Oh  I "  she  said,  throwing  all  her  passion 
and  nearly  spent  forces  into  one  agonised 
supplication  more,  reckless  now  of  nothing 
but  the  chance  of  rescuing  him  from  the 
last  infamy,  "  we  are  at  the  close  of  the 
year — the  year  that  has  brought  us  together. 
At  least  let  this  one  end  without  crmie." 

He  laughed  bitterly. 

<<  A  week  or  two  of  delay.  What  good 
could  come  of  it  1  But  harm  migh^to 
ourselves,  I  mean." 

"Do  not  let  us  think  of  ourselves," 
Bemarda  said,  clinging  to  him,  no  longer  a 
monitor — a  conscience — but  his  love,  his 
own  fond  wife  for  one  moment  more. 
«  Think  of  the  effect  your  hesitation  might 
have  on  others.  You  draw  back  appalled 
— ^you  who  are  ready  to  lay  down  your 
life  for  this  cause  1  Would  not  others  stop 
short  in  horror)  And  you  would  have 
averted  crime  and  misery;  your  memory 
would  be  perpetually  sweet  to  me,  if  I 
survive  you;  and  if  not,  you  would  at 
least  feel  that  you  had  not  broken  my 
heart,  for,"  she  said,  still  clinging  to  him 
in  an  abandonment  of  love  and  despair,  "  I 
feel  as  if,  however  these  things  turn  out,  we 
are  not  to  be  together  long.  It  ia  tlds  that 
makes  it  horrible  to  me  to  lose  you  now, 
bent  on  what  fearful  deed  I  dare  not  ask, 
leaving  me  already  widowed.  Wickedness 
drives  out  love.  I  should  learn,  perhaps, 
to  loathe  you  against  my  will  The  Edge- 
worth  I  loved  would  seem  dead.  The 
Edgeworth  stained  with  crime,  how  could 
I  let  him  so  much  as  come  near  me  t  Is  it 
not  something  then  to  keep  you  if  only 
for  a  little  week — seven  whole  days  1  You 
love  me — ^you  consent  1  ** 


"  To  what  1 "  said  Edgeworth  hoarsely, 
and  no  longer  master  of  himself.  *'  Yet," 
he  murmured,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms, 
speaking  not  to  her  but  to  himself, ''  I  am 
too  powerful,  too  much  of  a  force,  too 
rich  I  None  of  them  would  dare  to  raise 
a  finger  against  me  or  mine.  And  a  man 
has  surely  a  right  to  two  weeks'  truce  after 
his  wedding  1  I  was  against  this  time,  too, 
from  the  filrst  My  demur  now  will  not 
occasion  surprise.  Why  disturb  the  world's 
peace  at  Christmas " 

Bemarda  listened  in  a  tumult  of  wild 
hopes,  yet  with  reined-in  abhorrence.  Black 
and  frightful  the  chasm  that  Edgeworth's 
last  words  had  opened  to  her. 

"  We  are  rich,"  he  went  on,  gloating  over 
the  thought  with  almost  savage  exultation. 
"How  good  to  have  money,  my  Emal 
Money  may  purchase  this  reprieve  I  But 
go  back  to  bed,  wife,  and  try  to  sleep. 
There  are  things  not  to  be  put  into  a 
letter,  parleyings  not  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  post — you  understand)  I  must  there- 
fore make  this  journey  all  the  same." 

"  But  not  alone ! "  replied  Bemarda. 

IN  THE  FLORIDA  PINE  WOOD& 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

On  the  next  day  the  "melancholy  event," 
which  was  to  be  its  great  feature,  and  mark 
it  with  black  letters  in  the  memory  of  the 
Bartow  youngsters,  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  Iblount  household.  I  found  the 
house  as  quiet  as  a  tomb  when  I  crept 
down  after  breakfast  in  bed,  feeling  very 
giddy,  and  determined  to  visit  the  doctor 
at  hu  drug-store  before  going  to  churcL 

In  the  middle  of  the  corridor  sat  Mr. 
Blount,  his  head  bare,  and  his  back  bent 
over  a  big  book  open  upon  his  knees.  The 
book  was  a  Bible. 

"  It  may  be  me  next,  mister,"  said  he, 
looking  up  weariedly,  with  something  very 
like  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

I  asked  where  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  be  found,  as  no  one  else  waa  in  right 

"The  gals  is  figgering  themselves  in 
their  best  black,  I  reckon,"  replied  Mr. 
Blount;  "and  all  the  boarders  is  gone  to 
church." 

Glancing  at  the  Bible,  I  observed  that 
it  was  open  at  Revelations. 

"  Why  Revelations ) "  I  asked,  perhaps 
more  inquisitive  than  was  decorous. 

"  I  guess  it  don't  sinnify  where  we  read. 
It's  the  one  Book  as  is  good  from  b^in- 
ning  to  end,"  said  he. 

Leaving  Mr.  Blount,  I  then  went  out  in 
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the  direction  of  the  drog-Btore,  hearing  the 
first  note  of  the  bell  as  it  began  to  toll. 
The  city  was  alive  with  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  stn^led  over  the  green- 
sward in  scores,  thioKening  towards  the 
church  in  the  west  Already  two  or  three 
of  the  stores  had  their  shutters  up. 

Fortunately,  I  was  in  time  for  the 
doctor.  He  bad  a  patient  in  the  person  of 
a  well-stained  working-man,  who  had  come 
in  from  the  country  for  something  *'  to 
fight  the  chDla."  The  man  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  sickness,  and  the  doctor,  good 
■oul,  did  not  lecture  him  on  the  folly  of 
such  fancies,  but  put  before  him  a  row  of 
bottles,  in  inscribed  paper,  and  bade  him 
■deet  any  two. 

«The]rre  a  dollar  each,  pick  where  you 
lika  The  f  11  do  your  business  for  yon,  and 
cheaply,  too.** 

Accordingly,  without  a  murmur,  though 
a  little  shamefaced  and  hurriedly,  the  man 
put  one  bottle  in  his  right-hand  pocket  and 
the  other  in  the  pocket  to  the  left ;  and, 
jangling  the  dollars  on  the  counter,  he 
marched  out,  and  into  the  forest  a^pdn. 

I  hoped  my  case  would  not  require  such 
eosUy  treatment  I  was  in  want  of  stimu- 
lants— ^not  such  stuff  as  the  saloon  supplied, 
but  veritable  liquor  to  encourage  the  blood 
and  brace  the  nervea  The  doctor  listened, 
strokedhis beard, looked  profoundly  serious, 
and  thought  a  while  in  silence.  Then  he 
said  a  dollar  tonic  was  the  very  thing  for 
me.  From  what  he  could  make  of  my 
case,  I  might  hope  for  the  best  after  the 
tonic 

I  hastQy  replied  that  I  hoped  for  the 
beet  already,  and  that  I  merely  wanted  a 
drauf{ht  of  something  on  the  spot 

"  That  will  not  do,"  said  the  doctor  with 
infinite  despondency  of  tone.  ^'It  is  no 
small  matter  to  slight  an  attack  of  fever. 
Tou  are  weakened,  anyone  may  see,  and 
quite  unfit  to  resist  the  next  disease  or 
ulment  which  may  come  upon  you.  Now, 
this,"  laying  his  left  forefinger  fondly  on 
a  carefully-wrapped  bottle,  **i&  just  the 
sort  of  stuff  to  make  you,  as  it  were, 
impregnabla" 

This  was  hieh  and  seductive  praise^  for 
the  tonic,  but  I  was  none  the  more  inclined 
to  be  subservient  to  the  craft  of  the  drug- 
master. 

*'  In  plain  words,  I  want  a  dean  drink," 

id  L  "The  tonic  Iwill  have  later  on,  if 
I  want  it" 

Not  imtil  now  did  the  doctor  inform  me 
that  he  had  no  qualification  entitliug  him 
to  sdl  alcoholic  liquor,  or  such  beverages 


as  I  asked  for.  True,  he  had  many 
delicious  and  stimulating  fluids  in  the 
brightly-coloured  bottles  on  his  shelves, 
but  he  did  not  retail  them.  They  were 
used  by  him  for  the  compomiding  of  his 
medicines.  It  was  a  pity,  but  he  was  pro- 
hibited— strictly.  « 

Greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  I  moved 
towards  the  open  door,  determined  to  so 
directly  to  the  church,  and  msJce  one  m 
the  funeral  procession. 

But  no.  Though  the  doctor  could  do 
nothing  for  me,  he  would  like  me  to  stay 
with  mm  for  a  moment  or  two.  Why 
should  he  not  prescribe  for  met  Or, 
better  still,  maybe  I  had  a  prescription  in 
my  pocket-book.  If  so,  the  thing  was 
done,  for,  of  course,  I  could  not  be  sup- 
posed able  to  read  tiie  mysterious  writing 
of  the  profession. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  had  no  such 
reminiscence  of  past  sickness  about  me; 
nor  would  I  be  prescribed  for.  But  my 
own  eyes  just  then  caught  the  name  on  a 
bottle  of  dark  liquid  Mf ore  me,  <'  cherry 
brandy,**  and  all  my  yearning  returned. 

Again  I  desperately  implored  him  to  sell 
me  a  pint,  or  as  small  a  quantity  as  he 
would,  of  the  inspiriting  liquor ;  and  in  my 
desperation  I  forgot  myself,  and  my  duty 
personal  and  relative,  for  I  hurried  to  the 
door,  looked  this  way  and  that,  and, 
returning,  informed  the  doctor  that  no 
one  was  near  to  see  what  he  might  da 
Happily,  he  was  a  man  well  worn  in  life, 
and  versed  in  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
for  he  only  smiled  and  said,  "No,  that 
won't  do,"  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

Once  more  I  was  prompted  to  evil  It 
came  upon  me  suddenly,  with  the  tolling 
of  the  bell,  strange  to  say.  What  if  I 
wrote  a  prescription  1 

Would  the  doctor  regard  it;  or  would 
he  take  and  tear  it  into  a  score  of  pieces, 
righteously  indignant  Y 

I  put  it  to  hioi,  bit  by  bit — and  then 
bodily — ^with  bated  breath. 

Silence  again  for  thirty  seconds.  Then, 
still  without  speaking,  the  doctor  passed 
me  a  prescription  form,  and  told  me  to 
sign  my  name  opposite  the  M.D.  at  the 
bottom. 

"  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  doctor,  that  I 
have  no  medical  degree,"  I  was  be^ning 
to  say,  but  the  doctor  only  waved  his  hand 
impatientlv,  muttering  a  mild  "  Hush  ! " 

I  no  longer  hedtated,  but,  with  a 
dash,  wrote  out  the  following  prescription : 
*'Two  ounces  cherry  brandy,  two  ounces 
water,"  and  signed  it    Then,  with  a  grave 
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face,  as  though  the  doctor  and  I  were 
in  consultation  over  some  distinguished 
patient  with  a  complication  of  maladies,  I 
returned  the  paper  to  him. 

The  cautious  man  looked  long  at  it,  and 
thoughtfully,  as  though  it  were  elaborate, 
involving  much  and  cardf ol  labour,  and  it 
seemed  u>  me  that  I  heard  the  deliberate, 
church-bell  toll  a  "dozen  times  before  he 
made  any  movement  in  assent  to  mj 
mute  proposition  or  repudiation  of  it 

At  the  end  of  some  time,  without  a  word, 
the  doctor  put  forth  his  hand,  and  measured 
into  a  glass  the  two  ounces  of  cherry 
brandy  which  were  the  main  item  on  my 
paper,  and  then  carefully  measured  the 
same  quantity  of  water  into  another  glass; 
setting  both  glasses  before  me  with  a  laconic 
request  for  twenty-five  cents. 

I  swallowed,  the  brandy  at  a  gulp,  took 
not  the  least  notice  of  the  water— ^Florida 
water  is  something  of  a  medicine  at  all 
times — gave  my  doctor  a  quarter-dollar, 
and,  with  courteous  good-morning,  left  him 
to  his  thought&  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
I  saw  him  in  the  church  with  the  rest  of 
Bartow,  but  his  face  told  little  of  his  feel- 
ings. It  is  quite  possible  the  kind-hearted 
man  did  not  consider  the  prescription 
worth  registration. 

Much  fortified  and  enlivened  by  the 
tonic  of  my  own  prescribing,  I  now  walked 
towards  the  church.  It  was  as  blithesome 
a  morning  as  can  be  imagined.  The  sky 
was  blue  and  cloudless,  but  the  heat  was 
most  judiciously  tempered  by  a  breeze  which 
had  come  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  through  pine-forests,  gathering 
sweet  and  ezhildrating  perfume  by  the  way. 
The  fresh  green  tops  of  the  pines  in  the  west 
were  swaying  lazily.  A  party  of  rather 
lean  kine,  with  bells  round  their  necks, 
strolled  quietly  through  the  city,  with 
their  heads  up,  as  though  they  wondered 
what  the  green  and  white  buildings  here 
and  there  might  signify.  The  air  was  per; 
vaded  by  the  sound  of  millions  of  grass- 
hoppers chirruping  their  contentment  with 
life.  Higher  up,  in  the  boughs  of  a  wild 
lemon-tree,  dying  of  civilisation,  a  brace  of 
mocking-birds  were  interchanging  shrill  dis- 
courtesies, mid  manoeuvring  gymnastically 
from  twig  to  twig  in  their  efibrts  to  peck 
the  life  out  of  each  other.  Higher  still, 
seemingly  bathed  in  the  blue  of  the 
heavens,  a  party  of  buzzards  appeared  to 
be  prospecting  the  city  of  Bartow  from  a 
safe  distance — as  if  anyone  would  ill-treat 
a  buzzard — until,  suddenly,  with  alightning 
swoop,  one  of  them  deserted  the  empyrean. 


and  settled — a  hunched  ungainly  heap — 
on  the  head  of  a  cypress. 

But  by  this,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  live 
Bartow,  stiff  in  unfamiliar  clothes,  and 
almost  hysterical  with  expectation,  if  eyes 
and  mouths  open  so  strangely  as  those  of 
the  women  and  children  about  the  chiu^ 
were  capable  of  right  Interpretation.  There 
must  have  been  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
them  standing  looking  fixedly  at  one 
quarter  of  the  forest ;  the  children  in  a 
sad  state  of  suffering  bewilderment,  clutch- 
ing their  mothers,  and  glancing  alternately 
at  their  dark  garments,  the  faces  of  their 
parents,  and  the  fascinating  forest. 

As  for  the  men  of  the  community,  they 
stood  apart  The  citizens  and  farmers— :aU 
whites — were  a  tall,  strong-featured  band 
of  men,  in  black  from  head  to  toe,  save  for 
a  knot  of  white  ribbon  worn  in  the  button- 
hole of  the  coat  like  a  distinction.  They 
did  not  gape  like  the  women,  but  talked 
soberly  and  composedly. 

A  tremor  of  excitement  among  the 
women  made  me  follow  the  direction  of 
their  eyes.  A  procession  was  seen  in  the 
distance  coming  through  the  maze  of  pine- 
trunks.  The  bell  began  to  toll  mote 
briskly,  and  an  ordeny  rush  for  seaite 
inside  was  made  by  certain  boys  and  girls. 

I  followed  the  crowd  into  the  church, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  seat  in  a  pew 
by  the  side  of  an  old  man,  who  was 
solacing  himself  in  that  distressing  moment 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  weu  as  his 
shaking  fingers  would  permit 

The  good  people  of  Bartow,  thus  clothed 
in  their  best,  were  a  curious  gathering. 
The  women  and  elder  drls  wore  dresses 
and  bonnets  or  hats  whose  fashion  had 
long  died  away  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet,  for  all  the  solemnity  of  the 
hour  and  their  general  oddity,  they  could 
not  help  very  palpably  comparing  appear- 
ances with  each  other,  and  doing  their 
utmost  to  second  the  effect  of  their  sar- 
torial bravery.  It  was  not  one  day  in  a 
hundred  that  they  had  such  a  chance  of 
parading  their  **  best  black.'' 

But  the  men  and  boys  were  still  more 
grotesque  in  their  apparel  Save  such  as 
had  come  originaUy  from  large  cities, 
where  friction  soon  rubs  off  eccentricity, 
they  were  all  marked  characters,  as 
seen  with  their  faces  in  deep  shadow, 
and  their  bodies  covered  with  garinents 
that  bore  ''home-made"  written  in  their 
every  crease.  Doubtless  their  blxu^k  cloth 
coats  concealed  arms  bunched  with  muscles, 
I  and  bodies  strong  as  oak-trees ;  but  they 
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did  it  80  tiDgraciotidy,  with  such  excessive 
allowance  for  the  still  further  increase  in 
size  of  the  same  arms  and  bodies,  that 
one  might  be  excused  for  one  moment 
believJDg  that  it  was  the  man  who  was 
defective,  and  not  his  clothes. 

And  tike  smaller  the  man  or  boy,  the 
more  deformed  did  he  seem.  One  hap- 
less little  boy,  for  instance,  came  into 
church  with  trousers  which  must  have 
been  someone  else's,  or  made  large  with  a 
view  to  his  distant  manhood;  while  the 
coat  into  which  he  had  evidentily  been 
compressed,  fitted  like  a  skin  on  his  back, 
could  not  meet  b^  inches  in*  front,  and 
stayed,  as  to  its  sleeves,  a  long  way  from 
hia  wrist&  This  boy  was  so  much  more 
of  a  figure  than  common,  that  other  boys 
in  the  building  fouod  it  more  amusing  to 
laugh  at  him  than  follow  the  service, 
heedless  that  they,  each  and  all,  were  only 
slightly  less  ridiculous  than  he. 

But  all  thoughts  of  dress  and  demeanour 
seemed  for  the  moment  forgotten  or 
absorbed  in  the  bustle  at  the  church 
poreh.  A  man  with  a  large  white  ribbon 
in  his  buttonhole  came  inside  and  made 
certain  arrangements  in  the  east  of  the 
church  by  the  rails  round  the  dais, 
Mid  then  withdrew,  to  bring  two  other 
citizens  for  th^ir  opinion  on  what  he  had 
done.  This  under  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
gation, the  younger  part  of  which  was 
already  hectic  with  excitement,  and  now 
and  again  standing  on  tiptoe  to  get  a  better 
view  of  what  was  going  forwurd. 

Then,  a  gentleman,  in  a  coat  betokening 
hia  ordination,  entered,  and,  with  uplifted 
hand,  asked  for  perfect  silence.  I  did  not 
think  his  request  would  be  granted ;  but 
for  the  space  of  about  half  a  minute  you 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  It  was  a 
dr«idfnl  lull  inside,  contrasted  with  the 
uncertain,  heavy  advancing  tread  of  feet 
outdda  Even  the  sob  of  distress  from 
the  lady  in  black  crape,  leaning  pon- 
derously on  the  arm  of  a  younger  lady,  also 
in  black  crape,  who  followed  the  bearers 
up  the  narrow  ride-aLsle,  came  as  a  relief, 
though  when  the  poor  woman's  cries  be- 
came loud  enough  to  echo  throughout  the 
building,  one  longed  again  for  the  stillness. 

Prottifaient  among  those  who  preceded 
the  coffin  was  a  very  tall  old  man,  with  a 
small  bald  head.  Ho  Was  in  orders,  and 
evidently  a  friend  of  the  dead  man.  Now 
and  agifin  he  would  cover  his  face  with  his 
hands,  or  look  about  him  with  a  sorrowing 
expression.  This  clergyman  had  under- 
taken the  funeral  sermon  and  service. 


When  the  coffin  was  deposited  where  it 
could  be  seen  by  most  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  sobbing  of  the  widow  had  some- 
what abated,  the  service  began.  As  for 
the  significance  which  this  old  clergyman 
put  into  his  words,  it  was  marvellous.  Not 
an  accent  of  his  voice  but  told  how  he 
deplored  the  loss  yonder  poor  woman, 
himself,  and  the  community  had  suffered  ; 
and  he  did  not  need  the  extra  impulse  he 
seemed  to  receive  whenever  his  eyes — they 
were  mild,  dark  eyes — rested  on  tho 
velvet-palled,  wreath  -  becrowned  coffin  a 
few  feet  from  him.  Thrice  he  broke 
down  in  his  sermon,  and  cried  aloud,  with 
his  big  gaunt  hands  before  his  face,  like 
a  boy.  But  for  each  of  these  lapses  of 
self-control  he  tried,  as  it  were,  to  atone 
by  nevf  and  increased  vigour  of  speech. 
Indeed,  at  length,  when  he  had  sent  electric 
bolt  after  electric  bolt  among  us,  and  had 
made  the  little  building  reverberate  chaoti- 
cally, he  himself  began  to  feel  the  fatigue 
of  such  exertion,  and  brought  the  sermon 
to  a  close. 

He  sat  down;  then,  as  if  he  had 
neglected  something,  he  rose  again,  and  in 
clear,  tranquillising  tones  said  that  a  wish 
havine  been  expressed  that  the  coffin 
should  be  opened  for  friends  to  see  the 
deceased  once  more,  this  would  be  done 
during  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  And 
immeaiately,  as  if  he  had  not  spent  his 
strength  freely  enough  already,  the  old 
man  led  off  the  hymn  with  a  full  voice  for 
the  encouragement  of  others. 

The  hymn  ended,  and  the  carpenter 
having  gone  back  to  his  seat,  there  was  a 
general  shufflbg  from  the  pews  of  old 
men  and  women,  young  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  who  formed  a  regular  line, 
and  proceeded  in  order  towards  the  coffin. 

Poor  Major  P lay  at  rest,  heedless  of 

the  scena  But  not  so  his  widow,  who, 
almost  alone  in  the  church,  kept  her  seat, 
while  these  others,  compared  to  her,  mere 
strangers  to  him,  looked  at  him  again. 
No  wonder  she  lost  self-control  afresh. 

And  so  one  by  one  the  congregation 
paused  alongside  the  coffin,  satisfied  their 
affectioh  or  curiosity,  and  returned  to  their 
pews,  either  calm  and  saddened,  pale  and 
convulsed,  or  smiling  with  a  sense  of 
triumph  at  having  borne  the  sight  so  well: 

From  my  pew  I  observed  the  four  eirls 
f^om  Blount  House,  each  with  a  han&er- 
chief  to  her  eyes,  awaiting  their  turn,  and 
subsequently  reseat  themselves  with  pale 
faces,  yet  very  carefully,  so  that  no  part  of 
their  best  black  might  be  jeopardised.      I 
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am  a  little  mistaken  if  the  young  things 
did  not  peep  a  good  deal  from  behind  their 
handkerchiefs  to  see  what  the  rest  of 
Bartow  thought  of  them. 

Another  hymn  was  song  daring  the  final 
closing  of  the  coffin,  and  then  the  old 
minister  gave  us  a  benediction  which,  for 
eloquence  and  fervour,  I  have  never  heard 
equalleu.  After  this  there  was  a  general 
trooping  forth  and  gathering  on  the  sward 
outside,  where  a  dozen  buggies  and  carts 
full  of  mourners  were  already  waiting.  A 
procession  was  rapidly  formed,  the  coffin 
put  on  one  of  the  light  carts  used  for  the 
conveying  of  produce  to  market,  followed 
immediately  by  a  buggy  containing  the  two 
ladies  in  crape,  and  all  proceeded  slowly 
by  the  thick  sandy  track  towards  the 
cemetery. 

The  cemetery  was  a  piece  of  virgin  land 
enclosed  from  the  forest,  with  all  its  trees 
thickly  upon  it  The  number  of  graves 
could  have  been  counted  in  a  minute  or 
two.  They  were  mostly  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  as  though  the  trunk  of  the  pine, 
aspiring  upwards,  were  designed  for  a 
head-stone.  And  all  about  between  the 
trees,  and  over  the  mounds,  wild  vines  and 
morning-glories  flung  their  trellis-work, 
knitting  them  liehtly  together.  A  rude 
fencing  of  stakes  driven  in  A-wise  served  to 
keep  roaming  bears,  deer,  panthers,  or  wild 
hogs  out  of  the  consecrated  nlot ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  wild  turkey  roost- 
ing in  the  trees,  or  the  green,  blue,  scarlet, 
and  yellow  birds  of  the  semi-tropical  South 
from  flashing  their  rainbow-colours  over 
the  still  heaps  of  sand.     Here  poor  Major 

P was  laid  in  his  bed,  amid  the  hearty 

sobbing  of  a  hundred  friends. 

An  hour  lator  the  four  girls  of  Blount 
House  were  gliding  merrily  on  their  roller- 
skates  up  and  down  the  pine-boarded 
corridor  of  their  father's  house,  and  old 
Blount  himself,  having  put  the  Bible  high 
out  of  reach  on  a  top  shelf,  was  earnest  in 
exposition  of  the  peccadilloes  of  certain 
fellow-citicens. 

That  evening}  af  tor  supper,  I  was  strolling 
in  the  western  woods,  when  I  came  upon 
two  Bartow  boys,  standing  in  the  scrub, 
discussing  the  funeral  of  the  morning.  The 
elder  of  the  boys  was,  to  the  eye,  about 
eleven  years  old,  the  other  four  or  five  years 
younger.  The  former  was  smoking  a  long, 
fat^  nchly-scentod  cigar  with  much  appre- 
ciation. 

<(  Wasn't  he  whito  ? "  said  the  younger 
one,  awestruck  by  his  memory. 

"Yes,  of  courscj"  was  the  other's  reply  ;  | 


"  they  all  are.  But  say,  I  wouldn't  like  it 
if  I  was  him.  I'd  like  to  jump  up  and 
frighten  'em  all— wouldn't  I ) "  This  was 
followed  bv  clouds  of  cigar-smoke. 

"  Why  did  you  go  up  and  look  at  him  if 
you  woiddn't  like  it  in  his  place  1 "  I  asked, 
stopping  forward  towards  the  cigar-smoker. 

The  boy  stared  with  delicious  effrontery, 
then  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  smiled 
knowingly,  and  guessed  it  was  different 

«  Why  did  you  go  up ) "  I  persisted. 

*^0h,  I  dunno,  sir,"  said  he.  Then, 
turning  to  the  other  little  boy,  he  put  the 
question  to  him  on  my  behalf,  with  a  wink 
on  his  own  :  "  Why  did  you,  Neddy  1 " 

Neddy  was  rather  frigntened  imder  the 
questioning,  nor  at  all  reassured  by  the 
wink.  But  he  managed  to  say  that  he  had 
only  done  what  the  others  did, "  and  I  wish 
I  hadn't — I  do,"  he  said.  "He  was  so 
frightful  whito  1" 

After  this,  it  was  easy  to  get  the  cigar- 
smoker  to  confess  that  he  was  no  better 
thui  Neddy.  He  had  seen  Major  P.  when 
alive,  and  spoken  to  him,  but  he  had  not 
known  him  "  to  love  him,  you  know";  he 
hadn't  been  one  with  tears  in  his  eyes — 
not  he ;  it  would  take  a  deal  to  knock  him 
over,  he  reckoned. 

The  occasion  was  one  to  be  improved,  if 
I  had  been  up  to  the  effort^  and  fit  to  play 
mentor.  As  it  was,  I  merely  told  him  that 
he  was  a  pretty  fellow  to  be  smoking  cigars, 
and  that  I  hoped  the  testo  would  knock  him 
over,  if  nothme  else  could. 

"  How  old  do  you  imagine  I  am,  sirl " 
asked  the  boy,  with  an  assumption  of 
dignity. 

"Something  under  ton,"I  replied,  setting 
him  aflame  with  indignation. 

"  I'm  fourteen  ana  four  months,"  said 
he,  then  laughed  hystoricallv  to  himself  as 
he  repeated  the  word  "  ten. '  However,  it 
was  something  in  his  favour  that  he  could 
first  let  his  cigar  out  and  then  drop  it 

*'And  why  does  your  father  let  you  smoke 
such  weeds  ? "  I  continued. 

"Weeds,  sir!"  cried  he,  rising  some 
inches.  "  I  don't  smoke  any  but  t^n-cent 
cigars,  and  they're  father's  own,  which  he 
smokes.    Try  one,  sir." 

And  to  my  wonder  he  pressed  the  thing 
upon  me,  and  would  have  lit  it  &om  his 
own  fusee-box. 

After  this,  we  could  not  but  be  friends. 
I  asked  him  his  name,  and  learnt  that  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Smith, 
who  kept  store  in  a  side-street  And  he, 
on  his  side,  enquired  my  name  and  usual 
place  of  residence,  whisUing  with  admira- 
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tion  whenltold  him  I  wm  English  and  had 
lately  crossed  the  Atlantia 

'*  Those  two  little  islands  in  the  map, 
Neddy,  you  know— they're  England,"  he 
ezplamed  to  Neddy. 

Finally,  he  whispered  that  his  father  was 
going  to  hftye  a  dance  next  evening,  and 
that  he  was  just  then  stepping  np  to  ask 
Betty  Foster  to  come  to  it — ^wonld  I  go 
with  him )  It  wasn't  far,  and  Betty  wocdd 
be  sure  to  give  me  some  orange& 

Of  coarse  I  was  wQling  to  see  Betty,  and 
told  him  so,  making  him — ^the  rude,  out- 

Xken,  c^gar-smoking  backwoods  boy — 
ih  to  his  ears,  and  peer  at  me  dubiously. 
Bat  he  seemed^  on  consideration,  to  reject 
me  as  a  rival ;  for  he  immediately  rejoined 
that  I  miffht  easily  see  her  if  I  would  come, 
and  Neddy  should  run  on  to  tell  her  to 
wash  her  face  (oh,  Betty  1),  or  would  I 
come  to  the  hop  to-morrow — he  could  and 
would  invite  me  on  the  spot  1  Then  I 
might  dance  with  Betty.  He  laughed  mis- 
chievoasly,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
as  he  said  this  about  dancing. 

<<  Perhaps  she  can't  dance — ^is  that  it  1" 
I  asked. 

*"  She !  She  not  dance  I  Tou  bet  It's 
youy"  he  added,  more  mildly.  ''She's 
so  predooB  little,  and  you  —  you're  so 
tall — like  a  pine,  ain't  he,  Neddy  1" 

As  for  Neddy,  poor  kd,  he  was  com- 
pletely extinguished  by  all  this  high 
talk.  Master  Smith's  impudence  terrified 
him. 

But  the  boy's  impudence  had  nothing 
malicious  about  it :  hu  wits  wanted  ''fixhig" 
aright — ^that  was  alL  Had  there  been  a 
grammar-school  in  Bartow,  with  a  tough 
rarch  to  it,  he  would  have  been  birched 
into  poUteness,  and  metamorphosed  advan- 
ttgeoosly  in  some  five  or  six  months.  This 
was  shown,  I  thought,  by  his  renewed 
invitation  to  the  dance,  pressed  almost 
affectionately  with  a  *'  Do  come,  sir  I " 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  with  his  leave 
— ^which  he  granted  proudly — I  would 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  engagement; 
if  Betty  was  to  be  there  to-morrow,  I 
would  postpone  seeing  her  until  then. 

"An^  what  is  Betty  Foster  to  you, 
Tom  f  "  I  adced  most  unchivalronsly. 

It  was  a  sight  thereupon  to  see  Master 
Saiith  swell  &e  a  turkey,  and  try  to  stand 
on  his  toes,  as  he  answered  unhesitatingly, 
b  a  touch*me-who4are  tone  of  universal 
challenge  : 

''  She's  my  girl,  sir  1 " 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  him  again, 
in  spite  of  the  disquietude  it  caused  him ; 


but,  as  I  told  him,  considering  his  relation- 
ship with  Betty,  it  was  a  httle  hard  on 
her  that  he  had  been  content  to  waste  time 
with  Nedd^  and  cigars  first  of  all,  and  then 
linger  talking  with  me,  instead  of  flying  to 
her.  And  then  I  left  him,  with  a  perplexed 
look  on  his  face,  and  actually  blushing  for 
the  second  time  within  fifteen  minutes. 

As  for  Betty  —  alas!  I  had  to  leave 
Bartow  next  day,  and  so  missed  my  chance 
of  meeting  her  at  the  '*  hop." 

CAN  I  FORGIVE  ? 

Can  I  forgive  ?    Nay,  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Dear  love,  give  me  your  hand,  sit  by  the  fire. 
What  have  they  done  to  us  ?  how  fell  the  blow? 

Nay,  dear  one,  do  not  speak.  See,  leaping  higher, 
The  tinted  flames  spring  up  to  show  your  face ; 
I  watch  you  seated  m  the  well-known  place. 

A  little  anguish,  trouble,  fame  aspersed ; 

The  outer  world  looked  coldly  for  a  while ; 
The  storm-cloud  lowered,  yet  it  did  not  biurst. 

It  only  hid  the  summer's  glorious  smile. 
It  only  threatened,  shed  one  tiny  tear ; 
It  did  not  touch  your  faith  in  me,  my  dear  I 

Maybe,  dear  heart,  sweetheart,  the  fervent  trust 
We  had  in  humankind  is  not  so  strong ; 

Yet  did  we  not  expect  too  much  ?   Unjust 
*Twould  be  to  blame  the  maker  of  the  song. 

If  some  voice  unattuned  took  up  the  lay, 

And  with  harsh  notes  swept  all  the  air  away. 

What  have  they  done  then,  sweet  ?    The  dear  old 
home, 

All  girt  with  green,  and  cradled  in  the  hills, 
Is  ours  no  more  ;  no  longer  may  we  roam 

When  eventide  with  all  its  grandeur  fills 
The  hollows  in  the  distance— may  no  more 
Wander  at  night  along  the  river  shore  ! 

Yet  close  your  tender  eves,  lean  your  dear  head 
Upon  my  shoulder.  All  comes  back  in  haste. 

I  scent  your  flowers— see  the  glowing  red 
That  round  your  window  autumn's  hand  hath 
traced; 

I  see  the  river  run  its  course  of  gold, 

The  hillB  arise  to  greet  us  as  of  old. 

They  cannot  take  those  pictures  from  us  e'er; 

They  may  not  enter  here  our  hearth  beside; 
They  cannot  spoil  Dame  Nature  calm  and  fair  ^ 

Tney  may  not  mar  our  love,  or  break  our  pnde. 
Ah,  dearest,  love  me  still,  and  while  we  live 
We  have  no  foe— there's  nothing  to  forgive. 


WHICH  OF  THEM  1 

A  STORY  IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  VIL 

The  next  morning  the  first  viaitor  to 
the  darkened  house  was  Brixton.  Bob, 
the  page,  opened  the  door  to  him. 

'*  AU  over,  then  1 ''  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,''  stolidly  answered  the  boy. 

"CanlseeMra  White T' 

Mrs.  White  soon  appeared,  attired,  as  to 
her  body,  in  extemporised  monming, 
attired,  as  to  her  mind,  in  that  blended 
sadness  and  congratulation  which  is  con- 
sidered most  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
an  heir  enriched  by  death.  She  had  all 
along   been    one    of   Brixton's    warmest 
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fiupporten,  and  words  which  Mr.  Marston 
had  dropped  in  his  last  half-d^irious 
weakness  had  satisfied  her  that  Brixton 
was  the  chosen  heir,  even  if — as  she  said — 
she  could  not  believe  her  own  eyes  and 
ears  that  she  had  seen  and  heird  him 
married  to  Lucy  the  ni^t  before. 

"  So  it  is  over,  Mrs.  White  1 " 

"Yes,  sir.  Your  poor  uncle  never 
rallied  after  you  left ;  in  fact,  he  was  really 
dead  when  you  saw  him  laat^'' 

"  When  I  saw  him  last  1 " 

**  Yes,  sir ;  you  may  remember  I  gave  it 
as  my  opinion  at  the  time.  You  thought 
it  was  a  faint,  no  doubt,  but  he  never 
breathed  again.  It  was  a  blessed  thing  as 
he  had  his  wish  firsti  and  saw  all  settled 
between  you  and  Miss  Lucy." 

"  Can  I  see  her  I " 

"  Who  has  a  better  right,  sir  9  I'll  send 
her  word  you're  here ;  but  I  don't  know  if 
she's  up  yet,  for  indeed  she  is  worn  out, 
poor  lady,  with  all  that  she  has  gone 
through." 

A  message  was  dispatched  to  Mrs. 
Marston,  but  Mrs.  White  looked  more 
disappointed  than  Brixton  did  when  the 
reply  came  back  than  Mrs.  Marston  was 
very  tired  and  unwell,  and  might  not  leave 
her  room  that  day. 

*'  Never  mind,  sir,  it's  nothing  serious,  I 
assure  you ;  she'll  be  quite  well  tomorrow 
when  she  has  got  over  the  fatigue ;  you've 
no  occasion  to  be  anxious.  But  it  was  a 
sad  wedding,  wasn't  it,  sir  %  And  a  strange 
one ;  but  it  had  your  poor  dear  uncle's 
dying  blessing  on  it,  and  no  doubt  you'll 
be  blessed." 

"I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,"  responded 
Brixton  solemnly,  but  much  puzzled. 

''  Of  course,  it's  too  soon  to  talk  about 
arrangements,"  continued  Mr&  White, 
"and  would  not  be  becoming.  But  if 
there  were  anything  that  you  would  wish 
done  at  once  in  the  house,  or  about  the 
attendance  on  Mrs.  Marston,  you  may 
depend  on  my  carrying  out  your  wishes, 
sir,  as  it  were  on  my  own  authority." 

''  Oh,  thank  you ;  nothing  occurs  to  me 
at  present.  You  kiiow  beat  about  things 
as  they  are." 

"I  ought  to  know  the  ways  of  this 
house,  surely,  sir,  having  lived  here  in  one 
or  other  capacity  for  five-and-twenty  years 
before  Miss  Lucy — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
Mrs.  Marston — was  bom,  or  came  here. 
Mrs.  Marston,  to  be  sure,  may  wish  to  do 
her  own  housekeeping;  but  a  young  lady 
like  her  will  find  it  a  great  tie,  and,  at  any 
rate,  I  hope,  sir,  that  an  old  friend-— if  I 


may  use  the  expression — ^will  have  the 
preference  over  a.  stranger." 

"These  iire  niatters  that  require  con- 
sidcotition,  Mrs.  White,"  replied  Brixton 
with  dignity ;  "  all  that  I  can  say  for  the 
present  is  that  I  folly  appreciate  your 
faithful  service  to  my  unde,  and  for  my 
part  could  wish  for  nothing  better  than  its 
continuance  to  myself.  In  the  meantime, 
I  am  still,  of  coqrse,  somewhat  uncertain 
of  my  own  position,  and  my  mind  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  grief  for  him-" . 

Brixton  oodld  not  produce  tears  to 
order,  but  he  coqld  look  as  solemn  as  an 
undertaker's  horse,  and  feel  as  keenly; 
and  Mfbl  White's  soft  heart  was  reminded 
of  its  duty.  Genuine  tears^  though  not 
from  a  verv  deep  foantafn,  bedewed  her 
Uaok  •  bordered  handkerchief,  and.  due 
tribute  of  eulogistic  word$  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed.  Finally,  Brixton 
left  word,  for  Lupy.that  he  would  call 
again  to-morrow  momingi  when  he  hoped 
to  find  her  better. 

He  barely  escaped  being  run  over  by 
Kensington's,  cab,,  wfaioh  <Erew  up  at  the 
door  at  an  hour  when  its  inmate  was 
seldom  seen  abroad,  unless  .thiwe  was 
"something  up."  Out  he  jumped  now 
with  an  air  of  subdued  eagerness  which 
there  was  no  one  to  appreciate,  rang  the 
bell  aofUy  but  imperatively,  and  asked 
without  hesitation  for  Mrs.  Marston.  He 
received  the  same  answer  as  Brixton  had 
done,  but  was  much  more  discontented 
with  it,  and  sent  back  to  ask  if  Mrs. 
Marston  would  be  able  to  see  him  in  the 
evening.  Mrs.  Marston  feared  that  she 
would  not  be  well  enough,  and  he  had  to 
content  himself  witii  promifiing  to  .call 
again  in  the  moniing. 

Unwelcome  message  after  message  thus 
broke  in  on  the  solitude  of  Lucy's  darkened 
room;  but  as  the  hours  wore  past,  none 
brought  the  announcement  for  which  her 
ears  were  ready  and  her  heart  longmg. 
She  had  made  sure  that  Yorkshire  would 
have  been  with  her  as  soon  almost  as  the 
morning;  her  headache  and  weariness 
would  quickly  have  been  forgottep  in  his 
arms;  her  few  natural  tears  would  have 
been  wept  out  on  his  breast^  and  th^n  they 
would  have  been  free  to  be  happy.  She 
smiled  when  Brixton  came,  thinking  how 
formidable  he  had  been  yesterday,  how 
harmless  he  was  to-day;  she  frowned  at 
Kensington's  persistency,  and  wondered 
that  Yorkshire  had  let  himself  be  out- 
stripped. But  wonder  turned  into  dismay, 
and  dismay  into  vague  apprehension^  and 
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that  ag^in  took  shape  in  a  thousand  tortar- 
iDg  fancies,  as  the  slow  day  wheeled  round 
her»  lying  alone,  without  companions 
except  servants,  without  occupation  except 
maddening  thought  Wkj  did  he  not 
come  I  Why  did  he  not  send )  Why  did 
he  not  write  1  Gould  he  be  ilH  Then 
he  most  be  uneonscioiis,  pr  he  would  have 
sent  her  word.  He  must  have  met  with 
an  accidenti  and  be  lying  senseless  in  some 
hospital  Or  perhaps,  worse  than  aU,  he 
had  been  disgusted  at  her  unmaidenly 
conduct  in  summoning  him  last  night; 
and  though  he  had  kept  his  word  loyally, 
he  was  cold  towards  her,  and  did  not  care 
to  meet  her  again. 

"  Men  nevpr  love  women  who  are  easily 
won,"  she  thought  "  I  have  thrown  my- 
self at  him — I  actually  asked  him  to  marry 
me ;  and  no^w,  of  course,  he  does  not  Iqve 
me  any  more.  And  oh,  how  shall  I  look 
at  him  when  he  does  come  t " 

Thus  she  tormented  herself  all  day,  l)ut 
her  pride  would  not  allow  her  to  drop  a 
word  which  could  let  Mrs.  White  know 
that  her  persistent  headache  was  due  to 
fretting  for  Yorkshire ;  the  good  lady  her- 
self was  satisfied  that  she  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Brixton;  and  though  the  house 
was  by  this  time  buzzing  with  assertions, 
contradictions,  and  disputes  as  to  the 
identity  of  tiie  bridegroom,  the  maid  who 
waited  on  Lucy  did  not  venture  to  sa^  an 
unnecessary  word  to  aggravate  the  pain  of 
her  throbbing  head,  or  bring  on  one  of  the 
fits  of  hysterical  sobbing  into  which  she 
from  time  to  time  broke  down  at  the  end 
of  that  terrible  day. 

In  the  evening  came  a  note  from  Mr. 
Picton,  expressing  sympathy,  deeply  re- 
gretting that  he  had  been  absent  in  the 
country  when  summoned  the  previous 
evening,  and  announcing  his  intention  of 
opening  Mr.  Marston's  will  the  following 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  reading  it 
in  the  presenoe  of  his  nephews  and  her- 
self, if  she  chose  to  be  present  By  this 
time  Lucy  was  so  worn  out  that  she  was 
ready  to  accept  any  consolation.  Mr. 
Picton's  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  three 
Alans  would  assemble  next  morning, 
seemed  to  her  an  assurance  that  they  would 
do  BO  ;  she  slipped  from  under  the  burden 
of  misery  that  she  was  too  weak  to  carry 
any  longer,  drank  some  tea,  and  slept  the 
long,  heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion.  Next 
morning  she  awoke  full  of  hope,  and  satis- 
fied that  she  should  see  her  husband,  and 
all  would  be  well. 

At   ten    minutes    to   eleven,    Brixton 


walked  up  the  steps,  and  rang  the  be^lK 
He  was  the  first  arrival,  and  he  ^urvciyed 
everything  around  him  with  a  curious  air 
of  uncertun  proprietorship.  He  practised 
glancing  with  the  eye  of  a  master,^  and 
^jjrished  it  were  possible  to  know  how  he 
i^as  doing  it  There  was  a  puTT^^f  bow- 
everi  over  th<i  dining-room  mantelpiece; 
so  he  glanced  at  that  with  the  eye  of  a 
master ;  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  he 
should  have  recognised  the  expression,  if 
he  had  not  known.  .  He  might  easily  hav^ 
mistaken  it  for  a  furtive  look  of  extreme 
nervousness.  So,  indeed,  might  anyone 
else;  for  he  was  alternately  pink  and 
yellow  as  to  the  complexion,  while  his 
fingers  were  as  difilcult  to  keep  quiet,  as 
Michael  Scott's  familiar  spirit 

Kensington  followed  him  in  five  minutes; 
he  had  no  occi»ion  to  praictise  the  glance 
of  a  master,  for  he  always  looked  a^  if 
everything  belonged  to  him ;  and  Brixton 
suddenly,  felt  his  satisfied,  sense  of  heir- 
ship begin  to  wither  and  contract  within 
his  swelling  bcscm,  while  perplexities 
and  confusion  began  to  fill  the  vaoaut 
space.  But  a  keener  observer  would  have 
seen  tiiat  Kensington,  too,  was  uneasy; 
there  was  a  sullen  flush  on  his  brow,  and 
his  heavy  moustache  was  not  left  for  a 
moment  in  peace.  He  ^ras  pretty  well 
used  to  playing  for  high  stakes,  Jbut  never 
for  any  quite  so  high. as  these. 

"How  do,  old  fellow  1''  he  exclaimed 
cheerily.  '*  This  is  the  last  «cene  of  the 
play,  Ij^uppose.  We  shall  w>oa  know  our 
fate." 

''Yea,"  said  Brixton.  He  could  not 
think  of  anything  else  to  say. 

«  Well,  good  luck  to  the  winner,  and 
good  temper  to  the  loser,  say  I ;  and  which 
ever  way  it  goes,  may  we  shako  hands  in 
half  an  nour  as. good  friends  as  now  1 " 

«  We  ought  to  hiive  sometiiing  to  drink 
that  in,"  said  Braxton,  with  a  feeble 
attempt  at  good-fellowship;  "it's  too  good 
a  toast  to  waste  on  air." 

Somehow,  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
ring  the  bell,  but  Kensington  instantly  did 
so,  and  both  the  young  men  were  glad  to 
swallow  a  glass  of  wine  before  Mr.  ricton 
entered,  carrying  a  long  blue  envelope, 
and  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the 
messenger  of  fate. 

*' Good-morning,  gentiem,en,"  said  Mr. 
Picton.  *'  Mr.  Marston  from  Yorkshire  is 
not  here,  I  see." 

''No,"  answered  Kensington;  "he  has 
not  received  your  note ;  it  is  lying  wait- 
ing for  him  at  my  chambers.  He  went  out 
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on  Taesdaj  evedbigt  and   I  have  heard 
nothing  of  him  since." 

"Dmt  me  1"  said  Mr.  Pieion ;  "I  hope 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  anxiooa  about 
hun." 

*'I  did  not  think  80  nntC  to-day/'  an- 
swered Kensington  quite  franUj.  "He 
has  been  staying  with  me  for  some  time, 
but  we  never  kept  any  regular  hours ;  he 
went  and  came  as  he  pleased,  and  some- 
times slept  out  without  giving  me  notice. 
But  in  my  uncle's  state  of  health  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  he  would  be  absent 
from  town  so  long  without  explanation. 
Stilly  it  is  not  two  whole  days  since  he  lefti 
so  it  is  rather  too  soon  to  raise  the  hue- 
and-cry." 

"At  any  rate,  that  is  not  our  present 
business,"  remarked  Mr.  Picton.  "It 
appears  useless  to  wait  for  him,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the 
wffl." 

The  Alans  listened  eagerlv  while  the 
tortuous  sentences  were  unreeled  to  them, 
but  neither  grasped  tiieir  toU  purport  as 
they  were  r^. 

"  So,  you  see,"  the  lawyer  summed  up, 
"the  whole  property  and  business  are 
left  to  a  nephew  only  distinguished  as 
the  husband  of  Miss  Lucy  Scott^  and  the 
first  thing  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  enquire 
if  such  a  marriage  has  taken  place,  and  if 
so,  who  is  the  happy  man  1 " 

''I  am  the  nappy  man,"  exclaimed 
Brixton  promptly.  "I  was  selected  by 
my  uncle  to  be  her  husband.  I  have  his 
note.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  inheri- 
tance. I  never  asked;  but  he  entrusted 
her  to  me." 

"Your  assertion,  sir,  is  absurdly  un- 
founded," said  Kensington  in  his  haughtiest 
tones.  "  I  have  the  happiness  to  oe  the 
Toung  lady's  husband ;  1  was  married  to 
her  on  Tuesday  evening,  bv  special  licence, 
by  my  poor  uncle's  death-bed.  He  gave 
away  the  bride,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Wilson  performed  the  ceremony.  Here  is 
the  certificate." 

And  he  handed  a  paper  to  Mr.  Picton. 

"Impossible,"  cried  Brixton,  white  with 
rage.  "I  am  the  man.  It  is  a  lie — a 
forgery.  Ask  Mrs.  White — she  was  at 
the  marriage." 

"  Ask  whom  you  please,"  returned  Ken- 
sington ;  "  here  is  my  certificata  And  let 
me  tell  you,  that  if  you  give  me  the  lie  a 
second  time  in  the  house  where  my  wife 
is  living,  and  my  uncle  lying  dead,  I  will 
thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life  the 
moment  I  get  you  outside  it." 


"No  quarrelling,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,"  put  in  Mr.  Picton ;  "  this  is  far 
too  serious  a  matter.  Am  I  really  to 
understand  that  you  both  daim  to  be 
married  to  the  lady  I " 

"I  can  only  answer  for  myself,"  said 
Kensington. 

"And  I  for  myself,"  said  Brixton.  "  Call 
in  Mrs.  White." 

"Bemembw,"  continued  the  lawyer, 
"that  one  of  you  is  certainly  exposing 
himself  to  a  charge  of  felony,  if  he  persists 
in  a  daim  wf  most  be  ^thoat  Wda- 
tion,  and  which  can  be  easily  dis|)roved. 
Mrs.  White,  you  say  "  (to  Bructon)  "wit- 
nessed the  marriage!" 

"  Also  the  man  who  was  attending  on 
my  uncle,"  added  Kensineton. 

"There  is  also  the  clergyman,"  Mr. 
Picton  went  on,  "  and,  above  all,  the  bride 
herself.  It  is  impossible  that  the  real 
brid^room  can  have  any  difficulty  in 
estab&shing  his  identity,  and  then  nothing 
but  the  shame  of  a  useless  fraud  will  faU 
upon  the  pretender.  Let  me  withdraw 
these  htfflih  words;  let  us  say  that  a 
practical  joke  has  been  attempted — ^in  bad 
taste,  no  doubt,  but  still  not  carried  too 
far — and  let  the  matter  never  be  heard  of 
beyond  this  room." 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other; 
Kensington  looked  back  at  him  quietly, 
and  waited  for  Brixton  to  speak.  IBrixton 
sat,  changing  colour,  but  with  a  dogged 
set  of  his  thm  lips.  All  that  he  did  was 
to  take  a  note  m  his  uncle's  handwriting 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  lay  it  on  the  taUe 
beside  Kensington's  certificate.  Mr.  Picton 
glanced  it  over. 

"  This  is  evidence  of  the  intention,"  he 
said,  "  but  not  of  the  act" 

"As  to  notes,"  remarked  Kensington, 
"  I  have  my  note  too,  but  it  is  from  the 
lady.  I  don't  mean  to  produce  it,  if  I  can 
help  it" 

"  As  to  the  act^"  answered  Brixton,  dis- 
regarding his  cousin,  "  if  you  don't  bcdieve 
me,  call  m  Mrs.  White.    She  was  there." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  let  the  dispute  go 
beyond  the  family,  as  long  as  I  can  help 
it,"  Mr.  Picton  replied.  "I  see  I  must 
refer  it  to  Mrs.  Marston  herseU" 

"  By  dUl  means,"  said  Kensington. 

Brixton  nodded.  He  seemed  determined 
to  say  as  little  as  possible. 

The  cousins  mamtained  no  further  pre- 
tence of  friendship  when  they  were  left 
alone  together.  Each  shielded  his  counte- 
nance behind  a  newspaper,  while  he 
awaited  the  return  of  Mr.  Picton  from 
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that  interview  with  Lacy  which  has  been 
already  related.  It  was  more  than  half  an 
honr  before  he  appeared,  and  then  his 
countenance  was  even  graver  than  before. 
He  briefly  informed  them  that,  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  the  room,  and  the  other 
'necoliar  drcomstances  of  her  marriage, 
Mm  Marston  was  unable  to  speak  posi- 
tiyelv  on  the  point,  and  that  therefore  he 
should  be  obliged  to  institute  a  regular 
enquiiy  into  me  evidence,  if  they  still 
maintained  their  daima  Kensington  was 
still  resolute;  Brixton  was  still  dogged; 
and  consequently  a  second  appointment 
was  made  for  the  following  morning,  when 
Mr.  Picton  hoped  to  be  the  (Edipus  who 
should  solve  the  all-important  riddle — 
Which  of  them  f 

CHAFTBR  VIIL 

And  where,  meantime,  was  Yorkshire  f 

It  was  quite  true,  as  Kensington  said, 
that  he  had  gone  out  on  Tuesday  evening ; 
but  it  was  also  true  that  he  had  returned 
soon  after  eight|  and  found  Kensington 
enjoying  himself  by  his  domestic  hearth, 
offering  to  the  Lares  the  incense  of  some 
excellent  tobacco,  and  to  himself  the  liba- 
tion of  an  occasional  mouthful  of  very  good 
claret 

''  What  news  1 "  asked  Kensington  lazily. 
Then  he  caught  sight  of  something  unusual 
in  Yorkshire's  face,  as  he  hesitated  to 
answer,  and  questioned  him  more  sharply : 
''What's  upl  Gome,  out  with  it;  I  see 
youVe  got  news.'' 

**I  have  just  seen  my  unde  die,"  said 
Yorkshire  slowly. 

Kensington  sprang  to  his  feet  with  one 
of  his  favourite  expletives,  and  broke  his 
pet  pipe  against  the  mantelpiece. 

'Dead  I  Ishef  So  soon!  By  Jove,  I 
never  expected  it  1 " 

"He  has  been  much  worse  these  two 
last  daya" 

"Yes ;  but  he  was  always  being  worse, 
and  better  again.  I  wish  I  had  gone  there 
toHiay,  instead  of  sending." 

"  He  was  too  ill  to  see  anyone." 

"Yes;  but  it  would  have  looked 
better,  and  it  might  have  been  of  im- 
portance, if  he  put  off  sigmng  his  will  to 
the  last  One  never  knows  what  whims 
these  old  men  will  take  when  they're  at 
the  last  gasp.  Do  you  know  it  he  had 
done  it  r 

"Not  in  the  least;  nobody  has  mentioned 
it" 

"  III  bet  you  a  fiver  he's  left  it  all  to 
Lacy,  and  we  must  look  sharp  about  our 


wooing.  Fair  play,  mind  you,  my  boy,  and 
all  aboye-board." 

"  I  would  rather  it  were  not  all  left  to 
Lucy,"  said  Yorkshire  thoughtfully. 

"  What  the  devil's  that  to  youl"  snapped 
Kensington. 

"  A  good  deal,  seeing  that  I  was  married 
to  her  this  evening." 

"  You  lie  1 "  shouted  the  other. 

"  Be  careful,  I  wiU  not  take  that  word 
from  you  agaia  I  don't  wonder  you  are  dis- 
appointed and  angiy ;  I  was  very  much 
taken  by  surprise  myseU.  Lucy  and  I  have 
understood  each  other  for  some  time,  and 
this  eyening  she  wrote  to  me,  by  my  uncle's 
desire,  to  say  that  we  should  be  married  at 
once.  He  had  arranged  everythinfl;,  and 
we  were  married  in  his  room.  He  was 
dying  at  the  time — ^he  died  immediately 
after  it  was  over,  when  he  was  trying  to 
speak  to  us." 

The  young  man's  voice  broke,  and  he 
put  up  his  hand  to  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
Kensmgton,  mad  with  rage,  made  a  sprins 
forward,  and,  wiUi  one  blow,  knocked 
him  down.  His  head  struck  the  comer 
of  the  mantelpiece  as  he  fell,  crashins 
heavily  among  the  chairs  and  fire-irons,  and 
he  lay  a  motionless  heap  upon  the  floor. 
The  noise  gave  Horton  a  good  excuse  for 
hurrying  in;  he  had  not  far  to  come. 
Kensin^n  poured  out  the  story,  mixed 
with  oaths  and  epithets  which  would  have 
made  it  incoherent  to  anyone  less  accus- 
tomed to  bad  language  as  a  fringe  of  con- 
versation. Horton  stood  contemj^ating  tiie 
prostrate  body  of  his  master's  cousin  with 
the  coolest  nonchalance,  while  he  listened 
to  the  tale  which  Kensington  wound  up 
with — 

"  And  now  I  suppose  I've  killed  him. 
Do  see,  Horton ;  I  hate  to  touch  him.  I 
didn't  want  to  do  it,  and  I  didn't  do  it ; 
it  was  the  mantelpiece." 

"  No  reason  why  you  shouldn't  do  it," 
remarked  Horton,  ImeeUng  down  to  ex- 
amine Yorkshire,  "  espedalJy  as  it  was  the 
mantelpieca  I  was  looking  in  at  the  door 
and  saw  it  alL  You  quarrelled ;  he  struck 
you  first — you  returned  the  blow ;  no,  his 
foot  slipped  on  the  tiles  when  he  was 
hitting  at  you;  down  he  comes — knocks  his 
head  against  the  mantelpiece— <x>ncussion 
of  tiie  brain,  inquest,  medical  evidence, 
fine  young  fellow,  unfortunate  accident, 
universal  sympathy  for  the  survivor.  Con- 
found it  all  I    The  fool  isn't  dead ! " 

"No  such  luck,"  said  Kensington 
gloomily. 

"Just  now  you  thought  it  wa«i  bad  luck 
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if  he  was  dead.  Help  me  along  with 
him  to  his  bed;  we  muBt  do  the  thiag 
propeily." 

Horton's  respectfolnefls  for  his  master 
was  always  of  a  somewhat  intermittent 
type,  and  under  the  stress  of  the  presenl 
crisis  it  altogether  disappeared.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kensington  felt  so  utterly 
foiled  by  the  nnezpected  torn  of  events, 
and  so  entirely  incapable  of  making  any 
nse  of  the  helpless  condition  of  his  rivfj, 
that  he  gladly  abandoned  the  helm  to  his 
valet,  who  seemed  to  have  some  notion  of 
a  course  to  be  steered.  Between  them, 
poor  Yorkshire  was  ygtv  nmtenderly  con- 
veyed to  bed,  and  flung  down  upon  it  with 
little  care  as  to  the  possible  results  of  a 
bump  more  or  less  to  his  brain  and  his 
brui^ 

*'  What  shall  we  do  now  t "  asked  Ken- 
sington, 

'*  You  can  smoke  a  pipe,  while  X  go  for  a 
doctoi?.  I  know  the  rignt  sort  of  fellow — 
one  who  keeps  his  eyes  in  his  pockets,  and 
believes  his  ears.  .Don't  you  forget  how  it 
happened,  if  he  asks  any  questions ;  but  I 
think  he  knows  better." 

The  doctor  soon  came,  a  dilapidated 
specimen  of  his  kind,  chiefly  desirous  of 
pocketing  a  real  gold  sovereign  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  fie  pronounced  that 
there  was  concussion  of  the  brain,  probably 
not  serious,  but  might  be  so ;  there  was  no 
occasion  to  call  in  a  second  opinion,  as  thf) 
treatment  in  such  cases  was  very  simple, 
and  he  could  call  in  again  in  this  morning. 

''He's  much  more  than  half  drunk," 
observed  Horton,  after  he  bad  departed; 
"and  whatever  happens  to-night,  he'll 
swear  to-morrow  that  he  always  said  it 
would  be  sa" 

"  Whatever  happens  !  "  Kensington  re- 

giated.  ''What  are  ypu  up  to  now, 
orton  1  I  won't  have  any  foul  play  hera'' 

"  Who  said  anything  about  foul  play  t  " 
retorted  the  other.  "  The  game  has  to  be 
won — that's  all ;  but  I  must  know  more  of 
how  the  land  lies.  It'll  be  time  enough 
to  do  all  that  doctoring  business  by-and-by ; 
just  turn  the  key  on  mm  now,  sir,  and  you 
go  out  and  get  some  supper.  I'll  go  up  to 
Kussell  Square,  and  find  out.  as  much  as  I 
can." 

So  poor  Yorkshire  was  left,  untended 
and  uncared-for,  lying  unconscious,  while 
his  precious  pair  of  hosts  went  their  several 
ways,  and  met  again,  some  hours  later,  to 
discuss  the  situation.  Horton  was  in  high 
glee,  and  extremely  respectful  again. 

"  It's  the  greatest  lark,  sir,"  he  declared; 


"  they're  all  in  the  most  precious  muddle 
that  ever  was.  The  old  gentleman's  dead, 
sure  enough,  and  nobody  knows  anything 
about  the  wilL  Consequently,  they  all 
swear  that  everything's  left  to  Miss  Scott — 
Mrs.  Marston,  that  is ;  for  it's  quite  true 
she  was  married  this  evening." 

"Then  it's  all  up,"  remarked  Kensbgton 
gloomily. 

"  Up  Y  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  Here's  where  the 
laugh  comes  in.  All  the  house  knows  that 
there  was  a  wedding;  but  there  aren't 
three  of  them  agreed  as  to  who  the  bride- 
groom was." 

"  Why,  it  was  Yorkshire  here  I " 

"So  he  told  yon;  but  Mrs.  White 
swears  it  was  Brixton,  and  Jane  the  house- 
maid knows  that  it  was  you." 

"Mel" 

"  You,  sir.  She  got  the  bedroom  door 
open,  and  peeped  in,  and  saw  the  ceremony, 
and  she  is  sure  thf^t  you  were  the  bride- 
groom. liCss  Scott  was  verv  anxious  that 
nothing  should  be  known  about  what  was 

Sling  on,  and  forbade  Mrs.  White  to  tell 
e  servants;  but»  of  course,  the  women 
sniffed  a  wedding  in  the  air.  And  Thomas, 
who  opened  the  door  to  the  bridegroom 
and  the  der^p^man,  says  it  was.  you.  He's 
a  c^um  of  mme,  and  for  a  couple  of  sove- 
reigns he'd  swear  it." 

"  Who  wants  him  to  t  It's  nonsense  I " 
said  the  beiinldered  Kensingtoa 

"They  all  came  round  me,"  pursued 
Horton,  "  like  flies  round  a  treacle-pot,  for 
me  to  settle  it  I  couldn't  make  out  what 
they  were  after  at  first ;  but  I  kept  quiet 
till  I  saw  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and 
then  I  only  chaffed  them  all  round,  and 
left  them  as  wise  as  they  were  before.  But 
now  I  see  our  line,  as  straight  as  a  railway- 
cutting." 

"  It  s  more  than  I  do^  I'm  sure,"  returned 
his  master. 

"  Why,  look  here,  sir.  The  chances  are 
that  the  money  is  left  to  the  young  lady. 
The  lawyer  wasn't  there  this  evening,  and 
there  was  no  signing  of  wills;  so  Mr. 
Marston  must  have  made  his  will  before  he 
had  settled  on  her  husband.  At  least^  it 
seems  likely,  things  having  been  so  hurried 
up  at  the  last  Of  course  she  married  the 
farmer,  but  everyone  was  in  such  a  muddle 
that  she  can't  get  many  to  swear  to  it. 
Suppose  he  never  comes  near  her  again, 
and  you  appear  and  claim  to  be  her 
husband  I  You  are  just  about  the  same 
height  and  size  as  he  is;  there  are  two 
will  swear  to  your  being  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  others  will  be  puzzled,  and  afraid 
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to  swear  yon  ain't  YoaVe  •  got  the 
evidence ;.  it's  all  in  his  pocket  in  the  other 
room——" 

<' And  my  name  is  the  same  bb  his/'  broke 
in  Kensington,  who  had  reviyed  into  eager 
excitement  as  Horton  nnfolded  bh  plan* . 

'*  To  be  sure,  sir ;  now  yon  see  it.  It's 
as  neat — as  neat*^Has  a  chess-board/'  con- 
cluded Horton. 

"  Bat  Lncy  f  She'll  swear  she  never 
married  me." 

"  Twenty  to  one  she  didn't  know 
whether  she  was  on  her  head  or  her  heels, 
or  marriod  to  the  parish  beadle.  Bat  if 
she  does,  yon  can  put  it  to  her,  in  private, 
that  he's  bolted  and  deserted  her,  or  has 
another  wife  somewhere^  or  something  of 
the  sort  That  shell  be  disgraced  and 
made  a  story  of  if  the  thing  is  known,  and 
yoa  step  in  to  save  her ;  and  that  having 
yonr  name  in  the  register  makes  the 
marriage  all  ri^t .  Women  will  believe 
anything  aboat  law  and  business,  if  vou 
only  speak  positivBly^  and  tell  them  ihey 
can't  understand  the  particulars.  Then 
yon  mix  up  the  sweety  you  know '' 

*'  Hiat's  my  business,"  interrupted  Ken- 
sington. .  **  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  give 
me  advice  about  the  lady ;  tell  me  what 
wo  con  do  with  this  lout  He  may  come 
round  in  the  middle  of  it  all  and  spoil  our 
Kttio  game." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  won't  come  round." 
(There  was  something  in  Horton's  tone 
that  his  mastmr  did  not  like ;  it  implied  an 
''  He  sha'n'tk"from  which  Kensington  rather 
revolted,  but  he  held  Ins  tongue.)  "And 
when  he's  off  the  hooks,  or  nearly  so,  I 
know  what  to  do  with  him." 

^  It's  an  awM  risky  game  altogether," 
said  Kensington  slowly.  "And  suppose 
the  money  isn't  left  in  a  lump  to  Lucy 
alter  all,  but  divided  somehow,  a  nice  mess 
I  shall  have  got  into  for  nothing ! '.' 

<*  Thaf s  true,"  observed  Horton ;  "there's 
always  a  chance  of  that  Best  thing  is  to 
keep  this  fellow  here,  quiet  and  stupid, 
until  lbs  will  has  been  read.  Then,  if  we 
don't  want  him,  we  can  take  him  to  a 
hespttal,  and  by  the  time  he's  well,  he 
won't  know  how  he  got  hurt  If  we  do 
want  him — well,  we'll  use  him." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
Horton  condescended  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  Yorkshire's  condition,  and  he 
carried  out  the  doctor's  directions  as  far  as 
was  necessary  to  produce  a  respectable 
effect  Alan  was  still  quite  unconscious, 
and  continued  so  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  when  a  dose  of  medidne,  ad- 


ministered by  Horton,  sent  him  back  into 
the  great  blank  that  lies  behind  our  con- 
scious life.  So  matters  went  on,  up  to  the 
Friday  morning  when  Mr.  Picton  proposed 
to  meet  for  the  second  time  the-  rival 
eonsins,  and  hdd  a  formal  investigation  of 
their  claims. 

Kensington  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
keeping  up  to  the  point  during  the  thirty- 
six  hours  that  intervened  between  his 
acceptance  of  Horton's  scheme  and  his 
committing  himself  to  it  by  action.  As  a 
mattei^  of  taste,  he  disliked  becoming  a 
swindler ;  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  he 
af»preciated  the  risks  attendant  on  it  more 
highly  than  Horton  did.  He  was  fully  aware 
thdUiailure  might  mean  imprisonment,  and 
his  imagination  furnished  him  with  a  lively 
picture  of  all  the  inexptessibly  vulgar  and 
unpleasant  details  of  sudi  a  sequel 

But  there  was  a  companion*pictnre,  on 
which  the  same  imagination  turned  an 
equally  strong  light  His  creditors  had 
given  him  a  breai^ng^pace  on  the  strength 
of  his  presumed  engagement  to  his  uncle's 
heiress.  Let  it  but  once  be  known  that 
she  was  manned  to  someone  ebe,  and  he 
was  out  in  the  cold,  and  they  would  be 
down  on  him  like  harpies.  He  would 
have  to  give  up  his  diambers,  to  skulk 
about  London  for  fear  of  arrest,  or  drag 
out  a  dull  life  in  cheap  places  on  the 
Continent,  on  a  small  allowance  from  his 
father — at  any  rate,  to  lose  his  place  in  the 
world,  and  be  nobody. 
.  Villainy  in  the  one^scale  and  honesty  in 
the  other  did  not  alter  the  we^;ht8  much 
when  Kensington  held  the  scales;  his 
conscience  was  attenuated  from  want  of 
nutriment,  and  put  little  pressure  in  the 
balance.  The  mean,  miserable  certainty 
kicked  the  beam,  and  he  chose  to  play  for 
the  high  stakea 

He  went  to  Russell  Square  on  the 
Thursday  morning  with  this  resolution  in 
his  pocket,  determined  to  act  upon  it  or 
not  according  to  the  contents  of  the  will. 
These  drove  the  last  lingering  hesitation 
from  his  mind.  In  a  moment  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  bolder  coarse,  and 
initiated  the  complication  which  so  closely 
enwrapped  the  great  question — Which  of 
them) 
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onr  detectiye  force   and  its  orgaiUBation 
have  been  subjected  to  a  gooa  deal  of 
adverse  eritieism.  That  such  criticism,  even 
when  pitched  in  a  scomfol  key,  has  been 
well  meant,  that  there  has  been  no  in- 
tention to  do  injustice  to  the  force,  goes 
without  saying.     Nevertheless  a  consider- 
able amount  of  injustice  has  been  dona 
Many  of  those  who  have  **  rushed  in  "  as 
critics,    have    evidently  written  without 
knowledge  of  their  subject,  have  apparently 
gone  upon  the  principle  of  the  reviewer 
who  did  not  read  the  books  he  had  to 
notice  lest  he  should  be  prejudiced.    That 
our  detectives  have  not  been  particularly 
successful  in  apprehending  the  perpetrators 
of  such  dynamite  outrages  as  bive  become 
accomplished  facts  is  no  doubt  true ;  but 
they  have  probably  done  much  more  in 
the  way  of  preventing  punKMrad  crimes  of 
thi9  kind  than  could  be  safely  made  known, 
or  than  their  adverse  critics  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  them  credit  for.    That  uiey 
should   mquently  fail   to    discover   the 
criminals  who  commit  these  outrages  ought 
scarcely  to  be  matter  for  surprise,  and  is 
certainly  no  justification  for  condemning 
them  as  a  generally  incompetent  and  ill- 
constituted  body.     Dynamiting  is  so  far 
like  ordinary  crimes  that  it  is  difficult  of 
detection  in  proportion  to  its  ease  of  com- 
mission, and  how  easy  of  commission  it 
may  be  to  any  savage  depraved  enough  to 
be  regardless  of  its  consequences  to  otiiers, 
a  little  reflection  will  make  evident    But  it 
is  not  an  ordinary  crime,  and  it  is  a  new 
one.    Assassination  of  individual  rulers,  or 
ministers,  we  have  had  from  of  old,  but  the 
modem  dynamiter,  the  wholesale  indiscri- 
minate assassin,  in  comparison  with  whom 
the  Thug  was  an  embodiment  of  sweetness 
and  light — ^this  monstrosity,  until  it  sprang 
into  existence,  was  a  creature  that  the 
ordinarymind  was  incapable  of  even  imag- 
ing.   So  abhorrent  and  anti-human  a  crime 
as  dynamiting  was  undreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  alike  of  those  who  organised 
our  detective  force,  and  those  who  framed 
the  laws  by  which  its  powers  of  action  are 
limited.    Any  detective  force  might  well 
be  unable  to  immediately  hunt  down  such 
abnormal  criminals  as  dynamiters.    As  a 
matter  of  fact^  dynamiting  is  a  crime  for 
the  suppression  and  punishment  of  which 
informers  rather  than  detectives  must  be 
the  instruments.    To  conclude — ^we  won't 
say  to  reason — from  their  having  hitherto 
been  unable  to  stamp  out  dynamite  plots 
and  threats  that  our  detective  force  is  only 
so  in  name,  and  is  practically  a  useless 


body — to   conclude   this   is   worse  than 
illogical — is  nonsensical,  that  is,  unless  it 
is  to  be  taken  simply  as  proof  of  ignorance^ 
It  is  said  that  our  plain-clothes  men  are 
more  a  detected  than  a  detective  body; 
that,  whether  or  not  the  members  of  the 
criminal  classes  are  well  known  to  them, 
they  are  well  known  to  the  members  of 
the  criminal  classes.   This  knowledge  upon 
the  part  of  the  latter  classes,  it  is  argued, 
makes  our  detective  oi^anisation  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.    That  there  is  "something 
in  "  such  a  line  of  argument,  and  that  to 
the  uninitiated  there  may  weU  appear  to 
be  "everything"  in  it,  may  be  freely  con- 
ceded; but  the  something  is  at  best  not 
much,  and  in  practice  its  value  to  criminals 
is  laigely,  if  not  wholly,  neutralised  by 
other  points  bearing   upon  the   general 
position  on  this  head.    No  doubt  there  are 
times  when  the  fact  of  our  detectives  being 
known  is  a  disadvantage,  but  there  are 
also  times  when  it  is  an  advantage.   Many 
of  those  who  condemn  the  detective  force 
as  at  present  constituted,  are  under  the 
impression  that  criminals  act  upon    the 
principle  of  "hanging  together  lest  they 
should  be  hanged  separately."    But  they 
do  not     They  go  in  fear  of  each  other, 
but  there  is  no  honour  among  them  for 
honour's  sake.    They  '*  play  for  safety," 
each  for  his  own  hand,  and  a  fittvourite 
method  with   them   of   doing  so  is   to 
"  round  "  upon  each  other.     Bounding  is 
constantly  going  on  among  them — ^rounding 
that  leads  to  apprehensions  and  convic- 
tions, and  that  would  not  take  place  if  the 
detectives  were  not  known  to  criminalsL 
Many  a  shady  customer  will,  for  reasons 
of  his  or  her  own,  quietly    "give    the 
office  "  to  a  detective  whom  he  knows,  and 
who  he  is  assured  will  not  "bring  him 
into  it,"  but  will  stick  to  the  "  from  informa- 
tion received  "  Una    Hosts  of  criminals,  or 
associates  of  criminals,  will  "  round  "  in  this 
way  who  would  never  go  to  any  office  to  be 
"  took  down,"  and  who  would  be  much  too 
"  fly  "  to  be  "  drawn  "  by  anyone  who  was  a 
stranger  to  them.    Again,  if  an  "  habitual," 
when  on  criminal  purpose  bent,  perceives 
that  he  has  been  spotted  by  a  detective 
whom  he  knowsj  and  who  he  is  aware  knows 
him,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  "  drop  it," 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rata  Under  sudi 
circumstances  he  does  not  need  to  be  told 
that  in  case  any  job  in  his  line  were  to  be 
brought  off  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  had  been  seen  he  would  be  bound  to  be 
"lumbered"  on  suspicion.  Ofconr8e,adetec- 
tive  whowas  unknown  to  the  criminal  might 
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follow  hini  ap,  and  miglit,  or  might  not,  take 
him  **  in  the  act^"  bat  in  sach  cases  certain 
prevention  is,  perhaps,  as  desirable  as  pos- 
sible apprehension.  It  should  be  remem" 
beredy  too,  that  plain-clothes  officers  have 
other  duties  to  perform  besides  that  of 
watching  suspects.  They  have  to  make 
arrests  and  searches  under  warrants,  and 
openlj  seek  out  witnesses;  have  to  be 
constantly  entering  the  lion's  den  —  the 
'*  hot "  quarters  of  their  diviaiona  In  doing 
this  they  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands 
even  as  things  stand,  but  their  lives  would 
be  worth  far  less  purchase  if  they  were 
not  known.  The  ^owledge  that  they  are 
detectives,  and  "have  the  law  at  their 
backs,''  carries  moral  weight — serves  them 
in  much  the  same  stead  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection that  his  uniform  does  the  ordinary 
police-constable.  The  detectives  are,  of 
course,  not  loved  by  the  criminal  classes, 
bat,  being  known,  they  are  in  a  certain 
sense  respected,  and  are  not  regarded  as 
mere  prowling  spies.  They  get  the  benefit 
of  the  sentiment  that  exists — ^though  not, 
perhaps,  in  a  very  exalted  degree — even 
in  the  minds  of  the  criminal  classes — ^the 
sentiment  that  finds  expression  in  the 
saying  that,  after  all,  the  detectives  are 
oidy  doing  their  duty,  that  their  proceed- 
ings are  all  in  their  day's  work,  and  that 
they  have  no  special  feeling  of  enmity 
against  those  they  hunt  down.  Often 
enough,  a  criminal  who  for  the  moment 
has  nothing  to  fear  —  who,  say,  has  just 
oome  out  m>m  **  doing  time,"  and  has  not 
yet  committed  any  fresh  offence — will  be 
upon  quite  ^ood  terms  with  the  detectives 
of  his  division.  Indeed,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  a  detective  ''  picks 
np  a  wrinkle  "  from  some  incautious  word  or 
over-sharp  bit  of  chaff  let  fall  by  an  habitual 
with  whom  he  is  so  far  on  friendly 
relations. 

Though  the  fact  of  the  detective  being 
known  uius  cuts  both  ways,  he  would  stifi 
be  known  were  his  identification  wholly  a 
disadvantage.  That  is  a  necessary  outcome 
of  our  existing  criminal  law.  Under  that 
law,  the  detective  must  go  into  the 
witness-box  in  open  court,  so  that  any  who 
may  consider  it  their  interest  to  be  able  to 
recognise  him  at  sight  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities afforded  uiem  for  seeing  him. 
Apart  from  this,  from  his  having  to 
make  arresto,  or  execute  search-warrante, 
he  would  be  known  to  the  criminal  classes 
of  his  division,  and  it  is  among  the 
habitual  criminals  of  his  division  and  their 
associates  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  a 


detective  lies.  A  detective,  to  be  fairly 
efficient,  must  be  acquainted  with  the  runs 
and  '^^  ropes  "  of  the  shady  quarters  of  his 
district ;  must  know  their  principal  inhabi- 
tente,  and  their  lines  of  business,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent^  their  habite  of  life*  He 
must  know  by  sight,  and  beyond  any 
reasonable  possibility  of  mistaking  their 
identity,  the  more  distinguished  and 
dangerous  "comer-men"  of  the  locality. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  a  very  important 
branch  of  knowledge.  It  may  fall  out 
ttiat  the  "  clue  "  to  the  detection  of  a  crime 
lies  in  the  absence  from  his  usual  haunt  of 
some  comer-man  known  or  judged  to  be 
capable  of  such  a  crime.  It  can  be  teken 
for  granted  that  he  has  not  "stepped  it" 
save  for  sufficient  reasons,  and  if  no  other 
reason  is  known,  it  is  always  worth  while 
to  open  up  investigations  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  may  have  been  assodatea  with 
the  particular  crime  in  question.  Such 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  a  detective 
could  not  obtain  without  becoming  known. 
A  pretence  of  "slumming"  as  an  amuse- 
ment could  not  be  carried  to  a  sufficient 
extent  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The 
shady  classes  do  not  mind  a  Bightseiar 
coming  into  their  midst  for  the  once,  and 
the  mere  passer-by  in  their  quarters  need, 
as  a  rule,  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  he  only 
has  common-sense  enough  not  to  make  a 
parade  of  any  snatehable  property.  But 
of  any  "  foreigners  "  found  m  their  quarter 
more  than  once,  and  having  no  known 
business  there,  they  would  at  once  be 
suspicions.  The  relieving  officer,  the  parish 
doctor,  the  School  Board  officer,  the 
vaccination  officer,  the  accredited  agente  of 
religious  missions,  the  sanitary  inspector, 
all  ^ese  official  foreigners  are  in  shady 
quarters  known  to  the  "  natives,"  and  are 
protected  by  their  offices. 

Asmattersstand  at  present,  the  detectives 
of  a  district  are  equally  well  known,  and  are 
also  protected  by  their  office — otherwise  we 
diould  much  more  frequently  hear  of  detec- 
tives being  crippled,  or  "  corpsed."  That 
they  should  move  openly  in  criminal 
haunte  is  probably  the  lesser  of  a  choice  of 
evils.  To  get  through  the  details  of  his 
work  a  plain-clothes  officer  must  show  up 
pretty  freely,  and  however  much  he  might 
try  to  keep  himself  unknown,  he  would 
almost  inevitebly  be  found  out.  A 
*' foreigner"  other  than  such  officials  as 
those  named  above  found  "mouching 
about"  in  neighbourhoods  in  which  the 
criminal  and  no-visible-means-of-support 
classes  ^ngregate  would  be  set  down  as  a 
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detective,  even  if  he  were  not  one^  and  a 
detective  who  was  spotted  while  trying 
to  keep  himself  dark,  would  run  much 
greater  risks  of  rough  usage  than  one 
whose  calling  was  practically  avowed. 

The  extreme  critics  of  the  detective 
force,  not  only  complain  that  the  members 
of  that  force  are  known  to  the  criminal 
classes,  but  add  that  anyone  may  recognise 
them  at  a  glance  by  their  policeman's 
walk.  This  latter  statement,  howevor,  we 
venture  to  assert  would,  if  put  to  the  test, 
be  found  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  Detectives 
are  not  branded  by  any  distinctive  walk  or 
bearing.  When  off  duty,  or  Wfdking 
simply  to  get  over  the  ground,  the  detective 
walks  just  as  other  men.  When  on  the 
watch  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  he 
necessarily  accommodates  his  pace  to  that 
of  the  person  he  is  watching.  If  generally 
on  the  look-out  for  anything  that  may 
turn  up,  he  may  walk  slowly  or  loungingly, 
but  even  then  his  walk  is  no  more  a 
policeman's  march  than  it  is  the  walk 
of — say — any  working-man  who  may  be 
out  shop-window  gazing,  or  for  a  leisurely 
evening  stroll  If  a  plain-clothes  man 
is  brought  from  one  division  to  another 
on  some  special  business,  or  when  a 
new  man  is  first  put  on  in  a  division,  it 
generally  proves  a  surprise,  a  case  of 
<'  Who'd  have  thought  it  1 "  even  to  the 
habituals.  They  only  come  to  know  the 
strange  or  new  men  for  what  they  are, 
when  some  official  act  proclaims  their  office. 
And  if  it  is  thus  with  the  professionds, 
those  who  see  most  of  detectives,  and  who 
often  have  reason  to  fear  each  bush  an 
officer — if  it  is  thus  with  them,  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  tha,t  amateur  criminals  or 
honest  outsiders  cannot  recognise  detectives 
offhand. 

It  is  said  again  that  the  detectives,  being; 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary! 
police  force,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  men 
of  such  a  degree  of  ihtelligenoe  as  ought  to 
be  characteristic  of  detectives.  On  this 
head  it  does  not  seem  to  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  detective,  unlike  the  poet, 
is  not  bom.  Ho  is  made,  and  all  things 
considered,  it  is  questionable  whether  there 
is  any  better  method  of  making  him  than 
by  previous  training  as  a  constable.  It  is 
necessalry  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  good 
physique,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  any  man,  comUning  the  physique 
of  a  policeman  with  the  super-subtle 
intellect  which  some  people  regard  as  the 
essential  attribute  of  a  detective,  would 
care  to  become  a  plain-clothes  officer,  even 


if  the  j^osition  were  offered  to  him,  without 
his  being  asked  to  undergo  any  previous 
training.  The  man  endowed  with  such  a 
combination  of  physical  and  mental  qualities 
would  be  able  to  command  success  m  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  callings  than  that 
of  a  detectiva  That  the  average  "  uniform" 
constable  is  to  be  esteemed  rather  for  hZs 
bodily  than  his  mental  powers  is  no  doubt 
true,  but  there  are  in  the  police  force  many 
men  above  the  average,  and  it  is  from 
among  these  that  promotion  to  detective 
rank  is  made.  Those  who  do  become 
detectives  in  this  way,  may  not  stand  out 
as  world's  wonders  in  inductive  reasoning, 
analysis  of  character,  or  divination  of 
motive.  Still,  they  are  men  of  nerve, 
resourceful,  self-reliant,  courageous,  and 
have  special  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
criminals,  and  special  experience  in  dealing 
with  them. 

In  judging  detectives  and  their  work, 
many  people  are  apt  to  take  the  detectives 
of  the  sta^  and  of  fiction  as  their  standards 
of  comparison,  and  compared  with  Yldocq, 
Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Bucket,  or  the  stiU  more 
marvellous  detectives  of  Poe's  stories,  the 
plain-clothes  men  of  real  Ufe  are  un- 
questionably an  inferior  race.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  though,  that  the  play- 
wright or  novelist  is  very  much  master  of 
the  situation,  seeing  that  he  creates  it  He 
can  control  drcumstances,  and  make  every- 
thing fit  in,  but  the  detective  of  everyday 
life  is  controlled  by  circumstances,  and 
about  the  worse  fault  he  can  have  is  to  try 
to  make  things  fit  in  to  his  foregone  con- 
clusion of  the  explanation  of  any  more  or 
less  mysterious  crime.  While,  however,  the 
ordinary  detective  compares  unfavourably 
with  the  more  famous  of  his  brethren  of 
fiction,  he  contrasts  very  favourably  indeed 
with  the  "duffing"  creature  whom  Utter- 
day  critics  of  the  force  appear  to  have 
evolved  from  an  inner  consciousness. 

Whether  or  not  a  secret  police — a  police 
that  would  not  have  to  present  tUsmselvee 
at  police-stations,  or  give  evidencef,  or  make 
arrests,  and  that  would  be  known  only  by 
and  accountable  to  tiie  chiefs  of  tiieir 
department — ^whether  such  a  police  as  this 
would  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion  in 
England,  and  whether,  if  it  wefre,  it  would 
be  more  sucoeseful  than  Continental 
secret  police  have  been  in  suppressing 
dynamiting  and  bringing  dynamiters  to 
book,  are  points  that  need  not  be  disouased 
here.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  m 
policy  as  well  as  upon  the  facts  of  the  case 
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to  hold  up  to  general  condemnation  our 
exiating  detective  force,  simply  becaose  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  entirely  saccesaful 
in  dealing  with  such  a  crime  as  dynamiUng« 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Edie's  expectations  of  ''coming  upon 
Phil  somewhere  or  other"  were  not  dis- 
appointed, although  the  results  of  snch 
Stance  encounters  were  scarcely  what  she 
had  expected.  On  her  first  arrival  in 
town  she  had  not  felt  equal  to  mounting 
Coquette — who,  however,  had  been  sent 
up  after  her  mistress  from  Stanham — so 
Mr.  Fairfax  had  hired  the  best  carriage 
and  horses  the  Alexandra  stables  had  at 
command,  the  coachman  had  turned  his 
horses*  heads  in  the  direction  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  just  as  Edie  and  her  father  drove  in 
through  the  gates,  EUinor,  Lucy,  and  Phil 
came  riding  out 

Ellinor,  it  was  evident,  did  not  so  much 
aa  see  the  occupants  of  the  carriage,  whose 
coachman  so  obligingly  slackened  pace 
to  allow  the  equestrians  to  pas&  It  was 
possibly  a  pardonable  shortsightedness,  for 
Phil  rode  between  her  and  the  Squire's 
victoria.  Bode,  indeed,  so  closely  to  the 
wheel  that  Edie  could  have  touched  his 
horse's  head  as  he  passed.  And  he  saw 
her  no  more  than  did  Ellinor. 

For  a  very  good  reason,  too.  His  eyes 
were  fastened  so  intentlv  on  Miss  Yorke's 
face  that  all  creation  besiae  must  have  been 
a  blank  to  him.  Edie  noted  his  look,  and 
compared  it  mentally  with  one  she  had 
once  before  seen  on  his  face  on  a  certain 
occasion  when  EUinor  had  chosen  to  break 
up  a  whist-party  with  a  song.  To  her 
fancy  it  seemed  compounded  three  parts  of 
admiration — not  a  jot  less — one  part  of  an 
eager,  questioning  doubt. 

*'£die,  look  at  those  ^reys— what  superb 
action ! "  said  the  Squure  from  the  other 
side  at  that  moment. 

He,  good  man,  in  the  Park  never  saw 
aught  but  the  horses.  All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  might  have  ridden  past 
him,  be  would  have  seen  naught  but  the 
heads,  legs,  manes,  and  tails  of  the  animals 
they  rode. 

''Can't  see  anything,  papa,"  replied 
Edie  promptly;  "I've  something  in  my 
eye." 

It  was  perfectly  true,    She  had  some- 


thing  in  her  eye — in  both  eyes,  that  is — 
hot,  scalding  tears  of  wounded  pride. 

Some  we^s  passed  after  this  before  Edie 
and  Phil  chanced  upon  each  other  again. 
Weeks  during  which  Colonel  Wickham 
made  a  variety  of  futile  efforts  to  throw 
the  young  people  into  each  other's  way.  He 
made  little  dinners,  and  he  made  evenings 
at^  the  play,  at  every  one  of  which  Phil 
failed  to  make  his  appearance,  pleading 
always  as  his  excuse  a  previous  engagement 
with  Miss  Yorke. 

The  Colonel,  on  the  few  occasions  on 
which  he  chanced  to  find  Phil  at  home  at 
his  rooms,  made  one  or  two  efforts  at  cross- 
questioning.  But  Phil  refused  to  be  cross- 
questioned. 

"  Why  go  over  old  ground  1 "  he  would 
say,  with  an  ugly  frown  on  his  heretofore 
good;tempered  brow.  "One  or  other  of 
us  would  be  sure  to  lose  his  temper." 

And  he  would  immediately  take  up  his 
hat,  plead  an  engagement,  and  leave  his 
uncle  in  sole  possession  of  his  quarters. 

So  the  Colonel  gave  it  up  for  the  nonce, 
feeling  that  after  all  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  wait. 

Meantime,  Edie  and  her  father  were 
having  but  a  sorry  time  of  it  together. 
Edie  was  captious,  whimsical,  and  irritable 
to  the  last  degree. 

"The  weather  is — well,  let's  say  change- 
able, just  now,"  the  Squire  would  say 
pathetically  to  one  or  other  of  his  old 
friends  whom  he  was  meeting  every  day 
at  his  club;  "and  talk  about  'the  three 
old  maids  of  Lee,  who  were  cross  as  cross 
could  be,'  I've  a  young  maid  at  home  who 
could  beat  them  hoUow  at  that  game." 
But  he  never  failed  to  wind  up  with  a 
pitying  "Poor  little  thing !  it's  her  illness 
that  has  tried  her  nerves ;  bv-and-by  she'll 
be  her  old  bright  self  again. 

However,  as  time  went  on,  Edie  showed 
more  signs  of  developing  a  new  self  than  of 
recovenng  her  old  one.  Her  desires  every 
day  seemed  to  take  a  new  turn.  One  day 
it  was :  "  Papa,  I  want  you  to  teach  me 
whist,  so  that  I  may  play  witii  you  and 
Colonel  Wickham  on  wet  days." 

"Gh)od  Heavens,  my  dear,  you  don't 
mean  to  suggest  a  dumby ! "  ejaculated  the 
Squire. 

"  WeU,  why  not  a  dumby,  or  two  dumbies, 
for  the  matter  of  that !  I'm  sure  I  could  take 
all  the  tricks  if  you'd  only  tell  me  how."  ' 

'*No  doubt,  my  dear — no  doubt,"  ac- 
quiesced the  Squire;  "you'd  trump  all 
your  partner's  best  cards  and  then  lead  out 
your  aces  and  kings." 
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**  Well,  why  not  f  So  long  as  I  took  the 
tricks,  what  could  it  matter  1 '' 

Then  the  Squire,  who  had  by  this  time 
learnt  the  futilibr  of  contradicting  Edie  in 
any  one  of  her  whims, would  content  himself 
with  a  silent  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and 
would  get  out  of  ear-shot  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

She  nearly  took  her  father's  breath  away 
on  one  occasion  by  inforndng  him,  in  a 
terribly  resolute  tone,  that  she  wanted  him 
to  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  for 
a  companion  for  her.  "  For  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  old  Janet,  papa,"  she  went  on;  **  she 
agrees  with  every  word  I  say,  and  pulls  a 
long  face  over  me  every  time  she  comes  into 
the  room.  Why,  onlv  yesterdav,  she  told 
me  '  I  might  as  well  be  a  lily  for  all  the 
colour  I  £u],'  and  actually,  this  morning, 
she  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  I've  grown 
so  thin  she  must '  take  all  my  dresses  in.' 
The  ridiculousness  of  the  thing,  when 
I'm  getting  fatter  and  fatter  every  dayl 
Don't  you  see  I  am,  papa  1  Just  look  how 
fat  my  cheeks  are,  and  rosy,  t00|  just  like 
a  farmer's  daughter's." 

"Of  course— of  course,  Edie;  anvone 
with  eyes  in  his  head  could  see  that," 
agreed  the  Squire,  looking  a  little  sadly 
at  his  daughter's  pale  face  and  hollow 
cheeks;  '* never  looked  better  in  your 
Ufe!  What  could  Janet  be  thinking 
about  1" 

"  That's  just  what  I  asked  her,  papa,  and 
I  told  her  at  once  to  let  ereTj  one  of  my 
dresses  out  under  the  arms  this  afternoon ; 
they  were  so  tight  I  could  scarcely  breathe 
in  them." 

"  My  dear,  won't  that  rather  spoil  the 
look  of  them  ?  " 

**  Oh,  what  do  I  care  so  long  as  I  am 
not  squeezed  in  t  And  now  you  see  how 
stupid  the  old  thing  is,  I  want  you  to 
advertise  for  a  companion  for  me-Hsome- 
one,  of  course,  above  Janet  in  station,  a 
nice,  quick-tempered  person " 

"  Quick  tempered,  Edie  1 " 

"Papa,  I  Imow  what  I'm  saying  1  A 
nice,  quick-tempered  person,  with  plenty 
of  ideas  in  her  head,  and  a  grand  capacity 
for  argument " 

"Edie,  Edie,  the  house  wouldn't  hold 
you  two  for  a  week  I " 

"Wouldn't  hold  us  for  a  weekl" 
repeated  Edie  in  mild  astonishment 
"Whv,  anyone  to  hear  you  talk,  papa, 
would  think  I  had  a  right-down  bad 
temper." 

"  No,  no,  no,  my  dear ;  nothing  was 
farther  from  my  thoughts  than  that    I 


made  a  mistake.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was,  that  the  house  wouldn't  hold  me  for 
a  week  under  the  circumstances." 

And  with  that  the  Squire  once  more 
beat  a  hurried  retreat 

But  Edie's  latest  proposal,  made  one 
morning  over  the  breakfast-table,  being  a 
little  more  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  he 
was  only  too  delighted  to  gratify.  It  was 
that  Coquette  should  beiutddled  at  once— 
that  very  minute,  and  that  she  and  he 
should  both  go  for  a  canter  somewhere 
or  other.  Richmond  Park,  perhaps,  or 
Roehampton — or  anywhere  else  as  far  from 
the  smoky  houses  as  they  could  get 

"  Delighted,  I'm  sure,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Squire,  jumping  to  his  feet  with  alacri^. 
"I'll  give  tiie  order  at  once,  and  while 
Coquette  is  being  brought  round.  III  just 
jump  into  a  hansom  and  run  over  to 
Wickham's,  and  ask  him  to  bid  for  me  at 
Tattersall's  to-day.  There's  a  sale  on, 
and  there's  a  two-year-old  going  that  Pve 
rather  set  my  mind  on." 

The  Squire  arrived  at  Colonel  Wickham's 
hotel  to  nnd  Phil  all  alone  in  the  sitting- 
room.  He  made  a  sort  of  spring  at  the 
young  man,  and  shook  him  heartily  by 
the  hand. 

"  Why,  Phil,  my  boy,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  1 "  he  cried.  "  But  how  is  it  you  haven't 
turned  up  at  our  diggings — ^the  Alexandra, 
yon  know  f  Between  ourselves  I'm  sure 
littie  Edie  would  be  uncommonly  glad  to 
see  you — you  know  it  doesn't  do  to  take  all 
my  little  girl  says  for  gospel  And  also  " 
— here  the  Squire  looked  a  littie  nervously 
over  his  shoulder  to  make  sure  there  were 
no  listeners — "  between  ourselves,  I  would 
very  much  prefer  you  for  a  son-in-law  to 
your  uncle,  much  as  I  respect  him." 

Phil  felt  sorely  troubled.  All  in  a  flash 
there  seemed  to  pass  before  him  the  old 
happy  lovemaUng  days  at  Stanham,  when 
he  had  had  a  clear,  untroubled  conscience, 
a  true  and  honest  heart 

Heaven  help  him  I  The  Phil  of  those 
days  had  been  dead  and  buried  for  many 
a  month  past 

Colonel  Wickham,  coming  in  at  that 
moment^  must  have  heitfd  the  Squire's  con- 
cluding words,  for  he  said  very  gravely,  as 
he  shook  hands : 

"The  young  people  appear  to  have 
decided  that  matter  m  a  manner  that  does 
not  admit  of  interference; "  and  looked  so 
keenly  at  Phil  as  he  said  it  that  Phil  was 
bound  to  take  it  as  a  straightforward  meant- 
to-be-answered  question. 

It  was  one,  however,  tliat  he  had  no 
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intention  of  answering.     He  jamped  up 
hurriedly,  and  took  his  hat 

"IVe  an  engagement — I'm  over-due 
now,  in  fact,"  he  cried,  pulling  out  his  watch. 
''I  onlj  came  in  to  say  I  can't  dine  with 
you  to-night,  nor  to-morrow  nighty  nor  any 
night  this  week;  Pm  up  to  my  eyes  in 
engagements  just  now." 

Then  he  said  a  hurried  good-bye  to  Mr. 
Fairfax,  and  made  his  way  quickly  out  of 
the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 

Edie  had  her  habit  on  in  five  minutes. 
She  waited  for  her  father  exactly  another 
five  minutes  j  then  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  he  must  have  said  all  he  had  to  say  to 
Colonel  Wickham — before  he  had  even 
had  time  to  get  to  the  end  of  Piccadilly — 
rang  the  bell,  ordered  another  cab  to  be 
fetched  for  her,  jumped  into  it,  and  fol- 
lowed on  the  Squhre's  traces  as  fast  as 
possible. 

"  For,"  as  she  characteristically  said  to 
herself  as  she  went  along,  "  I  would  sooner 
be  driving  backwards  and  forwards  all  day 
than  waiting  in  that  fusty  room." 

So  Phil,  going  downstairs  in  hot  haste, 
found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
small  dark  figure  in  riding-hat  and  habit, 
whom  his  heart  told  him  all  in  a  bound 
was  Edie  Fairfax — ^his  own  Edie  not  so  very 
longaga 

Edie  looked  up  at  him.  Phil  looked  down 
on  her. 

"Oh,  Phill"  "Oh,  Edie!"  almost  simul- 
taneously escaped  their  lips,  in  precisely 
their  old  easy,  familiar  style,  as  each  gave  a 
great  start 

Then  there  seemed  to  come  a  hot  rush 
of  blood  to  Edie's  brain  ;  the  staircase,  the 
walls,  grew  misty  and  indistinct  to  her;  she 
stumbled  forward,  catching  her  feet  in  her 
long  skirt 

'  *  Take  care,  Edie,  you  will  fall/'  said 
Phil,  gathering  together  her  habit  into  one 
thick  fold,  and  putting  it  into  her  hand  as 
he  had  many  a  hundred  times  befora 

Where  were  all  the  grand  speeches, 
questions,  expostulations,  Edie  had  planned 
to  address  to  Phil  the  "  very  next  tune  she 
set  eyes  on  him"  1  Somehow  not  one  of 
them  rose  to  her  lips  now.  She  darted 
forward  somewhat  as  one  in  a  burning 
house,  half  blinded  with  smoke,  makes  a 
rush  for  the  free  air,  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs  breathless,  paused  a  moment  outside 
the  door,  then  dashed  into  Colonel  Wick- 
ham's  room,  exclaiming  in  a  terribly 
astonished  tone : 

''  Why,  papa,  how  much  longer  are  you 
going  to  keep  me  waiting  1  I've  beenexpect- 


ing  you  back  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half. 
We  shall  get  nowhere  today,  unless  we  set 
oflfatoncer' 

And  Phil  went  on  his  way  down  the 
stairs  into  the  street,  for  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  finding  thought  simply  an 
impossibility. 

He  was  engaged  to  ride  with  Ellinor 
that  morning,  to  lunch  with  her  afterwards; 
but  somehow  neither  engagement  did  he 
feel  eqttal  to  fulfilling.  £i8tead  of  making 
his  way  back  through  Piccadilly  to 
Orosvenor  Square,  as  he  had  intendea,  he 
turned  down  a  by-street  off  the  Strand, 
and  went  along  the  Embankment  at  an 
altogether  reckless  pace  for  a  man  who  had 
on  patent-leather  boots,  which  he  wished  to 
present  spotless  in  a  lady's  drawing-room 
half  an  hour  afterwards. 

If  it  be  possible  for  a  man  all  in  a  flash 
"in  a  moment  of  time"  to  see  his  lost 
Eden  in  another's  face,  that  man  was  Phil 
Wickham,  the  face  was  Edie  Fairfax'^ 
The  kindly  hearty  pressure  of  the  Squire's 
hand  had  struck  the  key-note  of  his  regrets 
over  his  dead  past,  the  look  into  Bttle 
Edie's  upturned  face  had  completed  the 
chord.  What  a  world  of  honesty  simple, 
trustful  sweetness  had  shone  in  that 
face,  sadly  changed  though  it  was  from  the 
face  on  which  he  had  imprinted  his  pas- 
sionate kiss  on  that  1st  of  October,  which 
seemed  now,  alas  1  so  long  ago.  A  face 
like  Edie's  of  the  smiling,  cmldlike  type 
does  not  sge  easily ;  tears  somehow  seem 
to  wash  away  so  readily,  leaving  no  traces 
behind,  and  no  amount  of  anxiety  or  worry 
will  crimp  it  into  wrinkles.  But,  never- 
theless, there  will  come  a  vdstful  sadness 
into  the  eyes,  a  childish  pleading  moum- 
fulness  will  gather  about  the  mouth,  far 
more  touching  than  any  amount  of  wrinkles 
or  tears. 

Phil  thought  of  Ellinor's  eye?,  and  he 
thought  of  Edie's.  Ellinor^s  could  blaze 
with  a  passion,  could  deepen  and  darken 
with  a  tenderness  for  which  little  Edie's 
had  no  capacity ;  but  the  sweet,  trustful, 
honest  ffaze,  the  soft,  pleading,  vdstful  look, 
she  comd  no  more  put  into  them  than  she 
could  have  gathered  and  appropriated  the 
light  of  the  stars  of  heaven. 

It  was  fully  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon before  he  made  his  way  to  Grosvenor 
Square.  He  found  Ellinor  alone  in  the 
drawing-room ;  she  had  denied  herself  to 
all  visitors  but  him.  She  was  seated  as 
usual  on  a  big  sofa ;  a  little  to  her  right 
hand  stood  a  table  with  a  pile  of  neatly- 
written  notes  upon  it.    She  did  not  rise  to 
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meet  Phil,  but  she  smiled  sweetly  enough 
up  at  him. 

"  Late^  late— so  late  1 "  she  said ;  *'  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  say  as  the  song  does, 
'  You  cannot  enter  in.' "  Then  she  noticed 
his  dusty  and  disquieted  appearance,  and 
in  a  somewhat  concerned  tone  asked  him : 
"  What  is  it— what  lias  happened^^ " 

His  answer  was  not  to  the  point  He 
seated  himself  beside  her  on  tlie  sofa,  took 
her  hand  in  his,  looking  up  forlornly  into 
her  beautiful  face. 

'•Ellinor,**  he  said,  "for  the  love  of 
Heaven  be  to  me  more  than  you  are,  or 
be  nothing  at  all  to  me  ! " 

It  was  less  a  speech  than  a  moan,  the 
sort  of  prayer  a  man  dying  on  a  battle- 
field might  utter  could  he  see  an  angel 
passing  to  and  fro  amid  the  broken,  bleed- 
ing hosts;  a  plaint  which  meant,  "Give  me 
life  or  ^ve  me  death,  whichever  you 
have  at  command." 

Then  he  dropped  her  hand,  bowed  his 
head  on  the  small  table  beside  them,  hiding 
his  face  in  his' outstretched  arm& 

^Uinor  did  not  show  her  surprise.  She 
half  turned  and  faced  him,  answering  his 
meaning  rather  than  his  exact  words. 

"  Supposing,^'  she  said  quietly,  "  I  have 
given  you  all  I  have  to  bestow,  and  have 
nothing  left  to  give.     What  then  1 " 

Phil  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he  lift  his 
head. 

Elltnor  went  on : 

"  Shall  I  take  you  at  your  word  and  say, 
'  i  will  be  nothing  to  you,  take  your  liberty 
and  go.' " 

Had  she  rehearsed  these  words  for  dra- 
matic purposes,  a  score  or  so  of  times  before, 
she  could  not  have  said  them  with  a  more 
poignant  scorn. 

Phil  lifled  up  his  white  wretched  faca 

"  Great  Heavens — no !*'  he  cried;  "not  to 
purchase  my  salvation  could  I  give  you  up 
now ; "  and  he  threw  his  arms  about  her 
and  held  her  tight  to  his  heart  "  Yet," 
he  cried,  suddenly  releasing  her  and  almost 
pushing  her  from  him,  "  Gk)od  Heaven ! 
what  has  come  to  me  ?  Am  I  going  mad,  or 
is  it  possible  fot  a  man  to  love  two  women 
at  one  and  the  same  time." 

He  had  evidently  forgotten  the  assertion 
he  had  made  to  Edie  so  serenely  once  upon 
a  time  that  "  A  man's  eyes  might  be 
fascinated  while  his  heart  remained  un- 
touched and  his  brain  condemned." 

A  look  of  unmitigated  scorn  overspread 
Ellinor's  face — much  such  a  look  as  hers 
might  the  "Queen  with  swarttiy  cheisks 
and  bold,  black  eyes"  have  flashed  upon 


her  Roman  Antony  when  she  insinuated 
so  softly,  "Fulvia  perchance  is  angry." 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  in  low  yet  contemptuous 
tones,  "  the  thing  stands  explained  now. 
You  have  seen  my  Utile  country  cousin, 
and  she  has  upset  your  nerves," 

"My  little  country  oousin"  was  Ihe 
designation  Ellinor  generally  bestowed 
upon  Edie.  To  say  truth,  the  fact  of  Edie 
having  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  country 
was  the  most  vulneraUe  point  in  her 
armour  Ellinor  could  discover,  and  she  laid 
her  finger  upon  it  accordingly.  Had  Edie 
been  uncultured,  unrefined  in  her  manner^ 
awkward  or  barbaric  in  her  dress  (adopting 
such  atrocities  as  artificial  flowers,  bead 
trimmings,  plaids,  or  dyed  f eatheEs),  EUinor 
would  have  had  a  whole  vocabulary  of 
pointed  epithets  at  command.  But.- as 
Edie  erred  in  none  of  these  respects, 
"My  little  country  cousin  "  was  the  only 
term  with  a  sufficiency  of  truth  in  it  to 
pin  the  epithet  to  Edie's  shoulders.  * 

Phil  writhed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
under  Ellinor's  scorn  and  the  allusbn  to 
Edie. 

"  You  don't  see,  you  don't  understand," 
he  began  hedtatingly.  Then  he  jumped 
to  his  feet,  and  began  a  hurried,  nervoos 
walk  up  and  down  the  long  room. 

"Yes,  I  do  see — I  do  understand," 
answered  Ellinor  cdmly,  remaining  where 
she  was  on  the  sofa.  "You  have  met 
somewhere,  as  I  said  just  now,  my  little 
country  cousin,  and  your  eyes  for  the 
moment  are  full  of  her.  Very  weU,  so 
much  the  better.  Compare  us  one  with 
the  other,  in  leisurely,  impartial  fashion ; 
look  well  at  me— you  have  evidently 
quite  enough  of  little  Edie  in  your  eyes — 
and  decide  upon  which  of  us  you  will 
bestow  vour  solden  apple." 

She  leaned  back,  placidly  fokUng  her 
hands  on  her  lap.  Royally  beautifm  she 
looked,  seated  there  on  her  dark  crimson 
satin  sofa.  She  had  on  a  dress  of  a  deep, 
rich  amber  shada  A  blood-red  rose, 
fastened  at  her  throat  with  a  big  topaa, 
was  her  only  omamentL  A  dazzling  May 
sunshine  came  flooding  the  room  through 
a  window  immediately  opposite ;  it  lighted 
up  every  delicate  carnation  tint  in  the  ex- 
quisitely transparent  complexion,bamished 
^e  crown  of  russet-brown  hair,  added  a 
glow  and  a  brilliancy  to  the  large,  fuU- 
jmpilled  eyek 

As  she  sat  thus  enthmnedia  very  qoaen 
of  beauty,  somehow  even  the  taUes  aad 
chairs  about  her  seemed  to  grow,  common- 
place and  insignificant  accessories  to  the 
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stately  picture.  *  A  Holbein  or  a  Titian 
might  have  given  her  a  worthy  background. 
None  other. 

And  Phil  all  obediently  stood  there, 
looking,  and  looking  at  her,  and,  not  being 
oompoonded  of  either  marble  or  ice,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  every  one  of  his 
senses  was  dazzled  and  bewildered,  and 
his  last  shred  of  common-sense  annihilated. 

Ellinor  let  him  look  a  second  or  two,  then 
a  shade  of  sadness  swept  over  her  face. 

"  After  all,'*  she  said  sweetly,  looking  up 
at  him,  '*it  is  not  worth  while  taking  very 
lonff  over  your  decision ;  it  will  be  for  such 
a  short  time.  See,  here  are  the  invita- 
tions for  my  first  and  last  ball  Oretchen 
has  written  them  every  ona  Hasn't  she  a 
neat,  dear  hand  f  " 

Phil  somehow  stumbled  across  the  room 
and  knelt  at  her  very  feet 

With  one  hand  be  swept  away  the  pile 
of  neady-written  notes ;  with  the  other  he 
encircled  her  waist,  drawing  her  close, 
closer  to  him,  as  though  he  felt  that  every 
passing  moment,  even,  were  drawing  her 
oat  of  his  dasp. 

<<  Ellinor,''he  saidpassionately^  brokenly, 
**  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  torture 
DM  in  this  way  t  I  do  not  believeone  word 
of  what  those  wretched  doctors  have  said. 
No  one,  I  vow,  shall  separate  us^  come 
what  may.  I  will  not  give  you  up — I 
awear  itl  I  will  marry  you — I  vow 
before  Heaven  I  will,  let  who  may  say  nay. 
I  will  go  with  you  wherever  you  may  go ; 
I  will  die  with  you  if  you  must  die.  A 
man's  life,  at  any  rate,  is  in  his  own  keep- 
ing, to  do  as  he  pleases  witk" 

Ellinor  released  herself  from  his  dasp, 
and  rose  from  her  so&.  Once  more  her 
lip  curled,  and  her  eyes  flashed  scorn. 

«I  can  understand  now  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  proverb, '  Show  me  a  man's 
friends,  and  ill  tdl  you  what  he  is  ISce.' 
I  nerer  before  detected  in  you  the  slightest 
rfaemblance  to  Rodney  Tnome.^' 

PUl  rose  hastily  to  his  feet. 

M  ^iniy— why  r  he  stammered.  *<What 
have  I  done  to  make  myself  like'  poor 
Bodney !" 

^Yon  knelt  at  my  feet  just  now  wi^ 
much  such  a  puny  wiul  or  threat  as  he  used 
to  iadalge  in  from  time  to  time— about 
your  life  being  in  your  own  hands,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  worse  than  that — 
Uke  Him,  you  have  broken  iaith  with  me." 

"  Broken  faith  with  you ! " 

"Yes,  broken  faith  with  me.  Did  not 
Bodney  swear  to  me  he  would  >go  quietly 
home  and  marry  Lucj  Sdwyn,  and  did  you 


not  vow  to  me  when  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
engaged  to  you  that  no  allusion  to  marriage 
or  death  should  ever  pass  your  lips  1 " 

•*  Oh,  my  love,  my  love ! "  cned  Phil, 
catching  her  once  more  in  his  arms,  and 
holding  her  close  to  his  hearty  while  he 
kissed  hotly  her  lips,  cheeks,  hair,  "in 
your  presence  a  man  can  have  only  these 
two  tnooghts  in  his  mind — love  or  deatii  1 " 

Shelet  him  kisshernowwithout  rebuke — 
nay,  m<Hre,  smiled  up  into  his  eyes  with  a 
look  that  has  many  a  time  ere  this  made 
a  man  **  drink  die  cup  of  a  costly  death." 

"  I  governed  men  by  change,  and  so  I 
swayed  all  moods,"  once  an  Eastern  Queen 
seemed  to  sing  in  a  poet's  ear. 

Ellinor,  without  making  a  song  about  it^ 
had  certttnly  attained  a  marvellous  pro- 
fidenoy  in  the  art 

CHAPTER   XLVI. 

Why  Miss  Yorke  sent  out  the  invita- 
tions to  her  ball  a  good  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  sooner  than  she  had  originally 
intended  requires  explanation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  Phil 
had  encountered  l^e  on  the  stairs  of  his 
unde's  hotel,  Ellinor  had  received  a  letter 
from  her  mother  informing  her  of  a  sudden 
change  for  the  worse  in  Jmiet's  health,  and 
of  the  doctor's  orders  that  they  should 
immediatdy  quitMentone — now  becoming 
too  warm  for  the  invalid  —  and  under- 
take a  long  sea  voyage,  if  possible  to 
Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

"  By  the  time  this  reaches  you,"  wrote 
the  haplesb  motiier,  **  we  shall  have  set  sail 
for  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  I  will  write 
to  you  as  often  as  posnble  by  any  passing 
steamer,  but,  ah  me!  I  greatly  fltar  n^ 
next  letter  may  be  a  black-bordered  ona'' 

Ellinor  sat  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
her  dressing-room  with  this  letter  lying  on 
her  lap,  lost  in  deep,  concentrated  thought 

Then  she  rang  the  bell. 

''You  know  my  mother's  writing, 
£(retchen,"  she  asked,  when  the  maid  made 
her  appearance.. 

Gretchen  assured  her  mistress  that  she 
^id. 

''  Very  well,"  EUiaor  went  on,  "  for  the 
future  no  letter  from  her  is  to  be  given  to 
me.  You  always  bring  my  letters  to  ma ; 
stop  those  from  my  mother,  even  if  one 
comes  with  a  black-edged  envelope,  put 
them  into  one  of  my  empty  jewd-cases,  and 
keep  the  key  yourself — ^yon  understand  1 " 

^  Yes,  madame." 
-   <'  And  ABte  is  sometUng  else.    I  will 
give  my  ball  a  fortnight  or  so  earlier  than 
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I  at  first  intended,  so  it  will  be  better  for 
yon  to  write  the  invitations  this  morning/' 

"  Yes,  madame." 

*' And,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Effinffham  will 
not  design  my  dress  for  me  wis  time. 
Artists  do  tea- gowns  well  enough — 
anything,  in  fact,  where  the  lines  are 
strictly  prescribed  for  them,  but  over  a 
ball-dress  they  grow  eccentric  at  times.  So 
let  me  have  the  design  from  Madame 
Blanche  in  good  time.  I  want  to  think 
well  over  ttus  dress  of  mine." 

Bat  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Harry 
Effingham  would  haye  been  willing  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  designing  of 
a  ball-dress  for  Miss  Yorke,  even  if 
the  momentous  undertaking  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  skill  For  the  simple 
reason  that  he  had  just  then  made  for 
himself  another  outlet  for  his  eccentricity 
by  eloping  with  and  marrying  a  barmaid. 

Driven  to  desperation  oy  Ellinor's 
sudden  and  complete  severance  of  their 
former  friendly  intercourse,  he  had  adopted 
this  by  no  means  original  channel  for  his 
disappointed  love. 

This  news  in  due  course  reached  Ellinor's 
ears.  It  called  forth  a  contemptuous  smile 
from  the  beauty  and  a  "  Thaiik  Heaven, 
we've  heard  the  last  of  him  now  I"  Nothing 
mora 

What  more,  indeed,  could  be  enected 
of  her  1  She  had  already  decided  him  to 
be  incompetent  to  design  her  ball-dress ; 
of  tea-gowns  she  had  an  ample  supply, 
more  than  enough  to  last  her  till — well, 
say  till  the  ''end  of  the  seasoa"  Her 
portrait^  superbly  painted,  hung  in  the 
Academy,  and  in  the  Orosvenor  Oallery 
also.  Of  what  further  use  could  RAa  of 
any  degree  be  to  her  now  t 

At  least  so  she  said  to  Unde  Hugh 
frankly  enough  by  way  of  dismissing  the 
subject,  when  the  old  gentleman  a  little 
sarcastically  commented  on  the  folly  of  this 
artist  friend  of  hers. 

Unole  Hugh  stared  at  her  a  moment^ 
scarcely  catehing  her  full  meaning. 

"  I  always  told  ^ou  so,  Nell,  when  you 
were  so  bent  on  givug  sittings  to  the  young 
fools,  and  having  your  portrait  stuck  about 
here,  there,  and  everywhere **  he  began. 

But  EUinor  cut  him  short  with  a  question. 

"  Uncle  Hugh,"  she  queried,  s^ruptiy, 
and  a  littie  sharply,  ''what  about  my  yacht  1 
Have  you  found  one  likely  to  suit  me ) '' 

A  change  swept  over  Uncle  Hugh's  face. 
He  had  just  come  in  from  a  mce  little 


dinner  at  his  club,  eaten  with  some  con- 
genial bachelor  friends,  after  which  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  retrieve  certain 
previous  losses  at  baccarat  and  napoleon. 
Skulls  and  cross-bones  were  to  dose  his 
feast^  it  seemed,  and  obscure  the  pleasant 
littie  impressions  of  joviality  he  had 
brought  away  with  him. 

He  answered  gravely  enough  : 

**  Yes,  I've  purchased  through  my  agent 
a  magnificent  schooner,  built  for  the  Grand 
Duke  Albert  Saxe  Marienbad,  but  not 
required  by  him  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  can't  word  to  pay  for  her  now  she's 
finished." 

"  Thank  you.  Uncle  Hugh.  What  about 
the  decorations  f  There's  omy  one  man  who 
could  carry  out  ezactiy  what  I  want  done." 

"That  man  shall  be  employed,  Nell," 
said  Uncle  Hugh  a  littie  huskOy,  and 
going  backwards  a  step  towards  the  door 
as  he  spoke,  anxious  to  beat  a  retreat 
before  a  subject  that  always  set  him  shiver- 
ing ;  **  but  you  had  better  come  down  one 
morning  with  me  to  Greenhithe,  and  have 
a  look  at  her.  She  has  splendid  accom- 
modation, and  is  a  magnificent  sailer — ^has 
a  tremendous  spread  of  canvas.  The 
Kestrel,  or  Penguin,  or  Lapwing,  or  some 
other  wing  she's  called." 

'<  The  name  must  be  altered,"  said  EUinor 
with  decision.  "  She  might  as  well  -be 
called  the  Mary  Ann  or  the  Water-Lily  at 
once.  I  should  say  there  were  at  least  a 
dozen  or  two  of  Kestrels,  Penguins,  or 
Lapwings  afloat  at  the  present  moment" 

"Well,  my  dear,  call  her  what  you 
please,"  said  Unde  Hugh,  retreating  still 
nearer  to  the  door,  and  farther  from  tiie 

Em,  repellent  subject:   "only   let   me 
ow  when  you've  made  up  your  niind 
what  she's  to  be  christened." 

•'  I'll  think  about  it,"  said  EUinor  slowly. 
"  But,  Uncle  Hugh,  there's  one  thinff  tiiat 
wanto  no  thinking  over,  upon  whidi  my 
mindisquite  made  up.  The  yacht,  whatever 
she's  to  be  called,  must  be  completed  and 
lyin^  off  Cowes  by  the  third  week  in  July 
— ^wiU  you  remember.  Uncle  Hughf — ^by 
the  third  week  in  July." 
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MISS  PRISOILLA'S  FOLLY. 


CHAPTER  L 

"I  CONSIDER  your  condoct  so  fooUBh 
as  to  be  inezciuable,"  the  rector  said 
severely. 

This  from  Mr.  Hornby  was  scathing 
oensare,  and  as  Miss  PrisdUa  heard  him 
her  sobs  increased. 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  mormur^  heart- 
brokenly.  '^If  I  had  known  you  would 
have  cared  so  much,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  do  it." 

'*  As  if  my  caring  mattered  i "  he  said  to 
himself  with  despondent  amazement 
'*Why,  yon  poor  foolish  creature,  what 
can  it  matter  to  me  except  for  yonr  sake  t 
Bat  to  think  that  you  have  beggared  your- 
self—literally, actually  beggared  yourself, 
and  at  your  age,  too  1 " 

"I  am  only  a  little  over  forty,"  Miss 
Prkcilla  ventured  with  meek  protest. 

''But forty,  and  penniless,  and  incapable 
of  anything  1 " 

Miss  Prucilla  made  a  faintly  rebellious 
movement 

"I  mean  to  teach,''  she  said  with  waver- 
ing confidence. 

** Teach!  Why,  you  are  years  behind 
the  time.  Noiradays,  girls  learn  astronomy, 
and  chemistry,  and  Greek,  ma'am — Greek  1 '' 

Miss  PriscoUa  sobbed  again. 

''And  for  a  young  scapegrace  who  never 
was  worth  his  salt  And  all  that  money  in 
the  Three  per  Gents,  too  1  Ob,  I  have  no 
patience  with  it  all  t '' 


Miss  Priscilla  rubbed  her  eyes,  and 
looked  up  at  him  pitifully. 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  let  him  go  to 
prison  f "  she  asked. 

''  I  would."  Mr.  Hornby  closed  his  mouth 
determinedly  as  he  spoke.  "  In  this  world 
whoso  sins  should  bear  the  punishment" 

**He  was  Letter's  son,"  MLbs  Piisoilla  said, 
"  and  Letty  was  more  to  me  than  ever  sister 
was  before.  How  could  I  let  him  be  ruined, 
just  that  I  might  fare  sumptuously  and  live 
at  easef" 

"Of  course  you  felt  that,"  the  rector 
admitted  reluctantly ;  "  but  all  the  same, 
he  was  a  criminal,  and  as  such  had  a  right 
to  bear  his  own  punishment" 

Miss  Priscilla  rose  to  go. 

**  If  the  Deity  you  preach  were  as  merci- 
less as  you  are,  it  had  been  a  sad  thing  for 
the  world,"  she  said.  "  I  told  you  his  sin, 
poor  boy,  because  I  wished  to  have  nothing 
secret  from  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  old 
friendship,  and  you  only  taunt  me  with  it 
Oh,  you  are  very  cruel ! " 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  stop  her. 

"  You  must  forgive  me  if  I  have  spoken 
harshly,"  he  said.  "I  am  only  harsh 
because  I  feel  so  much.  What  do  you 
mean  to  dot  This  is  a  hard  world  for 
women  who  are  penniless." 

"The  Lord  takes  care  of  fools  and 
children,"  Miss  Priscilla  answered  with  a 
break  in  her  voice. 

"  Are  you  angry  still  %  "  He  extended  his 
hand  as  he  spoke.  And  Miss  Priscilla 
took  it,  her  heart  softening. 

"  We  have  been  friends  always,  and  I 
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should  not  like  us  to  qaarrel  now  at  the 
last,"  she  said. 

<<At  the  last?"  he  echoed,  looking  at 
her  enqoirlnglf . 

*'0f  course  I  must  leave  the  village. 
One  does  not  live,  as  I  have  done  hitherto, 
on  nothing." 

'*  Nothing  !    And  is  it  as  bad  as  that  1 " 

"  I  have  a  couple  of  hundreds  left,  and 
the  furniture,"  she  answered,  smiling  at 
him  faintly. 

"You  have  not  told  me  how  it  came 
about — the  necessity  for  your  sacrifice,  I 
mean,"  he  said. 

**I  do  not  know  all  the  partitulars ;  but 
I  can  guess."  She  shiverea  slightly  as  she 
spoke.  ''  There  was  an  extravagant  youth, 
and  a  position  of  trust,  and  temptation, 
and  a  fall,  and  mini  unless  a  miracle  inter- 
posed." 

*'  And  you  wrought  the  miracle  ?  **  Mr. 
Hornby  said,  with  a  rather  uncertain  smile 
quivering  about  his  lips. 

"  I  did  all  I  could  to  save  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  deed." 

"  And  was  the—the  deficit  for  a  large 
sum  1 " 

"For  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds.  Had  it  been  for  much  more  I 
should  have  been  powerless." 

"  In  your  place  I  should  not  have  inter- 
fered," Mr.  Hornby  said,  sighing.  "The 
very  magnitude  or  the  offence  shows  a 
hardened  nature." 

Miss  PriscUla  was  weeping  bitterly  now. 

'<  It  is  too  late  to  thmk  of  that," 
she  said.  "The  thing  is  done  and  irre- 
vocable. I  did  not  tell  you  before,  lest 
you  should  try  to  hinder  me.  He  has  gone 
abroad  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  to  do 
well,  I  trust  and  believa  He  was  Letty's 
son." 

"And  you  mean  to  teach)"  looking  at 
her  pitifully. 

"It  is  all  I  can  think  of." 

"  But  it  is  such  a  hard  life,  and  so  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  place  in  even,  nowadays, 
without  a  special  training." 

"  No  matter;  Icanonly  try  my  very  best" 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  Good- 
bye/' she  said ;  "  don't  fret  about  me,  I  am 
more  hopeful  than  you  are.  I  have  good 
health  and  all  my  wits  about  me,  and  I  am 
ready  to  do  my  best  at  anything  that 
offers." 

She  shook  hands  with  him,  the  pertur- 
bation in  his  eyes  meeting  the  striving 
smile  in  hers,  and  then  she  went  out,  and 
down  the  rectory  lawn,  and  through  the 
little  gate  tha^  led  into  the  village  street. 


It  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  June  day. 
From  hill-top  to  hill-top  the  Ught  seemed 
suspended  in  gossamer  webs,  and  the  slum- 
berous peace  ^t  stretched  over  land  and 
sea  was  too  perfect  for  common  sounds  to 
break.  In  Fairview  village  drowsy  quiet 
was  paramount  Even  the  roses,  growing 
in  front  of  rustic  porticoes,  swayed  their 
languid  heads  in  the  faint  breezes 
somnolently.  A  few  children  busied  with 
dust-pies  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses, 
smiled  at  Miss  Priscilla  as  she  passed;  a 
few  rustics  loitering  in  the  thoroughfare 
touched  their  forelocks  with  slow  civility. 

All  the  neighbourhood  knew  Mhm 
PriscUla,  and,  knowing  her,  knew  all 
her  history.  She  had  uved  among  them 
always.  She  was  Squire  Compton's  only 
surviving  child,  and  she  was  reputed 
fabulously  wealthy  here,  where  money  was 
so  rare.  It  did  not  matter  that  Squire 
Compton  had  been  held  poor  enough  in 
his  day,  and  that  all  he  left  had  been 
divided  equallv  between  Priscilla  and 
Edward  Glynn,  his  grandson.  Miss  Priscilla 
must  be  wealthy,  judged  by  her  large 
benevolences.  Of  course  money  does 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  women,  and 
Miss  Priscilla  was  economical  in  her  per- 
sonal expenditure;  and  besides,  did  not 
the  way  of  life  of  Mr.  Edward  Glynn  prove 
how  much  wealth  must  have  fallen  between 
them) 

It  wa9  not  often  that  Mr.  Edward  Glynn 
had  chosen  to  honour  Fairview  with  his 
presence,  but  from  the  few  occasions  when 
it  had  been  favoured,  it  retained  a  vivid 
memory  of  his  elegant  bearing,  his  costly 
equipments,  and  his  general  suggestivenesB 
of  luxury  and  ease.  Fairview  was  quite 
proud  that  such  a  distinguished  gentleman 
owed  his  origin  to  it,  however  remotely, 
though  a  few  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  did 
venture  to  whisper  among  themselves  that 
Mr.  Edward  Glynn  was  very  like  his  father, 
and  that  his  father  had  been  only  a  curse 
to  everyone  who  had  ever  trusted  him.  Of 
course  they  would  not  have  said  tiiis  to 
Miss  Prisc^a  for  the  world,  and  they  only 
breathed  it  to  each  other  in  confidentiid 
moments,  for  Miss  Prisdlla  was  a  kind  of 
little  Providence  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  word  against  aught  belonging  to  her 
was  disloyalty. 

As  she  passed  down  the  still  stceet  that 
calm  June  afternoon,  one  and  another 
offered  her  a  friendly  greeting;  and, 
observation  being  none  too  acute  here,  no 
one  noticed  with  what  a  frozen  smile  die 
answered.     She  was  almost  at  her  own 
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door  when  a  little  girl  on  cratches  hobbled 
after  her  and  pat  a  rose  into  her  hand. 

"  It  is  off  the  bosh  yoa  gave  me,"  she 
said,  and  then  Miss  Priscilla  drew  down 
her  veil  and  harried  on,  weeping.  How 
was  she  to  leave  these  hearts  that  loved 
her,  and  the  happy  home  in  which  she 
had  spent  her  entire  lifetime  % 

Her  little  maidservant  opened  the  door 
for  her  without  waiting  for  her  knock,  and 
took  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  brought 
her  slippers  and  a  cup  of  tea.  Miss  Pris- 
cilla drank  tke  cheering  beverage  to  give 
her  courage,  and  then  she  went  into  the 
little  kitchen  where  the  little  maiden  sat 
sewing  by  the  hearth. 

"  Jane,"  Miss  Priscilla  said,  clearing  her 
throat,  "Jane,  I  wish  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  month  you  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  part" 

Jane's  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
dismay,  but  she  only  said,  "Lorl"  She 
felt  at  that  moment  a  whole  volume  of 
thbgs,  but  being  an  uncaltured  person, 
she  only  said  "  Lor  1  *' 

<<It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  Jane,"  Miss 
Priscilla  continued  with  painstaking  pre- 
cision; "  I  have  found  you  everything  that 
a  girl  should  be,  and  I  onlv  part  with  you 
because  I  have  decided  to  leave  Fairview." 

Jane  sighed  faintly,  and  her  round  eyes 
grew  rounder, 

**  I  cannot  tell  how  soon  I  may  leave  the 
village,"  Miss  Priscilla  went  on,  "but  in 
any  case  you  will  have  your  month's 
wages." 

"  I  don't  want  no  wages  but  what  I've 
earned,  ma'am,"  Jane  answered  with 
severity. 

"  I  would  take  you  with  me  if  it  were 
possible,"  Miss  PriscOla  ventured  explana- 
torily, "  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

"Don't  mention  it,  ma'am;  it's  no  matter, 
Vta  sure,  though  I  have  served  you  faithful." 
And  then  Jane  clattered  among  the  fire- 
irons,  and  hunted  the  cat  from  his  cosy 
nook  by  the  fire,  with  muttered  exclama- 
tions of  contempt  for  his  laziness,  and 
finally  droveMissPriscilla  from  the  kitchen, . 
thus  depriving  both  of  them  of  the  solace 
of  mutual  sympathy. 

Miss  Priscilla  was  disappointed  in  Jane, 
but  Miss  Prisoilla's  ideas  on  many  things 
were  likely  to  suffer  metamorphoses.  It 
was  only  now  that  this  quixotic  lady  was 
beginning  to  realise  the  entire  consequences 
of  all  she  had  done  for  the  sake  of  Letty's 
boy.  When  danger  and  disgrace  had 
loomed  laige  and  terrible  above  him,  her 
only  thought  had  been — was  there  time  to 


save  him,  and  would  the  sacrifice  of  her 
whole  fortune  be  enough  1  But  when  the 
deed  was  done,  when  the  culprit  had  sailed 
scathless  away,  and  when  she  was  left  to 
break  to  her  friends  the  story  of  her 
changed  fortunes,  then  she  rediised .  the 
import  and  consequences  of  her  action. 

The  old  life,  the  life  of  prosperous,  easy 
independence  was  over;  she  was  a  beggar, 
or  but  little  better — one  who  fronts  the 
world  to  ask  something  at  its  hands.  Her 
small  stock  of  powers  and  possibilities  was 
now  to  be  brought  to  judgment — and 
what  were  her  powers  and  possibilities  f 
Old-fashioned  accomplishments,  antiquated 
erudition,  half-forgotten  sciences,  whoso 
very  outlines  later  developments  had  ob- 
literated. As  Mr.  Hornby  had  said,  she 
was  ages  behind  the  times.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  think  of  all  this  now,  too  late 
to  remember  her  shyness,  her  spinster 
timidity ;  too  late  to  regret  her  quiet  life, 
and  simple  pleasures,  and  small  sphere 
of  usefulness  She  had  sacrificed  all  this 
to  Letty's  son,  who  perhaps  scarcely 
thanked  her,  and  she  had  no  alternative 
now  but  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
her  action. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hornby  sat  at  breakfast 
in  a  large,  luxurious  dining-room;  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hornby  looked  large  and 
luxurious  herself.  She  wore  a  gown  of 
conspicuous  pattern,  and  had  bits  of  colour 
interspersed  in  the  laces  of  her  cap,  and 
many  rings  on  her  plump  hands. 

Opposite  was  her  husband,  the  rector's 
brother,  a  man  who  asserted  himself  seldom. 
On  either  hand  were  the  young  Hombys, 
who  asserted  themselves  often. 

The  silver  urn  was  hissing  vigorously, 
and  the  other  pieces  of  plate  caught  the 
sun's  rays  as  they  came  broadly  Uirough 
the  open  window.  Mr.  Tom  was  reading 
the  newspaper;  Mrs.  Tom  was  giving 
lessons  in  deportment  to  her  offspring,  who 
received  instruction  as  reluctantly  as  is  the 
wont  of  youth.  It  was  only  as  Mr.  Tom 
was  about  to  take  his  way  towards  the 
omnibus  that  would  bear  him  to  the  City, 
that  his  wife  addressed  him. 

« I  have  had  a  letter  from  your  brother 
Gleorge  to-day." 

Mr.  Tom  stopped  in  mid-career. 

"  Indeed  1  George  is  not  a  great  corres- 
pondent" 

"  No ;  but  like  other  people,  he  can  write 
when  he  wants  anything." 

"  Has  he  been  begging  of  you  for  another 
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pet  hobby)"  Mr.  Tom  smiled  faintly,  as 
people  do  with  whom  smiles  are  rare. 

"  Not  this  time,  but  he  has  some  woman 
on  his  hands,  and  he  wants  me  to  dispose 
of  her." 
"  A  woman.    George  I " 
A  flicker  of  amusement  played  over  Mrs. 
Tom's  face. 

'<  Some  person  in  his  parish  has  got  into 
trouble ;  a  lady,  he  says,  who  has  been  com- 
fortably provided  for,  but  has  chosen  to 
bestow  her  fortune  on  a  worthless  relative, 
and  so  finds  herself,  in  middle-life,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world.  Serve  her  right,  say 
L     I  can  do  nothing  for  her." 

"  Now  I  wonder  who  that  could  be  ? 
There  are  not  many  moneyed  ladies  in  Fair- 
view."    Mr.  Tom  looked  reflective. 

''Let  me  see.  He  gives  her  name. 
Gompton — yes.  Miss  Priscilla  Gompton." 

"  PriscUia  Gompton."  Mr.  Tom  sat  down 
and  let  his  particular  omnibus  follow  its 
predecessors.  "Why,  she  is  our  oldest 
friend.  It  was  her  father's  influence  that 
got  George  Fairview.  What  can  have 
happened  to  her)" 

"  He  only  says  that  she  has  sacrificed  her 
independence  to  the  needs  of  some  un- 
deserving relative,  and  now  wishes  to  work 
for  her  bread  Such  folly,  as  if  the  world 
could  find  work  for  a  woman  grown  old  in 
idleness  1 " 

"Priscilla  Gompton  working  for  her 
bread  I  Dear,  dear  I  I  remember  her  a 
pretty  girl  that  held  her  head  as  high  as 
anyone.  Why,  once  upon  a  time  George 
worshipped  the  very  ground  she  walked  on, 
and  now  to  think  of  him  trying  to  get 
her  a  situation  I  Well,  time  does  work 
wonders." 

"Your  brother  loved  her,"  Mrs.  Tom 
said,  looking  at  the  letter  with  new 
interest 

"Yes,  though  I  would  not  venture  to 
say  that  he  ever  told  her  so." 
"  Yet  he  married  another)  " 
"  Yes ;  men  do  so  sometimes,  when  an 
energetic  woman  catches  them  on  the  re- 
bound." He  looked  at  her,  and  uttered  a 
little  cackling  laugh,  that  came  awkwardly 
as  though  ashamed  of  itself. 

"I  suppose  he  is  free  to  marry  his  first 

love  now  if  he  will,"  Mrs.  Tom  said  coldly. 

"  And  he'll  do  it — ^as  sure  as  I  live  he'll 

do  itl"  Mr.  Tom  struck  his  hands  together 

as  he  spoke.     "  Now  that  things  are  at  a 

crisis  with  her ** 

"  You  would  like  it — ^I  do  believe  you 
would  like  it,  though  you  know  tiiat  our 
children  are  his  heirs." 


"  Oh,  hang  it,  Eebecca  1  Our  children 
will  be  as  rich  as  Jews,  and  why  should  we 
grudse  him  a  fragment  of  contentment  in 
his  old  a^e ) " 

Beconung  suddenly  conscious  of  the 
passage  of  time,  Mr.  Tom  made  his  exit 
hastily,  and  his  wife  was  left  alone  to 
ponder. 

The  rector  was  a  widower  and  childless, 
his  parish  was  a  good  one,  and,  as  he  had 
always  lived  economically,  he  must  have  a 
goodly  store  of  accumulations  now.  Mrs. 
Tom  liked  money,  and  Mrs.  Tom  had 
managed  to  make  many  indirect  streams 
trickle  into  her  own  pockets  ere  this, 
through  management.  Mra  Tom  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  action 
for  the  world,  neither  would  she  permit 
herself  any  course  that  might  seem  like 
scheming ;  but  in  her  time  Mrs.  Tom  had 
known  the  value  of  many  artfully  simple 
little  dodges,  and  the  chief  of  these  was  to 
remove  temptation  when  she  knew  it  might 
be  formidable. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hornby  had  as  many 
annual  thousands  as  her  husband's  brother 
had  hundreds,  but  what  did  that  matter  t 
Business  was  uncertaih,  said  prudence; 
who  could  tell  what  a  godsend  the  rector's 
savings  might  prove  one  day  to  her  poor 
children  1  If  she  could  help  it,  she  would 
not  permit  this  second  marriaga 

Mrs,  Tom  discussed  the  matter  with 
herself,  pondered  on  the  possibility  of  cir- 
cumstances playing  into  her  hands,  and 
finally  decided  that  it  was  safest  to  rely 
only  on  herself.  She  sat  quite  still  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  she  rose  with  a 
rustle  expressive  of  decision,  and  took  her 
way  up  the  wide,  sofUy-carpeted  stairs. 
Fine  rooms  opened  on  either  hand,  fine 

Eictures  smiled  down  on  her  from  the  walls ; 
ut  Mrs.  Tom  went  on  t<>  a  room  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  opened  the  door. 

A  pale  woman,  who  stood  buttoning  her 
gloves  by  the  window,  started  and  looked 
up  timidly  as  Mr&  Tom  sailed  iiL 

"  Are  you  going  out^  Miss  Spence  1 " 

"  Yes ;  the  children  have  asked  for  an 
early  walk  since  the  weather  has  grown  so 
hot,  and  so  I  have  taken  them  to  the  park 
for  the  last  week  after  breakfast" 

"  You  should  have  consulted  me  about 
it,"  Mrs.  Tom  said  coldly. 

"I  did  not  think  it  mattered,"  the 
governess  answered,  shrinking  a  little. 
"  They  are  to  have  a  walk,  and  when  they 
get  it  at  the  best  time " 

"  The  best  time  is  questionable ;  in  any 
case,  you  should  have  consulted  me." 
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Miss  Spence  did  not  answer  that  ad- 
dressing this  large,  prosperous,  self-asser- 
tive woman  was  an  ordeal  from  which  she 
shrank. 

« Indeed  I  have  often  thought  lately  that 
jon  assume  too  much,"  Mra  Tom  went  on. 
*'  You  are  too  independent  in  your  ways, 
too  confident  of  your  own  infallibility." 
Miss  Spence  looked  up  at  her  with  the 
soft,  pleading  eyes  that  were  the  sole 
beauty  in  her  pale,  plain  little  face.  Mrs. 
Tom  did  not  care  to  meet  them  as  she  con- 
tinued :  "  And  so  I  have  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  for  us  both  to  make  a 
change." 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Hornby." 

The  little  governess  accepted  the  fiat 
calmly,  for  the  absence  of  hope  teaches 
endurance;  and  then  she  went  out  with  her 
pupils  and  paced  the  park,  where  the  glory 
of  the  sunlight  was  falling  like  a  benedic- 
tion, and  wondered  why  she  had  ever  had 
the  burden  of  life  cast  on  her. 

Meantime  Mr&  Tom,  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  pushed  heaven  farther 
into  the  background  of  a  desolate  life, 
was  writing  a  gushing  letter  to  her  dear 
brother  at  Fairview. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in  early  July; 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  lofty  dome  of 
the  sky,  and  the  few  trees  dotted  along  the 
dusty  highway  fiung  dense  shadows  here 
and  there,  while  in  the  distance  the  heat 
seemed  to  set  the  landscape  dancing  to  a 
measure  of  its  own.  Mr.  Hornby  sighed 
several  times  as  he  went  down  the  Fair- 
view  street,  and  more  than  once  he  frowned, 
as  people  do  to  whom,  either  in  suggestion 
or  in  reality,  something  unpalatable  has 
been  offered.  Perhaps  the  heat  oppressed 
him,  perhaps  the  dust  annoyed  him.  For 
surely  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  cheery 
letter  folded  in  his  breastpocket  that  could 
vex  anyona 

*'  Is  Miss  Priscilla  at  home  1 "  He  had 
stopped  by  the  little  oak  door  over  which 
the  roses  and  honeysuckle  clustered  so 
lovingly. 

**  Yes,  sir."  Jane  had  appeared  in  answer 
to  his  knock,  and  he  noticed,  that  she 
had  lost  the  brisk,  complacent  bearing  of 
former  days. 

*'Then  tell  her  I  am  here,  please." 

Mr.  Hornby  entered  and  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  pretty,  chintz-covered  chairs 
in  Miss  PriscUla's  cool,  fresh  little  draw- 
ing*room.  How  pretty  everything  was, 
from  the  handful  of  roses  and  ferns  in  the 
giass-dish  to  the  light  curtains  swaying  in 


the  breeze !  But  how  could  any  adjunct  of 
Miss  PrisciUa's  ownership  be  other  than 
pretty  t  And  to  fancy  her  toiling  for 
a  pittance  in  his  brother  Tom's  house- 
hold! Again  the  disgusted  look  spread 
itself  over  his  countenance,  and  this  time 
it  could  not  be  due  either  to  the  dust  or 
to  the  sun. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  anything ) '  he  said 
anxiously  as  Miss  Priscilla  entered. 

*'  No ;  but  you  have."  She  wore  a  snowy 
cap  and  a  gown  of  some  soft  stuff,  and  she 
was  smiling  at  him,  although  there  were 
troubled  lines  about  brow  and  eyes. 

"  I !  Oh  no ;  it  is  worth  nothing ;  only 
a  letter  from  Tom's  wifa" 

"  And  is  she  like  all  the  rest,  so  anxious 
to  help  and  so  sorry — so  very  sorry, 
that  she  knows  of  nothing  suitable  just 
now  1 " 

There  was  a  little  anger  in  the  smile  that 
played  over  Miss  Priscilla's  lips  as  she  put 
her  question. 

"  No ;  she  does  not  write  that  exactly." 
He  rose  hurriedly,  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  looking  out  at  the  honey- 
sweet  blossoms  of  the  woodbine  that 
pressed  against  the  panea 

''Then  what  does  she  write  1  It  is  very 
important  to  me." 

Mr.  Hornby  groaned. 

"  You  will  believe  that  I  have  done  my 
very  best  for  you ) "  he  said  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  what  is  it  1 " 

"Mrs.  Tom  Hornby  wants  a  governess 
for  her  five  children,  and  because  I  know 
you  and  recommend  you,  she  will  engage 
you  if  you  wisL" 

**  Oh,  how  good  you  are — ^how  grateful 
I  am  I "  Her  lips  quivered  as  she  spoke, 
but  she  would  not  let  the  tears  fall,  though 
they  nearly  blinded  her. 

"And  you  would  think  of  it  1"  looking 
at  her  mournfully. 

"Of  course  I  would;  beggars  must  not 
be  choosers.  There  are  not  likely  to  be 
many  people  eager  to  engage  an  old  woman 
brought  up  to  no  employment  Besides,  I 
want  to  teach,  and  I  am  very  glad  that 
I  can  make  my  essay  in  the  household  of 
a  friend  of  youra" 

"I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for 
Mrs.  Tom,"  he  answerod. 

"You  mean  to  say  she  is  not  perfect? 
Well,  neither  am  I,  so  we  are  likely  to  suit 
each  other.  Will  you  write  to  her,  and  ask 
her  to  let  me  know  all  she  requires  t " 

"  I  cannot  bear  it  It  hurts  me  horribly," 
the  rector  said  with  needless  warmth. 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish.     I  have  brought  it 
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all  on  myself.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
pity  me  when  I  begin  to  complain." 

**  You  would  never  do  that---not  if  things 
were  killing  yoo." 

'*  PosJBibly  not  I  was  always  better  at 
scolding  other  people  than  at  speaking  of 
myself.  But  never  mind  me  now.  What 
wul  you  say  to  your  sister-in-law  1 " 

"  I  shall  tell  her  to  come  and  m^t  you 
at  my  house,  and  make  all  her  own 
arrangements,  since  you  are  willing  to 
accept  her  offer." 

MissPriscilla  looked  at  him  with  a  little 
scorn. 

<'  Mrs.  Tom  has  been  the  first  to  offer  me 
tangible  help,  and  you  will  kindly  write  and 
say  that  I  am  very  grateful,  and  that  I  await 
her  orders." 

She  was  more  like  her  old  self  as  she 
spoke  than  she  had  been  since  the  hour  of 
her  sacrifice. 

"  I  shall  write  to  her  that  you  will  meet 
her  at  my  house  any  time  she  wishes  to  see 
you,"  Mr.  Hornby  answered  doggedly. 

"  But  what  will  she  think  of  that  when 
my  own  house  is  here  t  Eemember  that 
she  is  my  future  employer,  and  that  I  want 
her  approval  in  everything." 

''But  she  is  my  sister-in-law  and  a 
domineering  woman,  and  I  want  her  to 
understand  what  I  think  of  you,  and  what 
place  I  wish  you  to  take  in  her  house- 
hold." 

Miss  Priscilla  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"If  only  you  don't  make  a  mess  of 


yoi 
things  after  aU,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  She  has  not  come." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  t " 

Dismay  and  triumph  struggled  oddly  for 
mastery  on  Miss  Priscilla's  face  as  she 
answered. 

She  was  at  the  rectory  door,  where  Mr. 
Hornby  had  come  out  to  meet  her,  and  as 
she  faced  him  now,  consternation  began  to 
creep  over  his  countenance. 

"  She  said  she  would  come,"  he  answered 
sheepishly. 

^'  Of  course;  but  that  was  before  she  had 
begun  to  consider.  You  know  there  was 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  I  could  not 
receive  her  at  my  own  house." 

''I  thought  it  was  best  to  have  her 
here." 

"And  she  did  not  think  so." 

Miss  Priscilla  sat  down  as  she  spoke, 
and  untied  her  bonnet-strings,  and  the 
rector  noticed  that  she  was  flushed  and 


breathed  hurriedly,  as  though  but  little 
would  be  needed  to  make  her  cry. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said  peni- 
tently. 

"  It  is  not  your  faulty  yon  meant  well, 
and  in  any  case  I  am  no  worse  off  than  I 
was." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  furtively  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  host  grew  still  more 
miserable. 

"I  never  dreamed  of  this,"  he  said. 
"  And  no  one  else  would  have  played  me 
such  a  shabby  trick." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Let  us  take  it  for 
the  best  But  it  does  seem  hard,  when  a 
likely  thing  arose,  to  lose  it  like  this  I " 

"But  she  may  come  yet  There  is 
another  train  at  five,  and  she  said 
positively  that  I  might  expect  her.  Yon 
will  wait,  won't  you!" 

"  If  you  think  there  is  any  chance." 

He  had  meant  kindly,  and  he  was  very 
down-hearted,  and  so  she  could  not  bear  to 
be  hard  on  him.    His  face  deared. 

"  It  will  be  quite  like  old  times  to  have 
you  here  for  an  afternoon,"  he  said. 

Miss  Priscilla  assented,  but  not  very 
cordially.  Where  there  Are  diverse  periodCs 
of  old  times  in  a  life,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  toll  which  is  referred  ta 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  spent 
a  day  here,"  Mr.  Hornby  continued,  eager 
to  make  conversation. 

"I  have  not  been  here  since  Mrs. 
Hornby  died,"  Miss  Priscilla  answered 
gravely. 

"  You  will  notice  changes,"  sighing. 

Miss  Priscilla  assentod,  but  did  not 
commit  herself  to  a  statement  of  the  form 
the  changes  seemed  to  take. 

"We  used  to  be  a  good  deal  about  the 
rectory  in  our  young  days,  Priscilla,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause.  "I  think  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  partial  to  us.  Why,  it  seems 
like  yesterday  that  he  used  to  take  us 
bird's-nesting  in  the  wooda" 

"  Yes ;  it  does  not  seem  an  age  ago^ 
though  you  and  I  are  old  people." 

"I  suppose  we  are;  and  yet,  do  you 
know,  Priscilla,  I  never  felt  myself  younger 
than  nowl  I  never  remember  enjoying 
nature  more,  or  findb^  more  likeable 
qualities  in  ordinary  peo^e." 

"  Age  makes  us  tolerant,"  Miss  Priscilla 
said  with  a  flicker  of  spiteful  mirtL 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so;  and  yet  I  can't 
realise  that  it  is  so  very  long  ago  since  I 
was  a  lad,  and  you  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  the  world  to  me." 

"You  were  very  young   then,"    Miss 
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Priflcilla  said  coldly.  **  It  must  have  been 
qtiiie  a  year  before  you  got  married." 

The  rector's  whole  form  seemed  to  droop 
from  its  momentary  happy  attitude. 

**  You  never  understood  that,  and  it  was 
sodden,  I  own/'  he  said ;  "  bat  I  suppose 
in  every  life  there  are  inexplicable  occur- 
rences." 

"As  if  everyone  did  not  know  that 
she  married  you,  and  not  you  her,  you 

?oor  goose  I  And  serve  you  right  too; 
never  pitied  you,"  liliss  Priscilla  said 
to  herself  very  clearly  and  emphatically ; 
for  she  was  only  a  woman,  and  his 
defection,  though  twenty  years  old,  had 
power  to  move  her  stilL  Not  that  she 
held  him  wholly  inexcusable  for  it,  for  it 
had  been  the  foolish  time  of  life  with  her 
then — the  time  when  she  had  believed  in 
heroes  and  felt  a  fine  scorn  of  ordinary 
men.  And  so  she  had  flouted  him  and 
held  him  aloof  tOl  it  was  too  late. 

It  had  been  a  little  hard  on  her,  though 
neither  he  nor  anyone  ever  guessed  it; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  return^  as  rector 
to  the  parish  where  he  had  been  bom  (her 
influence  working  always  for  his  benefit), 
she  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  him, 
and  the  readiest  to  find  something  good  to 
aay  of  the  peevish,  fretful  wife  who  made 
life  as  hard  for  him  as  she  knew  how. 

But  all  that  was  over  long  ago,  though 
for  a  moment  Miss  Priscilla  had  felt  as 
if  the  past  were  not  so  long  past,  and  in 
that  moment  she  had  called  Mr.  Hornby, 
mentally,  a  poor  ^oose ;  but,  looking  at 
his  troubled  face,  her  heart  softened. 

*'  One  need  not  understand  one's  friends 
to  approve  of  them,"  she  said  heartily. 

Mr.  Hornby  sighed,  his  momentiury  ex- 
pansion was  over.  For  the  time  he  felt 
that  old  things  were  quite  ended. 

"  Looked  back  on,  life  is  different  from 
one's  anticipations,"  he  said  sadly.  '^  Not 
that  I  have  not  got  more  than  my  deserts, 
but  still  the  award  has  been  different  from 
anything  I  expected." 

**  I  think  it  is  better,  even  for  our  hap- 
piness, that  results  of  all  we  do  are  in 
other  hands  than  ours,"  she  answered 
gently. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  but.  still " 

He  stopped,  as  though  his  thoughts 
would  not  shape  themselves  to  any  words 
that  fitted  the  occasioiL 

They  had  been  sitting  all  this  time  in 
the  bleak,  damp  little  drawing-room,  and, 
whether  from  the  conversation  or  f^om  the 
atmosphere,  she  felt  chilled  and  depressed, 
though  bright  sunshine  lay  athwart  the 


land.  The  rectory  was  a  cheerless  house 
now,  with  dusty  decorations  dragging 
from  the  spotted  grates,  and  long  col^ 
webs  hanging  unnoticed  in  dim  comer& 
And  once  she  had  known  him  so  fond  of 
brightness,  and  free  air,  and  sunlight  Poor 
George  1  Of  course,  he  was  no  more 
neglected  than  are  other  lonely  men,  but 
having  known  him  young  and  hopeful,  his 
circumstances  struck  her  with  a  melancholy 
sense  of  contrast  It  was  like  Miss  Priscilla 
to  forget  her  own  immediate  troubles  in 
pitying  someone  else. 

The  lunch  made  a  diversion,  though  it 
was  not  what  could  be  called,  strictly 
speaking,  an  enlivening  repast.  A  grim 
serving-woman  waited  on  them  and  handed 
them  cold  plates  with  an  air  of  protest,  and 
her  presence,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  dim  glasses  and  spotted  cutiery,  made 
Miss  Priscilla  very  unhappy. 

"  He  has  seven  hundred  a  year  if  he  has 
a  penny ;  and  yet  everything  is  perfectiy 
dmdful,"  she  said  to  herself,  while  his 
good-natured  hospitality  over  the  soaked 
potatoes,  and  hard  peas,  and  underdone 
mutton  gave  her  a  tremulous  inclination  to 
laugh  and  cry  together. 

But  all  this  time  dark  clouds  had  been 
piling  themselves  in  the  west,  and  a  sharp 
wind  had  begun  to  blow  coldly,  so  that 
when  a  messenger  came  to  call  the  rector 
urgently  to  a  death-bed.  Miss  Priscilla 
became  suddenly  aware  that  a  storm  was 
threatening. 

"  You  must  wrap  up  well,"  she  said  as 
he  prepared  to  go;  ''you  know  you  are 
not  young  enough  to  run  needless  risks ;" 
and  he  thanked  her  smilingly  for  the  un- 
palatable information. 

*'  You  will  make  yourself  quite  at  home 
during  my  absence,"  he  said,  and  went 
away  cheerfully  on  his  melancholy  errand. 

The  house  looked  worse  to  Miss  Priscilla 
when  she  was  left  alone  in  it  The  furni- 
ture seemed  to  acquire  an  uncomfortable 
humanness  suddenly  ;  the  mirrors  stared 
at  her,  the  chairs  held  themselves  stiffly 
aloof,  and  the  arabesques  on  the  walU 
developed  countenances  which  eyed  her 
inquisitively.  She  bore  it  as  long  as  she 
could,  then  she  rang  the  bell  nervously. 

"  I  shall  take  o£f  my  bonnet,  if  you  will 
kindly  show  me  the  way  to  a  bedroom,"  she 
said,  accosting  the  grim  woman-servant  with 
friendly  warmth. 

The  woman  surveyed  her  with  hostility, 
sniffed  unpleasantiy,  and  preceded  her  up 
the  staircase  without  answering. 

Arrived  in  a  neglected  chamber.  Miss 
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Priscilla  looked  ronnd  her  with  the  in- 
evitable corioBity  that  spiiiBters  bring  to 
bear  on  the  abodes  of  bachelors  or  widowers. 
The  pretty  paper  on  the  walls  was  mildewed, 
the  brown  holland  blinds  were  dropping 
from  their  rusty  nails,  and  the  mirror  was 
80  dim  that  she  could  not  refrain  from 
drawing  a  finger  across  its  surfaca  Then 
she  blushed  at  her  action.  ''  What  an  old 
maid  I  am  growing ! "  she  said,  and  effaced 
the  traces  of  her  handiwork. 

*'  Master  allows  no  one  in  the  study," 
the  servant  informed  her  as  she  approached 
the  door  on  her  descent 

''Your  master  will  not  mind  me,''  she 
said,  turning  the  handle  and  entering. 

Here,  too,  the  demon  of  neglect  and 
disorder  reigned  supreme;  the  grate  was 
reddened  in  spots  by  the  last  shower  down 
the  chimney ;  the  inkstand  was  filled  with 
a  thick  sediment,  and  a  heap  of  pre-adamite 
pens  lay  beside  it ;  when  she  selected  a 
book  from  the  shelves  it  blackened  her 
fingers;  when  she  sat  down,  the  chair 
retained  an  outline  of  her  form.  **  It  is 
perfectly  disgraceful!"  she  said,  flushing 
angrily;  ''and  to  think  of  that  horrible 
woman  preten4ing  to  serve  him  I  And, 
of  course,  he,  poor  dear,  notices  nothing." 

Miss  Priscilla  was  in  a  scornfully  indig- 
nant mood,  otherwise  she  would  not  have 
ventured  to  jerk  the  bell  as  she  did. 
"Bring  me  a  duster,  please,"  she  said 
when  the  woman  appeared.  The  latter 
tossed  her  head  wrathfuUy,  and  waited  for 
an  explanation.  None  being  vouchsafed, 
she  flounced  off,  and  presently  returned 
with  a  nondescript  article,  which  she  offered 
at  arm's-length.  -Miss  Priscilla  thanked 
her  politely,  closed  the  door  after  her 
carefully,  and  then  set  to  work.  '  She  did 
not  reason  about  what  she  was  doing,  she 
only  felt  that  if  she  was  to  sit  in  that  room 
it  must  be  clean  first,  and,  with  her  snowy 
cuffs  laid  aside  and  her  sleeves  tucked  up, 
she  got  so  into  the  spirit  of  her  occupation 
that  she  sang  sofUy  to  herself  over  it 
There  was  not  a  thing  she  touched  that  she 
did  not  renovate,  and  when  all  was  tidy, 
and  the  roses,  gathered  an  hour  ago,  were 
pouring  their  fragrance  from  a  jar  on  the 
centre-table,  Miss  Priscilla  sat  down  and 
sighed.  Meantime,  the  rain  had  begun  to 
fall  sharply,  and  the  wind  to  whistle  shrilly 
in  the  keyhole,  and  Miss  Priscilla  bethought 
herself  of  the  lackless  pedestrian. 

"  When  Mr.  Hornby  is  out  in  rain,  what 
do  you  do  1 "  she  said,  walking  boldly  into 
the  kitchen,  and  assailing  the  enemy  in  her 
stronghold. 


"  Do  f  Why,  nothing.  What  is  there 
to  do  1 "  gruffly. 

"  Do  you  not  have  a  fire  lighted  for  him 
and  his  warm  things  waitine  1 " 

"The  master  has  no  old  maid's  ways 
that  I  know  of,  and,  if  you  please,  missis, 
you  will  leave  me  to  mind  my  own  business 
in  the  house  where  I  have  given  great 
satisfaction  for  over  five  year."  This  self- 
satisfied  person  leant  herself  inathreatening 
attitude  against  the  table  as  she  spoke,  and 
looked  at  the  intruder  sourly. 

'*  Your  business  is  to  make  your  master 
comfortable,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  no 
stronger  desire  than  to  do  so,"  Miss  Priscilla 
aihswered  sweetly. 

"We  never  have  fires  in  the  rooms  before 
September." 

"  And,  in  a  general  way,  that  is  quite 
right,"  Miss  Priscilla  pursued  with  the  same 
serpent-like  smoothness;  "but,  on  excep- 
tional days,  would  yon  not  think  it  wise  to 
break  your  rule  ? " 

"  Master  never  asks  for  a  fire,  not  if  it 
rains  ever  so,"  was  the  uncompromising 
rejoinder. 

"  Then  would  you  not  think  it  well  to 
surprise  him  for  oncel  He  and  I  have 
been  friends  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  as  he 
is  not  very  strong,  I  should  like  to  know 
that  he  is  not  running  any  risk.  Wettings 
are  dangerous,  you  know,  and  I  dare  say 
you  and  I  would  have  difficulty  in 
finding  his  like  again."  The  woman  hesi- 
tated still,  and  then  this  clever  Miss  Priscilla 
looked  at  her  watch  and  notified  the 
necessity  that  she  would  be  under  of 
returning  home  soon. 

It  was  after  five  now,-and  all  chance  of 
Mrs.  Tom's  appearance  that  day  was  ended, 
but,  in  the  ardour  of  her  work.  Miss  Priscilla 
had  momentarily  forgotten  the  object  of  her 
visit  to  the  rectory. 

Three  things  in  her  last  remarks  had 
mollified  Miss  Gaunt :  first,  she  had  known 
Mr.  Hornby  for  forty  years,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  his  peace 
of  mind ;  second,  she  was  about  to  remove 
her  obnoxious  presence  from  the  rectory 
forthwith ;  third,  the  rector  was  really  a 
phenomenon  among  masters. 

Actuated  by  a  variety  of  motives.  Miss 
Gaunt  bestirred  herself,  and  in  ten  minutes 
a  good  fire  was  piled  in  the  grate,  and  after 
a  uttle  preliminary  sputtering  and  puffing, 
consented  to  bum  cheerfully.  Just  as  if  to 
convince  the  rector's  guest  that  she  knew 
what  was  what,  and  could  have  things 
right  when  she  chose,  the  attendant  spread 
a  spotless  cloth  for  tea,  and  brought  forth 
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honey,  and  fresh  batter,  reserved,  no  donbt, 
for  her  own  use  in  a  general  way,  and  made 
the  toast  delicately  and  crisply,  and,  being 
then  mollified  by  her  success,  grew  amiable, 
and  nrged  Miss  Prisdlla  not  to  think  of 
venturing  out  in  such  soaking  weather,  as 
Mr.  Hornby  was  sore  to  be  in  presently. 

Miss  PruGilla  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  dubiously.  The  wide-open 
roses  were  hanging  their  heads  dejectedly, 
the  mignonette  was  stirring  rebeUiously  in 
the  wind,  and  the  vivid  greenness  of  the 
spongy  turf  showed  how  thoroughly  it 
had  been  soaked.  Bain  was  falling  still, 
but  occasional  rifts  in  the  clouds  gave 
promise  of  improvement  by-and-by.  She 
decided,  therefore,  to  await  it 

The  rector  felt,  on  his  return,  as  if  a 
change  had  come  to  the  whole  world.  To 
find  himself  cosily,  and  comfortably,  and 
cheerfully  at  tea  by  his  own  fireside,  with 
Miss  Priscilla,  rosy  from  her  past  exertions, 
smiling  opposite  him,  and  expressing  a 
kindly  interest  in  all  he  had  to  tell, 
delighted  him  somehow.  He  could  not 
have  accounted  for  it,  but  he  felt  as  if  he 
would  like  to  go  to  sleep  then  and  there  to 
the  musical  accompaniment  of  clinking 
silver  and  china  and  a  woman's  voice.  Not 
that  he  ever  indulged  in  an  afternoon's 
nap,  but  he  felt  so  soothed  and  rested,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  next  step  must  be  slumber. 
But  Mr.  Hornby  was  polite,  if  he  was  any- 
thing. He  shook  off  the  drowsy  influence, 
discniBsed  Mrs.  Tom  and  the  best  way  to 
reach  her,  feeling  more  than  ever  how  sad 
it  was  that  Priscilla  should  fall  into  her 
clutches,  so  that  before  his  guest  was 
bonneted  for  her  return  home,  the  sun  had 
set^  and  the  crescent  moon  asserted  itself 
boldly  in  the  watery  sky. 

'*  I  shall  go  down  the  village  with  you," 
Mr.  Hornby  said  when  she  wished  to  say 
good-bye ;  and  in  spite  of  her  demurrings, 
he  got  his  thick  boots  and  overcoat,  and 
sallied  forth  by  her  sida 

In  the  air  there  was  the  softness  of 
recent  rain ;  the  stocks  and  gillyflowers 
were  pouring  out  incense  to  the  moon, 
while  an  undaunted  nightingale  sang  lustily 
in  a  neighbouring  tree. 

In  the  faint  lights  Miss  Priscilla  looked 
as  pretty  as  she  had  done  twenty  years 
before,  and  more  than  once  Mr.  Hornby 
caught  himself  looking  at  her  furtively,  as 
he  had  done  when  she  had  been  a  dainty 
girl  and  he  a  great,  undeveloped  school- 
boy. 

And  to  think  of  her  now  as  the  gover- 
ness to  Mm  Tom's  children,  snubbed  and 


patronised  by  that  pompous  person  alter- 
nately, and  placed  in  that  position  by  his 
intervention,  tool  He  grew  quite  hot 
when  he  spoke  of  it.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  to  lose  her  out  of  his  life ;  to  put 
her  into  Mrs.  Tom's  clutches  was  un- 
bearable. 

'*But  what  alternative  have  I)"  she 
asked  with  a  littie  scorn  of  his  pusillanimity. 
"  When  one  is  in  a  strait,  one  must  fit  one- 
self to  hard  circumstances." 

They  were  close  to  her  door  now,  and  he 
put  out  his  hand  to  detain  her  when  she 
would  have  raised  the  knocker. 

"Would  you  not  be  happier  at  Fair- 
view  with  me — as  my  wife?"  he  said 
hesitatingly. 

She  wneeled  round  on  him  so  swiftly 
that  she  startled  him. 

<*  Is  it  pity  1 "  she  said  with  a  quiver  in 
her  voice. 

**  Pity  t  Who  could  connect  the  idea  of 
pity  with  you )  Why,  I  only  feel  as  if  I 
had  nothing  to  offer  you  worthy  of  your 
acceptanca" 

She  did  not  speak,  and  he  went  on  after 
a  pause : 

"  I  have  looked  upon  you  always  as  the 
one  woman  in  the  world  worth  being  faith- 
ful to,  whether  your  love  rewarded  the 
faithfidness  or  not." 

For  a  moment  she  had  a  tremulous  in- 
clination to  laugh,  but  she  suppressed  it^ 
as  she  suppressed  the  apt  and  saucy  answer 
that  rose  to  her  lips.  Life  was  sad  enough 
without  the  further  complication  of  need- 
less quarrels. 

<'  Would  you  have  told  me  this  only  for 
my  extremity  1 "  she  asked  sof tiy. 

'*  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  dared." 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  I  am  glad  I  gave 
my  money  to  Edward  Glynn." 

And  all  this  time  Mrs.  Tom's  telegram, 
in  its  orange  envelope,  was  calmly  reposing 
in  Miss  PrisciUa's  parlour.  Telegrams  were 
rare  at  Fairview,  the  nearest  office  being 
three  miles  away,  and  Miss  PrisciUa's  Jane 
had  never  seen  one  before. 

Jane  concluded,  from  its  envelope,  also 
from  its  unstamped  condition,  that  it  was 
far  less  important  than  a  letter,  and  never 
thought  that  it  might  be  wise  to  send  it 
after  her  mistress. 

"Sorry  I  cannot  go  to  Fairview,"  so 
ran  Mrs.  Tom's  message.  "  Gircumstances 
have  arisen  to  detain  me  at  home.  I  con- 
sider you  engaged,  and  shall  expect  you  on 
the  1st" 

"Am  grateful  for  your  kindness,  but 
was   previously   engaged    to    remain    at 
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Fairview/'  Miss  Priscilla  telegraphed  back, 
while  blessing  the  laconic  mode  of  comma- 
nication  which  spared  her  feelings  and  her 
old-maidenly  bloshea 

Mrs.  Tom  never  thought  of  the  rector's 
second  marriage  without  wrath  and  scorn. 
At  his  age,  and  with  a  sweet  godchild  like 
her  Georgie  to  bestow  his  affections  on  I 
And  to  marry  a  penniless,  old-fashioned 
woman,  when  there  was  a  sister  of  her 
own  and  other  suitable  persons  within 
reach,  if  making  a  fool  of  himself  was 
imperative ! 

With  a  strong  conviction  of  her  own 
probity,  Mrs.  Tom  made  up  her  mind  to 
ignore  the  rector  and  his  wife  throughout 
weir  future. 

Whatever  anguish  this  decision  may 
have  caused  at  the  rectory,  all  signs  of  it 
were  carefully  concealed  by  George  and 
Priscilla,  and  no  one  seeing  them,  as, 
hand-in-hand,  they  go  down  the  hillside  of 
life,  would  ever  guess  that  a  canker  is 
gnawing  at  the  root  of  their  content 

Jane  has  replaced  Miss  Gaunt  in  the 
rectory  kitchen,  but  the  latter  indemnifies 
herself  for  her  wrongs  by  relating  to  all 
her  gossips  in  the  village  how  Miss  Priscilla 
swept  and  dusted  herself  into  the  rector's 
affections. 

As  to  Mr.  Edward  Glynn,  there  is  every 
probability  that  he  will  prove  himself 
better  than  Mr.  Hornby's  opinion  of  him, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  brea^^-literally  her 
daily  bread— which  Miss  Priscilla  flung  so 
lavishly  on  the  waters,  will  return  abun- 
dantly after  many  days. 


"ECHO." 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  London  season  was  at  its  height 
The  days  and  nights  swept  on  with  their 
endless  whirl  of  gaieties.  Light  feet 
waltzed,  and  smiling  lips  murmured  soft 
words,  which  meant  a  great  deal,  or  so 
little  that  the  flower-perfumed  breath  of 
the  very  next  ballroom  wafted  them  away, 
as  the  down  of  the  thistle  is  borne  by  the 
first  light  winged  breeza 

And  eyes  sparkled  and  laughed,  or 
wept  bitter  tears  when  no  one  watched; 
and  hearts  rejoiced  and  hoped,  or  longed 
and  grew  weary  unto  death. 

But  society  life  only  concerned  itself 
with  the  smiles,  and,  with  much  prudence 
and  reason,  ignored  such  foolish  things  as 
tears. 


Miss  Bathbome,  playing  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  that  brilliant  society  life, 
certainly  did  not  trouble  herself  about 
such  trifles. 

Her  eyes  were  the  brightest,  and  her 
feet  the  lightest  of  all  that  restless  and 
careless  throng  of  pleasure-worshippers^ 
And,  counting  lovers  by  dozens,  and  flat- 
terers by  hundreds — ^with  friends  not  a 
few,  and  of  acquaintances  many — whose 
rule  as  one  of  society's  queens  of  beauty 
no  one  disputed,  the  richest  heiress  of  the 
season,  who  would  dream  of  asking  if  a 
sigh  lurked  behind  the  bright  smile  with 
which  Miss  Rathbome  greeted  the  gay 
world  of  fashion  9 

What  was  the  amazement,  then,  not  to 
say  consternation,  of  society,  when  one  May 
night,  or  rather  early  morning,  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  balls  of  the 
season,  Miss  Rathbome  announced  her  in- 
tention of  leaving  townnezt  day — just  when 
her  list  of  engasements  was  full  to  over- 
flowing ;  when  sne  had  scarcely  an  hour  for 
the  next  month  to  call  her  own ;  when  her 
little  feet  rested  on  the  edge  of  a  perfect 
torrent  of  pleasures  and  amusements  I 

The  first  person  to  whom  she  made 
this  startling  announcement  was  her  last 
partner  at  the  ball,  who  stood  now  by  her  - 
side  in  the  flower-lined  corridor,  carefully 
drawing  round  her  a  soft  wrap,  aiid  taking 
rather  more  time  over  it  than  was  neces- 
sary. At  least,  so  thought  the  tired  and 
sleepy  chaperon,  waiting  discreetly  a  little 
distance  apart,  and  stifling  her  yawns  in 
her  fan. 

But  men  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to  chaperons  when  they  are  tendering 
these  last  services  to  their  partners, 
especially  when  their  partners  are  such 
as  Miss  Sathbome.  Certainly  this  man 
did  not 

He  had  just  drawn  the  soft  white  fur 
close  up  to  the  pretty  little  chin,  when  he 
was  stiurtled  for  a  moment  into  incredulous 
bewilderment  by  Miss  Rathbome's  sudden 
announcement 

**  Going    away  I      But For     an 

indefinite  time  !    When 1 " 

"Yes,"  Miss  Rathbome  said  with  a 
little  nod,  the  bright  face  looking 
deliciously  pretty  from  its  delicate  frame- 
work of  white  Lice,  gathered  carelessly 
round  her  brown  head ;  '*  yes.  You  look 
frightened." 

"  So  I  am,"  he  answered  gravely,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  face  had  grown  a  shade 
paler.  "  Why  are  you  going  9 "  he  asked, 
after  a  second's  pause,  during  which  she 
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bent  to  arrange  the  draperies  of  her  ball- 
dresa,  which  had  been  torn  in  the  dance. 

**  I  don't  quite  know,"  she  said,  looking 
up  again.  "  For  various  reasons — ^perhaps 
to  see  the  sun  rise." 

*'Yoa  can  see  him  rise  in  town,"  he 
answeredi  glancing  up  at  the  beams  falling 
through  we  painted  window  on  the 
landing  above  them.  "In  fact,  I  think 
he  is  getting  up  now." 

**  But  he  is  more  interesting  to  look  at 
over  the  hills  and  the  trees.  And  that 
reminds  me,  I  want  to  see  the  trees  too." 

'*  There  are  trees  in  town,"  he  said 
doubtfully,  *'  if  you  will  only  look  at  them 
— ^green  treesi  too,  just  now." 

*'Or8en  trees  that  make  your  heart 
aefae,  they  are  so  soon  marred  with  the 
smoke,  and  the  dust,  and  the  weary  noises 
we  make,"  she  said,  laughing,  gathering  up 
her  bouquet  and  her  fan  from  a  seat  near, 
and  moving  towards  her  chaperon,  who 
had  already  made  her  way  to  the  broad 
staircase  leadine  into  the  hall  below, 
where  the  tirea  serving-men  did  their 
best  to  speed  the  parting  guests. 

The  man's  face  seemed  to  grow  still 
graver  as  he  followed  Miss  Rathboma 
"Then  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  looked 
down  at  her. 

"Why  are  you  going  into  the  country  1" 
he  asked  abruptly. 

^'Have  not  I  told  youl"  she  said, 
smiling  up  at  hint 

"  No ;  and  you  kaow  that  you  have 
not" 

"No,"  she  answered,  and  she  glanced 
down  into  the  hall  beneath,  so  that  he 
could  not  see  her  eyes ;  "  I  have  not.  I 
am  going  to  worship  the  great  god  Paa" 

Then  she  laughed  —  a  low  laugh  of 
intense  amusement,  it  seemed  almost  of 
mocking  fun;  but  whether  the  mocking 
was  of  him  or  of  herself,  he  could  not  tell ; 
only  the  doubt  made  his  face  graver. 

*'Mis8  Bathbome's  carriage  stops  the 
way  I "  came  up  from  the  footmen  in  the 
hall  below. 

The  chaperon,  already  downstairs,  looked 
up  with  an  expression  of  relief  on  her  tired 
face.  Miss  Rathbome  nodded  and  smiled 
to  her. 

**  I  must  make  haste,"  she  said.  *'  Poor 
MrsL  Vere  is  worn  out." 

"  Wait  one  second,"  he  said  in  a  quick, 
low  voice.  "  Have  you  told  everybody  of 
this — caprice  1 " 

"Caprice  1  Yes ;  perhaps  that  is  a  good 
name  for  iU  I  did  not  think  of  that 
before." 


"  Or  have  you  only  told  me  ? "  he  went 
on,  apparently  not  noticing  her  interrup- 
tion ;  "  and  if  that  be  the  case,  why " 

"I  have  told  no  one  but  you  as  yet^" 
she  said,  moving  down  another  step,  "and 
why  I  have  told  you — well,  how  can  I  say  f 
It  wci8  a  caprice,  perhapa  Did  you  not 
say  once  that  I  was  the  embodiment  of 
all  the  capricee  which  mar  and  make  a 
woman)"  She  laughed  lightly  again. 
'*  Whatever  it  is  —  you  know  to-night 
that  I  am  going  away.  To-morrow,  all 
my  other  friends  will  know." 

"You  will  not  come  back  at  all — not 
after  having  seen  the  sun  rise,  and  looked 
at  the  fresh,  unstained  trees  1  Not  at  all, 
to  us  in  London  1 " 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  cannot  say  !  "  she 
saM,  turning  with  a  quickened  movement, 
and  looking  up  at  him  as  he  stood  on  a 
higher  step.  But  though  she  looked  at 
him,  there  was  a  faint  note  in  Eer  voice,  a 
curious  light  in  her  eyes,  which  gave  the 
impression  that  she  was  answering  some 
other  question  as  well  as  hia 

"It  will  depend,"  she  went  on,  the 
subtle  change  in  her  voice  dying  away, 
and  she  turned  once  more  to  descend  the 
stairs.  "It  will  depend  on  so  many 
things." 

"  Whether  you  see  spots  on  the  sun,  or 
dust  on  even  those  country  trees  1 " 

"Yes."  She  laughed  in  answer  to  the 
mockery  of  his  grave  voice.  "  Or  whether 
I  grow  weary  of  worshipping.  You 
forget  the  great  god  Pan,  Mr.  Seymour." 

He  did  not  speak  to  her  again,  but  when 
they  reached  the  last  stair  ne  offered  her 
his  arm,  and  led  her  across  the  hall  to  the 
open  door.  Mrs.  Vere  was  already  ia  the 
carriage.  As  Mr.  Seymour  and  Miss 
Rathbome  passed  through  the  hall-door, 
down  the  crimson  carpeted  steps,  into 
the  fresh  sweet  air  and  tender  light  of  the 
early  spring  morning,  still  and  unsullied 
yet  from  the  din  and  the  smoke  that  go 
up  all  day  from  the  great  Babylon,  Miss 
Rathborne  drew  in  a  quick,  long- breath. 

Mr.  Seymour  heard  it,  and  he  looked 
down  at  her,  a  curious  expression  coming 
into  his  own  face,  which  was  tired  and 
pale  in  the  searching  morning  light. 

Hers  was  just  faintly  flushed,  but  he 
could  not  read  in  it  the  answer  to  the 
question  his  eyes  were  asking. 

He  put  her  into  the  brougham,  and  she 
sank  down  with  a  tired  little  sigh  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Vere. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Seymour.  You  will  hear 
one  day  whether  I  find  the  country  dull," 
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she  said,  taming  her  face,  all  brightDees, 
again  to  him.  But  he  did  not  reply,  and 
the  brougham  drove  off,  leaving  him  stand- 
ing there  while  the  light  of  the  spring  day, 
dawning  into  golden  splendour  In  the  east, 
fell  upon'  him,  as  if  in  mockery  of  all  that 
was  artificial,  and  false,  and  restless,  and 
stained  with  sin  and  folly,  in  the  life  he, 
and  such  as  he,  held  to  be  the  height  of 
civilisation. 

He  was  not  given  to  moralising,  but  as 
he  turned  away  into  that  morning  light 
into  which  the  carriage  had  disappeared, 
his  face  grew  graver  than  ever. 

'*I  don't  understand,"  ho  muttered, 
"either  her  or  myself.  As  she  says,  it 
is  a  woman's  caprice.  Are  there  any 
woman's  caprices  worth  trying  to  under- 
stand 1  Or  are  hers  more  worth  trying 
to  understand  than  any  other's?  Might 
not  I  grow  tired  when  I  had  understood 
them,  just  as  she  will  grow  tired  of  this 
caprice  1  Then  what  would  become  of 
us  ?  Would  she  satisfy  me,  and — ^a  title 
satisfy  her  1 " 

CHAPTER  II. 

*' Don't  you  find  it  just  the  least  little 
bit  dull  ?  Just  the  least  little  bit,  as  if 
you  would  like  something  to  happen  1 
An  earthquake,  you  know,  or  a  fire — or 
a  visitor  I" 

"I  find  it  very  dull,"  said  Mrs.  Vere 
decidedly.     "  Just  as  dull  as  it  can  be  1 " 

Miss  Bathbome  turned  swiftly  round 
from  the  window,  and  gazed  at  Mrs.  Vere, 
sitting  with  a  book  in  the  most  com- 
fortable chair  of  the  pretty,  comfortable 
morning-room  of  Oakroyd  Hall. 

''DuU,  when  you  were  always  finding 
fault  with  me  in  town,  telling  me  that  I 
was  killing  you  and  myself  for  want  of 
rest  I  You've  had  plenty  of  rest  for  the 
last  week,  haven't  you ) " 

Miss  Bathbome's  pretty  hands  went  up 
to  the  back  of  her  head  in  a  gesture  of 
despair,  which  had  in  it,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  touch  of  personal  dismay. 

''  There's  a  medium  in  all  things,"  said 
Mrs.  Vere,  cutting  another  leaf  of  her 
novel,  with  the  air  of  a  person  much  too 
depressed  to  care  whether  the  hero  was 
to  be  found  dead  or  alive  on  the  next 
page.  *'It  is  rather  a  sudden  change — 
from  London  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
to  this  country  place,  with  all  the  houses 
empty  for  miles  round,  while  their  owners 
are  having  a  good  time  in  town." 

Miss  Rathborne  sank  down  into  the 
chair  nearest  her. 


'^  The  change  was  too  severe,"  she  said. 
"To  think  how  we  have  managed  to  live 
through  a  whole  week !  And  I've  never 
once  seen  the  sun  rise  1 "  this  with  a 
sudden  recollection  of  her  conversation  on 
that  London  staircase.  "  But  what  would 
be  the  use  of  getting  up  ?  I  should  die  if 
the  day  were  longer." 

"  Well,  but,  Mildred,  my  dear  child  I " 

*^  Don't — don't  ask  me  any  questions  1 " 
cried  Mildred  quickly,  stretching  out  her 
hand  to  Mrs.  Vere,  who  was  looking  at 
her  with  searching,  puzzled  eyes ;  "  above 
all,  don't  ask  me  why  I  came  down  here. 
I  don't  know  even  that  I  could  tell 
you ! " 

Then  she  sprang  up  quickly,  and  looked 
across  the  lawn  again  at  the  tender  tracery 
of  foliage,  at  the  glinting  lines  of  light,  at 
the  glories  of  spring  leaf  and  flower,  pass- 
ing already  into  the  flush  and  radiance  of 
summer. 

'^  See  1 "  with  a  quick  gesture  towards 
it  all,  a  gesture  through  which  ran  a 
curious  tbill  of  passion;  "perhaps  it 
was  because  the  country  is  so  beautiful, 
and  the  town  so  hard  and  unsatisfying; 
perhaps "  Then   her  mood  changed 


again,  and  she  opened  the  French  case 
mented  windows,  and  stepped  out  on  to  the 
gravel  path.  "  It's  just  lovely  1 "  she  said, 
turning  and  laughing  back  to  Mrs.  Vere, 
who  still  sat  watching  her.  '^  I  am  going 
to  see  how  many  more  apple-blossoms  have 
fallen  to-day." 

"  What  can  it  all  mean  1 "   said  Mrs. 
Vere  to  herself,  her  face  growing  troubled 
as  she   looked  after  the   graceful  figure 
crossing  the  sun-flecked  lawn.     ''There 
is  something  wrong.     What  is  iti     Can 
there  really  be  anything  between  her  and 
Fred   Seymour)     For  her  sake  I  hope 
not.     I  know  her  too  well,  for  all  her 
restless,  pleasure-loving  life,  to  believe  she 
could  ever  be  happy  with  a  man   such 
as  he.     She  is  true  and  pure,  for  all  her 
frivolities  and  coquetries;  and  he,  selfish, 
unprincipled,  believing  nothing.     Yet  she 
has  encouraged  him,  and  he,  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  his  fear  of  fettering  himself 
by  married  life,  does  care  for  her,  fight 
against  the  love  as  he  will.     But  she*— 
she  must  know  what  he  is !  Can  ambition 
have  anything  to  do  with  it?    The  old 
Duke  must  die  soon,  and  then  Seymonry    I 
thanks  to  his  wonderful  luck — in  other 
words,    the    death    of     all    intervening 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  nearer  claimants — . 
will  inherit  the  title  and  the  enormous 
property.     Can  she  be  ambitious  1     She 
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would  make  a  perfect  Duchess.  But  no, 
no  !  That  is  not  Mildred.  There  is  some- 
thing else.     What  can  it  be  1 " 

Bat  Mrs.  Vere  could  find  no  answer  to 
her  anxious  question. 

With  an  impatient  gesture,  she  tossed 
her  book  away.  She  had  grown  very  fond 
of  the  girl  during  the  two  years  she  had 
lived  with  her,  and  her  eyes,  quickened  by 
love,  had  discovered  that  there  was  some 
discord  in  Mildred's  life. 

"I  may  as  well  go  and  look  at  the 
apple-blossoms  too.  There's  nothing  else 
to  do  in  the  country  at  this  time  of  the 
year." 

She  made  her  way  across  the  lawn, 
through  the  shady  paths,  her  town-loving 
and  decidedly  bored  eyes  not  seeing  any 
beauty  in  the  glories  of  leaf  and  sun 
around  them.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
they  would  have  preferred  looking  on 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  carriages  and 
horsea 

A  little  gateway,  made  in  the  thick 
privet-hedge  encircling  the  flower-garden, 
led  into  the  orchard. 

Mra  Vere  passed  through  it»  and  went 
a  few  yards  across  the  blossom-strewed 
ground,  beneath  the  trees,  white  with 
their  fragrant  promise  of  abundant  harvest. 
Then  she  suddenly  stopped,  her  eyes 
opening  wider  in  amazement 

Beneath  one  of  the  apple-trees  stood 
Mildred  talking  to  a  man.  A^  stranger. 
Mrs.  Vere  had  never  seen  him  before. 
Not  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
for  there  was  not  a  man  at  home  just  at 
that  tima  A  man,  too,  her  quick  eyes 
recognised,  of  a  very  different  kind  to  those 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  their 
frivolous  world  of  fashion. 

Tall,  well-built,  but  with  a  slight  stoop 
of  the  shoulders,  as  if  they  were  often  bent 
over  some  absorbing  study,  with  features 
not  handsome  in  form,  but  possessing  the 
greatest  of  all  beauty — the  power  of  intel- 
lect and  strength  of  will,  combined  with 
the  tender  kindness  and  purity  of  purpose 
of  a  woman ;  eyes  deep-set  and  dreamy, 
when  not  taking  the  measure  of  any  par- 
ticular object,  but  searching  and  keen  as  a 
judge's  when  their  interest  was  awakened ; 
tines  of  toil  and  patient  endurance  round 
the  mouth  and  eyes.  A  coat,  not  of  the 
newest  cut  or  wear ;  the  face  thin  and  pale, 
in  spite  of  its  sunburn,  as  if  overwork  and 
mental  pressure  had  told  even  upon  his 
strength ;  and  the  man  talking  to  Mildred 
was  at  once  classed  by  Mrs.  Vere  as  some- 
thing foreign  to  their  own  world  of  pleasure, 


and  ease,  and  wealth.  Mildred  caught 
sight  of  her  between  the  trees,  and  beckoned 
her  forward,  her  face  smiling  and  faintly 
flushed  with  excitement 

'*It  isn't  an  earthquake,"  she  said, 
*'nor  a  conflsgration,  but  a  visitor  1  Let 
me  introduce  an  old  friend^ — at  least,  I 
have  known  him  since  I  was  a  baby.  You 
don't  mind  my  calling  you  an  old  friend, 
do  yon  1 "  witjfi  a  swift  turn  to  the  visitor, 
whose  grave,  quiet  face  flushed  slightly  as 
he  replied.  "Mr.  Galbraith."  Mrs.  Vere 
bowed,  vaguely  recognising  in  the  name 
that  of  a  man  of  science  whose  reputation 
was  already  European.  "  He  is  dreadfully 
clever,  knows  everything,  has  been  every- 
where, and  despises  everything " 

"Miss  liftthbome,"  Mr.  Galbraith  ex- 
claimed in  half-bewildered  remonstrance. 

"Silly,  I  mean — foolish  and  frivolous, 
yen  know.  Like  —  like  those  blossoms, 
for  instance,"  she  let  a  feV  she  held 
flutter  out  of  her  hand.  "  They  are  foolish 
little  flowers,  carried  away  by  every  gust 
of  wind.  And  this  is  Mrs.  Vere,  who 
takes  such  good  care  of  me,  and  does  her 
best  to  prevent  me  getting  blown  away 
too." 

*'  She  talks  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  1 " 
said  Mrs.  Vere.  "But  if  you  are  an  old 
friend  you  will  know  that" 

"  Oh,  but  he  has  not  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  finding  it  out  He  has  been 
abroad  for  two  years,  on  some  dangerous 
expedition  in  the  cause  of  science.  He 
was  not  to  come  home  for  another  year — 
that  is  his  home,  which  has  been  shut  up 
so  long,  down  in  the  valley — only  he  grew 
ill,  and  they  made  him  come  home,  and  he 
is  to  stay  here  to  rest  -Was  not  it  funny, 
my  seeing  him  1  I  was  just  looking  over 
the  hedge,  into  the  lane,  wishing  for  a 
visitor,  and  I  saw  him  coining  up  it  He 
almost  frightened  me  at  first.  I  thought 
it  was  his  ghost"  They  were  walking  side 
by  side  towards  the  gateway  again.  "  He 
only  arrived  yesterday,  and  then  quite 
unexpectedly.  Did  not  it  look  very  dismal 
when  you  arrived,  with  the  windows  all 
closed,  with  the  rooms  all  empty,  and  no 
one  waiting  to  greet  you  on  the  door- 
step ? " 

**  No ;  it  was  what  I  knew  would  be," 
answered  the  man  quietly. 

Was  it  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  blossom- 
laden  branches,  which  fell  across  the  girl's 
uplifted  face,  or  was  it  a  sudden  darkening 
of  the  laughing  eyes )  Whatever  it  was,  it 
had  vanished  as  they  stepped  into  the  sun- 
light again. 
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"  It  is  sach  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
what  must  be,  most  be!  But  for  this 
knowledge  of  the  inevitable,  we  might 
grow  so  bitter  and  rebellions,"  she  went 
on  again  in  the  same  light  voice. 

Mrs.  Vere,  who  never  pretended  to 
attempt  to  understand  Mildred  in  any  one 
of  her  moods,  did  not  trouble  to  try  to 
find  ont  anything  beneath  the  surface  of 
her  speeches.  But  the  man,  not  being 
accustomed  to  her — not  being,  in  fact, 
much  accustomed  to  any  woman,  looked 
down  at  her  a  little  puzzled.  Was  she  in 
jest  or  in  earnest  1 

Apparently  she  did  not  see  the 
grave  enquiry  of  his  eyes.  She  had 
already  fluttered  o£f  to  another  subject, 
one  totally  diiferent,  it  seemed,  in  the 
way  she  had — a  way  which  often  puzzled 
people,  who  could  not  always  make  out 
the  connection  between  her  last  speech  and 
the  next 

''  Does  the  old  house  look  the  same  to 
you  ? "  she  asked,  as  they  reached  the  lawn 
again,  and  faced  the  HalL  "  It  does  to 
me — always  the  same,  but  then,  I  never 
go  away  for  long.  Not  for  two  years. 
And  do  you  remember  the  dreadful  story 
attached  to  it  1  I  will  take  you  to  look  at 
the  hallHiteps  again.  The  stains  are  stUl 
there.  What  is  the  legend )  That  they 
will  remain  till  someone  who  is  nearest 
and  dearest  to  the  owner  of  the  house 
shall  be  struck  down  in  the  same  way  on 
the  steps,  and  his  blood  is  to  wash  out  the 
stains  of  the  other.  It's  a  horrible  story, 
isn't  it  1" 

The  bright  face  turned  white,  and  a 
shudder  shook  the  girl  from  head  to 
foot 

<'  Why  do  you  talk  about  such  ghastly 
things  I "  exclaimed  Mr&  Vere  in  quick 
reprimand,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  pale 
faca  "  It  is  so  silly  of  you.  Those  stupid 
old  stories  make  me  lose  all  patience. 
There  is  no  sooner  a  picturesque,  com- 
fortable old  house,  than  people  go  and 
tack  on  some  horror  to  it." 

"Bat  you  don't  believe  such  stories, 
Miss  Bathbome  1 "  asked  Oalbraith,  look- 
ing with  intense  surprise,  not  unmingled 
with  extreme  curiosity,  at  the  girl  It 
seemed  as  if  he  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
a  new  kind  of  study  opening  out  before 
him. 

"Of  course  I  don't,"  said  Miss  Eath- 
bome,  recovering  herself,  while  a  sudden 
hot  flush,  bom  probably  of  vexation  at 
her  own  foolishness,  swept  over  her  face 
from  brow  to  chin,  as  she  met  those  grave, 


enquiring  eyes.  "Only  it  is  rather  in- 
teresting, though  it  is — ^morbid.  ,Is  not 
that  the  word  t  But  then,  I  am  afraid  my 
mind  is  not  very  evenly  balanced.  I  can't 
look  at  everything  in  the  light  of  an 
abstract  science,  as  you  do.     Oh ! " 

They  had  come  to  the  gravel-path  lead- 
ing past  the  morning-room. 

A  man  stood  in  the  open  French-window. 
He  had  been  watching  them  advanca  As 
Mildred's  speech  broke  ofi*  in  a  low  startled 
exclamation,  he  stepped  out  to  meet 
them. 

It  was^Frederick  Seymour. 

"It  is  not  a  visitor  this  time,"  said 
Mildred,  looking  at  him,  an  indescribable 
expression  on  her  face,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Mrs.  Vera  "  We  could  not  possibly 
have  two  on  one  day,  in  such  a  place  as 
this.  How  did  you  manage  to  tear  your- 
self away  from  tofm  at  this  time  9"  hold- 
ing out  her  hand.  "  He  has  frightoned  us, 
has  not  he,  Mrs.  Vere  f " 

Mrs.  Yere  was  bound  to  make  some  sort 
of  reply,  and,  the  look  on  her  face  expressing 
an  amount  of  disapproval  her  good-breed- 
bg  rarely  allowed  to  appear  on  the  surface, 
she  entered  the  room. 

"  You  didn't  come  back,  so  I  thought  you 
must  be  finding  the  sun  getting  up  behind 
the  trees  so  intoresting  a  spectacle  that  I 
didn't  see  why  I  shouldn't  have  a  look  at 
him  too." 

"  The  spectacle  is  free  to  all ! "  she  said, 
with  an  odd  little  laugh,  and  a  compre- 
hensive gesture  towards  the  horizon  at  the 
back  of  them.  "  Now  come  in,  and  I  will 
give  ypu  both  some  toa." 

The  two  men  fell  back  to  let  her  pass 
through  the  window.  As  they  did  so  they 
took  a  quick  look  at  each  other — an 
instinctive  one,  apparently,  on  the  part  of 
Oalbraith,  for  he  had  no  particular  reason 
for  intoresting  himself  in  Seymour. 

But  as  he  looked,  a  startled  expression 
came  into  his  ejes,  changing  swiftly  into 
one  of  recognition,  almost  contemptuous 
in  ite  disapproval  and  indignation. 

The  other  man  met  the  look  with  one  of 
the  blankestindiflerence,withontthe  faintest 
touch  of  recognition.  But  then  he  had 
had  an  advantaga  He  had  seen  Oalbraith 
first  as  he  came  up  the  path  with  Mildred. 
If  he  had  not  wished  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance, he  had  had  time  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

Turning  carelessly  on  his  heel,  he,  too, 
entered  the  room,  while  Oalbraith,  his  face 
grown  grave  to  sternness,  followed  without 
a  word. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Oalbraith  did  not  stay  very  long. 

He  waited  for  the  tea,  whioh  Mildred 
poured  oat  for  him,  sitting  talking  to 
Mrs.  Yere,  but  with  his  eyes  straying 
every  now  and  then  to  the  tea-table,  where 
sat  Mildred,  Seymour  by  her  side. 

Apparently  they  were  quite  satisfied 
with  their  own  society,  and  did  not  join 
much  in  the  conversation  of  the  other 
two. 

After  each  glance,  Galbraith's  eyes 
grew  darker  and  more  troubled.  He  rose 
to  leave  at  last. 

Mildred  came  forvrard  to  speak  to  him. 

"You  are  going  so  soonf"  she  asked. 
"  We  are  sorry.  You  can't  think  how  dull 
we  have  been  finding  if 

"I  wonder  how  you  managed  to  tear 
yourself  away  from  the  London  gaieties/' 
he  answered^  taking  the  hand  she  held  out 
to  him.  '<  Was  anything  the  matter  with 
yott  1 " 

There  was  a  faint  anxiety  in  his  eyes  as 
they  rested  in  a  searching  way  on  her 
face. 

She  drew  her  hand  quickly  away. 

**  No.  What  could  be  the  matter  1  I 
could  eat,  and  sleep,  and  laugh.  Only  I 
wanted  to  come  to  the  country.  What  was 
it  I  wanted  to  come  for,  Mr.  Seymour  1 '' 

But  he  had  moved  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  where  he  was  carelessly  turning 
over  a  book  of  engravings. 

**  Oh  yes ;  I  think  I  know.  Indeed,  I  am 
quite  sure  I  know  now.  It  was  to  wait  for 
the  voice  of  the  great  god  Pan.  That  is 
rather  a  poetical  way  of  putting  it  Perhaps 
you  would  call  it  seeing  the  trees,  and  the 
grass,  and  the  flowers,  and  having  time 
to  think,  but  I  don't  think  you  would 
be  right  *  Do  you  know  that  sometimes 
men  of  science  are  wrong!  In  such  simple 
'  little  things,  too  1  But  perhaps  that  is  just 
it.  They  are  too  simple  for  them.  Now, 
I  mustn't  bother  you  any  longer.  You 
will  come  and  see  us  when  you  have  time, 
won't  you  1  We  shall  be  here  for  just  a 
Utae  longer. ' 

Galbraith  said  something  in  reply,  and 
then,  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Yere,  left 
the  room,  returning  Sejrmour's  careless  nod 
to  him  with  a  grave  bow  as  he  passed  him 
on  his  way  to  we  French- window. 

He  left  the  room  that  way  apparently 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  he  had  been 
aecustomed  to  thia  more  unceremonious 
manner  of  exit 

And  as  Mildred  watched  him,  a  faint 


light  stole  into  her  eyes,  as  if  the  simple 
fact  of  his  doing  so  pleased  her. 

"  He  has  not  forgotten,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  glad  he  has  not  forgotfcea  He  used 
to  be  here  a  great  deal  when  my  father 
was  alive.'' 

She  turned  to  Seymour,  who,  as  the 
other  man  left,  had  come  forward. 

Something  in  the  dark,  handsome  eyes, 
as  they,  too,  followed  the  retreating  figure 
of  Galbraith,  startled  Mildred,  intensely 
sensitive  to  all  impressions  as  she  was. 
The  pleased  flush  faded  from  her  face. 

**  Do  you  know  him  f"  she  asked  quickly. 
"And  are  you  two  enemies) " 

Seymour,  looking  after  Gkdbraith  in  that 
strange  intent  fashicp,  did  not  notice  the 
eyes  of  the  girl  resting  on  him.  The  quick 
question  seemed  to  disconcert  him  for  a 
second.  He  turned  his  back  upon  the  light 
falling  through  the  window. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  only  wondering 
in  what  class  of  reptUes  he  had  placed  ma 
Is  not  he  the  great  man  of  science  of 
to^ay  1 " 

"  And  the  apostle  of  the  future,  when 
there  will  be  no  more  drones  like  you  and 
me,"  said  Mildred  with  tragic  mockery. 

Quick  as  she  was,  she  had  not  noticed 
the  slight  pause  before  the  word  "no." 
And  Seymour's  face  being  turned  from  the 
light,  prevented  her  seeing  the  dull  red 
flush  which  darkened  its  skin. 

He  had  told  many  lies  to  women  in  his 
life,  but  it  was  the  first  one  he  had  ever 
told  her. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Seymour  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at 
one  of  the  small  inns  of  the  neighbouring 
town.  It  was  about  two  miles  from 
Oakroyd  Hall,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  his  making  his  way  out  to  it 

Not  that  he  seemed  to  have  any  purpose 
in  the  length  of  his  stay  at  the  dull  little 
country  town.  He  just  seemed  to  linger 
on  from  day  to  day  as  the  fancy  seized 
him,  not  troubling  himself  in  any  way 
about  his  numerous  engagements  in  town. 
He  certainly  showed  no  interest  in  any  of 
his  surroundings,  and  as  certainly  dis- 
played no  symptoms  of  being  bored.  Once 
when  Mrs.  Yere  asked  him  rather  sharply 
what  he  was  doing  in  such  a  dead-and- 
alive  old  place,  he  answered  that  he  was 
*' drifting."  An  answer  which  puzzled  her 
and  made  her  uneasy. 

A  week  went  by,  and  Mrs,  Yere  grew 
still  more  uneasy.  Some  indefinable 
change  in  the  girl  herself  deepened  it  She 
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seemed  to  grow  paler  and  thlDner,  but  it 
was  not  that  which  troubled  and  puzzled 
Mrs.  Yere.  It  was  a  curious  look,  which 
would  flash  at  times  into  her  eyes — a  look 
of  pain,  which  had,  Mrs.  Vere  could  have 
detslared,  a  curious  suggestion  of  fear  and 
of  almost  despair. 

As  the  days  went  on,  Mrs.  Vere  began  to 
long  for  someone  to  whom  she  could  turn 
for  advice.  But  there  was  no  one.  Mildred 
had  no  near  relations,  no  friends  nearer 
than  herself,  and  if  she  could  not  gain 
the  girFs  confidence,  no  one  else  could. 
Once  a  wild  thought  had  come  to  her  of 
Myles  Galbraith. 

She  had  found  out  that,  though  a  good 
many  years  younger,,  he  had  been  a  great 
friend  of  Mildred's  father,  and  that  most 
of  the  time  he  could  spare,  when  staying  at 
his  own  home  in  the  valley,  was  spent  at 
Oakroyd  HalL 

They  had  been  staunch  friends  from  the 
days  when  Galbraith,  only  an  enthusiastic 
young  student,  would  run  down  from  town, 
and  give  himself  a  brief  rest  among  the 
country  pleasures,  to  which  Rathborne, 
hating  town-life,  always  clung.  As  the 
years  went  on,  and  Galbraith  stepped 
gradually  forward  into  the  front  rank 
of  men  of  science,  the  friendship  only 
deepened. 

Rathborne  married,  but  his  wife  died 
early,  and  he  was  left  with  only  this  one 
little  girl,  who  grew  up  in  this  quiet  coun- 
try home,  seeing  scarcely  anyone  but  her 
father  and  Myles  Galbraith.  Three  years 
ago  her  father  died,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  aunt  left  her  an  enormous  fortune. 
After  that  her  life  quite  changed.  After 
her  mourning  was  over,  she  was  taken 
possession  of  by  friends,  a  chaperon  found 
for  her,  she  was  brought  up  to  London, 
presented,  and  became  the  brilliant  social 
success  she  was. 

Naturally  such  a  life  as  she  had  been 
leading  would  have  removed  her  far  enough 
from  the  world  in  which  Galbraith  lived, 
even  if  his  two  years'  absence  on  a  scientific 
expedition  had  not  separated  them  com- 
pletely. Mildred  had  told  her  how  little 
notice,  beyond  that  of  the  tender  kindness  of 
a  man  to  a  helpless  child,  he  had  ever  taken 
of  her  even  in  the  old  days.  "  Even  papa 
used  to  laugh  and  say  that  if  I  had  been  a 
beetle,  or  a  geological  specimen,  he  would 
have  made  him  my  guardian  when  he 
should  die;  but  not  being  either,  he 
thought  it  best  to  choose  someone  else, 
who  would  not  find  the  matter  so  difficult 
or  so  uninteresting."     And  now,  living 


only  for  science,  keeping  up  scarcely  one 
link  with  the  world  outnde,  was  it  likely 
he  could  be  expected  to  help  in  such  a 
difficult  matter  as  this  1 

It  showed  how  little  interest  he  took 
in  her,  that  since  that  afternoon,  a 
whole  week  ago  now,  he  had  never  been 
up  to  the  Hall,  though  he  was  still  at  his 
house  in  the  valley. 

Matters  were  in  this  unsatisfactory  state 
when,  one  evening,  Mildred  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  hall-door,  talking  to  Seymour 
and  Mr&  Vere.  Galbraith,  passing  the 
lodge-gates,  caught  sight  of  them.  Some- 
thing in  Seymour's  attitude,  as  he  bent  his 
head  to  speak  to  her,  standing  close  by  her 
side,  struck  him.  A  low  exclamation  broke 
from  him,  and  the  far-off,  abstracted  look 
vanished  from  his  eyes. 

"It  is  he  I  I  am  certain,  though  for 
some  reason  he  pretends  not  to  recognise 
me.  Can  it  be  that  he  means  anything 
here  1  It  would  be  too  terrible.  To  be 
bound  for^life  to  a  man  such  as  that  1  And 

Rathborne "    At  the  thought  of  the 

man  who,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  had  been 
such  a  faithful  friend  to  him,  Galbraith's 
face  CTow  heavy  and  troubled. 

"  His  child  1  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
don't  understand  any  of  these  thinga  She 
would  only  resent  my  interference.  Such 
a  spoilt,  petted  child  as  die  is!  Yet, 
perhaps,  her  fashionable  life  has  not  quite 
changed  her.  She  was  sweet  and  trua 
Hearts  cannot  change  so  completely — not 
even  in  such  a  world  as  she  has  lived  in 
for  the  last  two  yean.  But  what  can  I 
dof  I  am  nothing  to  her."  He  had 
ridden  to  the  end  of  the  lane  as  he 
thought,  the  powerful  face,  with  its  lines 
of  thought  and  intellectual  toil,  growing 
troubled  and  harassed.  "I  must  do  some- 
thing ! "  he  said,  reining  up  abruptly  his 
horse,  and  turning  back,  "  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  friendship— for  her  sake  1 " 

He  dismounted,  and  asked  a  little  boy, 
who  came  running  out  of  the  lodge,  to 
hold  his  horse,  and  then  he  went  up  the 
drive  to  the  house.  The  little  group  was 
still  standing  on  the  low,  broad  steps  of 
stone  which  led  up  to  the  hall-door.  It  was 
these  steps  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
legend  of  the  Hall.  Manyyearsago,a  young 
man  had  entered  its  door  as  a  friend  of  the 
then  owner.  He  had  gone  in  all  confidence, 
believing  in  the  faith  of  the  man  who  had 
invited  him.  He  had  partaken  of  his 
hospitality,  and  as  the  evening  wore  on, 
he  and  some  other  guests  present  had  sat 
down,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  to 
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gamble.  A  quarrel;  fierce  words;  a  drawine 
of  swords;  and  the  guest,  who  had  entered 
a  few  hours  before,  was  carried  oat  of  the 
hall-door  wounded  to  death.  But  the 
story  went  that  it  had  not  even  the  fair- 
ness of  a  drunken  brawl ;  that  it  had  been 
an  affair  of  premeditated  venffeance.  That 
the  young  man  had  incurred  the  anger  of 
his  vindictive  host,  who,  violating  all  laws 
of  honour  and  sacred  covenants  of  hospi- 
tality, had  planned  and  carried  out  the 
atrocious  murder.  In  support  of  this 
were  shown  strange  stains  and  splashes— 
here  trickling  in  what  appeared  winding 
streams,  there  lying  in  pools  of  a  dull, 
red  hae-~on  the  stone  steps;  and  from  them 
rose  the  legend  that,  until  some  other 
blood  should  wipe  out  the  blackness  and 
treachery  that  stained  the  home  of  the 
Rathbomes,  those  ominous  stains  would 
remain. 

Curiously  enough,  as  Galbraith  went  up 
the  drive,  Mildred,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Yere's 
indignant  remonstrance,  was  pointing  out 
the  marks  and  telling  the  legend  to 
Seymour. 

"Really,  Mildred,  one  would  say  the 
story  had  some  morbid  attraction  for  you  ! 
Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Galbraith  1  I  shall  ask  him 
to  forbid  you,  as  an  old  friend,  to  talk  such 
rubbish  1 " 

Mrs.  Vere  turned  quickly  and  appealed 
to  him  as  he  came  up.  Mildred  held  out 
her  hand  silently,  but  she  smiled  a  pleasant 
greeting  to  him,  though  it  seemed,  even  to 
his  usually  unobservant  eyes,  that  her  face 
had  grown  paler  since  he  last  saw  it. 

Then  he  looked  keenly  at  Seymour,  who 
met  the  look  with  the  same  cool  indifference, 
making  some  careless  movement  of  recog- 
nition, then  turned  away  again,  apparently 
to  inspect  once  more  the  traces  of  the 
ghastly  story. 

Galbraith's  face  grew  suddenly  dark 
with  anger  and  contempt 

"We  have  met  before,  I  think,  Mr. 
Seymour,  though  you  have  apparently  for- 
gotten so  unimportant  an  event,"  he  said 
with  a  curious  intonation. 

Seymour  looked  up  again. 

"  I  bee  your  pardon.  One  sees  so  many 
strange  uces,  knocking  about  the  world  as 
I  do,  that  one  is  apt  to  forget,"  he  said 
wiUi  careless  courtesy,  though  it  seemed 
as  if  Uie  lines  about  his  eyes  deepened  a 
little,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  as  if  the 
sun's  setting  rays  caught  them.  ''One 
forgets." 

"  Yes — sometimes." 

Mildred  looked  quickly  from  one  man 


to  the  other.  Mrs.  Yere  gazed  steadily 
before  her. 

A  sudden  feeling  of  unutterable  con- 
straint seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  them 
all.  Seymour's  face  was  the  only  one 
which  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  it,  as 
he  stood  carelessly  playing  with  a  spray  of 
the  rose-tree  growing  up  the  housa 

Mrs.  Yere  oroke  the  short  silence.  A 
sudden  impulse  seized  her. 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  should  stand  here 
upon  these  uncomfortable  steps,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Galbraith.  "Let  us  go  over  to 
that  seat  under  the  elms.  We  can  leave 
thece  two  to  the  contemplation  of  thoee 
dismal  marka" 

For  one  second  Galbraith  hesitated,  then 
followed  her. 

Mildred  stood  quite  still,  watching  them 
as  they  crossed  the  lawn.  Seymour  let 
the  spray  fall,  and  watched  her.  As  he 
looked,  his  face  turned  suddenly  white,  and 
an  exclamation,  like  a  smothered  impreca- 
tion, broke  from  his  lips.  She  did  not 
hear  it.    She  was  still  watching. 

"  Miss  Bathbome,"  he  spoke  gently,  but 
his  voice  was  not  so  clear  as  usuial,  "  what 
do  you  see — the  great  god  Pan  1 " 

She  turned  sharply  to  him,  his  voice 
bringing  her  back  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  presence.  For  one  second  she  gazed 
at  him,  a  bewildered,  startled  look  in  her 
eyes^  in  which  lingered  still  the  reflection 
of  a  bitter  pain,  a  hopeless  longing. 

Bat  two  years'  traming  in  the  world  of 
fashionable  stoicism  and  self-control  were 
not  lost  now.  She  laughed  softly,  though 
her  lips  were  not  quite  steady. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "But  he  is  disap- 
pointing— as  most  things  ara  I  should 
have  stayed  in  London.  The  dream  of 
what  might  be  was  better  than  the  reality 
of  what  is." 

An  indescribable  look,  dark  with  infinite 
regret  and  pain,  swept  over  his  faca  Then 
he  came  nearer. 

"  But  you  did  not  stay  in  London.  You 
came  here,  and — I,  too,  had  to  follow.  I 
had  a  message  to " 

"  Don't  1  Don't  say  anything  that  will 
hurt  yourself— or  me — anything  we  should 
always  be  sorry  for  afterwards." 

She  was  facing  him;  her  face  was  no 
longer  pale,  but  flushed  with  painful  ex- 
citement, her  eyes  brilliant  yet  pleading. 

"  I  shall  not,"  he  answered,  still  speak- 
ing with  the  same  studied  quietness.  "  It 
is  something  that  I  must  say  now,  though 
I  have  kept  it  back  from  Uie  first  day  I 
knew  you.  I  have  fought  against  it,  rebelled 
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against  it;  you  mast  know  how  mach| 
for  you  are  a  woman,  and  can  read  onr 
hearts  whether  we  will  or  not.  I  tell  yoa 
that  I  would  not  give  in  to  this  thing,  that 
tormented  me,  ana  yet  gave  me  the  tnlest 
delight  I  had  ever  felt  in  all  my  days.  I 
had  tired  of  everything.  The  object  no 
sooner  won  was  worthless;  I  had  tried 
everything,  and  only  came  back  to  the 
point  that  there  was  nothing  worth  the 
grieving  over  or  rejoicing  over.  Now,  I 
know  what  a  fool  I  have  been." 

*(  Why  are  you  telling  me  all  this  ? " 

"  Because  I  wish  you  to  understand  that 
I  love  you  1  I  love  you ! "  He  had  broken 
out  from  his  forced  calm  now,  and  drawn 
cloBcr  to  her.  "  For  two  whole  years  1 
Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  now  1 " 

"Nothine.  Only  that  I  guessed  —  I 
knew  this  all  along,  and — I  let  you  go  on. 
I  wronged  you — I  let  you  believe  things 
which  give  you  the  right  to  speak  like 
this  now !  But  yon  knew  me — ^you  knew 
me  as  a  flirt — heartless,  frivolous " 

"Yes,"  he  interrupted  her,  smiling 
slightly,  his  face  pale;  **  I  knew  you  as  you 
wera  But  I  went  into  it  with  my  eyes 
open.  I  knew  what  I  risked.  We  both 
knew  that,  and  if  we  played  with  sharp 
swords,  we  knew  they  were  sharp,  and  it 
is  our  own  fault  if  we  cut  our  fingers." 

"  Ah,  stop  !  Don't  speak  any  more  like 
this!  I  have  been  heartless,  I  know;  I 
have  been  wicked — cruel,  if  you  wOI ;  but 
I  was  suffering,  too  1  I  was  trying  an  ex- 
periment— not  on  you,  but  on  myself.  And 
the  experiment  has  failed,  and  I  am  sadder 
at  heart  than  ever,  and  I  have  made  you 
suffer,  too — and  I  cannot  explain.  I  can 
only  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  And — 
and No  ;  it  is  all  of  no  use  1 " 

She  was  crying,  and  the  sight  of  her 
tears  seemed  to  hurt  him,  for  he  turned 
away. 

"  Yoa  do  not  know  ! "  she  cried ;  "you 
do  not  know  I  If  you  did,  you  would  be 
sorry  for  me,  as  I  am  for  you." 

Bad  as  he  had  been ;  unprincipled  as  he 
still  was,  where  his  pleasures  or  his  desires 
were  involved ;  sufish  as  a  life  spent 
wholly  for  self  could  make  him;  he  yet 
had  chivalry  enough  left  in  him  to  respect 
the  secret  he  had  surprised,  which  she  had 
so  unwittingly  betrayed,  and  which  she 
still  believed  her  own. 

The  summer  dusk  was  stealing  up  over 
the  garden,  already  the  shadows  lurking  in 
the  shrubs  and  tall  clusters  of  trees 
had  spread  over  the  lawns  and  paths. 
Mrs.  Yere  and  Galbraith,  who  had  been 


talking  earnestly  beneatii  the  group  of 
elms,  were  sQent  now  as  tiiej  came  slowly 
towards  the  two  standing  on  the  stone 
steps. 

The  last  lights  of  the  day  that  was 
done,  seemed  to  have  gathered  themselves 
up  and  concentrated  themselves  upon  the 
dark-stained  stones.  The  thick  bushes  of 
some  scented  flowering  -  shrub  growing 
close  up  to  the  side  of  the  house  on  the 
left,  made  this  lingering  effort  of  the 
dying  day  still  clearer,  and  showed 
more  plainly  Mildred  and  Seymour,  as 
they  stood  a  little  apart  from  each  other. 

Mrs.  Yere  and  GiJbraith  looked  up  at 
Mildred  as  they  drew  near.  Then  a  curious 
expression,  a  land  of  dawning  light,  some- 
thing like  the  awakening  consciousness 
which  steals  into  a  sleeper's  face  as  he 
passes  slowly  from  dreams  to  realities — an 
expression  which  was  not  glad,  nor  sorry, 
but  rather  vaguely  troubled  and  bewildered, 
came  into  Gidbriith's  eyes,  and  he  turned 
his  face  away  towards  the  dark  shrubbery, 
as  if  the  light  lingering  on  the  steps 
dazzled  him. 

^  GU)od  Heavens  1 "  A  low  cry  of  uncon- 
trollable horror,  and  the  next  second  he 
had  dashed  past  Mrs.  Yere,  and  flung  him- 
self between  Seymour  and  the  shrubbery. 

A  flash  of  light  from  the  thick  leaves,  a 
quick,  sharp  report,  and  Galbraith  reeled 
and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  two  standing 
there. 

There  was  a  cry  of  infinite  terror  from 
the  two  women,  an  oath  from  Seymour,  as 
they  sprang  to  the  help  of  Galbraith,  while 
the  servants,  attracted  by  the  pistol-shot 
and  the  screams,  came  hurrying  out  of  the 
house. 

Then  Mildred  fell  back,  shuddering  from 
head  to  foot^  her  face  white  as  death,  her 
lips  strained  and  blue.  Her  strength 
had  failed  her.  She  could  do  nothing, 
while  from  where  Galbraith  lav  stole  out 
a  dark  stream,  spreading  slowly  over  the 
fatal  steps.  The  prophecy  of  her  house 
had  been  fulfilled  before  her  eyes.  With 
an  uncontrollable  gesture  of  horror  she 
flung  up  her  hands  before  her  face  to  shut 
out,  if  possible,  sight  and  sound. 

Seymour,  giving  quick,  low  words  of 
command  to  the  excited,  bewildered  ser- 
vants, saw  the  gestura  If  he  had  not 
understood  before,  he  did  now.  He  bent 
down  to  assist  Galbraith.  Some  strange 
sense  of  his  presence  seemed  to  pierce 
the  clouds  of  unconsciousness  which 
held  Galbraith  senseless.  He  stirred, 
then  opened  his  eyes,  and  met  those  of 
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Seymour.  His  lips  moved,  and  Seymour 
bent  down. 

'<  Stay — ^before  yoa  help  me.  I  shall  tell 
her  the  story." 

A  slight  smile  flickered  across  Seymour's 
pale  lips. 

"  As  you  will/'  he  said  after  an  imper- 
ceptible pause ;  "yet  it  may  not  matter  so 
much  as  you  think." 

Bat  Galbraith  did  not  hear  the  low  voice, 
for  he  had  fainted  again. 

CHAPTER   V. 

But  the  story  was  not  told  by  Gal- 
braith, after  all  He  lay  senseless  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  Oakroyd  Hall,  while  the 
story  became  public  property.  A  nine 
days'scandal,  which  shocked,  andinterested, 
and  moved  with  an  excited  curiosity  the 
world  of  fashion  assembled  in  town,  for 
one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  was 
a  member  of  that  world.  A  terrible 
story  enough.  A  young  wife,  foolish  and 
weak,  a  husband  betrayed ;  and  the  man 
who  was  the  author  of  all  the  treachery 
and  dishonour  was  Seymour. 

It  had  all  h^>pened  five  years  before,  in 
France.  For  the  sake  of  the  husbatfd's 
rank,  it  had  been  hushed  up  as  well  as  it 
could  be. 

Bat  the  husiband — old  and  an  invj^lid — 
already  harassed  and  nearly  rained  by  his 
wife's  frivolities  and  [extravagances,  could 
not  bear  this  last  blow.  He  went  out  of 
his  mind,  and  for  the  last  five  years  had 
been  kept  under  constraint  in  his  own 
home  in  Brittany,  while  his  madness,  for- 
getting all  else,  never  forgot  for  one 
moment  the  desire  of  vengeance.  For 
five  years  he  waited  patiently,  then  one 
day  he  succeeded  in  eluding  his  atten- 
dants. With  the  cunning  of  a  madman, 
and  with  a  purpose  which  never  swerved, 
he  tracked  Sejmour  to  £ngland,  and 
found  him  at  last  at  Oakroyd  Hall.  He 
was  captured,  and  was  quiet  enough  then. 
He  was  satisfied  that  he  had  avenged  his 
honour,  his  poor  sick  brain  not  under- 
standii^  that  Seymour  had  been  saved  by 
the  devotion  of  Galbraith. 

After  his  insanity  was  proved,  he  was 
taken  back  to  France,  where  he  died  a 
week  or  two  later.  Seymour,  too,  after 
it  was  all  over,  left  the-  country  for  an 
indefinite  time,  till  the  fashionable  mind 
should  veer  back  again  to  the  important 
fact  that  he  was  the  heir  to  a  dukedom. 
The  woman  was  dead,  and  her  memory 
was  no  more.     Nothing  more  than  the 


whisper  breathed  about  such  men  as  he, 
"  There  was  a  story  once " 

Galbraith,  who  happened  to  be  in  Brit- 
tany at  the  time,  staying  with  some  neigh- 
bours of  the  unfortunate  husband,  knew 
the  story,  and  it  was  the  thought  of  it  that 
made  the  idea  of  a  girl  like  Mildred  marry- 
ins  such  a  man  abhorrent  to  him.  Not 
belonging 'himself  to  the  fashionable  world, 
he  could  not  see  that  honour,  faith,  and 
purity  weighed  light  in  the  balance  against 
a  dui^  coronet. 

And  Mildred — as  she,  too,  having  learned 
the  story,  thought  over  it  during  the  long 
summer  days,  when  Myles  Galbraith  lay 
between  life  and  death  under  her  roof — ^was 
filled  with  shame  and  loathing  at  the  re- 
membrance of  the  experiment  she  had 
tried  on  herself,  with  that  man  for  the 
means,  and  ambition  for  the  end ;  of  how 
she  had  tried  to  forget  all  that  was  best 
in  herself,  by  striving  'to  force  herself  to 
care  for  another  whom  she  knew  in  her 
heart  she  could  never  look  up  to  nor 
respect 

For  she  knew  that  all  that  was  best  in 
her  had  gone  out  with  her  heart  when  she 
gave  it,  still  but  a  child  in  her  father's 
house,  to  Myles  Galbraith.  As  she  looked 
back  she  acknowledged  that  it  was  that 
love,  hopeless,  despairing  as  it  had  been, 
which  had  kept  her  life  from  becoming 
wholly  foolish,  heartless,  frivolous.  Better 
to  have  loved  a  hopeless  love  like  this, 
than  have  been  contented  to  become  a 
Dachess  and  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as 
Frederick  Seymour.  Yet  it  had  been  the 
last  despsdring  efibrt  to  avoid  this  fate 
which  had  made  her  leave  the  town  to 
seek  strength  in  the  country. 

Galbraith  was  not  of  their  world,  not  of 
their  thoughts,  nor  of  their  deeds.  Life 
with  him  was  a  beautiful  reality — true, 
earnest,  ever  striving  after  an  ideal  which 
only  rose-higher  the  nearer  he  drew  to  it. 
Ah,  and  she  could  have  dreamt  even  for 
one  single  moment  that  he  could  look 
upon  her  1  In  those  days,  when  she  sat 
waiting  through  the  long,  weary  hours — 
in  the  nights  when  she  could  not  sleep  for 
the  pain  of  not  knowing  whether  the  next 
day  was  to  bring  life  or  death,  she  grew 
very  humble,  very  pitiful,  very  sorry  even 
for  the  other  man  wandering  over  the  face 
of  the  earth;  for  surely,  if  he  had  had 
such  a  love  to  guide  and  influence  his 
life,  even  all  unwittingly  as  this  one  had 
done  hers,  he  could  not  have  failed  so 
terribly. 

Bat  a  day  came  at  last — ^a  perfect  day. 
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fall  of  BunshiDe,  and  scents  of  roses, 
when  the  shadows  passed  away  from  her 
hoa6& 

Myles  Galbndth  was  saved!  Then 
came  long  days  of  convalescence,  when, 
too  weak  yet  to  be  moved,  he  was  still 
forced  to  stay  on  at  Oakroyd  HalL  Days 
when  Mildred  could  tend  on  him,  and 
wait  on  him,  amusing  him,  reading  to 
him,  playing  to  him.  All  the  coquetries 
with  which  she  had  bewildered  and  fasci- 
nated her  other  world  were  gone  from  her, 
leaving  her  only  frank,  and  sweety  and 
natural,  till  Mra  Yere,  much  perplexed 
in  her  mind  with  all  that  had  gone  before, 
and  all  that  was  still  going  on,  could  only 
shake  her  head  very  doubtmlly,  bewildered 
by  the  change,  and  dimly  beginning  to 
comprehend. 

It  was  Sunday.  A  beautiful  morning 
in  July.  When  Mildred  and  Mrs.  Yere 
came  in  from  church,  Mrs.  Yere  went 
indoors  to  divest  herself  of  her  bonnet, 
but  Mildred  made  her  way  to  the  favourite 
seat  of  Galbraith,  now  able  to  be  out  of 
doors. 

From  beneath  the  shade  of  the  elms  he 
could  watch  her  as  she  came  across  the  sun- 
lit turf,  her  dainty  gown  a  marvel  of  cream 
laces  and  soft  mushn,  while  from  the  laoe- 
frilled  parasol  shading  her  face,  to  the 
little  French  shoes  on  her  feet,  she  bore 
the  impress  of  the  rich  world  of  fashion  to 
which  she  belonged.  Her  whole  toilette 
was  simple,  but  even  to  his  inexperienced 
eyes,  its  simplicity  was  but  a  disguise  of 
extreme  costliuess.  As  he  watched  her 
coming  over  the  velvet  of  the  turf, 
with  the  sunlight  falling  all  around 
her,  with  scarlet  masses  of  blossom 
making  brilliant  gleams  of  colour  in  the 
background,  his  face,  pale  and  thin  from 
the  fierce  fight  with  death,  grew  graver 
and  paler  stiU. 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  he 
had  been  watching  her  as  she  came  up, 
and  after  the  conventional  good-morning — 
for  she  had  not  seen  him  before  that  day — 
she  moved  a  few  steps  from  him,  and 
stood  looking  out,  too,  on  the  scene. 

Then  he  noticed  that  the  pretty  face  had 
grown  much  paler,  and  that  a  pathetic, 
wistful  look  had  stolen  into  the  lines  of  the 
mouth.  In  some  way,  the  look  and 
the  delicacy  seemed  to  contradict  all  the 
fashion  and  costliness  of  her  dress.  They 
made  him  forget  that  she  was  the  brilliant 
beauty.  He  only  remembered  that  she 
was  the  girl  who  had  been  very,  pitifal  and 
gentle  to  him  in  his  illness. 


"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  a  dreadful 
burden  to  you,"  he  said  abruptly. 

Her  face  was  suddenly  dyed  a  hot 
crimson,  but  she  turned  gently  to  him. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  How  can  you  think 
such  a  thing  1  You  who  so  nobly  risked 
your  life  to  save  another  man's  f " 

He  made  a  restless  movement  with  hid 
hands,  then  he  looked  earnestly  at  her. 

"I  went  willingly  to  help  him,  as  I 
would  have  done  to  any  man,  but " — the 
pale  quiet  of  his  face  was  troubled  a  little, 
but  he  went  on  steadily — "  do  you  know, 
as  I  ran  up,  the  story  you  told  me  of  those 
steps  came  suddenly  back  to  me,  and  it 
reminded  me  of  you.  I  was  afraid  for  you 
as  welL  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  legend 
might  be  fulfified,  and  though  I  would 
have  desired  for  you,  for  your  father's 
sake,  that  he  should  be  nothing  to  yon, 
yet  I  could  not  have  stood  by  and  seen 
him  hurt  His  life  became  more  sacred  to 
me  for  your  sake." 

"  You  thought  of  me,  too  I "  she  echoed 
with  a  faint  smile.     "  It  was  good  of  you." 

So  he,  too,  thought  that  Frederick 
Seymour  was  her  "  nearest  and  dearest" 
As  if  all  that  had  gone  before  bad  not 
been  hard  enough ! 

"  But  I  was  mistaken  1 "  he  asked  more 
earnestly.  "  For  your  own  sake  and  happi- 
ness, ,  you  can  say  there  was  notlung 
between  you  and  him)  You  will  not 
think  me  impertinent ;  I  was  a  friend  of 
your  father's,  and  for  him " 

"There  is  nothing  between  us,"  she 
said  softly,  looking  away  again,  though 
her  face  seemed  to  have  grown  too  sUll 
and  pale  to  flush  ever  again. 

He  drew  in  his  breath  quickly — whether 
in  a  sigh  of  relief,  or  from  another  feeling 
nearer  pain,  he  did  not  know.  Then  a 
silence  fell  between  them. 

The  garden  was  full  of  the  sunny 
radiance ;  the  scents  of  flowers  and  earth 
went  up  to  the  heavens,  blue  and  cloudless 
above  them.  There  was  a  lazy  twitter 
from  the  birds  in  the  trees  and  bushes, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  as  their  wings 
fluttered  through  the  branches.  And  over 
all,  the  strange  peace  which  seems  to 
hush  into  rest  the  country  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  peace  affected  her 
whose  heart  had  been  hot,  and  restless, 
and  aching  for  so  long.  A  tender  light 
fell  on  her  tired  face,  and  she  turned  to 
him,  meeting  his  eyes,  which  had  been 
watching  her. 

"  Is  not  the  country  beautiful  on  Sun- 
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day  1  Do  you  know  what  it  reminds  me 
off  It  is  as  if  a  hand  had  been  laid  on 
the  brow  of  the  earth,  and  a  voice  had 
said  :  '  Hnshi  be  still — ^for  this  one  day  at 
least  I'" 

As  he  met  the  dreamy  gaze  of  her  eyes, 
a  look  of  bewildered  amazement,  of  intense 
gladness,  flashed  into  his.  Even  yet,  he 
had  not  known  her  to  be  so  in  sympathy 
with  earth's  great  voices. 

She  understood  what  his  face  said. 

'*  Oh,"  she  cried,  catching  her  breath,  as 
if  wounded  to  the  quick,  "  don't  you  re- 
member how  Echo  caught  up  and  repeated 
the  great  words  of  the  god  Nature  ?  In  a 
foolish,  silly  way,  if  you  will ;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  power  in  her  to  be 
able  to  gather  up  the  sounds  and  repeat 
them,  even  in  that  weak  way.  Don't 
you  think  it  may  be  even  so  with  us 
— poor  fluttering  butterflies  of  fashion) 
Do  you  think  there  is  never  anything 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  flickering 
in  the  sunshine  1  No  swift  currents,  nor 
deep  eddies)"  AH  the  quiet  had  gone 
now.  She  was  speaking  in  quick,  pas- 
sionate tones,  the  colour  coming  and 
going  in  her  face,  her  eyes  bright  with 
pain  and  defiance. 

He  had  misunderstood  her  so  long. 
Well,  he  should  not  do  so  any  longer. 
He  should  be  compelled  to  see  beneath  the 
surface  of  her  society-life  for  once.  Then 
she  would  put  him  from  her  for  always. 
'With  a  gesture  of  infinite  pain  and  re- 
proach she  turned  away.  But  Myles 
Galbraith,  whose  face  had  grown  very 
white  as  she  spoke,  into  whose  eyes  had 
come  a  strange  new  light — a  light  which 
was  yet  more  than  half  pain,  stepped  in 
front  of  her,  and  barred  her  passage. 

''Will  you  stay  for  just  one  little 
moment  1"  he  said,  the  quiet  voice  un- 
steady and  strained.  "  You  have  been  so 
good  to  me  already,  you  have  done  so 
much  for  me  during  these  past  weeks,  and 
yet  I  am  going  to  ask  you  just  one  thing 
mora  Just  one  moment  in  which  I  can 
explain — a  moment  in  which  I  must 
give  you  pain;  for  I  know  you  will  be 
sorry  for  me ;  more  than  I  am  for  mysell 
For,  at  least " 

With  a  swift  gesture  of  his  hand,  as  if 
putting  something  from  him,  he  broke  off 
abruptly,  and  then  went  on  again  in  the 
same  strained  voice : 

"  But  I  cannot  bear  you  to  think  that  I 
should  misjudge  you.  At  first  I  did.  You 
were  so  different  to  anything  that  I  had  ever 
known,  that  I  could  not  be  expected  to 


understand  anything  so  wonderful — so 
beautiful.  But  since  I  have  been  here — 
since  I  have  seen  you,  day  by  day — since 
my  eyes  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
brightness  of  your  presence,  and  I  can  see 
beneath  the  brilliance,  I  have  learned  only 
too  well  what  you  are.  Ah,  there !  I 
have  wounded  you,  I  see.  I  kngw  that  it 
must  be  so.  Yet  I  could  not  bear  you  to 
misjudge  me.  Ah,  don't  look  at  me  like 
that !  Do  you  think  that  I  did  not  know 
the  folly  of  it  alii  I,  who  am  nearly 
twenty  years  older  than  yourself — grave 
and  quiet  enough  with  work,  and  fighting 
life's  hardest  battle,  to  be  even  many  years 
older ! " 

He  had  steadied  the  broken  pain  of  his 
voice,  and  was  even  smiling,  though  his 
lips  were  as  white  as  the  gown  she  wore. 

Love  had  been  a  long  time  coming  into 
his  life,  but  now  that  it  had  come,  it  had 
come  with  such  a  power  and  passion  that 
to  his  dying  day  he  would  never  be  able  to 
repel  it  But  he  did  not  tell  her  this,  only, 
as  she  still  looked  away,  silent,  his  face 
contracted  with  sharp  pain. 

"  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  for  hurting 
you  like  this  1 "  he  asked  gently.  "  I  had 
no  right  to  wound  you.  It  was  wicked  of 
me — unutterably  selfish ;  but  you  will 
believe  that  I  did  not  expect  any- 
thing 1 " 

Then  she  turned  quickly  to  him,  stepping 
back  a  pace  or  two  to  put  more  distance 
between  them,  her  face  flushing  and 
paling,  but  her  eyes  bright  and  steady. 

"  The  legend  of  my  house  has  been  ful- 
filled," she  said  in  a  low  tone;  "and  I  am 
glad.    And — and — oh,  you  won't  see " 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  Oh,  Miss  Rith- 
borne,  what  is  it)"  he  cried  hoarsely, 
stepping  quickly  to  her  side.  "Don't 
play  with  me.     What  do  you  mean  t " 

•*  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  if  you 
don't.  I  can't  tell  you  anything  more. 
You  must  find  out  for  yourself,"  she  cried 
with  quivering  lipa,  her  voice  broken  with 
tears,  yet  with  such  a  great  light  of  glad- 
ness in  her  eyes  that  he  codd  not  help 
understanding. 

The  next  second  the  dainty  parasol  lay 
all  unheeded  on  the  green  turf,  as  her 
two  hands  were  clasped  in  his,  and  she  was 
drawn  back  into  the  friendly  shade  of  the 
elms. 

"  Oh,  Mildred  I "  he  said,  when  at  last 
he  could  speak,  and  could  put  her  from 
him  a  little  to  look  down  into  her  face, 
"  how  was  I  to  understand  when  the  marks 
still  remained  on  the  steps  ?    You  told  nje 
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the  story  all  wrong;"  and  he  laughed  softly, 
drawing  her  closer  i^ain. 

"  If  they  are  still  there,  at  least  I  shall 
never  see  them/'  she  said,  flashing  hotly, 
and  trying  to  release  herself.  '*  For  me,  at 
least,  that  legend  is  fulfilled." 

Even  then  his  happiness  was  too  perfect 
for  him  to  be  able  quite  to  understand. 

''  It  is  all  BO  wonderful  1 "  he  said,  "  so 
strange  1  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  making 
some  mistake  1  My  life  is  so  different  to 
yours.  Are  you  sure  that  I  am  not  too 
old — too  grave  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  that 
my  daily  work,  which  must  come  into  my 
life,  may  not " 

"  Oh;  don't  you  see  yet  1 "  she  cried, 
interrupting,  and  this  time  she  came  to 
him  herself,  and  laid  her  hands  in  his. 
*'  Don't  you  see  that  your  work  can  never 
come  between  me  and  youl  Don't  you 
see  that  you  have  to  teach  me  all  things, 
to  tell  me  all  that  the  great  world  tells 
you  f  Don't  you  know  that  you  are  the 
great  god  Pan,  and  that  I  am  your  *Echo']" 

And  then,  at  last,  he  fully  understood. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  If  you  marry  her,  I  tell  you  plainly  I 
will  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling." 

"Aunt  'Chris,  if  you  have  a  spare 
shilling  knocking  about,  will  you  mind 
handing  it  over  at  once  1  I'm  rather  hard- 
up  just  noW|  and  I'll  promise  you  safe 
enough  to  earn  it  in  the  way  you  mention  ! " 

<'  You  may  make  light  of  my  words  now, 
Reginald;  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  remember  them  in  shame  and  sorrow;" 
and  the  speaker,  a  tall,  slender  lady,  some- 
where on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty,  rose  from 
her  chair  and  swept  out  of  the  room. 

There  came  a  rustling  of  skirts  from 
another  corner,  and  a  somewhat  high- 
pitched  voice  echoed  pathetically,  "Yes, 
the  time  will  come,  Keginald,  when  in 
shame  and  sorrow  you  wul  think  of  Aunt 
Chris's  warning ; "  and  then  a  short,  stout 
lady,  also  on  Uie  wrong  side  of  sixty, 
swept  out  of  the  room  after  the  first 
speaker. 

The  young  man  addressed  as  Reginald 
was  a  goodJooking  ^oung  fellow,  some- 
where about  five  or  six  and  twenty.  He 
was  fair  and  stalwart^  with  kindly  grey 
eyes,  and  a  thick  moustache. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gave  a 
low  whistle  as  the  door  closed. 


"Well  done.  Aunt  Jul  stick  to  your 
calling;  it's  an  easy  one  I"  he  said  half 
to  himself ;  and  then  he  went  to^  the 
window,  threw  it  open,  and  leaned  out. 

This  window  framed  as  pretty  a  picture 
of  English  landscape  as  one  would  wish  to 
see  on  a  bright  May  morning.  A  ridge  of 
green  hills,  with  a  mid-way  belt  of  hop- 
gardens and  nut-plantations;  in  the  near 
distance  an  old-fashioned  orchard,  now  in 
its  full  luxuriance  of  apple  and^  plum 
blossom ;  immediately  under  the  windows 
a  stretch  of  equally  old-fashioned  flower- 
garden,  with  all  sorts  of  shy  ^  spring 
blooms  peeping  out  from  amid  the 
young  foliaga  The  air  seemed  full 
of  sunlight,  of  vibrating  bird-notes,  of 
half -a  wakened  flower-scents.  "Come,  let 
us  all  be  young  together,"  all  creation 
seemed  to  be  saying  in  glad  unison ;  "  let 
us  do  just  exactly  that  which  we  most 
delight  in ; "  and  Reginald,  feeling  amaz- 
ingly in  accord  with  creation  at  that 
moment,  shut  the  window,  and  made  hia 
way  straight  to  the  stables  to  give  orders 
for  the  saddling  of  his  mare,  saying  to 
himself  as  he  went  along  :  '*  Clare  is  safe 
to  be  in  this  morning,  after  what  I  said  to 
her  last  night.  Aunt  Chris  won't  have 
settled  down  into  an  equable  frame  of 
mind  till  dinner  at  the  earliest;  Aunt  Ju 
ditto,  of  course ;  so  I  may  as  well  have  a 
delicious  four  or  five  hours  right  off  at 
the  Dyke  Farm,  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines." 

As  he  entered  the  stables,  he  met  one  of 
the  grooms  riding  out.  He  stopped  a 
moment  to  interrogate  the  man  as  to  his 
destination. 

"  I'm  going  to  Mr.  Belt's,  sir,  to  tell  him 
mistress  wishes  particularly  to  see  him 
this  afternoon,"  answered  the  man. 

Now  Mr.  Josiah  Belt,  resident  in  the 
market  town  of  Harrow-Dene,  some  four 
miles  distant,  had  been  lawyer  and  family 
adviser  to  Aunt  Chris  and  Aunt  Ju  ever 
since  they  had  held  the  reins  at  the  old 
Manor  House,  now  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years. 

R^inald  knew  in  a  moment  what  it  all 
meant  He  took  a  decidedly  lofty,  not  to 
say  defiant,  tone. 

"I'll  relieve  you  of  your  mission, 
Jeffreys,"  he  said.  ''Tell  your  mistress  I 
shall  be  tiding  through  Harrow-Dene  this 
morning  on  my  way  to  Dyke  Farm,  and 
will  leave  a  message  as  I  go  for  Mr.  Belt  to 
come  up  immediately." 

Now  this  is  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
old    Manor  House,  Harrow-Dene.     Here 
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are  two  maiden  ladies,  with  a  tolerably 
large  fortune  and  an  intolerably  large  sense 
of  personal  and  family  dignity,  bent  on 
arranging  a  soitable  matrimonial  aUiance 
for  their  heir  and  only  nephew,  Reginald 
Dddton,  Captain  in  Her  Majesty's  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Regiment  Ajid  here 
is  the  nephew  bent  on  rejecting  the  afore- 
said snitdble  matrimonial  alliance,  on  ignor- 
ing alike  personal  and  family  dignity,  by 
marrying  a  girl  with  large,  brown,  caress- 
ing eyes,  and  soft,  pleading  voice,  who 
chances  to  be  staying  on  a  visit  at  a 
neighbouring  farmhouse. 

CHAPTER  II. 

''Three  courses  are  open  to  you, 
madam,"  began  Mr.  Belt 

"  Be  exact,  Mr.  Belt,"  interrupted  Aunt 
Chris.  ^  *'  A  lawyer  is  nothing  if  not  exact 
One  of  three  courses  is  open  to  me,  I 
suppose  you  mean  1 " 

*'I  stand  corrected,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Belt  with  a  little  bow.  ''One  of  three 
courses  is  open  to  you.  Course  number 
one  is  to  allow  things  to  remain  on  pre- 
cisely their  present  footing,  in  which  case 
Captain  Dalton  will  succe^  to  the  whole 
of  your  property,  and  no  doubt  will  marry 
when  he  sees  fit»  and  whom  he  sees  fit 
Course  number  two  is  to  cut  him  out  of 
your  will  with  or  without  the  proverbial 
shiUing ;  in  which  case,  love  in  a  cottage, 
with  nothing  to  pay  the  rent^  must  be  his 
portion.  Course  number  three  is  to  reason 
him  out  of  his  foUyi  and  bring  him  back 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  you,  and  to  his 
position  in  the  county." 

"  Season  him  out  of  his  folly ! "  repeated 
Aunt  Chris  inciuvely,  "  Have  I  not  spent 
whole  mornings,  afternoons,  evenings,  in 
trying  to  do  so  —  ever  since,  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  he  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
me  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
marrying  Miss  Bumside,  if  I  asked  her  to 
stay  here  a  hundred  times  over  9 " 
^  "  It  was  a  thousand  pities  Miss  Bum- 
side's  visit  had  to  be  deferred,"  said  the 
lawyer  musingly.  "  If  he  had  found  her 
here  when  he  arrived  on  leave,  things 
might  have  turned  out  otherwise.  A 
young  fellow  left  for  three  weeks  in  the 
coun^  at  this  time  of  year  is  bound  to 
find   occupation    for    himself    of    some 

wrt '; 

"  A .  nice  occupation  he  has  found — 
making  love  to  a  fanner's  cousin  1 "  inter- 
jected Aunt  Chris  angrily. 

"  You  eee,"  the  lawyer  went  on,  "there 


was  no  shooting,  no  hunting,  no  anything 
but  riding  about  the  green  lanes  to  be 
done.  A  young  fellow  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty  can't  be  supposed  to  pick  butter- 
cups and  daisies  all  day  lon^  like  the 
children.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  the  time 
of  year  that  will  have  to  be  answerable 
for  the  upset  of  your  plans  quite  as  much 
as  Miss  Bumside's  failure  to  keep  her 
engagement'' 

Aunt  Chris  grew  more  and  more 
irritable. 

"I  don't  see  what  we  shall  gain  by 
discussing  what  has  brought  about  this 
miserable  state  of  affairs ;  the  thing  is, 
what  can  we  do  —  what  is  there  to  be 
done  to  prevent  my  nephew  making 
himself  and  us  utterly  ridiculous  in  the 
county  1 " 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Aunt  Ju  patheti- 
cally ;  "  the  thing  is,  what  is  to  be  done  to 
prevent  him  malung  us  all  ridiculous  in  the 
county ! " 

These  elderly  ladies,  sisters  though  they 
were,  possessed  little  in  common  save  their 
family  name,  and  the  pride  with  which 
they  regarded  its  possession.  In  tempera- 
ment one  was  the  antithesis  of  the  other. 
Aunt  Chris,  or  Christabel,  owned  to  a 
domineering  temper,  a  strong  will,  a  good 
head  for  business.  Aunt  Ju,  or  Juliet,  was 
yielding  and  good-natured  to  the  last 
degree,  and  as  utterly  incapable  of  the  first 
four  rules  of  aritmnetic  as  she  was  of 
having  a  will  of  her  own,  or  of  seeing 
matters  in  any  light  save  that  in  which  her 
elder  sister's  stronger  spectacles  chose  to 
view  them. 

Mr.  Belt  took  up  his  parable  once  more. 

"As  I  said  before,"  he  began,  "it's  a 
thousand  pities  Miss  Burnside  did  not  keep 
her  engagement." 

"Yes,  we  heard  you  say  it  before,"  in- 
terrupted Aunt  Chris  irritably ;  "  and  we 
don't  in  the  least  see  how  it  helps  us  out 
of  our  difficulties.  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
thing  now  is  to  act  with  great  decision." 

"Do  not  act  with — with — ah,  pardon 
me — rashness,  dear  madam,"  said  lib.  Belt 
imploringly.  "  In  matters  of  difficulty  the 
great  thing  always  is  to  gain  time" 

To  say  truth,  Captain  Dalton  was  a 
prime  favourite  with  the  old  lawyer,  and  the 
project  of  "  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling  " 
did  not  approve  itself  to  his  mind. 

"WeUI" 

"  It  is  fresh  in  my  memory  how  a  mesal- 
liance was  prevented  the  otner  day  by  the 
discretion  of  the  parents  of  the  hot-headed 
suitor.     Instead  of   opposing  his  wishes. 
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they  appeared  to  favour  them,  invited  the 
young  lady  to  their  house " 

«  Good  gracious  !  You  don't  expect  me 
to  do  that  1 " 

"  Allow  me  to  finish.  They  set  rank  and 
breeding  beside  her  plebeian  attractions, 
and  tacitly  invited  the  young  man  to  strike 
the  balance  between  them.  This  he  did 
eventually  in  favour  of  rank  and  breeding/' 

"  Ah,  I  see ! "  and  Aunt  Chris  drew  a 
long  breath.  "  There  may  be  something  in 
what  you  say,  Mr.  Belt ;  I'll  think  it  over. 
I  have  never  in  my  life  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Miss  Bumside,  although  she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  oldest  friend,  Colonel 
Bomside.  She  was  sent  to  Germany  to  be 
educated  when  her  mother  died,  you  know. 
But  her  lineage,  her  breeding,  are  irre- 
proachable, and  I  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  but  what  her  attractions  are  of  a 
distinctly  aristocratic  order." 

"  Her  mother  was  a  Douglas,  you  know, 
of  Glen-Douglas  Castle,  Ayrshire,"  put  in 
Aunt  Ju,  turning  to  Mr.  Belt  "  There 
never  yet  was  a  Douglas^  of  Glen-Douglas, 
without  an  aquiline  nose  and  a  small  ear." 

'*  And  high  cheek-bones  and  red  hair/' 
the  lawyer  felt  inclined  to  add,  but  checked 
himself,  feeling  only  too  delighted  that  his 
plan  had  taken  with  the  ladies.  "  Exactly — 
exactly,"  he  said  aloud  ;  "  one  and  all  their 
attractions  are  of  a  decidedly  high-bred 
type.  Now,  have  you  any  idea,  madam, 
what  the  young  lady  staying  at  Dyke  Farm 
is  like  in  manners  and  appearance  1 " 

"Not  the  remotest  We  have  not 
encouraged  Reginald  to  talk  about  her,  or, 
no  doubt,  he  would  have  raved  by  the  hour 
over  her  plebeian  graces." 

«*  What  is  her  father  1 " 

'' '  Something  in  London,'  Reginald  says. 
I've  always  noticed  that  these  second-rate 
girls  who  come  to  stay  at  farmhouses  have 
Others  who  are  'something  in  London.' 
It's  a  polite  way  of  putting  the  shop  under 
a  bushel,  I  suppose." 

**  Most  likely."  Then,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  added :  '*  I  suppose,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  you  will  call  at  the 
Dyke  Farm  and  invito  the  young  lady  up 
to  the  house  1 " 

He  was  evidently  anxious  that  his  little 
project  should  be  put  en  train  at  once, 
while  Aunt  Chris  was  in  the  humour  for  it 

**  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort  With 
persons  of  that  class  ceremony  is  unneces- 
sary. Reginald  can  convey  a  message  of 
invitation  from  me.  There  is  little  fear  of 
it  not  being  accepted." 

"  Exactly— quite  so,"  assented  Mr.  Belt ; 


"but  you'll  excuse  my  suggesting — ah — 
that — that  in  a  little  plan  like  ours,  success 
depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  carried  out  Now,  if  the  young  lady 
is  asked  on  a  week  or  ten  days'  invitation, 
and — and — in  any  way  imagines  herself  to 
be — to  be  —  ah,  snubbed  —  and  Captain 
Dalton  should  be  led  into  a  sort  of  cham- 
pionship of  her,  the  whole  thing  would  be 
an  utter  failure  from  beginning  to  end." 

**  Mr.  Belt,  I  was  not  bom  yesterday," 
said  Aunt  Chris,  holding  her  head  very 
high. 

And  she  said  it  with  such  asperity  that 
Mr.  Belti  feeling  himself  completely  extin- 
guished, forthwith  took  his  hat  and  de- 
parted. 

Lat«r  on  in  the  day,  however,  after  the 
two  ladies  had  well  discussed  every  detail 
of  Mr.  Belt's  scheme.  Aunt  Chris  paid  her 
tribute  to  the  lawyer's  zeal  and  sagacity. 

'*  I  don't  believe  there's  another  man  in 
England  who  would  have  suggested  such 
a  thoroughly  reasonable,  sensible  plan  of 
action,"  she  said.  **  Mr.  Belt  is  one  of  a 
thousand." 

Captain  Dalton,  coming  in  at  that 
moment,  heard  her  concluding  words.  He 
was  very  muddy  from  his  long  ride,  and 
also  very  much  out  of  temper  that  his  ride 
had  been  for  nothing,  since  he  bad  not 
succeeded  in  finding  Miss  Clare  Gunter  at 
home  at  the  Dyke  Farm. 

<<  So  old  Belt  turned  up  all  right  f  "  he 
said,  rolling  over  Aunt  Jn's  poodle  with 
his  foot,  and  rubbing  all  its  shaggy  hair 
the  wrong  way.  "  I  wish  you  had  asked 
him  to  spend  the  day  with  you.  I  parti- 
cularly wanted  to  see  him." 

**  Mr.  Belt  is  not  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing days  here,"  replied  Aunt  Chris  with 
dignity ;  "  and  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  what  business  you  can  possibly 
have  to  transact  with  him  that  could  not 
be  communicated  by  letter." 

"  Oh,  a  letter  wUl  do  right  enough.  I 
only  wished  to  give  him  instructions  for  an 
alteration  in  my  will.  You  see,  if  you 
re-make  yours,  I  shall  have  to  considerably 
modify  my  testamentary  arrangements." 

And  with  this  little  outburst,  half  of 
fun,  half  of  bad  temper,  Captain  Dalton 
very  wisely  withdrew,  leaving  his  aunts  to 
condole  with  each  other  over  the  reckless 
change  of  manner  he  had  exhibited  since 
he  h^  *'  taken  up  with  that  young  person 
at  the  Dyke  Farm." 

His  serenity  of  mood,  however,  returned 
to  him  before  bedtime  that  night,  when, 
to  his  infinite  astonishment,  Aunt  Chris,  as 
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she  said  her  "good-night "  to  him,  expressed 
a  wish  that  he  would  ride  over  to  the 
Djke  Farm  and  invite  Miss  Gunter — "  Is 
that  the  fiame,  Rezi" — on  a  ten  days' 
visit  to  the  Manor  House. 

"  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured," 
she  said  with  a  sigh,  "and  since  your  heart 
is  set  on  this  girl,  I  suppose  we  must  give 
in,  and  say  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her 
here,  in  order  to  make  her  acquaintance 
before  she  returns  home." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Cows  standing  knee-deep  in  butter- 
cups; larks  uprising  from  amid  the  tangle 
of  bluebells  and  long  grasses;  a  general 
commotion  and  flutter  of  nest-building 
in  the  hedges  where  the  young  green  is 
rapidly  disappearing  under  the  white  of 
the  opening  hawthorn;  the  whole  air 
laden  with  the  sweet  of  the  blooms  of 
the  overhanging  limes. 

Under  these  limes,  and  effectually  hidden 
by  the  hedge  from  the  high-road,  are  stand- 
ing a  man,  a  girl,  and  an  Aldemey  heifer. 
The  man  is  Bex  Dalton,  the  girl  ia  Clare 
Gunter,  and  the  Aldemey  is — well,  a  beau- 
tiful, lithe,  dun-coloureid  little  creature, 
with  a  narrow  head  and  muz2le,  and  brown, 
deer-like  eyes. 

The  girl  is  standing  bare-headed  under 
the  shadow  of  the  limes  in  some  white 
summer  dresa  She  has  filled  her  big 
straw-hat  with  the  long,  sweet  grass. 
With  this  she  is  feeding  the  Alder- 
ney,  apostrophising  it  meantime  as  "the 
dearest^  sweetest  old  thing  that  ever 
was,"  and  occasionally  brewing  off  to 
go  through  a  performance  which  Rex  is 
pleased  to  designate  as  "  rubbing  noses," 
and  which  somehow  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether to  meet  with  his  approval 

*'  I  wish  you  would  let  that  beast  feed 
itself,"  he  grumbles ;  "  she'll  do  it  much 
better  than  you  can.  I  don't  believe  you've 
heard  one  quarter  of  what  I've  been  saying 
the  last  five  minutes." 

Glare  looks  up  at  him  for  a  moment 

"Notiiing  you  have  said  required  an 
answer,  so  why  should  I  make  one  9 "  she 
says,  and  then  her  eyes  droop,  and  she 
fondles  and  feeds  her  Aldemey  once  more. 

She  is  a  small,  slender  girl,  with  pale 
skin  and  dark  hair.  Her  most  noticeable 
points  are  her  big  brown  eyes  and  sweet, 
soft  voice.  She  is  much  given  to  sudden 
upliftings  and  down-droppings  of  those 
brown  eyes,  and  makes  them  do  duty  for 
her  voice  on  every  opportunity. 


Bex  has  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
those  pretty  brown  eyes  doing  as  much  duty 
as  possible,  but  he  would  like  the  equally 
pretty  soft  voice  to  bear  its  part  in  the 
day's  work. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  replies  with 
great  emphasis.  "  What  I  said  to  you  a 
moment  ago  distinctly  requires  an  answer. 
Do  you  widh  me  to  repeat  what  I  said — that 
if  you  did  not  accept  Aunt  Chris's  invitation 
I  should  consider  yon  did  not  wish  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  me.  Now,  is 
this  what  you  mean ) " 

A  plain  and  straightforward  question 
enough.  One  would  think  there  could  be 
no  way  out  of  answering  it 

Clare,  however,  finds  a  way.  Her  nose 
and  the  Alderney's  seem  to  dive  simulta- 
neously into  the  crown  of  the  hat 

"  Lolo  is  absolutely  starving,"  she  says, 
picking  out  some  choice  .flowery  bits  for 
the  animal's  delectation.  **  Don't  tease  me 
with  questions — I  can't  do  two  things  at 


once. 


I) 


"  Well,  then,  let  me  feed  the  brute — if 
it's  too  imbecUe  to  feed  itself — while  you 
stand  by  and  try  to  do  nothing  but  say 
'yes'  or  *  no'  to  a  plain  question,"  says 
Bex,  trying  at  the  same  moment  to  get 
possession  of  the  straw-hat 

And  then  their  fingersmeet,  then  their  eyee, 
and  somehow  their  lips  are  very  close,  when 
the  sudden  sound  of  approaching  wheels 
recalls  to  them  the  fact  of  their  proximity 
to  the  high-road,  and  that  anyone  driving 
an  ordinary  dog-cart  would  command  a 
tolerably  clear  view  of  the  meadow  in  which 
they  are  standing. 

Clare  starts  on  one  side,  letting  fall  her 
hat,  out  of  which  the  heifer  calmly  con- 
tinues its  meal  Bex  looks  up  to  recognise 
the  Dalton  horses  and  phaeton.  Then  an 
uncomfortable  suspicion  crosses  his  mind 
that  that  young  lady  in  light  travelling- 
ulster,  seated  on  the  front  seat,  is  Miss 
Madge  Bumside,  who  is  expected  that  day 
— a  fact  he  has  forgotten  while  toybg  and 
trifling  with  Glare  under  the  limes. 

Miss  Bumside  looked  down  on  them  as 
the  horses  whirled  her  past  "What  a 
pretty  love-scene  I "  she  thought  '<  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  meet  those  two  anywhere 
while  I'm  here.  They  looked  a  lady  and 
gentleman.  Now  that's  the  way  lovemaking 
ought  to  be  done.  I  don't  suppose  that 
girl's  father  ever  said  to  that  young  man's 
mother— or  aunt — *  I  want  our  children  to 
faU  in  love  with  each  other  and  get  married.' 
No;  depend  upon  it  they've  arranged  it  all 
for  themselves,  and  if  anyone  interfered 
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with  themi  no  doabt  they  would  have 
Bomeihing  to  say  on  the  matter." 

The  troth  rnxut  be  owned :  Madge  Bom- 
side's  visit  to  the  Manor  House  was  not  at 
all  to  her  liking.  Although  not  a  word  had 
been  said  to  her  to  that  effect,  she  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she  was  being  "trotted 
out"  on  inspection,  and,  being  a  high- 
spirited  young  woman  of  one  or  two  and 
twenty,  and  very  much  accustomed  to 
having  her  own  way,  she  naturally  enough 
objected  to  the  process.  Aunt  Chris,  when 
she  wrote  to  Colonel  Bomside,  inviting 
Madge,  had  not  said  one  word  about  Eez 
getting  leave  from  his  regiment  at  the  same 
time,  but  she  had  enclosed  his  photograph, 
and  said  how  she  hoped  he  would  soon 
marry  and  settle  down  at  home.  She  was 
going  downhill  fast;  if  anything  happened 
to  her  Ju  would  be  utterly  incapable 
of  looking  after  the  property,  or  even  of 
herself  for  the  matter  of.  that ;  and  they 
would  both  like  to  be  able  to  approve  Bex's 
choice  of  awife  before  they  gave  up  the  reina 

Colonel  Bumside,  on  his  part,  had  not 
uttered  one  word  about  Bex  getting  mar- 
ried; but  as  he  had  kissed  Madge  and 
packed  her  up  for  her  journey,  had  said 
with  something  of  a  sigh  and  Bomething 
of  a  smile  :  ''  If  Captain  Dalton  should  be 
at  home,  Madge,  I  hope  you  and  he  will 
hit  it  off  well  together.  I'm  getting  on  in 
life,  cluid,  and  1  should  like  to  feel  you 
will  be  well  taken  care  of  when  I'm  gone." 

There  was  no  time  to  answer  her  father's 
remark,  as  he  had  not  got  up  his  courage 
to  make  it  till  the  train  was  moving  ofil 
But  all  the  way  to  Harrow-Dene  Madge 
kept  answering  it  in  her  own  mind,  and 
sometimes  out  loud  with  some  such  little 
jerky  exclamation  as  "  Ridicidous !  Wlio- 
ever  heard  of  made-up  marriages  turning 
out  well  ? "  or,  *'  If  I  like  living  at  home, 
and  having  my  own  way  in  everything, 
why  may  I  not  be  allowea  to  do  so  9 "  or, 
"If  those  two  dear  old  people  were  so 
bent  on  arranging  a  Dalton-Bumside 
alliance,  why  didn't  they  propose  to  each 
other  1 "  And,  finally  (and  this  exclama- 
tion was  on  her  lips  as  she  ab'ghted  at  the 
front  door  oi  the  Manor  House),   "I'm 

risitive  I  sha'n't  like  them — the  old  aunts, 
mean;  but  there's  one  comfort,  if  I  don't 
I  con  easily  take  care  that  they  shan't  like 
me.    That  won't  be  difficult  to  manage." 

Certainly  Madge's  first  view  of  Aunt 
Chris  was  not  prepossessing.  Something 
had  evidently  put  her  out,  and  she  was 
haranguing  one  of  the  maids  in  a  rasp- 
ing sort  of  voice  that  reminded  Madge  of 


the  slate-pencil  scratchings  of  her  <ddschooI- 
days. 

"  There  ought  to  have  been  a  tel^;ram 
here  by  this  time  if  he  didn't  mean  to 
come,"  she  was  saying  over  and  over  again 
in  most  emphatic  style.  Then  she  caught 
sight  of  Madge  coming  up  the  front  steps, 
and  went  to  meet  her. 

''Everything  has  gone  wrong  to-day/' 
she  explained  as  she  led  the  way  into 
a  room  opening  off  the  halL  "I  have 
a  big  tea-party  on  to-night  in  the  servants'- 
hall ;  I  give  one  every  Easter  to  the  at- 
tendants at  my  moUiers'  meeting.  WeU, 
everything  has  gone  wrong  over  it  some- 
how; everyone  has  forgotten  something 
that  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  now  the 
clergyman  in  London  whom  I  wrote  to  the 
other  day  to  come  down  expressly  to 
address  the  mothers  after  their  tea,  and 
who  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time,  hasn't 
arrived,  and  hasn't  telegraphed  to  say 
whether  he  will  or  won't  coma" 

"Here's  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
making  an  unfavourable  impression; 
there's  nothing  like  first  impressionsi" 
thought  Madge,  looking  all  round  her,  and 
deciding  that  the  room  was  very  sweet  and 
pretty  with  its  masses  of  wallflowers  and 
Lent-lilies^  and  stretch  of  old-fashioned 
flower-garden  showing  through  the  long 
French-windows,  but  that  surely  a  more 
sour-faced  old  lady  couldn't  be  found  to  set 
amid  such  sweet  surroundings. 

She  put  on  her  most  saucy  look  and 
smile  as  she  answered  : 

"  Weill  if  it  were  fathers,  not  mothers, 
who  wanted  addressing,  I'd  offer  my 
services.  I  rather  excel  in  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"There,  she  won't  like  that  to  begin 
with,"  she  thought  "  I'm  sure  she  can't 
stand  familiarity,  or  contradiction,  or 
fun  in  any  shape  or  form." 

Aunt  Chris  frowned,  but  ignored  the 
remark,  going  on  briskly  wi£  her  com- 
plainings : 

"  The  rector  is  old,  and  doesn't  like  to 
be  bothered.  Besides  that,  he  doesn't 
express  my  viewa  Now,  the  man  I  have 
sent  for  from  London,  besides  being  my 
godson,  never  fails  to  express  my  views 
whenever  I  want  it  done." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  have  been  a  photo- 
CTapher  instead  of  a  clergyman,  I  should 
think,"  said  Madge,  saucily  as  before,  and 
wondering  in  her  own  mind  what  these 
"views"  must  be  that  called  for  such 
careful  expressing. 

"  Anyhow,"  she  thought,  "  it's  a  comfort 
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Bhe  has  'views/  for  I'm  sure,  whatever 
they  are,  they  won't  be  mine,  and  I'll  take 
the  first  chance  that  offers  to  convince  her 
of  the  fact" 

When  Bex,  about  an  hoar  afterwards, 
came  in  with  Glare — ^whose  reluctance  to 
l^^^'^viAnnt  Chris's  invitation  he  had  some- 
A  ^  5?f^.*»<  to  overcome— they  found 
Aunt  Ohns,  witn  .^iMffltively  "thunderous" 
frown  on  her  face,  ^u^ing  in  front  of 
Madge,  who,  seated  on  a  low^^j^  ,^^^ 
tapping  the  floor  energetically  wivL  y^^^ 
foot,  and  talking  with  extreme  vehemence 
and  rapidity. 

Clare  took  immediate  fright  at  Aunt 
Chris's  black  looks. 

"  Oh,  let  us  go  back — I  can't  face  her  ! " 
she  whispered  to  Sex.  "  Something  must 
have  put  her  out'' 

"  Oh,  not  at  alll"  Bex  answered.  "Aunt 
Chris  often  looks  like  that  when  she's 
pleased  at  anything." 

Madge  gave  a  great  start  when  she  was 
introduced.  So,  then,  it  was  Captain 
Dalton  of  whom  she  had  had  such  a 
fascinating  glimpse  under  the  limes.  What 
a  special  proviaence  it  was  that  she  had 
tiius  seen  those  two  together  1  Now 
nothing  those  two  old  aunts  could  say 
would  take  her  in. 

Bex  looked  conscious  and  uncomfortable 
as  he  shook  hands,  but  tried  to  affect  a 
nonchalant  manner.  Clare  looked  sweet, 
demure, -and  shy  as  ever. 

"She's  very  pretty,"  thought  Madge. 
"Just  the  sort  of  girl  men  go  mad  after, 
bat — but  I  should  say  she  was  no  end  of  a 
flirt" 

And  looking  into  a  mirror  that  hui^  over 
Clare's  head,  she  fell  to  comparing  Clare's 
attractions  with  her  own,  and  found  they 
contrasted  with  a  marvellous  exactness.  To 
begin  witli,  she  was  a  good  seven  inches 
taUer  than  Clare  ;  had  a  complexion  that 
inclined  to  roses  instead  of  lilies;  a  quantity 
of  fair  frizzy  hair  instead  of  straight  brown 
plaits;  eyes  that  were  blue,  frank,  and 
merry,  and  that  would  look  you  straight  in 
the  face;  and  a  mouth  that  was  a  little 
large,  perhaps,  but  that  expressed  before 
anything  else  a  courage  to  speak  out,  and 
a  will  to  hold  one's  own  in  life. 

Aunt  Ju,  coming  into  the  room  at  that 
moment^  got  sadly  "  ndxed  "  between  the 
two  girls.  She  somehow  at  once  concluded 
that  Clare  must  be  Colonel  Burnside's  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  and  went  up  to  her, 
kissed  her  with  effusion,  asked  after  her 
father,  and  said  how  glad  she  was  to  make 
her  acquaintanca 
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"You  have  the  Douglas  nose,  and 
mouth,  and  chin,  my  dear,"  she  added, 
"but  you  have  the  Bumside  eyes  and 
hair." 


g. 


"  Then  she  ought  to  be  made  to  hand 
them  over  to  me,"  said  Madge  with 
decision,  "for  they  can't  possibly  belong 
to  her." 

Of  course  all  the  young  people  laughed 
at  Aunt  Ju^s  mistaka  But  Aunt  Chris 
frowned,  and  looked  anything  but  inclined 
to  laugh,  and  went  on  talking  a  good  deal 
•'"^ut  everything  going  wrong  that  day, 

ij*X7  8^^^    «ho    ^M    that    her    tea 

7^^^.,^^*  ^^Mre,  and  what  should  she 
do  with  the  motti^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^ 

over  now  that  there  was  ...Hod    to  exphun 
her  "  views     to  them.  ''  ^ 

Madge  did  not  talk  so  fluently  atiiw  ru^ 
others  came  in.  For  one  thing,  she  roii* 
she  had  already  accomplished  a  very 
successful  morning's  work  She  had  con- 
tradicted Aunt  Chris  at  least  thirty  times 
in  as  many  minutes,  and  during  another 
thirty  had  talked  the  wildest  fun  and  non- 
sense of  which  a  young  woman  could  be 
capabla  For  another,  Bex  somehow 
slipped  into  her  place  in  the  conversation, 
and  bore  the  burden  of  talk  with  remark- 
able ease,  according  to  his  wont  He  felt 
in  high  spirits  that  morning.  He  had 
succeeded  in  getting  Clare  to  the  house, 
and  here  she  was  bound  to  win  everyone's 
heart,  sooner  or  later,  with  her  sweet,  gentle 
waya 

Then,  also,  Madge  was  a  far  nicer  girl 
than  he  had  anticipated  she  could  be  from 
the  encomiums  that  had  so  lavishly  been 
passed  upon  the  Bumside  famUy  by  the 
aunts.  Her  frank  manners  and  lack  of 
self-consciousness  were  altogether  charm- 
ing. He  made  up  his  mind  to  seize 
the  very  first  opportunity  that  offered 
for  a  long  talk  with  her  (she  was  exactly 
the  girl  a  man  could  talk  with  on  easy, 
friendly  terms),  enlist  her  sympathies  for 
himself  and  Clare,  and  get  her  to  do  her 
utmost  with  the  aunts  for  them. 

He  congratulated  himself  greatly  on 
this  little  plan,  saying  to  himself  what  an 
altogether  refined,  delicate  way  it  would 
be  of  scattering  to  the  four  winds  any 
nonsense  the  girl  might  have  had  put  into 
her  head  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  Dalton-  * 
Burnside  matrimonial  arrangement 

CHAPTER  IV, 

Ir  was  the  morning  after  Madge's 
arrival  at  the  Manor  Mouse,  and  it  had 
dawned  a  hopelessly  wet  day.    There  was 
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no  chance  for  pleasant  walks,  rides,  or 
drives,  so  under  pretence  of  showing 
Madge  the  family  portraits,  Rex  had  got 
her  alone  in  the  picture-gallery,  and  was 
doing  his  utmost  to'convince  her  what  good 
results  must  accrue  if  she  would  take  Glare 
under  her  wing  and  ''champion"  her 
generaUywith  the  aunts. 

Madge,  somehow,  seemed  incredulous  on 
the  matter. 

"I'm  very  fond  of  'championing/  as 
you  call  it;  IVe  done  a  lot  that  way." 
she  said.  •*  I  have  an  uncle,  wit>»  "''^^^ 
children,  married  again,  a-/  ^^^^^  "^^^ 
of  those  children  I  sti-^  °P  '^^  f^  «^«^ 
ODDortunitv  aeai*"'*  stepmother.    So 

it  iwt  wi^^.fT^^l''  y^""  "^V  ^""^  ^  "^^"'^ 

^jj^j^ju  would  be  of  any  use. 

'^But  it  would  be  no  end  of  use,"  said 
Eez  hotly.  "Aunt  Chris  thinks  an 
immense  deal  of  you " 

*'  Oh,  impossibla  If  you  could  but  have 
heard  us  arguing  together  and  contradicting 
each  other  yesterday,  you  wouldn't  say  so." 

•'Arguing — contradicting!  Why,  that's 
exactly  what  Aunt  Chris  glories  in.  Nothing 
pleases  her  better.  I  found  that  out  quite 
as  a  small  boy,  and  worked  the  idea  well  to 
my  own  advantage.  You  see,  Aunt  Chris 
isn't  half  so  bad  as  she  looka  When  she's 
biting  her  lip  and  frowning  so  horribly 
she's  generally  in  the  best  of  tempers." 

<'  Oh,  dear ! "  sighed  Madge ;  "  then  I  did 
it  all  wrong  yesterday.  How  she  did  frown, 
to  be  sure !  I  might  as  well  have  spared 
my  pains." 

"  Wha — at  1 "  said  Sex,  looking  puzzled. 

Then  he  went  on  explaining,  thinking 
Madge  couldn't  have  understooa 

"  There's  Aunt  Ju,  who  gives  in  in  every- 
thing and  never  has  an  opinion  of  her  own. 
Well,  Aunt  Chris  only  tolerates  her ;  me 
she  adores  because  I  contradict  and  defy 
her  on  every  possible  opportunity." 

"  Oh,  dear  I  why  did  no  one  write  and 
tell  me  this  before  I  came  ! " 

Again  Rex  looked  puzzled,  and  again  he 
went  on : 

"And  there's  Evan  Price — ^you  know, 
the  Rev.  Evan  who  turned  up  all  right  last 
night  after  all,  and  expounded  Aunt 
Chris's  views — well,  she  has  a  positive 
contempt  for  him,  and  makes  no  end  of 
fun  of  him." 

"Oh,  dear! "again  sighed  Madge;  "I 
told  her  yesterday  he  must  have  missed  his 
vocation,  and  ought  to  have  been  a  photo- 
grapher instead  of  a  clergyman." 

"  She  has  told  him  that  herself,  or  some- 
thing like  it,"  laughed  Rex.      "He's    a 


good  sort  of  fellow  enough;  has  lots  of 
money,  and  a  tolerably  good  livine  in 
London ;  but  alas !  his  blood  is  not  of  the 
bluest,  his  father  is  a  brewer,  his  grand- 
father was  a  hop-factor ;  farther  back  than 
that  he  does  not  date.  Aunt  Chris  in  ."» 
moment  of  weakness  consented  ♦^  ^  ^^ 
godmother."  _        _        _  _ 

"  Which  condep'-*^«^<>"^  "®  acknowledges 
by  holding  >*^^Belf  in  readiness  to  expound 
l^QY  i.iDws'  whenever  such  expounding 
anould  be  deemed  necessary  1"  queriea 
Madga 

"Exactly.  And  his  attention  in  this 
respect  Aunt  Chris  again  acknowledges  by 
introducing  him  to  the  county  and  good 
society  generally.  Hush  !  here  he  comes — 
and  Clare  too.  It's  odd  that  he  and  Clare 
should  know  each  other.  Clare,  it  seems, 
attends  his  church  in  London." 

"  Miss  Ounter  and  I  have  been  having  a 
long  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
penny-banks  and  clothing-dubs,"  said  Mr. 
Price  as  he  came  in ;  "  and  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  they  should  be  worked 
upon  the  self-supporting  principle.  What 
do  you  think  1 " 

This  Rev.  Evan  Price  was  in  appearance 
a  young  lady's  beau-ideal  of  a  clergyman. 
He  was  tall  and  slender,  with  pale,  beard- 
less face,  large,  enthusiastic  eyes,  and  deep, 
pathetic  voice.  His  manner  was  intensely 
expressive.  His  "Give  me  the  salt"  at 
table  implied  a  request  that,  complied  with, 
would  make  him  your  debtor  for  life ;  hia 
"Thank  you"  as  good  as  a  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  said  indebtedness. 
Somehow,  in  his  company,  Rex's  manner 
always  seemed  to  increase  in  brusqueness 
and  decision. 

He  answered  a  little  brusquely  now : 

"  *  Penny  -  banks — clothing  -  clubs — self- 
supporting  principle ' — shut  up.  Price  I  It 
strikes  me  we  shall  all  have  to  be  self- 
supporting  so  far  as  amusement  is  con- 
cerned if  this  rain  keeps  on  as  it  threatens." 

Now  here  by  a  decree  of  fate  were  a 
parson,  a  soldier,  two  pretty  girls,  and  two 
old  maiden  aunts  to  be  shut  up  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  country  house  for  the  whole 
of  seven  rainy  days.  Those  walls  will 
surely  have  a  story  to  tell  when  the  seventh 
day  comes  round  I 

CHAPTER  V. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it — 
Madge  Bumside  was  in  a  very  bad  temper. 
Chinese  gong-sticks  could  not  have  dealt 
more  cruelly  with  the  keys  of  the  piano 
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thftn  did  her  Blender  fingers  one  morning 
after  ahe  and  Clate  Gander  had  been 
about  a  week  at  tha  Manor  Housa 

"  It  is  disgracefal — ^it  is  outrageousr  she 
sud  to  herself,  as  she  stmck  her  pre- 
liminary chords,  and  ran  off  into  a  fine 
tempestuous  prelude ;  "  I  said  at  the  first 
she  was  a  great  flirt,  and  now  I  am  positive 
of  it  I  After  all  the  '  championiug  I  have 
done  for  her — the  way  in  which  I  have 
stood  up  for  her  with  Aunt  Chris !  It 
is  abominable!  She  is  just  playing  off 
those  two  men  one  against  the  other — 
she  cares  for  neither;  she'll  marry  the  one 
it  suits  her  to  marry.  I  hope  it'll  be  the 
parson;  Captain  Dalton  is  miles  to3  good 
for  her." 

Bex  came  strolling  into  the  room  at  this 
moment.  Strange  to  say,  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  bad  temper  also. 

''  What  on  earth  are  you  playing  1 "  he 
aiked.  "All  the  window  panes  are  rattlbg. 
Even  the  wine-glasses  on  the  lunch-table 
in  the  next  room  are  ringing  again." 

Madge  looked  up  a  moment 

''It's  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata," 
she  said,  continuing  her  roulades  with  un- 
flagging brilliancy. 

"Good  Heavens,  I  thought  it  was  a 
battle-piece!  There  seemea  a  continued 
stampede  of  men  and  horses,  and.  a  running 
fire  all  through."  He  paused,  then  added, 
the  frown  on  his  forehead  deepening : 
"Have  you  seen  Clare — ^has  she  been 
through  this  room  1 " 

Madge,  with  a  tremendous  crescendo, 
farooght  her  sonata  to  a  close. 

"She  went  through  here  half  an  hour 
ago  with  Mr.  Price,"  she  answered.  "  I 
diare  say  they  are  playing  billiards — or  pre- 
tending to ; "  this  added  sotto  voce. 

Bex  checked  some  angry  expression.  He 
went  dose  up  to  the  plana 

"Look  here,  Miss  Bumside,"  he  said; 
'^  you  are  a  girl,  and  ought  to  know  all 
about  girls ;  can  you  tell  ms  what  all  this 
means  1 " 

"  Can't  Haven't  the  least  idea.  Why 
don't  you  ask  her  yourself!"  answered 
Madge  brusquely,  starting  an  exercise  with 
marvellous  energy  with  her  right  hand. 

'*  Ob,  do  stop  a  minute ;  don't  you  see 
I  want  to  consult  you.  I  want  your  advice, 
your  opinion  about  it  alL" 

"  Haven't  any,"  said  Madge,  beginning 
with  her  left  hwd  now;  "  ask  Miss  Gonter 
for  hers,  it  would  be  far  more  straight- 
forward." 

"  I  have,  and  can  get  no  satisfaction  out 
of  her.  Don't  you  see  it's  just  this :  I  don't 


want  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  and  kick 
the  Bev.  Evan  out  of  the  house  about 
nothing  at  all — ^that  is,  if  it  is  nothing  at 
all — at  the  same  time  I  don't  want  to  be 
made  a  fool  of,  and  to  have  thoie(e  two 
laughing  at  ma  Oh,  do  leave  off— you'll 
drive  me  frantic ! " 

Madge  did  leave  off. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  cried  scorn- 
fully, "  tiiat  you  think  the  girl  you  are 
engaged  to  is  capable  of  laughing  at  you ) " 

"Ah,  but  I  don't  know  that  we  are 
engaged.  Clare  never  would  say  'yea' 
or  'no'  for  certain.  She  used  to  like 
walking  about  the  meadows  and  lanes  with 
me ;  but,  whenever  I  asked  her  outright  if 
she  would  marry  me,  she  would  always  talk 
about  something  elsa" 

Madge  went  off  into  scales  now — ^bril- 
liantly as  before. 

Bex  grew  impatient  He  put  his  hands 
across  hers  on  the  keys. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  listen  to 
me.  Don^  you  see  I  really  want  your 
help  1  Clare  is  coming  out  in  such  a  new 
lights  I  am  regularly  fogged  all  round." 

"Ask  Clare  to  help  you  out  of  your  fog." 

"I  hava  Only  this  morning  I  aaked 
her  what  she  and  Price  could  find  to  talk 
about  in  the  comer  while  I  was  playing 
whist  with  you  and  the  aunts  last  night, 
and  she  answered  so  sweetly — she  made 
me  feel  like  a  brute  immediately — she  was 
only  talking  about  their  'sick  philan- 
thropic,' whatever  that  means,  in  which 
they  are  '  niutually '  interested." 

No  remark  from  Madge,  only  she 
manages  to  get  her  hands  free,  and  the 
scales  recommence  more  furiously  than 
ever. 

Bex  begins  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  I  thought  all  girls  were  kind-hearted 
and  ready  to  help  a  fellow  when  he  wanted 
help." 

"  Did  you  9    I'm  not,  you  sea" 

"  Well,  I  thought  every  one  of  you  had 
opinions  and  ideas,  and  were  ready  to  let 
them  out  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  Did  you  1  Some  of  us  have  opinions — 
and  keep  them  to  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  do  stop.  Miss  Bumside  I  For 
Heaven's  sake,  give  me  just  the  glimmering 
of  an  idea  what  your  opinion  is  at  the 
present  moment  about — about  Clare  and 
me — ^and — ^and — the  Bev.  Evan." 

"Can't;  it's  too  bad  to  giva" 

"Too  bad!  Why  1— -why]  Do  ex- 
plain 1 "  and  once  more  he  lays  his  hands 
across  hers  on  the  keys,  and  effectusdly 
stops  the  rattling  scales. 
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Madge  jumps  np  from  Uie  moBic-Btool. 

"  wSl,  if  you  will  have  it,  my  opinion 
is  just  this :  Clare  is  not  one  bit  in  love 
with  you ;  you  are  not  one  bit  in  love  with 
her.  ^  to  Mr.  Price,  I  can  say  nothing ; 
I  don't  know  him." 

"Not  in  level  Clare  1  11"  repeats 
Eez,  his  face  flushing  a  deep  red. 

"No.  Glare  is  not  in  love  with 
you,  for,  if  she  were,  she  would  not  be 
whispering  soft  nothings  with  another  man 
over  a  bimard-table,  but  would  be  in  here, 
behind  us,  to  find  out  what  you  and  I  are 
talking  about  all  this  time.  And  you  are 
not  in  love  with  Glare,  because,  if  you 
were,  instead  of  being  in  here,  asking  me 
for  my  opinion  about  it  all,  you  would  be 
in  there  with  them,  giving  your  own  in  a 
very  decided  manner.  There  —  are  you 
satisfied?" 

Bex  had  no  chance  for  a  reply.  With  her 
last  word,  she  swept  out  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Mr.  Belt  is  a  wonderful  man — one  in 
a  thousand,"  once  more  asserted  Aunt 
Chris,  shutting  up  her  ledger  with  a  pro- 
nounced snap,  and  tapping  emphatically 
on  its  cover  with  her  gold  pencil-case. 

Aunt  Chris  was  a  famous  woman  of 
business.  In  consort  with  Mr.  Belt  she 
regulated  all  monetary  details  of  her  family 
estate.  Her  ledgers  and  diaries  were  un- 
failing objects  of  admiration  to  Aunt  Ju, 
who  was  erratic  and  unreliable  in  the  matter 
of  account-keeping. 

«  Where  we  should  all  have  been  with- 
out him,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  acquiesced 
Aunt  Ju. 

"I  don't  say  that  I'm  not  prepared 
to  say  after  all  these  years  that  I'm  in- 
capable of  managing  my  familv  afiairs, 
even  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Belt ;  but  I 
will  say  that  his  advice  has  been  most 
valuable,  under  what  might  have  been  a 
very  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances" 

"And  how  admirably  everything  has 
turned  out — just  exactly  as  we  hoped  !  It 
must  have  come  to  you  by  inspiration  to 
ask  Evan  down — ^just  at  the  right  moment" 

"  Inspiration  1  nonsense  !  It  was  com- 
mon-sense. I  knew  how  extremely  willing 
Evan  is  on  every  possible  occasion,  not 
only  to  express  my  views,  but  also  to 
reduce  them  to  practice  I'm  bound  to 
admit,  however,  chance  favoured  me  here, 
for  of  course  I  hadn't  the  remotest  notion 
that  he  and  Miss  Gunter  were  acquainted 


in  London ;  in  fact,  I  might  say  had  carried 
on  something  of  a  flirtation  over  their 
churdi-work." 

"I  suppose  they've  settled  evo^thing 
by  this  time ;  they  were  a  long  time  to- 
gether yesterday  in  the  billiard-room." 

"No  doubt;  that  wet  week  came  in 
most  opportunely.  I  told  Evan  this  morn- 
ing he  had  better  be  thinking  of  going 
back  to  his  work  again  now,  and  he  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  escorting  Miss  Gunter 
as  far  as  the  Dyke  Farm  on  his  way  back. 
I've  promised  him  to  let  the  girl  be  married 
from  our  house,  and  that  I  will  arrange 
about  the  invitations,  so  as  to  get  the 
right  people  to  come.  He  appreciated 
that" 

"  I  imagine  so.  I  am  glstd  that  things 
were  managed  so  quietly,  and  that  he  and 
Rex  didn't  come  to  hot  words  over  it" 

"  Oh,  I  told  him  beforehand  I  wouldn't 
have  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  house.  I 
also  told  him  that,  before  he  left  to-day, 
he'd  better  have  a  little  explanation  widi 
Bex,  so  as  to  leave  no  iU-feeling  behind." 

Outside  in  the  garden  the  "little  ex- 
planation" was  going  on  at  that  very 
moment  between  me  two  men. 

The  rain  was  over  and  gone ;  Maj  sun- 
shine was  once  more  waking  up  the  world 
to  life  and  beauty.  The  birds  were  making 
a  fine  racket  in  the  old  orchard  among  the 
apple  and  plum  trees,  which  showed  lik 
big  pink  and  white  nosegays  in  their  setting 
of  tender  green  foliag&  Lilac,  lily-of-the- 
valley,  and  hawthorn  shook  out  their 
fragrance  with  a  careless  prodigality  over 
the  old  garden,  with  its  corkscrew  walks 
and  f anteuBtically-shaped  lawn. 

Up  and  down  the  terrace  that  flanked 
the  house  Evan  and  Bex  were  walking 
slowly,  leisurely,  with  not  a  sign  of  "  hot 
words"  between  them.  Evan  might  have 
used  precisely  the  same  intonation  in  the 
pulpit  when  he  said : 

"I  hope  I  have' made  everything  dear 
and  plain  to  you,  Captain  Dalton,  and  that 
there  is  no  shadow  of  misconception  in 
your  mind  on  any  one  point  ? " 

Bex  answered  a  little  bluntly,  as  his 
wont  was  when  addressing  Evan  : 

"  Everything's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff. 
Miss  Gunter  and  you  were  '  as  good  as  en- 
gaged' before  she  came  down  here  on  a 
visit  She  meets  me  by  chance,  and 
doesn't  see  any  necessity  for  informing  me 
of  the  fact  You  meet  her  by  chance — in 
this  house — and  see  every  necessity  for  re- 
minding her  of  it  The  thing  is  as  clear 
as  noonday." 
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"And  there  is  not  the  slightest  feeling 
of  annoyance  in  your  mind  on  the  matter — 
no  latent  feeling  of  irritation  9 "  queried 
Mr.  Price  with  pathetic  emphasis. 

Bex  answered  with  a  laugh  : 

''Not  the  ghost  of  such  a  thing.  My 
dear  fellow,  if  I  wanted  ever  so  much  to 
make  a  row  over  it,  I  couldn't  for  the  life 
of  me  get  the  steam  up." 

As  ne  spoke,  his  eyes  wandered  down 
the  garden-path  to  where  Clare  and  Madge 
were  coming  in  through  the  orchard-gate 
with  big  bunches  of  wallflowers  and 
daffodils  in  their  hands. 

The  girls  appeared  to  have  been  going 
through  a  feminine  counterpart  of  the  in- 
terview of  the  two  men. 

"It  wasn't  honest,  it  wasn't  right," 
Madge  was  saying  as  they  came  up  the 
garden. 

''But,  yon  know,  I  was  not  really  sure 
Mr.  Price  cared  for  me,"  Glare  was  saying 
pleadingly ;  "  and  you've  no  idea  how  dull 
it  was  at  the  Dyke  Farm.  The  Gunters 
are  all  babies  nnder  six — except  the  mother 
and  father,  of  course — ^it  would  have  been 
so  miserable  wandering  about  the  fields 
and  lanes  all  by  myself." 

"  I  don't  care  ! "  reiterated  Madge.  **  It 
wasn't  honest,  and  might  have  done  no  end 
of  harm  1" 

<'Bat  I  don't  think  it  has,"  laughed  Eex, 
hearing  her  last  sentence,  and  guessing 
to  wMt  it  referred.  Then  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  Glare. 

''I've  just  been  told  I  may  congratulate 
yon,  Miss  Ounter.  I'm  sure  I  wish  you 
every  happiness." 

If  a  week  ago  Bex  had  been  told  he 
would  address  such  words  as  these  with 
BQch  calm  indifference  to  Glare  Gunter,  he 
would  have  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  wants  to  say  anything 
else  to  her  before  they  part,"  thought 
Madge.  So  she  wandered  back  through 
the  orchard-gate,  in  among  the  plum  and 
apple  trees,  burying  her  face  in  her  big 
nosegay  as  she  went,  for  somehow  her 
cheeks  were  hot,  and  the  scent  of  the 
wallflowers  seemed  to  cool  and  refresh 
them. 

Bat  Bex  had  evidently  nothing  more  to 

say,  for  she  had  not  gone  ten  steps  along 

the  orchatd-path  before  he  was  by  ner  side. 

'*  Where  are    you  going  1"  he  asked. 

"Are  you  looking  for  anything  9 " 

It  was  no  wonder  he  should  ask  that 
question.  He  had  never  seen  Madge  Bum- 
aide's  eyes  so  downcast  before. 

"I'm  looking  for  violets,"  she  answered 


readily  enough.  "Aunt  Chris  said  the 
sweetest  grew  under  these  apple-trees." 

Those  violets,  not  a  doubt,  took  a  long 
time  to  And.  Glare  and  Evan  said  their 
adieux  to  Aunt  Chris,  and  set  off  on  their 
homeward  journey ;  the  luncheon-bell  rang 
once,  twice ;  yet  never  a  sign  of  Madge  or 
Bex.  Aunt  Ju  went  looking  for  them  in 
the  picture-gallery ;  Aunt  Chris  put  on  a 
wooUen  hood,  ana  went  forth  in  search  into 
the  garden. 

At  the  orchard-gate  she  came  upon  them 
walking  towards  the  house,  hand-in-hand, 
Madge  looking  very  flushed  and  happy, 
Bex  very  conscious  and  proud. 

"Aunt  Chris,"  he  said,  speaking  out 
boldly,  "  I've  something  to  teUyou — some- 
thing that  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure" 

"  My  dear,"  and  this  with  one  of  her 
most  terrible  frowns,  "you  may  spare  your- 
self the  trouble.  I  know  exactly  what  it  is." 

And  somehow  Madge  felt  very  small 
when,  as  Aunt  Chris  took  her  by  the  hand 
and  kissed  her,  she  said  : 

"  Ah,  you  young  people,  you  think  you 
wind  up  all  the  clocks  in  life,  and  keep  all 
the  wheels  going,  while  your  elders  look  on 
and  do  notmng.  I  dare  say  it  is  so — in 
novels  and  poetry,  that  is — but,  believe  me, 
in  real  life,  as  a  rule,  thbgs  are  managed 
quite  the  other  way." 


AT  THE  GLEN'S  FOOT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  May  sun  came  sweeping  from 
across  the  fair  hilly  island.  The  long, 
narrow,  mountainous  domain  of  the 
whilom  Rings  of  Man  was  green  and 
golden  in  the  spring  light — ^golden  with 
sunshine  and  its  own  marvellous  wealth  of 
primroses;  green  with  the  newly-opened 
young  leafage  of  its  fields  and  fairy  glens. 
Can  any  island  match  the  glens  of  Man  in 
early  summer  1 

Nora  Qaayle,  a  Manx  maiden  of  some 
years  ago,  was  sauntering  in  most  happy, 
easy,  unburdened  style  along  a  bowery 

lane. 

Her  hands  were  full  of  the  fair  Manx 
primroses;  her  fingers  broke  some  to 
pieces  in  the  reckless  over-abundance  of 
her  wealth;  her  arm  carried  a  basket 
whose  brown  lid  was  hialf-open,  propped 
up  with  the  yellow  beauties.  ^ 

She  was  a  tall,  slight  giri,  with  dark 
hair  and  with  blue  eyes ;  a  girl  with  no 
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features  to  talk  of  if  jon  want  them  de- 
scribed in  classic  order;  nevertheless,  they 
were  features  which  were  lightly  and  fairly 
moulded — go  to  Man  and  you  will  see 
many  such  a  girl  of  the  old  Manx  race, 
hailing,  as  one  may  say,  from  the  dim  pa^t, 
when  the  Manx  Kings  knew  they  came 
from  Ireland,  over  the  way  there. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Nora  and  her  people 
— had  she  only  lived  farther  back  in  his- 
tory than  she  did — might  have  had  tough 
work  to  do  in  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign  of  Man ;  as  it  was,  she  was  quite 
a  modern  girl,  and  her  people  were  simply 
Manx  genUefolk.  The  wars  of  Man  were 
over  long  ago,  and  the  island  was  only  a 
busy,  peaceful,  thriving  place.  Au  advanc- 
ing place,  thoueh,  for  was  there  not  talk  of 
a  regular  weeUy  steamer  being  started 
between  Douglas  and  Liveroool  t 

Such  news  slipped  in  and  out  of  the  ears 
of  Nora  and  her  sisters;  what  did  they 
want  with  steamers,  or  with  England  1 
They  were  Manx.  If  they  married  well, 
then  their  husbands  might  make  the 
wedding-tour  across  the  seas  in  England. 
So  the  girls  might  talk,  but  such  talk  was 
like  the  news  of  the  new  steamer — it  came 
and  slipped  away. 

Everything  for  them  was  on  the  island, 
or  in  the  green,  rolling  seas,  which  played 
in  giant  grandeur  in  tne  summer-time,  and 
in  winter  roared  as  only  the  Atlantic  can 
roar  against  a  rock-bound  coast 

The  years  had  run  round,  and  Nora  was 
a  woman — seventeen.  Meta  Quayle  was  a 
year  younger ;  Alice,  the  eldest,  was  a  year 
and  a  half  older.  As  Nora  went  along, 
she  hummed  a  song  then  in  vogue — one 
which  had  been  the  rage  in  England  six 
months  ago;  but  was  new  and  "the 
thing ^'  in  Man  this  spring. 

As  Nora  went,  her  musings  fell  upon 
things  that  had  fallen  about  May-time. 
She  and  Meta  had  followed  the  ancient 
custom  on  May  Eve,  and  they  had  made 
the  customary  little  crosses  of  the  kearn 
or  rowan  tree,  and  had  set  them  up  by  the 
doors  of  the  outhouses — if  not,  who  could 
say  what  harm  the  fairies  and  the  witches 
would  not  do  t  Alice  and  their  father  had 
caught  the  two  over  their  work,  and  had 
laughed  at  them ;  they  were  not  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  in  such  nonsense ;  and  then, 
when  they  had  just  got  rid  of  these  torments, 
and  were  intent  on  smuggling  a  tiny  cross 
under  the  untidy  periwinkle,  so  that  they 
should  fix  it  against  the  front  of  the  very 
house  itself,  who  should  come  up  but 
Johnny  Denison  I 


Johnny  Denison  was  soon  to  be  Alice's 
husband — ^how  could  the  girls  let  him  see 
what  they  were  doiog  t 

So  that  little  cross  was  flune  away  by 
Meta  across  the  great  tangled  lawn,  or 
field  more  properly,  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  they  said  no  word  to  the  young  man 
about  their  little  superstitions. 

Nevertheless,  Meta  said : 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Nora ;  I  tremble  now  I 
have  thrown  it  away.  Do  you  go  indoors 
with  this  sweet  youth,  and  I'll  have  a  hunt 
for  my  cross.  It's  worse  than  neglect  to 
treat  them  so.  And  why  should  all  the 
folks  think  so  much  of  the  fairies  if  there 
are  no  such  people,  I'd  like  to  know  t " 

"  It's  done !"  Nora  answered  decisively. 

But  Meta  had  had  her  hunt,  and  un- 
successfully. Now  Nora,  weeks  after,  was 
thinking  of  that  saine  business. 

Now  one  knows  how  thoughts  are 
brought  into  one's  mind.  Nothing  of 
Nora's  doing,  that  sweet  fresh  afternoon, 
had  been  of  a  sort  to  bring  the  old  custom 
to  her  mind;  nevertheless,  she  found  herself, 
as  she  broke  and  scattered  her  primroses 
to  the  four  winds,  thinking — and  thinking 
in  a  troubled  way,  of  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt she  and  Meta  had  cast  upon  the 
tricksy  people. 

Do  you  know  the  Manx  lanes  t  They 
are  very  often  rough,  and  stony,  and  hilly. 
Such  a  one  was  Nora  climbing.  Lovely 
and  beautiful  for  a  poet  or  a  painter,  for 
its  walls  were  of  young  ferns,  banking  up 
to  the  thick  tangled  greenery  of  an  un- 
kempt hedgerow ;  and  its  roof  was  of  the 
light  spring  leafage  of  many  elms  and  ash- 
trees;  but  below  it  might  have  been  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

It  was  a  short  cut  from  Glen  Maye  to 
the  high-road.  Nora  had  got  her  prim- 
roses, and  ever  since  her  babyhood  her 
feet  had  clambered  up  and  down  that  lane, 
so  her  thoughts  fell  quite  away  from  it 

Things  had  been  going  on  so  brilliantly 
of  late,  that  she  was  reasoning  out  a  dis- 
belief in  the  fairies;  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  scorning  them.  She  would  never 
again  do  as  she  had  done — as  the  ignorant 
peasant-folk  did — no,  never  again ! 

Soon  she  was  in  the  high-road.  For  a 
long  while  she  was  the  only  huAian  figure 
upon  it ;  a  sombre,  ruddy  figure,  for  she 
wore  a  dress  of  some  dull  crimson  stuff, 
and  her  hat — they  called  them  gipsy-hats 
in  those  days — was  black,  and  was  tied 
down  over  her  ears  by  black  strings.  Her 
sharply  marked  shadow  was  just  a  dimmer 
colour  than  herself;  the  road  stretched 
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\pfde,  and  white,  and  dusty  ia  the  blaze  of 
sunlight  Presently,  a  cart  came  along, 
loaded  with  fishiog-nets,  being  carried 
down  to  one  of  the  fishing-ports  of  the 
west  coast ;  then  a  boy  leading  a  cow  with 
a  rope  passed  her;  then  for  a  space  she 
was  alone;  then  two  men  came  along. 

Strangely  Nora  flashed^  for  one  was  her 
brother — her  brother  Harry  I 

Bat  why  should  she  flush  f 

Simply  because  Harry  was  a  sailor,  and 
was  away  for  a  cruise;  he  was  in  the  West 
Indies  then,  she  knew. 

Her  little  start  was  noted  by  the  two 
men ;  one  spoke  to  the  other. 

Then  the  three  came  nearly  abreast  of 
each  other,  and  Nora,  whose  surprise  had 
been  quickly  mastered  by  an  instinct  of 
swift  and  kden  enquiry,  was  gazing  into 
the  stranger's  face.  He  must  be  a  stranger  1 
Yes,  he  was  bearded. 

No;  there  was  Harry's  twinkling  eye 
— ^what  a  mad  boy  he  was !  Boy!  and 
twenty-one ! 

Again  she  must  change.  The  stranger 
was  not  a  seafaring  man  of  any  sort  or 
kind ;  he  was  dressed  as  a  man  of  fashion 
would  be  dressed.  Now  Manx  society  was 
not  behind  the  times,  but  Nora's  quick 
sense  detected  a  difference;  Manx  taUor- 
ing  had  not  turned  out  those  clothes. 

Then  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  eyes  had  played  her  fulse,  she  as 
quickly  turned  away  her  head  and  passed 
on.  Who  were  theyl  Strangers  were 
rare  in  those  days. 

Nora  was  as  curious  as  most  girls  can 
be,  and  was  cogitating  as  to  how  she 
should  find  out  A  very  few  seconds  had 
brought  her  to  that  point  when — no  one 
else  had  passed  her  on  the  road — she 
heard  someone  running  behind  her.  She 
turned* 

It  was  one  of  the  two  men — not  the 
bearded  one. 

"  Miss  Quayle,"  he  said.  He  was  fair 
and  as  handsome  a  fellow  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  Directly  he  spoke,  Nora  knew 
he  was  no  Manxman.  A  Londoner, 
thought  she, 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  but  you  do  not 
know  me  f " 

**  That  is  true  and  yet,  ^ou  see,  I  hare 
learnt  your  name.  We  did  not  think  of 
meeting  you ;  he — I  was  told  no  one  ever 
was  seen  on  this  road." 

Nora  was  amused,  and  she  was  of  a 
fearless  natura 

^*  Was  that  why  you  chose  it  t  "  she  said 
Ughtly. 


"Yes,  it  was." 

•*Then "    The  gaiety  went  out  of 

her  face,  and  she  drew  herself  up  and 
apart 

A  slight  flush  burnt  on  the  man's  fair 
cheeks,  and  he,  too,  unconsciously  seemed 
braced  with  pride.  Then  he  shook  him- 
self slightly,  as  if  he  would  cast  off  all  but 
what  was  the  outward  show  of  this  meeting. 

"When  you  go  home,  Miss  Qaajle,  if 
you  are  asked  anything  about  your  walk, 
will  you  forget  that  you  met  me- -met  us, 
I  will  say  ?  '^ 

"  And  why  ? "  Nora  was,  as  we  have 
said,  entirely  fearless ;  the  ways  of  her 
life,  too,  had  been  utterly  out  of  the  ken  of 
the  world's  wickedness.  Something  struck 
her  here  like  the  scent  of  an  adventure 
of  some  sort,  and  yet  she  saw  no  danger  in 
questioning  this  stranger.  "  Why  should 
I  not  say  I  met  you  ? — met  you  and  Harry's 
double  1" 

"  Harry's  double  I "  cried  the  stranger. 
His  surprise  was  certainly  not  veiled. 

'^  Yes,"  she  nodded  her  head,  "  Harry's 
double.  If  you  must  know,  I  have  a  brother 
vvhom,  like  an  idiot,  I  took  to  be  the  man 
who  was  with  you.  But  Harry  is  just 
now  in  the  West  Indies,  so " 

"  Plainly  he  could  not  be  here."  Such 
an  extreme  relief  marked  this  speech  that 
it  struck  Nora. 

**  Why  do  you  speak  so  ? "  she  cried. 

"  I  do  not  know — ^yes,  I  do  know.  Miss 
Quayle,  I  am  a  bad  actor,  but  I  am  bound 
to  silence.  Silence  for  a  day  or  two — 
silence  is  the  only  thing  I  crave — will  you 
be  silent  for  me ) " 

What  a  strange  tone !  How  he  pleaded, 
and  yet  in  what  a  lordly  way ! 

Nora  felt  helpless;  and  yet  there  was 
the  spice  of  bravery  in  her  which  resented 
that  feeling  of  helplessness ;  if  she  agreed 
to  be  silent,  it  should  not  be  without  a 
disclaimer. 

"  And  if  harm  should  come  of  my  silence, 
what  harm  could  speaking  do  1 " 

"Much " 

"  Well  1 "  she  gave  her  head  a  toss  of  a 
rather  wilful  nature,  "if  harm  does  come  I 
am  not  answerable.  I  shall  say  nothing ; 
I  am  not  bound  to  say  who  I  met,  or  who 
I  did  not  meet,  am  if " 

"  No."  The  word  was  given  as  if  the 
speaker  were  occupied  with  further 
thoughts.  "There  is  more,  though,"  he 
went  on  rather  hesitatingly — "more  to 
ask  you." 

"  Ask  on,"  she  said. 

Some  people  had  called  NoraQaaylewild, 
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but  whether  this  were  true  or  not,  she 
certainly,  in  this  interview,  had  some  fire 
in  her  which  made  her  act  without  the 
least  fear.  She  felt  reckless  in  a  gay  sort 
of  way. 

'<  It  is  such  a  complication ! "  he  began. 
^'  If  only  you  had  not  met  as ! — but  you 
recognise  faces  quickly." 

**  You  think  that,  because  I  took  your 
bearded  friend  for  Harry.  Harry  has  no 
hair  on  his  face,  but,"  she  gave  a  little 
laugh,  "  the  rest  was  as  like  as— as " 

"As  I  shall  be  to  a  stranger  whom  you 
may  see  soon — to-morrow,  the  next  day, 
nay,  perhaps  to  night ;  I  cannot  say  whea" 

Nora  was  wild. 

"  And  if  you  are  the  stranger,  why  should 
not  the  bearded  man  be  Harry  f  Answer 
that" 

The  stranger  threw  his  head  back  with 
a  gesture  of  pride  and  yet  of  discomfort. 
A  quick  flush  came  into  his  face,  as  with  a 
manner  as  bright  and  as  reckless  as  her 
own,  he  said  : 

"  Why  not,  indeed !  Can  I  answer 
that.  Miss  Quay  lei"  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  a  foreigner  does,  and  yet  he 
was  no  foreigner.     "  Certainly  I  cannot." 

On  that  very  evening,  Nora,  having  been 
wandering  in  the  grounds  of  her  home, 
went  in  as  the  spring  twilight  was  falling, 
and  was  told  not  to  go  into  the  dining- 
room,  because  her  father  was  there.  A 
stranger  had  come. 

Presently,  Mr.  Qoayle  was  heard  to  be 
talking,  amicably  and  hospitably,  with 
this  stranger,  and  to  go  upstairs  with  him. 

There  the  stranger  was  left,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  acquainted  his  women- 
folk, his  wife  and  daughters,  with  the  fact 
of  a  Mr.  Bowen.  having  come,  bearing  an 
introduction  from  Harry.  He  had  seen 
Harry  at  the  Bermudas,  and  Harry,  hear- 
ing that  he  was  going  on  business  to  the 
Isle  of  Man  as  soon  as  he  could  get  to 
England,  had,  saUor  like,  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Ballafane,  his  father's 
house,  must  be  his  quarters;  he  had 
written  to  his  father  bidding  him  "give 
Bowen  a  shake-down.  You'll  find  him  a 
good  sort  of  fellow."  Then  the  letter 
ended  with  this :  "  Don't  look  for  me  as 
soon  as  I  said,  for  I  have  had  too  much  of 
land,  and  if  I  can  exchange  and  go  off  on 
a  longer  cruise  I  shall.  I'll  write  when  I 
can.  Bowen  off  to  England  to-morrow. 
The  Celeste  (Harry's  ship)  saUs  from 
here  in  two  days." 

The  letter  was  dated  from  "The 
Bermudas,  Dec.  Slst" 


The  interval  was  easily  bridged.  Mr. 
Bowen  was  the  best  of  company,  and  that 
evening  won  as  appreciative  an  audience 
as  ever  did  Othello,  over  his  talk  of 
travellers'  adventuring. 

For  days  the  stranser  stayed  on.  He 
went  here  and  there,  but  each  evening  he 
was  at  home.  The  grounds  of  Ballafane 
werelargeenough,  and  the  girls  of  Ballafane 
were  charming  enough  to  enchain  even  an 
exacting  personage,  and  Bichard  Bowen — 
"Dick  Bowen,"  as  the  stranger  said  he 
was  called — ^was  far  too  polished,  far  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  suggest  any 
such  matter  as  the  possibility  of  his  being 
"exacting." 

CHAPTER  IL 

Bad  weather  set  in.  For  a  day  and  a 
night  a  gale  blew  like  fury  from  the  south- 
west— that  means  that  it  roared  up  Glen 
Maye,  and  would  tear  from  its  opening 
on  the  high  land  over  the  fields  and  home- 
steads behind.  The  old  trees  embosoming 
Ballafane  shook,  and  swayed,  and  shrieked. 
Lying  so  near  to  so  rocky  a  coast^  the 
people  in  the  village  about  were  all  alive 
to  the  fears  of  wrecxage. 

A  craft,  of  unknown  nationality,  had 
been  lying  off  and  on,  pushing  too  close  in 
for  safety  in  such  a  gale ;  at  last  she  had 
sailed  away. 

You  would  fancy  that  to  girls  living  in 
such  a  house  as  Ballafane  was,  this  &ct 
about  the  strange  craft  would  have  been 
of  no  interest  whatever.  But  the  Manx 
are  nothing  if  not  a  seafaring  folk ;  men, 
women,  and  children  look  to  the  sea  as  to 
an  element  as  much  their  own  as  the  green 
billy  land  on  which  their  homes  are  built, 
and  the  Ballafane  people  talked  as  much 
about  the  craft  drifting  about  in  the  gale, 
as  did  the  fisher-folk  on  the  shora 

When  Johnny  Denison  brought  in  the 
news  of  her  sailing  away  norw,  of  her 
going  well  past  tj^  Moll  of  GkJloway, 
Nora  laughed. 

"  She  is  gone  into  the  infinite ! "  she 
cried.     "  A  vision — ^lost ! " 

"  I  do  not  catch  some  occult  meaning ; " 
and  the  stranger,  by  no  means  a  stranger 
by  this  time,  looked  to  Nora,  and  to 
Denison,  and  to  Nora  again. 

"  Then  be  wise ; "  and  Nora  set  up  a 
manner  of  grave  advica  "  Do  not  probe 
the  mysterious,  skim  alons  the  top  of  it — 
that's  fun;  but  to  dive  into  the  interior 
secrecies — beware  !  " 

"  You  only  make  me  curious." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  our  ways  here," 
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began  Metik     'Td  like  you  to  get  old 
Peter  Qaine  when  he  talks " 

"Peter  Qaine!"  Bowen  knew  the 
name,  he  did  not  know  that  the  girls  knew 
the  man  who  owned  the  name. 

"It  is  all  nothing,"  Alice  put  in  here. 
"  Peter  Qaine,  and  the  mystery,  and  the 
whole  bariness,  are  summed  up  in  one 
word." 

"  And  that  is !  " 

"  Smugglers." 

"  No  1 " 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  you  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  our  ways  here  1 "  Nora  cried. 
"Why,  the  whole  village  was  cratnmed 
with  smugglers  once  upon  a  time,  though 
the  men  called  themselves  fishermen. 
They  don't  smuggle  now-— oh  no,  we  are 

all  quite  immaculate;  but  they  do  say " 

Three  mysterious  nods  ended  her  speech. 

"They  do  say— what  1"  Mr.  Bowen 
asked  in  his  light,  free  manner.  How  can 
it  be  described  ?— a  manner  so  light  as  to 
be  somewhat  careless,  but  now  and  again 
tinged  with  a  proud  reserve.  He  gave  no 
history  of  himself;  that  is,  he  was  always 
telling  of  matters  that  had  happened  to  or 
about  himself,  and  yet,  put  it  all  together, 
and  what  was  it  9  Simply  that  he  was  a 
wanderer;  he  had  met  Harry  Qaayle  in 
the  Bermudas ;  he  had  done  this  and  done 
that ;  Harry  was  his  idea  of  "  a  good 
fellow,"  but — that  was  all.  It  never  struck 
the  Ballafane  people,  but  he  never  had 
reaUy  said  who  and  what  he  was.  His 
father — his  homel  There  was  not  one 
word  known  about  either. 

"  They  do  say — ^what  ? "  he  repeated,  for 
he  had  not  been  answered. 

"Well;  you'll  not  divulge  it  to  any 
authorities  when  you  go  back  to  England, 
wiHyou?" 

^ "  Most  assuredly  not."    The  reply  was 
given  with  satisfying  decision. 

"Because  we  should  not  like  to  have 
an  army  of  revenue-officers  bearing  down 
upon  us.  Fancy  seeing  Ballafane  searched 
for  excisable  articles — ^terrible ! " 

"Heaven  forefendl"  Bowen's  face  of 
terror  was  acted  to  perfection. 

"  Do  not  be  profane,"  and  Nora  put  her 
hand  out  in  laughing  reproof,  "and  I  will 
confide  the   melancholy  truth  —  no  sup- 

Erition — that  Olen  Maye  is  even  now 
own  to  see  various  queer  kegs,  or  bales, 
or  I  know  not  what^  carried  up  on  cloudy 
nIghtB;  there  is  a  full  moon  now,  so  Qaine 
and  the  Glen  are  as  innocent  as — ^as — as 
lam." 
Bowen    said    nothing    here,    but    he 


frowned.  A  moment  after  his  brow 
cleared,  and  he  laughed  aloud.  Then 
he  shook  back  his  hair,  short  enough,  but 
still  he  had  the  trick  of  tossing  back  a 
stray  curl  that  fell  forvrard.  So  long  agQ, 
you  see,  fashionable  young  men  did  not 
affect  such  cIosely*cut  hair  as  they  do  at 
present  His  eyes  laughed,  and  he  lightly 
said:  "And  what,  Miss  Quayle,  if  you 
find  out  that  I  am  one  of  those  very 
revenue-officers  % " 

"Noral"  Meta's  face  actually  grew 
white. 

"You  are  nothing  of  the  sort ;  you  are 
a  gentleman  1 "  cried  impulsive  Nora. 

Bat  Nora,  having  flashed  forth  this,  fell 
silent    Bowen  bowed. 

"Perhaps  you  think  I  might  more  pro- 
bably be  a — a  free-lance  myself  1" 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  that ;  smuggling  is 
wrone ;  it  is  against  law." 

""Diank  you  for  both  sides  of  your 
judgment,"  he  answered  laughingly; 
"  I  shall  take  all  the  implied  flattery." 

"  There  was  none ! " 

"  Don't  quarrel,"  Meta  interposed ;  "  if 
only  the  gale  would  drop,  we'd  take  you  to 
the  Glen,  and  you  shoidd  hear  a  thing  or 
two  from  old  Qaina" 

It  was  odd  that  a  young  man,  such  a 
young  man  as  this  Mr.  Bowen  was,  athletic, 
strong  and  fearless,  should  make  such  an 
excuse  as  he  did  :  ''  A  very  charming  idea 
— ^yes ;  but,  as  you  say,  quite  impossible  to 
be  carried  out  now.  These  glens  are 
dangerous  with  a  gale  sweeping  up  them." 

"Not  at  all,"  Nora  corrected  ** With  a 
gale  sweeping  down,  Maye  might  be 
awkward,  because  one  might  get  hurried 
downwards  rather  more  swiftly  than  one 
would  like ;  but  with  a  gale  blowing  up — 
nothing  could  be  more  splendid  !  We'll 
go,  Mr.  Bowen." 

Two  days  afterwards,  with  the  gale  as 
strong  as  ever,  though  weather-wise  folk 
prophesied  a  change  as  the  moon  changed 
that  very  night,  the  girls  and  Johnny 
Denison  would  go  to  Glen  Maye.  Mr. 
Bowen  made  out  that  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  drive  over  to  Bamsay;  but  no, 
the  girls  would  have  Bameay  seen  some 
otiier  day,  and  nothing  but  Glen  Maye 
would  satisfy  them  on  this  particular 
morning. 

June  had  just  come  in,  and  summer  was 
declaring  himself.  Oat  in  these  northern 
seas  the  dulcet  breathings  of  summer  do 
not  hold  sway  so  early  as  in  southern 
towns,  but  the  roses  were  opening  pink 
buds  over  the  hedgerows,  even  though 
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down  below  at  the  roots  there  were  still 
the  massed  carpetings  of  yellow  primro8e& 
When  the  gale  blew  itself  away,  soft  airs 
would  follow,  and  summer  would  reign 
unchallenged. 

Half-way  down  the  Glen — it  is  but  a 
little  one — an  old  man,  a  white-haired 
Failorfellow,  came  sauntering  up.  His 
beard  was  yellowish- white ;  his  uncovered 
head  was  snowy-white ;  he  wore  a  home- 
knitted  jersey  of  Manx  wool,  and  trousers 
of  brown,  homespun  Manx  cloth.  In  his 
hand  he  had  a  telescope,  its  outer  leather 
casing  worn,  and  black,  and  shiny. 

As  the  party,  laughing  gaily,  rounded  a 
bend  of  the  Glen  —  Bowen  went  first, 
strangely  enough,  for  he  could  be  no  guide 
— the  old  fellow  threw  up  his  hand  that 
held  the  telescopa  Did  also  those  keen, 
steel-blue  eyes  of  his  shoot  a  glance  of 
surprise  at  Bowen ) 

Whether  Bowen  saw  anything  of  this 
surprise,  or  whether  he  answered  if  he  did 
see  it,  no  one  can  say,  for  in  a  second  he 
wheeled  round,  and  cried  out  aloud,  un- 
necessarily loud : 

"Sj  this  is  your  friend  Peter  Quine) 
because  if  so,  I  met  him  yesterday  morning." 
Then  as  swiftly  as  he  had  faced  the  party, 
he  turned  again,  and  talking  on,  said :  "  Yes, 
my  friend ;  I  saw  you  on  the  Peel  Boad 
yesterday  morning;  that  is  so — ^is  it  not  t " 

'*  Aye,  aye,  sir — may  be  so,  though  I'm  a 
bit  dim  o'  sight'' 

'*  Nonsense,  Peter !  You  dim  of  sight  1 " 
Nora  cried.  *<  You  see  best  on  dark  nights, 
perhaps — like  cats." 

''  Eh,  misaie— she  will  have  her  joke ; 
but,  miss,  don't  ye  mind  tales  about  me. 
Quiae  bean't  now  what  Qnine  wur  years 
agone.  Then  I  don't  say  but  what  me  and 
the  lads  had  fine  work  o'  murky  nights. 
Nowadays  times  is  changed.  Aye,  aye — 
changed  more'n  a  bit" 

"Well,  we  won't  stop  now  to  talk, 
Peter,  but  just  come  down  the  Glen  with 
us.  We  want  you  to  show  eyerything  to 
our  friend.  Is  not  Glen  Maye  the  best 
glen  in  Man  ) " 

'*  Eh !  an'  it  iss  so.  The  beautifulleat  in 
summer-time  for  the  maids  with  their 
flowers,  aye,  and  as — as  strong  asr  any  of 
them." 

"Strongl"  laughed  Nora;  ''whata  word  I 
But  I  guess  what  you  mean.  More  than 
one  path  up  it,  lots  of  turns,  big  trees, 
hollows  that  will  do  for  eayes— ah,  Peter, 
I  can  understand  you  1  Now  tell  our  friend 
that  story  of  the  run  that  September  night 
Who  hid  three  men  in  a  rabbit-hole  t" 


*'  Eh,  Miss  Nora,  but  you'U  be  hard  on 
an  old  chap  1  Maybe  it's  no  safe  to  tell  that 
yam  to  your  friend." 

"Look  him  in  the  face,  Peter,"  Nora 
decided.     "  Does  he  look  false  9 " 

Actually  old  Quine's  eyes  laughed 

"  Sure,  no,  missee.  He's  the  true  gentle- 
man if  ever  eyes  saw  that  same  ! " 

"  I  thought  you  were  Manx,  Quine,  not 
Irish."    Meta  diook  a  finger  at  him. 

"And  that  I  am.  Miss  Meta;  pure 
Manx.  But  will  a  Manxman  not  say  Uie 
civil  word  when  it's  the  true  word  at  the  same 
time^mind  there.  Miss  Nora,  that's  an  ugly 
stone."  He  placed  himself  in  front  of 
what  might  have  been  a  small  clearing — a 
clearing  whence  a  goat  or  a  good  climber 
would  make  for  an  upper  ledge  or  path. 
There  he  stood  until  he  had  seen  all  safely 
down  except  Bowen.  Was  Bowen's  foot 
more  sure  of  the  ground  than  those  othor 
feet,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
rough  glen-paths  ever  since  they  could 
first  step  f 

The  others  ran  on,  hearing  old  Quine's 
voice  above  them,  saying : 

"  And  I'll  be  telling  you  one  of  my  yams 
—eh,  sir  1 " 

Nora  must  talk. 

"  Not  any  one  of  your  yams,  but  that 
particular  one  you  know  about — ^yon  know 
which  one  I  mean.  Here's  the  beginning : 
'  It  was  in  the  first  days  of  the  equinox — 
the  moon  was  a  day  old.' " 

"  Ha,  ha  I  she  knows  it  Aye,  sir, 
nmybe  you've  heard  it  afore  1 "  he  winked. 

Nora  stood  still,  looking  up. 

"  Gk>  on,  Quine;  he  cannot  have  heard  it^ 
for  we  have  never  told  him.  It's  better  to 
hear  these  things  at  first  hand.  G^  on. 
*  It  was  in  the  fist  days ' " 

She  suddenly  stopped,  and  pointed  up 
aloft  The  two  men,  Quine  and  young 
Bowen,  looked  as  her  finger  directed. 

They  saw  nothing. 

"Wur  it  a  rabbit,  missee t"  Quine's 
question  came  persuasively. 

"A  rabbit  in  June 9  Yes."  Nora's 
tone  was  scorn  itself.  Then  her  bright 
face  clouded,  and  she  became  atrangely 
pale ;  she  was  all  at  once  conquered  by  the 
superstitious  beliefs  of  the  island.  "  I  saw 
Harry's  ghost,  Quine  1 " 

No  need  for  Quine  to  understand  whom 
she  meant 

*'Yer  brother,  Miss  Nora  9  Sure  no,  an' 
he  in  the  West  Indies  1  The  West  Indies 
you  told  me  only  t'other  day.  Eh  I "  he 
threw  up  his  two  hands,  "an'  it  will  be 
a  token  I " 
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"  What  folly  I "  Bowen  cried  naturally. 
"  DiBpFove  it,"  said  Nora.  '*  This  is  all 
come  to  me  because  I  have  been  over- 
wise,  and  have  despised  the  faiths  of  my 
forefathers.  This  is  the  3rd  of  June; 
when  shall  we  hear  from  Harry  t " 

"Eh,  Miss  Nora,  I'd  not  bother  too 
mucL  Now,  I'm  thinking,  belike  you  set 
eyes  on  the  lad  Tom  Quine,  my  sister's  son 
from  Fort  St  Mary ;  he'll  be  down  at  my 
place  this  day  or  twa" 

"The  Quines  are  fair,  and  Harry  is 
brown."  Nora's  manner  was  conclusive; 
her  faith  and  her  superstitious  fears  held 
her.  "  But  let  us  change  the  subject ;  we 
hare  a  friend  here  who  will  believe  nothing. 
Come  down,  come  along  quickly." 

The  path  was  even  enough  as  they  neared 
the  foot  of  the  Glen.  But  what  with  wind- 
ings and  with  the  mass  of  wild  greenery, 
no  one  person  could  keep  the  whole  of  the 
party  in  sight  Quine  told  his  story  to 
Bowen,  and  he  showed  how  even  up  the 
face  of  what  was  bare  rock,  with  holes 
inhabited,  one  would  suppose,  only  by 
conies  and  such-like  nimble  folk,  in  the 
days  of  his  jovial  youth  he  and  "  lads " 
had  clambered,  and  had  stowed  away,  and 
had  made  fine  profit  out  of  hidden  treasures. 

"  And  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  nowl " 
Most  guileless  was  Bowen's  light-heaited 
manner,  as  he  gave  the  old  man's  shoulder 
a  slap  of  good  fellowship. 

Quine's  face  sobered.  Nay,  it  actually 
grew  melancholy. 

"  Ah,  sir  1  na  They  do  say  as  on  winter 
nights  a  thing  or  two  do  happen ;  but, 
laws  1  I'm  in  bed  and  asleep  then.  They 
daren't  venture  summer  runs  now,  sir. 
No,  that  would  be  tough  work." 

"  Now,  is  it  not  lovely  1 "  Meta  exclaimed, 
running  up  from  her  advanced  party. 
"  Say  our  glen  is  the  king  of  glens,  or  we'll 
turn  you  out  of  Ballafane  ! " 

"  The  king  1  No,  the  queen  of  glens 
with  your  permission ;"  and  Bowen  ha4  his 
most  lively,  most  charming,  most  masterly 
Rrace  about  him,  taking  her  cue  of  light 
lUL  '<  Gould  anything  so  lovely  be  mas- 
culine f  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  dubbing 
Glen  Maye  feminine ;  an  implied  strength 
veiled  by  grace  and  beauty  ! " 

^  So  they  ran  on.  The  summer  sea,  ener- 
giaed  out  of  summer  calm  by  the  gale, 
rolled  as  the  Atlantic  only  can  roU.  White 
sea-horses  pranced  upon  the  crest  of  far- 
out  waves ;  upon  the  near  ones,  diamond 
aarklets  g^nced  and  flashed ;  above,  the 
ae  sky  was  dashed  and  swept  with  white 
feathery  clouds — children  of  the  gale.   But 


these  were  scudding  away  to  the  north; 
the  wind  had  changed,  and  the  gale 
was  flying  away.  Behind  —  of  course 
every  face  was  turned  seawards  —  rose 
the  fairy  greenness  of  the  Glen ;  the  old 
grey  rocks  frowned,  but  the  broken  ground 
between  them  rising  up  to  the  land  above 
was  full  of  young  green.  Ash  and  rowan- 
tree,  young  oak  and  ancient  bramble,  all 
fought  for  space,  and  won  it  Osmunda 
was  unrolling  his  big  fronds  in  one  damp 
hollow,  a  miUion  smaller  ferns  swayed  and 
feathered  the  spaces  by  the  mossy  flooring 
and  banks ;  all,  too,  was  gemmed  with  pale 
golden  primrose  patches. 

They  went  on  to  the  margin  of  the  shore, 
they  weYit  to  right  and  left,  they  picked  up 
broken  bits  of  wreckage,  they  chattered  as 
young  folks  do  of  glad,  happy  nothings ;  at 
last  they  turned  to  mount  the  Glen. 

The  sun  had  turned  for  afternoon,  but 
he  was  burning  high  in  glory ;  the  mid- 
day meal  at  B^dlafane  womd  get  delayed, 
for  the  promise  of  being  home  by  two 
o'clock  would  not  be  kept 

"  Nearly  two  now  1 "  Alice  cried. 

"  And  you  may  be  sure  mother  knew  we 
should  be  behind  time."  Nora  was  perfectly 
easy,  and  provokingly  slow. 

"Well,  you'd  better  hurry." 

''  Very  well  You  go  on.  I  shall  be  in 
time  for  scraps  or  for  pudding." 

And  then  it  so  fell  about  that  Alice,  and 
Meta,  and  Denison  did  go — did  go  quickly, 
while  Bowen,  looking  out  to  sea  through 
Quine's  telescope,  made  a  reason  for  Nora 
to  delay. 

Fishing-boat9,  with  their  brown  sails, 
were  in  plenty,  swinging  at  anchor;  away 
in  the  dim  blue  distance  sailed  a  big  ship ; 
out  from  under  the  MuU  of  Galloway 
came  a  smaller  craft 

**  Eh,  sir,  she  be  the  Laughing  Nancy. 
She'll  be  down  safe  to-night  Ye'U  get 
down,  sir  1 " 

"  Certainly." 

Nora  overheard.  How  strange,  thought 
she,  for  Quine  to  use  such  a  famiUar  maimer 
with  their  guest,  whom  he  certainly  could 
know  scarcely  at  all 

However,  her  wonder  got  no  more  to 
feed  it,  for  at  Bowen's  one  word  of  decisive 
assent  he  turned,  and  Qoine  with  him. 

Nora  ran  forward,  over  the  little  plank 
bridge  across  the  stream  of  the  Glen,  then 
up  the  swiftly  ascending  path.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  hear  Uie  two  following  her  as 
quickly  as  she  would  have  them  do;  perhaps 
she  woidd  have  another  look  at  the  bright 
briskness  of  the  sea-view — no  matter  what 
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the  *'  perhaps  "  might  be,  the  fact  atands 
forth  to  be  recorded  that,  haviDg  mounted 
some  twenty  feet  or  so  of  pathway,  she 
suddenly  swung  round. 

At  the  moment,  a  swish  as  of  a  person 
passing  through  thick  leafage  struck  a 
sound  on  the  sweet  summer  husL  Nora's 
head  turned,  and  a  cry  broke  from  her. 

"Harry!'' 

The  rustling  sound  and  her  voice  came 
as  one  thing  to  Bowen  and  Quine.  They 
looked  up. 

And  there  stood  Nora,  white,  as  if  she 
saw  a  vision,  with  her  hand  extended,  and 
pointing  to  a  figure,  which,  for  stillness, 
might  have  been  a  spirit 

A  brown  young  man,  rather  tall,  wearing 
a  rough  sailor  dres^  his  face  brimming  with 
laughter,  stood  peering  from  an  upper 
path. 

In  a  moment,  Quine,  with  his  old  instinct 
for  battle,  had  seized  Nora.  She  was  his 
prisoner,  he — he  had  been  an  out-and-out 
smuggler  in  the  old  days — was  fighting 
for  his  run.  To  let  such  a  witness  go 
loose  —  nol  How  his  keen  old  eyes 
gleamed ! 

"This  is  bad,"  was  Bowen's  remark 
between  set  teeth. 

"Nora's  game!  Shell  not  speak!" 
came  from  her  ghost — literally  and  truly 
her  brother  Harry  in  hiding. 

"Ah!"  was  Q.aine's  contemptuous  re- 
joinder. "Clap  the  lass  under  lock  and 
key — I  know  how — till  midnight.  That's 
it.  Let  a  woman  loose  1  Not  now,  my 
gentlemen.     No,  no ! " 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Quayle." 

"  Thank  you.  How  was  I  to  know  she 
would  turn  round,  and  I  had  to  speak  to 
you  1 " 

"  You  had  nothing  of  the  sort  You  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  log  until  we'd  shipped 
you  on  board  the  Laughing  Nancy." 

"And  whyl"  Nora's  question  was 
haughtiness  itself,  notwithstanding  her 
ignominious  position  in  Quine's  dutch. 
"If  Harry  is  in  danger,  am  I  likely  to 
increase  his  danger  1  Why  are  you  here ) 
Why  is  all  thtsi"  The  fearless  glance 
shot  to  her  brother,  and  then  to  the  other 
two  men. 

"  I'm  in  a  deuce  of  a  mess,  Nora,  and 
Bowen  is  getting  me  out  of  it  I  say,  old 
fellow,  would  it  be  swinging  for  you  if  they 
knew  you  aided  and  a)^tted  the — ^the  re- 
tirement from  his  country  of  your  humble 
servant  1 " 

Reckless  Harry  Quayle  1 

In  the  days  of  "  long  ago,"  hanging  was 


a  common  punishment ;  Quayle  had  done 
that  wUch  would  have  hung  him.  The 
history  must  go  into  one  sentence,  so  to 
speak. 

He  had  met  Bowen  when  his  ship  was 
at  the  Bermudas ;  he  had  been  wild  and 
reckless  all  his  life,  and  some  slight  matter 
at  this  moment  made  him  determine  to 
let  his  ship  sail  without  him.  So  far,  so  bad. 
Bowen  was  coming  to  England,  and  taking 
a  fancy  to  Quayle,  thought  that  as  the 
young  man  was  bent  madly  upon  getting 
to  London,  if  he  went  by  the  same  ship 
he  would  keep  some  control  over  him. 
This  he  did ;  perhaps  the  degree  of  control 
was  too  smsdl  to  be  of  permanent  good. 

But  does  not  everyone  know  some 
instance  of  scampishness  in  which  the 
scamp  is  a  fellow  who  makes  friends  every- 
where, and  not  only  this,  but  who  makes 
friends  who  will  sacrifice  themselves  for 
him  1  This  was  the  case  between  Quayle 
and  Bowen. 

The  deed  was  done,  so  there  is  no  good 
in  enlarging  upon  it  here.  Harry  Quayle 
had  dashed  beyond  bounds  in  London,  he 
had — it  was  "  lone  ago,"  mind ! — done  that 
which  would  land  him  on  the  gallows. 

And  Bowen  would  save  him. 

The  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  spirit 
him  away,  and  out  of  the  country.  Quayle 
was  Manx,  and  that  suggested  the  smug- 
gling capabilities  of  the  coast  of  Man  as  a 
means  for  the  end. 

This  was  stud,  in  fewer  words  than  we 
have  given,  at  the  Glen's  Foot  to  Nora  by 
Bowea 

"  And  if  you,  a  stranger,  can  risk  what 
you  do  for  mm,  shall  I,  ms  sister,  do  less  1 " 

"You  shame  ma" 

"Yes;  I  really  do  think  you  ndght 
have  credited  me  with  less  mean-spirited- 
ness  than  you  seem  to  do ! "  Nora  tossed 
her  head;  perhaps  she  would  make  a 
show  of  offence  to  hide  a  deeper  feeling. 

The  upshot  was  that  Nora  ran  home  as 
quickly  as  she  cDuld,  and — ^she  could  act^  it 
seems,  better  than  many  women  —  the 
household  at  Ballafane  slipped  through  the 
doings  of  that  day,  believing  that  its  guest 
was'  studying  Manx  lore,  and  seeing  Manx 
coast-scenery,  under  the  tutelage  of  old 
Quine. 

When  Nora  saw  their  viritor  in  the 
morning,  she  knew  her  brother  was  safa 
The  Laughing  Nancy  had  made  for  the 
Glen ;  haa  shipped  a  passenger ;  perhaps 
had  landed  a  keg  or  so  for  Quine's  private 
solace,  and  had  sailed  away. 

She  was  bound  for  America,  but  the 
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Laughing  Nancy  did  not  always     ublish 
her  real  destination. 

In  less  than  a  week  after,  Bowen  left 
BaOalane  and  the  Isle  of  Mrti, 


CHAFTSR  IIL 

Ballifanb  was  a  different  place,  after  all 
this  had  happened.  At  least,  we  ^ick  one 
out  of  the  nonsehold,  and  by  giving  this 
opinion,  speak  as  her  heart  would  have 
spoken. 

Her  tongue  said  no  such  thing,  but  then 
it  is  an  acfaiowledged  truism  that  tongues 
and  hearts  are  not  always  speaking  the 
same  language.  One  point  was,  that  Harry 
and  Nora  Quayle  had  from  babyhood 
paired  together ;  he  was  volatile,  she  was 
reliable,  though  in  many  a  mad  frolio  she 
had  been  as  wild  as  he,  and  consequently 
for  her  to  bear  alone  the  knowledge  of  his 
fault,  and  of  his  flight,  set  a  strain  upon 
her  such  as  no  young  girl  could  bear  with- 
out shrinking. 

She  told  herself  this  was  the  whole  of 
her  care.  She  may  have  been  true  in  this, 
bat  then,  why  was  there  never  a  thought 
of  missing  Hany,  without  a  companion 
thought  of  the  brave  friend  who  had  saved 
him  !  She  said  nothing  to  herself  about 
these  second  thoughts ;  but  who  does  not 
know  how  powerful  second  thoughts  are ) 
She,  however,  went  on  her  way,  wishing 
and  wishing  for  news  of  Harry,  so  that,  at 
least,  she  and  the  household  might  speak 
his  name  with  some  sort  of  common 
knowledge  of  his  doings. 

So  strong  and  fearless  a  girl  might 
surely  have  fought  her  fight  against  old- 
world  superstition  1  One  might  have 
supposed  so,  but  Nora  Quayle's  common- 
sense  paled  before  the  evil  that  she  knew 
had  come.  How,  now,  could  she  deny  the 
possibility  of  ill-luck  being  in  the  power 
of  fidries,  or  witches,  or — she  knew  not 
what  9 

Midsummer  Eve  came,  and  she  led  Meta 
— ^rather  than  was  led  by  her — ^in  the  old 
games  they  had  been  used  to  follow.  Now 
It  was  no  "game,"  for  the  girl  was  weakened 
— terribly  weakened  in  spirit^  though  she 
might  taik  in  her  wild  way.  Was  she  not 
always  telling  herself  that  the  May  Day 
had  scarcely  gone  when  Meta  had  tossed 
away  her  cross  of  rowan-twigs,  before  Balla- 
fane  s  first  woe  had  come  1  Harrv  in  flight 
for  dear  life,  and  the  stranger  had  come 
within  its  walls — she  alone  knowing,  now, 
why  that  stranger  had  come.  Surely, 
then,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  no  contempt 


should  be  shown  to  spirit  or  fky,  good  or 
evil  genius ! 

She  saw  that  the  twigs  and  gorse  were 
well  piled  for  the  watch-fires  on  the  low 
hnis  between  the  house  and  the  coast; 
aye  1  they  should  blaze  well,  as  the  summer 
night  fell,  and  should  ward  off  the  spirit- 
foUc  in  the  darkness  !*  What  armfuls  of 
marigolds,  too,  did  she  and  Meta  gather, 
and  strew  along  every  pathway  of  the 
Ballafane  grounds — what  would  she  care 
for  the  ridicule  of  fifty  Johnny  Denisons, 
or  fifty  Alices  9  Be  it  wisdom  or  folly,  no 
evil  chance  should  befall  her  house  through 
her  I 

Midsummer,  however,  came  and  passed 
by  without  any  change  whatever. 

Many  weeks  went  by  beyond  that, 
before  anything  could  be  said  to  happen. 
There  was  a  little  gaiety  about  Tynwald 
time,  but  that  was  an  annual  matter ;  and 
as  the  girb  grew  older,  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  thing,  each  year  lessened 
the  ezxiitement  of  it 

In  August,  Alice  and  Johnny  Denison 
were  married,  and,  after  a  weddmg-tour  in 
England,  settled  down  near  Ramsay,  where 
the  young  man  practised  as  a  solicitor, 
looking  forward,  of  course,  to  the  future, 
when  he  might  be  holding  office  under  the 
Manx  government. 

At  last,  as  the  year  was  dying,  news 
came  from  Harry.  He  was  at  Valparaiso, 
he  had  done  with  the  sea ;  he  was  then, 
when  he  wrote,  going  up  country  for  a 
Spanish  company.  "A  jolly  life,"  he 
said.  But  when  he  could  write  again  was 
quite  vague-;  he  could  only  say  he  would 
send  a  letter,  if  such  a  matter  were  possible 
to  him. 

Thereupon  Nora  roused  herself,  and 
told  herself  that  all  things  were  well,  and 
that  no  more  need  she  endure  that  miser- 
able weight  of  silence.  She  talked  of  Harry 
all  day  long. 

When  spring  was  round  again,  Balla- 
fane was  hurri^  out  of  its  gentle  pleasant 
routine.  Another  wedding  came  upon  it  in 
a  hurry,  for  Meta  had  captivated  the  heart 
of  a  young  lieutenant  from  Castletown, 
and,  as  the  detachment  doing  garrison-duty 
there  had  just  completed  its  term  of  service 
in  the  island,  Meta  must  be  married  at  once, 
and  go  away  with  her  soldier-husband. 

Such  a  skirmish  as  there  was  getting  the 
trousseau  ready !  Meta  was  going  to  live  in 
England — what  a  long  way  from  home! 
So  one  used  to  look  upon  such  a  matter 
"  long  ago." 

June  was  over.    Meta  was  married  and 
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gone ;  Nora  was  the  only  child  of  Balla- 
fane  at  home.  What  wonder  if  she  did 
now  and  again  think  a  bit  over  the  deeds 
of  the  past  year?  What  wonder,  too,  if,  out 
of  all  the  old  haunts,  a  ramble  down  Glen 
Maye,  and  a  talk  with  old  Peter  Qaine, 
should  be  one  the  girl  most  easily  and 
most  often  fell  into  } 

Ballafane  looked  empty ;  the  big,  strag- 
gling, delightfully  unkempt  grounds  grew 
eerie,  even  in  the  summer-time  ;  and  when 
Tynwald  Day  came  round  again,  instead  of 
fancying  she  did  not  care  to  go  and  see  the 
quaint  reproduction  of  the  ancient  gather- 
ing, Nora  declared  the  drive  to  be  "a 
necessity." 

So  she  and  her  father  and  mother  drove 
over  to  St.  John's,  as  they  had  done  almost 
every  year  since  Nora  could  remember 
anything. 

Of  course  all  the  notables  of  Man  were 
to  be  seen  there. 

A  flashing  thunder-shower  burst  upon 
the  Ballafane  party  as  they  drove  along ;  a 
very  tempest  of  water  poured  down  upon 
them ;  then,  in  as  extreme  a  manner,  did  a 
stiff  wind  rise,  and  blow  away  the  storm- 
clouds,  and  herald  in  the  sunshine.  After 
that,  such  a  day  of  glorious  sunlight  had  not 
shone  the  summer  through.  July  is  hot 
everywhere,  but  the  heat  on  that  Tynwald 
Day  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 

How  the  scarlet  uniforms,  and  the 
burnished  arms  of  the  soldiers  who  kept 
the  ground,  flashed  in  the  sun.  How  gay 
were  the  new  summer  costumes  !  How  the 
white  and  the  light-hued  muslins  fluttered, 
as  the  fashion  of  Man  walked,  and  strolled, 
and  talked. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Qaayle  had  gone  into 
the  church  for  the  service  which  opens 
the  annual  ceremony;  but  his  wife  and 
daughter  would  stay  outside,  the  heat  and 
crowd  were  so  great  In  consequence  of 
which  separation  the  two  ladies  met  with 
a  great  surprise. 

What  was  it  1 

They  stood  with  some  friends  on  the 
Tynwald  Hill,  watching  as  the  procession 
filed  out  from  the  church-door.  Police  to 
clear  the  way,  then  the  clergy  of  the 
island,  then  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Keys,  then  the  high  officials  of  govern- 
ments, deemsters,  and  so  on;  last  the 
Governor.  For  how  many  hundreds  of 
years  has  the  thing  been  done ) 

Many  friends  were  recognised,  of  course, 
by  the  party  the  Quayles  had  joined.  First 
one  and  then  another  spoke  and  nodded, 
88  they  mounted  the  green  steps  and  took 


their  places  under  the  tented  covering  of 
the  tiny  hill. 

It  was  all  just  as  it  had  been  to  Nora  so 
many  times. 

Then  the  Governor  came,  hat  in  hand, 
and  the  rustle  of  preparation  began. 

Still  it  was  the  same  as  it  had  always 
been. 

Then  a  new  thing  came,  and  nothing 
was  as  it  had  been  of  old. 

"Where  have  the  Denisons  gonel" 
asked  a  friend. 

"  Don't  you  «ee  them  1 — there  is  Alice, 
talking  to  papa.  Dear  1"  Nora's  closing 
exclamation  was  hushed. 

"And  I  have  been  wondering  where 
Mr.  Qaayle  was,  too!"  the  first  speaker 
went  on.    *'  When  did  he  come  up  f 

"  If  you  had  seen  the  Governor  mount 
the  first  step,  you  would  have  seen  Qaayle," 
laughed  the  father  of  the  girl.  "Your 
eyes  have  been  wandering." 

"  They  have,"  and  she  gaily  tossed  her 
fair  head — "  wandering  in  search  of  Alice 
Denison,  because  I  must  spesk  to  her." 

"Nora,  my  dear,  do  you  know  who 
your  father's  friend  is  f  I  am  sure  I  have 
seen  his  face  before — who  is  he)  He 
drove  up  in  the  Governor's  carriage — 
what  uniform  does  he  wear  1 " 

"  I  don't  know."  Nora's  answer  was  a 
gasp.  The  words  could  go  for  an  answer 
to  the  last  question — she  knew  perfectly 
well  who  the  stranger  was. 

He  was  Harry's  friend,  Mr.  Bowen. 

AU  at  once  the  thought  flashed  upon 
her  of  how  little  they  knew  of  him. 
Not  one  word  had  he  said  to  show 
he  knew  a  soul  in  Man,  and  now? — he 
was  evidently  in  the  Governor's  train ;  he 
was  surely  his  guest;  he  was,  perhaps, 
even  a  member  of  his  family. 

Nora's  start  of  surprise  when  she  saw 
him  was  over ;  her  trembling  at  the  moment 
of  being  questioned  about  him  was  mas- 
tered, for,  in  one  flashing  vision,  she  had 
learnt  two  things. 

One  was  that  the  stranger  was  more  to 
her  than  any  other  being  m  the  universe ; 
the  other,  that  if  he  be  of  noble  rank  she 
must  forget  him.  She  was  Manx,  of 
gentle  Manx  blood,  but  was  there  not  a 
great  gulf  between  her  rank  and  that 
of  the  family  to  which  the  Governor 
belonged  1 

But  Bowen  was  not  the  family  name. 
Nora's  mind  caught  at  so  many  things  at 
once.  There  is  many  a  crisis  which  a 
moment  of  time  may  cover,  and  yet  we 
who  have  gone  through  such  a  moment, 
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do  we  not  marvel  afterwards  to  think  of 
the  crowd  of  matters  which  rushed  through 
our  mind  w&ile  it  was  so  swiftly  passing  f 
So  with  Nora. 

But  the  moment  had  gone,  and  she  heard 
her  friend,  Mr.  Corrin,  saying  to  himself : 

"And  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  seen 
him " 

"  Of  course  you  have;"  and  Nora  dashed 
in  her  answer  in  her  gayest  manner.  "  He 
18  a  friend  of  Harry's."  To  the  world  she 
would  acknowledge  no  shame  in  the  naming 
her  brother's  name.  "  He  stayed  with  us 
last  year;  he " 

"  I  remember." 

*' And  I  remember,  too;"  and  a  quiet, 
mocking,  gay  emphasis  was  set  upon  her 
words  by  Mona  Corrin. 

Whereat  Nora  blushed  fiery  red.  A  girl 
would  inevitably  guess  the  meaning  of  her 
friend's  emphasis. 

"  But  now  he  is  with " 

Nora  would  listen  to  no  more,  but, 
regardless  of  the  weighty  matters  going  on 
just  above  her  head  in  the  Manx  reauiing 
of  the  laws,  she  slipped  between  her  friends 
and  made  for  her  father. 

Why  should  she  not  openly  speak  to 
such  a  friend  as  Bowen )  Why  not, 
indeed  ) 

But  she  was  face  to  face  with  him,  and 
then — she  never  could  tell  how  such  a 
reasoning  mastered  her,  but  she  did  all  at 
once  shrink — ^for  in  a  flash  she  saw,  not 
Bowen,  the  easy-going  friend  of  her  ultra- 
easy  brother,  but  an  English  stranger,  a 
guest  of  the  6ovemor'& 

Fearless  Nora  Quayle  did  not  shrink 
from  awe  at  this  new  aspect  of  affairs,  but 
she  did  hold  herself  erect  in  pride. 

Bowen's  greeting  was  on  this  wise : 

/'Mr.  Quayle  says  you  never  had  my 
letter  this  morning.  I  only  arrived  last 
night,  and  they  told  me  the  post  would 
catch  you  this  morning." 

"  They  told  you  wrongly,  then,"  cried 
Nora.  ''  We  are  far  too  early  birds  to  be 
caught  by  such  a  lagging  post.  Why  did 
you  not  write  before  1 " 

Bowen's  open  faco  clouded.  He  saw  a 
cloud  on  Nora's. 

"  I  thought  I  would  surprise  you,  but  it 
was  foolish 


*'  I  thought  BiUafane  was  the  only  house 
in  Man  you  knew ) " 

Sorely  Nora  was  trying  to  make  the 
most  of  her  pride. 

"It  was.  Now,  for  one  night,  I  have 
made  acquaintance  with  another  house. 
X's  (the  Governor's)  wife  is  my  cousin.     I 


was  only  enlightening  them  this  morning 
upon  the  subject  of  my  —  my  erratic 
plunge  into  the  island  last  year." 

Gravely,  steadily,  and  with  meaning,  did 
he  gaze  into  Nora's  eyes. 

llie  secret  was  their  secret  alone. 

And  the  droning  of  the  Manx  reading 
went  on  under  the  tent  above,  and  the  sun 
blazed  on  the  thousands  of  spectators,  and 
in  the  distance  moved  the  many-coloured 
masses  of  gay  folks.  Out  of  it  all,  two 
people  came  by-and-by  to  stand  and  talk 
together. 

What  did  they  talk  about  9 

Not  only,  surely,  of  the  wild  brother ; 
not  only  of  the  new  phase  in  which  Bowen 
was  showing  himself.  Oh  no  I  lliat  last 
matter  had  to  be  spoken  of,  but,  as  Bowen 
himself  said : 

"  Was  it  a  man's  fault  if  his  father  bore 
a  title  1  Was  a  fellow  less  a  man  for  that  ? 
Was  it  a  crime,  also,  to  be  an  only  son, 
and  to  be  compelled  one  day  to  bear  that 
same  title  oneself ) 

Nora  was  obliged  to  laugh  away  her 
would-be  stiffness. 

"I  believe  you  only  half  forgive  me 
this  cruelty  of  fate." 

"I  liked  better  to  remember  Harry's 
friend." 

"  But  Harry  knew  the  melancholy  fact. 
If  he  kept  his  friend  notwithstanding, 
will  not  you.  Miss  Quayle  9  " 

There  was  somethbg  in  the  tone  which 
made  Nora  answer : 

** I  have  a  great  mind  to  say  ' No  I '" 

We  will  not  say  anything  further.  There 
are  some  conversations  which  lose  all  their 
pith  from  being  repeated.  This  that  fol- 
lowed would  be  of  such  a  sort,  not  being 
intended  for  more  than  one  pair  of  ears  to 
hear. 

Bjillafane  was  not  neglected  by  the 
mysterious  stranger.  Very  oddly,  when  he 
rode  over  on  the  morning  following  that 
Tynwald  Day,  he  came  with  a  bright, 
masterful  bearing.  Nora  went  down  the 
circling  drive  to  meet  him  with  glad, 
welcoming  eyes. 

Before  the  summer  went,  the  whole  of 
the  island — Man  is  but  small  at  best — was 
talking  of  the  great  marriage  at  Ballafana 
One  day,  when  the  old  lord  should  die, 
Nora  would  be  Lady  Hervey,  of  BrachilL 

As  for  Harry  Quayle,  he  passed  from  all 
knowledge  of  kith  or  kin.  Whether  he  died 
fever-stricken,  or  whether  he  led  an  adven- 
turous, buccaneerbg  life,  no  man  would 
ever  know. 
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POSTE  RESTANTE,  VENICE. 
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PosTE  Rbstaktb,  Vbnicr/'  bo,  'tis  duly  noted ; 

lUl  write  yon  how  the  old  man  fares,  my  boy. 
See  Venice  and  then  die— that's  wrongly  quoted — 

See  Naples,  isn't  it  ?    Yet,  youth  and  joy. 
And  that  fair  Adriatic  Queen,  and  spring, 
What  richer  gifts  has  pleasure  left  to  bnng  ? 

Better  than  our  east  winds  and  snowdrifts— eh  ? 

Nay,  lad,  my  travelling's  done;  I'm  well  enough, 
And  1  and  my  old  dog  have  had  our  day. 

Aye,  and  see  life  before  us  yet.    Hi,  Kuff  ! 
How  about  striding  through  the  morning  dew, 
Over  the  Highclose  turnips,  I  and  you  ? 

Venice  and  April !    Venice,  hope,  and  love, 
Ail  the  old  golden  memories  of  the  past. 

There  was  a  snowy-breasted  rose-beaked  dove, 
I  watched  at  breakfast  when  I  stood  there  last| 

Below  St.  Mark's,  in  the  great  glitterin^^  square ; 

I  used  to  think  they'd  make  a  pretty  pair, 

The  pigeon,  and  the  girl  I  dreamt  to  take, 
Through  those  fair  foreign  lands,  a  happv  bride ; 

'Tis  your  turn  now  such  sunny  webs  to  make. 
And  watch  them  tear  or  tangle  at  your  side. 

Well,  fill  it  high,  the  cup  of  hope  and  mirth, 

I  say  so  ;  all  it  costs  is  scarce  its  worth. 

"  Poste  Kestante."   Evil-omened  words,  a  chance; 

An  idle  clerk,  a  slight  word  read  amiss, 
Some  trick  of  what  we  men  call,  circumstance. 

Dashed  to  the  ground  my  first — last  draught  of 
bliss. 
You've  set  me  recollecting  it — so  take 
A  story  of  a  wreck  a  slip  can  make. 

We'd  parted  in  the  heyday  of  our  youth. 

About  some  folly — X  almost  forget^ 
What  was  our  cause  of  quarrel  now  m  sooth ; 

What  sowed  the  seed  of  two  lives'  long  regret ; 
Some  rosebud  that  she  would  not  give,  or  gave — 
They  bloom  for  anyone  upon  her  grave ! 

Two    fond     young    fools,    hot-headed    and    hot- 
hearted, 
Making  a  half  charm  of  a  passionate  sorrow ; 
With  some  hushed  voice  that  whispered   as   we 
parted, 
Of  reconcilement  waiting  on  the  morrow. 
For  India  I ;  for  balls  and  London  she  ; 
Lord !  that  such  trifling  with  the  truth  should  be  ! 

A  sullen  week  of  anger  and  of  pride. 

And  then  I  wrote,  reproaches  and  repentance ; 
'*  A  word  would  call  me — call  me  to  her  side 

To   hear    from     her     sweet   lips    my   lifelong 
sentence ; 
Forget— forgive — it  was  not  vet  too  late; 
*  Poste  Restante,  Venice '—there  I'd  meet  my  fate." 

And  there  I  waited,  longing,  chafing,  pining, 
"  No  letters,"  hearing  always,  morn  and  eve. 

How  long  I  struggled  ere  my  hopes  resigning. 
How  loth  I  was  my  lingering  faith  to  leave, 

I  can't  remember  now;  it  seemed  a  life. 

Ere  I  sank,  worsted,  in  the  bitter  strife. 

And  as  the  great  ship  thundered  to  the  East, 

I  know  it  bore  as  desperate  a  man 
As  ever  thought  the  light  of  life  had  ceased 

For  earth  —  but  it  is  strange  how  much   one 
can 
Live  through  in  youth,  and  yet  to-night  I  swear, 
I  almost  feel  the  pangs  I  suffered  there. 

A  soldier  learns  to  fly  and  fight  again. 
With  weapons  all  the  keener  for  the  fray ; 

A  dozen  summers  passed  of  mingled  strain. 

And  worn  and  bronzed,  I  trod  the  well-known 
way 

To  the  Poste  Restante,  Venice — ^word  might  come 

To  greet  the  wanderer  on  his  passage  home. 


And  carelessly  the  letters  found  I  took. 
And  carelessly  glanced  at  them — then  as  one, 

Who  casting  on  some  flowers  a  passing  look, 
Sees  a  coued  adder  glistening  in  the  sun. 

And  starts  and  shudders— so  amid  the  rest, 

Yellow  and  torn,  I  saw,  to  me  addressed, 

A  letter— hers,  the  old  fair  graceful  scroll, 
A  little  tremulous,  perhaps— but  hers  ; 

I  tell  you.  boy,  e'en  now  through  heart  and  soul 
A  thxill  of  cruel  memory  wakes  and  stirs. 

Recalling  how,  like  one  by  sunstroke  smitten 

I  stood,  and  read  the  words  my  love  had  written. 

My  darling,  m;^  lost  darling,  the  sweet  line, 
Ths  soft  foi^veness,  and  the  bashful  plea. 

The  woman's  tender,  *'  All  the  fault  was  nune," 
The  frank  surrender,  "  Only  come  to  me." 

Too  late,  too  late  1  I  read  it  thrt>ugh,  my  lad, 

I  stood  and  read  it ;  and  I  was  not  mad. 

Not  then — nor  when,  the  headlong  journey  past — 
Oh,  weary  stretching  leagues  of  land  and  wave ! 

I  gained  her  home— her  darkened  home — at  last, 
Ajid  knew  my  quest  was  over — at  her  grave. 

I  thought  she  might  be  changed,  or  might  be  wed, 

I  never  thought  that  I  could  find  her—dead  ! 

But  she  had  drooped,  my  darling,  drooped  and 
died. 

Not  by  my  fault,  perchance— I  cannot  tell. 
But  thinking  that  her  pardon  was  denied. 

By  me — by  me.  And  we  who  loved  so  well. 
Never  made  peace  on  earth,  and  time  is  long ; 
Some  day,  God  willing,  o'er  the  olden  wrong. 

We  two  may  smile  in  heaven !  Well,  'tis  over. 
You've  heard  my  story,  take  to  heart  my  moral. 

Nor  in  the  folly  of  a  happy  lover 
Provoke  the  risk  of  true  love's  "lightest  quarreL*' 

Life's  bitterest  pang  is  vain  remorse  of  Love's. 

Think  of  me,  when  you  feed  those  Venioe  doves ! 
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"  I  CANNOT  imagine,  if,  as  yoa  say,  all 
you  want  is  to  get  oat  of  the  way  of  the 
March  winds,  and  withio  reach  of  a  little 
fishing  and  sketching,  why  yoa  don't  go  to 
Aberafoa  The  place  is  lovely ;  the  house 
a  very  fair  one — good,  plain  fare,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  Mr&  Roberts  the  most  com- 
fortable person  in  the  world.  If  you  really 
mean  what  you  say,  and  have  not  written 
for  the  sake  of  writing  merely,  you  wUl 
take  my  advice  and  seriously  turn  your 
thoughts  to  Aberafon." 

Having  read  thus  far,  the  youns  man  to 
whom  this  letter  was  addressed  put  it 
down  and  meditated.  The  result  of 
his  meditations  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  this — that  havine  once  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  lady  who  wrote  it,  that 
lady  being  a  maiden  aunt  of  a  decided, 
not  to  say  arbitrary  disposition,  and  having 
for  once  been  so  fortunate  as  to  express  an 
inclination  towards  a  line  of  conduct  which 
met  with  her  approbation,  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  take  her  advice.  He 
did  not  know  Aberafon,  but  it  was  none 
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the  worse  for  that.  Everybody  who  did 
know  it  raved  about  it,  and  he  was  fond  of 
breaking  fresh  ground.  Besides,  if  he  did 
not  like  it,  he  could  leave  it    He  would 

go. 

He  was  a  young  man,  three  or  four  and 

thirty  at  the  outside,  fairly  well  off,  and 
with  nobody  to  please  but  himsel£  He  had 
been  called  to  the  bar,  and  kept  up  the  look 
of  the  thing  by  living  in  chambers  when  he 
was  in  town,  but  he  had  had  no  personal 
experience  of  briefs,  and  had  never  done  a 
day's  hard  work  in  his  life.  He  had  a 
pretty  taste  for  painting,  but  he  was  erratic, 
and  sometimes  never  touched  a  brush  from 
week's  end  to  week's  end;  and  he  was 
fond  of  shooting  and  fishing,  and  excelled 
in  them  botii.  But  then  one  cannot  spend 
one's  life  shooting  and  fishing — ^not  in 
civilised  society,  at  any  rate,  and  Hugh 
Purvis  had  no  fancy  for  the  backwoods. 
It  was  rather  an  empty,  unsatisfactory  sort 
of  life,  when  you  came  to  analyse  it,  but  he 
was  a  pleasant,  good-natured  fellow,  whom 
men  liked  as  a  rule,  and  women  invariably, 
and  he  found  the  world  not  bad  to  live  in. 
But  this  last  year  he  had  been  very  near 
going  out  of  it  with  an  affection  of  the 
lungs,  and  hence  the  present  idea  of 
escaping  the  east  winds. 

"  '  If  I  really  mean  what  I  say  1 '    What 
a  suspicious  old  soul  it  isl"  he  said  to 
himself  with  a  laugh,  as  he  consigned  the 
letter  to  the  waste-paper  basket^  and  pro-  ^ 
ceeded,  there  and  then,  to  answer  it. 

''If  I  don't  write  at  once,  I  may  change 
my  mind,"  he  reflected.  ''And  what  is 
the  good  of  it  f  The  place  will  do  me  well 
enough,  and  there  will  be  at  least  one 
person  satisfied  1 " 

This  explains  how,  when  Lady  Crickle- 
wood  and  her  cousin  and  companion, 
Barbara  Fleming,  came  to  stay  at  Aberafon, 
so  long  before  the  season  as  to  ensure 
them  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  possible 
privacy,  they  found,  patting  out  of  the 
question  an  occasional  bird  of  passage,  a 
solitary  representative  of  the  male  sex 
already  in  possession  of  the  hotel  It  is 
not  by  any  means  a  bad  hotel,  though 
Aberafon  is  so  small  a  place;  indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  the  hotel  consti- 
tutes the  place;  the  rectory  and  a  few 
scattered  cottages  comprise  the  rest  of  it, 
so  far  as  human  habitations  are  concerned. 
It  is  a  long,  low,  white  house,  which  has 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  but  never 
to  the  detriment  of  a  certain  homely 
beauty  which  extends  to  the  interior.  It 
is  wonderful  how  it  seems  to  spread  away 


in  every  direction  from  the  entrance,  which 
mighty  for  its  unpretentiousness,  be  that  of 
a  cottage — what  a  number  of  ups  and 
downs,  and  passages,  and  pretty,  cosy, 
unconventional-looking  sitting-rooms  one 
comes  upoa  It  is  easy  to  get  fond  of  the 
house — nestling,  as  it  were,  amongst  the 
mountains,  with  the  sunny  bay,  dotted 
with  islets,  lying  smiling  before  it,  and 
with  nine  miles  of  sparsely-populated 
country  stretching  between  it  and  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  railroad.* 

"In  the  summer  it  must  be  perfect," 
Mrs.  Fleming  remarked,  as  she  stood  at 
the  bedroom- window,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  and  looked  out 

"  It  would  be  perfect  but  for  the  people," 
assented  the  older  lady.  "I  cant  stand 
the  people.  The  house  is  alive  with  them 
—crammed  full — ^so  that  you  can't  get  a 
comer  to  yourself.  They  run  cars  every 
day  to  meet  the  trains — twice  a  day,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  and  there  is  neither  pleasure 
nor  peace  left  in  the  place." 

"  But  the  table  d'h6te  9  I  should  think 
the  table  d'hdte  was  amusing  1 " 

*'  If  you  could  see  without  being  seen, 
and  listen  without  being  spoken  to,  it 
mieht  be.  I  am  getting  old,  and  I  like 
quiet ;  and  I  don't  care  to  be  forced  either 
into  friendliness  or  incivility.  I  shall  never 
go  anywhere  in  the  '  season,'  as  it  is  called, 
again." 

The  old  lady — she  was  very  close  upon 
seventy — a  handsome,  stately  old  woman, 
with  a  fine  face  and  dignified  carriage, 
spoke  in  a  clear  voice  and  with  decision, 
as  one  who  knew  her  own  mind.  They 
had  been  ia  the  house  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so,  and  had  just  finished  their  preparations 
for  dinner,  and  were  going  down.  As 
Mr&  Fleming  offered  her  arm,  she  glanced 
with  a  slight  shade  of  annoyance  at  the 
rich  black  brocade  and  deUcate  ruffles, 
which  contrasted  in  a  somewhat  marked 
manner  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  the 
morning-dress  she  herself  wore. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  going  to  dress," 
she  said,  "  when  there  was  nobody  to  dress 
for." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  Lady 
Cricklewood  said  quietly.  "There  was 
you ! " 

"  Oh,  well,  of  course,  if  you  like  to  put 
it  in  that  way,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  omission,  which  I  can  only  beg  of 
you  to  excuse ; "  and  the  colour  rose  into 
the  other's  pale  cheeks.  They  were  very 
pale,  and  her  eyes  and  eyebrows  were  very 
dark,  which  gave  her,  without  any  positive 
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beautj,  a  somewhat  strikiiig  appearance. 
She  had,  too,  a  graceful  figi^,  and  a  way 
of  carrying  herself  which  was  apt  to  attract 
attention,  and  PturiB,  who  had  already 
obeyed  the  gong,  fonnd  himself  glancing 
across  firom  the  table  he  shared  with  a  couple 
of  men,  who  were  staying  tiie  night  at  the 
hotel,  to  that  appropriated  by  the  two 
ladies,  with  a  lively  curiosity. 

It  led  him  afterwards  into  the  hall,  and 
to  the  visitors'-book,  which  gratified  it 
more  than  he  expected,  for  one  of  the  two 
names  was  not  unfamiliar  to  him. 

"  Lady  Cricklewood,  by  all  that's  won- 
derful I "  he  exclaimed,  and  whistled.  "Who 
is  it  she  has  with  her,  I  wonder  1  It 
can't  be  that  girl,  for  I  can  see  she  is  a '  Mrs.' 
A  friend,  possibly ;  she  doesn't  look  like  a 
sub." 

He  left  the  book,  and  seeing  the  landlady 
in  the  little  bar-parlour  opposite,  entered 
into  conversation  with  her.  She  knew  Lady 
Cricklewood  very  well,  she  said ;  she  had 
been  there  for  some  time  in  the  season,  and 
had  promised  to  come  again,  as  she  had 
come  now,  when  the  house  should  be  less 
full  She  did  not  care  for  a  crowd ;  the 
people  liked  her,  for  she  made  herself 
pleasant  to  them,  when  they  were  there 
and  not  to  be  escaped ;  but  she  grumbled 
behind  their  backs,  and  wished  the  place 
wore  ten  times  as  remote  as  it  was.  No ; 
the  other  lady  had  not  been  there  before. 
She  was  quite  the  lady  to  look  at ;  did  not 
Mr.  Purvis  think  so  ?  She  had  not  made 
sure,  as  yet,  which  she  was — ^friend  or  com- 
panion. The  lady  who  had  filled  the  latter 
post  in  the  summer — Miss  Ghavasse — ^was 
not  here,  and  the  maid  had  intimated  that 
Mrs.  Fleming  had  come  in  her  stead ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  only  a  holiday 
Miss  Chavasse  was  taking,  and  so  it  seemed 
scarcely  likely  the  other  was  more  than  a 
friend,  did  it? 

Scarcely,  Purvis  assented.  He  rather 
hoped,  so  ifar  as  it  was  likely  to  concern 
him  at  all,  that  she  was  not  He  never 
knew  what  to  do  with  people  in  that  posi- 
tion. If  they  only  appeared  oblivious  of  it 
themselves,  he  did  not  mind,  but  then  they 
so  seldom  did,  and  the  awkwardness  was 
contagious.  He  had  been  at  Aberafon  a 
week,  and  was  getting  a  trifle  tired  of 
it  The  days  were  weU  etiough,  for  the 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  he  managed 
to  amuse  himself  very  well  iu  the  bay, 
and  on  the  little  river.  There  were 
the  fishing  and  sketchbg  he  had  talked 
about,  and  there  was  a  little  wild-fowl 
shooting  into  the  bargain.      He  did  not 


mind  the  solitude  as  much  as  most  men 
might  have  done.  What  he  did  mind  was 
the  unsocial,  uncompanioned  evening;  and 
the  evenings  are  still  long  in  March.  Now 
and  then  somebody  turned  up,  as  had  been 
the  case  to-night,  but  it  was  not  the  rule 
for  anybody  to  do  so  towards  whom  the 
Londoner,  town-bred,  and  a  little  fastidious, 
felt  drawn.  It  was  a  pity  there  was  not  a 
billiard-table;  there  was  a  thing  as  big 
as  a  bagatelle-board,  certainly,  but  it 
simply  served  to  remind  one  of  the  goods 
one  had  not  And  there  were  books 
— ^books  of  all  sorts,  such  as  you  do  not 
look  for  in  an  hotel — ^for  there  had  ever 
been  an  ambition  on  the  part  of  its  pro- 
prietor to  make  somethmg  more  than 
an  hotel,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
of  Aberafon;  but  Purvis  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  find  his  society  in  books. 

And  there  would  be  nobody  ebe  coming 
to  stay,  so  the  landlord  feared,  for  another 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  ! 

He  had  half  a  mind  to  cultivate  Lady 
Cricklewood.  He  would  not  attempt  it 
to-night  He  would  leave  them  to  recover 
themselves  after  their  journey,  not  but  what 
they  looked  fit  enough,  both  of  them ;  but 
possibly  to-morrow.  It  would  be  rather  a 
joke  to  tell  little  Mra.  Seaton  Smith,  tibe 
next  time  he  saw  her,  that  he  had  made 
friends  with  her  formidable  aunt»  the 
stem  old  lady  who  had  disowned  her, 
after  adopting  her  and  naming  her  as 
her  heiress,  because  she  had  insisted  upon 
keeping  her  troth  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 
after  his  extravagance  had  forced  him  to 
sell  out,  and  had  so  practically  ruined 
him. 

"  Plucky  thing  of  her,  poor  little  woman ! 
when  she  had  only  the  three  hundred  a 
year  her  father  had  left  her  to  marry  upon, 
and  there  seemed  as  little  chance  of  his 
coming  in  for  the  adjutantcy  he  has  now  as 
of  my  becoming  Lord  Chancellor,  and  just 
as  much  of  his  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
and  keeping  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket ! 
'  A  bit  of  a  miser,'  she  called  him  the 
other  day  1  I  imagine  that  comes  of  what 
people  who  talk  fioe  would  call  the  alchemy 
of  love,"  he  added  to  himself,  with  some- 
thing between  a  sigh  and  a  sneer.  He 
knew  the  Seaton  Smiths  very  well,  and 
was  a  pretty  frequent  visitor  at  their  little 
house  on  the  Surrey  side.  It  was  only 
natural,  seeing  that  his  friendship  with  the 
husband  dated  from  their  school-days  at 
Harrow;  the  wife  he  had  only  known  since 
her  marriage,  when  he  had  conceived  a 
great  admiration  for  her  conduct,  and  a 
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proportionate  pity  for  its  consequences. 
Sha  was  so  young,  and  pretty,  and  gentle, 
and  had  shown  such  a  splendid,  unselfish 
loyalty  to  love,  that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  look  at  her,  without  feeling  a 
supreme  indignation  against  Lady  Crickle- 
wood. 

She  might  haye  withstood  her  to  the 
last  moment,  for  her  own  sake ;  but  surely 
after  the  offence  was  committed,  it  might 
have  been  condoned — which  may  have  been 
bad  reasoning  enough,  but  at  any  rate  was 
Mr.  Purvis's. 

And  now  they  had  six  children  on  an 
income  of  as  many  hundreds  a  year,  or  a 
trifle  less,  and  the  pretty  face  was  thinner 
and  less  rosy,  and  the  little  house  not  qoite 
so  smart  and  trim  as  when  Hugh  first 
knew  them  both;  but  nothing  was  ever 
said  of  Aunt  Katharine  or  of  the  old  days 
when  she,  Mrs.  Seaton  Smith,  was  known 
everywhere,  not  merely  as  Nellie  Palmer, 
but  as  Lady  Cricklewood's  heiress. 

Hagh  Purvis  could  in  no  wise  get  her 
out  of  his  head,  as  he  sat  that  first  night  in 
solitary  possession  of  the  smoking-room  at 
Aberafon.  By-and-by,  the  two  strangers 
who  had  dined  at  the  table  d*h6be  lounged 
in,  and  entered  into  conversation,  and  so, 
somehow,  the  evening  wore  to  an  end. 
But  even  in  his  sleep  the  young  man  was 
troubled  with  the  phantoms,  as  it  were,  of 
the  story  of  which  he  had  been  reminded, 
and  amongst  them,  crossing  those  of  the 
stately  old  lady  and  her  fair,  soft-featured 
niece,  the  shadowy  outlinb  of  a  third 
woman — the  woman  who  had  influenced 
the  one  and  supplanted  the  other,  and  who, 
by-and-by,  iu  his  dream,  turned  full  upon 
him  the  dark  eyes  he  had  met  more  than 
once,  that  day,  at  dinner. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear ;  if  Mr.  Purvis  is 
good  enough  to  offer  to  take  you,  and  you 
are  inclined  to  go — why  not  f  I  have  not, 
I  hope,  arrived  at  that  state  of  dotage,  in 
which  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  one 
should  be  left  to  one's  own  resources  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time." 

It  was  the  second  day  of  Hugh's  ac- 
quaintance with  his  fellow  inmates,  the 
third  of  their  sojourn  at  Aberafon.  He 
had  bethought  Mmself  of  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance in  town,  and  had  made  use  of 
it  with  that  ease  of  manner  and  ready  self- 
adaptation  to  any  society  in  which  he 
might  find  himself,  which  were  among  his 
characteristics.     The  old  lady,  satisfied  as 


to  his  position,  and  not  loth  to  have  a 
second  person  to  speak  to,  received  him 
graciously;  Mrs.  Fleming,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  a  little  shy  and  *'  stand  off," 
a  state  of  affairs  at  which  the  young  man 
did  not  know  whether  to  be  piqued  or 
pleased.  He  looked  at  her  rather  harder, 
and  talked  for  her,  though  to  her  com- 
panion, on  the  strength  of  it  Not  any 
the  less  because  he  was  a  man  to  whom  all 
women  were  much  of  a  muchness,  did  he 
desire  that  he  should  be  liked  and  admired, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  by  them. 

He  had  spent  the  previous  evening  in 
the  drawing-room,  chatting  away  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  rather  interested  in 
drawing  my  lady  out  She  was  a  clever 
old  woman,  he  found,  full  of  information, 
and  eager  to  add  to  it  Of  course,  she  was 
a  red-hot  politician,  after  the  manner  of 
her  sex  and  age,  and  Purvis  was  privately 
thankful  that  their  views  were  sufficiently 
akin  to  avert  a  colUsion.  An  old  lady  who 
had  not  much  sympathy  with  fashionable 
gossip  or  fashionable  life,  it  seemed  to  him, 
and  who  had  no  notion  of  letting  herself 
be  carried  away  by  the  current,  so  long 
as  there  was  any  life  in  her  to  resist  it 

He  got  a  clearer  idea  of  her,  after  that 
first  evening,  than  of  Mrs.  Fleming,  who 
worked  monotonously  away  at  a  mass 
of  white  wool  bundled  up  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  only  put  in  a  word  now  and 
then.  During  a  partofthetime  she  appeared 
not  to  be  listening  at  all ;  then,  suddenly, 
she  woke  from  her  abstraction,  and  asked 
the  old  lady  abruptly — as  if  remembering 
all  at  once  something  she  ought  not  to 
have  forgotten — whether  she  would  like 
her  game  of  b^zique. 

Lady  Cricklewood  glanced  at  the  time- 
piece, and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late,"  she 
said,  running  the  needles  into  her  knitting 
as  she  spoke.  "  You  have  made  the  time 
pass  very  pleasantly,  Mr.  Purvis.  It  is 
nice  to  meet  with  anybody  who  can  talk, 
and  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  it  to  an 
old  woman."  A  speech  which  had  sent 
Hugh  to  bed,  very  well  pleased  with  him- 
self. 

He  had  had  his  breakfast,  and  was  off 
and  away  up  the  river  before  they  appeared 
next  morning,  and  it  was  within  an  hour  of 
dinner  when  he  suggested  taking  Mrs. 
Fleming  to  see  the  sunset  from  the  flag- 
staff. She  had  not  seemed  to  care  about 
going  until  Lady  Cricklewood  spoke;  but 
she  rose  then  with  a  certain  alacrity,  and 
I  contenting  herself  with  throwing  a  shawl 
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of  the  latter's  over  her  head  and  ahonldersy 
accepted  his  escort  graciously  enough.  It 
was  very  steep  up  the  garden-path  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  Hugh  could  not 
help  observing  how  much  more  easy  the 
ascent  appeared  to  her  than  to  himself. 
The  real  youth  and  vigour  of  the  woman 
seemed  to  come  out  in  the  open  air;  a 
soft  colour  mounted  into  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  brightened,  her  voice  took  a  certain 
animation  it  had  been  wanting  in  indoors. 

"  This  IS  beautiful ! "  she  exclaimed  in  a 
hushed  voice,  as,  the  summit  gained,  they 
stood. and  looked  down  over  the  house, 
across  the  bay,  more  than  half  environed 
by  the  mountains,  behind  which  the  sun 
was  setting  in  a  crimson  and  golden 
glory. 

"Yes,"  Purvis  said  quietly;  "I  think 
you  would  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  find 
any  effect  more  lovely.  I  don't  know 
whether  anything  in  these  latitudes  can 
really  come  up  to  the  splendour  of  an 
Eastern  sunset;  but,  short  of  that,  I 
should  think  this  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled I  suppose  I  am  talking  like  a  fool, 
too — in  Switzerland,  for  example,  it  must 
be  grander." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  said.  "  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  judgine.  I  have  been 
abroaa  scarcely  at  all  Once  it  was  the 
great  wish  of  my  life  to  go,  but  one  grows 
out  of  one's  wishes,  as  one  does  out  of 
other  things." 

"  Out  of  some  and  into  others.  There 
are  not  many  amongst  us  who  stand  quite 
still,  I  imagine,"  he  remarked  wiUi  a 
smile. 

"No;  but  it  is  something  to  have 
enough  interest  left  in  life  to  wish  for  any- 
thing," was  the  reply.  "  See  how  rapidly 
the  sky  changes,  and  the  tints  get  colder. 
It  will  all  be  one  dull,  unifonn  grey 
directly,  with  none  of  the  beauty  left 
There  is  something  sad  about  the  sunset, 
I  always  think,  no  matter  how  lovely  it 
may  be." 

''We  have  to  thank  the  poets  for  that, 
I  imagine,"  Purvis  rejoined  briefly. 

He  was  afraid  she  was  disposed  to  be 
sentimental,  and  anything  that  approadied 
the  sentimental  he  abhorred.  She  may 
have  taken  the  hint,  for  she  hastened  to 
give  the  conversation  a  more  practical 
turn  —  catechising  him  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  walks,  drives,  and  so  forth ; 
and  by-and-by  she  discovered  that  it  was 
getting  chilly,  and  turned  her  face  home- 
wards. He  was  longing  to  know  more 
about  her ;   to  arrive,  at  the  fact  whether 


or  not  her  face  had  any  business  in  that 
connection,  in  which  it  had  haunted  bis 
sleep;  whether,  in  shorty  she  was  tho 
woman  who  had  acted  the  part  of  an  evil 
genius  towards  his  friend's  wife. 

"  She  was  young,  and  she  was  a  rela- 
tion," he  said  to  himself.  "And  she 
sneaked  her  way  into  the  old  lady's  favour, 
and  pretended  to  be  doing  her  best  to 
soften  her  all  the  time.  It  goes  for 
nothing  that  she  is  married — she  might 
have  married  twice  over  in  these  eight  or 
nine  years ;  but  she  would  not  give  one 
the  idea  of  a  hypocrite  or  a  toady — ^neither 
one  nor  the  other.  You  are  not  thinking 
of  makinff  a  long  stay  f "  he  ventured,  as 
they  walked  badL 

"If  Oh  no,"  she  said,  regarding  him 
with  some  surprise.  "  A  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks  at  most  I  can't  say  how  lone  Lady 
Oricklewood  will  stay — a  good  deal  longer, 
if  the  place  suits  her,  and  does  not  fill  too 
fast" 

Purvis  breathed  a  little  more  freely.  His 
first  conjecture  had  been  the  coirect  one. 
She  was  not  a  "  sub."  He  was  ashamed  of 
himself,  as  he  put  out  another  "  feeler," 
but  his  curiosity  was  too  strong  for  him. 

"  She  will  fijid  it  rather  slow  here  by 
herself,  won't  she  f "  he  suggested. 

"Oh,  she  won't  be  by  herself,"  Mr& 
Fleming  replied  coldly.     "  She  never  i&" 

There  was  not  much  to  be  got  out  of 
her,  it  was  evident.  It  might  be  easier  to 
arrive  at  what  he  wanted  to  know  through 
the  old  lady  berself.  What  good  the  know- 
ledge would  do  him  he  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  say.  He  might  find  out  fast 
enough  by  writing  to  Seaton  Smith ;  but 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort  He  saw  no  good  in  remin£ng 
people  of  their  grievances,  and  that  Lady 
Gricklewood's  conduct  was  a  grievance 
there  could  be  no  denying.  He  would 
bide  his  tima  Sooner  or  later,  8<»ne- 
thing  would  be  let  drop,  and  he  should 
know  for  certain  whether  the  traitress  still 
held  possession  of  the  cam^ 

They  all  dined  that  evening,  and  indeed 
every  evening  thereafter,  at  the  same  table ; 
and  every  evening,  too,  for  the  succeeding 
three  or  four,  they  played  cards  in  oom- 
pany.  Sometimes  it  was  a  game  as  un- 
popular with  Purvis  as  with  most  men — 
dumby  whist ;  he  let  my  lady  take  dumby, 
and  derived  a  certain  amusement  himsdf 
from  the  interest  and  self-complacency  she 
exhibited ;  but  more  frequently  he  played 
b^zique  with  her,  whilst  Mrs.  Fleming  sat 
and  worked,  or  niade  a  pretence  of  working 
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at  an  adjacent  table.-  Hugh  caught  him- 
self smiling  more  than  once  at  the  sort  of 
tame-cat  existence  into  which  he  seemed  to 
be  falling;  bat,  after  sll,  it  was  better 
than  knocking  about  the  billiard-balls  by 
himselfy  and  the  weather  at  Aberafon  was 
milder  than  it  was  anywhere  elsOi  and  he 
might  haye  been  as  sound  as  he  was  ten 
years  ago  for  any  unpleasant  reminder  to 
ihe  contrary. 

Lady  Cricklewood  was  in  a  very  good 
temper,  and  very  happy.  She  thought 
Hugh  a  perfectly  well-bred  young  man, 
which  was  natural,  and  she  found  Barbara 
Fleming  more  to  her  mind  as  a  companion 
than  the  person  who  served  her  in  that 
capacity  professionally,  which  was  natural, 
too.  For  though  Barbara  had  been  in 
ways  a  disappointment  to  her,  still  she  was 
dear  to  her  in  a  degree,  if  only  as  her 
cousin,  and  as  the  sharer  of  all  her  con- 
fidences at  one  time  of  her  life.  For  none 
the  less  because  Hugh  Purvis  was  not 
clever  enough  to  arrive  at  it,  had  the  pale 
face  with  the  dark  eyes  taken  its  proper  place 
in  his  dreams ;  none  the  less  was  this  the 
woman  who  had  stepped  into  pretty  Miss 
Ndlie's  shoes  at  Cricklewood. 

She  was  well  off  now,  judged  by  the 
ordinary  standard,  and  quite  independent 
of  her  relative,  thanks  in  a  measure  to  that 
lady's  liberality.  She  had,  in  fact,  married 
to  the  latter'a  satisfaction,  and  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  nice  little  settlement,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  great  deal  mora  And 
she  had  not  been  oidled  upon  to  do  violence 
to  her  own  inclinations.  She  had  really 
loved  the  man ;  the  misery  that  had  come 
of  her  marriage — for  misery  had  come  of 
it — had  resulted  from  his  infidelity  to  her. 
She  had  borne  with  it  until  she  could  bear 
witfi  it  no  longer ;  so  long  as  her  boy  lived 
— the  boy  who  was  to  be  heir  to  all  the 
wealth-— she  faced  all  sorts  of  injury  and 
insult  for  his  sake;  but,  that  tie  once  broken, 
she  cut  the  other  links  asunder  with  a  firm 
hand. 

There  was  a  judicial  separation,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes-^save  tiiat  of 
marriage — she  was  a  free  woman.  A  free 
woman,  with  nothing  and  nobody  to  live 
for !  That,  at  leasts  was  the  way  in  which 
she  put  it  to  herself.  She  had  been  a  clever, 
unscrupulous  girl,  who  saw  no  harm  in 
furth^nng  her  own  interests  at  the  expense 
of  her  cousin,  and  the  trials  and  troubles 
which  had  followed  upon  her  success  had 
hardened  instead  of  softening  her.  When, 
as  tfould  occasionally  happen  in  some  in- 
direct way,  she  heard  of  Nellie,  struggling 


indeed  with  something  not  very  remote 
from  poverty,  but  still  happy  and  blessed 
as  she  herself  had  never  been  in  the  love 
of  a  husband  and  children,  and  when  her 
thoughts  reverted  thence  to  the  lonely 
hearth  and  the  little  grave — the  only  out- 
come of  her  own  married  life — her  heart 
cried  out  against  her  fate  with  an  exceeding 
bitterness. 

The  death  of  the  child  had  meant  so 
much  to  her.  It  had  left  her  with  the 
sense  strong  upon  her  of  an  unpaid  obliga- 
tion to  the  kinswoman  who  had  been 
so  good  to  her.  Lady  Cricklewood  had 
looked  to  her  for  an  heir,  and  she  had 
given  her  one;^  but  now  Basil  was  dead 
—gone  in  his  infancy  to  claim  a  better 
inheritance — and  it  seemed  as  though  her 
part  in  the  compact  had  failed. 

Morbid  and  unreasonable  as  the  im- 
pression was,  it  took  all  the  pleasure  out 
of  her  intercourse  with  the  old  lady,  and  it 
was  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  which  had 
brought  her  now  in  Uie  latter's  train  to 
Aberafon.  The  perfect  quiet  of  the  place, 
which  made  its  charm  to  the  other,  tortured 
Mrs.^  Fleming,  to  whom  it  afforded  a  fatal 
facility  for  eating  her  heart  out»  and  Time, 
for  her,  moved  on  leaden  wings. 


.III. 

<'He  is  a  fine,  sturdy,  little  chap,  and 
the  old  woman  is  so  proud  of  him,"  Purvis 
said  one  day  as  he  sat  on  the  siU  of  one'^of 
the  drawing-room  windows,  and  watched 
Master  Sobert  Boberts,  aged  six  years,  in 
earnest  conversation  with  a  couple  of  boat- 
men on  the  little  landing-stage  in  front  of 
the  hotel  '*  There  could  not  be  more  fuss 
made  over  that  brat  in  a  certain  way  if  he 
were  the  heir-apparent  to  a  dukedom." 

"Well,"  Lady  Cricklewood  retorted 
from  her  seat  by  the  fire,  "and  why 
not)  He  is  just  as  much  to  his  grand- 
mother as  if  he  were  heir  to  twenty.  I 
only  wish]  I  had  a  grandson,  and  you 
should  see  what  I  womd  do  with  him." 

'<I  should  like  to  see,  Lady  Crickle- 
wood. Grandmothers  are  proverbially 
weaker-minded  than  mothers  even.  The 
chances  are  that  you  are  spared  a  heavy 
responsibility." 

"  I  am  fond  of  children,"  the  old  lady 
observed  seriously.  ''I  suppose  that  is 
why  I  never  had  any.  Besides,  you  see, 
I  could  have  provided  for  them,  so  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  I  should  get  them; 
was  it  1  This  is  a  very  tiresome,  contrary 
sort  of  world,  Mr.  Purvis.    We  all  dip 
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our  hands  into  the  lucky  bag,  and  some  of 
us  draw  prizes,  but  very  few  of  us  the  ones 
we  covet," 

"  We  are  greedy,  I  am  afraid,"  laughed 
Hugh.  "We  don't  get  what  we  want, 
but  we  should  not  see  giving  up  one 
thing  for  another,  when  it  came  to  the 
push.  We  should  make  a  hard  fight  to 
keep  both.  Now  when  you  dipped — to 
use  your  own  illustration — you  drew — 
what  shall  we  say,  Lady  Cricklewood  1 — 
wealth  and  position,  whereas  you  would 
rather " 

''I  did  not  say  rather,"  the  old  lady 
interposed  quickly.  "That  which  would 
have  been  a  blessing  with  money  would 
have  been  none  without.  I  am,  I  suppose, 
what  you  would  call  greedy.  I  have  had 
my  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life ;  but  I  am  a  lonely  old  woman,  Mr. 
Purvis,  and  I  have  met  with  a  vast  deal  of 
ingratitude." 

"Everybody  does  that,"  Hugh  replied 
awkwardly. 

The  thought  that  he  was  about  to  be 
made  the  recipient  of  her  version  of  the 
Seaton  Smith  story  made  him  a  little 
nervous,  for  how  was  he  to  listen  and  not 
speak  1  And  she  would  think  it  small  of  him, 
it  might  be,  not  to  have  confessed  to  his 
friendship.  But  he  need  not  have  con- 
cerned himseli  Whether  she  had  wiped 
Nellie  Palmer's  name  quite  out  of  the 
tablets  of  her  memory,  he  could  not  tell ; 
but  she  talked  only  generalities,  until, 
suddenly  missing  Mrs.  Fleming,  who  had 
slipped  away  some  time  previously,  she 
began  telling  him  about  the  child. 

"That  was  my  last  disappointment," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  know  that  it  was  the 
worst,  but  it  was  final  Cricklewood  is 
mine — bought  back  with  my  money — and 
as  Sir  Robert  was  the  last  of  the  line,  I 
should  have  liked  it  to  pass  to  my  own 
flesh  and  blood;  but  now  when  I  die  it 
must  come  to  the  hammer,  and  I  shall  take 
refuge  in  that  posthumous  charity  which  I 
once  heard  a  great  Catholic  preacher  run 
down  as  the  poorest  charity  of  aU.  And 
he  was  quite  right,"  she  added. 

"But  I  don't  quite  sea  You  must 
pardon  me,  but  the  topic  was  not  of  my 
introducing,"  ventured  Purvis.  "I  don't 
quite  see ;  if  to  Mrs.  Fleming's  son,  why 
not  to  Mrs.  Fleming  herself  1 " 

"  She  does  not  want  it,  she  has  enough, 
and  it  wouldn't  make  her  any  happier. 
Besides,  she  has  scruples,  and  she  would 
rather  not.  It  was  said  at  one  time  that 
she  had  schemed  to  get  it — that  is  the  fact 


She  never  did  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
she  is  a  proud  woman,  and  I  believe  her 
when  she  says  she  would  rather  be  with- 
out it  And  it  is  a  different  thing.  Had 
the  boy  lived  and  taken  the  name,  and 
married,  and  had  children,  it  would  have 
been  all  right" 

"  I  see,"  said  Purvis,  and  indeed  he  felt 
that  at  last  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
did  sea  And  it  seemed  such  a  pity,  just 
as  he  was  beginning  to  get  on  with  Mrs. 
Fleming,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  her, 
that  she  should  be  the  traitress,  after  all  1 
It  was  silly  of  the  Seaton  Smiths,  he 
began  to  thmk,  not  to  try  and  get  round 
the  old  lady.  They  ought  to  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  children.  There  were 
circumstances,  under  which  it  became  a 
duty  to  put  one's  pride  in  one's  pocket 
He  should  get  no  thanks  were  he  to 
take  it  upon  himself  to  write  and  give 
this  friendly  counsel  to  his  old  chum — he 
knew  him  too  well ;  but  it  was  aggravating 
to  stay  and  watch  this  woman  playing  the 
part  of  dog  in  the  manger,  without  raising 
a  finger  to  prevent  her.  The  thought  of 
it  worried  him  long  after  the  conversation 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  as  Mrs.  Fleming 
moved  about  the  room  that  evening,  whilst 
he  chatted  lazily  to  Lady  Cricklewood,  he 
fancied  he  detected  in  her  a  sort  of  feline 
grace  he  had  failed  to  discover  hitherto. 

It  was  evident  the  old  lady  really  did 
care  for  children  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
not  merely  as  the  possible  transmitters  of 
titles  and  fortunes.  She  took  to  noticing 
Robert  Roberts,  and  it  was  pretty  to  see 
them  together ;  at  least,  it  would  have  been 
pretty  to  anybody  whom  the  sight  did  not 
fill,  as  it  filled  Purvis,  with  a  secret  irrita- 
tion. There  was  another  little  boy — ^a 
much  nicer,  and  handsomer,  and  more 
refined  little  boy,  who  had  a  right  to  sit 
at  Lady  Cricklewood's  feet  and  look  up 
into  her  face,  and  tell  her  stories  of  his 
exploits,  which  the  landlady's  grandson 
most  certainly  had  not  If  only  that  little 
boy  could  have  changed  places  for  a  time 
with  Robert  Roberts ! 

This  was  how  the  thought  had  birth. 
Through  how  many  stages  it  passed,  before 
it  reached  that  final  one  in  which  it  was  , 
put  into  action,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say;  but  one  day  Purvis  went  to  Mr& 
Roberts  and  asked  her  whether,  if  he  were 
to  have  a  little  nephew  of  his  upon  a  short 
visit  to  Aberafon,  she  would  grant  him  a 
share,  pro.  tem.,  in  the  prand-matemal 
privileges  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other 
child.     There  had  been  a  pitiful  little 
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aUasion  to  **that  poor,  pretty  little  Mrs. 
Seaton  Smith  "  in  a  letter  from  his  sister 
by  that  momiog's  post,  and  it  struck  him 
that  if  he  took  her  into  his  confidence, 
certain  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been 
contending  in  his  own  mind  might  be  over- 
come.  For  example,  she  would  be  return- 
ing within  the  next  day  or  two  from  London 
to  Monmouth,  whence  it  would  be  yery 
easy  to  send  the  little  fellow  on  to  the 
Junction,  and  then  Hugh  could  himself 
meet  him  and  bring  him  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  Aberafon.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  as  to  any  difficulty  there  might  be 
in  inducing  the  child's  parents  to  spare 
bim.  When  a  boy  happens  to  be  the  eldest 
of  six,  he  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  self- 
helpful  and  independent  at  a  yery  early 
atage  of  his  existence,  and  Funds  neyer 
doubted  but  tiiat  Regy  would  be  lent  to 
him,  without  any  troublesome  enquiries  as 
to  the  real  significance  of  this  new  freak 
of  his.  In  this  conjecture  the  eyent  proyed 
him  right;  but  just  the  same,  not  once 
merely,  nor  twice,  but  oyer  and  oyer  again 
before  his  small  guest  made  his  appearance, 
did  he  wish  with  all  his  heart  he  had  left 
the  whole  matter  alone.  He  had  ndyer 
before  had  personal  experience  of 

The  tanglod  web  we  weave, 
When  once  we  practise  to  deceive ; 

and  he  was  appalled  at  the  edifice  of  false- 
hood, to  which,  it  appeared  to  him,  some* 
thing  had  to  be  added  eyery  day.  To  the 
Seaton  Smitihs  he  had  attributed  this  eccen- 
tric exercise  of  his^  hospitality  to  a  sudden 
desire  upon  his  ovm  part  to  see  Regy  dis- 
portbg  himself  after  the  same  enjoyable 
fashion  as  Robert  Roberts,  and  there  the 
detuls  of  the  deception  ended ;  but  to  Lady 
Cricklewood  he  personated  a  bond,  fide 
uncle,  not  only  indulgent  to  his  sister's 
offspring,  but  so  solicitous  about  its  health 
as  to  burden  himself  with  it  in  this  remark- 
able manner. 

"  1  must  say,  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
experience,  which  is  a  tolerably  long  one," 
the  old  lady  remarked  to  her  kinswoman, 
soon  after  the  adyent  of  the  nephew,  ^<  I 
neyer  met  with  any  young  man  who  would 
haye  put  himself  out  in  the  same  way. 
But  then  there  are  not  many,  who  would 
do  as  much  for  the  entertainment  of  an 
old  woman." 

«  No,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming  dryly,  "  I  don't 
know  that  there  are." 
•  There  was  nothing  in  the  words,  but 
there  was  u  significance  in  the  tone  that 
was  not  altogether  pleasant,  and  the  other 
looked  up  sharply. 


"You  are  one  of  the  most  prejudiced 

E arsons  I  haye  the  pleasure  of  knowing, 
arbara,"  she  said  with  asperity ;  "  what 
fault  you  haye  to  find  with  Mr.  Puryis  I 
cannot  conceiye.  He  is  most  good- 
natured  and  attentiye,  and  yet  you  neyer 
haye  a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  If  it 
were  not  too  absurd,  I  should  say  you  were 
positiyely  jealous  of  him." 

"  With  you,  Cousin  Katharine  1  I  am 
not  sure  I  should  be  so  far  wrong,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Fleming ;  **  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  haye  done  without  him.  No,  I 
am  not  jealous,  but  I  can't  quite  make  the 
man  out,  and  I  agree  with  the  Psalmist — I 
put  no  confidence  in  men,  as  a  rule." 

"You  haye  not  had  reason  to — one 
grants  all  that ;  but  you'll  get  horrid,  my 
dear,  if  you  giye  way  to  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  go  in  for  disliking  and  distrusting 
eyerybody  you  meet.  And  as  to  this  poor 
young  man,  he  does  his  best  to  be  friendly, 
and  I  do  ttunk  it  yery  nice  of  him  about  the 
child,  and  so  would  you,  if  you  were  the 
child's  mother." 

Yes;  Barbara  thought  if  she  were  the 
child's  mother,  she  certainly  should.  The 
attention  Puryis  paid  to  the  little  fellow, 
and  the  trouble  he  took  to  draw  him  out, 
were  astonishing.  And  he  was  a  pretty  little 
lad,  too,  and  had  long  golden  curls  and 
beautiful,  graye  blue  eyes,  such  as  no 
woman  with  a  motherly  heart  in  her  could 
resist  How  they  came  by  their  angelic 
expression  was  a  mystery  to  one  at  times, 
for  a  saucier,  more  insubordinate  little 
urchin,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head,  did 
not  exist.  He  was  great  at  athletics,  Puryis 
discoyered,  and  being  a  year  older,  and 
taller  in  proportion  than  his  new  comrade, 
so  punished  that  youth  the  first  time  they 
had  an  altercation,  that  half  a  year's  wear 
was  taken  out  of  his  best  suit  at  once,  and 
Uncle  Hugh  had  to  insist  strongly  on  the 
iniquity  of  putting  out  all  your  strength 
upon  an  adyersaiy  smaller  than  your- 
self. 

The  encounter  had  taken  place,  too, 
under  Lady  Oricklewood's  yery  nose,  and 
Purvis  began  to  fear  that  whero  the  one 
child  had  been  an  attraction,  the  two  might 
become  a  nuisance.  It  was  a  poaitiye  relief 
when  Maert^r  Reginald  was  put  on  the  sick- 
list  for  a  time  with  a  cold,  and,  subdued 
by  that  ailment  and  the  confinement  it 
entailed  upon  him,  was  induced  to  show 
the  softer  side  of  his  character  to  his  new 
acquaintances,  who,  for  their  part,  packed 
him  up  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
read  to  him,  and  told  him  stories,  and  had 
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gone  far  in  a  couple  of  days  towards  losing 
their  hearts  to  him. 

He  was  all  right  and  about  again,  when 
Parvis  was  disconcerted  by  a  sudden 
summons  to  his  aunt's.  She  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  he  was  bound  to  go.  To  take  Regy 
with  him  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  arrange  for  his 
removal  After  all,  he  was  not  likely  to 
be  away  for  long  in  any  case.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  trust  him  to  Mrs.  Roberts. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  lose  you,"  Lady  Crickle- 
wood  said  graciously ;  "  and  I  am  sorry  for 
the  cause.  Make  haste  back  again,  or  I 
shall  have  lost  Mrs.  Fleming  before  you 
return.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself 
about  the  child,"  she  added  by  way  of 
valediction.  "We  will  keep  a  look-out 
upon  him — ^Barbara  and  I." 

She  spoke  so  fcenially  and  in  such  good 
faith,  and  shook  Hugh's  hand  so  heartily  as 
she  did  so,  that  his  conscience  gave  him  the 
sharpest  twinge  he  had  yet  experienced,  as 
he  bade  her  good-bye.  After  all,  what 
right  had  he-  to  deceive  her,  and  what  good 
was  likely  to  come  of  it  1  What  chance 
was  there  that  the  child  would  obtain  such 
a  hold  upon  her  affections  as  to  enable 
him — Hugh— to  t€ll  her  the  truth  with 
impunity  T  Qdte  unconsciously  to  himself, 
his  crestfallen  appearance  scored  another 
point  in  his  favour  with  the  old  lady. 

"  I  do  hope  that  aunt  of  his  has  money 
to  leave  him,  and  that  he  knows  it,"  she 
observed  to  the  unsympathising  Barbara, 
as  she  turned  away  from  the  window, 
whence  she  had  been  watching  his  adieuz 
to  the  children.  "  I  should  like  to  believe 
that  anyone  who  expected  mine  would  look 
as  woe-begone,  when  there  was  nobody  to 
report  upon  it,  at  the  news  of  my  illness." 

There  was  no  answer  but  a  little  im- 
patient sigh,  as  Mrs.  Fleming  folded  up 
her  work  and  prepared  to  go  out  Should 
she  be  very  sorry,  she  wondered,  when  the 
time  came  ?  Should  she  be  sony,  with  any 
real,  positive  sorrow,  for  anything  that 
could  befall  her  nowadays  ?  She  did  not 
know,  but  she  did  know  that  any  such 
grief  as  she  might  be  capable  of  would  be 
in  no  way  mitigated  by  the  money  that 
might  come  to  her,  and  in  her  heart  Lady 
Cricklewood  knew  it  too. 


IV. 

It  was  two  days  after  Hugh's  sudden 
migration  to  Bath,  and  Barbara  Fleming 
bad  just  finished  her  solitary  breakfast  in 
the  coffee-room,  when  Boy,  as  Purvis  had  I 
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taught  them  to  call  him — ^ihe  nickname  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use,  and  to  hear 
used  at  home,  coming  to  his  lips  more 
readily  than  anything  else — came  running 
in  to  her  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  a  request  that  she  would  read  it  to 
him. 

"  Grannie  tried,"  the  child  said — he  went 
shares  with  Robert  Roberts  in  his  relation- 
ship to  the  kind-hearted  landlady  as  well  as 
in  other  more  substantial  privileges,  for  the 
time  being — *'but  she  can't  make  oat 
father's  writing,  and  she  said  if  I  broueht 
it  to  you,  you  could.  And  it  is  suda  a 
long  letter — all  that,  and  that,  and  over 
here  again,  and  here  at  the  end  is  a  little 
bit  from  mother;  she  could  read  that 
beautiful,  Grannie  could,  but  father's  is  too 
hard;  and  there,  see — ^there  are  kisses  from 
Nanny,  and  Jenny,  and  Eric,  and  Baby- 
boy.  Will  you  sit  down  here  and  read  it 
me  now  1 " 

He  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  tell  her,  and 
told  her  so  breathlessly,  that  it  was  aU  she 
could  do  to  follow  him,  but  his  eagerness 
touched  her  as  his  beauty  and  his  pretty 
ways — though  she  had  not  been  insensible 
to  either — had  never  dona  He  had  not 
talked  much  about  his  home,  and  the  other 
little  people  he  had  left  behind  him — he 
had  been  too  happy  and  too  well  amused 
to  suffer  from  home-sickness — ^and  Barbara 
had  observed  the  absence  of  any  symptoms 
of  it  with  a  surprise  that  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  certain  disappointment 
She  thought  she  should  not  have  liked  her 
boy,  had  he  been  spared  to  the  same  age, 
to  be  so  free  from  it  She  could  have 
taken  him  up  in  her  arms  now  and  kissed 
him,  had  it  been  in  her  to  do  anything  so 
impulsive ;  as  it  was,  and  being  what  she 
was — ^a  shy,  cold-mannered  woman,  in 
whom  the  fire  never  came  to  the  suriace, 
unless  it  was  brought  thereby  a  blow,  such 
as  was,  happily,  not  ofben  dealt  her,  she 
simply  sat  down  as  he  requested,  and 
began  to  read  the  letter  aloud  to  him. 

A  pretty,  pleasant  little  letter,  brimming 
over  with  such  varied  terms  of  endearment 
and  such  humorous  and  jovial  messages 
to  Uncle  Hugh,  that  even  Barbara  found 
a  pleasure  in  reading  it,  distinct  from  that 
she  was  giving,  and  surprised  herself 
more  than  Boy,  now  and  then,  by  a  soft 
laugL  It  was  a  long  letter  to  have  been 
written  to  a  child,  and  ahe  read  it  linger- 
uigly  and  emphatioaUy,  with  frequent 
repetitions.  But  she  came  to  the  end  at  last, 
and  when  she  did  ao  come,  and  saw  the 
name  that  was  written  there,  her  lips  framed 
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it  in  80  strange  a  way,  and  ihe  turned  upon 
the  bo7  BO  abraptly,  that  the  little  lad^ 
who  had  been  standing  doie  np  to  her, 
fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  more  than  half 
frightened. 

^*  Seaton  Smith  1 "  she  wat  saying  in  what 
appeared  to  him  a  strange  and  terrible 
voice.  "Yon  never  told  me  that  your 
name  was  Seaton  Smith,  Tell  it  me  now 
directly — yonr  right  name  1 " 

"B^ald  Purvis  Smith/'  the  child 
replied  promptly.  "Bat  mamma  calls  papa 
Seaton  when  there's  anybody  to  dinner, 
and  he  calls  her  Nellie ;  but  when  we're 
only  oar  own  selves,  and  there  isn't  nobody 
at  dessert  but  Jenny  and  me,  he  calls  her 
Puss,  and  she  calls  him  Dolly,  but  he  won't 
let  her  say  Dolly  when  there's  anybody 
there.  And  once  she  said  she  would — and 
what  do  yon  think  he  said  he'd  do  if  she 
didi    He  said  he'd  caU  her  Mrs.  Smith." 

"  No— did  he  t "  said  Barbara.  "  And 
why  do  you  call  Mr.  Purvis  '  Uncle  Hugh,' 
when  he  is  not  yonr  real  uncle  at  all  ? " 

"  Bat  he  is,"  persisted  Boy.  "  In  course 
he  is  my  ancle.  And  so  is  Uncle  Edward 
and  Undo  Walter ;  but  I  like  Uncle  Hugh 
the  best,  and  so  does  Jenny,  and  all  of  us." 

Mrs.  Fleming  smiled,  but  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  smila 

"I  think  I  can  understand  the  sort 
of  relationship,  and  the  charm  there 
is  in  it^"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  don't 
suppose  the  genuine  article  is  in  a  position 
to  be  of  much  use  in  either  case.  Thesub* 
stitute  has  money,  I  don't  doubt,  and  he 
does  not  stick  at  a  trifle  to  oblige  a  friend. 
That  is  evident  The  question  is,  What  is 
to  bedonenowl" 

She  sent  the  boy  off  with  his  letter,  and 
sat  down  to  think.  It  was  not  easy ;  the 
thing  had  come  upon  her  so  suddenly. 
The  one  only  resolve  at  which  she  had 
arrived,  when  she  heard  her  kinswoman's 
step  upon  the  stair,  was  the  resolve  to 
hold  her  peace  for  the  present^  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned.  But,  later  in  the  day, 
sauntering  by  herself  amongst  the  jMrimroses 
in  the  old-fashioned  wilderness  of  a  garden 
to  which  Purvis  had  introduced  her  on 
their  arrival  at  Aberafon,  she  was  more 
successful  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  and 
before  she  went  down  to  dinner  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  letter  in  the  post-bag 
whioh-'-could  she  have  seen  the  address 
upon  it — would  greatly  have  mystified 
Lady  Oricklewood. 

"  You  will:  be  surprised  and,  I  think,  a 
little  dismayed,"  it  ran,  "  when  you  find 
from  this  that  your  ctdlA  has  betrayed,  meat 


innocently  and  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world,  thd  secret  your  friend--of  whose 
absence  from  Aberafon  you  must,  I  fancy, 
be  unaware — ^has  been  good  enough  to  keep 
for  you.  The  boy  brought  his  father'sletter 
to  me  this  morning  to  read.  I  am  not 
writing  to  you  now  to  express  my  opinion 
upon  any  part  of  your  conduct,  past  or 
present;  but  there  is  one  point  upon, 
which,  I  think,  if  anybody  may  and  can 
speak,  it  is  I,  who  know  your  aunt 
and  have  known  her  for  years,  better,  I 
suppose,  than  anybody  else  in  the  world. 
You  wiU  never  succeed  in  patching  up  your 
quarrel  with  her  by  the  employment  of  a 
ruse  of  any  sort  If  you  wished  to  estrange 
her  hopelessly  and  for  ever,  you  could  not 
have  selected  a  surer  method  of  doing  it. 
You  have  laid  at  my  door  in  the  past  so 
much  to  my  discrediti  that  I  scarcely 
know  myself  why,  instead  of  going  to  her 
now  and  telling  her  how  she  is  being  duped, 
I  should  be  writing  to  warn  you  against 
your  own  folly;  but  that  it  is  a  folly  you 
may  take  my  word.  I  should  like  yon  to 
understand  me  clearly.  Whatever  you  may 
chance  to  do,  you  need  not  fear  any  inter- 
ference from  ine.  Lady  Crieklewood  has 
done  all  and  more  for  me  than  I  had  any 
right  to  expect  I  have  no  wish  to  stand 
in  your  light,  and  I  think  it  a  pity,  consider- 
ing all  she  once  did  for  you,  and  was  to  you, 
that  you  should  continue  to  stand  in  jour 
own.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  try  and  make 
friends,  fairly  and  openly.  You  cannot 
expect  any  advance  upon  her  part;  it  is  not 
reasonable  or  likely,  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  wait  for  it*-bat  I  think,  if  yon  were  to 
make  it,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  her, 
greater  ^an  anything  I  can  now  do  for  her 
would  be,  and  for  her  sake  I  tell  you  so. 
You  must  please  yourself  whether  you 
take  any  notice  of  this  or  not  I  neither 
have  said,  nor  shall  say,  anything  to  my 
cousin  with  regard  to  the  child." 

It  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  began ;  and 
as  she  signed  it  with  the  name  which  had 
never  yet  been  known  by  the  woman  she 
had  not  seen  since  they  were  both  girls, 
she  wondered  whether,  after  all  the  years, 
the  small,  strong,  legible  characters  would 
recall  the  writer. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  telegram 
from  Purvis  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be 
at  the  Junction  in  good  time  in  the  after- 
noon. Everybody  was  glad ;  Lady  Criekle- 
wood, and  the  landlady,  and  the  little  boys, 
between  whom  Hugh  had  been  careful  to 
make  no  distinction ;  everybody  but  Mrs. 
Fleming,  who  ielt  the  burden  of  her  secacet 
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knowledge  weighing  her  down  in  a  most 
unpleasant  manner  from  the  moment  she 
heard  of  his  impending  arrivaL 

Had  her  manner  been  habitually  less 
constrained  than  it  was,  it  must  have 
struck  the  young  man ;  but  he  had  ceased 
to  look  for  any  cordiality  from  her,  and, 
meeting  with  so  much  from  everybody 
else,  scarcely  missed  it 

The  hotel  had  not  begun  to  fill,  and 
they  had  the  diawing-room  to  themselves, 
and  went  back  to  their  game  at  cards — 
those  two — and  Barbara  to  her  knitting 
and  to  her  thoughts,  which  were  not  so 
monotonous  as  before,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  break  at  alL  Only  Barbara  knew 
all  the  difference  those  three  or  four  days 
had  made  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
all  round;  and  was  sorry,  in  a  way,  to 
watch  Hugh's  pleasant  face,  and  listen  to 
his  gay,  good-humoured  chatter,  and  not 
be  able  to  think  of  him  without  a  touch 
of  the  scorn  she  felt  for  his  friends.  No 
man  had  a  right  to  allow  himself  to  be 
made  a  party  to  a  deception,  whether  he 
derived  any  benefit  from  it  or  not. 

There  was  no  letter  from  London  for 
Mrs.  Fleming,  as  she  had  thought  there 
might  be,  the  next  morning.  She  would 
scarcely  have  confessed  to  herself  that  she 
had  lam  awake  half  the  night,  speculating 
as  to  its  arrival,  and  its  contents ;  but  it 
was  the  case,  nevertheless,  and  she  was 
down  and  in  the  coffee-room  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual — though  she  knew  it 
had  not  come — from  sheer  inability  to 
stay  in  bed.  Purvis  was  coming  out  of 
the  room  as  she  went  into  it,  having  dis- 
patched his  morning  meal  at  his  accustomed 
hour,  but  with  unaccustomed  celerity.  It 
was  very  rarely  they  met  thus  early  in 
the  day;  the  young  man  having,  as 
a  rule,  gone  fishing  before  either  of  the 
ladies  put  in  an  appearance;  but  Mrs. 
Fleming's  quick  sight  took  cognisance 
of  two  things  in  the  mere  act  of  shaking 
hands  with  him — first,  that  he  was  not 
arrayed  for  boating,  or  anything  of  the 
kind ;  and  secondly,  that  he  looked  more 
flurried,  and  out  of  sorts,  than  she  had 
over  seen  him.  The  landlady  spoke  to  him 
as  he  passed,  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
few  words  that  were  exchanged,  that  there 
was  something  amiss,  and  she  knew  it. 

"Then  you  do  mean  to  send  the  tele- 
gram, sirl 

"  I  am  going  now,  but  you  had  better 
get  everything  ready,  just  the  same ;  the 
train  will  have  to  be  met,  anyhow." 

Barbara  Fleming  sat  dowif  to  her  break- 


fast, and  tried  to  stifle  the  curiosity  she 
was  determined  not  to  gratify ;  but  trie4 
in  vain.  The  waiter  hung  iJ)out,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  volunteered 
the  information  she  was  longing  for,  to 
anybody  else ;  but  Mrs.  Fleming  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  inviting  communications 
in  such  quarters.  Happily,  perhaps,  for 
all  parties  concerned,  Grannie,  as  Boy 
called  her,  had  that  youth  in  her  arms  in 
the  ba^parlour,  and  was  apostrophisiog 
him  with  almost  tearful  earnestness,  when 
Barbara  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way. 

'*  But  I  don't  want  to  go^-and  in  course 
if  I  do  go,  I'll  come  back  again,  and  111 
bring  Jenny.  But  Jenny's  only  a  girl, 
and  I  don't  s'pose  you'll  like  her — not  so 
much  as  me;  but  I'll  bring  her,  'cause  I 
know  she'd  Uke  to  come,  and  she's  quite 
big  enough — she's  nearly  as  big  as  me." 

<'  What  is  he  talking  aboutt  demanded 
Mrs.  Fleming,  fairly  startled  at  last  out  of 
her  assumed  indifference.  *'  Mr.  Purvis  is 
not  going  away,  surely  t " 

"Oh  no,"  the  landlady  answered ;  <'he 
is  not  going  himself,  and  he  is  in  a  great 
way  about  the  child  He  can't  make  it 
out  at  alL  If  the  letter  had  come  to  him- 
self, it  would  not  have  seemed  so  strange, 
but  it  is  not  to  him,  but  to  me — that  is  to 
say,  to  the  manager,  which  is  the  same 
thine — ^just  a  line,  and  no -more,  to  say  as 
the  little  fellow's  wanted  at  home,  and 
there'll  be  someone  at  the  Junction  to  meet 
him,  in  time  for  the  twelve-forty.  He  is 
rarely  put  out  about  it,  is  Mr.  Purvis,  and 
the  order  coming  like  that,  as  if  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  it  He  has  gone  to 
telegraph  to  try  and  get  at  the  meaning 
of  it,  bat,  of  course,  the  train  must  be 
met,  anyhow,  whether  the  little  gentleman 
goes  or  not" 

Barbara  walked  away  almost  mechani- 
cally, and  sat  down  on  a  bench  outside  the 
door  in  the  sunshina  She  understood  it  all 
well  enough,  though  Purvis  did  not.  She 
had  done  3iese  people  an  iniustice,  after  alL 
They  were  not  mean-spirited  enough  to  play 
the  part  she  had  dictated  to  them,  know- 
ing that  it  was  thanks  only  to  the  con- 
temptuous mercy  it  had  pleased  her  to 
show  them,  they  had  not  lost  their  all  on 
their  first  venture.  The  reply  to  her  letter 
was  contained  in  the  recall  of  Boy.  They 
had  tried  a  policy  of  their  own,  and  it  had 
failed,  but  they  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  hers. 

Well,  she  could  not  help  it  She  had 
done  her  best  for  them  and  for  Lady 
Oricklewood,  and  she  would  never  have 
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the  credit  of  it  People  had  heaid  enough 
of  the  haim  she  had  been  supposed  to  ao 
Nellie  Palmer ;  they  would  never  hear  of 
the  good  turn  she  had  tried  to  do  Mrs. 
Seaton  Smith.    It  was  her  luck ! 

She  was  still  sitting  there,  lost  in  thousht, 
and  forgetful  of  the  old  lady  awaiting  her 
upstairs^  when  Purvis  came  up  the  hill 
from  the  little  poBt-officOi  with  an  open 
telenram  in  his  hand. 

"It  is  from  Boy's  mother/'  he  said, 
stopping  before  her,  and  looking  very 
uncomfortable.  ''His  father  will  be  at 
the  Junction  to  meet  him  and  take  him 
home,  and  I  am  to  be  'good  enough  to 
explain  things  to  Mrs.  Fleming.'  Per- 
haps you  wm  tell  me  how  much  you 
know,  and  I  will  try  and  supply  the  rest  I 
had  a  dim  idea  of  doing  some  good  to  some- 
body for  once  in  my  life,  and  nothing  would 
appear  to  have  come  of  it  but  mischief." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Barbara  slowly, 
whilst  a  sudden  light  sprang  into  her  eyes. 
"  I  am  not  so  sure." 

It  is  an  old  story  now,  and  everybody 
knows  the  end  of  it,  though  I  doubt  whether 
one  ever  hears  anywhere  quite  the  correct 
version  of  it  Barbara  Fleming  is  very 
silent  as  to  her  sluure  in  it  and  nobody 
knows  but  Lady  Oricklewood  herself  how 
hurd  a  battle  her  kinswoman  had  to  fight, 
before  she  obtained  the  old  lady's  authority 
to  send  that  message  by  Purvis  to  Seaton 
Smith,  which  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
Boy's  father  to  the  dinner-party  at  Aberafon 
that  evening. 

"  You  have  longed  to  make  it  up  with 
them  in  your  heart  Oousin  Katharine,  ever 
since  the  day  when  we  laid  my  poor  little 
darling  in  the  churchyard  at  Oricklewood," 
Barbara  had  urged,  with  a  vehemence 
which  told  for  so  much  the  more  that  it 
was  so  unusual  "  Don't  let  me  have  it  on 
my  mind  that  I  have  made  matters  worse 
thiau  they  were  between  you  b^  adding 
insult  to  injury,  as  I  was  told  just  now, 
and  accusing  them  of  a  meanness  they 
had  not  been  guilty  of.  She  is  your  own 
flesh  and  blood,  after  all;  and  as  to  her 
husband — she  was  wilful,  and  she  took 
her  own  way.  But  Cousin  Katharine, 
she  is  better  off  to-day  than  I,  good  as 
you  have  been  to  me  I  I  think  you  may 
hold  out  your  hand  to-day,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  to  Boy's  fether,  and  confess 
frankly  that  the  girl  who  married  him 
knew  him  better  than  you  did  when  she 
refused,  for  the  sake  of  anything  you  might 
bestow  on  her,  to  give  him  up  1 
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At  this  distance  of  time  details  are 
somewhat  dim ;  indeed,  if  they  were  not  I 
should  not  care  to  be  very  accurate  about 
them,  especially  as  to  the  precise  names  of 
people,  or  of  the  locality  where  what  I  am 

Soing  to  relate  happened.  Barston-Ie- 
f oor  sounds  like  it  and  as  the  name  is  of 
little  consequence,  let  us  call  it  Barston- 
le-Moor.  Nor  do  I  accurately  remember 
by  what  precise  route  I  reached  the  rough, 
wild,  out-of-the-way  district  in  which  the 
little  straggling  Yorkshire  village  was 
situated,  and  where  I  came  upon  a  great 
turning-point  in  my  life ;  I  only  know 
that  it  was  in  the  year  1849,  when  I  was 
vagabondising  about  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  use  the  word  "  vagabondising  " 
advisedly,  inasmuch  as  my  conduct  was 
so  described  by  my  father.  Very  likely  it 
was  correct^  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  in 
those^  days  artists,  players,  writers,  and 
the  like  were  reganied  by  "highly  re- 
spectable" people  as  wortiiless  idlers,  I 
am  afraid  there  has  always  been  an  inherent 
vein  of  the  vagabond  in  my  blood.  If 
not  actually  "ragged,"  I  was  probably 
next  door  to  it ;  and  "  tanned  "  I  certainly 
must  have  been,  from  constant  exposure 
to  "the  changeM  sky."  At  any  rate,  I 
was  suffering  under  the  severe  displeasure 
of  my  father.  I  was  nearly  nineteen,  and 
since  leaving  school,  four  years  before,  I 
had  never  opened  a  book,  except  a  novel 
He  had  wished  me  to  go  to  college,  to 
take  a  degree,  and  follow  one  of  the 
learned  and  respectable  professions.  Our 
views  did  not  coincida  I  was  deter- 
mined to  be  an  artist  a  landscape-painter — 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  I  loved  nothing  so 
much  as  being  in  the  open  air,  and  watching 
the  smiles  and  frowns  of  Nature,  and  not 
because  I  had  anyjspecial  genius*  with  the 
pencil 

Thus,  at  last  my  father  and  I  agreed 
to  differ.  I  took  myself  off  from  the 
parental  roo^  and  with  an  allowance 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  determined  to 
make  my  own  way  in  my  own  way.  Only 
later  did  I  appreciate  the  depths  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment  into  which  my  decision 
plunged  the  kindly  old  gentleman. 

So  I  was  vagabondising  about  York- 
shire, trying  to  sketch,  and  pretending  I 
was  studying  my  self-appointed  profession. 
Not  without  enthusiasm  for  it  I  neverthe- 
less was  easily  discouraged  when  what  I 
was  pleased  to  call  "  the  work  "  did  not  go 
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weU.  Then  I  would  become  for  a  while 
literally  a  mere  wanderiDg  idler,  never 
touching  a  brash  for  days,  but  solacing 
myself  with  the  vain  pretext  that  I  was, 
at  least,  educating  my  eye,  and  seeing 
the  world  of  nature.  For,  be  it  observed, 
towns  had  no  attraction  for  me,  and  my 
wanderings  were  strictly  limited  to  the 
roughest  rural  districts.  Hence  it  fell 
out  one  sultry  evening  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  in  the  year  al^ve-named,  I  reached 
a  little  solitary  wayside  inn,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hiU,  on  a  wild  Yorkshire  moorland. 
It  looked  decent  and  dean — good  enough 
to  pass  a  night  in — ^and  being  tired,  and 
disinclined  to  pursue  my  rambling  farther, 
I  entered  the  neat  sanded  parlour,  and 
unslung  my  knapsack. 

Yes,  I  could  have  a  bed  for  a  night  or 
two,  or  for  three  or  four,  might  be,  the 
landlady  told  me ;  but  beyond  that  she 
couldn't  promisa  The  great  cattle  fair 
would  begin  next  week,  and  then  her  house 
would  be  full  of  her  regular  customers. 
This  offered  no  difficulty,  for  I  did  not 
propose  staying  more  than  one  night  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Nevertheless  I  stayed 
in  that  neighbourhood  over  six  weeks. 

Yes,  I  could  have  some  bread-and- 
cheese  and  beer  for  supper,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  brought  to  me.  But  oh — 
not  by  the  landlady,  but  by  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  fairest  girls  it  has  ever  been 
my  luck  to  see.  She  was  the  first  and 
the  last  woman  that  ever  inspired  me  with 
a  great  passion.  Tall  and  robust,  and  yet 
refined,  with  delicate  features,  and,  for 
her  size,  smaU  and  well-shaped  hands  and 
feet,  dark  wavy  hair,  deep  blue  eyes, 
slightly  olive  complexion,  and  brilliant 
teeth — a  perfect  Juno,  almost  Italian  in 
type,  but  speaking  with  a  strong  York- 
shire accent.  And  here  let  me  say,  once 
for  all,  that  as  I  do  not  feel  capable  of 
spelling  that  vernacular,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  convey  it  in  her  case,  or  in  that  of  any 
other  of  the  characters  who  may  appear  in 
this  narrative.  Let  it  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  they  all  speak  in  their 
dialect 

"  You  must  lead  rather  a  dull  life  here," 
I  ventured  to  opine. 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  answered  ;  "I  do  not 
find  it  so — at  times  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  life  along  this  road,  especially  during 
the  fairs.  Besides,  my  father  lives  in  the 
village  yonder,  and  though  I  don't  live 
with  him — ^because  I  can  be  more  useful  to 
my  aunt  up  here — I  spend  many  hours 
with  him  daily ;  he  is  an  old  man  now, 


and  wants  much  looking  after,  so  my  days 
are  pretty  well  occupied." 

"  Oh,  then  there  is  a  village  near  t "  I 
enquired. 

"  Yes ;  Barston-le-Moor  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  by  the  river,  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mUe  off." 

"I  wonder  your  father  likes  to  spare 
such  a  pretty  daughter.  If  you  were  my 
child  I  should  be  very  jealous  of  your 
helping  imybody  else  but  me." 

"  Oh,  he  don't  mind ;  he  don't  care  much 
for  me.  He  don't  care  for  anything  but 
money." 

She  said  this  with  a  slight  siffh,  and  a 
somewhat  grave  expression  whi<m  became 
her  better  than  her  smile. 

*'But  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
me — at  least,  not  much ;  for  if  he  is  not 
always  very  land,  I  never  forget  that  he 
is  still  my  f ather,and  that  mypoor  mother — 
she  was  foreign  by  birth — loved  him  dearly, 
and  I  loved  her  more  than  ever  mother 
was  loved  by  child." 

Tears  started  to  the  girl's  eyes,  and  the 
dictum  that  beauty  is  never  seen  to  such 
advantage  as  when  in  sorrow  was  fully 
verified.  I  felt  convinced  from  that 
moment  that  this  country  damitel  was  as 
pure,  tender-hearted,  and  good  as  she  was 
beautiful  I  went  to  bed  with  this  con- 
viction, and  with  little  else  in  my  mind — 
and  I  have  never  had  cause  to  change  it. 

Another  conviction  also  forced  itself 
upon  me  the  next  morning — ^namely,  that 
I  must  stay  at  Baiston-le-Moor.  A  ramble 
before  breakfast  proved  it  to  be  a  very 
paradise  for  a  landscape-painter. 

My  immature  judgment  even  at  that 
time  told  me  honesuy  that  I  might  go 
farther  and  fare  worse  for  the  purposes 
of  my  profession.  It  would  have  needed 
little  to  persuade  me  of  this,  apart  from 
the  sweet  face  and  pathetic  eyes  of 
that  fair  sirl  at  the  inn;  but  I  do 
not  conceal  the  £act  that  her  beauty 
formed  a  very  weiehty  argument,  for,  as 
far  as  I  coula  juoge,  the  feeling  I  now 
experienced  was  love-— deep,  ardent^  pas- 
sionate lova  I  have  read  often  of  its 
happening  at  "fiist  sight,"  had  doubted 
the  possibility — had  been  induced  to  sneer 
at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing ;  now  I 
knew,  not  only  that  it  was  possible,  but 
that  here  was  a  case  in  point 

Not  to  be  tedious,  I  may  add  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  conversations  I  had 
with  Martha  Halstray — ^that  was  her  name 
— I  was  plunged  into  a  very  vortex  of 
delightful  emotions  by  a  conviction  that 
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mj  affection  was  returned.  Three  dajs 
later  I  drew  this  confession  from  her  own 
lips.  Love  had  smitten  both  of  us  at  first 
sight 

what  it  was  all  to  come  to,  we  neither 
of  us  stopped  to  think.  The  wild  delirium 
of  this  boY-uid-girl  passion,  when  it  is 
Bxnoere  and  deep,  as  we  felt  ours  to  be, 
gives  no  room  for  thought.  We  only  knew 
that  we  loved  deeply  and  passionately,  and 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  separate  us. 

Yet  there  was  one  prosaic  consideration 
whicb  soon  forced  itself  upon  our  attention. 
I  could  not  stay  at  the  inn,  as  the  landlady 
had  told  me,  after  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
the  end  had  now  come.  The  good  woman 
knew  nothing,  of  course^  of  what  had  passed 
between  her  niece  and  me,  but  when  I  told 
her  that  I  wanted  to  stay  at  Barston  for 
purposes  of  my  profession,  she  immediately 
suggested  that  I  shduld  take  the  room  her 
old  brother  had  to  let 

^'Tis  small  and  rough,"  said  she,  *^but 
clean  and  comfortable ;  he'll  be  glad  to  let 
it  you,  for  he  dearly  loves  earning  an  honest 
penny.  Yonder's  his  cottage — ^there! — 
that  standing  alone  by  the  bum." 

We  were  loitering  just  outside  the  door 
of  the  inn,  and  she  pointed  to  a  little  soli- 
tA^i  &^7t  slate-roofed  cottage  on  the 
rocky  oank,  about  a  hundred  yards  up 
the  river  from  the  bridge. 

*^  Let  mA  go  and  see  the  room,  then,  at 
once,''  said  I,  and  away  we  went  down  the 
hill,  the  landlady  calUng  to  Martha  to  see 
to  the  house  the  while  we  were  gone. 

Old  Beuben  Halstray  was  about  as  unlike 
his  beautiful  daughter  as  parent  well  could 
be.  An  unprepossessing,  grim-lookinKi  little 
old  man,  with  a  broad,  deep  chest  and  long, 
powerful  arms  out  of  proportion  to  his 
height^  a  hard  but  clear-complezioned,  clean- 
shaven f  ace,with  thick  grey  nair  and  shaggy 
eyebrows.  His  eyes — his  only  good  feature 
-^were  the  colour  of  his  daughter's.  But 
he  was  civil  and  willing  to  let  me  his  room 
to  defep  in  if  I  could  otherwise  "  fend  for 
mysen,''  wluch,  of  course,  I  could  easily 
do  at  the  inn. 

The  room  and  coitage  must  be  described, 
as  they  belong  materudly  to  what  follows. 
The  building  was  but  one  storey  high,  so  to 
speak,  having  but  two  rooms,  one  above 
the  other.  That  in  which  we  stood,  and 
which  was  entered  bya  door  opening  straight 
on  to  the  rough  path  up  to  it,  served  its 
owner  for  sitting  and  sleeping  chamber. 
Being  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  this,  his  stall,  "  served 
him   for   parlour,  and  kitchen,  and  alL" 


His  little  truckle-bed  stood  in  a  comer  s 
the  farther  end,  by  the  second,  or  bac 
window,  which  exactly  faced  that  in  tfa 
front  by  the  side  of  the  door.  It  was 
common  labourer's  dwelling,  with  a  beai 
ranning  from  end  to  end  of  the  long,  loi 
ceiling,  a  brick  floor,  a  broad  hearthstone 
and  a  large  fireplace  and  high  ston 
chimneypiece,  by  the  side  of  which  wa 
a  stack  of  furze,  faggots,  and  logs.  0 
furniture  there  was  a  settle,  a  plai 
wooden  table,  a  few  chairs,  a  cupboard  o 
two,  his  working  bench  and  stool  nea 
the  window,  a  meagre  rug,  and  som 
common,  coloured  hawkers'  pictures  o 
the  whitewashed  walls.  Immediately  oj 
posite  the  fireplace,  the  steep  ladder-staii 
common  to  such  buildings  in  the  Korth,  wit 
a  dangling  rope  suspended  from  the  kin 
of  trap-door  above,  to  help  one  in  tfa 
ascent,  led  to  the  upper  storey,  and  t 
my  bedroom.  I  found  the  upper  roon 
of  course,  the  same  size  as  that  below,  bi 
with  a  sloping  roof  and  lower  in  pitch.  1 
contained  two  beds ;  that  by  the  froi 
window  of  the  pattern  known  as  the  fou 
post  tent,  old,  tumble-down,  rickety,  an 
heavily  curtained  with  faded  damask ;  ths 
by  the  back  window  a  small  iron-bedstea 
— a  novelty  in  those  days ;  rough  bedrooi 
accommodation  standing  about,  and  as 
to  make  a  show  of  dividing  the  room  i 
two,  an  old-fashioned  screen  was  draw 
midway  half  across  the  room.  I  foun 
them  good-enough  quarters ;  so  the  bargai 
was  struck,  and  by-and-by  I  carried  m 
knapsack  down  to  them  The  old  ma 
let  me  in,  bolted  and  barred  his  door,  gav 
me  a  candle,  said  '^  Oood-night,"  and  u 
the  ladder-stair  I  went 

Naturally,    I    had    selected    the    iroi 
bedstead  by  the  back  window. 

Where  unbruised  youth,  with  uustuffed  brain, 
Doth  stretch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep'  wi 
reign. 

But  my  brain  was  so  full  of  thoughl 
of  Mar&ia,  that  there  seemed  no  chance  ( 
slumber  overtaking  me.  Moreover,  lb 
old  man  was  making  some  noise  below  f c 
a  long  while  after  my  light  was  ou 
He  appeared  to  be  rearranging  son 
of  his  heaviest  furniture,  and  even  whe 
at  length  this  was  done  to  his  a] 
parent  satisfaction,  and  he  was  once  moi 
quiet,  I  could  not  sleep.  I  began  to  doul 
even  then  if  he  had  gone  to  bed,  for  a  fail 
gleam  of  light  shot  up  through  the  ape 
ture  at  the  head  of  the  stair  from  the  rooi 
bdow.  No,  I  felt  convinced  he  was  sti 
up.    I  could  hear  him  still  moving  soft! 
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about.  GrowiBg  a  Utile  coriouB,  and  more 
and  more  restlesa,  I  at  last  slippidd  quietly 
out  of  bed,  and  crept  to  the  opening,  that 
I  might  satisfy  myself  as  to  what  he  could 
be  doing.  Was  he  at  his  bench  working 
late  ?  I  would  see,  and  dropping  softly  on 
my  knees,  I  peeped  down  in  the  lower  room. 

With  a  feeling  of  astonishment^  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  pans  of  apprehension,  I 
found  that  the  ladder-stair  had  been 
removed,  and  was  standing  a  foot  or  two 
away  from  the  aperture,  so  that  the  means 
of  descent  were  cut  off.  Before  almost 
I  could  recover  from  my  surprise,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  look  farther,  the  light 
was  suddenly  extinguished. 

Irresolute  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  remained 
listening  with  all  my  ears.  Not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  soft  summer 
night,  save  the  never-absent  rush  of  the 
little  burn  tumbling  along  its  rock- 
obstructed  course.  All  was  still  in  the  room 
below,  and  before  long  I  could  tell,  from 
his  heavy  breathing,  that  the  old  man  was 
sound  asleep.  Somewhat  reassured  by  this, 
I  went  back  to  bed,  wondering  what 
possible  purpose  could  be  served  by 
thus  isolating  me  in  the  upper  storey. 
Clearly,  no  mischief  was  meant  at  present, 
and  I  was  curious  to  see  what  would 
happen  in  the  morning  when  it  should  be 
time  to  descend.  My  intention  was  to 
keep  awake,  and  watch,  and  listen ;  but 
ere  long  sleep  overtook  me,  in  spite  of 
myself,  and  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
when  I  awoke. 

Once  conscious,  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
going  to  look  down  the  opening,  and 
found  the  stair  replaced  exactly  in  its 
old  position.  Had  it  really  been  re- 
moved at  all,  I  asked  myself,  or  had  I  been 
merely  dreaming  1  The  question  seemed 
preposterous,  but  it  left  sufficient  doubt  in 
my  mind  to  determine  me  for  the  present 
on  saying  nothing  about  tie  affair  to  any- 
one. I  would  at  least  wait  and  see  if  the 
strange  proceeding  was  repeated  the  next 
night 

The  few  opportunities  which  I  had  in 
the  course  of  the  day  of  talldng  with 
Martha  alone  were  too  precious  to  be  spent 
in  questioning  her  directly  or  indirectly  as 
to  her  father's  habits  at  night  Indeed, 
she  drove  all  thoughts  not  of  herself  out 
of  my  head ;  and,  besides,  I  had  one  or 
two  sketches  in  hand  which  I  was  growing 
eager  about  For,  without  taking  any 
definite  shape,  I  sappose  the  idea  began  to 
stir  within  me  that  if  this  darling  girl 
was  ever  to  be   anything  to  me  I  must 


become  worthy  of  her,  and  make  some 
sort  of  a  position.  Hence  I  was  keen  about 
my  work  under  this  new  stimulus,  and  the 
work  seemed  to  be  going  fairly  well 

The  second  nmht  Beuben  Ebalstray 
received  me  on  his  threshold  as  be- 
fore, but  on  handing  me  the  light  he 
eyed  me  rather  suspiciously,  and  as 
though  my  rap  at  the  door,  which  he 
kept  locked  inside,  had  disturbed  him. 
However,  I  took  no  notice,  but  went  to 
bed,  and  could  have  readily  fallen  asleep 
but  for  the  determination  I  had  formecL 
Half  an  hour  passed  in  comparative  silence, 
but  then  followed  the  noise  which  the 
previous  night  I  had  taken  for  the  moving 
of  furniture,  but  which  of  course  arose 
from  the  diifting  of  the  ladder-stair. 
There  was  no  need  to  po  and  look.  I 
could  follow  the  proceeding  by  the  sound 
it  made;  and,  as  no  hu'm  had  come 
of  it  before,  I  should  probably  have 
been  content  to  accept  it  as  a  harmless 
fad  or  fancy  of  the  old  man's,  had  not 
he  continued  to  remain  up  very  much 
longer  than  he  did  the  night  preceding, 
and  had  not  the  glow  from  ms  candle 
found  its  way  through  the  open  stairway 
long  after  the  tiny  church-clock  in  the 
distance  had  chimed  midnight  Over- 
whelmed at  last  by  curiosity  to  know  what 
he  was  doing,  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  but 
hapjpening  to  make  a  noise  by  kicking 
agamat  a  chair,  the  light  was  instantly 
extinguished.  Ere  it  went  out,  however, 
I  had  just  time  to  see  that  the  ladder  had 
certainly  been  removed.  Standing  quite 
still  lest  he  should  think  I  was  watching, 
I  waited  patienUy  until  I  heard  him  diuffle 
away  to  nis  bed,  and  not  long  afterwards 
he  was  breathing  heavily.  Nothing  more 
could  be  done  then  but  to  resume  my  rest 
In  the  morning  I  found  the  ladder  again 
replaced. 

Well,  the  third  night  came,  when  pre- 
ciselv  the  same  thing  occurred.  After  I 
had  Deen  in  bed  some  half-hour,  the  stair 
was  removed,  but  I  had  this  time  made  up 
my  mind  to  discover  what  always  kept  the 
old  fellow  up  so  late  afterwards.  So  with 
the  greatest  caution  to  make  no  noise,  I 
was  at  the  opening  the  moment  the  ladder 
was  gone,  and  craning  my  head  and  neck 
down  endeavouring  to  watch  his  move- 
ments. A  low  handrail  or  balustrade  ran 
round  three  sides  of  this  opening  as  a 
protection,  and  the  fourth,  into  which  the 
head  of  the  ladder  fitted,  when  it  was  in 
position,  was  so  dose  to  the  wall  that  there 
was  considerable  difi^culty  in  seeing  far 
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into  the  room  below.    Bat  after  heariog 

him  ehuffling  to  and  fro  for  a  whUe,  I  could 

jost  manage  at  last  to  see  his  lutck  and 

heels.      He  had  evidently  set  Ida  candle  on 

the  floor  near  the  hearthi  and  was  kneeling 

down  beeide  it  as  if  examining  something — 

I  oonld  not  tell  what    Presently,  however, 

I  heard  a  chink,  and  then  in  an  instant  the 

tnith  flashed  across  me.    He  was  counting 

money  ;  I  could  hear  him  muttering,  and 

then  followed  the  crinkle  of  bank-notes — 

there   is  no  mistaking  that  sound,  even 

though  one's  handling  of  that  sort  of  paper 

is  as  limited  as  mine  was.  Yes,  old  Beuben 

Halstray  was  a  miser;  no  doubt  of  it 

Bat   where  did  he   keep    his   treasure! 

Probably   beneath    the    hearthstone,    or 

thereabouts,  for  he  was  leaning  forward 

in  that  direction.    This  was  the  secret  of 

his  catting  off  his  lodger  from  all  access  to 

him,  while  he  was  nightly  gloating  over  his 

hoard ;  this  was  his  nightly  amusement 

I  watched  him  for  fully  ten  minutes, 
I  sappose,  and  heard  him  mumbling,  and 
ooanting,  and  chinking   his   gold    until 
he   slowly  at  last  seemed  to  secure  the 
hiding-place  without  much  trouble,  and  I 
saw  the  rug  dragged  forward,  of  course  to 
hide  the  place  in  the  floor.    Then  he  went 
to  bed  and  so  did  I.    Thus  satisfied  that 
no    harm  was  intended  to   me   by  this 
nightly  removal  of  aU  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  lower  world,  I  detemuned 
to  remain  silent  on  the  subject  as  I  had 
hitherto  done.   No  object  was  to  be  served 
by  speaking  of  it  even  to  Martha.     I 
would  keep  the  old  fellow's  secret 

Preparations  had  been  making  for  some 
days  for  the  great  cattle  fair  to  be  held  on 
a  hill  near  the  little  inn.  Droves  of  oxen 
and  sheep,  small  rough  ponies,  and  strings 
of  younff  horses  haltered  tail  to  nose,  were 
already  beginning  to  arrive,  and  were  beine 
folded  in  various  adjacent  fields  ana 
pasturages.  The  rough  Yorkshire  drovers 
began  to  make  the  place  rather  intolerable 
for  purposes  artistic,  and  probably  I  should 
have  beaten  a  retreat  had  it  not  been  for 
the  cause  which  held  me  spellbound.  I 
jealously  resented  their  intrusion  at  the 
inn,  and  the  coarse  familiarities  they 
offered  to  my  love ;  but  she  bore  herself 
so  beautifully  through  the  ordeal,  to  which, 
of  course,  she  was  accustomed,  that  I  had 
no  pretext  for  complaint 

It  was  on  the  evening  preceding  the  first 
day  of  the  fair — a  lovely,  soft,  calm  evening 
— that  I  lingered  on  the  bridge  on  my  way 
homeward  to  watch  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
as  it  caught  a  passing  salute  from  the  not 


quite  faded  twilight  Ten  o'clock  had  just 
struck,  and  something  like  its  usual  quiet 
was  settling  over  the  village,  when  the 
distant  barking  of  dogs  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  the  hoarse  shouts  of  men,  presaged 
the  arrival  of  a  belated  drove  of  cattle. 

They  were  coming  down  the  road 
opposite  the  hill  where  the  fair  was  to  be 
held,  and  on  the  brow  of  which  stood  the 
inn,  and  they  would  obviously  have  to 
cross  the  narrow  bridge.  I  drew  aside  ere 
the  leading  beasts  were  upon  it,  but  at  the 
comer  some  of  them  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  diverge  along  the  bank  leading  to 
Halstray's  cottaga 

This  caused  a  tremendous  scrimmage, 
and  dogs  and  men  uplifted  their  voice?, 
and  scampered  to  and  fro  as  wildly  as  the 
cattle.  They  were  not  set  straight  again 
under  some  minutes,  during  which  such  a 
torrent  of  foul  language  was  poured  forth 
by  the  two  drovers,  that  Billingsgate  might 
have  felt  itself  outdone.  They  were  about 
the  roughestpair  I  had  hitherto  encountered, 
and  it  was  a  relief  when  they  and  their 
charge  were  out  of  hearing,  and  I  was  left 
to  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  tumblmg 
stream.  Whilst  still  lingering  to  finish  my 
pipe  on  the  bridge  before  turning  in,  I  saw 
the  figure  of  a  woman  coming  hurriedly 
down  the  road  from  the  direction  of  the 
hostelry,  and  up  which  the  cattle  had 
passed^  Presently  coming  closer,  it  proved 
to  be  the  landlady,  and  that  I  was  the 
object  of  her  quest 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  am  glad  you  have  not  gone 
to  bed,"  she  cried,  **  for  I  have  just  stepped 
down  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you.  You 
know  our  house  is  over-full  already,  and 
now  have  just  arrived  two  more  customers 
with  the  last  drove,  and  I  must  find  them 
beds  somehow.  There  is  not  a  shake-down 
for  another  soul  in  our  house,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  if  you'd  any  great  objection  to  my 
old  brother  letting  them  the  spare  bed  in 
your  room  %  It  will  be  only  for  a  night  or 
two,  and  they'll  be  up  and  away  long  before 
you  are  astir  in  the  morning.  The  screen 
will  shut  them  off  from  you;  please  do 
oblige  me,  sir,  and  let  them  come." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  it's  that  pair  which 
have  just  gone  up  the  hill,  they  are  not 
quite  the  sort  of  chaps  I  should  care  to 
share  a  room  with." 

"  Likely  enough,  sir,  but  I  believe  them 
to  be  respectable  men,  though  rough.  Their 
beasts  are  folded  for  the  night  in  one  of 
our  fields,  and  one  must  turn  a  penny  when 
one  can.  They'll  do  you  no  harm,  sir; 
I  kindly  let  them  coma" 
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I  did  not  like  the  notion,  and  I  re- 
fiisted  for  a  minute  or  two,  bnt  I  finally 
gave  way,  and  we  went  round  to  her 
brother's  cottage  together  to  prepare  him 
for  his  new  lodgers. 

Of  course,  he  was  nothing  loth,  and  even 
while  we  were  talking  at  the  open  door,  I 
heard  the  men  coming  across  the  bridge. 

**  Well,  then,  I'll  say  good-night,"  said  I; 
"  I  had  better  get  into  my  own  crib  oat  of 
their  way." 

This  I  did  forthwith,  expanding  the 
screen  to  its  full  extent  across  my  end  of 
the  roouL 

Presently,  as  they  came  clattering  up  the 
stair,  though  they  seemed  to  be  doing  so 
as  quietly  as  their  heavy  boots  would 
admit)  and  though  they  spoke  but  little, 
and  in  subdued  voices,  I  half  regretted 
that  I  had  given  way  so  easily.  However, 
it  was  too  late  now,  but  I  could  not  help 
wondering  whether  the  old  miser  had  any 
qualms.  I  wondered,  too,  whether  he 
would  remove  the  ladder  and  have  a 
gloat  over  his  hoard  as  usual  I  devoutly 
hoped  he  would  not  The  screen  was  so 
placed  now  that  it  cut  off  my  view  of 
the  opening,  and  as  very  shortly,  every- 
thing was  perfectly  quiet  and  in  darkness, 
save  for  the  faint  light  from  the  summer 
night's  sky  creeping  in  at  my  window,  I 
soon  fell  asleep. 

In  dreamland,  however,  the  previous 
nights'  experiences  were  re-enacted;  the 
ladder  was  taken  away,  old  Reuben  was 
counting  his  money.  I  was  watching  him, 
but  in  company  now  with  the  two  drovers; 
they  seemed  to  witness  what  I  witnessed, 
and  the  consciousness  that  they  were  now 
participators  in  the  secret  produced  a  kind 
of  nightmare  only  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  All, 
however,  was  in  order  when  I  got  up,  and 
the  two  men  were  gone  out.  Whether 
there  was  any  actual  foundation  for  the 
dream  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  my  belief  is 
that  the  old  man  had  refrained  from  his 
sordid  feast. 

The  fair  would  have  proved  amusing 
had  I  been  then  in  a  mood  for  desultory 
occupation  In  the  present  earnestness  of 
my  spirit  it  bored  me,  and  right  glad  was 
I  when  the  last  day  came,  followed  by  the 
last  night  that  the  spare  bed  was  to  be 
occupied  by  those  roUgh  fellows.  I  think 
they  were  there  four  nights  in  all,  and 
until  the  fourth  there  was  no  reason  for 
regretting  my  good-nature.  The  men  were 
quiet  and  orderly  when  in  the  house,  how- 
ever uncouth  their  bearing  abroad.  | 


We  had  interchanged  neighbourly  nods 
when  we  met,  but  we  had  held  no  further 
intercoursa  They  were  later  home  that 
last  night)  and  not  too  sober,  I  suspect,  firom 
tlie  noise  they  made.  Nevertheless,  I  soon 
fell  asleep.  My  rest,  however,  was  very 
disturbed ;  I  kept  dreaming  of  the  old  man 
and  his  money,and  that  I  heard  and  saw  him 
counting  it  perpetually.  Suddenly  I  was 
roused  from  my  dreaming  to  a  state  of 
complete  consciousness  by  a  light  bebg 
flashed  across  my  &ce.  Starting  up  con- 
fused iind  daeed,  I  felt  myself  instantly 
pushed  back  on  the  pillow  by  two  rough 
hands,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  saw  both 
the  drovers  bending  over  me.  Before  I 
could  cry  out — before,  indeed,  I  could  com- 
pletely realise  what  I  am  describing — a 
handkerchief  was  thrust  into  and  across 
my  mouth,  passed  behind  my  head,  and  tied 
dexterously  again  in  front  as  a  gag.  ,  My 
arms  were  pinioned  with  equal  dexterity 
by  means  of  a  short  stick  and  cord. 

'*  There,"  muttered  the  foremost  man ; 
'* there;  you  bide  still  there  till  they 
comes  in  the  morning  and  let's  you  go, 
and  no  harm  won't  come  to  yon.  If  you 
hadn't  woke  there'd  been  no  call  to  serve 
you  so,  nor  the  old  man  neither;  but 
you  are  both  so  dreadful  wakeful,  there 
is  no  help  for  it" 

Then  the  two  fellows  disappeared  be- 
hind the  screen,  and  I  heard  them  blunder 
down  the  ladder,  and  then  remove  it 

All  this  had  been  the  work,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  but  of  a  few  moments,  and  the 
suddenness  of  my  awaking,  and  the  outrage 
so  instantly  following  upon  it,  paralysed 
my  wits  as  well  as  my  body.  Activity 
returned  to  the  former,  however,  sooner 
than  to  the  latter,  and  I  was  not  long  in 
grasping  the  situation.  Even  as  I  did  so, 
it  was  confirmed  by  further  sounds  below. 
The  men  were  lifting  or  prising  up  the 
hearthstone  or  flooring — whichever  it  was, 
for  I  never  rightly  knew — where  the  old 
man  kept  his  treasure.  They  made  no 
pretence  at  keeping  silent  over  their 
work.  There  was  nO  fear  of  inter- 
ruption, for,  according  to  their  own  words, 
they  had  served  the  old  man  as  they  had 
me.  The  cottage  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  rest  of  the  village  that  the  neighbours, 
had  they  been  wakeful,  could  hardly  have 
heard  them.  They  were  cursing  and  swear- 
ing much  as  they  had  done  when  I  first 
saw  ^em,  and  appeared  inclined  to  quarrel 
over  the  division  of  the  spoil,  which,  as 
they  counted,  I  could  hear  dinking  and 
crinkling. 
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To  lie  there  gagged  and  powerless 
to  move  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
outrage  was  becoming  unbearable;  yet 
what  could  I  do  9  Had  not  the  whole 
affair  by  its  suddenness  and  violence 
deadenea  my  wits,  I  should  probably 
have  not  remained  inactive  as  long  as 
I  did,  for  although  my  voice  and  arms 
were  helpless,  my  legs  were  frea  When 
this  fact  at  length  struck  me,  I  sat  up  in 
bed  and  then  got  out  and  stood  upright 
This  did  not,  however,  much  improve  the 
situatioa  Incapable  of  raising  an  alarm, 
I  was  still  helpless.  I  automatically 
blundered  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  of 
course  only  to  find  the  ladder  removed. 
Only  a  dim  light  from  the  candle  found  its 
way  up  from  below.  I  stood  there  for  a 
minute,  lurching  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
man  in  my  mental  and  bodily  agony,  for 
the  gag  half  stifled  as  well  as  cut  me 
horribly.  But  worse  was  to  come.  As  I 
staggered  presently  backwards  towards 
my  bed,  I  knocked  over  the  screen,  which 
feU  with  a  crasL  This  startled  the 
ruffians,  and  they  commented  in  their 
usual  tone  on  the  circumstance  of  my 
having  evidently  got  out  of  bed.  One  of 
them  came  beneath  the  opening  and  called 
up  in  effect  '*  that  if  I  couldn't  bide  quiet, 
it  would  be  the  worse  for  me." 

Kaging  and  indignant,  like  a  young  fool 
I  stamped  my  defiance,  with  iny  naked 
feet,  by  way  of  a  reply.  Without  noticing 
me  further,  there  ensued  a  colloquy  as  to 
what  was  best  to  do.  I  heard  them  sav 
something  in  substance  like  this :  "  Don  t 
trouble  about  him,  he  can't  get  down,  and 
when  we've  stowed  the  swag,  we'll  just 
give  him  a  whiff  of  smoke — and  the  old 'un, 
too;  it  will  be  the  safest  plan.  Smoke 
'em  out  like  a  wasp's-nest ;  if  the  place  is 
burnt  down  so  much  the  better;  it'll  leave 
no  trace.  Folks  will  think  the  house 
caught  fire  by  accident  after  we  had  left^ 
Hie  old  missus  at  the  inn  knows  we  are 
off  early — and  see,  day  is  breaking  ! " 

A  glance  at  my  window  verified  this, 
and  I  now  heard  the  fellows  begin  to  drag 
some  of  the  portable  faruiture  into  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Then  I  heard  them 
take  some  faggots  and  loose  wood  from  the 
store  by  the  chimney,  and  pile  them 
together.  Then  I  heard  a  match  struck, 
the  faggots  begin  to.  crackle  and  splutter, 
and  soon  I  smelt  the  fumes.  Amidst  many 
self-complacent  oathsj  the  precious  pair 
continued  feeding  the  fire  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  I  knew  they  were  un- 
fastening  the   door.     The  next  moment 


they  were  evidently  looking  out,  for  tl 
current  of  air  made  the  smoke  begin 
rise  through  the  stair-opening.     Then 
heard  them  depart,  closing  and  lockii 
the  door  after  them 

I  rushed  to  the  front  window,  close 
the  tent-bed,  and  in  the  faint  grey  da^ 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  tvi 
villains  hastening  up  towards  the  moo 
by  the  path  foUowing  the  stream 
hurled  my  shoulder  heavily  against  tl 
tiny  leaded  casement,  and  smashed  it  opei 
cutting  myself  severely,  for  I  had  on! 
my  shirty  on.  Half  mad,  I  rushed  to  tl 
other  window,  and  did  the  same  ther 
now  using  my^  elbow  and  the  end  of  tl 
stick  with  which  my  arms  were  trusses 
But  this  window  was  smaller  and  strong< 
than  that  in  the  front,  and  I  had  grei 
difficulty  in  making  an  opening.  My  fin 
impulse,  after  this,  was  to  try  and  eet  ou 
and  jump  for  it  into  the  little  yard.  Bt 
immediately  beneath  the  window  were 
water-butt,  a  wheelbarrow,  and  a  lot  < 
lumber,  on  to  which  I  must  have  alighte 
with  direful  consequences  even  if  I  coul 
have  got  out  to  make  a  jump — which 
could  not,  the  aperture  in  tne  windo' 
being  too  small  Lying  amongst  thi 
lumber,  hy  the  way,  I  distinctly  remembc 
seeing  a  ladder,  which  in  some  vagu 
fashion  gave  me  a  foreshadowing  of  hop* 
I  have  never  been  before  or  since  in  so  grei 
an  extremity,  but  I  can  well  believe  froi 
this  experience  how  trivial  objects  impres 
themselves  upon  the  mental  retina  i 
moments  of  direful  danger.  I  can  see  tfa 
look  of  that  ladder  now  as  I  write,  and  a 
the  objects  near'  it  I  could  draw  th 
details  accurately. 

Not  so,  however,  with  much  ths 
followed.  The  smoke  was  already  faf 
filling  this  upper  room,  stifling  me  wit 
its  fames,  which,  but  for  the  vent  I  ha 
given  them  at  the  two  windows,  muf 
have  overpowered  me  long  ere  they  die 
If  imagination  will  give  no  idea  of  m 
condition,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  conve 
it  in  words.  I  raved,  I  tore  to  and  fr< 
stamping  and  dashing  about  regardless  ( 
cuts  and  bruises.  I  could  not  go  near  tb 
stair-head,  for  although  the  fire  seemed  t 
be  burning  sluggishly,  volumes  of  smok 
rolled  upwards,  and  I  could  only  breatL 
at  last  by  keeping  my  head  stretched  oi 
of  window,  for  be  it  remembered  m 
nostrils  were  the  only  vents  left  for  m 
lungs.  Daylight  was  still  creeping  on,  bi 
slowly — and  my  life  hung  upon  the  chan( 
of  some  early  stirrer   seeing  the  smol 
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pouring  out  through  the  windows.  The 
heat,  too,  was  becoming  greater  every 
moment,  and  the  lurid  glare  now  beginning 
to  suffuse  the  room  told  me  that  flames 
were  bursting  out.  Thus  matters  went  on, 
I  know  not  how  long,  until  I  became 
delirious  and  then  senseless. 

The  next  Acene  in  this  eventful  history 
is  once  more  at  the  inn.  I  am  lying  on  the 
bed  which  I  first  occupied  there,  and  am 
dimly  conscious  of  great  bodily  pain ;  but, 
ah,  il  my  suffering  thenceforth  had  been 
only  physical,  there  is  no  torture,  I  think, 
which  I  could  not  have  borne,  might  it 
but  have  been  limited  to  that!  With 
recovering  thoughts  came  a  rush  of  be- 
wilderment That  I  had  been  rescued 
from  the  burning  cottage  was  clear,  but 
how,  and  by  whom  t  And  why  was  the 
landlady  weeping  as  she  bent  over  mel 
Why  could  she  not  speak,  when,  by 
degrees,  I  found  my  voice  and  asked  how 
I  came  to  be  in  safety  f 

There  here  entered  the  tall,  gentlemanly 
man  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  pastor  of  the 
parish.  His  dark  clothes  were  besmirched 
and  soiled,  and  his  face  smeared  and 
blanched.     He  took  my  hand  and  said : 

'*You  are  breathing  more  freely  now, 
and  I  feel  sure  no  bones  are  broken ;  but  it 
has  been  a  marvellous  escape,  and  un- 
happily not  a  complete  one  for  all  con- 
cerned." 

Eagerly  I  asked  him  to  explain,  an  ill- 
defined  dread  seizing  me. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  make  you  under- 
stand a  little  now,  but.  for  the  last  two 
hours  your  mind  has  been  wandering,  and 
no  wonder.  We  only  got  you  out  just  in 
time;  for  half  an  hour  we  thought  you 
were  dead,  and  then  for  a  long  time  jou 
talked  at  random;  but  by  God's  mercy  you 
will  do  well  now.'* 

I  tried  to  raise  myself  and  did  so  slightly, 
but^  with  great  pain.  My  lips,  too,  were 
bruised  and  swollen,  and  my  words  came 
thickly  and  indistinct  with  increasing 
excitement 

EndeavoTunng  to  calm  me,  the  cleigyman 
went  on : 

"  As  far  as  I  can  glean,  the  good  girl  herCi 
Martha  Halstray,  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  fira  She  probably  saw  it  from  her 
window  whilst  getting  up — ^it  commands  a 
full  view  of  the  village.  At  any  rate,  she 
was  the  first  on  the  spot — ^the  first  to  raise 
the  alarm — the  first  to  enter  your  room ; 
in  fact,  it  was  she  who,  under  Heayen, 
saved  your  life ! " 


Imagine  my  sensations  on  hearing  this  I 
I  would  have  interrupted  him  with  a  score 
of  e^er  questions,  but  he  said : 

*'  Se  patient,  sir,  and  you  shall  hear  all 
by  degrees ;  mind,  if  you  excite  yourself, 

Eour  mind  may  wander  again,  and  you  will 
ave  something  to  explain  to  me  in  due 
time.    Be  calm." 

I  tried  to  comply,  but  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  apprehension,  though  I  could  not  tell 
of  what 

"Once  aware,"  continued  the  clergy- 
man, "  of  what  was  amiss,  I,  with  several 
willing  hands,  soon  followed  Martha  to 
her  father's  cottage,  to  find  that  she, 
knowing  the  place  and  its  owner's 
habits,  nad,  with  marvellous  presence  of 
mind,  seeing  that  the  wind  was  blowine 
from  the  MLck  of  the  house,  gone  round 
there.  Here  we  saw  her,  billhook  in  hand, 
at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  which  she  must 
have  placed  against  the  upper  window,  to 
which  it  barely  reached,  and  which  she 
was  smashing  in  with  all  her  might,  despite 
the  volumes  of  smoke  pouring  out  and  often 
almost  hiding  her  from  view.  Soon  she 
was  clambering  through  the  aperture,  and 
then  we  lost  sight  of  her  entirely  for  several 
minutes.  I,  myself,  was  more  than  half- 
way up  the  ladder  when  she  reappeared, 
struggling  and  gasping  for  breath,  but 
bearug  your  senseless  and  helpless  body 
with  her.  Then  only  did  I  see  how  help- 
less you  wera  In  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
smoke,  Martha  and  I  managed  to  tear 
away  the  gag  from  your  mouth  and  to  get 
you  over  l£e  window-sill,  and  to  lower  you 
by  degrees  into  the  open  arms  of  those 
below.  This,  sir,  is  how  you  were  saved ; " 
and  the  good  man  turned  away  his  head  as 
he  paused. 

I  seized  his  arm,  and  was  about  to  ques- 
tion further,  when  he  said  abruptly : 

"  Now,  please  tell  me  what  you  know  of 
this  sad  affair,  and  how  you  came  to  be  so 
treated?  How  did  the  fire  originate  1 
Seeing  the  plight  you  were  in,  there  must 
have  been  foul  play  somewhere." 

His  firm  manner  seemed  to  prevent  the 
postponement  of  a  reply»  though  I  was 
burning  to  ask  for  my  darmig  Mattie,  where 
she  was,  and  how  she  had  fared. 

The  landlady  had  been  standing  by, 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron;  but 
her  grief  seemed  to  abate  in  the  antici- 
pation of  what  I  should  say.  Hurriedly, 
therefore,  I  recounted  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  terrible  catastrophe.  I  told  how 
I  had  discovered  old  Halstray's  secret,  and 
had  kept  it;  how  I  supposed  that  the 
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droYers  had  also  discovered  it — how, 
indeed,  eveiythixig  fell  out 

Many  were  the  ezclamatioiis  of  surprise, 
indignation,  and  remorse  on  the  part  of 
the  landlady  for  having  been,  as  she  said, 
the  cause  of  it  all  by  letting  those  men  go 
to  her  brother'a 

**But  I  took  them  to  be  respectable  and 
honest,"  she  said,  ''like  most  of  their 
elass."  Witii  this  she  fell  to  sobbing  and 
crying  again,  and  turning  towards  the 
door,  added,  whilst  leaving  the  room: 
'*And  to  think  of  my  poor  I^fartha — ^my 
poor  Martha  I  It  was  all  my  fault — ^my 
fault  I " 

Unable  longer  to  contain  myself,  I  cried 
out  to  the  clei^man,  the  words  stickuig 
in  my  throat : 

*'  Oh,  sir,  do  tell  me — do  tell  me  about 
the  girl — Martha  I    Is  she — ^is  she  hurt  1 " 

"Yes,"  he  answered  a  little  curtly; 
"very  severely " 

I  fell  back  on  the  bed  with  a  groan. 

He  came  to  my  side,  and  went  on,  not 
without  considerable  emotion : 

"  Yes,  I  grieve  to  say  she  fell  from  the 
ladder.  I  had  just  reached  its  foot,  partly 
holding  you,  and  was  proceeding,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  men  at  hand,  to  release 
your  arms,  and  bear  you  out  into  the  clearer 
air,  when  I  heard  behind  me  a  faint  cry« 
followed  by  a  crash.  The  ladder  had 
slipped  as  Martha  was  descending,  and  she 
hsd  fallen  with  it  heavily  amongst  the 
lumber  beneath.  At  the  moment  our 
whole  attention  was  directed  to  you.  Now 
you  were  laid  upon  the  little  patch  of 
grass,  and  we  all  rushed  to  her— alas !  to 
pick  her  up  bleeding  and  insensibla" 

There  was  no  need  for  more.  By  that 
intuitive  quickness  of  apprehension  which 
is  begotten  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  man 
or  woman  when  evil  happens  to  one  they 
love — by  that  intuition,  I  say,  I  seemed  to 
know  at  that  moment  as  certainly  as  I 
know  now,  that  Martha  Halstray  was 
dead  I 

Great  Powers !  shall  I  ever  forget  the 
agony  of  that  hour,  and  of  the  days  and 
weeks  which  followed  1  Even  as  I  write, 
after  more  than  five^and-thirty  years,  the 
emotions  and  sensations  of  that  time  retam 
with  a  vividness  and  reality  which  quite 
unnerves  and  unmans  ma 

Yes ;  the  only  woman  I  ever  have  loved 
or  ever  shall  love  was  thus  taken  from 
me  whilst  saving  my  life.  When,  five 
days  later,  I  saw  the  earth  of  that  peaceful 
churchyard  away  among  the  wild  York- 
shire moors  cast  upon  her,  I  said  to  myself: 


"With  you,  oh,  mistress  mine,  are 
buried  those  sunny  hopes,  those  worthier 
and  higher  aspirations,  which  your  love 
for  a  brief  while  kindled  in  my  breast" 

But  for  that  accursed  money — ill-gotten 
probably,  ill-used  certainly — but  for  it,  how 
different  things  might  have  been  I  Prac- 
tical people  will  say  that  this  end,  tragic 
and  sad  though  it  was,  to  a  boy  and  girl 
love,  can  only  be  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for 
anunsuccessftdcareerbyaweakman.  They 
may  be  right,  for  I  lay  no  claim  to  strength 
of  character;  but  had  Martha  Halstray 
lived  to  be  my  wife — well,  I  shall  choose, 
to  the  end  of  my  days,  to  attribute  my 
comparative  failure  as  a  painter  to  that 
experience  at  Barstonle-Moor. 

To  complete  this  account  of  it,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  added  that  the  cottage  was 
entirely  destroyed  Nothing  but  the  bare 
walls  were  left,  and  the  c^cined  human 
remains  eventually  found  among  the  ruins 
told  only  too  plainly  what  had  been  the 
fate  of  its  miserable  old  tenant. 

Presumably,  the  robbers  and  incendiaries 
got  clear  off;  at  any  rate,  I  never  heard 
anything  further  about  them  after  the 
coroner's  enquiry,  at  which  time  they  were 
still  at  large. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  interest 
attached  to  these  details,  which,  as  I  stated 
at  starting,  are  dimmed  and  faded  by  long 
years.  Indeed,  at  the  time  they  took  but 
little  hold  of  me,  in  face  of  the  great  calamity 
which  marred  my  Ufa 


A  SUMMER  TRIP. 


The  last  train  which  passes  through 
the  little  village-station  of  Holzdorf  had 
stopped,  deposited  its  passengers,  and  gone 
on  its  way  again  towards  the  steep  hills  it 
must  climb  before  it  leaves  the  Black  Forest 
country.  The  station-lights  were  extin- 
guished, and  the  road  was  dark,  except 
for  the  light  of  a  brilliant  August  moon, 
which  fell  full  upon  the  front  of  the  stiff 
brick  Station  Hotel,  bringing  into  promi- 
nence its  unpicturesque  lines  and  disap- 
pointing air  of  modem  newnesa  Ralph 
Poyningwas  not  inclined  to  view  it  criti- 
cally. He  was  tired  after  an  unsuccessfal 
day's  fidiing,  and  the  open  door  promised 
him  rest  and  refreshment  Besides,  in  the 
doorway  stood  the  brisk  little  hostess,  her 
white  teeth  gleaming  in  a  smile  of  welcome. 

"  What  success  have  you  had  1  *'  she 
asked  in  German — a  question  which  never 
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varied,  and  which  Captain  Poyning  had 
learnt  to  understand,  although  his  know- 
ledge of  Glerman  was  eztremdy  limited. 

She  hardly  waited  for  his  answer,  so 
anxious  was  she  to  tell  him  her  news. 

The  train  had  brought  a  great  many 
visitors  —  amongst  others,  three  English- 
women who  spoke  German  beautifully,  and 
were  going  to  remain  some  time,  so  that 
the  Herr  would  no  longer  be  dull — though, 
indeed,  he  was  improving  so  much  in  Us 
Qerman  that  there  was  no  fear  but  that 

he   would   soon Then,  as    he   had 

divested  himself  of  his  fishing-baaket^  and 
moved  away  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
she  suddenly  dropped  her  conversational 
tone  for  a  strictly  business  one,  and  asked 
what  he  would  like  for  supper. 

If  the  Captain's  command  of  Grerman 
words  was  limited  in  charact^,  so  was  the 
variety  of  the  articles  of  food  at  the  hotel, 
and  he  was  easily  able  to  make  his  wants 
known  to  his  hostess,  whilst  of  her  speech 
he  had  understood  little  or  nothing.  When 
he  entered  the  long,  narrow  dining-room, 
he  found  his  supper  was  not  ready  for  him, 
and  prepared  to  beguile  the  time  of  waiting 
by  turmng  over  one  of  the  three  illustrated 
volumes  which  formed  the  only  literature 
of  the  inn.  Beside  these,  on  the  low,  old- 
fashioned  piano  which  served  as  a  side- 
board, lay  a  small  book  unfamiliar  in 
appearance,  and  he  took  it  up  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  man  long  separated  from 
new  literature.  It  a£forded  him,  how- 
ever, a  disappointment.  It  was  a  pocket 
text  of  the  Antigone,  with  tiie  name, 
*'I.  Stewart,"  in  a  small,  compact  handwrit- 
ing on  the  fly-leaf.  So  the  English  people 
of  whom  Frau  Miiller  had  spoken  were 
probably  a  reading  party,  and,  there- 
fore, supremely  uninteresting  in  Captain 
Poyning's  eyes. 

"  I  know  the  kind  of  people,"  he  thought 
to  himself  as  he  sat  down  to  his  steak  and 
omelette.  <*  A  coach  in  spectacles,  with  a 
couple  of  unwilling  victims.  Perhaps  one 
of  them  may  care  for  fishing,  though." 

He  brightened  up  at  the  thought ;  after 
all^  even  here  he  might  find  some  touch 
of  human  sympathy ;  but  the  reality 
was  far  more  terrible  than  anything 
that  he  had  pictured.  Yet  it  did  not 
appear  in  a  very  horrible  form,  for  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  and  an 
English  lady,  followed  by  her  two  daughters, 
came  ia  The  mother  was  dignified  and 
comely,  the  daughters  pretty  and  smiling, 
but  to  Captain  Poyning  s  horror,  the  elder 
of  them  moved  quickly  across  the  room 


and  sl^)ped  the  Greek  text  into  her  pocket 
without  betraying  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment at  the  revelation  thus  afforded  to  the 
Englishman  who  was  watching  her. 

Captain  Poyning  began  to  calculate  how 
long  he  had  settled  to  remain  at  Holadorf. 
To  stay  longer  than  necessary  in  the  society 
of  a  learned  lady  was  too  terrible  to  contem- 
plate, and  he  hurried  through  his  supper 
as  if  he  feared  an  instuit  attack  from  the 
pleasant-looking  mother,  who  was  pouring 
out  coffee  quite  unconscious  of  the  feelings 
suddenly  awakened  in  her  fellow-eonntey- 
man's  breast  The  little  party  were  weU- 
amused  with  their  own  society ;  the 
youngest,  whose  fair  hair  fell  over  her 
shoulders  in  the  prettiest  of  all  fashions 
for  a  young  and  blooming  face,  was  in  that 
ecstasy  of  delight  which  a  first  tour  abroad 
produces^  and  was  enchanted  alike  with 
everything — ^with  the  little  loaves  of  white 
bread,  the  thickness  of  the  china  cups,  the 
excellence  of  the  coffeoi  and  the  badness  of 
the  sugar.  Carefully  as  Ralph  Poyning 
watched  he  was  unable  to  detect  the  doven 
hoof,  but  he  could  not  be  sufficiently  grate- 
ful for  the  chance  carelessness  which  bad 
sufficed  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 

He  did  not,  however,  find  himself  in 
imminent  danger,  for  a  couple  of  davs 
passed  without  his  again  seeing  either  the 
mother  or  daughtera  He  started  early  on 
his  fishing  excursions,  and  did  not  return 
till  late,  and  in  spite  of  its  high-sounding 
name  the  hotel  had  no  drawing-room,  so 
that  the  only  place  or  time  in  which  the 
guests  could  meet  one  another  was  at 
meals  in  the  dining-room. 

The  third  day  the  necessity  of  writing 
some  letters  kept  him  in  his  bedroom 
during  the  morning.  At  half-past  twelve 
he  descended  into  the  dining-room  for  the 
table  d'hdte,  which  was  the  great  event  of 
the  day.  It  was  not  a  crowded  meal;  the 
three  English  ladies  and  a  French  commer- 
cial-traveller were  seated  at  the  long  table, 
the  latter  pouring  forth  in  voluble  fVench 
the  history  of  ms  sufferings  during  the 
great  war.  The  ladies  looked  up  with 
some  interest  at  Captain  Poyning  when 
he  took  his  seat^  but  Uie  youngest  tele- 
sraphed  to  her  sister  a  glance  which  the 
Captain  fortunately  did  not  catch,  as  it 
was  by  no  means  a  complimentary  one. 
The  IVenehman's  monologue  came  to  an 
abrupt  end,  and  nothing  broke  the 
silence  but  the  humming  of  some  angiy 
wasp  disturbed  in  his  meal,  or  hurrying  in 
through  the  half-closed  shutters  tc  ^oin  his 
companions.    They  crawled  on  i\iK.  food. 
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they  crawled  on  the  table>cloth;  at  last 
one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  walked  np  the 
sleeve  of  the  youngest  lady,  who  was  Bitting 
near  Ralph. 

«'0h,  please  take  it  off  1"  she  cried  in  a 
half-agony  of  terror,  which  was  ssTed  from 
being  a  whole  one  by  her  conscioasness  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation.  <<  Oh, 
please  be  quick  1 " 

Ciq[>tain  Poyning  obeyed,  and  was  re- 
warded with  an  amiable  smile,  and  a 
"  Thank  yon "  which  wss  rather  em- 
barrassed. Following  the  direction  of  the 
young  lady's  eyes,  he  saw  the  half-amused, 
half-annoyed  look  on  her  sister's  face,  and 
all  his  latent  antagonism  was  aroused. 

''You  are  not  afraid  of  wasps,  I  sup- 
pose ) "  he  asked,  nettled  into  a  somewhat 
auperdlious  tone. 

'*Not  seriously,''  she  answered  care- 
lessly.   "  Are  you  ? " 

After  this,  the  meal  was  somewhat  in- 
terrupted, for  the  Frenchman,  anxious  to 
ahow  his  courage  and  gallantry,  valiantly 
attacked  every  wasp  which  came  near 
him,  thereby  making  the  insects  furious, 
and  also  irritating  the  maid  who  was 
waiting  at  table,  and  who  frediy  gave  her 
opinion  of  his  folly. 

The  morning  had  seemed! unbearably 
hot,  but^  the  afternoon  proved  how  much 
more  hamanity  can  endure  when  it  is  con- 
vinced that  it  has  reached  the  limit  of 
Buffering. 

Ralph  dosed  the  shutters  of  his  room 
to  shut  out  the  blaeing  sun  and  the  dusty 
road,  and  sat  down  to  read  in  the-  half- 
darkness  he  had  created. 

Slowly  the  darkness  increased;  the  lines 
of  li^t  fell  no  longer  through  the  ban 
of  his  shutters.  He  pushed  these  open 
to  look  at  the  leaden  sky,  which  seemed 
a  solid  vault  overhead.  Here  and  there 
on  the  horison — or  rather,  where  the 
pine-dad  hilk  stood  out  sombrely  against 
the  grey  sky- — ^an  occasional  flash  of  light- 
ning broke  the  monotony;  then,  after  a 
little  pause,  came  the  spladi  of  large  drops 
of  rain  fidling  upon  the  large  oleanders 
drooping  in  their  green  tubs,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  driving  shower  had  cooled 
the  air. 

Captain  Poyning  could  hear  the  sound 
of  hurrying  feet  and  rapid  exclamations 
as  the  maids  rushed  to  and  fro,  dosing 
the  windows,  and  screaming  at  some  sudden 
flash  of  lightning  or  resonant  thunder- 
dap.  He  could  hear  the  English  ladies' 
voltes  just  bdow  him — their  room  opened 
on  to  the  latge  balcony  whi^h  formed  a 


portico  to  the- hotel,  and  they  were  evir 
dently  watching  and  enjoying  the  view  thus 
afforded  them. 

There  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the 
grandest  storm,  and  after  a  little  feeling  of 
interest  in  the  first  twenty  flashes,  Ralph 
began  to  desire  some  other  fonn  of  enter- 
tammentb  None,  cwtainly,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  narrow  compass  of  his  bed- 
room, with  its  scanty  furniture,  nor  was  it 
desiraUe  to  seek  it  beyond  tiie  walls  of 
the  inn;  so  hiB  thoughts  turned  with  a 
certain  amount  of  yearning  to  those  three 
illustrated  books  before-mentioned.  At 
all  events,  the  seeking  them  would  afford 
him  change  of  scene,  and  the  dining-room, 
bare  as  it  was,  was  not  so  confined  as  his 
own  room. 

He  found  it  perfectly  dark;  all  the 
shutters  were  fast  dosed;  but  he  had 
little  dread  of  stumbling  over  the  scanty 
furniture  of  table  and  chairs,  and  he  was 
cautioudy  making  his  way  to  the  piano, 
when  a  low  voice  startled  him.  At  the 
same  moment  a  white  figure  arose  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  a  cold,  trembling  hand 
was  laid  upon  hia 
'<  Oh,  please,  is  it  nesrly  over  t " 
The  English  words,  and  the  youthful, 
beseeching  tones  of  the  speaker  revealed 
her  identity  te/him.;  'but  he  was  for  the 
moment  uncertain  as  rto  the  matter  con- 
cerning which  she  made  enquiry. 

Then,  as  a  sudden  and  violent  thunder- 
clap made  her  draw  instinctively  nearer  to 
him,  he  understood  her  meaning,  and  made 
answer  very  gently : 

''  It  is  passing  slowly,  but  there  is  no 
occasion  for  alarm ;  the  wont  is  over." 

As  his  eyes  grew  used  to  the  darkness, 
ho  could  make  out  dimly  a  white  face  up- 
lifted to  his  with  a  certain  trust  which 
saved  him  from  any  regret  as  to  his  some- 
what rash  assertions. 

"  My  mother  and  Margaret  like  to  watch 
the  storm,"  the  trembling  voice  went  on, 
"  so  I  went  and  diut  myself  in  my  sister's 
room ;  but  the  storm  seems  wone  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  so  I  crept  down  here." 

'<  I  came  here  for  some  books  that  were 
on  the  piano,"  he  made  answer  in  the 
hearty  full  tones  of  a  man  strong,  healthy, 
and  at  peace  with  himself,  which  brought 
strength  and  comfort  to  his  listener. 

"  On  the  piano- 1  Oh,  is  there  a  piano 
here  %"  In  the  eagerness  of  her  surprise 
she  had  forgotten  her  terror,  and  Ralph, 
with  the  tact  of  a  kindly  hearty  deternnned 
to  otOise  his  chance  advantage. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  the  sideboard  is 
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a  piano  t "  he  asked, withdrawing  the  books^ 
and  opening  the  lid. 

She  moved  towards  it,  her  fingers,  trem- 
bling still,  rested  oncertainlj  for  a  moment 
on  the  notes,  and  then  began  instinctively 
to  form  choids  and  harmonies. 

'*  May  I  stay  a  littlet "  he  asked,  as  he 
drew  a  chair  for  her  to  the  piano,  and 
settled  himself  at  some  little  distance.  *'  It 
is  BO  long  since  I  have  heard  any  mnsxa" 

For  all  answer,  she  began  to  play  that 
qoaint  little  jig  of  Corelli,  which  sets  one 
wondering  who  were  the  fairy  dancers  for 
whom  he  must  have  written  it 

Oatside  the  lightning  played,  and  the 
thunder  crashed,  bat  within  the  darkened 
room  the  music  went  on  without  break  or 
interruption,  and  the  troubled  soul  of  the 
musician  was  soothed  by  the  touch  of  the 
yellow  keys,  and  sustained  by  the  presence 
of  a  spirit  stronger  than  her  own. 

She  was  startled  by  her  companion 
opening  a  shutter,  and  letting  in  a  delicious 
breath  of  cold  air. 

^*0h,  is  the  storm  overt"  she  cried. 
"HowdeUghtfull" 

**  It  was  not  so  very  terrible,  after  all," 
he  made  reply ;  "and  besides,  it  will  have 
killed  all  the  wasps." 

**  But  I  am  not  Margaret — I  am  Ida,"  said 
the  musician  gravelyi  advancmg  to  the 
window.  "  I  mean  I  am  not  the  one  who  is 
afraid  of  wasps." 

And,  looking  at  her,  Captain  Poyning 
recognised  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters.  As 
she  stood  at  the  window,  the  wind  ruffling 
the  ripples  of  her  soft  fair  hair,  and  bring- 
ing a  colour  to  the  delicate  pallor  of  her 
cheeks,  he  had  time  to  admire  the  refined 
beauty  of  her  features,  and  to  notice  the 
exquisite  neatness  of  her  simple  pale-grey 
gown.  Then,  with  a  sadden  revtilsion  of 
feeling,  he  wondered  whether  or  not  she 
stQl  had  the  Antigone  in  her  pocket 

During  the  ensuing  week,  the  mute  an- 
tagonism between  Captain  Poyning  and 
his  countrywomen  slowly  died  away,  and 
he  even  became  great  friends  with  the 
younger  sister,  who  assuredlv  displayed  too 
alarming  amount  of  knowledge  or  wisdom. 

"Miss  Margaret,"  he  said,  looking  one 
early  morning  into  the  dining-room,  "  are 
you  writing  a  letter  to  the  Times  t " 

She  was  seated  on  one  of  the  window- 
seats,  drinking  in  long  draughts  of  air 
through  the  open  shutter.  l%ere  was  no 
breeze  stirring,  not  even  air  enough  to 
disturb  the  sheets  of  paper  scattered  about 
on  her  knees  and  at  her  feet 


She  put  down  her  pencil,  and  made  a 
comical  grimace  of  despair. 

"  I  am  trying  to  do  some  algebra,"  she 
made  reply,  "  and  I  am  sitting  here  because 
it  is  cool  As  soon  as  the  sun  comes  round 
to  this  window,  I  shall  run  upstairs." 

"Doing  some  algebra t"  asked  Ralph 
Poyning  in  a  tone  of  astonishment  "  Does 
she  make  you  do  that  t " 

"  She  does  not  make  me,"  was  the  indig- 
nant answer,  for  Margaret  imagined  she 
Was  defending  her  absent  head-mistress, 
and  never  dreamt  that  he  suspected  Ida  of 
overworking  her.  "I  do  it  because  I 
Uke  it" 

Captain  Poyning  had  not  a  large  expe- 
rience of  young  ladies,  and  this  modem 
high-school  girl,  with  her  eager  ambitions 
and  her  yearnings  for  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, was  a  specimen  of  a  class  with 
whom  he  had  absolutely  no  acquaint- 
ance. 

"Because  you  like  it!"  he  repeated 
deliberately,  as  he  picked  up  the  scattered 
papers.  "Now,  tell  me  the  truth— -why 
do  you  really  do  it  t " 

**  Because  I  want  to  learn  things,"  was 
the  ready  answer,  "  so  that  I  may  be  like 
Ida,  and  go  to  Girton." 

"Oirton!  Ohl"  There  was  a  long 
pause,  during  which  the  Captain  rallied 
from  the  shock.  As  soon  as  he  could 
command  himself,  he  added  :  "  Your  sister 
is  at  Girton,  is  she  1 " 

"  Did  not  you  know  that  t  Oh  yes ;  she 
has  been  there  two  years,  and  I  want  to 
be  just  like  her,  ana  do  all  the  things 
she  has  done." 

" But  what  is  the  good  of  themi  "urged 
Balph.  "What  good  does  it  do  her,  or 
you,  or  any  woman,  to  learn  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  mathematics  t " 

"  Why  do  you  learn  things  9 "  asked 
Margaret  triumphantly.  "  You  know  you 
want  to  improve  your  German." 

"  That  is  a  different  matter.  I  want  to 
get  on  in  my  profession." 

Margaret's  own  ideas  of  the  value  of 
learning  were  hardly  disinterested  enough 
to  allow  her  to  exclaim  at  this  purely  utili- 
tarian view  of  the  matter ;  but  she  was  at 
no  loss  for  an  answqr : 

"  And  Ida  and  I  want  to  get  on  in  our 
professions,  too." 

''To  get  on  in  your  professions!  The 
only  proper  profession  for  a  woman  is 
marriage. 

"  That  is  what  men  always  say,"  Mar- 

!;aret  severely  answered.    "  bat  I  am  like 
,  da — ^I  mean  never  to  marry." 
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She  toned  back  her  lone  fair  hair  as  she 
spokoi  and  looked  at  him  defiantly.  There 
was  a  alight  want  of  refinement  in  her 
gestore  and  outspoken  speech,  but  its  very 
frankness  show^  that  she  was  not  con- 
acions  of  any  need  for  delicacy  in  the  dis- 
ciuaion  of  the  subject 

''Oh,"  said  Captain  Poyning  very  slowly, 
"  yoor  sister  never  means  to  marry !  Those 
tlungs  are  not  always,  I  believe^ wiohin  one's 
own  control" 

"  If  you  mean  because  one  falls  in  love," 
aaid  Margaret,  with  the  confidence  of 
complete  ignorance,  **  or  any  nonsense  of 
that  land,  I  agree  with  Ida,  that  people  can 
soon  get  over  it" 

She  raised  her  voice  as  she  enunciated 
her  theory,  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  attracted  by 
the  sound,  pushed  open  the  door  of  the 
room. 

"  Margaret,  I  could  not  imagine  where 
you  wera  I  think  you  will  find  the  room 
upstairs  cooler;"  and  then,  as  Margaret 
coloured  a  little  under  the  rebuke  implied 
in  her  mother's  tone,  the  elder  woman 
laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  the  girl's  golden 
hair.  "  I  wonder  wluit  or  whom  you  were 
denouncing  so  fiercely  just  now." 

Neither  her  daughter  nor  Ralph  answered 
her,and  she  moved  away  with.her  hand  stUl 
caressing  a  tress  of  the  long  fair  hair. 

"Now,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this 
learning  ? "  argued  Captain  Poyning  with 
himself  as  soon  as  he  was  alona  "  The 
mother  is  as  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  refined 
aa  possible,  but  the  girls  are  completely 
spout — completelyi  utterly,  and  entirely — 
for  the  only  life  a  woman  ought  to  lead. 
A  woman  ought  to  be  nice  to  hear  and  nice 
to  look  at,  and  if  she  is  that  no  one  need 
complain." 

He  could  not  refuse  Ida  the  latter 
attribute  as  he  stood  beside  her  under  the 
portico  of  the  Station  Hotel — ^it  was 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  sun  seemed 
extra  bright,  the  roads  extra  glaring  in 
honour  of  the  day — ^in  her  pale  gown  and 
her  soft,  lace-trimmed  hat  Again  Captain 
Poyning  had  occasion  to  note  with  suQ>rise 
the  exqmsite  care  which  had  made  every 
fold  of  her  dress  as  graceful,  every  scrap  of 
lace  as  fresh,  as  if  she  had  been  just  turned 
out  from  the  hands  of  a  French  modiste. 
His  notions  of  a  learned  lady  had  received 
a  shock  abready,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  shatter  his  imaginary  ideal 

"  I  think  we  ouffht  to  be  starting,"  said 
Ida,  as  she  unfurled  her  white  sunshade. 
"I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  a  warm 
walk." 


'*My  dear  child  1"  said  Mrs.  Stewart 
appealingly  from  within  the  hall,  ^  it  will 
give  you  one  of  your  bad  headaches,  I  am 
sure ;  do  stay  at  home." 

Ida  shook  her  head,  and  Mrs.  Stewart^ 
who  seemed  to  have  no  will  except  that  of 
her  daughters,  started  at  once.  Captain 
Poyning  taking  his  place  by  her  side,  and 
the  two  young  ladies  following. 

"  It  seems  a  very  long  way  to  the  village 
— ^is  there  any  shade  before  we  get  there  1" 
asked  Mrs.  Stewart  anxiously. 

The  road  did  not  promise  any  except 
that  afforded  by  a  solitary  tree,  where  the 

Sh way  crossed  the  railway  tnu^,  protected 
y  by  a  notice-board,  and  a  long  scaffold- 
pole  which  could  be  run  across  to  a 
support  in  time  of  need,  so  as  effectually  to 
bar  the  way  to  an  irresolute  person. 

The  only  advantage  offered  by  the  road 
was  in  the  narrow  strips  of  grass  on  each 
side,  which  afforded  coolness  and  comfort 
to  the  feet  and  rest  to  the  eves.  Here  the 
four  walked,  rarely  lifting  their  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  never  turning  them  either 
toright  or  to  left  Conversation  under  these 
circumstances  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
when  the  party  had  reached  the  village, 
and  the  houses  afforded  some  shelter  and 
coolness,  Ralph  overheard  some  speech 
between  the  young  ladies,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  the  closing  words  reached  him. 

"And  so  I  tried  to  make  your  views 
dear  to  him." 

"  That  was  rather  a  pity,  was  it  not  1 " 
asked  the  elder  in  a  languid  and  slightly 
sarcastic  tone. 

The  parish  church  of  Hokdorf  is  not  a 
large  or  imposing  structure.  But  how- 
ever little  it  may  have  to  attract  the 
ordinary  sightseer,  it  was  on  tins  particular 
afternoon  crowded  with  worshippers— 
mostly  women  and  children,  at  least  twenty 
of  whom,  unable  to  find  room  within, 
were  standing  outside  the  door  in  a 
little  group,  with  their  books  of  devo- 
tion open  before  them,  and  their  ears 
strained  to  catch  the  words  of  the  officia- 
ting priest  A  few  stones  scattered  under 
the  hedges  of  the  hue  leading  to  the 
chapel — there  was  no  churchyard  around 
it— afforded  a  hot  and  uncomfortable  seat, 
but  after  a  little  the  glare  of  the  sun  and 
the  monotone  of  the  prayers  made  the 
English  party  sleepy,  and  tiiey  crept  away 
as  unobtrusively  as  they  had  come,  making 
their  way  to  a  sreen  and  shady  hillside  a 
little  way  out  of  the  village. 

Captain  Poyning  disapproved  of  Miss 
Stewart;  he  disliked  learned  ladies,  and 
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detested  women  with  a  mission  ;  bat  as  he 
sat  talking  to  her  mother  in  the  drowsy 
undertone  suitable  to  a  lazy  Sunday  after- 
noon, he  could  not  help  looking  across  at 
the  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes  of 
the  daughter.  She  sat  absorbed  in  her 
book,  her  ungloved  hand  holding  a  piece 
of  feathery  grass,  with  which  she  followed 
each  line  as  she  read.  How  slender  her 
hands  were  I  -Then,  with  a  sudden  start, 
he  began  to  wonder  what  she  was  reading. 

The  heat  grew  intense,  and  the  desiS- 
tory  talk  died  away  altogether.  Lying 
back  and  pulling  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
Ralph  began  to  watch  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  grass  in  Ida's  hand;  the 
monotony  of  her  action  would  soon  make 
him  sleep,  so  he  argued  widi  himself,  but 
as  time  passed  on  he  found  himself  more 
decidedly  wide-awake  than  before,  and 
most  unaccountably  irritable  at  Miss 
Stewart's  persistent  andmisplacedstudious- 
ness.  It  was,  however,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  sound  which  made  her  look 
up  with  a  smile.  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  had 
fallen  asleep,  gave  a  ladylike  but  decided 
snore,  and  then,  as  if  conscious  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  opened  her  eyes,  and  said 
with  gentle  decision  and  a  certain  re- 
proachf  ulness : 

"  It  was  not  I,  Ida  dear.'* 

Margaret  had  fallen  asleep  with  her 
head  in  her  mother's  lap,  and  lay  motion- 
less and  lightly  breathing,  the  perfect 
picture  of  youthful  repose. 

"If  you  like  to  follow  her  example," 
said  Ida  with  a  smile,  "  I  will  keep  watch 
and  ward." 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  clear  tone,  and  the 
sleeper  never  stirred,  but  it  vibrated 
strangely  in  Oaptain  Poyning's  ears. 

**  You  are  too  much  occupied  with  your 
book  to  care  for  doing  so,  I  suppose,"  he 
answered.  '*  I  was  not  careful  to  provide 
myself  with  literature." 

"Would  you  like  this?"  she  asked, 
holding  out  the  small  volume ;  "  only  per- 
haps you  would  not  care  for  it." 

Balph  showed  almost  rude  eagerness 
to  secure  it,  to  open  it,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  read  it  even  when  he  found  it 
was  English  poetry. 

*'Ate  yon  fond  of  Keblef "  he  asked, 
but  ill  concealing  his  suiprise.  "I  some- 
how thought ** 

He  paused  before  saying  more,  for  Ida 
turned  upon  liim  a  pair  of  dear  eyes  full 
of  enquiry,  and  he  straightway  forgot 
everything  but  his  wonder  at  tbebr  stead- 
fast beaut^. 


"You  thought "  she  repeated;  then 

waited  for  mm  to  continue  his  speech. 
She  waited  in  vain,  for  he  had  opened  the 
Keble,  and  was  tumbg  over  the  paces  as 
if  seeking  for  some  particular  object 
"Perhaps  you  thoughv'  ^^^  went  on, 
"liiat  I  ought  io  know  it  all  by  heart, 
but  I  only  mow  bits  here  and  there." 

"Captain  Poyning,"  it  was  Margaret 
who  spoke,  clearly  and  distinctly  as  was 
her  wont,  "  do  you  know  that  we  are  to 
have  an  Italienische  Nacht  in  the  hotel- 
garden  this  evening Y" 

"I  did  not  even  know  there  was  a 
garden,"  answered  Oaptain  Poyning, 
gravely  intent  on  fastening  a  spray  of 
grass  into  his  button-hole,  "and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  notion  what  an  Italien- 
ische Nacht  may  be." 

"  Lanterns  and  bands,"  was  the  concise 
answer ;  "  and  as  to  the  garden,  it  is  dusty 
enough  to  look  like  a  part  of  the  road,  but 
there  are  some  trees  and  tables  where 
people  drink  beer." 

"  And  there  is  a  skittle-alley,  as  I  should 
think  you  must  know  from  the  perpetual 
rolling  of  the  balls  on  Sunday  evenings," 
said  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  had  woke  up  and 
was  preparing  to  move  away.  "1  am 
afraid  they  wiU  be  later  than  ever  to- 
night, because  of  the  fdte." 

"Skittles,  lanterns,  and  bands — ^these 
are  the  materials  of  which  an  Italian  night 
is  composed." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  very  interesting/' 
said  Margaret  excitedly,  "and  we  are 
going  to  have  supper  at  seven,  so  as  to 
give  Frau  Mtiller  plenty  of  time  to  attend 
to  the  outdoor  guests.** 


When  Captain  Poyning  joined  the  ladies 
at  an  early  supper  as  he  had  agreed  to  do, 
he  found  only  the  two  younger  ones  there. 
Mrs.  Stewart  was  suffering  from  a  bad  | 
headache,  the  result  of  her  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  sent  her  apologies  to  him;  she 
hoped  to  be  better  by-ana-by. 

The  meal  was  a  sober  one;  the  little 
party  had  the  dining-room  to  themselves — 
a  little  too  entirely,  as  the  maid  who 
genemliy  waited  at  taUe  was  so  mach 
engrossed  with  the  business  of  the  evening, 
that  she  rushed  away  to  greet  every  one 
of  the  numerous  arrmds,  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  beer-garden,  and  did  not 
enter  the  hotd. 

As  soon  as  Margaretfs  supper  was  over, 
she  rushed  to  the  open  window,  and  b^an 
to  watch  for  the  band,  whilst  Ida  went  tip 
to  her  mother.    When  she  returned,  she 
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went  np  to  Captaitl  Poyning,  and  Baid  in 
her  earnest^  easy  manner : 

"  Mother  is  so  sorry,  she  really  cannot 
leave  her  room ;  she  says  would  yoa  be  so 
very  Und  as  to  take  Margaret  oat  to  hear 
the  music,  and  see  the  people,  for  a  little  1 
IE  it  would  not  trouble  you,  it  would  be 
a  CTeat  treat  to  her." 

Margaret  looked  an  entreaty  she  was 
too  well  bred  to  utter;  and  when  she 
heard  Balph's  cordial  answer,  she  gave  a 
skip  of  delight 

The  moon  was  riding  in  a  cloudless 
heaven,  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
the  darkness  was  thick  enough  to  throw 
into  strong  relief  the  many-coloured 
lanterns  upon  the  branches,  which  gleamed 
as  if  they  were  the  jewels  Aladdin  once 
found  growing  instead  of  fruit 

**  What  a  lovely  scene!"  cried  Margaret 
^  I  wonder  when  the  music  will  begin." 

To  Captain  Poyning  the  whole  scene 
seemed TTUgar  and  uninteresting :  the  crowds 
of  peasants  at  the  tables,  with  their  common 
faces,  their  rough  voices ;  the  mingled  smell 
of  beer  and  tobacco ;  the  roll  of  the  skittle- 
balls,  and  the  shouts  of  the  competitors ; 
together  with  the  braying  of  a  brass  band, 
and  the  glare  of  tallow-candles,  formed  a 
scene  uninviting  to  more  than  one  sense. 
He  was,  however,  too  good-natured  to  spoil 
Margaret's  enjoyment,  and  let  her  exhaust 
herself  in  superlatives  before  he  took  her 
to  the  door  of  her  mother's  room* 

"  Oh,  mother,  it  was  perfectly  lovely — 
do  make  Ida  go  and  see  itl  Do  go, 
Ida!" 

Ralph  paused  eagerly  at  the  door. 

'*Do  go  out  for  a  little,  Ida ;  I  am  sure 
Captain  Poyning  will  take  care  of  yoo." 

In  another  minute  she  was  walking  by 
his  side;  and  the  peasants  were  really 
honest,  well-meaning  country-folk,  and  the 
music  was  full  of  sweetness. 

They  made  their  way  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  garden,  where  there  was  an  empty 
seat;  and  Ida  leant  back  to  watch  the 
scene. 

The  brass  band  broke  into  a  waltz ;  the 
skittle-players  shouted  with  excitement; 
and  Captain  Poyning  looked  with  national 
pride — or  so  he  thought — at  the  exquisite 
contrast  afforded  between  the  clumsiness 
of  the  Glennan  clowns  about  him,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  countrywoman — ^her  face 
softened  by  the  white  lace  she  had  twisted 
round  her  head  and  throat 

Quite  suddenly,  and  apropos  of  nothing, 
he  spoke : 

Stewart,  your  sister  was  telling 


me  some  of  the  modem  young  ladies'  views 
on  marriage." 

Ida  turned  round  with  an  amused  smile. 

'*  Margaret  has  not  considered  the  sub- 
ject deeply,  I  fancy." 

"  She  only  repeats  what  she  has  heard 
others  say.  But  tell  me,  have  you 
really  such  a  contempt  for  things  of  that 
kindt" 

Ida  did  not  answer  until  she  had  collected 
her  thoughts — then  she  decided  that  a 
sensible  woman  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
give  her  views  when  they  are  founded 
upon  reason. 

"  I  think  upon  the  whole  that  men  and 
women  do  more  work,  and  better  work,  if 
they  remain  single." 

"But  if  they  love  one  another,"  Captain 
Poyning  urged — he  was  surprised  at  the 
emotion  in  his  voice. 

*'I  think  that  love  is  a  very  valuable 
experience,"  said  Ida  simply;  "particularly 
when  it  ends  unhappily." 

His  whole  soul  rose  in  protest  against 
the  calmness  of  her  answer,  but  he  held 
his  peace,  only  more  than  ever  did  he 
anathematise  the  terrible  mischief  train- 
ing and  education  had  wrought  in  her 
nature. 

The  Railway  Hotel  was  exactly  opposite 
the  station,  which  close  proximity  pro- 
bably accounted  for  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Stewart,  her  daughters,  and  Captain  Poyn- 
ing very  nearly  missed  their  train  on  the 
last  day  of  their  stay  at  Holzdorf.  Frau 
MuUer,  no  longer  smiling,  had  bidden  all 
and  each  a  melancholy  farewell,  every 
girl  and  boy  about  the  nouse^  had  wished 
them  a  pleasant  journey,  whilst  between 
the  big  dog  and  Margaret  there  had  been 
a  most  affecting  parting,  which  had  been 
the  crowning  delay,  and  caused  them  all  to 
rush  wildly  across  the  road,  followed  by 
three  or  four  men  with  their  luggage,  their 
shawls,  and  hand-bags. 

"Will  you  see  to  the  luggage,  and 
get  Ida  a  comfortable  carriage!  '  asked 
Mrs.  Stewart,  as  she  looked  at  the 
platform  and  ticket-office  crowded  with 
peasants.  "  Margaret  and  I  will  get  the 
tickets  and  join  you  later." 

Captain  Poyning,  of  course,  obeyed, 
registered  the  luggage  to  Heidelberg,  dis* 
regarding,  with  true  British  courage,  the 
explanations  of  the  officials,  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  happily  unconscious 
that  they  were  sternly  reusing  to  forward 
any  luggage  which  arrived  so  late, 

"  I  don't  like  leaving  Mrs.  Stewart  to  do 
all  the  fighting,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  to 
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Ida.  **  But  I  suppose  she  will  make  the 
clerk  understand,  which  I  never  could." 

Ida  smiled,  but  there  was  little  amuse- 
ment on  her  face,  which  was  looking  white, 
and  drawn  as  if  with  pain. 

**  I  am  afraid  your  head  is  much  worse," 
he  went  on;  "let  me  get  you  into  a 
carriage,  out  of  this  crush,  and  then  you 
can  rest  quietly,  whilst  I  go  back  to  help 
your  mother.'' 

She  followed  him  without  a  word,  and 
he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
until  he  found  a  comfortable  carriage,  and 
chose  a  corner  seat  for  Ida.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  arrange  his  rug  as  a 
pillow  for  her  aching  head ;  to  open  the 
window,  which  was  singularly  sti£f  and 
tiresome ;  to  find  her  eau-de-cologne,  and 
to  pay  her  those  numerous  little  services 
which  are  too  often  a  trouble  to  both 
giver  and  recipient.  His  delight  in  them 
made  him  linger  a  little  too  long,  for  he 
was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
harsh  whistle  and  a  slight  movement  of 
the  carriage. 

"Never  mind,"  cried  Ida,  who  could 
not  help  smiling  at  his  start  of  horror ;  "  I 
can  see  mother — she  is  getting  into  a 
carriage  at  the  end  of  the  train.  I  know 
her  white  shawL" 

She  sank  back  in  her  seat,  and,  the 
momentary  excitement  over,  her  face  grew 
paler  than  before,  and  her  eyes  dosed. 

"  You  will  not  think  me  very  rude  if  I 
go  to  sleep  Y "  she  asked  humbly.  "Some- 
times, when  I  can  do  so,  it  cures  tiiese 
headaches." 

He  did  not  answer  her  in  words,  only 
rearranged  the  pillow  he  had  put  for  her 
head,  and  sprinkled  a  little  eau-de-eologne 
on  the  dusty  seat  of  the  carriage.  She 
closed  her  eyes  with  a  grateful  smile,  and 
leant  back  her  head.  Soon  her  breathing 
grew  regular,  and  the  look  of  pain  dis- 
appeared from  her  brow. 

She  slept  on.  The  train  stopped,  took 
in  more  passengers,  mostly  peasants  in 
holiday  garb,  and  went  on  its  way  again. 
Just  as  it  was  entering  the  second  station, 
Ida  woke  up. 

"  How  full  the  platform  is  ! "  she  said 
dreamily.  "  Oh,  please,  don't  get  out  [ " 
as  she  saw  him  rising  from  his  seat.  "  You 
will  lose  your  place,  and  we  shall  meet 
mother  and  Margaret  at  the  junction." 

Captain  Poyning  sank  obediently  into 
his  se^t,  only  too  much  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  another  two  hours  in  Ida's 
society,  although  they  were  surrounded  by 
strange  and  inquisitive  eyes,  and  she  was 


lying    back,    silent^    dreamy,    and    half 
asleep. 

The  junction  was  reached  at  last^  and 
the  peasants  crowded  out  of  the  one  train 
into  the  other  waiting  for  them,  so  as  to 
leave  the  platform  bf^e  from  end  to  end, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  Mrs.  Stewart  or 
Margaret^  although  there  were  a  couple  of 
white  shawls  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
Ida  had  identified  as  her  mother's. 

As  soon  as  the  two  were  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  their  position  they  looked  at 
one  another,  and  burst  oat  laughing; 
then  Balph  said : 

"The  first  thing  is  to  telegraph  our 
whereabouts  to  Holzdorf ,  and  the  next  to 
get  something  to  eat" 

Neither  operation  was  very  difficult 
With  Ida's  help  a  coherent  message  was 
sent  off,  and  then  the  two  made  their  way 
to  a  small  eating-house — it  did  not  reach 
the  dignity  of  an  hotel — ^about  twenty  yards 
from  the  station.  A  table  d'h6te  was 
going  on,  and  the  view  afforded  was  not 
particularly  inviting,  so  Ida  seated  herself 
in  the  little  garden  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  sycamore. 

Bere,  after  a  little  pause,  she  and 
Captain  Poyning  were  regaled  on  excellent 
coffee  and  omelet^  and  by  the  time  they 
had  finished  their  repast,  the  answer  to 
their  telegram  had  arrived. 

" '  (xoing  on  by  express ;  meet  us  at 
Heidelberg,' "  translated  Ida.  "  Will  you 
look  out  our  train  t " 

With  the  dogged  courage  of  a  true 
Briton,  Captain  Poyning  walked  across  the 
station,  and  studied  the  time-bills. 

It  was  now  three,  and  by  a  careful  study 
he  discovered  that  a  train  passed  through 
the  junction  en  route  for  Heidelberg  about 
four  hours  later.  Of  the  express  he  could 
find  no  trace,  but  he  was  glad  to  give  up 
the  search  after  a  very  short  attempt  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  a  German  time- 
table, and  the  matter  was  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  the  only  important  thing  was 
to  reach  their  meeting -place  as  soon  as 
possibla 

He  went  back  to  Ida  and  the  little  garden. 
He  would  have  been  content  to  spend  the 
four  hours  in  this  paradise ;  but  she  grew 
a  little  tired  of  its  narrow  limits,  and  of 
the  curious  eyes  which  the  servants  of  the 
restaurant  occasionally  turned  upon  her 
and  her  companion. 

"  The  next  station  is  only  seven  or  eight 
miles  off,"  he  suggested,  as  he  saw  her  a 
little  restless  at  the  enforced  delay.  "  Sap- 
posixur  we  set  a  carriage,  and  drive  so  as 
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to  catch  ike  train  therel  It  would  pass  away 
the  time  pleasantly." 

Ida  gladly  agreed — ^the  respect  of  most 
people  for  conventionality  is  capricious  in 
its  nature,  and  Ida,  beins  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  imagined  that  she  should 
find  lesa  awkwardness  and  constraint  in 
her  relations  with  Ralph  when  they  were 
driving  than  when  they  were  loitering 
together  in  the  shady  garden. 

Accordingly  they  set  out  in  a  quaint, 
high-perched  carriage,  with  a  driver  whose 
seat  was  much  on  a  level  with  theirs,  and  a 
horse  whose  whole  conduct  was  a  protest 
Mainst  the  absence  of  his  fellow-worker. 
He  was  harnessed  to  a  pole,  and  presented 
a  most  melancholy,  unfinished  aopearance 
without  a  second  horse  by  his  side. 

On  they  drove,  through  flat^  far-reaching 
fields,  which  stretched  out  on  each  side  of 
the  dusty  road. 

''This  is  rather  like  Cambridge,  is  it 
not!"  asked  Captain  Poyning,  carefully 
^preaching  the  dreaded  subject  of  Oirton. 
'^  This  dull,  unbroken  level  with  no  hills  or 
break  in  its  monotony.'' 

''  You  have  never  been  to  Cambridge  f ' 
she  answered  quickly  with  a  sUght  air  of 
pique.     *'  I  thought  not'' 

"  One  of  my  sreat  chums  ia  a  don  up 
there ;  I  wonder  if  you  know  him — Wilton, 
of  St.  Ursula's,  and  he  is  always  wanting 
me  to  go  and  see  him." 

"  Mr.  Wilton  1 "  cried  Ida,  with  a  sudden 
flash  of  colour  and  gladness.  '*Do  you 
know  him  t" 

"  Do  yon  know  him  t "  was  the  rather 
moody  answer. 

'*  Indeed  I  do  1  He  is  one  of  my 
lecturers,  and  I  have  learnt  more  from  him 
than  from  any  human  being." 

Human  thought  is  rapid,  and  strangely 
inconsequent,  or  else  why  should  Ralph 
Poyning's  mind  revert  to  a  struggle  in 
which  he  had  once  rivalled  Wilton,  and 
beaten  him,  as  he  remembered  now  with 
a  grim  joy  which  his  triumph  had  never 
before  caused  hioL  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  physical  strength  and  skill,  but  Ralph 
had  jumped  one  inch  higher,  and  secured 
the  silver  cup ;  he  gladly  recalled  the  fact 
now,  and  lingered  over  it — was  it  as 
a  memory  or  an  augury  1 

The  two  relapsed  into  silence  again — Ida 
first  broke  it  after  a  long  pause. 

"If  you  do  come  to  Cambridge,  you 
ought  to  do  BO  in  the  race-week ;  there  is 
pluity  to  do  and  to  see  then,  and  you 
could  go  to  any  number  of  dances,  if  you 
like  them."  , 


"I  suppose  you  don't  care  for  such 
thinfis  t " 

"On  the  contrary,  I  care  for  them  a 
great  deal  too  much,"  said  Ida,  laughing. 
"  I  get  into  trouble  for  dancing  too  much 
and  too  often." 

"Really  1  I  should  never  have  thought 
thatl" 

^  Captain  Poyning's  tone  was  almost  un- 
civil m  the  extremity  of  his  surprise. 

"Why  nott"  The  query  sounded  a 
little  coldly. 

"Because Oh,  I  don't  know.     I 

thought  that  at  Girton  you  were  superior 
to  such  things." 

"I  do  not  see  why  —  reading-men  at 
Cambridge  often  dance,  and  dance  very 
well  Mr.  Wilton,  your  friend  at  St. 
Ursula's,  is  a  splendid  dancer." 

"  Does  he  dance  when  he  is  lecturing  to 
you  t "  The  Cs^tain's  tone  was  a  little 
forced  in  its  attempted  merriment,  and  it 
did  not  bring  a  smile  to  Ida's  face;  cer- 
tainly his  own  expression  was.not  a  mirth- 
provoking  one. 

"  Of  course  not^"  she  replied  with  great 
dignity ;  "  but  I  have  often  met  him  out  at 
my  friends'  houses." 

After  this,  conversation  did  not  flourish 
until  the  settbg  sun  and  the  slackening 
pace  of  their  horse  caused  Uiem  to  become 
amicable  under  the  dread  of  a  common 
misfortune. 

"It  is  past  seven,  and  we  must  have 
some  distance  to  go,"  urged  Ida  to  the 
driver.    "  Do  make  your  horse  go  faster." 

But  the  driver  only  grinned  and  cracked 
his  whip,  which  he  had  been  doing  un- 
availingly  every  furlong  during  the  six 
miles  they  had  traversed. 

"I  think  I  see  something  like  a  station," 
said  Captain  Poyning  eagerly;  "and  we 
shall  be  in  heaps  of  time." 

"  I  suppose  mother  and  Margaret  are  at 
Heidelberg  by  now,  and  are  just  ordering 
dinner.  They  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
eat  it  before  we  reach  them." 

She  sighed  a  little  nervously,  quite  un- 
conscious that  the  train  they  were  hurry- 
ing to  catch  had  just  drawn  up  at  the 
junction  they  had  quitted,  and  that 
Mar|aret  was  eagerly  lookmg  out  of 
window  for  them. 

"  Mother  dear,  I  can't  see  either  of  them 
anywhere." 

"  Never  mind,  my  child ;  they  must  have 
gone  on  bv  some  earlier  train  which  we 
could  not  nnd  in  our  time-taUe.  It  was  a 
stupid  mistake  of  mine  about  the  express, 
but  I  dare  say  they  have  found  it  out 
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already,  and  will  wait  for  us  in  the  Heidel- 
berg station." 

As  the  train  steamed  into  the  Heidel- 
berg station,  Ida  jamped  to  her  feet  and 
arranged  her  hat. 

<*  II  we  do  not  see  them  on  the  platform," 
she  said  eagerly  to  Captain  Poyning,  '*  we 
will  not  wait  for  the  omnibns  and  sll  the 
people  with  their  luggage,  but  jump  into  a 
carriage  and  drive  straight  to  the  Hotel 
St.  ^toine,  high  up  near  the  castle. 
Mother  always  stays  there,  and  if  she  b 
very  tired  she  may  not  come  to  meet  us." 

This  explanation  folly  accounted  for  the 
empty  platform,  whioh  they  both  searched 
with  eager  eyes  before  the  train  stopped. 

'  *^  Come  at  once,"  cried  Ida,  springing 
out  of  the  carriage  as  soon  as  it  was  at  a 
standstill    "  Do  let  us  avoid  the  rash." 

She  might  have  added,  had  she  been 
perfectly  sincere,  "And  the  enquiring  eyes 
of  people  going  to  onr  hotel  ;**  bat  withoat 
this  explanation  her  word  was  law  to  her 
companion,  consequently  they  were  out 
of  the  station  before  Mrs.  Stewart  and 
Margaret,  sleeping  in  the  last  carriage  of 
the  same  train,  were  folly  awake  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  reached  their  destinati<m. 

The  hotel  officials  received  tkem.  witii 
the  mixture  of  condescension  and  courtesy 
whioh  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  their 
class,  and  the  presence  of  an  English- 
speaking  waiter  enabled  Captain  Poyning 
to  make  all  the  necessary  enquiries,  which 
must  otherwise  have  fallen  to  Ida's  share ; 
but  the  most  careful  enquiry  iailed  to 
elicit  any  information  productive  of  ease  or 
of  comfort  to  the  travellers.  Mrs.  Stewart 
and  her  daughter  were  not  there,  that  was 
the  one  fact  which  waiter  and  porter  alike 
emphatically  declared,  beginning  to  cast 
rather  curious  glances  at  the  pale,  silent 
lady,  with  no  luggage  or  similar  token  of 
respectability. 

"  What  are  we  to  dof  "  asked  Captain 
Poyniog  of  her  in  a  low  tone. 

''  Oh,  please  let  us  go  somewhere  else. 
I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
of  the  hotel."   • 

Once  more  they  reentered  their  vehicle, 
and  drove  off  in  very  different  spirits  from 
those  which  had  marked  their  arrival.  As 
they  proceeded  downhill,  they  dashed  past 
the  omnibus  of  the  Hotel  St  Antoine,  laden 
with  luffgage  and  passengers,  amongst 
others,  Mxb*  Stewart^  Marauret,  and  an 
irascible  German,  whose  iBoU^tion^  over 
a  broken  box  had  delayed  the  whole 
convoy. 


Heidelberg  is  a  city  of  hotels,  and  from 
one  to  the  other  drove  Captain  Poyning 
and  his  companion,  tiieir  spirits  sinking 
lower  and  lower  as  they  found  their  efforts 
everjTwhere  unsuccessful  Once,  indeed, 
Ralph  succeeded  in  unearthing  a  mother 
and  daughter,  who  had  just  arrived. '  Ida 
eagerly  sprang  out  of  tiie  carriage,  which 
she  had  refused  to  leave  whibt  Captain 
Poyning  was  making  his  enquiries.  But 
the  mother  and  daughter  turned  out  to  be 
an  elderly  German,  with  a  severe  spinster 
sister,  who  extremely  resented  Ida's  intra- 
sion  when  she  knocked  at  their  door. 

At  last,  after  a  fruitless  return  to  t^e 
station,  they  made  their  last  attempt — ^a 
forlorn  hope — at  the  hotel  which  overlooks 
the  railway.  By  this  time  Ida  had  neither 
energy  nor  volition  left. 

**  What  are  we  to  do9"  she  asked,  lifting 
up  her  brimming  eyes  to  the  face  of  her 
fellow-sufferer,  who  had  just  received  the 
usual  answer  to  his  enquiries. 

*'  We  must  get  some  supper,  and  stay 
here  till  to-morrow,"  said  he,  very  gently, 
but  very  decidedly.  **Y<m  are  nearly 
worn  out  now  ! " 

"Oh,  indeed^  I  can't  eatl"  she  pro- 
tested,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  the  coach- 
man, and  satisfied  the  host  that  they  were 
not  as  impecunious  as  external  circum- 
stances seemed  to  imply.  **  I  will  go  up- 
stairs at  once." 

"  You  have  eaten  nothing  for  hours," 
said  Ralph,  with  a  quiet  resolution  which 
bore  down  her  nervous,  excited  resis- 
tance, "and  you  must  eat  before  you 
can  do  anything  else.  Come,  we  shall 
probably  have  the  dining-room  to  ourselves 
at  this  hour." 

He  took  her  shawl  from  her  arm  as  he 
spoke,  and  led  her  across  the  parquet- 
floor  to  the  folding-doors  of  the  dining- 
room,  which,  at  that  particular  hotel, 
consists  of  a  long,  narrow  conservatory 
with  a  glass  roo^  glass  ends,  and  glass 
sides,  all  overgrown  with  the  thickest 
and  greenest  of  creepers 

Ida  obeyed  him  paesively,  but  could 
hardly  restrain  a  reproachful  glance  ss 
he  closed  the  door  behind  her,  for  the 
room  was  not  empty.  At  a  table  two 
people  were  having  supper,  obviously 
English,  and  they  exchanged  a  meaning 
jglance  as  Ralph  placed  a  chair  for  his  com- 
panion, and  proceeded  to  make  every 
possible  arrangement  fiir  her  eomibrt. 

He  ordered  thek  supper,  and  come  bads 
to  the  table,  to  sit  opposite,  and  try  to 
charm  back  a  smile  to  her  face  by  narrating 
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hiB  attempts  at  Grerman  with  the  waiter, 
but  she  suddenly  rose  from  her  chair, 
pushed  it  back  hnniedly,  and  said : 

**  It  is  so  hot  here ;  let  ns  go  into  the 
garden." 

With  a  certain  serious  dignity,  which 
Kalph  had  never  seen  in  her  before,  she 
swept  past  the  English  couple,  and  out 
into  the  small  garden. 

Overhead,  the  moon  and  stars  were 
sliiniog  in  silent  glory,  and  all  around  lights 
were  still  burning  in  the  hotel  windows. 
When  once  she  was  secure  that  she  was 
out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
strangers,  she  hurried  to  a  garden-seat  and 
sank  back  with  a  gasping  sob.  Before 
Ralph  could  speak  to  her,  a  voice,*  clear; 
jarring,  and  inharmonious,  broke  upon 
their  ears  from  within  the  dhiing-room. 

**  Brother  and  sister  1  My  dear  Percy, 
you  are  blind  1  Of  course  they  are  a 
bridal  couple !  I  only  wish  you  were  half 
as  devoted  as  ha" 

A  painful  silence  ensued.  At  last  it 
was  broken  by  a  low  sound.  Ida  had  laid 
her  head  upon  the  back  of  the  garden-seat^ 
and  was  sobbing  convulsively. 

Ralph's  throat  was  dry,  and  his  heart 
— ^fnll  of  a  genuine,  generous  love — could 
find  no  words  to  help  or  soothe  her. 

"  Come,  Miss  Stewart,"  he  said  after  a 
little, . "  I  am  sure  you  are  too  brave  to  be 
unhappy  about  such  a  trifle.  Think — ^it 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow,  and  we  shall 
be  recounting  our  mistakes  and  enjoying 
them — ^Mrs.  Stewart  most  of  alL" 

It  cost  him  a  considerable  effort  to 
speak  thus,  for  far  other  and  stronger 
impulses  were  in  his  mind ;  but  his  firm- 
ness had  its  reward. 

Ida's  sobs  ceased,  and  she  looked  up 
penitently. 

"Indeed  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  show  you  how 
grateful  I  am  for  all  your  kindness;" 

'*  The  hotel  people  think  you  are  my 
sister,"  he  said.  **  I  have  not  told  them  so, 
but  I  have  not  undeceived  them.  You  won't 
mind  appearing  in  that  character  for  a  few 
hours  1 " 

^'  Indeed,"  Ida  said  with  a  pretty 
earnestness  which  ought  to  have  gratified 
him  more  than  it  seemed  to  do,  "I  wish  I 
were  so  always.  I  have  never  before 
guessed  how  much  I  missed  in  having  no 
brother." 

Her  braver  mood  endured  whilst  they 
ate  their  supper  in  the  deserted  room,  and 
did  not  desert  her  until  she  had  wfshed 
him  good-night ;  then,  when  she  was  alone, 


she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  cried 
with  the  absolute  despair  of  childhood. 

Her  face,  however,  was  bright  and 
smiling  when  she  lingered  for  a  moment 
next  morning — a  little  nervous  at  entering 
the  dining-room — ^her  hand  on  the  lock  of 
the  door. 

Whilst  she  was  still  hesitating,  Captain 
Poyning  sauntered  up.  He  had  been  wait- 
ing for  her  in  order  to  spare  her  the  awk- 
wardness of  entering  by  herselC 

''  Good-morning,'^  she  said ;  and  then, 
as  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  she  added  in  a 
whisper:  "Do  you  think  that  dreadful 
woman  is  there  t  " 

Before  he  could  answer,  she  had  opened 
the  door,  and  seen  the  lady  in  question ; 
but,  far  from  showing  fear  or  embarrass- 
ment»  Ida  seemed  to  gain  courage  from  the 
sight 

"  Have  you  ordered  breakfast  t "  she 
asked  in  her  clear,  low  tones.  "  At  which 
table  is  it  1 " 

"  I  have  chosen  one  by  an  open  window," 
said  Ralph,  making  his  way  to  one  at  the 
far  comer  of  the  room. 

There  was  much  for  them  to  discuss 
over  their  coffee  and  bread-and-butter — 
although  there  was  little  difference  of 
opinion  between  them  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued. 

''First  I  am  to  go  to  the  station  and 
telegraph  to  Holzdorf;  then  bring  a 
carriage  to  the  door,  so  that  we  may  make 
enquiries  again  at  all  the  Heidelberg 
hotels ;  and  then,  if  everything  else  fails, 
you  will  go  back  this  afternoon  to  Frau 
Miiller.  I  think  I  understand,"  said  Cap- 
tain Poyning  as  if  he  were  repeating  a 
lesson.  ''  But  are  you  sure  that  a  drive  in 
the  heat  will  not  tire  you  too  much  ? " 

Ida  shook  her  head. 

**If  you  were  to  leave  me  alone  in  the 
hotel  with  that  person,  I  should  die,  I  am 
sure ;  she  is  too  terrible." 

''Do  you  mind  being  in  her  society 
whilst  I  go  to  the  station  t "  asked  Ralph, 
feeling  no  small  pleasure  in  daring  to  speak 
as  If  his  presence  were  a  pleasure  or  a 
comfort  to  her. 

"  Oh  yes  I  I  do  not  mean  to  be  a  troubla 
But  please  be  quick." 

Captain  Poyning  obeyed. 

Ida,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  began  to 
finish  her  coffee  in  rather  a  hurried  fashion. 
Before  she  could  leave  her  seat,  her 
countrywoman  had  sailed  across  to  her. 
As  she  came  nearer,  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  on  her  bridal  tour — a 
fact   she   made    considerable   efforts    to 
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reveal  by  the  smartness  of  her  attire  and 
the  newness  of  her  wedding-ring. 

"  Grood>momins ! "  she  said  to  Ida,  who 
instinctively  hid  her  left  hand  under  the 
table.  "I  found  out  you  were  English 
yesterday,  and  I  thought  I  should  be  so 
thankful  to  hear  my  own  language  again 
that  I  came  across  to  speak  to  you." 

Ida  could  not  do  less  than  incline  her 
head  courteously,  but  she  would  not  do 
more. 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you  were  English  directly 
you  and  your  husband  came  into  the  room. 
Have  you  been  long  abroad ) " 

*'Six  weeks,^'  answered  Ida  in  a  very 
dry  tone,  uninviting  of  question  or  confi- 
dence. 

''Dear  me  I  Now,  we  were  only  —  I 
mean,  we  only  left  England  on  Saturday 
last  Six  weeks !  It  is  quite  an  age,  isn't 
iti" 

To  this  Ida  vouchsafed  no  answer  what- 
ever; but,  as  the  lady's  desire  was  to 
impart,  and  not  to  receive  information,  she 
was  quite  undaunted. 

*^  1  mean,  quite  an  age  when  one  is  first 
married,"  with  a  very  affected  laugh.  "  I 
know  everyone  must  guess  the  tru&  about 
us,  because  Percy  is  so  absurdly  attentive." 
-  Ida  could  bear  no  more,  but  fled  from 
the  room,  and,  throwing  on  her  hat»  rushed 
out  of  the  hotel,  with  some  vague  idea  of 
putting  as  much  space  as  possible  between 
herself  and  her  tormentor.  She  could  not 
see  Captain  Poyning  anywhere,  and  whilst 
she  was  making  her  way  to  the  railway- 
station,  she  was  startled  by  a  cry  of  ''Ida,  is 
it  you  1 "  Before  she  could  realise  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  Margaret's  arms  were 
round  her  neck,  and  Margaret's  tearful  face 
was  pressed  to  hers. 

**  Mamma  has  gone  to  the  telegraph- 
office.  She  was  just  going  to  telegraph  to 
Holzdorf." 


As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Captain 
Poyning  appeared  in  sight  togethoTy  and 
in  a  moment  the  mother  and  daaghter 
were  in  one  another's  arms,  quite  forgetful 
of  everything  but  the  joy  of  meeting. 

It  was  very  long  before  Mrs.  Stewart 
could  be  brought  to  understand  how 
the  mistakes  had  arisen,  or  even  of 
what  they  exactly  consisted,  although  ahe 
is  now  very  fond  of  relating,  with  some 
detail,  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
she,  Margaret,  and  Ida  once  travelled  in 
the  same  train,  and  never  saw  one  another. 

Everyone  knows  the  terrace  at  Heidel- 
berg, with  its  outlook  over  the  roofs  down 
upon  the  winding  river.  Somehow  it 
looked  fairer  than  ever  upon  that  Sep- 
tember day  when  Balph  and  Ida  turned 
back  for  one  last  glanosL 

'*  And  we  part  company  here,"  he  said 
regretfully,  and  waited  as  if  for  an  answer ; 
but  Ida  said  nothing,  only  looked  more 
longingly  than  before  at  the  sunny  scene. 

"  I  shall  be  in  England  in  November," 
he  went  on,  in  a  rather  disconnected 
fashion,  and  very  low  tone,  although  there 
was  no  one  nearer  than  Mrs.  Stewart  and 
Margaret  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace, 
"  and  I  tUnk  I  shall  go  and  see  Wilton  at 
Cambridge.  He  has  often  asked  me.  May 
I  come  and  see  you  at  Girton  if  I  do  t  You 
see,"  with  a  ^at  effort,  ''I  take  such  a 
lot  of  interest  m  everything  connected  with 
you." 

He  had  not  meant  to  close  his  sentence 
thus,  but  the  truth  was  too  strong  for  him, 
and  the  interest  in  all  matters  appertaining 
to  women's  education,  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  express,  was  quite  swallowed  up 
by  a  mere'  personal  feeling.  His  hearer 
did  not,  however,  seem  displeased,  or  even 
regretftil,  as  she  turned  towards  him  her 
face,  beautiful  with  trust  and  affection. 
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teBMnQ  Wi](£ef  Pub.    Tbin  IiOh  lauk  tej  uil  In 

«1D  ■«  men  wi  e^vrnHiii  ut  oTa  M  al  Dim  A^  Dau  mu  «u 


"35*^  «>™e  Be  ft  boon  and  a  blaealng  to  men, 
TiiePici(wlck,the  Owl,  and  tbe  WaverleyPsn.' 
TET 

"THE  FLYING  SCOTCHMAN" 


"Tbe  (ulest  pen  wetrieiiaea.-'-SpcrUaan. 
SeU  iy  aa  Slatiima-s  ihraugheul  tht  World. 


«■  Sample  box,  with  aU  ktada,  by  Port,  1/1. 

THE  WAVERLEY  PEN. 

"  They  are  » traamiie."—BlaiiAint 

1086  Newspapers  rooommend. 


Patentees,  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON, 

23,  Blair  Street.  Edinburgh. 

PEHMAKERS  TO  HER  MUESTTS  GDVEBNMDir  OFFICES. 
(XaUUidied  ITTt.) 


PERFORATED  TOILET  PAPER 
AMD_  REVOLVING  HOLDER. 

THE  FATBHT  PKE70- 

BAIXO   TOILET  FAPEB  IB 

BTEOHOIT  MCOlOtaniKB 

rOE   USE   IH  EVEET 

HOUSEHOLD. 

T  t  coDsiBtfl  of  fi  roll  of  paper 

PEBrOEATED  at  re^f 

intorvaTg,  placed  on  a  hand- 

Boma  holder  in  sncli  a  manner 

Ihat  the  roll  can  eatdl;  teToIre 

when   the  paper   ie   gentlj 

pulled.  ' 

Eaoh  roll  contains   1,000 

BheetB.      Tiie   holder,  which 

.^■— «"■ ■ii-Mloan  be  had  in  TOriona  etylea 

when  OQOe  attached  to  the  wall,  will  lartanv  leirth 
of  tirn^  and  rolls  of  paper  to  ro.fiU  can  alwa^be 
obtained,      ta,  r,^t,  ^  (^,-,  p^^  ^ 

EOOHOMT,  HEALTH,  AHD  NEATNESS. 

If  once   tried,  this  "pooially  prepared  paperwilL 
always  be  Btterwardfl  used.  pBpwwiii 


Price  r  Bronce  Bolder,  with  roll  or  PBn»  ««, 
Paper  to  re-flu  HoIdSr,  UmSt        '  "^  "^ 

HoldM*  and  P>,p.rm  kB^  in  rtock  b,  Chealw,,  8totIoiier>, 


BEABS    THE    NAVE 


The  LOUIS'  VELTI 

ETZST  TABD    OP   THE   OENUIKE    BEABS    TI 

XjOTTZS 

™„..  '-9"'S.   *»"  «■•  CHEAPEST  QnAUTY  tott.  bSS.       *''"™ 
.      FROM     ALL     DRAPERS     THROuSHogT  TlS^ 'gSo 

POSSESSINC  All  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  TNEJ  BROWN'S  SATIN   POLISH 
FIHEST  ARROWROOT,  ,»Sf  i"i-'  m  am^. 

Bool.   Md   Bho^    -HishMt 

Brown  &  Poison's 
Corn  Flour 

IS  A  WORLD-WIDE  NECESSARY 

TKS  SVaSEBT,  TKE  SICKSOOK 

THE  rAMILT  TASKS. 


i^'^,'SJo?'.Si: 

I  S?*^  °™  In  "«h  Bottle, 
no   FoLisBus   Bmi   Bi- 


NoTK.— PiiKiha*M»  of  Com  Plonr  ahoiild  insirt 
a  being  supplied  with  BEOWN  h  POLSOITS.  It 
I  distiagoishad  for  nniformlj  gaperior  qnalilj. 


Mj  luoT  witliont  L 
Hm  Pnrem.  The  "IKSi 
PoUsh"  i,  the  meet  BlinS 
gaeei  Ubibi-  show,  wfiSh 
javB  beooDw  red  ud  ronsb 
J?.,™H=8.  ■"  n-tored  \, 
tnelr  Oaiajti,  CoLom  and 
JJmTM,  and  will  not  soil  the 
BWrte  whan  wet  TimmiB 
J**?"  ll"B"  U  toproTBd 
wit  Foe  TsatilIdo  Bab*. 

teo-^rnnSssss 

UwUlnot'hard^uinS^^ 
nor  "»<*•    It  is  not  a  spirit 


TEY 

"THE  FLYING  SCOTCHMAN" 

:FE3sr. 

"ThB  (MtMt  pan  WB  eror  nwd."— Sporttoian. 
Sold  by  all  Slatianeri  thrmgkoul  tki    World. 


»"  Sample  box,  with  all  kinds,  by  Post,  1/1. 

THE  WAVERLEY  PEN. 

"  ThBj  "8  ■  treamre."— SlanJant 
1995  Newspapers  recommend. 


Patentees,  HACNIVEN  S  CAMERON, 

23,  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 

PnUKin  10  HER  WUESTTS  COVEKWEIIT  OFHCES. 
dlTTO.) 


PERFORATED  TOILET  PAPER 
AND^ REVOLVING  HOLDER. 

THE   PATEHT   PEB?0- 

KATES   TOILET  PAPER  IS 

BTSONGLT  EECOXXElniED 

POa   USE   IH  ETEET 

HOlrBSEOLO. 


ItO( 


Lb  of  a 


..roll  of  psiper 

PEBPOBATED  at  te^\^i 
interrslB,  placed  on  a  £uid. 
iome  holder  in  gnch  a  maimer 
that  the  loU  oaoeaailfrerDlre 
when  the  paper  is  geotlT 
pulled. 

Each  roll   contAina   1,000 
sheets.      The  holder,  which 

^— loan  be  had  in  TOrions  stylB*. 

(Than  onoe  attached  to  the  will,  will  last  any  longto 
of  time,  and  rolU  of  paper  to  re-flll  can  alwava  bo 
obtwDed.      Tftg  „^-(,  ^j  i^,  p^^  ^^ 

ECONOMY.  HEALTH,  AlfD  HEATNEBa 
ir  once  tried,  this  apeoiallj  prepared  paper  wiU 
alwaya  be  afterwards  naed. 
^ta^ii.2^Sffi  l??*^'  ^^  «»H  of  Papw  con- 

^SS?ti-<^flif&^S;rfS?»'  *•■=  ^"^  ^' 

Holdsn  uid  Pipw  ■»  lu^t  In  itock  bjf  Chamtota,  StatloDVn, 


The 'LOUIS' VELVE I  % 


BEABS    THE    NAKE 


J  HE 

ETEBT  TASO  OF  THE  OENUINE  ..„_.o  -j 

HiOTJIS. 

A  aUAAAJTTEE  of  WEA&  acoompaniei  EVSST  TASD  of  tlie  aBVTTTin! 

'LOUIS,'  from  the  CHEAPEST  QUALITY  tTuieBEBT 

FROM     ALL     DRAPERS     THROUGHOUT     THg      RfNbDnM. 

POSSESSHC  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THEJ  BROWN'S   SATIN   POLISH. 

FIMEST  ARROWROOT, 

Brown  &  Poison's 
Corn  Flour 

IS  A  WORLD-WIDE  NECESSARY 

roB 
TSE  irUBSEBT,  THE  BIOZ-BOOM, 

TEE  FAKILT  TABLE. 


ITo"-— Porohaten  of  Com  Floor  ihould  iniist 
on  being  snpplied  with  BHOWH  &  POLSON'fl.  It 
IS  distinguished  lor  nniformlj  anperiw  qnalitr. 


Boola  aad  Shoa>.  Hirttrt 
Award,  Phi;adBlphi»riBra; 
iupliMt  AwbM  aod  only  Kb- 
^  Pan.  EihtblUon, 'jBM. 
HwhMi  Award,   Melbonnw, 

mj^edA,  ftanWort,  IBBL 
"«*1.  AaWflTdam,  18SS, 

I  Wlreind  OoAtoeaob  BoUle. 
Ho  PoLisnin  Bivn  a,- 
xswvpt.  Oau  b«  nwd  by 
wj  L^r  without  Boanra 
i^f..  ?™0"is.  Th.  "flMin 
PolI«h"  ii  the  moa  Xluant 
Artioto  of  ths  kind  ewj^ 
flooed.  LahiiC  Svan,  w&oh 
IWTO  bsooma  red  and  roneh 

SwvHng,  an  nrtond  to 
dr  Oaiauu.  OoLom  and 
IiiWTu,  and  win  not  ■oil  the 
sUrtB  when  wet.  TiunaiD 
PitBVT  LiiTEia  1b  ImproTBa 

Sit.  Foa  TaiTnuBo  Biai 
^  TOM,  BamBM,  Carrian 
Topg,  Ao.,  U  ia  oneqaaUad. 
It  will  D«  liarden  tlwteathn 
nor  oiack.    Ii  ii  not  a  spirit 


1  urs  aruii,  u,  mu  r 


CONTENTS   OF    PART    198. 


>(Bo0izi:"or,TbeCDii«plr>tor.  Aaboii 


HidiiEmMU'    ... 
Which  at  Tbem  T 
Ohn&Lolfli  of  tna 
ladyLonlBO.    i 


L  SloiT  in  T«a  Ou^tan.  Cb«p.IX.  Ut 

■h  C<niDtla>— Birkrhin  IN 

Apun  ZLVIL— ZLIX...^ IS 


Onlr  »  BuliiMi . 

Oiydeo.    Cbapwn  I.,  II. 

Sir  Henry  T«jlor'»  Antoblogisphy 


Beiul  Story.     By  U>y 


MJ^nin"  

Th*  SecFBi  of  tba  Bnuk.    A  P(i«i 

CbronlcLM  o(  Bnglish  CooDttet— < 


ChaptsnllL— T     1S9 

1» 

, jQDtte«-Wilt»hJre  !;.'■.'"."  ■."!.".";  104 

Uhjptm*  lir.— LIV 110 


BtotyolOKy.    In  Tiro  PatM. 


Story  In  B«*a>  Cfa^Un. 


Lkdy  Lo**lao«.    OupMn  LV.,  tVI.  „ 


UMiiralD  London... 
i  B'TiDg  Bong.  A  ] 
L  Cjroup  of  Immona 


I*dj  LovelMe,    Chiipi*r»  LVn.— LIX. 


!LEA8cPERRII\iS'SAUCE 


Id  oouaeqaeooe  of  ImitoUoni  of  LEA  &  PBBSINB'  8AD0Z,  which  an  oaleuUUd  U 
dtoaire  tbe  pablio,  LEA  &  FEBBINB  be^  to  draw  attentioo  to  the  foot  that  Moh  Bottli 
of  the  OriKtnsI  sad  Genuine  WOBOBSTEBSHIBE  SAUCE  be«rB  titeir  BigiuUnra,  thiu— 


^e^z^()mv7 


«22*35«^ 


Sold  Wholwale  by  the  Froprietora,  WoroBeter  t  CROSSE  and  BLAOKWSLL,  London 
Eiport  Oilmen  genenllj.     Bet«il  by  Dealers  in  Sknoee  throaghoot  the  World. 


NUBSE  EDDA^S 

INFANT'S 

CABSINATIVE 

Perfectly  h/irmlem ;  U  viay  be  uted 

freely  tuqfteit  at  detired. 

Gunnlend  enUrelr  fne  <roDi  Uf  opUlH  er 

iwiiouioi  itninf  Ktuw  lledidtie ;  lU  cOict  it 

instvit    in  relievinf  InEuti   from 

OBIPBS.  Wnrp  AHP  POLIO. 


F>^iiM.f< 


tUCkrm 


T.  gSAimO,  Chemirt,  St.  PMJ'i.LondoiL, 


MANUFAOTURER8  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


WM.  POLSON'S 


CORN   FLOUR 


The  Original  and  ririt 

Uannfactured  In  Great  Britain.    

Unrl-TBlled     Food    of   Health   for  Children  and  Invalids. 

The  Bast  Known  Material  for  Puddinsa.  Onatards,  Oakas,  Blanc-mang 

^    And  a  Variety  of  DEU0I0U8  PBEPAKATIONS  FOR  THE  TABI.E. 

IrnrPMkttli  w*rru[adPiue,udtUnoiinaqu]ltlMU«o«rtlllaabyawhla:baitm*dlo>l*nUiadllMlnlliekii]gtI< 
Tb*  loMit  ftfbnM  1— '' It  ii  prattntlili  to  now  dMvtptiOBi  of  Arrewrsot,  OD  moHiui)  ot  Ui  SwMUr  rivrour.'* 
Ca.IimiRis,  ButrJiUeBdntoEaoTasmentroodCoUMUoBMEnuuwtog,  lniinoMb>(k«)UaalHtBi«n,  utid 
"I  an  u  wall  tUititi  with  yoni  Con  Hot  ttW  I  hnra  lifin  dlrantJoM  lorlli  bm  In  my  own  fMnUy." 

WILLIAM  POLSON  &  CO..  PAISLEY  AND  LONDON 


Part  198,  Nkw  SranB.— Jura,  1886. 


\ 


\. 


^ 


Id?' 


WHAT  ALOIIE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST  MORAL  FROM  THE  TALE  OF  LIFE? 

**  AA7^^^  '  *.*^**  what  best  dign{6es  the  present  and  consecrates  the  past«  what  alone  enables 
V  V      ui  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  Tale  of  Life,  what  sheds  the  purgst  light  u^oh 
our  reason,  what  gives  the  firmest  strength  to  our  religion,  what  is  best  fitted  to  so/Um  the 
heart  of  man  and  elevate  his  soul,  I  would  answer,  with  Lassues,  it  is 

IT  is  estimated  by  a  very  low  calculation  that  at  least  £80,000,000  are  lost  every  year  in 
consequence  of  those  diseases  which  the  Science  of  Hygiene  teaches  us  how  to  etvoia. 

ii-^  cCpVPHOID  FEVER  alone  kilk  80.000  every  year  in  this  Country ;  as  only  about  15  per 
g^^  X  cent,  of  those  attacked  die,  there  must  be  at  least  1M,000  cases  every  year,  and  it 
7~Wi  "  Pro^blc  that  the  number  is  CONSIDERABLY  GREATER/'— Dr.  Newsholme. 

WHAT  mind  can  grasp  the  loss  to  mankind  and  the  misery  entailed  that  these  figures  reveal? 
What  dashes  to  the  eanh  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  alliances,  blasts  so  many 
aunpidoos  enterprise*,  as  untimely  death  ?  To  sav  nothing  of  the  immense  increase  of  rates  and 
taxes  arising  from  the  loss  of  the  bread  wmner  of  families. 

W£  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AT  THE  MERCY  OF  THE  IGHORANT  AHD  CARELESS. 

IN  order  to  prevent  a  disease  it  is  necessarjr  to  remove  its  Causes  ;  by  that  means  you  hinder 
^  the  germ  or  poison  firom  gaining  admissioa,  at  the  same  time  you  mast  sustain  tho  vital 
powers  by  adding  to  the  blood  what  is  continually  being  lost  from  various  causes,  and  by  that  means  you  prevent  the  poison  being 
retained  in  the  blood.    The  efiect  of 


Is  to  take  away  all  morbid  poison  and  to  supply  that  which  promotes  a  healthy  secretion, 

HUNDREDS  op  THOUSANDS  OP  LIVES  MAY  BE  SAVED  ANNUALLY,  AND  MILLIONS 
FREED  FROM  INCALCULABLE  SUFFER! NG.^Millions  have  died  from  Preventible  Diseases  in  this  Country.-- 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  avert  this.  With  each  bottle  of  END'S  FRUIT  SALT  is  wrapped  a  large  Illustrated  Sheet, 
showing  thb  best  means  of  stamping;  out  Infectious  Diseases^  Fevers,  Blood  Poisons,  &c  If  this  invaluable  information 
were  universally  carried  out,  many  forms  of  Disease  now  producmg  much  havoc  would  cease  to  exist,  as  Plagub,  Lbprosv,  &c., 
have  done,  when  the  true  cause  has  become  kn^nvn, 

THE  SECRET  OP  SUCCESS.^"  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  success.  A  score  of 
abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely  enough  to 
deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original 
channel,  oould  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.  —Adams. 

Ch\JT\Q\H,—Bxamwe  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  "RftO'S  PRUIT  SALT/'    WitM^uiiitycu 
have  been  im^ted on  by  a  worthless  imttattOH.    SOLD  BV  ALL  C/f£M/STS, 


Pnpand  only  at  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,  Hatcluun,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 


TRADE 


I 


MARK. 


DEWHURST'S 

SEWING 

COTTON 


Dewhnrst's  Cottons 

ARE  THE  BEST 
For  Hftnd  or  Kachine  Use. 

These  Cottons  have 
been  awarded  PRIZE 
MEDALS  for  QENE- 
RAL  EXCELLENCE 
OF  QUALITY  wher- 
ever exhibited. 


The    "THREE  SHELLS"  BRAND 
Ifl  Strong,  Even,  Elastlo,  and  Free  firom  Knots. 

LATEST    AWABDB-OOLD    BIBDAX.,    AM8TK&DAK    INTK&NATIONAL    IXHXBXTXOK,    1883. 

GOLD   MBDAXi,   CALCUTTA   XZHIBXTION,    1883-4. 

John  Dewhurst  &  Sons,  Belle-Vue  Mills,  Skipton. 


ifa 


Singers 
Sewing 


10  7.  Biaommt  In  Oath. 

ON   n/e   PER 

HIRE  U  D  WEEK 

With  the  Option  of  Poiohaie. 


CAUTION. 

TO  AVOID  DECEPTION,  touy 
only  at  the  OfElcee  of  the 
Company* 

MAK.iOIUKirT     If  OB     TUB 
UirXTKD    KlITGDOK, 

39,    F08XB&  LAIB. 
LOHDOH, 

aad  403  BnnohM 
phoat 


Machines. 


thtonghoal 
Wtat 
Bzitaiiu 


ADTEaTISBMEirra. 

DO    NOT    LET   YOUR    CHILD    DIEI       ooDQHft  oolds,  BHONOHrm 

>    FBUKiniHiuiiiErs POWDEBS PREVEimioiivuisfoiis,     ■  FENHINGS' 

'  ABB  OOOUNO  A»p  SOOTHina. 5    I    11  IIP     HFAIFR^ 

TBI  Ban  BHHMDT  TO  OUBI  HI. 


FENNIMCS'  CHILDREN'S  POWDERS,^  _.^_,_^^ 

for  OhildreD Onttliig  their TM>Ui.topwT~it  OoiiTiJaiwi.    B       SM ^^-tCiT^iti.  wLd^^m 


3    Smlf^^m^H 


DAVY'S  DIAMOND  CEMENT 

Ii  tba  hurdwt,  WngheBt,  mai  most  BndnrinK  Cemmt  aver 
diMOTona. 

It  want^j  ud  sHtlr  mudi 
OhlUi  Qliu,  Fhdj  AiUdIh, 
Ftpln  Kuhj,  TD71.  Fonlli, 
BhiU,  Bon*,  Bnikan  Fipti.VuM, 
Jigi,  VsuMf,  no.,  Olgkr  Hslden, 
Fiutun  iMunti,  sto.,  ud  fa 
(kitoaiBg  tip*  on  BlllUid  Ona 
!■  BiiriviUod. 

s.  Port 

BMCLAY  A  SOUS,  85,  Faniagdoii  St,  London. 


BORWICK'S  CUSTARD  POWDER 


HOLLOWAYS  PILLS 


THn  FAIIOUB  FlKQiT  KBDIOUE  Ii  luiulM  li  tli* 
Oia  of  iD  DISOBDBU  «f  tb*  UVEB,  BTOHAOH,  ud 
BOTSU>  A  eBBlT  FUEIFIER  of  Ui«  BLOOD.  A 
7DWSBFDL  UTIQOUTOS  sf  tb*  Bnt««i  If  nliili« 
Am   WBUnn  ud  DBBIUTX,  ud  ti  ndnlW  1b 


"FOB  SHE  BLOOD  IS  TBB  UFE." 


CLARKES 


WOmi)  FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE. 


THE  LIKCOLir  &  MIDLAirD  OOTTNTIES 
DSUQ  OOUFAHT,  LIHOOLN. 


BLAIR'S 
GOUT 
PILLS. 


Frampton'i 
Mof 


THE  GREAT  REMEDY  FOR  GOUT 
RHEUMATISM,  SCIATIGA,  &  LUMBAGO. 

ind  curtd  in  •  ftw  i^  by  Sm  ^CU&ibl 

TIKK  Pilli  require  no  rciInuDt  of  diet 
dunnjf  their  lue,  AndmncertaiD  to  prevent 
t]»  ducuc  juuckJDE  my  vilai  part. 
Sold  by  all  Chemiiu  U  IL  I%A, 


THlSucellcDl  Fimilv  Medicine  is  the 
mm  effeclive  matey  for  iDdiscstion  - 
Bilioui  uid  L<ver  CompluDtL 

For  FEMALES  Ihcn  PUlt  ue  tnily 
uceJIent,  removing  Hudachc,  Dtpreuion 
of  Spirit!,  Dulneu  of  Sichc,  Ncrvoiu 
AffestioDi,  Blatchu,  Ftmplei,  Sailowneas 
«r  die  Skin,  uid  Give  i  boltay  bloom  tQ 


All  CbemiHi,  u  II.  i^d.  &  M.  yd.  pM- bax. 


BEsaaHBi 


SSSSS3SXS 


"That  DijaGBnrn^  Biro3(TOBT  ov  roBoorrxN  u>kb,  'Votxs  aw)  Qvxbiis.'" 

i?d{nMtrsr7^  Review,  Ooto1i)»r|  1880. 

Vow  ready,  prioe  10m,  6d.  eaoh»  oloth  lx)ftrd0|  with  Tory  Oopioiui  Index, 

NOTES    AKD    QUEEIES. 

Vols.  I.  to  X.     SIXTH  8EBIES. 


Yolmnes  L  to  X.  of  the  Sixth  Series  of  Noris  ikd  Quxbiks  oontain,  in  addition  to  a  great  Tariety  of 

similar  Notes  and  Replies,  Articles  of  Interest  on  tiiie  following  subjects  : 


English,  Iriflh,  and  ScottlBh  History. 

The  FlftguM  of  1605  and  1026— Wolves  in  Borland— 
Prices  in  the  Middle  Ages— bxecntioiiB  of  174ft~-Tbe 
<*lleel  Tab  Plot "— Episcopaoy  in  Bootland— Enffliah 
Roman  Oatholio  ICartyn— Hereward  le  Wake^Hldmg- 
Piaoee  of  Uharlee  II.— Where  did  Edward  II.  die?— 
Battle  between  Armies  of  Baetonius  aod  Boadioea— 
William  III  at  the  BatUe  of  the  Bovoe— "The  Green 
Ba^"-— Oonildeiitial  Lstten  to  James  11.  about  Ireland- 
Anne  Bolern's  Heart— Hubert  de  Bnrgh— Henry  Martin 
the  Begidde— Lord  Hnssey  and  the  Linoolnahire  Re- 
bellion. 

Biography. 

Lnis  de  Oamoens— Thomas  Bell— Oromwidl— William 
Penn— Nell  (vwynne— Coleridge— Cnrll  the  Bookseller— 
Sir  John  Ohake— Oibson«Bisbop  of  London— Thorpe  the 
Arphttect-Sir  BiOhaid  WhittlDgton— Oharles  Wolfe. 

Bibliography  and  Literary  History. 

Bbakspeariana— Ohap-Book  Notes— "Adeste  Fideles"— 
'*  The  Land  of  the  Leal  "—John  Gilpin-"  Reynard  the 
Fox"—"  Lead,  kindly  Light  *'— Rabelais— London  Pub- 
lishers of  18th  Century- The  Welsh  Testament— The 
Libraries  of  Balliol.  All  Soul«\  Brssenoseijmd  Queen's 
Colleges,  Oxford- Key  to  **  Bndymion  "—Early  Roman 
Catholic  Magasinee— Stuart  Liieratore— The  Libraries 
of  Eton,  and  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge— "Dame 
Eunspa"  Bibliography— Unpublished  Letters  of  Or. 
Johnson—"  Rook  of  Am"— "Eikon  Basilike  Deutera" 
—William  of  Tyre— Bibliography  of  Skating- "The 
Book  "—Notes  on  the  "  Religio  Mediot  "—Authorship  of 
the  "Imitstio"— Tristram  Bhandy— Critical  Notes  of 
Charies  Lamb. 

Popular  Antiqioities  and  Folk-lore. 

Blavonio  Mythology— Folk-lore  of  Leprosy— Lycan- 
thropy— North  Italian  Folk-loro— Friday  unlucky  for 
Uarriage— West  Indian  Superstitions—"  Milky  Way  "— 
Folk-lore  of  Birds— Feather  Superstition— Medical  and 
Funeral  Folk-lore. 


Poetry,  Ballads,  and  Drama. 


Jonea"  on  the  Frendh 


-Rogers's  "Pleasures  of  Memory 
over  the  Border"— SwUt's  Verses  on  his  own  Death— 
Tennyson's  "Palaoe  of  Art"— Ballad  of  "William and 
*Maxg<i''et''— The  Australian  Drama— Poem  by  J.  M. 
Keaie— SheUey's  "Ode  to  Mont  Blanc"— Hymns  by 
Ohas.  Wesley—"  Crocs  Purposes  "—Tennyson's  "Dream 
of  Tair  Women"-—*'  Logie  o'  Buohan." 

Popnlar  and  Proverbial  Sayings. 

"  To  rule  the  roast "— "  Licked  into  shape  "— "  Bosh  "— 
—Joining  the  majority— tTp  to  snuff- ^'To  the  bitter 
OBd"— Conspicuous  by  his  abseDoe— Play  old  Goose- 
berty— "  The  grey  mara  is  the  better  horse  "—Bred  and 
bom— Drank  as  David's  sow— Cut  off  with  a  Bhi)Ung— 
TlB«nuni7^-<3ettiag  into  a  scrtpe. 


Philology. 

Tennis— Piuale—Riokets—ABiarioan  Spelling— Snob— 

Jollr-Boyoottinff-Arffosy— Jsonet— Bedford— Maiden 
in  Place-names— i>eok  of  Cards— Masher— Belfrey— Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram  —  Hearse  —Whittling — Beef -eater- 
Boom- At  bay. 

Oenealogy  and  Heraldry. 

The  Arms  of  the  Popes— Courtesy  Titles— Rolls  of  Arms 
—Book-plates— Earldom  of  Mar— Arms  of  the  See  of 
York— Fitshardinges  of  Berkeley— Heraldic  Differences 
—  Barony  of  Valoinea— Colonisl  Arms— Earldom  of 
Ormonde— The  Violet  in  Heraldry— Arms  <rf  Vssco  da 
Chima— Seal  of  the  Templars— Earldom  of  Suffolk. 

Fine  Arts. 

Hogarth's  only  Landsoapa— The  "Honn "of  Raphael— 
Rubens's  "  Daniel  and  the  Lions"- Early  Qlllrv«^ 
Retsoch's  OntHnes— Portraits  of  Byron— Velasquez  and 
his  Works -Tassie's  Medallions— Copley's  "Attack  on 
Jersey." 

Ecclesiastical  Hatters. 

The  Revised  Version— Pulpits— The  Episoopal  Wig— 
Vestments— Temporal  Power  of  Bishops— Bsster  Sepul- 
chres—Oanoniaauon—Tha  Baailioan  Rite— The  Scotdsh 
Office— Tulohau  Bishops— Ssventeenth  Century  "  Indul- 

fence"— The  "Month's  Mind"— Clergy  hunting  In 
carlet— The  Irish  Hierarchy- Libraries  in  Churohes— 
Lambeth  Degrees— Fifteentn  Century  Bood-Soreens«- 
Franoiscans  in  Scotland— Bishops  of  Dunkeld- Prayer* 
Book  Rule  for  Easter— Fur  Tippets -The  Church  in  the 
Channel  Isles— Metrioal  Paslms— Order  of  Adminis* 
tration. 

Olassieal  Subjects. 

"Persii  Satir»"— Roman  Arithmetio— The  Alaetor  of 
Augustus— "AeervuB  Mercuril**— "  Vescus"  in  Georgics 
iii.  175— Oppisn— Juvenal's  Satire  ii.— TranslitM'ation 
of  Iliad  i.— Aristophanes'  "  Ranie  "— Simplioins  on  Epic- 
tetDS— Tablet  of  Uebea— Imitative  Verse— "  FtoUx  quern 
faciunt,"  ttc. 

Topography. 

Grub  Street— Porto  del  Popolo— "  Turk's  Head  "  Bagnio 
—The  Old  Comer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral— Thames 
Embankments- Statue  in  Brasenose  Quadrangle — 
Middle  Temple  Lane— Ormond  Street  Chapel— Roman 
Villa  at  Sandown— Ashbamham  House— Carew  Castle 
— Rushton  Hall,  Westenhaugh— Welton  Honse. 

Miscellaneous. 

ChristianNsmeB— BlectLon  Colonrs— Buried  AHva— O.K. ' 
—Ladies'  Olubs—Zoedone— Berkeley  Square  Mystery— 
Wffe  Belling— The  Telepbone-49orutin  de  Lists— Croco- 
dile's Tears- Jingo —The  Gipsies  — HaU- Fire  Ohab— 
TsrotB— Tobacco  in  England— Sea  Sickness  unknown  to 
the  Ancients— Names  of  American  States  Oai^iqate— 
Fenisle  Soldiers  and  Bailors  —  Miitletoe  —  Giants — 
JewpBses  and  Wigs— Memori9s  of  Trafalgar  -Orscn  ^yes 
—Beanm^taitne— Secret  Chambers  iii  Ancient  Houses 
—The  Bonaparte-Pattetaon  Marriage— Ane  of  Spades- 
Wig  Carlets— Female  ChnrDhwardens—^ha  Ond*- 
fiooseiif  ^^ys-^Ohareh  Register*— Ajia-ln*ana--^0, 
"-NapQisoa's  Legaoy  to-Csntillon, 


PabUihed  by  JiON  0.  FRAITCOS,  flO,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London,  S.W. 
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■4  ADTBRTiaBMBNIS. 

Parkes'    Patent   Compound  -  Magnets 

■T  tauB  Ptcttuut  comrKucnoH  lu  umntam  powbbpvi,  mo  kudilt  rbubtb 
NEURALQIA,  RHEUMATISM,  BLOOD  &  NERVE  AFFE0TION8. 

IHBIB  FIR7XCT  COHTCNIENCB,  SArBTI,  AHB  UnCIEHCT  ABB  tigt  DIBFLICIKO  TBI  NI  Or 

InjariooB  Drnga  and  DangeroPB  Qalvanio  Oarrepta!   a  Benefioial  DiBooYflry. 


Ha.  I.— To  DM  u  AtdIi^  Ntcklat,  i.  J. 
Mo.  ■■—Pad  for  Kaaralcte  la  Fac* 
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Tha  Spfiul  Rarlvar— 

Th*  Cliait  Stnnst^Mcr- 

■troDg,  g/-;  axtra  imwc  is  ■ 
Tha  Goliath  Belt- 

itroar.  ■■t'-i  ■stnitroDB  17  t 
gafora  tlili  lo'wittoa  tha  prieaa  wOoU 


PERMANENT    IN     POWER.  

Both  MKgttetS  kud  SpMUl  iLpplioacea  oftQ  bs  oomfivUbl/  and  oonUnDOnilj  worn  nader  Um  Clothing- 

WBITE    FOB 

Circulars)  Tesllmonlals,    and    List  of  Appointed  Agents; 

OB  SIITD   FOSTAIi   OBDBB  FOB  THE 

Uagnett,  Ac,  which  will  dt  oooa  be  forwuded  Foat  Free  b;  the  Proprioton : 

JEVONS  BROS.,  166,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 

(MANUFA0TOBY-BIBMIN3HAM. ) 


HOW   TO    BECOME   WITTY. 

B;  ths  Anihor  of  "  Bsfor*  I  Began  to  Bpeak."  Foot  tre*  KL 
"  fUa  IreaUu  U  LhonsbUnl  and  toll  of  ratln." 

IlKTarj'  Waiid. 
"Anyone   arlatng   rrom   a.  peniial  of   Uiii   lictla  book 

vfiUioucproatmiu(b«  wJtloiiiQdHd."— aid,  GliBgow. 

14,  WMteOiu'i  Btraet.    BookiUIli  and  Bookiallan- 

THE   BEAUTIES   OP   "PESTUS." 

By  a  Blndesc.    P«t  fm  ]■„  bonud  Ii. 
"  It  awakma  a  daalia  (a  penus  Uis  origbiaL''— Qiitm. 

II  *  Co.    BooItataU*  And  BeokMUert. 


HOWE'S 

PATENT  SPRING  BEDS 

CHEAP,  CLEAR,  COHFOBTABLE. 

STSOKQ,  PORTABLE. 
Frlsa  HadAl,  HsAlth  ZxhlblUott,  1BB4. 

HOWE'S 

PATENT  SPRING  MAHRESS 

THE  CHEAPEST,  CLEANEST,  HOST 

COHFOSTABLB  HATTBESS  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

Frla«  Modal,  Healtb  Bxhlbltion,  18M. 

Bote  Agmta  for  the  above, 

I24i  NEWGATE   STREET.  E.O. 


TABLE  GLASS    OF  ALL   KINDS. 


GLASS    SHADES, 

GLASS  FLOWEII  STAMPS  rat  TABLE  OtCORATIllllS. 

OEOBGE  HOnOHTOIT  AND  SOK, 

88,  KIOH  KOI.BOag,  LOgPOW.  W. 


lOUiTlioibaoil,  poat  tier,  OH. 

BeforeTBegin 
toSieaL 

^ABABT. 

Sedlcaud  to  anrrana  whs 

"  Bcfora  I  B«sn  to  Speak, 
br  a  Bain,  and  Hov  to  Ba- 
eoBH  WUCTi.  br  tte  aaate 
Aotbia  On«M  FrintlliB 
Work*.  1*.  1 
8bt«l,   Lisdtin). 


EAILWAX  BOOXaULU  AMD  DOOXaBLUSA. 


«^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    GREAT     REMEDY 

For  Headache,  Sea  or  Bflioiui  Sioknesa,  Ck)nBtipatton,  Indigestion,  Lassitude,  Low  Spirits,  Heartburn,  and 
Feverish  Golds,  prevents  and  quickly  relieves  or  cores  the  worst  form  of  Typhus,  Scarlet,  Jnngle,  and 
other  Fevers,  Prickly  Heat,  Small  Pox,  Measles,  Eruptive  or  Skin  Complaints,  and  various  other  altered 
Conditions  of  the  Blood.    <'It 

"SAVED     MY    LIFE;" 

*'  for  the  Fever  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  me.  In  a  few  days  I  was  quite  well." — Sxtraet  from  UUef 
of  C.  Fitagerald,  Esq.,  formerly  Correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Quardian  in  Albania,  referring  to 

LAMPLOUQH'S    PYRETIC    SALINB, 
to  the  importance  of  the  discovery  and  the  immense  value  of  which  Drs.  Morgan,  Turley,  Gibbon, 
Sparks,  Dowsing,  Stevens,  Carr  Jackson,  and  many  other  Medical  Gentlemen  have  given  unqualified 
testimony. 

In  Patent  OlAse-fltoppered  Bottles,  2s.  ed.,  4&  6d.,  lis.,  and  2l8.  each. 

To  be  obtained  of  say  Ohemlit  or  Fstant  Hedioine  Dealer ;  and  of  H.  LAHFLOnOH,  113,  Eolbom,  London.  RO 

SULPHOLINE 

LOTION. 

The  Cure  for  Skin  Diseases. 

IK  A  FEW  DAYS  ERUPTIONS,  PIMPLES,  BLOTOHES, 
ENTIRELY  FADE  AWAY. 

BEAUTIFULLY  FRAGRANT.  PERFECTLY  HARMLESS. 

CURES  OLD-STANDING  SKIN  DISEASES. 

REMOVES  EVERY  KIND   OP  ERUPTION,  SPOT,  OR 

BLEMISH,  AND  RENDERS  THE  SKtN  OLEAR. 

LOGKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

The  Best.       The  Saltet.      Tlie  Clieapest. 


PEPPER'S 

quinine  and  iron 

»^^"&e¥g\^^^™'       tonic 

GREAT  BODILY  STRENGTH,  GREAT  NERVE  STRENGTH, 
GREAT  MENTAL  STRENGTH,  GREAT  DIGESTIVE  STRENGTH. 

Bottloo,  2s.  6d.  and  4t.  6d.    Sold  eveiy where. 


THB  SAFEST 
ANTIBILIOUS 

MBDICINB. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
AND  PODOPHYLLIN. 

A  FLDID  LIVES  KBDIOHTB,  WITEOUT  KEBOTJBY. 

Sold  every  where. 


Manuiacturen  by  Special 
Appointments  to 

A.BJL 

ass 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
Crown  Princtss  of  Germany. 


IRISH  not  Only  EXCEL  FOREIGN  LINENS  as  'DAYUQHT  DOTH 

a  LAMP,'  but  are  CHEAPER. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

Send  Samples  and  Price  Lbts  of  any  of  the  followinic  Goods,  post-free  to  any  part  of  the  World. 

IDICIIPAMDDIP  AllPurb  Flax.—'  '  The  Cambrics  of  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 

InlOll     UHIVIDIIIU     (kbmmbd  FOR  use)        world- wide  fame."— TA^  ^m^^m. 

Children's,  xx.  5<il  per  doz.;  Ladles',  as.  6d,  per  doz.;  Gentlemen's, 

rUuKt  I      llANUIltnull  I  tr  w!        Hemstitch'bd— Ladies',  js.  itd.  per  doz. :  Gentlemen's,  6r.  ^d.  perdoz. 

COLLARS.— Ladies'  and  Children's  3-fold,  ^t.  6d.  per  doz. ;  Gentlemen's  4-fold, 
4X.  ixd.  to  51.  izdf  per  doz. 

CUFFS.— For  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  5^.  xtd,  to  loz.  gd.  per  doz. 

"Their  Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cu.ls,  Shirts,  &c.,  have  the  merits  of  excellence 
and  cheapness."— Ctf«r/  Circuiar. 


IRISH  LINEN 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS: 


Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  fully  bleached,  2  yds  wide,  zr.  iid,  per  yd.,  9%  yds  ,  at.  A%d,  per  yd. 
IQIQIJ  liyCyCs  ^^^  ^^^  durable  article  made,  and  far  superior  to  any  foreign  manufactured  goods).  Roller 
Inlvll     LlnLnO  ■   TowelUng,  18  ins.  wide,  aH^^.  per  yd.    Surphce  Linen.  Z%d,  per  yd.  Linen  Dusters,  y.  yd,.  Glass 


Cloths,  41-.  6d.  per  doz.    Fine  Linens  and  Lmen  Diaper,  xo^.  per  yd. 


Are  one  of  thoie  nre  Medicines  ndiich,  for  their  extraordinary  properties,  haye  gained  an  afanoat 

UNIVERSAL   REPUTATION. 

During  a  period  of  nearly  Fiptv  Years  they  have  been  used  most  extensively  as  a  Fmrniif  MtdidiUt 
thousands  having  found  them  a  simple  and  safe  remedy  and  one  needfiil  to  be  kept  always 
at  hand. 

These  Pills  aic  purdy  V^etable,  being  enHreiy  Jrte  from  Mtrcury  0t  mmjf  oiMtr  Mintral, 


vege 
hiUki 


Z 


and  those  who  may  noi  hitherto  liave  proved  their  efficacy   will  do  well  to  give  them  a 
trial. 

Recommended  for  Disorders  of  the  Hbad,  Chsst,  Bowbls,  Livbr,  and  Kidnkts  ;  also  in  Rhbitmatism,  Ulcbbs,  SokbIi 
aad  all  Skim  Dimmsbs— theee  Pills  being  a  direct  Pmti/hr^ihg  Blood,    In  Boxes,  7K<L|  Is.  l^d.,  and  2b.  9d.,  by 

Qt.  WHBLPTON  &  BON,  8,  CRANB  OOUBT,  FLBBT  STBBBT,  LONDON. 

Aii4  HAt  free  to  any  pact  of  tHie  Vailed  Kingdom  oo  leoeipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps.   SoU  h  ^  Cksmistt  mi  Homi 

MMd  Jtof90d» 


ADTEBTIBBMENT8. 


HEAL  &  SON. 


BEDBTEAIW,— S  ft.  Ibok  Fbincb,  from  lOi. 

8  ft.  Bum  French,  from  4Se. 
BEDSIKa.— IClTT»ssH,  3  ft.,  from  11a. 

A  NEW  BFaiNQ  MATTBBSS,  warranted  gooA 
MidBW-rioBable,  3ft.,ES«, ;  4tt.  6in.,  408. 
HBAL'S  PATENT  80MMIEE  ELASTIQUK 
POBTATIF,  of  whioh  30,000  liave  been  sold,  is 
the  beat  Spring  UattreM  yot  inveated ;  S  ft.  40s. ; 
6  ft.,  6Ss.  Thii,  with  a  Frenoh  MatticBS,  makes 
loxniiouH  bed. 


DEOOOATED  STJITEB,  from  £8  10a. 
BUITEfi   OF   WHITE   ENAUBL,  ■imilar  to 

that  in  the  Health  Ezhibitioa,  from  £1^ 
AflH  AND  WALNUT  SUITES,  from  *12  12i. 

BOBEENS,  initable  foe 
EASY  CHA.IBS,  from  S6l. 
COUCHES,  from  7Sb. 


niiiBtMitod  Catalofm^wltb  Price  Uat  of  Bedding,  Proe  by  Post 

19B  to   198.    TOTTENHAM     CO^tJRr    RQ A D. 


Lre 

uocoa 


a  man  of  builnau  or  laboarer, 


If  jon  an  raffsrbig  from  orar  m 

If  TOa  an  married  or  ibiffls, 
Irioloiau,  lake 

Who«i«r  ron  are,  wharmsr  yot 
rUbont  mta^ealatt,  oat  boHl*  ol 
rfll  do  mora  good  than  £t  In  all  oU 

HaTe  ;oa  dftfiftaf  tidaqi,  or 
niedllyoDlake 

If  jon  h>Ta  flatnlouir,  rheom 


by  fbe  itrain  ot  yoor  dollea, 
P   BJTT"*- 

Ightwort,  6 

;  or  drlnkme,  aor  mdlicndan  oi 

HOP   BITTERS. 

or  yoone,  rieh  or  poor,  toBe 


lUmnlanW,  and  take 


IfTCoaraamanaf  iBttan,  loIUas  over  roninudnlght  work,  t"  reitdie  bcaln  and  nerva  waaU  tain 
HOP   pITTERS. 
mtf,  anr  mdlicndan  or  diaaipation,  take 


g,  riim  gr  poor,  tiuiiiiag  trom  poor  hBolth  or  Usiniibbur  an  a  bed 

Mop  bitters. 

ara,  whanaTer  von  reel  that  vonr  HTuam  naaom  oleanalnff,  tonioff,  or  ttfrnniallnr 

HOP   BITTERS 
a  meduilnaa  or  dookir  ■  vleita. 
rmmrTi  eomplaiiit.  dlieaw  of  Iha  ibmaA,  bowil;  Altod,  tiw,  or  turiwt  t    Ton  Will  be 

HOP   BITTERS. 
jam,  or  EODt,  or  an  »tinply  ailing,  are  weak  and  lov^apliUad,  ti7  it  I     JUk  joor 

ham  —TeJaiiadraJa.      rof  wait  Iq 


THE   SUMMER   SUN   AND   DUST. 

LadlMwmBnd  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR  a  moat  c«>1Idk  and  lefraafalDir 
prepaiation  for  tha  complaxlon.  dUponicg  ih&  clood  of  languor  and  nUaxatJon.  allaflng 
all  heat  and  irriiabillly,  and  ImmadlatelT  affording  the  ploulng  KuUIon  attending 
reatoied  ebuUcitf  and  hcalthfiil  alate  of  tha  akin.  Traoklei,  Tan,  Gpota,  Plmplei, 
Flnihra,  and  Disooloratlons  are  alH  eradicated  b;  ita  application.  61iea  «.  U,  and 
ea.ed.prr  bottla. 
I  ROWLAND'S  MACA66AR  OIL,adeKihtrn11rfrBBi«ntaiidtnuiq>arant 

prapaiatlon,  and,  bi  an  invlfforator  and  beauliflar  ot  tha  hair,  befoiid  all  preoedanb 
SUM.  S".  Sd..  7>.,I0b  M.  (fgnal  to  four  uuall),  and  »■.  per  bottla. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  or  Paarl  ScoUfriei!,  a  White  Powder  oompoondad 
ot  tha  rarut  and  moat  fragrant  BiDilci.  ItbestowaontheTettli  a  Paarl-likaWhitenaa, 
freaa  Ibam  f  nnn  Tartar,  and  Imparti  to  (he  Gnma  a  healthy  ftrmnwa,  and  to  tha  Breath 
.   Si.  9d.  par  box. 

V  Axijdr  " Rmtlanff*"  ArUoUi. 


BOi  by  Chmnitti  and  Ptrfmm 
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ALL  THE  Y£A£  BOUM). 


CCondncted  by 


might  never  be ;  Beniarda  dared  not  couoit 
upon  her  power  over  him  so  far.  Never- 
theless, he  had  already  drawn  back  once, 
and  the  threat  was  meant  in  this  wise :  she 
must  cease  to  influence  her  husband  or 
she  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  last 
forfeit. 

Misinterpretation  of  the  fact  was  im- 
possible. There  symbolised,  it  was  true 
by  a  flower,  yet  evidently  intended  to 
symbolke,  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  her 
husband's  redemption.  She  might  save 
him,  or  try  to  save  him,  if  she  would, 
but  her  own  life  must  be  yielded  in 
exchange.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
carry  the  hideous  travesty  to  Edgeworth 
and  teU  him  all  But  she  hesitated 
in  pauiful  conflict.  She  could  not  thus 
bear  to  overshadow  his  joy  in  this  home- 
coming, for  joy  it  evidently  was  to  him  in 
spite  of  tiie  dark,  troubled  thoughts  that 
ever  and  anon  came  to  doud  it.  There 
was  something  odious,  moreover,  in  the 
notion  of  having  to  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  under  his  roof. 

She  dreaded  the  storm  of  vindictive 
passion  such  a  revelation  would  be  sure  to 
ddl  forth. 

Yet  she  hesitated.  What  if  any  harm 
should  happen  to  her,  Edgeworth  being 
unwarned  9  Would  he  ever  forgive  her  1 
Would  she  be  able  to  forgive  herself! 

On  a  sudden  she  heard  his  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  and  seizing  the  hateful  thing, 
buried  it,  shattered  to  fragments,  under 
the  smouldering  ashes. 

<<You  bok  ruffled,"  Edgewordi  said, 
coming  in.  "  Has  anything  vexed  you  %  " 
She  bent  low  over  the  tiny  vase,  in 
which  she  was  now  placing  iha  flower  she 
had  worn  at  dinner — a  gorgeous  heartsease 
of  velvety  purple,  starred  with  deep  gold.  * 
^'Your  own  imagination  is  to  blame," 
she  said  with  forced  gaiety.  "Why  did 
you  ever  make  me  see  a  death's  head  in 
my  favourite  flower  1  Just  before  you 
came  in  I  could  see  one  distinctly.  The 
illusion  is  gone  now." 

Edgeworth  frowned  i  the  thought  struck 
him  that  some  inattention  on  the  part  of 
his  household  might  have  annoyed  her. 
And  the  fire  had  been  allowed  to  bum  low. 
He  stooped  to  make  it  up. 

"Manon  should  be  here,  anyhow,"  he 
said,  without  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

The  notion,  it  was  dear,  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  anything  of  this  kind 
could  have  happened  in  his  house. 

"  I  did  not  want  Marion ;  it  is  good  to 
be  i^one  sometimes,"  Beniarda  answered. 


not  having  yet  recovered  herself.  '*  Gro 
downstairs  and  smoke  your  cigar,  dear 
EdgewortL  Indeed,  I  do  not  want  you 
now." 

He  had  come  to  search  for  dears  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  now  left  her,  to 
reopen  the  door  a  moment  after.  Stealing 
up  to  the  white-draped,  dreamy  figure  by 
die  fireplace,  he  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered : 

"  You  have  no  regrets  9  " 

*'0h,  leave  me,  dearf"  she  cried. 
"  Begrets  —  regrets  I  Turn  blackguard, 
drink  yourself  inlo  a  sot,  kill  me  with  ill- 
usage,  and  I  should  have  no  regrets ;  only 
leave  me  now." 

A  word  as  passionate  he  had  also  to 
say. 

"  The  very  walls  must  not  hear  me,"  he 
said,  speaking  under  his  breath.  "  Yet  I 
must  speak.  Listen,  love.  You  will  never 
change  me,  but  a  taste  of  happiness  has 
made  me  greedy.  This  settling  down  is  a 
mere  blind,  a  pretence.  Hold  yoursdf, 
therefore,  in  readiness  for  a  sudden  start 
Three  months  of  my  life,  at  least,  you  shall 
have — ^yon  who  are  my  life  indeeil  I " 

He  vanished,  and  with  these  teixiUy 
vehement  words  the  scales  fell  from  the 
wife's  eyea.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
read  her  husband's  inmost  souL 

A  wild  dutching  after  happiness,  and  a 
desire  to  soothe  her  so  for  as  to  make  sudi 
compromise  possible  —  these,  then,  were 
the  reasons  that  actuated  him  now,  rather 
than  any  hesitation  on  moral  grounds.  He 
could  exult  in  the  thou^t  of  a  delidous 
holiday  with  her  in  some  sweet  Southern 
land — a  honeymoon  indefinitdy  prolonged, 
whilst  delibenttely  resolved  to  return  to  his 
former  career,  and,  in  one  sense,  and  that 
the  deepest,  Uve  apart  from  her  for  ever. 
This  respite  was  to  be  a  respite  from  deeds 
of  violence  and  crime — a  mere  truce  he 
was  willing  to  sign  for  her  sake. 

She  comd  deceive  hersdf  no  longer. 
Their  love  for  each  other  could  never  save 
him,  but  in  one  way.  What  if  this  over- 
mastering joy  were  to  be  turned  to  bitterest 
anguish  %  What  if  the  next  victim,  singled 
out  by  the  dark  Vehmgericht  to  which  be 
bdonged,  should  be  his  love,  his  wife  1 
Would  he  not  quail  then  1  Would  he  not 
refuse  to  move  another  step  in  the  path 
he  had  hitherto  followed  so  relentlessly  f 
Awful  as  were  these  thoughts,  Edgeworth 
desolate,  Edgeworth  frenzied  wiw  grief, 
they  were  far  more  endurable  to  her  than 
those  suggested  by  his  tumultuoudy  joyous 
words*   Happiness,  sunshine,  sweetest  com- 
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panionflhip,  whilst  oonBdenoe  slept !  No. 
Welcome  instead — ^a  thousand  times  wel- 
come— ^the  death's-head,  with  its  moral 
pointed  at  her,  thought  the  pale^  haughty 
Bemarda,  as  she  braced  herself  up  to 
tremendous  self-control  and  a  silence 
nothing  should  permit  her  to  break. 

Edgeworth,  blindly  clutching  after  care- 
less love  and  joy,  should  be  allowed  to  go 
his  own  way.  She  would  never  point  out 
the  hidden  danger.  He  should  never  know 
that  this  temporary  lapse,  this  apparent 
dereliction  on  his  part  was  to  be  avenged 
in  the  person  of  his  wifa  Death  for 
Bemarda  had  few  terrors ;  life,  fewer  seduc- 
tions stilL  Whikt  a  vestige  of  hope  had 
remained  to  her  of  checking  her  husband's 
awful  career,  life  was  very  precious  for  his 
sake.  When  it  became  plain  past  doubt 
that  love  to  her  meant  one  thing,  to  him 
another,  that  the  affection  he  had  to  give 
her  had  no  soul  in  it  at  all,  since  he  thought 
to  love  and  be  loved,  yet  could  live  un- 
worthily ;  then  she  had  no  refuge  to  fly  to 
but  the  desperate  hope  of  saving  him 
through  suffering  and  self-sacrifice. 

Marion's  presence  came  as  a  relief  to 
these  agoniseii  thoughts.  The  singing  girl 
soon  appeared  beaming  with  happiness ; 
no  daintier,  fairer  abigau  imaginable  than 
the  blonde,  rosy  Manon  in  her  new  pink 
gown  and  coquettish  white  muslin  apron. 

''Shall  you  be  happy,  think  youl" 
asked  her  mistress;  "are  your  fellow- 
servants  good  people  1 " 

"  So  good,"  said  the  girl,  kissing  a  fold 
of  Bemarda's  dressing-gown;  "we  have 
had  quite  a  party  downstairs  in  honour  of 
your  fetura  Each  of  us  had  leave  to 
invite  a  friend — that  made  eight,  and  what 
with  the  champagne  and  the  singing,  my 
head  goes  round." 

"  ^d  who  was  your  friend ) "  asked 
Bemarda. 

"  My  tenor,  of  course,"  replied  the  little 
maiden,  blushmg  to  her  pretty  ears. 

"  Well,  Marion  must  take  care  of  her  old 
mistress,"  Bemarda  said  sadly,  and  under 
one  pretext  and  another  she  retained  the 
girl  near  her,  till  she  heard  Edgeworth 
movins  in  the  next  room. 

Mucn  as  she  needed  solitude,  it  seemed 
unendurable  to  her  in  this  house  which 
was  now  her  home. 

CHAPTER  XIV.       REDEEMED. 

No  more  eager  or  confident  figure  than 
Edgeworth^s  threaded  the  London  streets 
on   New  Tear's  Day.     So  far  everything 


had  prospered  according  to  his  wishea 
He  had  never  for  a  moment  hoped  to 
manipulate  affairs  with  such  success.  His 
absence  for  a  time  seemed  now  compara- 
tively easy,  and  even  departure  need  not 
be  precipitate  or  secret^  only  that  he  pre- 
ferred ever  to  act  precipitately  and  secretly. 
In  the  least  thing  he  preferred  not  to  take 
the  world  into  his  confidence.  None  of 
his  household,  therefore,  not  even  Marion, 
knew  that  the  master  and  mistress  were  to 
start  for  a  foreign  trip  next  day;  Bemarda 
did  not  know  it  as  yet,  and  the  extrava- 
gantly buoyant  Edgeworth  was  now  hasten- 
mehome  to  tell  her. 

He  pictured  her  joy  at  the  news.  To 
be  free  to  live  for  each  other  for  twelve 
long  weeks,  three  whole  months;  would 
not  Bemarda  be  almost  satisfied  iJienI 
Loving  him  as  she  did,  she  must  be  ready 
to  accept  such  a  full  measure  of  happiness, 
and  leave  the  rest  for  a  time. 

To  his  extreme  discomfiture  Bemarda 
was  absent  with  Marion — ^no  one  knew 
anything  of  her  movementa  Edgeworth's 
nature  was  one  that  resented  checks.  He 
liked,  moreover,  with  all  a  lover's  jealous 
fondness,  to  be  informed  of  his  wife's 
movements  beforehand.  It  piqued  him  that 
she  should  not  tell  him  exactly  where  she 
was  to  be  found,  and  after  what  manner 
occupied,  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

Something,  moreover,  in  her  demeanour 
of  late  had  troubled  him,  a  dreiuniness,  a 
disposition  to  brood — a  habit  she  had  con- 
tracted of  seeming  aloof  from  him  when 
they  were  together.  He  tried  to  account 
for  this  change,  as  arising  from  a  natural 
feeling  of  strangeness  that  might  overtake 
her  on  first  coming  to  his  home.  Perhaps 
even — she  was  far  too  brave  and  too  proud 
to  give  utterance  to  auch  a  sentiment  — 
she  felt  a  certain  insecurity  under  his  roof. 
Well,  then,  it  was  time  for  both  to  get 
away  for  a  tima 

It  was  highly  characteristic  of  him  thait 
he  could  thus  shake  off  the  trammels  of 
self-enforced  duty;  so  much  the  better — or 
the  worse — ^for  his  cause,  he  said  reck- 
lessly. 

Without  any  apparent  effort  he  could 
thufl  make  a  compromise  with  gravest 
issues,  and  purchase  a  brief  spell  of  hap- 
piness, perhaps,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  at  the  price  of  disaster  to  his  countryi 
his  party's  collapse. 

Only  to  be  firee  with  Bemarda  1  To  live 
lazily  in  some  sweet  place  with  her  for  a 
little  while !  Then  they  might  bid  him 
commit  what  deeds   they  would!     But 
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why  this  prolonged  absence  on  her  part 
from  home  9 

After  faming  and  fretting  for  an  hoar, 
at  last  it  occarred  to  him  that,  of  coarse, 
Bernarda  had  gone  to  her  old  homa  This 
forthcoming  joamey  had  been  mooted. 
She  knew  that  departure,  when  it  came, 
would  be  harried.  She  had,  of  course, 
gone  to  the  school  to  fetch  things  she 
had  not  brought  away  with  her  as  yet, 
or,  perhaps,  she  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  her  successor  there.  For  the 
embroidery-school  was  to  be  carried  on  as 
before,  and  Bemarda's  successor  was  to 
take  possession  after  the  holidays. 

Feeling  that  it  must  be  so,  yet  not  quite 
easy  in  Us  mind,  he  waited  a  little,  then 
determined  to  go  after  her  at  onca  The 
way  was  short,  and  he  knew  it  so  well ! 
How  often — oh,  how  often  he  had  made  it 
with  wild  hopes  in  his  heart  Bernarda 
never  guessed.  Strange  this  story  of  theirs  I 
To  meet  aftor  such  an  absence,  to  come 
together  again  after  such  a  separation. 

As  he  hastened  up  the  well-known  street, 
his  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
her. 

She  would  come  out  to  meet  him,  scold 
him,  satirise  him  as  of  old.  They  would 
live  over  again  that  playful,  earnest  moment 
when  existence  to  two  beings  is  made  up 
half  of  understanding,  half  of  expectation. 

"  Erna,  Erna,"  he  said,  as  he  let  himself 
in  with  the  latch-key,  "  what  are  you  hiding 
yourself  for  1 " 

Silence  reigned  throughout  the  place, 
but  it  was  plain  that  Bernarda  and  Marion 
had  been  there.  On  the  hall-table  stood  the 
little  basket  and  umbrella  of  the  singing- 
girl;  she  had  evidently  come  in  with 
some  purchases  and  gone  out  again.  Two 
or  three  packages  were  also  heaped  together 
by  the  door  ready  for  removal  The  pair 
had  been  packing  up  some  things  Bernarda 
wished  to  take  to  her  new  home,  and 
Marion  had  now  gone  out  for  a  fly. 

That  was  all  the  mystery.  Bernarda 
had  most  likely  over-tired  herself,  and  was 
drowsing  on  the  sofsL  Why,  then,  should 
he  feel  discomposure,  much  less  consterna- 
tion ?  A  house  could  hardly  lie  alive  with 
noise  if  only  one  person  were  quietly  rest- 
ing in  it  Yet  why  should  Marion  thus 
leave  her  mistress  alone  in  this  big,  empty, 
dreary  house)  Why  did  Bernarda  go 
there  without  consulting  him  ? 

"  Do,  my  love,  wake  up.  Come,  we  will 
bave  te<&  out  of  the  shamrock  cups,"  he 
cried,  when  opening  the  door  of  her  little 
faittiog-room,  he  found  all  as  he  had  said. 


She  had  over-tired  herself  with  this  final 
setUing-up  of  affairs  in  her  old  honoie,  and 
was  merely  resting  on  the  sofa  till  Marion 
cama 

Yet  she  was  not  wont  to  look  so  pale, 
and  that  crimson  flower  worn  on  her  heart 
had  a  strange  aspect  in  hia  eye&  He  was 
accustomed  to  her  fancy  for  wearing  a 

Sansy,  and  on  first  entering  the  dimly- 
ghtod  room,  took  the  bright  blotch  of 
colour  to  be  a  heartsease  of  unusual 
brilliance,  nothing  more.  Why,  then,  should 
it  strike  terror  into  his  soull 

He  stood  for  a  moment  without  the 
power  to  speak  or  move.  Then  he  rushed 
forward  and  fell  kneelin|[  by  the  side  of 
the  couch,  with  a  horrible  imprecation  that 
died  away  in  a  despairing  appeal.  No 
natural  pallor  was  that  blanching  Ber- 
narda's  cheeks.  No  pansy  she  wore  on 
her  bosom  now.  Her  flower  of  predilection 
was  indeed  a  flower  of  doom. 

The  crimson  stain  was  a  stain  of  blood, 
and  the  hushed  sleep  was  that  from  which 
there  is  no  awakening.  Only  one  consola- 
tory thought  visited  the  frenzied  Edge- 
worth  now  as,  kneeling  by  her  side,  he 
called  upon  his  dead  love  again  and  again. 
In  those  first  moments  of  crazy  grief  and 
blank  despair,  he  yet  noted  with  something 
akin  to  fierce  exaltation  that  the  blow  had 
been  swiftly,  surely  dealt  No  flitting  of 
the  spirit  from  its  mortal  part  could  be 
fleeter  than  such  a  death,  i^emarda  had 
died  for  him — he  understood  it  all;  but 
without  suffering  or  struggla  Never  had 
nobler  heart  been  struck  at  with  less  erring 
aim,  never  stainless  soul  liberated  from  its 
clayey  envelope  more  instantaneously. 

CONCLUSION, 

All  night  long  before  the  bearing  to  the 
tomb,  Edgeworth  kept  lonely  watch  by  his 
wife's  side.  They  nad  laid  her  with  a 
certain  state  in  the  lofty  and  spacious 
workroom  over  which  she  had  presided  so 
long ;  but  what  a  contrast  did  it  now  pre- 
sent to  the  atelier  of  former  days  1  Instead 
of  avenues  of  brilliant  exotics,  and  rosy, 
fair-haired  maidens  gracefully  grouped 
about  their  embroidery-frames,  the  place 
was  turned  into  a  black-draped  mortuary 
chamber,  with  one  sombre,  death-stiU 
figure  kneeling  by  the  coffin. 

On  the  estrade,  Bemarda's  place,  a  tem- 
porary altar  had  been  erected,  on  which 
wax-lights  were  kept  perpetually  burning. 

Well  did  the  prostrate  Edgeworth  har- 
monise with  these  funeral  surroundings. 
He  wore  a  long  mourning-cloak  wrspped 
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roond  his  limbs,  and  the  intense  p&llor 
of  his  complexion  served  to  heighten 
the  jetty  blackness  of  his  hair  and 
beard 

How  those  awf ol  hours  passed  he  knew 
not  All  too  short  were  they  for  the  dis- 
tracted man,  who  felt,  somehow,  that  Ber- 
naida  had  not  as  yet  wholly  left  him. 
Whilst  he  could  passionately  loss  the  cold 
outside  of  her  co&n^  he  seemed  to  be  near 
herstilL  Butwhen  that  last  desperate  conso- 
lation was  gone — ah !  what  would  become 
of  him  then  I  There  would  only  be  one 
way  of  living  and  bearing  his  solitude. 
He  could  love  no  more,  but  he  could  hate 
indeed  I  Here,  and  here  only,  he  saw  a 
harbour  of  reibge.  What  religion,  what 
conviction,  what  duty,  could  not  do,  fiercest 
hatred  nught  accomplish.  For  ihe  sake 
of  avenginff  Bemarda's  death,  he  might 
find  life  endurabl& 

From  these  fearful  thoughts  he  was 
aroused  soon  after  the  dawning-  of  the 
cold,  grey,  wintry  day,  by  strange,  sweet 
sounds  as  of  girls  singbg.  Abnost  un- 
earthly sweet  fell  these  strains  on  Edge- 
worth's  ears,  and  soon  he  was  to  know 
whence  they  came.  Softly  the  door  of  the 
atelier  opened,  and  there  appeared  all 
Bemarda's  flower-maidens,  led  by  Marion, 
in  solemn  procession.  They  were  dressed 
in  black  and  white,  and  carried  garlands 
of  white  flowers,  which  each  sinser  de- 
posited on  the  cofSn  as  they  slowly  filed 
by.  Then,  when  the  last  wreath  was 
placed,  making  a  pyramidal  heap  of  white 
azaleas,  tuberose,  stephanotis,  pelargonium, 
jasmine,  and  camellia,  the  plaintive,  wail- 
ing melody  with  which  they  had  been 
marshalled  round  the  room  ceased,  and  fall- 
throated,  clear,  and  rich  rose  the  chaunt  of 
these  girl-choristers  as  they  stood  in  a 
semi-circle  around  their  dead  mistress. 
Edgeworth  never  changed  his  kneeling 
attitude  by  the  coffin.  He  did  not  weep, 
or  show  by  the  moving  of  a  muscle  that 
the  singing  touched  him ;  immovable  as  a 
statue  he  remained  whilst  these  young  fair 
girlfl^  having  poured  out  their  grief  in  a 
passionate  threnody,  now  broke  into  ex- 
ultant strains  over  the  joys  of  the  beauti- 
ful soul,  set  free  from  its  earthly  toila  At 
firsts  indeed,  in  the  fierce  jealousy  of  his 
grief,  he  had  felt  inclined  to  resent  this 
initiative  on  Marion's  part»  yet  the  guile- 
less voices  and  looks  of  the  girls  disarmed 
his  vindictive  mood.  They  had  also  their 
little  right  to  love  Bemarda. 

The  last  strain  ended,  all  became  still, 
except  for  the  low,  hushed  sobbing  of  the 


girls  as  they  looked,  their  last  adieu  before 
passing  out  of  the  room. 

Not  yet  did  Edgeworth  weep;  albeit 
the  music  had  touched  him.  It  seemed  a 
reproach  to  his  own  evil  mood.  He  felt 
at  last  as  if  the  angels  had  gone,  leaving 
only  a  demon  wearing  human  shape  to 
keep  watch  by  Bemarda's  bier.  The  dark 
man  trembled  before  the  seK-evoked 
image. 

How  could  he  stay  in  this  august 
presence — ^how  could  he  leave  it  for  ever — 
with  these  awful  curses  on  his  lips  and  in 
his  heart  1 

^ "  Ema — ^love — ^wife,"  he  cried  at  last,  as 
his  soul  was  poured  out  in  passionate 
tears,  '^for  thy  sake  the  wild  joy  of 
revenge  I  had  counted  on  shall  never  be  i 
Unstained  with  blood,  this  hand  I  lay 
upon  thy  bier;  unstained  with  blood — ^I 
swear  it  I— this  hand  shall  ever  place 
immortelles  on  thy  tomb  1 " 

Fropi  that  day,  Edgeworth,  the  anar- 
chist^  the  dynamiter,  the  revolutionary, 
disappeared  from  the  scenes  in  which  he 
had  moved,  a  familiar  figure,  as  completely 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  down  by  some 
dark  hand.  All  kinds  of  surmises  and 
ruiaours  sot  abroad  concerning  him.  Re- 
port said  that  in  a  certain  Continental 
monastery  still  left  undisturbed,  one  of  a 
cowled  brotherhood  wedded  to  perpetual 
austereness  answered  to  the  description  of 
the  well-known  conspirator.  TnveUers 
brought  word  of  a  phjrsiognomy  and  accent 
not  to  be  mistaken,  which  they  had  acciden- 
tally met  with  when  inspecting  one  of  the 
celebrated  monastic  foundations  of  France. 

Edgeworth  yet  lived,  but  a  life  that 
was  a  living  death.  The  f anatidsm  chaEU>- 
terising  the  conspirator  now  found  vent  in 
dire  macerations  and  self-inflicted  tortures, 
recalling  the  flagellants  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  flerce,  agonised  soul  sought  to 
forget  itself  or  purge  itself  in  bodUy  suffer- 
ing— so,  at  least,  asserted  some  who  had 
known  the  Edgeworth  of  other  days,  and 
declared  now  that  they  had  recognised  his 
Uving  phantom  in  monkish  guisa 

O&ers  would  have  it  that  he  had 
purchased  a  vast  ranche  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  and  was  trying  to  expend  his 
wild  energies  and  splendid  physical  powers 
in  the  adventurous  career  of  a  ranche- 
man.  Here  again  the  alleged  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses  was  forthcoming.  Extrsr 
ordinary  stories  were  recounted  of  his 
exploits  and  prowess.  The  fiercest  suns, 
the  most  incredible  hardships,  could  not 
daunt  him.    He  seemed  to  enjoy  a  charmed 
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lifoi  and  to  revel  in  the  daOy  perils  to  which 
he  exposed  it 

Yet  a  third  annniae  gained  wider 
acceptance  atilL  It  was  affirmed  that  the 
conspirator  had  never  quitted  his  old 
haunts  in  Europe  at  all,  but  that  nnder 
various  names  and  disguises  he  contrived 
to  elude  alike  friend  and  enemy,  and  to 
play  a  desperate  part  No  one  had  been 
able  to  identify  him  in  any  of  the  European 
capitals.  No  one  could  give  a  due  to  his 
whereabouts. 

That  he  Uved,  and  was  close  at  hand, 
many  were  ready  to  swear.  And  if  no 
bloodguiltiness  could  be  attributed  to  him, 
the  part  with  whiidi  he  was  accredited  was 
yet  dark  The  plotter  now  plotted  ^guoBt 
his  followers,  his  former  creeds.  When- 
ever some  revolutionary  enterprise  mis- 
carried, or  some  deep-laid  scheme  was 
revealed,  he  was  said  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  disclosura  The  ardmsonspirator  of 
former  days  now  lived  but  to  frustrate 
conspiracies.  For  the  sake  of  his  mur- 
dered wife,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
chanffe  his  purpose,  he  had  become  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  his  old  associates. 

One  vague  rumour  more.  Bemarda  had 
been  laid  to  rest,  not  in  one  of  the  great 
cemeteries  of  the  world,  but  in  a  quiet 
graveyard  far  away  from  London.  She 
was  buried  near  that  old-world  town, 
by  the  sea  to  which  he  had  taken  her 
a  farida  Certain  of  the  fisher-folk  de- 
clared that  there  was  one  night  of  the 
year  on  which  a  dark  figure  kept  watch 
from  sunset  to  dawn  by  the  grave  per- 
petually planted  with  heartsease — the  grave 
of  the  strange  lady  whose  remains  had 
been  brought  thither  not  long  ago. 

One  thmg  was  true  enough.  On  one 
grave  dotting  that  green  burial-ground 
above  the  sea,  bloomed  ever  Bemarda's 
pansy— the  Flower  of  Doom  I 


MADAGASCAR. 

Madagasoar  is  a  puzzle  to  the  physical 
geographer.  So  close  to  Africa  that  those 
who  believe  in  the  future  of  the  Dark 
Continent  tell  us  it  will  be  thereto  what 
England  has  been  to  Europe,  it  is  almost 
wholly  distinct  irom  it  in  plsAts,  and 
animals,  and  human  inhabitant&  Mr. 
Wallace  thinks  it  was  once  joined  to  Africa 
by  an  isthmus,  of  which  the  Comoros  are 
the  remains ;  but  for  ages  the  llubzambique 
Channel  has  prevented  the  big  African 
beasts  from  going  across,  and  now  the 


whole  fauna  and  (except  the  baobab)  tiie 
flora  are  not  African  at  alL  Bones  are 
found  of  big  birds,  as  in  Mauritius  and  the 
other  Mascarenesj  which  therefore  must 
have  been  joined  on  to  Madagascar,  whOe 
the  vegetation — pitcher-plants,  orchids,  etc 
— is  so  likethat  of  Borneo  that  some  imagine  . 
a  lost  continent,  Lemuria,  ci  which  Rodri- 
guez and  the  Chagos  and  Cocos  are 
mountain-peaks,  and  which,  with  Borneo 
and  Madagascar  at  its  two  ends,  formed  a 
pendant  to  the  Atlantis  of  Greek  tradition. 

Madagascar  is  peopled  partly  with 
negritos — ^tfae  same  race  as  the  Papuans 
and  other  Melanesians,  —  partly  with 
Bo^esians  (Malays),  who  in  speech  eome 
very  near  the  Samoans  and  Tonga  idanders. 
Hie  speech,  indeed,  all  through  the  island  is 
much  the  same,  though  a  Hova,  even  if  he 
has  not  taken  to  weaiuig  acoat  and  trousers 
and  carryiuga  watch,  is  very  unlike  a  Bara, 
who  wears  his  hair  in  a  central  knob  as 
big  as  a  tennis-ball,  smrrounded  by  from  ten 
to  a  hundred  smaller  knobs,  all  hardened 
up  with  fiit,  and  wax,  and  whitenings  and 
who  has  huge  wooden  earrings,  and  a 
necklace  of  little  wooden  bsBs  mixed 
with  beads.  How  these  negritos  came  in, 
nobody  knows;  they  must  date  from  tiie 
days  of  the  dodo.  One  can  account  for 
the  lighter  race,  for  Polynesians  have 
always  been  great  sailors,  l^dacca  had 
its  restless  spirits,  its  vilmigs,  who 
swarmed  out  from  every  creek,  seeking 
either  a  new  home  or  a  new  plundering 
ground.  They  reached  New  Zealand; 
they  colonised  island  after  island  of  the 
South  Seas ;  and  one  of  their  marauding 
fleets,  caught  in  the  western  "trade,"  was 
driven  on  the  south-east  comer  of  Mada- 
gascar, whence,  conquering  as  they  went^ 
thev  moved  up  to  the  tableland  of  Imerina, 
and  founded  Antananarivo  (tiie  city  of 
the  thousand  villages).  That  is  how  the 
Hovas  came  in ;  and  diey  were,  probably, 
by  no  means  the  earliest  of  these  unin- 
tentional invaders.  But  everything  about 
Madagascar  is  suess-work  till  Marco  Polo 
mentions  it  as  Magaster.  Then,  in  1506, 
Almeida,  Portneuese  envoy  to  the  Indies, 
visited  it;  and,  in  1642,  the  French 
and  English  both  made  settlements.  We 
soon  abandoned  ours;  the  French  kept 
theirs  up,  and  have  ever  since,  on  and  off, 
meddled  in  Malagasy  matter& 

In  1773,  a  Pole,  Count  Benyowsky, 
asked  leave  of  the  French,  and  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
He  got  immensely  popular  among  the 
natives,  and  at  a  grand  gathering  of  tribes 
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was  chosen  King  of  all  the  Malagasy,  the 
people  protesting  that  in  him  one  of  their 
old  chiefs  had  come  to  life  again.  The 
French  did  not  like  this ;  so  tibey  stirred 
np  strife  in  which  Benyowsky  was  lolled. 
The  Malagasy  might  well  reverence  him, 
for  most  of  the  wmte  men  whom  they  had 
to  do  with  were  by  no  means  loveable 
characters.  Oar  own  Bobert  Drury,  son 
of  a  London  tayem-keeper,  was  no  better 
titan  the  French  and  Porttignese,  who  vied 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  Arabs  from 
the  Gomoros,  in  behaving  as  ''  pioneers  of 
civilisation "  nsuallv  do.  Dmry  had  rni) 
away  to  sea,  and  his^  ship  was  wrecked  in 
1702  on  the  south-east  of  the  island.  The 
crew  were  saved,  and  were  so  kindly 
treated  that  they  thoaght  they  were  bebg 
fattened  up  for  the  slave-markei  Thev 
therefore  tamed  on  their  kind  hosts,  and, 
seizing  the  chief  and  several  more  as 
hostages,  entrenched  themselves.  Bat  they 
had  no  food  or  water,  and  at  last  only 
Drary  and  two  or  three  more  were  left 
He  was  made  a  slave  of,  and  by-and-by 
escaped  to  the  coast,  having  had  no  ill- 
treatment  to  complain  of,  except  once  when 
he  refased  to  join  in  prayer  to  his  master^s 
idols.  Ck>m{ng  home  he  wrote  a  book 
denouncing  slavery  and  idolatry ;  but  in  a 
few  years  he  sailed  back,  and  himself 
became  an  ea^er  slave-dealer. 

Early  in  this  c^itary  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Hovas,  getting,  perhaps,  from  some 
trader  a  confused  account  of  what  Bona- 
parte had  done^  united  the  twelve  Hova 
dans,  got  himself  appointed  King  by  the 
name  of  Radama  the  First,  began  bringing 
the  other  tribes  under  Hova  rule,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  England  with  the  view 
of  driving  the  French  out  of  the  island. 
He  made  an  English  officer,  Brady,  his 
commander-in-chief,  and  his  merciless  cam- 
paigns against  tihe  Betsileo,  and  other  tribes, 
reduced  the  population  so  much  that  it  is 
still  considerably  less  than  when  this 
"  miffhty  conqueror "  came  to  the  throna 
Bnuty,  too^had  a  Tarquin's  ideas  of  pacify- 
ing a  tribe.  ''Kill  all  the  young  men," 
he  said  to  his  army,  as  it  was  marching 
south.  ''How  high  must  they  have  grown 
to  be  worth  killing  1"  Brady  stretched 
out  his  arm,  meaning  that  no  one  should 
escape  who  could  not  pass  under  it.  As 
he  was  a  short  man,  the  slaughter  was 
terrible.  The  Betsileo  soon  .submitted,  so 
did  most  of  the  other  tribes,  the  Sakalava 
"  long-cats  "  alone  making  much  reeistance. 
When  Radama  was  dead,  his  wife  suc- 
ceeded as  Kanavalona  the  First    She  still 


further  diminished  the  population  by  her 
wholesale  religious  persecutions.  The  rock 
over  which  the  Christians  were  flung  makes 
one  think  of  the  Pappenberg,  as  the' Dutch 
nicknamed  the  mountain  ov6r  which  the 
Japanese  Christians  were'  hurled.  But 
Cluistianity  was  leavening  the  whole 
lump;  and  when  Banavalona  died,  and 
persecution  ceased,  it  grew  so  strong  that 
within  eight  years  the  national  idols,  or 
rather  fetishes,  were  publicly  burnt  Wliat 
these  idols  were  is  not  certainly  known, 
for  nobody  was  allowed  to  look  inside  the 
boxes,  about  a  foot  long,  in  which  they  were 
kept.  When  brought  out,  each  box,  covered 
witii red  cloth,  anddecked  with  silvercharms, 
silver  balls,  pieces  of  coral,  and  ornaments 
shaped  like  shark's  teeth,  was  fastened  to 
a  long  pole,  and  carried  under  a  velvet 
canopy.  Though  wonderfully  constant 
under  persecution,  the  Hova  Christian  is 
not  of  a  very  bigh  type.  Mr.  Littie,  a 
missionary,  whose  book  is  full  of  interest- 
ing facts  about  hitherto  unknown  parts  of 
the  island,  laments  their  bumptiousness, 
and  greed,  and  lack  of  self-deniAL  Their 
teachers,  be  says,  ought  to  be  more  frank 
with  them  about  tiie  necessity  for  thorough- 
ness and  plodding. 

The  white  man's  example  has  seldom 
been  edifying.  Fancy  a  steamer,  having 
on  board  a  mixed  cargo  of  missionaries, 
Bibles,  and  Mauritius  rum  —  the  most 
poisonous  spirit  ever  distilled  !  The  late 
Qaeen  tried  to  keep  out  a  poison  which 
was  undermining  the  health  of  her 
subjects;  but  the  spirit-merchants  are  a 
powerful  body,  and  our  Government  says  : 
"  You  shall  not  keep  out  Mauritius  rum," 
just  as  in  China  it  has  said,  ''  You  shaJl 
not  keep  out  Indian  opium."  The  priine 
minister,  Rainilaiarivony,  husband  of  the 
present  as  he  was  of  the  late  Queen,  com- 
plains grievously ;  and  well  he  may,  when 
it  is,  says  Mr.  Little,  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  a  whole  village  drank  with  toaka 
(rum).  Wages  are  paidin  rum ;  rum  buys 
tiie  bullocks  that  are  sent  by  the  shipload 
to  tiie  Mauritiu&  The  late  Queen  was 
most  anxious  that  our  Qaeen,  "  her  sister," 
should  herself  order  the  English  to  abstain 
from  this  unholy  traffic;  but,  of  coarse, 
as  her  Majesty  reigns  but  does  not  govern, 
nothing  so  subversive  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution as  such  interference  could  be 
attempted. 

Like  many  other  nations,  savage  and 
civilised,  the  Hovas  do  not  allow  a 
foreigner  to  bay  freehold  land.  He 
may   take    a    life -lease,    but    no    more. 
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The  late  French  consul,  Laborde,  had  a 
coffee  estate  granted  him  by  Radama  the 
Second ;  he  understood  it  as  a  gift  oat  and 
oat,  and  left  it  to  his  heir.  Bat  the 
Goyemment  stepped  in  and  said :  "No ;  the 
land  is  oars.  The  late  consal  had  only  the 
right  of  occapation."  The  heir  insisted, 
and  was  supported  by  the  new  French 
consul  This  was  in  1880  ;  and  there  were 
pleadings  and  counter-pleadings,  till  at 
lasti  in  Jane,  1883,  the  French  tried  the 
lex  ultima  regum,  as  war  is  called  in  the 
inscriptions  on  old  cannon.  How  wiU  it  endl 
Radama  the  Firsts  who  hated  the  French, 
said  he  wasn't  afraid  of  them,  for  he  had 
two  generals — ^Tazo  (the  fever)  and  Hazo 
(the  forest) — ^who  could  keep  any  number  of 
white  men  at  bay.  But  since  then  the 
irrepressible  white  man  has  bearded  Tazo, 
and  shorn  Hazo's  locks  to  such  a 
degree,  that  already  a  forest  conservancy 
is  needed.  The  fever  is,  however,  a 
terrible  affair,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  its 
after-results ;  and  the  thirst  of  gain  must 
be  very  strong  to  risk  the  utter  prostra- 
tion and  total  wreck  of  the  system  which 
often  follow  an  attack.  The  uplands  and 
great  central  forests  are  tolerably  healthy, 
but  crops  pay  best  on  the  belt  of  rich  sea- 
board, and  labour — chiefly  imported — is 
most  easily  got  there.  So  the  Earopean 
"  boss  "  fixes  himself  where  even  the  Hova 
garrisons  sicken  and  die,  and  where 
the  sailor's  nicknames,  "Dead  Island," 
"Churchyard,"  "  Frenchmen's  grave,"  show 
what  is  the  character  of  the  climate.  If 
he  never  tastes  spirits,  and  uses  the  tepid 
herb  bath,  which  is  the  native  remedy, 
and  never  stirs  out,  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
without  a  helmet  and  thick  two-fold 
umbrella,  he  may  have  the  disease  in  a 
mild  form ;  but  in  some  form  or  other  he 
U  bound  to  have  it.  Nor  does  it  attack 
the  planter  and  factory-clerk  only;  the 
temperance  and  self-devotion  of  the 
missioni^ry  cannot  save  him.  The  saddest 
picture  in  Mr.  Little's  book  is  that  of  a 
fever-stricken  missionary,  dying  on  a  straw- 
truss,  forgotten  by  the  crew,  on  board  one 
of  those  Mauritius  bullock  ships — con- 
demned hulks,  with  no  PlimsoU  to  look 
after  them — the  voyage  on  which  is  the 
worst  of  purgatories  even  to  a  man  in  rude 
health. 

I  said  just  now  "  imported  labour,"  for 
the  native  does  not  yet  see  the  duty  of 
working  steadily  in  order  that  the  white 
man  may  make  a  big  pile.  The  Hova  has 
altogether  too  good  an  opinion  of  himself 
to  turn  day-labourer;  he  will  make  you  a 


fairly  usef al  harmonium,  and  try  his  hand 
at  a  violin — nay,  he  sets  up  as  a  watch- 
maker, and  is  offended  if  you  send  your 
timepiece  to  Mauritius  to  be  cleaned. 
Mr.  Little,  anxious  to  encourage  native 
skill,  had  two  valuable  chronometers 
"ruined  with  the  best  intentions"  by 
a  Hova  workmaa  Nor  do  the  wilder 
tribes  care  for  steady  work.  When  a 
Sakalava,  or  a  Tanala^  or  a  Baia  has 
earned  a  few  dollars,  he  beats  them 
out  flat^  and  nails  them  on  to  his  gun- 
stock,  or  else  he  cuts  them  up  to  make 
beads  for  his  sweetheart's  neck,  or  else  the 
little  silver  oxen  that  are  stuck  all  over  her 
chiton.  The  cry,  therefore,  among  tiie 
white  settlers  is«  "Send  us  East  Indian 
coolies." 

If  I  were  autocrat  of  inter  -  tropical 
Africa,  I  would  organise  a  series  of 
slave  -  merchant  hunto,  drafting  off  the 
fellows  as  I  caught  them  to  work  in 
the  Madagascar  fever  districtSi  not  at 
sugar-growing,  but  at  clearbg  away  the 
river-bars,  cutting  drains,  planting  blue 
gum-trees,  and  otherwise  sanitating.  In 
this  way  the  Madagascar  seaboard  would, 
in  time,  become  fairly  healthy;  and  the 
work  is  not  by  any  means  so  hopeless  as 
it  is  along  some  of  the  West  African  coastsy 
for  instance.  There  isnotmuchof  that  man- 
grove swamp  which  must  be  the  despair  of 
sanitary  engineers;  a  great  deal  of  the 
deadliest  country  in  Madagascar  is  beautiful 
and  park-like,  with  lovely  freshwater  lakes 
separated,  some  by  only  a  few  feet,  others 
by  four  or  five  miles,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Badama  the  ELrst  planned  a  canal 
uniting  them  all,  and  gathered  a  host  of 
diggers,  who  were  not  to  go  back  to  their 
villages  till  the  work  was  dona  But 
poptQar  feeling  was  too  strong  even  for 
him.  One  day  the  workmen  stood  aghast; 
blood  oozed  out  of  the  trench  that  they  were 
digging,  and  cries  issued  from  the  ground ; 
the  goas  were  clearly  sayine  **  No,"  and 
therefore  the  canal  was  abandoned. 

With  such  a  regiment  as  I  have  suggested, 
and  with  determined  '* bosses"  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  work,  I  would  soon  sani- 
tate that  deadly  coast,  and  I  would  have 
a  railway  and  a  telegraph,  and  free  trade  in 
everything  except  ardent  spirits.  It  is  sad 
to  think  of  the  Malagasy  being  killed  out 
by  drink,  for  they  are  (Hovas  most  of  all) 
a  kindly  folk,  and  as  ceremonious  as 
the  Samoans,  with  whom  their  speech 
identifies  them.  They  are  as  fond  of 
"perhaps,"  as  a  Comishman  is  of  ■'perhaps 
so,"  or  a  Scot  of  "aiblins,"  and  their 
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courtesy  at  times  becomes  oppressive,  as 
when  passing  a  man  in  a  narrow  road  (and 
roads  are  a  weak  point  even  close  to  the 
capital)  yon  cannot  escape  without  a  whole 
set  of  enquiries  about  your  health,  and  of 
hopes,  not  only  for  your  success  in  your 
present  journey,  but  for  your  long  life  and 
decent  burial.  And  it  is  such  a  soft,  all- 
vowels-speech,  like  the  music  that  the 
Pacific  on  a  calm  day  makes  on  a  coral  reef, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  the  Malagasy  find 
it  hard  to  give  up  their  names  and  take 
Scripture  ones.  What  pretty  girl  would 
not  rather  be  called  Tot69y  (mouse),  or 
even  Mamba  (crocodile),  than  Sarah  Anne 
or  Kesiah  t  The  result  is  a  compromise ; 
one  finds  Ba-Oaleb,  or  Ba-Mary,  like  that 
Sandwich  island  chtef^  whom  his  friends 
wanted  to  christen  **  Darer  of  devils  in  the 
darky"  while  the  missionaries  insisted  on 
calling  him  Jeremiah,  and  who,  to  satisfy 
both,  was  cidled  **  Jeremiah  in  the  dark." 
If  the  speech  is  Polynesian,  so  is  the 
taboo  (called  here  *'fady");  and  there  is  the 
same  abstinence  from  certain  meats  by 
certain  families  One  clan  must  not  eat 
beef,  another  is  forbidden  to  eat  manioc, 
and  so  on,  '^totemism"  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  restrictions,  the  forbidden 
thing  being  the  sacred  emblem  or  great 
ancwtor  of  the  abstaining  dan. 

Painting  there  is  plenty  of  among  the 
wilder  tribes.  A  Bara  belle  touches  up 
her  eyebrows  with  chalk,  and  on  great 
occasions  whitens  her  whole  face,  leaving 
only  nose  and  eyelids  their  natural  colour. 
Human  sacrifices  were  given  up  when 
European  (especially  English)  influences 
penetrated  deeply,  under  Eadama  the 
First  '<The  covenant  of  blood  "  (a  Dyak 
custom  also)  stBI  exists.  Ton  and  I  just 
prick  the  skin  near  our  hearts,  and  drink 
a  drop  of  one  another's  blood;  thence- 
forth we  are  more  than  brothers.  Of 
cannibalism  there  is  no  trace ;  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  ti^e  people  are  very  gentle. 
Slavery  is  very  general,  slaves  being  usually 
debtors  or  purchased  foreigners.  A  good 
deal  of  kidnapping,  however,  is  carried  on 
in  the  island  itse&  by  Comoro  Arabs.  A 
trader  hires  a  servant-lad  for  a  rice-gather- 
ing tour  up  one  of  the  big  rivers.  All  goes 
well  until  they  get  into  a  new  tribe,  and 
there  the  Arab  immediately  puts  the  lad 
up  for  sale.  He  appeals  to  the  village 
headman,  saying  he  is  no  slave,  but  a  hired 
servant;  but^  as  daves  generally  talk  in 
that  way  when  masters  want  to  sell  them 
away  f^m  home,  the  headman  seldom 
faitenerea.    The  boy  is  sold,  and  next  time 


the  Arab  gets  to  the  place  from  which  he 
lured  him,  he  calls  on  his  parents,  and,  with 
a  blandly  sympathetic  voice,  says,  as  he 
slips  a  dollar  into  the  mother's  hand, "  Poor 
fellow!  he  would  bathe,  though  I  often 
warned  him,  and  at  last  the  crocodile  got 
him ; "  or  else  he  invents  an  upset  of  the 
"dug-out,"  or  an  attack  of  fever.  Slaves 
are  kmdly  treated.  If  they  have  a  trade, 
they  can  work  on  their  own  account,  pay- 
ing a  share  to  their  masters ;  nay,  they  are 
trusted  to  travel  in  search  of  work  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  it  beitig 
understood  that  they  will  send  back  their 
quota,  or  bring  it  with  them  on  their  return. 

I  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  great 
central  forests,  with  its  magnificent  cam- 
phor-wood, rosewood,  ebony,,  and  other 
hard  woods ;  its  indiarubber  creepers,  and 
its  orchids,  some  of  which  bring  ninety 
pounds  a  plant  in  the  English  market. 
The  wOd  cat;  a  dog  with  extra-strong 
fore-clawa  and  contracting  pupils,  as  if  it 
were  developing  into  a  creature  of  the  cat 
tribe ;  the  mythical  songom,  as  big  as  a 
donkey,  and  spotted  with  red ;  lemurs  of 
various  sorts ;  a  spider  with  so  strong  a 
web  that  birds  are  caught  in  it;  hedge- 
hogs; big  tortoises ;  snakes,  some  perfectly 
white,  but  none  venomous;  very  few 
birds;  butterflies  the  finest  in  the  world; 
but  none  of  the  tzetze,  or  other  African 
fiies — ^that  is  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  living 
things.  As  in  New  Zealand,  the  silence 
of  the  Madagascar  ''bush"  is  painful — 
there  is  no  hum  of  insects,  no  note  of 
feathered  songsters.  But,  then,  you  are 
safe;  there  is  no  venomous  creature, 
except  the  foka,  a  small  spider,  for  the 
few  scorpions  and  centipedes  (probably 
imported)  are  not  very  dangerous. 

Free  from  fever,  the  uplands  were  no 
safeguard  against  smallpox,  imported  nine 
years  ago  from  Mauritius  in  a  cargo  of 
cast-off  uniforms.  Mr.  Little  knows  some- 
thing of  medicine,  as  every  missionary 
should,  and  he  vaccinated  hundreds  a  day 
with  a  steel  pen  for  lancet.  But  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  were  dreadful  — 
whole  villages  were  depopulated;  the  dead 
were  left  unburied ;  the  sick  were  driven 
out  to  the  forest  with  a  bag  of  rice  and  a 
gourd  of  water,  and,  if  they  ventured  back, 
were  stoned  off  by  parents  or  childrea 

They  say  every  race  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  civilisation  must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  old  diseases.  It  was  so  in  Fiji, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  population  died  of 
measles  brought  from  Sydney  by  Cacobau's 
suite,  where  that  monarch  had  foolishly 
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gone  to  see  the  world.  Sometimes  the  new 
disease  wholly  kills  oat  the  unseasoned 
race.  Some  Bed  Indian  tribes  have  gone 
in  this  way.  Let  us  hope  the  Malagasy 
and  the  Fijians,  thinned  out  though  they 
have  been,  may  surviva 

No  one  wants  the  royal  burial  customs  to 
survive.  The  late  Queen,  dying  in  the  midst 
of  the  troubles  with  France,  was  buried  very 
quietly.  Even  had  there  been  peace,  she 
would  certainly  not  have  been  buried  like 
her  cousin  Basoherina,  the  last  heathen 
Queen,  in  1868,  when  Uie  ceremonies  were 
as  magnificent  in  their  way  as  those  where- 
with the  Grim  Tartar  Kings  used  to  be 
entombed.  The  coffin  was  made  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  silver  dollars ;  a  chest  con- 
taining deven  thousand  more  was  placed 
in  the  vanity  in  which  were  also  laid  a 
aide-saddle,  two  chests-of-drawers,  several 
lamps,  a  papier-mach^  work-table,  a  laxge 
armchair,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
dresses  of  silk,  satin,  and  relret,  whQe 
three  thousand  bullocks  were  divided 
amongst  the  mourners.  This  was  doing 
things  in  a  style  that  will  never  be 
repeated.  But  a  royal  funeral  is  still  a 
serious  afiair.  Men  and  women  have  to 
shave  their  heads,  as  in  Tahiti;  and  all 
wear  sad-coloured  raiment  Funerid  rites 
for  common  iolks  are  kept  up  among  out- 
lying heathen  tribes. 

The  sasy,  or  funeral  dirge  of  the  Sihanaka, 
a  tribe  living  north-west  of  Lake  Alaotra, 
reminds  one  of  the  South  Sea  Island  and 
New  Zealand  dirges.  The  dead  are  "  the 
lost,"  whom  some  hard-hearted  power  has 
seized  as  with  the  grip  of  a  crocodile. 

Oh,  distressed  and  sad  are  the  many ; 

Oh,  scattered  are  the  calves ; 

Oh,  weed-grown  is  the  plantation ; 

Oh,  weeping  are  the  children ; 

Oh,  gone,  gone  away  is  khe  gentle,  pleasant  one  ! 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  deal  of  toaka 
(rum)  drinking  has  been  added  to  the  spear- 
ing of  oxen,  which  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  heads  of  the  slain  oxen  are 
placed  on  poles  round  the  house,  as  the 
Dyaks  place  human  heads.  The  widow  is 
dressed  up  in  a  bright  scarlet  lamba 
(numtle),  wearing  all  her  beads,  and  silver 
chains,  and  other  ornaments.  She  is  placed 
where  everyone  can  see  her,  that  all  may 
judge  how  her  husband  adorned  her ;  and 
whue  the  rest  have  gone  to  the  grave,  she 
sits  in  solitary  state.  The  moment  they 
come  back  they  all  fall  upon  her,  tearing  her 
dress,  pulling  off  her  ornaments,  ana  cry- 
ing :  "  This  is  the  cause  of  our  not  having 
our  own."    The  belief  is  that  her  luck, 
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being  stronger  than  her  husband's,  has 
caused  his  deatL  Then  they  filing  her  a 
coarse  palm-fibre  mantle,  a  broken  spoon 
and  dish,  and  cover  her  up  with  a  coarse 
mat^  under  which  she  remains  all  day,  not 
being  allowed  to  speak,  whoever  may  come 
into  the  housa  She  must  only  move  out 
at  nighty  and  must  not  wash,  except  her 
finger-tips.  In  this  uncomfortable  state 
she  is  kept  for  a  year  as  strictly  as  if  she 
were  a  Bed  Indian  widow.  The  spirits  of 
the  departed  are  thought  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  power  over  the  daily  life  of  the 
survivors.  In  time  of  sickness  oxen  are 
sacrificed  at  the  forefathers'  graves;  and 
you  scarcely  ever  pass  a  grave  among  these 
outlying  tribes  without  sedng  the  head- 
stone freshly  oiled  and  wrapped  in  a  new 
lamba  (mantle). 

A  strange  place  is  the  Hova  capital,  with 
its  vast  palaces,  built  with  forced  labour, 
its  pleasant  European  houses  and  its  native 
huts. 

One  sign  of  progress  is  the  stone  called 
"  the  Hovas'  weeping-place,"  set  up  at  the 
point  where  the  sea  comes  in  sight  on  the 
way  to  the  coast  Here  the  Malagasy 
slaves  on  their  way  to  exportation  used  to 
halt  and  lament  their  lot  This  traffic  is  a 
thing  of  the  past;  and  the  ^'Mozambiques," 
too,  have  been  free  sin^e  1877,  to  the 
annoyance  of  Malagasy  Tories,  who  did  not 
at  all  relish  "niggers"  being  put  on  a 
footine  of  social  equality  with  themselves. 

W^,  progress  i8agrandthing;l$utlprefer 
Lake  Alaotra  as  it  is,  with  its  eighty  square 
miles  of  water,  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  tiny 
towers  on  the  hills  round  it»  and  the  herds 
of  cattie,  and  the  dug-outs  continually 
carrying  their  meny  freight  to  and  fro, 
and  the  crowds  of  chUdren  lauehing  as  they 
laundi  tiieir  toy-boats,  and,  above  all,  th^ 
evening  stillness  when  the  herons  and 
divers  are  out  so  thick  that  the  shore  is 
quite  Uack  with  them,  to  the  same  lake 
with  a  railway-station  at  each  end  and  a 
steamer  plying  between  them,  and  birds 
and  native  children  frightened  off.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  lake  is  the  crocodilea 
One  of  his  bearen  told  Mr.  Littie  a  ghastiy 
story  of  a  fight  between  one  of  these  and  a 
wQd  boar.  The  boar  was  wallowing  when 
the  crocodile  made  at  him.  He  at  once 
joined  battle,  and  managed  to  rip  up  the 
saurian's  stomach ;  but  the  crocodile  dies 
hard,  and  his  Jaws  kept  their  hold  till  he 
had  drsAged  the  boar  into  deep  water  and 
drowned  him.  Herons  and  divers  and 
natives  wiU  probably  disappear  before  the 
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cxocodile  doea,  f  or  he  has  muiagedtoeiilitt 
a  small  kind  of  connora&t  as  umtry.  This 
faithful  creature  perohes  on  his  head  or 
back  while  he  U  asleep^  and  gives  a  shrill 
cry  the  moment  danger  is  at  hand.  To 
human  creatures  the  orooodOes  (and 
also  the  sharks)  are  dangerous,  because 
the  narrow  dug-outs  (the  only  means  of 
crossug  the  rivers)  are  of  such  heavy  wood 
that  if  you  get  upset  your  boat  sinks  and 
you  have  to  swim  for  it 

One  thing  makes  travelling  pleasant — 
every  foreigner  is  a  guest  of  the  sovereign, 
and  in  even  the  smallest  town  thete  is  a 
*' Queen's  House"  in  wUchhe  is  hospitably 
entertauiedi  the  headman  looking  after  his 
comforts. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  about  their 
New  Year's  customs — ^the  children  bring- 

Sg  their  mother  a  present  to  repay  her 
r  having  carried  them  pick-a-back  so 
loDg;  the  sovereign,  on  that  day  only  in 
strictly  native  dreiw,  blessing  the  assembled 
multitude  and  sprinkling  them  with  water 
from  a  horn  of  plenty. 

The  French  trouble  may,  possibly,  bring 
about  a  reaction  towards  heathenism,  as 
our  New  Zealand  wars  gave  rise  to  Hau 
Hauism.  In  1863,  when  fiadama  the  Second 
(shortly  afterwards  assassinated)  gave  Urn- 
self  wholly  up  to  French  influence,  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling  became  anti-Ohristian,  and 
showed  itself  in  a  dancing  mania  like  those 
in  mediaeval  Europe^  Meanwhile  the  Hovas 
are  very  enthusiaatic,  and  talk  of  introduc- 
ing the  asseeai,  witii  which  the  Zulus 
did  such  wottden  aoainst  British  firearms. 
Let  UB  hope  th^  wm  be  allowed  to  work 
out  their  own  civilisation,  instead  of  being 
taken  in  hand  by  European  powers. 
They  have  plenty  of  mineral  wealth ;  the 
bay  of  Diego  Suarez  alone  contains  five 
of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world;  but  I, 
for  one,  hope  their  Government  will  not 
give  way  on  the  question  of  foreigners 
owning  land,  as,  till  just  now,  they  did  on 
the  liquor  traffic.  Better  never  *'  develop 
their  resources";  better  go  on  cutting  up 
dollars  for  small  change,  thereby  mudng 
it  needful  for  every  tradesman  to  carry  a 
pair  of  money-scales;  better  even  go  on 
with  trial  by  the  ordeal  of  the  ''poison 
nut,"  than  let  the  foreigner  come  in,  and, 
while  drawing  to  himself  all  tiie  good  of 
the  land,  fling  to  the  native  the  rags  and 
oflal  of  his  "  culture."  That  is  a  dvilisa- 
tion  of  which  the  world  has  seen  too  many 
instances.  I  hope  the  Malagasy  have  too 
much  backbone  to  add  one  more  fo  the 
number. 


WHICH  OP  THEM? 

A  STORY  IN  TEN  OHAPT£BS.    CHAPTER  IX. 

Eleven    o'clock    on    Friday   morning 
beheld  the  court  of  enquiry  constituted  in 
the  dining-room  of  Mr.  Marston's  house — 
as  it  still  may  be  called,  seeing  that  it 
certainly  belonged  to  some  Mr.  Marston. 
It  consisted  simply  of  Mr.  Pioton,  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  lone  table,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  himself  in  his  position  of  judge, 
jury,  counsel  watching  the  case  on  behdf 
of  Lucy,  clerk  of  the  courts  and  crier,  all 
rtdled  into  one  embodiment  of  legality. 
On    eadi   side  of  the  table  sat  one  of 
Hfkid  rival  bridegrooms — Kensington,  with 
an   additional  shade    of   ^oom  pn   his 
countenance,  and   mastering  with;eff6rt 
some  secret  tmeasiness,  y«t  seiU-pdssessed ; 
Brizton,  cross  and  flurried.    Aft^^they 
had  takien  their  seats,  there  was  a  minute 
of  awkward  silence,  while  they  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wilsoa    It  was  broken 
by  the  rustiing  of  a'  dress  outside,  before 
the  doer  was  opened,  and  Lucy  Marston 
entered.    She  was  quite  calm,  thoueh  very 
pale ;  and  she  looked  strangely  older  and 
more  dignified  than   anyone   had  before 
seeti  her,  with  her  white  face  and  heavy- 
lidded  eyes»  and  rich  sweeping  dress  of 
black  silk.    Her  hands  were  quite  bare 
of  rings,  but  in  one  she  held  something 
concealed.    The  astonished  men'  rose  to 
receive  her,  and  Kensington  sprang  forward 
with  an  eager  greeting. 

*'  Lucy,  this  is  a  pleasure." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  quietness 
vdiich  checked  him  more  efiectually  than 
a  repulse. 

"  Wait,  cousin,"  she  said ;  **  I  want  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Picton." 

**  1  am  at  your  service,  Mrs.  Marston," 
answered  the  lawyer.  *'Shan  I  attend 
you  in  the  drawing  room  1 " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  what  I  have  to  say 
can  be  said  beiwe  my  cousins.  I  wish  to 
be  present  at  this  enquiry,  if  you  will 
permit  me.'* 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Marston;  it  is  your 
right,  if  you  do  not  think  it  will  be  too 
tiying  to  your  feelings." 

'*  I  must  control  my  feelings.  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on." 

"And  I  must  ask  you  to  promise,  as 
these  gentiemen  have  Idndly  done,  to  leave 
the  conduct  of  this  enquiry  in  my  hands, 
and  not  to  interrupt  the  witnesses,  I  know 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  ask  of  a  lady,  btit  you 
can  say  anything  that  you  please  to  me." 

Lucy  did  not  realise  the  magnitude  of 
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the  sacrifice  demanded  of  her,  any  more 
than  Mr.  Picton  believed  that  any  pledge 
could  indnoe  a  woman  to  confine  herself  to 
addressing  the  chair. 

"  I  should  not  think  of  interrupting  any- 
body/' she  answered.  "  I  only  want  to 
hear  what  passes.  But  I  have  something 
to  say  on  my  own  account  first  About 
my  marriagOi  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  can 
tell,  and  as  you  say  it  is  better  for  me  to  be 
sUent,  I  will  not  say  anything  more  about 
it  just  now  j  but  I  will  not  have  anybody 
thmk  for  a  moment  that  I  am  going  to  sit 
here  as  aprize  to  be  awarded  to  one  person 
or  the  other.  Here  is  the  ring  with  which 
Iwasmarried;  I  wore  it  gladly  and  i«oudly 
when  I  was  sure  that  it  was  put  on  my 
finfler  by  my  Alan.  But  now  eyerytUng 
is  dark  and  confused,  and  I  cannot  wear  it 
when  I  think  it  may  have  been  put  there 
by  someone  else.  There  it  is,"  she  went 
on,  laying  it  on  the  table  before  Mr. 
Picton;  "I  wQl  never  wear  it^  except  as 
liis  wife.  No  one  else  shall  put  it  on ;  I 
will  cut  off  my  finger  first  I  will  not  say 
who  he  is  now ;  but  each  of  my  oousins 
present  knows  who  he  is  not" 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  steadily, 
and  Mr.  Picton  watched  the  effect  of  her 
look.  Brixton  did  not  meet  it,  and  fidgeted 
awkwardly,  but  Kensington  had  braced 
himself  to  encounter  her  in  all  moods, 

"I  do  not  discuss  private  matters  in 
public,''  he  said.  "  When  this  absurd  en- 
quiry is  conduded,  and  this  gentleman's 
pretensions  disposed  of,  you  will  give  me 
half  an  hour,  Lucy  1  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  since 
Tuesday." 

His  tone  was  masterful,  and  Lucy  looked 
to  Mr.  Picton  for  protection. 

"  If  Mrs.  Marston  takes  my  advice,  sir, 
she  will  defer  answering  that  request  until 
the  termination  of  the  enquiry  you  are 
pleased  to  call  absurd,"  said  Mr.  Picton  in 
a  tone  of  displeasure,  as  he  drew  forward 
an  easy-chair  for  Lucy. 

She  seated  herself  by  the  fire,  a  little 
aside  from  the  table,  and  took  a  screen  in 
a  hand  that  trembled  almost  too  much  to 
hold  it  Just  then  the  door-bell  rang,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  was  announced.  He  was  a 
clergyman  of  a  very  ordinary  type,  |;entle- 
mamy,  not  interesting,  and  in  nowise  re- 
quiring a  description  of  his  personality. 
He  bowed,  and  was  bowed  to,  accepted  a 
chair,  and  directed  his  attention  to  Mr. 
Picton. 

"  You  have  been  asked  to  come  here  this 
morning,  sir,"  began  the  Court,  "  in  order 


to  state  which,  if  either,  of  these  gentlemen 
you  married  to  this  lady  on  Tuesday 
evening,  in  this  house." 

'*  The  matter  lies  entirely  between  this 
gentleman  and  myself,"  interposed  Ken- 
sington ;  *'  it  is  only  confusing  Mr.  Wilson's 
memory  to  introduce  a  doubt  which  does 
not  exist" 

''At  my  very  first  question,"  said  Mr. 
Picton  severely,  <'  you  are  breaking  your 
promise  not  to  interfere  with  the  witnesses. 
Allow  me  to  put  my  interroffations  in  my 
own  way.  Mr.  Wilson,  wUl  you  kindly 
reply!" 

•  The  clergyman  had  been  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  cousins,  and  now 
responded  deliberately : 

"  The  gentleman  who  called  for  me  on 
Tuesday  evening  was  a  stranger  to  me ; 
the  evening  was  dark,  and  the  room  where 
the  ceremony  took  place  was  badly  lighted. 
Bespecting  his  personal  appearance,  I  can 
only  sav  that  he  was  tali,  and  wore  a 
moustache.  Bespecting  the  controversy 
between  these  two  gentlemen,  I  can  only 
say  that  most  decidedly  this  one" — vindi- 
cating Brixton — ''was  not  the  bridegroom ; 
but  that  I  could  not  positively  swear  that 
the  other  was,  as  his  voice  sounds 
strange  to  me.  I  lay  no  stress  upon  this 
circumstance ;  I  only  indicate  the  precise 
limits  of  my  evidence."  Mr.  Wilson  shut 
his  lips,  and  sat  stilL 

'"For  what  we  havereceived '"  began 

Kensington  with  a  harsh  laugh.  Mr. 
Picton  interrupted  him. 

"We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Perhaps  this  evidence  will  induce 
you,  sir" — to  Brixton — "to  withdraw 
your  claim. 

"Call  MnL  White,"  was  aU  Brixton's 
reply. 

Mrs.  White  was  summoned,  and  appeared 
in  all  the  pomp  of  a  black  silk  much  more 
gorgeous  than  her  mistress's,  seeing  that 
it  shone  like  Nubian  blacking,  and  accom- 
panied her  movements  with  a  sonorous 
sibilation,  as  if  she  had  been  dressed  in 
Times  newspapers.  In  her  hand  she 
carried  a  New  Testament,  with  a  large 
cross  on  the  cover,  and  was  with  much 
difficulty  prevented  from  kissing  it 

"This  is  not  a  sworn  enquiry,  Mrs. 
White,"  explained  the  Court;  "it  is  a 
private  investigation.  But  I  want  you  to 
tell  the  truth  as  carefully  and  frankly  as  if 
you  were  upon  your  oath.  You  witnessed 
Miss  Scott  s  marriage  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing!" 

"Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  desire  of  my 
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late  mABter,  and  in  any  ease  I  am  sore 
Miss  Soott  (as  she  was  then)  would  hare 
wished  for  the  presence  of  a  responsible 
married  female,  though  now  a  widow, 
which  might  be  supposed  by  the  volgar  to 
bring  ilMu6k,  bat  Mr&  Marston,  as  she  is 
nxrw,  was  always  above  such  saperstitions." 

"  And  who  was  the  bridegroom  1 " 

"Mr.  Brixton,  to  be  sure,  sir — if  he  will 
excnse  my  using  what  may  appear  to  be  a 
nickname,  bat  it  was  generally  adopted  in 
the  hoinse,  without  any  meaning  of  dis- 
respect, oh  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  young  gentlemen,  all 
hafing  the  same  name  as  their  dear  uncle, 
now  deceased." 

"  You  saw  him  1 " 

""Certainly,' sir;  although  seated  at  the 
bdAside  whilst  the  service  was  in  progress ; 
for  though  desirous  to  support  the  bride, 
my  assistance  was  reqaired  by  her  poor 
uncle,  whom  I  was  at  that  time  holding  in 
my  arms,  but  without  any  failure  of  atten- 
tion, as  Mr.  Wilson  is  aware  that  I  joined 
in  all  the  responses,  except  those  proper  to 
the  parties  interested." 

Mrs.  White  appeared  to  have  come  pro- 
vided with  a  stock  of  elaborately-prepared 
sentences,  and  a  certain  allowance  of  breath 
to  say  them  with.  Mr.  Picton,  observing 
that  she  talked  out  one  chestful  at  a  time, 
and  then  came  to  a  full  stop,  thought  that 
it  would  save  trouble  in  the  end  to  let  her 
give  her  evidence  in  her  own  way,  and  not 
attempt  to  confine  her  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

"Ton  saw  the  bridegroom  distinctly, 
and  can  swear  that  it  was  Mr.  Brixton,  as 
you  call  him  t  " 

"  I  can  certainly  swear  it,  sir.  I  have 
never  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  on 
the  subject,  knowing  that  my  late  honoured 
master  always  intended  to  make  him  his 
heir,  and  would  turn  in  his  grave — ^if  such 
a  thing  were  possible — ^at  the  idea  of  his 
wishes  being  disputed." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,''  broke 
in  Kensington  again ;  **  you  don't  mean  to 
say,  Mrs.  White,  that  you  really  mistook 
me  for  this  fellow  t " 

"  Mr.  Marston — Mr.  Marston  !  I  must 
again  remind  you  of  your  promise,"  said 
Mr.  Picton  angrily ;  but  Kensington  had 
fairly  roused  Mrs.  White  now,  and  she 
turned  upon  him  in  offended  majesty. 

*'  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  were  not 
in  the  room  that  evening ;  no,  nor  in  the 
house ;  nor  had  ever  come  near  your  poor 
uncle  for  three  days.  And  I  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  Mr.  Brixton  as  he  favoured, 


and  Mr.  Brixton  as  he  chose,  and  Mr. 
Brixton  as  he  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Brixton  as 
was  married  to  Miss  Lucy,  long  to  live 
happy  with  her,  I  hope  and  pray,  and  so  to 
rule  over  us ; "  and  Mrs.  White,  whose  agi- 
tation had  nearly  landed  her  in  the  National 
Anthem,  flourished  her  Testament  with  a 
gesture  which  seemed  to  instal  Brixton  on 
the  domestic  throne,  executed  a  magnificent 
curtsy,  and  retired  outside  the  door.  Then 
she  became  a  prey  to  poignant  regret,  think- 
ing that  if  she  had  only  sat  down  instead, 
she  might  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
and  hear  the  rest  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Picton  and  Mr.  Wilson  exchanged 
slight  smUes ;  Kensington  laughed  rawer 
uncomfortably,  but  Brixton  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  and  several  of  the  puckers  in  his 
face  smoothed  themselves  out.  After  this 
the  enquiry  proceeded  with  varying  results. 
The  man  who  had  nursed  Mr.  Marston  was 
the  next  witness,  but  he  would  not  say 
anything  positive.  He  had  been  all  taken 
up  with  the  sick  gentleman,  and  didn't 
much  attend  to  anything  else.  Wouldn't 
swear  that  he  had  ever  seen  either  of  these 
gentlemen  before,  but  if  he  had,  thought 
it  was  the  fair  one.  Didn't  beUeve  that 
the  bridegroom  was  dark ;  but  nobody  told 
him  to  notice,  and  he  hadn't  noticed. 
Finally,  wotdd  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
swear  anything. 

Next  came  the  housemaid  Jane.  She 
was  a  strong  partisan  of  Kensington's, 
and  had  the  evening  before  enjoyed  a  walk 
and  a  conversation  with  Horton,  which  bad 
left  her  more  positive  than  ever.  She 
would  swear  through  thick  and  thin,  in 
black  and  white,  that  she  had  peeped  in  at 
the  bedroom  door,  and  seen  Kensington 
married  to  Lucy.  ^    . 

Thomas  Lees,  the  footman,  followed. 
He  had  also  been  fortified  by  Horton  in 
the  Kensingtonian  faith;  and  he  stated 
with  the  utmost  positiveness  that  he  had 
opened  the  door  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Ken- 
sington and  shown  them  upstairs.  Ken- 
sington began  to  look  triumphant,  and 
Brixton  crestfallen.  Mr.  Picton  felt  more 
uncomfortable  than  he  chose  to  show ; 
indeed,  he  chose  to  show  nothing.  Luc^ 
ffrew  ptder  and  paler.  She  felt  an  evil 
fate  closing  in  upon  her ;  but  she  felt  in 
herself  a  capacity  of  passive  resistance  to 
the  bitterest  end.  There  are  women  who 
could  not  pull  the  trigger  of  a  pistol  to 
save  their  lives,  but  who  could  starve  them- 
selves to  death  rather  than  yield.  Lucy 
Marston  was  one  of  these. 

As  Thomas  retired,  with  a  bow  specially 
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directed  to  and  graciously  acknowledged 
by  Kensington,  a  small  head  was  inserted 
joBt  above  the  level  of  the  door-handle,  and 
a  rather  squeaky  voice  enquired,  *'  May  I 
come  in,  gentlemen  1 "  The  owner  was  the 
page,  knife-cleaner,  and  general-utility-boy 
of  the  establishment,  lately  promoted  to 
buttons,  and  yclept  Bob. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Picton.  "  What  do 
you  want  1 " 

"Please,  sir,  I  thought  you  wanted  to 
know  about  ike  wedding;  and  they're 
all  telling  lies.  So  I  juai  came  to  say 
so." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  wedding, 
my  boy ! " 

"  Whyi  sir,  Miss  Luoy,  she  sent  me  that 
evening  with  a  note  to  Mr.  Yorkshire,  to 
fetch  mm  for  to  be  married.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  what  the  note  was 
about  %"  Mr.  Picton  enquired. 

Bob  was  not  prepared  for  this  question. 
He  reddened,  and  shifted  from  one  foot  to 
another,  but  soon  recovered  himself. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,  please,  sir,  because  I 
knew  they  was  keeping  company  before ; 
and  thenlsaw  him  when  he  come  with  the 
parson  in  the  evening." 

<<  Whom  do  you  mean  by  'he' )" 

"Mr.  Yorkshire,  please,  sir.  And  he 
come  punctual  at  seven,  and  Thomas  let 
him  in,  and  I  was  in  the  hall,  and  saw 
them ;  and  now  Thomas  says  it  wasn't  him 
at  all,  and  it  was,  and  I  know  it.  And 
Mrs.  White,  she  says  Mr.  Brixton,  and  she 
boxed  my  ears  for  contradicting  of  her  j  but 
if  it's  tliat  Mr.  Yorkshire  is  to  be  cheated, 
I  won't  have  it,  not  if  I  was  to  be  sent  to 
a  refuge  for  speaking  out" 

Bob  condnded  ms  manful  declaration 
with  very  red  cheeks  and  something  queer 
about  his  eyes.  Yorkshire  had  hem  kind 
to  the  boy  when  they  were  at  Westlanda, 
and  shown  the  little  Londoner  various 
country  diversions,  inspiring  him,  altogether, 
with  a  loyalty  which  now  shone  out  bril- 
liantly. Lucy  flushed  briehdy,  and  longed 
to  kiss  the  boy,  the  only  one  who  had 
spoken  for  the  rights  of  her  absent  Alan. 
Only  her  promise  to  Mr.  Picton  kept  her 
still,  while  that  gentleman  proceeded  to 
question  the  boy.  Just  then,  however,  a 
cab  stopped  before  the  door«  the  hall-bell 
rang  loudly,  and  steps  were  soon  heard 
coming  up  the  stairs.  A  common  presen- 
timent struck  everyone  silent  for  one  long 
minute ;  then  the  door  was  flung  open  by 
Thomas,  too  sulkv  to  make  any  announce- 
ment^  and  an  elderly  clergyman  entered, 
supporting  the  tall  but  tremuloua  figure  of 


Yorkshire  Alan.  Luey  sprang  to  meet 
him,  and  waa  dasped  in  his  arms. 

For  a  moment  th^  forgot  the  spectators 
and  the  whole  world ;  then  Yorkshire 
loosened  his  arms,  and  clasped  both  Lucy's 
bands,  to  look  into  her  f  ac&  In  doing  so, 
he  noticed  that  they  were  bare. 

"  Why,  Lucy,  where  is  your  ring  ? " 

"There,"  answered  Luey,  pointing  to 
the  table.  "There  was  a  doubt  Ken- 
sington said        " 

"  A  doubt  1  What  doubt  % "  said  York- 
shire, picking  up  the  ring;  and  beginning 
to  gather,  mm  the  f  omal  aspect  of  the 
party,  that  something  was  goine  on*  "Give 
me  your  hand,  my  darling,  and  let  me  put 
this  on  again  before  wd  say  another  word." 

He  slipped  the  rinc  ou  her  finger  and 
drew  her  hand  inside  nis  arm;  then,  with 
the  other  hand  steadying  hixnself  on  his 
father's  shoulder,  he  demanded : 

"  Now  let  me  hear  what  more  villainy  is 
up,  and  what  the  doubt  is." 

"I  don't  thii^  there  is  much  of  it  left 
now,"  replied  Mr.  Picton  with  a  smile, 
glancing  at  Kensington's  empty  chair. 

That  young  gentkmaa  had  slipped  out 
of  the  room  as  soon  as  Yorkshire  oame  in, 
caught  his  cab  at  the  door,  and  driven  off-^ 
and  out  of  our  atory — ^with  all  apeed. 

"I  always  told  you  that  it  couldn't  be 
E^nsington,"  ezclaimed  Brixton,  ciuning 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  the  hero  of 
the  hour. 

"You  told  us  something  else,  too,  I 
think,"  observed  Mr.  Pictoa  "  But^  at  any 
rate,  it  seems  at  last  to  be  finally  dedded — 
Which  of  Them." 


CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

BERKSHIRE. 

While  in  Buckinghamshire  we  had  the 
beech-tree  county,  in  Berkshire  we  most 
certainly  have  the  county  of  the  box,  a 
fact  noticed  by  some  of  the  earliest  of  our 
annalists.  "Which  country,"  writes  Asser, 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  "has  its  name  from  the  wood  of 
Berroc,  where  the  box-tree  grows  most 
abundantly."  The  wide  and  wmdy  ex- 
panses of  the  chalk  downs  favour  the 
growth  of  dus  homely  shrub,  which, 
und^r  favourable  cireunistances,  assumes 
the  dignity  of  a  forest-tree.  If  our  counties 
had  ever  been  rearranged  in  departments 
after  the  French  fashion,  Berkslure  would 
have   formed  a  oondderaUe   part  of  a 
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department  of  the  upper  Thamea,  for  the 
river,  which  forma  ita  northern  boundary 
throughout^  giyea  the  county  its  most 
attractive  feature.  But  in  entering  Berk- 
shire, we  are  oonscioua  of  a  distinct  change 
in  scenery  and  in  population,  while  the 
dialect  of. the  latter  assumes  a  more  bold 
and  Doric  character.  These  are  signs  that 
we  are  entering;  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
kmgdom  of  ^e  West  Saxons — ^the  well- 
Sj^ring  of  some  of  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  streams  of  Saxon  blood.  The 
Norman  keep  ffives  place  in  interest  to  the 
rude  earthworks  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
Saxon  kiiu;8.  We  are  in  the  country 
of  the  Alfreds,  the  Edwardsi  and  the 
Athelstana,  the  story  of  whose  battles, 
victories,  and  defeats  has  still  power  to 
move  the  hearts  of  those  of  Englisii  blood. 

Upon  that  wide  belt  of  chalk  down, 
which  divides  the  county  from  east  to  west, 
are  still  scored  the  entrenclmients  and 
ramparts  over  which  were  fought  the  fierce 
life  and  death  struggles  that  decided  the 
future  of  a  race.  The  great  Yale  of  the 
White  Horse,  enclosed  between  the  rolling 
downs  and  the  hills  that  mark  the  line  of 
the  Thames  Valley,  was  the  nursery  of  the 
stroncL  stalwart  Englishmen  who  helped 
so  vwantly  in  the  making  of  England ; 
and  when  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
to-day  how  the  Berkshires  held  the 
zareba  in  the  desert  against  the  wild  Arab 
rush,  we  may  recall  the  days  when  their 
ancestors  fought  with  the  Danes  on  Ash- 
down  Hill,  and  made  their  Kings  and 
Earls  bite  the  duat  In  memory  of  which 
last  battle  was  cut  the  outline  of  the  great 
white  horse,  that  still  is  seen  upon  tiie 
hillside. 

Nowhere  else  either  shall  we  find  such 
a  thoroughly  Saxon  abbey  aa  that  of  Abing- 
don, which  at  one  time  held  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  a  great 
bend  of  the  river  Thames  round  about  by 
Oxford — Elands,  the  gift  of  Saxon  chiefs  and 
kings,  and  owing  little  or  nothing  to  the 
Norman  race  that  succeeded  them. 

The  chronicles  of  tiie  abbey,  indeed, 
claim  a  still  more  ancient  origin  for  the 
religious  house,  and  tell  us  of  the  arrival  of 
an  Irish  monk,  Abbenus — of  the  school, 
no  doubt,  of  Columba,  and  the  primitive 
cenobites  of  lona — ^to  whom  the  King  of 
the  Britona  made  a  grant  of  the  larger 
pprtion  of  Berkshire.  And  some  of  the 
pneaceful  anchorites,  who  wore  the  bli^^k 
cowl  of  Columba  and  his  brethren,  may  have 
lingered  about  the  apot  and  transmitted 
the  mepiory  of  .their  .spiritual  father  when 


the  newly  Christianised  Saxons  began  to 
show  their  zeal  for  the  Church  in  the  foun- 
dation of  churches  and  monasteries  Bat 
the  actual  founders  of  the  abbey  were 
Gissa,  a  Saxon  chief  who  ruled  over  Wilts 
and  nearly  all  Berks,  and  Hean,  his 
neidiew,  noted  amon^  the  gilded  youth  of 
the  Saxon  race  for  his  gallant  bearing  and 
splendid  equipments.  We  may  tiuce  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  in  Sir  Hean — 
as  our  earlier  poets  would  have  called  him 
— ^both  because  the  early  chronidea  of 
Abingdon  bring  him  before  us  aa  a  dis- 
tinct personality,  and  again  as  having 
given  his  name  to  sundry  places,  pleaaant 
and  familiar  to  those  who  haunt  ^e  great 
Thames  Valley,  where  Hen  wood  may  recall 
one  of  his  favourite  luumta;  andHeanh 
j^t  meadow,  pleasanUy  sloping  to  the 
river,  where  his  horses  might  be  seen 
grazing  with  many  herds  of  kine,  is  now 
known  as  Henley,  the  scene  of  the  great 
water  frolic  of  the  year. 

Sir  Hean  was  not,  however,  exactly 
what  he  seemed — ^the  bliti^e  sportsman  and 
keen  warrior.  There  was  another  side  to 
his  character.  He  had  his  dark  hours, 
when  he  ifas  troubled  about  his  souL 
Once  he  was  attending  a  mass,  celebrated 

Erobably^  by  one  of  we  successors  of  the 
rish  missionary,  when  a  sermon  was 
preached  from  the  text»  **  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle," 
etc.  The  preacher  was  fervent  and  im- 
passioned, and  his  words  sank  deep  into 
the  young  man's  heart  Especially  startled, 
too,  was  Sir  Hean  at  the  case  of  the  rich 
young  man  in  the  Oospei,  who  "went 
away  grieved,  for  he  had  many  posses- 
sions." ^  Forthwith,  Hean  resolved  to  sell 
everything  he  had,  and  lead  a  life  of 
humility  and  poverty. 

Sir  Hean  had  a  sister,  the  fair  Ceolswitha, 
whose  name  was  mercifully  contracted  into 
Cilia— one  may  fancy  the  child»ui  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  pair  in 
nursery-rhyme,  and  that  Hean  and  Cilia 
still  are  in  existence  as  Jack  and  JilL 
This  sister  was  as  enthusiastic  and 
far  more  perservering  than  the  brother, 
and  she  forthwith  founded  a  settlement  of 
nuns,  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  St  Helena.  The  noble  church 
of  St  Helena,  at  Abingdon,  occupies  the 
site  of  this  ancient  nunnery.  But  as  for 
Sir  Hean,  having  once  vowed  himself  and 
his  possessions  to  Ood,  he  thought  he  might 
take  his  time  in  carrying  out  nis  contract^ 
and  many  years  elapsed  before  the  broad 
I  lands  that  had  been  transferred  iq  him  for 
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the  {oandation  of  his  abbey  were  duly 
appropriated.  However,  before  his  death, 
Hean  had  aSsamed  the  cowl,  and  his  new 
foundation  grewand  flourished  exceedingly, 
and  became  the  most  celebrated  school  of 
theology  in  the  kingdom. 

More  lasting  than  the  school  of  theology 
was  the  fair  which  the  monks  established, 
after  great  disputes  with  neighbouring 
towns — a  fair  which  subsequently  crops  up 
here  and  there  in  the  annals  of  the  county. 
It  was  to  Abmgdon  Fair  that  all  the 
servants  of  Oumnor  Place  had  gone  on 
that  fatal  day  when  Amy  Bobsart  met  her 
death ;  while  a  century  later,  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys,  travelling  that  way,  met  a  crowd 
of  people,  chiefly  Oxford  scholars,  coming 
home  from  the  fiaar. 

The  monkish  chronicles  of  Abingdon, 
indeed,  like  most  things  of  the  kind,  are 
very  much  of  the  **  smdl-beer"  order,  but 
here  and  there  are  points  of  interest  As, 
for  instance,  a  dispute  between  the  monas- 
tery and  the  men  of  Oxfordshire  as  to  the 
ownership  of  a  meadow.  Ordinary  means 
of  identification  by  metes  and  bounds  were 
here  out  of  the  question,  as  the  river,  the 
great  boundary-mark,  had  changed  its 
course,  and  the  meadow  formed  a  spacious 
eyot,  which  might  belong,  as  far  as 
appearances  went,  to  the  owner  of  either 
bank.  Under  these  circumstances,  by 
a  general  consent,  quite  natural  in  the 
case  of  the  Oxfordshire  men,  but  rather 
strangely  on  the  part  of  tibe  monks,  a  test 
was  resolved  upon  of  a  distinctly  pagan, 
not  to  say  idolatrous  character.  This  was 
the  trial  by  shield  and  sheaf,  quite  innocent 
in  itself,  but  connected  with  the  traditions 
of  the  old  Teutonic  mythology.  A  round 
shield  was  ta^en — ^the  round  wooden  shield, 
the  ''war-linden"  of  the  Saxon  warrior. 
It  was  cup-shaped  within,  so  that  it  made 
an  excellent  impromptu  float;  and  upon 
the  shield  was  placed  a  small  shei^  of  corn, 
and  in  the  sheaf  was  stuck  a  lighted  taper, 
and  the  whole  carefuUy  launched  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream.  The  coturse  of  the 
littie  craft  was  breathlessly  watched  by 
the  spectators  who  thronged  the  banks, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  stream  divided 
the  agitation  of  all  concerned  was  intense. 
If  the  floating  trophy  took  the  Berkshire 
side,  then  the  meadow  islet  belonged  to 
Oxfordshira  The  monks  set  up  a  hymn ; 
the  shield  took  a  turn  or  two  in  the  eddy, 
and  then  careered  down  the  river  trium- 
phantiy  on  the  Oxfordshire  side.  The 
monks  of  Abingdon  had  won  their 
meadow. 


Now  all  this  wasevidently  a  well-known 
and  generally-respected  ordeal,  which  could 
hardly  have  originated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  where  the  river,  although  it  may 
have  changed  its  channel  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  ages,  has  not  been  given 
within  historical  times  to  any  startling  or 
sudden  vagarie&  But  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  former  abode, 
probably,  of  our  BerksMre  Saxons,  sudden 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  might  have  often  occurred,  and 
where  a  river  formed  a  tribal  boundary  it 
would  often  be  important  to  determine 
which  was  the  main  stream  and  which  was 
the  branch,  as  well  as  who  should  be  the 
lawful  possessors  of  some  newly-formed 
islet  Thus  there  was  a  kind  of  reason- 
ableness about  this  test  of  the  shield  and 
sheaf,  and  even  the  lighted  taper  had  its 
practical  as  well  as  its  mystical  meaning ; 
since  for  the  taper  to  remain  alight  implied 
a  day  of  exceptional  calm,  when  the 
influence  of  the  wind  upon  the  floating 
trophy  would  be  the  smallest  possible. 

Small  as  are  the  remains  of  the  famous 
Saxon  abbey,  yet  they  have  their  own 
especial  charm  in  the  fragments  left  to 
peaceful  decay  among  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life — in  the  stream  that  rushes  by 
to  the  mill-wheel,  and  the  unbroken  calm 
of  the  shade  of  venerable  trees — a  fragment 
of  broken  wall  among  a  cluster  of  humble 
but  pleasant  cottages,  and  the  ancient 
bridge  and  the  river  sparkling  by — and 
the  soft  beat  of  the  mill  that  has  hardly 
been  silent  for  all  the  centuries  past 
Pleasant,  too,  is  the  old  town,  with  the 
dignity  of  its  monastic  gateway,  with  its 
quaint,  timber-framed  houses,  and  its  inns 
that  seem  to  be  expecting  the  next  mail- 
coach.  The  old  church,  too,  of  St.  Helen's, 
with  its  wealth  of  monuments  to  the  rich 
burghers  of  the  time,  when  this  was  a  great 
cloth-weaving  place,  and  with  its  old-world 
surroundings  of  almshouses  and  church- 
houses,  gives  a  charming  glimpse  of  a  world 
long  passed  away. 

Abingdon,  as  a  trading  town,  has  ex- 
perienced various  ups  and  downs.  In  the 
first  instance  it  owed  its  prosperity  to  the 
abbey;  then  when  the  abbey  was  destroyed 
the  town  became  rich  as  a  centre  of  the 
cloth  manufacture.  The  cloth  manufacture 
gradually  migrated  farther  to  the  west, 
and  Abingdon  became  a  coaching  town  on 
one  of  the  main  lines  of  road  between 
east  and  west 

At  an  earlier  period  the  great  highwav 
to  the  west  paned  more  directiy  tmt)ugh 
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the  Yale  of  the  White  Horse,  crossing  the 
river  at  Wallingford,  where  a  strong 
entrenchment,  and  afterwards  a  noble 
Norman  castle,  gaarded  the  ford.  The 
strong  earthwor£i  still  remain — a  monu- 
ment more  endnring  than  the  most  skilful 
masonry — ^but  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Kine 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
of  the  widowed  princess,  fair  Joan  of  Kent^ 
who  died  within  its  walls,  only  a  few  frag- 
ments remain.  The  castle  held  out  for  the 
King  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  severely 
levelled  by  the  Parliament. 

The  next  strong  position  on  this  high- 
way was  the  Saxon  town  of  Wantage,  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  Alfred,  whidi  had 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  its  hero's  birth  in  1849, 
when  the  grammar-school  was  rebuilt  in 
his  honour.  A  fact  this  almost  unique  in 
the  world's  history — a  people  looking  back 
for  a  thousand  years  of  strong,  unbroken 
national  life.  A  thousand  years  ago, 
and  where  were  the  other  great  nations  of 
Europe  9  Hardly  yet  existing  as  formless 
embryos,  of  which  no  one  could  foretell  the 
future  developments.  But  England  was  even 
then  England,  and  the  men  of  Berkshire — 
the  long-legged,  wiry  Berkshire  men — were 
ready  then  as  now  to  show  themselves  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  when  the  country's 
cause  is  at  stake. 

There  la  a  general  agreement  among 
archaeologists  that  the  site  of  the  great 
battle  with  the  Danes,  in  which  young 
Alfred,  so  to  speak,  won  his  spurs,  is  to  be 
looked  for  at  Ashdown  Park,  a  lonely  seat 
among  the  bleak  downs  a  few  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  White  Horse  Hill.  The 
Danes  had  formed  a  stronghold  at  Beading 
by  entrenching  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Kennet;  and  the 
Saxon  King,  Etheked,  Alfred's  elder 
brother,  had  attacked  their  camp  and  been 
repulsed.  The  English  retreated  up  the 
Thames  towards  their  own  strone  fort  of 
Wallingford,  and  the  Danes,  fincuns  the 
way  clear  for  the  conquest  and  plunder  of 
the  west,  made  for  the  crest  of  the  downs, 
and  followed  the  ancient  ridge-way  to  Ash- 
down,  where  they  threw  up  an  entrench- 
ment The  English  followed  rapidly  along 
the  parallel  tradk  that  followed  the  wind- 
ings of  the  White  Horse  Vale,  gatherii:^ 
^e  men  of  Berkshire  as  they  marched. 
Alfred  led  the  advance,  and  stormed  up 
the  steep,  smooth  hillside,  but  ^ain  and 
again  he  and  his  men  were  driven  back 
from  the  rampart  by  the  serried  ranks  of 
its  defendera    Alfred  looked  in  vain  for 


the  advance  of  his  brother  with  the  main 
body  of  the  English  forces.  As  a  fit  prepara- 
tion for  the  fight,  mass  was  being  said 
before  the  King  and  his  men,  and  until 
this  was  duly  finished  he  would  not  budge. 
The  event  proved  the  good  judgment  of  the 
King,  for  coming  up  with  firm,  unbroken 
ranks,  the  English  cleared  the  hill,  swept 
it  as  though  with  a  scythe,  in  spite  of  the 
frenzied  courage  of  their  foes.  A  Danish 
King  and  five  pirate  Jarls  were  among  the 
slain,  and  the  national  life  of  England  was 
saved  for  future  ages. 

With  the  strong,  stubborn  nationality 
that  has  always  distinguished  the  Berkshire 
folk,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  the  stories  and  traditions 
of  an  older  Teutonic  rite  should  still  here 
and  there  survive.  Among  the  hills,  Wey- 
land  Smith  has  his  cave,  and  at  times  his 
hammer  may  be  heard  ringing  upon  the 
huge  stone  that  forms  his  anvil  And 
Weland  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  old  heathen 
gods — the  Vulcan  of  the  Saxon  mythology. 
Something,  too,  may  be  heard  of  Weland's 
more  rus6  father,  Wade,  whose  memory  is 
preserved  in  many  local  names.  Wade, 
who  was  formerly  so  celebrated  for  his  boat, 
that  Chaucer  refers  to  the  pair  in  a  way 
that  shows  he  expects  his  allusion  to  be 
generally  understood : 

And  eke  these  old  widowea  (God  it  wote), 
They  oonnen  so  much  craft  in  Wade'a  bote. 

Concerning  Wade  and  his  bote,  called 
"  Guingelot,"  there  is  nothingto  be  gathered 
from  the  commentators,  but  perhaps  the 
lore  may  be  preserved,  in  an  idtered  form, 
in  some  sednded  west-country  village. 

When  we  have  crossed  the  brosd,  open 
downs,  and  descended  into  the  more  shel- 
tered valley  of  the  Kennet,  we  find  that 
the  river-track  is  closely  followed  both  by 
the  railway  and  the  old  coach-road  to 
Bath,  the  direct  and  shortest  road  from 
London,  which,  starting  from  the  White 
Horse  Cellars,  we  will  say,forms  the  familiar 
Kensington  High  Street  and  Hammersmith 
Boad,  and  then,  crossing  the  Thames  by 
Maidenhead  Bridge,  keeps  henceforth  to 
the  south  of  tibe  river  altogether,  and 
reaches  Bath  without  any  other  important 
water-crossing.  This  was  the  toack  that 
the  Romans  followed,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  afterwards  abandoned  for  the  more 
devious  way  by  Abingdon,  and  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  For  the  course  of  the 
Kennet  is  through  once  formidable  bogs 
and  morasses,  from  which  stores  of  peat 
have  long  been  extracted ;  and,  when  the 
raised  causeways  of  the  Bomans  had  been 
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ruined  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  of  malice 
prepense,  the  road  must  have  been  at  places 
quite  impassable. 

Indeed  the  first  modem  instance— using 
the  word  modem  in  a  comparative  sense — 
of  any  important  movement  upon  this  line 
of  communication,  is  during  the  civil  wars, 
when,  as  the  Eling  held  Oxford  and  Abing- 
don, and  the  northern  passes  of  the  river, 
the  Parliamentary  army  marched  that  way 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  and  so 
retumed,  having  effected  their  purposa 

The  Lord  Essex  was  in  command  of  the 
Parliament  forces,  the  son  of  Elizabeth's 
favourite,  looked  upon  by  the  Puritan 
party  as  in  some  way  a  martvr  to  their 
cause,  as  the  rising  for  which  he  lost  his 
head  was  avowedly  in  their  interests.  But 
the  present  Lord  Essex  had  been  tibe  subject 
of  a  cause  c^I^bre  in  his  youth,  connected 
with  the  coarsely  scandalous  chronicle  of  his 
lady's  amours  with  King  James's  notorious 
favourite,  Carr.  And  loud  was  the  laughter 
in  the  King's  camp  and  ribald  were  the 
jokes  when  it  was  known  that  his  lord- 
ship was  in  the  field,  and  pressing  forward 
with  all  his  might  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
to  Londoa 

It  was  autumn;  the  harvest  was  cleared, 
Bfid  chill  gales  were  beginning  to  blow. 
The  Parliament  forces  hM  suffered  severe 
hardships  in  crossing  the  wilds  of  Wiltshire, 
and  were  pushine  on  for  Newbury,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  supplies  and  coxufortable 
quarters.  But  the  King  had  been  before- 
hand with  them,  and  had  occupied  liietown, 
and'  the  Parliament  men  had  to  content 
themselves  with  cold  quarters  in  the  fields 
without. 

'  The  King's  position  was  a  strong  one, 
and  he  had  only  to  hold  it  firmlv  to  ensure 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  Irho  was  cut 
off  from  his  supines  and  -greatly  out- 
numbered in  cavalry.  But  all  advantages 
were  lost  in  the  headstrong  valour  of  tiie 
Bo^al  troops,  who  assaulted  the  enemy 
wildly,  and  were  soon  completely  out  of 
hand.  The  slaughter  wais  great  on  either 
side;  while  the  King  lost  many  of  the 
bravest  of  his  officers,  and  among  them, 

See  I  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just 

Btxt  Bssez  had  obtained  his  object,  and 
pursued  his  retreat,  worried  by  Rupert's 
cavalry,  but  not  seriously  molested. 

Another  battle  was  fought  in  die  follow- 
ing year,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
commanded  for  the  Parliament,  with  Orom- 
weU  as  a  subordinate.  Again  tiie  result 
was  indecisive,  although  Cromwell  ^dleged. 


and  probably  with  truth,  that,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  charge  the  Boyalists,  he 
would  have  driven  them  from  the  field  and 
secured  a  decisive  victory.  The  honour  of 
the  day  fell  to  tiie  train-bands  of  London 
— the  volunteers  of  the  period — ^who  stood 
their  ground  against  Rupert  and  his  hot 
charges  with  admirable  steadiness,  and 
finally  drove  him  from  the  field. 

Lone  before  the  civil  wars  Newbury  was 
noted  For  its  cloth  trade  and  rich  clothiers, 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
wool  was  king,  and  made  many  a  belted 
knight,  and  marquis  and  duke  into  the 
bargain.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
clottders  was  Jack  of  Newbury — one  John 
Winscombe — with  his  hundred  looms  at 
work  for  him — Jack,  who  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  joined  the  Royal  army  to  repel 
the  Scotch,  and  marched  to  Flodden  with  a 
hundred  men,  whom  he  clothed,  paid,  and 
led  to  the  fight     As  an  old  ballad  sings : 

The  Chesfihyre  laddes  began  the  route, 

And  the  Kendal  bovs  bo  free, 
But  none  of  them  all  have  fought  more  stoute 

Than  the  laddes  of  Newbeme. 

A  couple  of  centuries  later  Dean  Swift^ 
visiting  his  friend  St.  John,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  at  Bucklebury,  originally  Borghild- 
bury,  writes  to  Mistress  Stella :  "  EUs  house 
is  in  the  midst  of  near  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  he  had  by  his  kdy,  who  is 
descended  from  Jack  of  Newbury,  of 
whom  books  and  ballads  are  written." 

Among  other  curious  sights thatNewbuiy 
owed  to  its  position  on  tiie  highway  froni 
London  to  Brist(4,  Iras,  in  1745,  the 
appearance  of  •  fortv-seven  waggons  loadsd 
with  treasure  that^  had  been  captured  from 
the  French  by  our  English  slupe,  so  say 
the  local  annals,  although  it  is  nof  easy  to 
account  for  the  French  living  so' -mudi 
treasure  afloaU  If  it  had  been  the  l^aniaids 
ndw — ^but  it  does  not  appear  that  we  wete 
then  at  war  with  Spain.  Anyhow,  there 
wer^  the  waggc(DS  drawn  up  in  Newbury 
market-place  and  guarded  by  soldiers  who 
bivouacked  around. 

A  p<M:tion  ^  Newbury  bears  the  name 
of  Speenhamland  from  some  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  parish  (rf -Speen ;  a 
place  not  remarkable,  except  for  its  name^ 
which  is  pretty  clearly  derived  from  the 
small  fioman  station  of  St^inae,  on  the 
Boman  road  between  Silchester  and  Glou* 
cester.  If  we  accept  this  explanation,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
name  survived  frtm  the  date  of  the  Boman 
occupation,  these  must  have  been  a  con* 
tinuous  succesdon  of  inhabitants  to  hand 
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it  down — a  small  fact,  which  goes  some- 
what i^gainst  the  general  theory  that  a 
complete  clearance  was  made  by  the  Saxons 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

A  little  farther  afield  lies  Donnington, 
with  its  castle  that  held  oat  stoutly 
against  the  Parliament,  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  being  upon  the  hUl  above  the 
modem  mansion.  An  earlier  interest,  too, 
is  created  in  Donnington  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  once  belonged  to  Chaucer  the. 
poet^  and  a  tree  in  the  park  was  long 
pointed  out  as  Chaucer's  oak.  Against 
this  it  is  urged  that  at  the  time  Chaucer  is 
represented  as  the  owner  of  Donnington 
he  was  pretty  certainly  living  in  West- 
minster, not  very  well  to  do,  and  frequently 
in  need  of  advances  upon  his  small  pension. 
But  quite  probably  the  castle  may  have 
belonged  to  the  poet's  son,  Thomas,  who 
married  a  rich  heiress,  and  we  need  not 
altogether  reject  ihe  popular  account  of  the 
matter,  but  may  imagine  Dan  Chaucer's 
venerable  fieurereposing  under  hisfavourite 
tree,  escaped  from  the  din  of  Westminster 
and  the  worry  of  small  cares. 

All  the  country  about  has  furnished 
many  relics  of  tiie  battles  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  many  local  stories  have  long 
been  current  of  the  various  fortunes  of 
King  or  noble.  Shawhouse,  which  was 
Charles's  headquarters,  a  fine  Elizabethan 
building  raised  by  a  rich  clothier,  one  Sir 
Thomas  Dolman,  has,  or  had,  its  particular 
bullet-mark  on  a  panel ;  the  mark  of  a 
bullet  which  but  just  missed  its  billet  in 
the  King's  person.  Indeed  most  of  the  old 
houses  have  curiosities  to  show  in  the  way  of 
chain-shot^  armour,  or  weapons,  while  every 
now  and  then  the  spade  turns  up  some  relic 
of  mortality,  the bonesofsomegallantsoldier 
who  fought  for  Crown  or  Parliament 

Farther  up  the  valley  of  the  Kennet — 

The  Kennet  swift  for  silver  eels  renowned- 
there  is  only  Hungerford  with  its  famous 
horn,  which  purports  to  convey  the  right 
of  fifiiiing  from  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  town ;  one  of  those  free  towns 
in  which  the  lordship  of  the  manor  rests 
in  the  constable  for  tiie  time  being.  <<It 
is  expected,"  writes  a  chronicler  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  "  that  its 
business  will  greatly  increase  when  the 
canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  is  completed."  But  this  expec- 
tation has  not  been  largely  realised.  The 
union  of  the  Kennet  and  the  Avon, 
although  an  interesting  topographical  fact» 
has   not   proved    commerdidly  of  great 


moment)  and  Hungerford  may  still  be 
classed  among  towns  that  have  seen  better 
days. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Beading,  about 
which  no  remarkable  prophecies  have  been 
made — ^Beading  that  has  outgrown  its  old 
boundaries  and  its  local  history,  and 
become  a  bustling,  prosperous,  red-brick 
town,  that  leaves  a  confused  impression 
on  the  mind  of  biscuits,  flower-seeds,  and 
churches  of  variegated  flint  1  The  old 
abbey  still  exists  in  shapeless  fragments 
among  green  lawns ;  but  there  is  little  else 
to  remind  one  of  the  former  history  of  the 
town. 

Here  we  strike  the  Thames  again  with 
many  pleasant  places  along  its  banks,  the 
interest  of  which  is  chiefly  of  a  riverside 
character.  And  we  can  here  but  barely 
allude  to  the  pride  of  the  county,  the  Boyal 
Castle  of  Windsor,  with  its  forests  and 
chaces,  about  which  big  books  have  been 
written  without  exhausting  the  subject. 
Indeed,  Boyal  Windsor  belongs  rather  to 
national  than  to  merely  local  annals. 

As  a  matter  of  topography,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  received  etymology 
of  Windsor — the  Winding  Shore— is  to  be 
implicitly  accepted.  For  the  name  origi- 
nally applied  to  Old  Windsor,  near  the 
Bells  of  Ousely,  where  the  shore  is  not 
particularly  indented.  And,  as  we  have 
Windlesham  at  no  great  distance,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  some  Saxon  Sir  Windle 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  shora  Such  is  the  Saxon 
nature,  altogether  averse  to  anything  de- 
scriptive or  romantic  in  the  way  of  proper 
names. 

LADY  LOVELACE. 

BT  XBl  AVTBOB  OV  **  JUDIXH  WTOn,"  Bia,  STO. 
CHAPTER  XLVU, 

Abottt  this  time,  or  possibly  a  little 
later,  a  change,  subtle,  slow,  at  first  scarcely 
perceptible  to  those  in  daily  and  constant 
intercourse  with  her,  seemed  to  pass  over 
Ellinor.  Not  a  change  in  bodily  health, 
that  to  all  appearance  remained  intact^  but 
a  change  ra^er  of  manner,  of  demeanour. 
Her  stately  composure  was  waning,  slowly 
and  surely  as  the  May  moon  itself  was 
waning  over  their  heads,  and  in  its  stead 
there  was  beginning  to  show  afeverishness 
of  manner,  an  almost  defiant  gaiety,  which 
told  of  strong  nervous  excitement  going  on 
within,  and  but  barely  held  in  check. 

Uncle    Hugh  and   Lucy   noticed    the 
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change  only  by  comparing  the  Ellinor  of 
to-day  with  the  Ellinor  of  aix  months  back 
They  held  their  peace  over  it,  however, 
though  it  cost  the  latter  one  or  two  more 
of  those  heavy  showers  of  tears  for  which  she 
appeared  to  have  such  an  endless  capacity. 

People  in  society  noticed  it^  and  said  to 
each  other  how  much  Miss  Yorke  had 
improved  in  manner  since  she  had  fallen  in 
love,  and  what  a  delightful  house  hers  would 
be  to  visit  in  by-and-by,  when  the  young 
people  had  married  and  pitched  their  tent 

Phil  noticed  it  also,  caught  the  contagion 
of  it,  exaggerated  her  gaiety  in  his  own 
moods,  and  stimulated  her  longing  for 
excitement  by  perpetually  feeding  its 
cravings.  It  is  so  easy  in  the  height  of  the 
season  to  keep  the  ball  of  gaiety  always 
rolling.  .  A  popular  and  not  ill-looking 
young  man  who  makes  it  generally  known 
that  he  wishes  on  every  possible  occasion 
to  be  asked  to  meet  a  distinguished  and 
beautiful  young  woman  is  scarcely  likely 
to  be  disappointed  in  his  desires. 

Balls,  plays,  receptions,  operas,  races, 
dinners,  each  succeeded  the  other  for  this 
pair  of  lovers  with  their  usual  hurry. 
Talk  about  the  ceaseless,  idle  waltzing  of 
flies  in  a  summer's  air  I  Surely  there  never 
yet  crawled  a  family  of  flies  out  of  their 
ogg8»  who,  in  their  longest  span  of  exist- 
ence, contrived  to  get  through  so  vast  an 
amount  of  idle  hard  work  as  did  these 
votaries  of  Fashion  at  the  goddess's  head- 
quarters in  London. 

There  was  another  noticeable  trait  in 
Ellinor's  character  which  showed  itself 
about  this  time — namely,  a  readiness  to 
take  offence  at  trifles,  to  be  annoyed  and  to 
exhibit  annoyance  at  matters  upon  which 
at  one  time  she  would  have  scorned  to 
bestow  a  second  thought  For  instance, 
last  season*,  any  number  of  stormy  inter- 
views with  a  dead  lover's  mother,  and 
threatenings  of  an  overtaking  vengeance, 
would  not  have  cost  her  one  sleepless 
night;  now,  forsooth,  because  she  hears 
and  knows  that  Mrs.  Thorne  is  perpetually 
to  be  seen  driving  round  and  round 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  looking  up  at  her 
windows,  she  must  needs  order  a  bottle  of 
chloral  to  be  bought,  and  desire  Gretchen 
to  put  a  dose  ready  to  her  hand  every  night 

It  was  assuredly  an  odd  thing  for  Mrs. 
Thorne  to  do.  But,  so  people  said,  Mrs. 
Thorne  was  doing  many  odd  things  just 
then,  and,  indeed,  was  beginning  to  be 
talked  about  not  a  little  by  her  few  remain- 
ing intimate  friends.  She  saw  no  one; 
she  went  nowhere;  she  lived  entirely  at 


Rodney's  old  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  and 
by  this  time,  so  people  reasoned,  those 
rooms  must  simply  have  become  buried 
under  dust,  for  no  living  soul  save  Mr& 
Thome  ever  gained  admission  to  them. 
The  blinds  were  kept  perpetually  drawn,  and 
never  so  much  as  a  crack  of  the  window 
was  opened  to  let  in  a  breath  of  sweet  air. 

In  a  room  below  stairs,  Mrs.  Thome 
daily  received  her  maid,  who  had  strict 
orders  to  attend  to  the  freshness  and  deep- 
ness of  her  mistress's  crape — nothing  mora 
At  a  neighbouring  hotel  Mrs.  Thome  took 
one  meal  a  day,  and  if  she  ever  took 
another  no  one  could  tell  when,  where,  or 
how  it  was  had  At  three  o'clock  pre- 
cisely her  carriage  was  brought  round,  and 
for  the  two  sul^qnent  hours  the  lady  in 
her  deep  mourning  might  have  been  seen 
driving  round  and  round  Grosvenor  Square 
at  a  slow,  all  but  funereal  pace. 

The  old  coachman,  who  had  driven  her 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  with  something  like  a  tear  in 
his  eye,  and  even  the  new  footman,  who  had 
only  been  engaged  that  season  to  attend 
her  drives,  looked  grave  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  "  things  weren't  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  it  was  time  some  of  the  lady's 
friends  interfered." 

But  as  no  one  pays  much  heed  to  what 
coachmen  and  footmen  are  pleased  to 
remark,  and  as  the  very  few  intimate 
friends  Mrs.  Thome  chanced  to  have  left 
did  not  care  to  put  themselves  prominently 
forward  in  the  matter,  the  lady's  manner  of 
life  was  in  no  sort  interfered  with;  her 
gloomy  seclusion  in  Rodney's  rooms  was 
not  broken  in  upon,  and  her  equally 
gloomy  two  hours'  drives  continued  with 
undeviating  regularity. 

Sometime^  just  as  Ellinor  was  alighting 
from  her  afternoon's  drive,  Mrs.  Thome's 
dreary  equipage  would  be  slowly  creeping 
along  past  the  house.  The  white,  hard 
face,  the  fierce,  and  of  late  the  wild  glitter 
in  the  lady's  eye,  never  failed  to  set  Miss 
Yorke  shuddering  and  ill  at  ease.  At  one 
time  she  and  Mrs.  Thome  had  been  wont 
to  exchange  a  sUght  bow  of  recognition, 
but  this  had  come  to  an  end  now,  since  on 
one  occasion  Mrs.  Thome  had  looked 
Ellinor  full  in  the  face  and  passed  on  with- 
out so  much  as  a  smile, 

"  What  does  it  mean-^what  can  it  mean  1 
If  she  has  anything  to  say  to  me,  why  does 
she  not  stop  and  say  it  t "  {Illinor  more 
than  once  demanded  irritably  of  Lucy,  with 
a  look,  at  times,  on  her  face  which,  of  course, 
was  utterly  tmintelligible  to  the  latter. 
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Lacy's  heart  Boemed  aching  in  every  fibre 
just  then — not  for  herself,  however,  and 
her  own  desokted  girlhood.^  Her  aptitude 
for  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  others 
had  incidentally  wrought  her  this  benefit — 
that  she  had  no  time  left  for  weeping  over 
her  own  griefs.  Mrs.  Thome  and  Eilinor 
halved  her  heart  between  them.  She  would 
have  liked — had  shebeen  free  so  to  do — to 
have  gone  to  the  elder  lady  and  implored 
permission  to  wait  on  her,  to  tend  her,  if 
not  as  a  daughter,  as  any  maid-servant 
might  who  hoped,  in  course  of  time,  to 
render  herself  and  her  services  indispensable 
to  her  mistress. 

Her  love  and  gratitude  to  EUinor  alone 
prevented  her  doing  this.  '*  Till  death  us 
do  part "  was  the  vow  she  had  registered 
in  her  own  heart  when  she  had  given  herself 
up  unreservedly  to  Ellinor's  friendship  and 
companionship,  and  it  never  for  one  moment 
occurred  to  her  that  aught  but  death  could 
sever  this  love  abd  friendship. 

Yet  none  the  less  her  heart  ached 
with  its  load  of  unspoken  sympathy  for 
Bodney's  mother ;  every  spare  five  minutes 
found  her  watching  from  an  upper  window 
the  dark,  slow  carriage,  with  its  silent, 
gloomy  occupant  Not  a  chance  expression 
of  Mro.  Thome's  eye  or  mouth,  yi^hen  she 
happened  to  be  near  enough  to  see  either, 
escaped  her.  The  forlornness,  the  fierce* 
ness,  and,  as  time  went  on,  alas  I  the 
distraught  and  wandering  expressions  that 
went  sweeping  over  the  aged  white  face, 
seemed  to  photograph  themselves  on  her 
brain,  destroying  her  peace  by  day,  break- 
ing in  upon  her  rest  at  night 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Edie  did  not  work  one  half  so  hard  at 
the  society  treadmill  as  did  Phil  and 
Eilinor.  For  one  thing  her  circle  of  friends 
was  microscopic  compared  with  theirs,  and 
with  no  amount  of  energy  could  she  have 
secured  for  herself  one  tithe  of  the  invita- 
tions which  daily  swelled  Ellinor's  card- 
rack,  or  decorated  Phil's  mantelpiece.  For 
another  the  whole  grind  of  the  season  that 
year  was  a  pain  and  a  weariness  to  her ; 
the  flavour  and  sweetness  had  somehow 
gone  out  of  everything  she  was  called  upon 
to  taste  and  enjoy.  Fight  against  the  fact 
lustily  as  she  might,  it  was  making  itself 
felt  at  last  that  Phil  had  been  the  sun  in 
her  heavens ;  the  sun  had  set,  naught 
remained  for  her  but  chilliness,  dampness, 
and  night-shadows  now.  Yet  she  obstinately 
refused  to  return  to  Stauham,  or  even  take 
a  little  trip  to  Switzerland  which  the  Squire 


ventured  to  suggest  one  day  when  he 
thought  his  little  daughter  looking  more 
than  usually  white  and  forlorn. 

Edie  put  the  idea  on  one  side  loftily 
enough. 

*'  I  can't  think  how  it  is,  papa,  that  you 
never  will  let  anyone  be  at  rest,"  she  said 
in  an  utterly  surprised  tone ;  "  we  no 
sooner  get  into  one  place  and  comfortabl  v 
settle  down,  than  you  immediately  think 
we  should  be  better  off  somewhere  else, 
doing  something  or  other  we  detest  doing. 
I  declare  you  are  never  happy  unless  you 
are  taking  railway  -  tickets  or  writing 
laggt^e-labela.  Now  if  I  led  you  the  life 
that  you  lead  me  you  might  complain  1 " 

*'  Oh — ^h  I "  groaned  the  squire,  but  Edie 
went  on  remorselessly :  '*  One  thing  I  do 
know,  and  that  is,  that  I  am  not  going  to 
stir  out  of  London  till  I've  seen  all  the 
horse-shows  and  the  dog-shows,  and  have 
been  to  all  the  charity  bazaars  that  are 
going  to  be  held,  and  have  looked  at  all 
the  pictures  in  the  Academy  at  least  a 
huudred  and  fifty  times,  and  have  heard 
the  Duke  play  the  violin,  and  Patti  and 
Nilsson  sing — oh,  say  at  least  twenty 
times — and  have  been  to  Sandown,  and 
Lord's,  and  Groodwood." 

"And — and,"  laughed  the  Squire, 
"  Heaven  only  knows  where  besides  1  Well, 
I  suppose,  Edie,  all  this  put  into  plain 
English  means,  *  Here  I  am,  and  here  I'll 
stay  till  I'm  thoroughly  wom-out  with 
sight-seeing,  and  have  to  go  back  to 
Stanham  to  be  physicked  t ' " 

Edie,  however,  had  she  been  so  minded, 
could  have  translated  her  wishes  into 
equally  plain  and  far  more  pathetic  English 
somehow  in  this  fashion  : 

"Here  I  am, and  here  I'll  stay  till  I've  seen 
Phil  and  EUinor  together,  and  found  out 
for  myself  whether  he  really  loves  her,  or 
whether  he  is  only  befooled  and.bedazzled 
by  her  beauty,  like  the  rest  of  the  mea" 

Only  second  to  this  wish  Edie  cherished 
another,  that  was  to  see  and  speak  with 
Lucy  Selwyn.  Since  she  had  been  in 
London,  Edie  had  heard  a  good  deal  of 
Miss  Selwyn — how  that  she  was  Ellinor's 
sole  confidante  and  companion;  in  fact, 
her  echo,  her  shadow,  nothing  more  so  far 
as  wishes  and  ideas  went 

Edie  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  left  in 
her  mind  as  to  the  identity  of  Lucy  Selwyn 
with  the  writer  of  the  mischievous  letter 
which  had  shipwrecked  her  life's  happi- 
ness. She  longed  to  look  Lucy  straight  in 
the  face,  and  find  out  of  what  stuff  she  was 
made;    whether  her  mischief  had  been 
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done  mischieyonalyi  or  in  honesty  and  with 
a  good  heart 

Once,  walkhig  in  Kensington  Gardens 
with  her  father,  they  had  come  upon 
Ellinor  and  Lucy  taming  off  from  the 
broad  walk.  Lucy  had  her  crape  veil 
down,  80  of  course  her  features  were  only 
sasgested  to  Edie's  mind.  The  Squire 
half  paused ;  he  would  have  enjoyed  a 
walk  and  talk  with  Ellinor  in  and  out 
among  the  shadows  and  sunshine  that 
shifted  and  played  hide-andnseek  among 
the  fnlUeayed  trees.  Not  so  Edia 
Ellinor,  side  by  side  with  Phil,  she  meant 
to  face,  to  criticise,  to  pardon,  or  to  con- 
demn, but  EUinor  without  Phil  she  did  not 
intend  to  endure  for  even  thirty  seconds. 
She  walked  on  briskly  ahead,  and  her  father 
was  compelled  to  follow. 

"  I  do  think,  Edie,"  he  said  a  little  com- 
plainingly,  ''you  might  have  stayed  a 
minute  and  had  a  emit  with  your  cousin. 
Tve  not  spoken  a  word  to  her  since  weVe 
been  in  London.  You  know  you  made  me 
promise  not  to  call  on  her ^* 

''Papa," interrupted  Edie  with  a  veritable 
crescendo  of  emphasis,  "I  dislike  spiders; 
I  hate  cats,  adders,  and  snakes ;  and  I 
abominate  Ellinor  Yorke." 

The  Squire  said  no  more. 

CHAPTER  XUX. 

Though  Edie  could  not  get  a  good  view 
of  Lucy's  face,  Lucy  had  the  plainest, 
clearest  sight  of  hers  that  eyes  could  well 
have.  Not  even  the  flimsiest  of  spotted 
nets  guarded  Edie's  complexion,  and  the 
bold  spring  sunshine  threw,  unrebnked,  its 
garish  light  upon  the  childlike  features. 

Lucy  looked  her  longest  and  hardest  at 
her,  and  then  felt  a  sudden  twinge  at  her 
heart,  so  sharp  as  to  be  almost  physical. 
This  the  little  ^1  who  had  played  fast  and 
loose  with  Phd  Wickham !  Could  it  be 
possible  that  eyes  and  mouth  skilled  in 
the  game  of  "  hBt  and  loose  "  could  wear 
that  frank,  honest,  yet,  withal,  sorrowful 
expression  % 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  written 
her  ill-judged  letter,  she  began  to  have 
qualms  of  conscience  on  the  matter. 

Done  for  the  best,  of  coturse,  it  had  been, 
but  was  it  for  the  best,  irfter  alH  That  was 
the  question  that  began  to  torment  her  now. 

Oolonel  Wickham,  callmg  about  this 
time  on  Miss  Yorke,  increased,  though 
unintentionally,  Lucy's  disquietude.  The 
Colonel  had  put  off  his  visit  of  ceremony 
so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  still 
almost  refusing  to  credit  his  senses  as  to 


the  reality  of  PhiPs  lovemaking.  When, 
however,  every  other  person  he  met  took 
to  congratulatipg  him  on  Phil's  success  in 
winning  the  beauty  of  the  season,  he  felt 
the  call  could  no  longer  in  decency  be 
deferred.  He  made  it,  however,  as  brief 
as  possible,  expreasing  his  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  Miss  Yorke  entering  his  f  amUy 
m  polite  but  somewhat  formal  fashion. 

Ellinor  received  his  congratulations 
smilingly,  condescendingly  —  Lucy  could 
only  wonder  over  her  marvellous  self-con- 
trol—and then  passed  on  to  generalities.^ 

"  Have  you  seen  my  little  country  cousin 
—little  Edie  Fairfax,  I  meui  %  "  she  asked, 
laying  a  wonderful  emphasis  on  the  adjec- 
tives "  litde  *'  and  "  country.** 

"  I  think,"  said  Colonel  Wickham,  rather 
stiffly,  "you  might  find  a  niore  suitable 
sobriquet  for  ACss  Fairfax,  if  you  must 
have  one  at  all." 

"What  would  you  suggest  1"  asked 
Ellinor  graciously.  "Little  Edie  always 
does  and  always  will  remind  me  of  daisies 
and  buttercups,  and  cowslips  and  blue- 
bells, before  anything  else." 

"  You  are  rij^ht,  Miss  Yorke,"  answered 
the  Colonel,  rising  to  take  his  leave. 
"  Edie  does  and  ought  to  remind  one  of  all 
that  is  sweet)  pure,  lovely,  and  straight 
from  God's  hands.  The  sobriquet  is  not 
so  inapt  as  at  first  sight  it  seemed." 

The  world  as  yet  mew  nothing  of  Edie's 
engagement  to  Colonel  Wickhitai.  So  far 
as  anyone  could  see,  her  manner  to  the 
Colonel  had  not  undergone  the  slightest 
alteration.  She  petted  and  scolded  him 
alternately,  just  as  she  did  her  own  father ; 
rode  witii  him,  walked  with  him,  talked 
with  him  in  turn  with  her  father,  till  at 
length  the  Squire  began  to  think  the  whole 
thing  must  be  a  sort  of  dream  which  one 
or  other  of  them  had  dreamt  and  told  the 
rest  as  a  fact  He  treated  the  matter  in 
cavalier  fashion  accordingly. 

"  Shell  no  more  marry  you,  Wickham, 
than  she'll  marry  Winterdowne,  and  she 
can't  marry  him,  for  I  hear  he  has 
just  started  on  a  voyage  round  the  world," 
he  said,  as  he  sat  chatting  with  his  old 
friend  over  their  coffee  and  cigars.  "  The 
only  one  the  little  puss  has  ever  cared 
about  is  Master  Phil,  and  if  she'd  only 
bring  down  her  pride  a  peg,  and  send  Phil 
a  line,  it's  my  bdief  he'd  be  mighty  glad  to 
be  bUling  and  cooing  with  het  as  hard  as 
ever.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  Phil  and 
Ellinor  being  engaged  to  be  married.  It's 
rubbish,  every  word  of  it  I  I  know  Phil 
if  you  don't — though  it  strikes  me  you 
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owht — and  he's  ne  more  in  Ioto  with 
ElBnor  than  she  is  with  him.  Why,  man, 
nothing  less  than  a  Doke  and  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year  would  satisfy  her  ambition. 
Don't  teU  me  1  It's  jost  Miss  Edie's  fits  and 
whims  that  have  set  as  all  going,  and  if 
she'd  only  beckon  with  her  little  nnger  to 
him,  he'd  be  back  at  her  feet  like  a  bird." 

Aiid  to  this  eheery  view  of  things  the 
Sqoire  stack  hard  and  fast^  obstinately 
ig;noring — as  had  been  his  wont  through 
life-— even  the  evidence  of  his  senses  when 
tikej  told  against  his  optimistic  theories, 
and  resisting  like  a  stone  wall  idl  efforts  of 
unbiassed  oatdders  to  overturn  them. 

Even  indading  little  Edie's  battering- 
ram,  applied  that  self-same  evening,  for, 
coming  in  to  say  good-night,  she  chanced 
to  overhear  her  father's  final  word& 

'*  Beckon  to  him— to  PhU ! "  she  cried, 
opening  her  eyes  very  wide.  "  Is  it  likely 
I  shomd  do  such  a  thing  when  I  have 
written  and  told  him  I  don't  care  two- 
pence halfpenny  for  himt  Papa,  when 
will  you  believe  that  Phil  and  I  never  were 
and  never  will  be  in  love  with  each  other  t 
Oh  dear  1  I  am  getting  so  tired  of  saying 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  I" 

''Take  care,  Edie  1  you'U  choke  with 
our  Bormahs,"  said  the  Squire,  giving  a 
loud,  long  cou^h,  as  thoagh  the  smoke  were 
going  down  his  own  throat 

**  Ohoke  I  As  though  my  lungs  were 
half  gone ! "  said  Edie  scomfaUy.  "  Papa, 
do  let  me  make  you  undeiBtand  once  and 
for  ever  that  Phil  and  I  never  were  any- 
thing but  friends,  and  never  mean  to  be 
anytibing  else  to  the  end  of  our  lives." 

TheSquire  foundhe  wanted  anothercigar, 
recollected  he  had  left  his  cigar-case  in  his 
great-coat  pocket,  and  forthwith  vanished. 

Edie  dropped  her  petulance,  and  turned 
piteously  to  Colonel  Wickham. 

**  It  is  really  of  no  use  my  talking  to 
papa,"  she  said.  '<  I  might  as  well  let  it 
alona  I  feel  sure  if  he  meets  Phil  he  will 
say  or  do  something  ridiculous.  I  have 
just  had  an  invitation  from  Ellinor  to  her 
ball  next  month,  but  I  dare  not  ask  papa 
to  take  ma  I'm  confident  he'd  say  or  do 
something  that  would  drive  me  half-wild. 
Pliil  will  be  there,  of  course  1 "  This  added 
as  a  question  a  little  wistfully. 

Colonel  Wickham  was  all  attention  in  a 
moment  He  threw  away  his  cigar,  and 
went  over  to  Edie's  sida 

"  Do  you  really  wish  to  go  to  this  ball, 
Edie  t  Have  you  set  your  heart  on  it  ? " 
he  asked,  looking  down  earnestly  into  the 
girl's  fhce ;  and  his  thought  as  he  said  this 


was :  *'  Does  she  really  wish  to  get  face  to 
face  with  Phil  once  more,  to  see  him  the 
betrothed  lover  of  another  woman,  and 
find  out  for  herself  whether  her  own  love 
for  him  is  living  or  dead  ?" 

Edie  seemed  to  understand  his  unspoken 
just  as  easily  as  his  spoken  thoughts, 
and  knew  very  well  how  to  get  out  of 
questions  she  had  no  mind  to  answer. 

She  laughed  merrily  enough. 

"  How  can  you  ad:  such  a  thing  when 
you  know  that  ever  since  we've  been  in 
London  papa  has  been  sending  home  for 
me  a  succession  of  the  most  wonderful 
ball-dresses  that  ever  were  seen  1  There's  a 
thing  in  grey— you  shall  see  it — exactly 
like  a  tombstone,  with  black  Unes  runnine 
along  it ;  and  another — supposed  to  be  old 
English  and  very  Queen  Annish-^  uncom- 
monly like  the  roof  of  a  house,  withflaps,  and 
trap-doors,  and  tiles,  and  chimney-pots." 

Edie  paused  for  breath.  They  were 
standing  opposite  a  long  mirror,  with 
lights  either  side  of  it  Into  this  somehow 
Colonel  Wickhiun's  eyes  wandered  dreamily, 
and  sawa  s^htwhich  sent  the  dreams  helter- 
skelter  out  of  them,  and  made  him  bite 
his  lip  and  mutter  to  himself : 

**  Yon  fool  i  Don't  you  see  it  there  facing 
you?  January  and  June!  Pull  yourseu 
together,  and  get  all  such  nonsense  out  of 
your  head." 

Certainly  the  picture  which  that  mirror 
threw  back  was  rather  that  of  a  father  and 
daughter  than  of  a  pair  of  eager,  passionate 
lovera  Yet  it  is  possible  that  a  thud  person, 
peeping  over  the  shoulders  of  these  two, 
might  have  decided  that  June  might  do  far 
worse  than  pair  with  sudr  a  January. 
True,  there  was  no  fire  of  love,  no  passion 
of  loDgiAg,  in  that  more  than  middle-aged, 
careworn  face,  but  was  there  not  a  some- 
thing which  might  very  well  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  bo3i— a  dignity,  a  strength, 
a  patience,  and  a  pitifulness  which  rarely, 
if  ever,  comes  hand-in-hand  with  the  fire 
and  Uie  passion! 

The  Colonel  roused  himself  with  an  effort 

"  We  were  talking  of  balls,  Edie,  not  of 
tiles  and  chimney-pota  I  don't  quite  see 
the  connection,"  he  said. 

^'I  don't  think  I  do  either,"  answered 
Edia  ''  Fve  forgotten  what  I  was  saying. 
It  doesn't  in  the  least  matter;  I'm  bound 
to  talk  a  lot  of  nonsense  every  day  I  liva 
I  often  wonder  people  ever  listen  to  ma" 

<' If  I  had  said  that- 
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"  I  wish  you  would  say  it  sometimes ! 
Colonel  Wickham,"  and  here  came  a  sudden 
change  in  Edie's  tone,  ''do  you  know  I 
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have  been  thinking  so  much  lately  how 
ridicoloos  it  was  of  me  to  say  to  yon  as  I 
did  a  little  while  ago, '  Let's  pretend  to  be 
engaged  I '  I'm  sore  I  don't  know  why  I 
said  it" 

Edie  spoke  impulsively,  simply  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  When  she  had  first 
come  into  that  room  she  had  not  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  speaking  in  this 
brutally  frank,  girlish  fashion. 

He  frowned  heavily,  did  not  look  down 
at  her  small,  upturned  face,  but  kept  his 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  glass  opposite. 

"Did  you  say  'let's  pretend,'  Edie!" 
he  asked.  "  I  have  no  recollection  of  your 
usine  those  words." 

''No,  I  don't  think  I  did;  but,  of  course, 
that  was  what  I  meant  It  was  nothing 
but  pretence,  was  it,  from  beginning  to 
end )  But  I  thought  it  would  stop  people 
talking,  and — and  convince  papa  that  I 
really  had  given  up  Phil,  and " 

''Edie,  supposing  it  was  not  pretence 
on  my  part — nothing  but  right-down,  sober 
earnest — what  then  t "  he  asked,  suddenly 
withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  mirror,  and 
fixing  them  full  upon  Edie. 

The  words  had  somehow  been  startled 
out  of  him.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  beasit 
were  always  skirting  the  edge  of  his  happi- 
ness, and  never  to  ms^e  an  effort  to  snatch  it 

But  the  next  minute  he  could  have 
anathematised  himself  for  utterins  them, 
such  a  look  of  genuine,  commingled  terror 
and  surprise  went  fleeting  over  Edie's  face. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  mean  it — ^you  can't  mean 
itl"  she  cried.  "It  would  be  awful — it 
would  be  terrible — it  would  be  monstrous, 
unheard  of " 

"  Ridiculous,  idiotic — in  fact,  everything 
most  unlike  you  and  me  that  could  be 
imagined.  Quite  right — so  it  would  be, 
child ;  1  only  said  it  to  scare  you." 

And  once  more,  to  the  Colonel's  fancy, 
the  mirror-picture  seemed  to  say,  "  You  fool, 
look  in  here  and  learn  wisdom  1  January 
and  June  indeed  1 " 

But  Edie  scarcely  seemed  as  reassured 
as  he  could  wish.  She  looked  white  and 
frightened  still,  and  when  she  spoke  it 
was  in  timid,  apologetic  fashion,  and  not 
with  her  former  cruel  frankness. 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  for  one  moment 
that  anyone  could  mistake  what  I  meant/' 
she  said  hesitatingly.  "I  know  it  was 
very  like  flirting — wicked  flirting — but  I 
didn't  mean  it  for  that  If  I  thought — if  I 
thought  that  I  had  given  pain  to  anybody, 
the  least  pain,  I  would  never — never — 
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And  then  she  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  borat 
into  tears,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Of  course  he  did  his  best  to  comfort  her, 
apologising  humbly  for  his  thoughtlessness, 
his  wooden-headedness,  not  to  know  that 
jokes  were  the  last  things  in  the  world 
people  would  give  him  credit  for.  And 
then  he  drew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
dried  her  eyes,*  and  brought  her  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  made  her  drink  it 

"  The  truth  of  it  is,  Edie,"  he  said,  when 
he  saw  she  was  a  little  calmer,  and  able  to 
listen  to  him,  "I  must  get  back  to  my 
figures  as  quickly  as  possible;  they  suit  ma 
better  than  anything  else  in  life— keep  my 
brain  steady,  my  mind  occupied.  Did  I 
tell  you  about  the  rotatory  table  I  am 
having  made — a  superb  thing  it'll  be  when 
it's  finished — will  beat  all  the  assurance 
companies'  machines  hollow;"  and  so  on,  till 
she  looked  up  at  him  once  more  and  smiled. 

Then  he  b^an  totalk  about  the  ball  again. 

"  If  you  redly  want  to  go,  Edie,  there's 
no  reason  why  you  shoiSdn't  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you 
should  wish  to  go ;  bu^  however,  that  is 
for  you  to  decida  111  take  you,  if  you 
like  "  (your  father  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
cry  off  it),  "and  look  after  you,  and  see  you 
don't  tire  yourself.  Now  say  '  Good-night,' 
child.    Here  comes  the  Squire." 

Edie  threw  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
into  the  "  good-night  look  "  she  gave  the 
Colonel,  when  she  vanished  through  one 
door  as  her  father  came  in  at  the  other. 

She  was  also  a  long  time  saying  her 
prayers  that  nighty  and  when  she  got  up 
from  her  knees  she  found  herself  asking 
herself  a  question  to  which  for  the  nonce 
she  could  find  no  answer. 

It  had  a  good  many  "  ifs "  in  it,  and 
ran  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : 

If  she  found  that  Phil  really  did  love 
EUinor,  and  if  EUinor  really  loved  him,  and 
if  they  meant  to  marry,  and  if  she — little 
Edie — found  that,  after  all,  she  could  go 
home  and  think  no  more  of  Phi),  why,  then, 
shouldn't  she  try  to  forget  all  about  herself, 
and  her  own  happiness,  and  do  her  best  to 
make  someone  happy,  who  had  deserved,  but 
somehow  had  missed,. his  happiness  in  lifel 
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ONLY  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

By  may  DRYDEN. 
CHAPTER  I. 

A  GIRL  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
was  sitting  by  the  window  of  a  small  room. 
She  was  sewing,  but  every  now  and  then 
her  hands  dropped  idly  on  her  lap,  and  she 
gazed  dreamily  into  the  dreary  street 
Her  black,  crape-trimmed  dress  seemed  to 
denote  the  recent  loss  of  some  friend  or 
relative;  her  faqe  wore  a  tired,  anxious 
expression.  Presently,  however,  it  lit  up 
with  a  smile ;  she  rose  quickly,  and,  letting 
her  work  lie  where  it  fell,  ran  downstairs 
to  hold  the  house-door  open  for  a  young 
man  who  was  coming  along  the  road.  If 
she  had  looked  tired,  he  looked  doubly  so, 
appearing,  indeed,  hardly  able  to  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other,  and  carrying  his  head 
bent  down.  He  was  slighUy  built  and 
very  thin,  and  his  careworn  countenance 
contrasted  strangely  with  his  evident 
youthfulness.  He  and  the  girl  were  un- 
mistakably brother  and  sister;  both  had 
keen,  restless  grey  eyes,  with  the  same 
possibilities  of  great  love  and  tenderness 
expressed  in  them ;  both  had  light  hair,  in 
the  brother  thin  and  spare,  leaving  his 
temples  and  heavy  brows  much  exposed; 
in  the  sister  bright  and  abundant)  full  of 
pretty  wayward  kinks  and  curls.  In  both 
the  mouth  was  mobile  and  sensitive,  show- 
ing every  change  of  feeling,  and  suggesting 
a  certain  incongruity  between  it  and  a 
somewhat  heavy  under-jaw  and  a  square 
chin. 

These  were  Clarence  and  Gk>rdon  Fen- 
church,  the  two  youngest  chQdren  of  Philip 
Fenchurch,  lately  deceased,  who  had  been 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Fenchurch 
Brothers,  cotton  manufacturers,  of  Horn- 
cester. 


''  Don't  speak  to  me,  Clarence,"  was  all 
Gordon  said,  as  he  came  up  the  steps  and 
his  sister  held  out  a  welcoming  hand  to 
him. 

Apparently  she  was  used  to  his  mood ;  \ 
she  obeyed  lum  literally,  contenting  herself 
with  moving  about  hun  for  a  while,  and 
plying   him  with    all    manner    of   little 
womanly  tendernesses.    He  stood  much  in  t 
need  of  her  good  offices.    Lying  back  in  | 
an    easy-cluur,    he    remained    perfectly 
quiescent    whQe    she    waited    on    him. 
Between  her  ministrations  she  laid  the 
cloth  for  tea,  stepping  from  cupboard  to 
table  with  noiseless  tread,  and  handling 
cups  and  saucers  with  deft  fingers  that 
made  no  slightest  rattle. 

When  Gordon  came  home,  worn  out  as 
he  was  to-night,  Clarence  allowed  no  one 
but  herself  to  enter  the  room  in  which  he  \ 
was.  Presently  a  servant  brought  up 
boiling  water.  Clarence  took  it  at  the 
door,  and  brewed  the  tea,  then  turned  again 
to  her  brother. 

''Now,    Gordon,"    said    she,    "tea   is  J 
ready."  " 

He  left  the  room  at  once,  and  shortly 
returned,  having  arranged  his  hair  and 
dress  with  a  scrupulous  nicety  not  often 
found  in  a  Homeester  man,  a  being  rather 
given  to  despising  the  small  particularities 
which  go  to  make  the  exterior  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  apt  to  consider  that  clean  nails 
and  a  well-brushed  coat  belong  to  a  polish 
which  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  metro- 
politan falseness. 

Gordon  Fenchurch,  however,  was  par- 
ticular almost  to  conceit  about  his  personal 
appearanca 

Clarence  gave  him  his  tea,  and  waited 
until  he  had  taken  it  before  she  spoke  to 
him  again.  She  was  one  of  those  rare 
women  who  know  when  to  be  silent.  As 
he  began  to  look  somewhat  refreshed,  and 
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to  lose  a  little  of  his  weariness,  she  asked  : 
"  Well,  Gordon,  what  news  1  " 

"  Bad  news,  Clare,  for  me,"  he  answered 
despondently.  ''  Bat  what  does  it  matter  1 
When  did  things  ever  torn  out  anything 
but  badly  for  me  1 " 

"  Hush,  Gordon !  how  can  yon  tell  t  It 
may  not  really  be  so  dreadful  after  all. 
What  is  this  news  which  is  so  bad  for 
usl" 

''  I  said  for  me ;  you  are  all  right, 
Clare/' 

'*  What  nonsense  1  As  though  news 
could  be  bad  for  you  and  not  for  me.  Do 
tell  me  what  it  is  t " 

"  We  have  been  arranging  my  father's 
papers  all  day  Ions.  They  are  in  the 
greatest  confusion ;  but  we  have  found  his 
wilL" 

"  Well,  what  then  1  You  were  looking 
for  it,  were  you  not  1 " 

"  Jamison  drew  up  the  will,  so  we  sent 
for  him,  and  read  it  Clarence,  I  am  not 
even  mentioned  in  it" 

"Not  mentioned  1  But,  Gordoq,  how 
can  that  be  f  I  do  not  understand.  My 
father  had  no  reason  for  leaving  you  out 
You  never  displeased  him  1" 

"  I  do  not  understand  either.  I  cannot 
explain.  The  will  was  made  years  and 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  mere  baby.  You 
know  what  a  curious  mixture  of  careless- 
ness in  private  affairs  and  accuracy  in 
business,  father  was.  He  must  have  just 
forgotten  all  about  me,  and  I  dare  say 
Jamison  did  not  know  of  my  existenca  At 
any  rate,  everything  is  left  to  Everett,  and 
Mark,  and  StanOand,  excepting  a  thousand 
pounds  each  to  Eleanor  and  you." 

"  But,  Gordon,  of  course  the  older  ones 
will  make  it  all  right  I  suppose  they  will 
keep  on  the  business  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  are  all  partners  now,  you 
know." 

"  Then,  no  doubt,  they  will  give  you  a 
share  too.     Have  you  asked  them  1 " 

"  Asked  them  1  Do  you  really  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  I  would  stoop  to  beg  of 
my  brothers  r* 

"  Gordon,  do  not  be  too  proud.  Do  not 
offend  them." 

Gordon  paid  no  attention  to  her  worda 
He  had  risen,  and  was  pacing  with  angry, 
rapid  strides  up  and  down  the  room. 

*'  That  is  the  worst  of  it,"  he  said  "  I 
don't  mind  about  being  rich — you  know  I 
do  not  But  you  know,  too,  how  my  father 
loved  his  business,  and  what  he  has  made 
of  it  And  he  trusted  me  to  carry  it  on. 
He  had  no  idea  he  was  going  to  die  for 


many  a  long  year  yet^  or  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  secured  me  a  share  in  it.  We 
talked  of  it  a  hundred  times,  and  I  saw 
such  wonderful  capabilities  in  it  I  under- 
stood it,  I  think,  even  better  than  he  under- 
stood it  himself.  It  will  nearly  break  my 
heart  to  see  it  all  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 
But,  Clare,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
money ;  you  believe  that,  do  you  not  f " 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  but  why  do  you  keep 
harping  on  that  so,  Gordon.  I  have  never 
thought  you  too  fond  of  money." 

"  Everett  was  accusing  me  just  now  of 
being  too  fond  of  it  He  said  I  cared  for 
notlmig  else.  He  said  I  had  neglected  my 
education,  and  my  family  ties,  and  every- 
thing else  that  was  good,  just  to  get  a 
hold  upon  business  life.  Bather  a  sharp 
accusation  that,  to  bring  against  a  young 
fellow  of  twenty,  was  it  not ) " 

Gordon  laughed,  but  there  was  no 
merriment  in  his  laugh. 

"  It  was  too  bad,"  said  Clarence  warmly; 
"  and  quite  false.  What  could  make  Everett 
say  such  a  thing  t " 

"  Well,  in  the  course  of  our  work  to-day, 
it  came  out  that  I  am  the  only  one  of  them 
who  really  knows  anything  about  the  busi- 
ness. I  was  surprised  myself  to  find  out 
how  little  they  all  understand  about  the 
mills  and  everything  connected  with  them, 
when  they've  been  drawing  their  income 
from  them  for  years.  If  you  will  believe  me, 
Everett  was  actually  not  aware  how  many 
hands  we  employed  in  the  Darley  Brow 
Mill,  and  did  not  know  the  name  of  either 
of  our  overlookers,  nor  how  much  we  gave 
them  a  week.  He  was  downright  in- 
dignant, too,  because  we  employ  half- 
timers — says  we  are  robbing  the  poor 
children  of  half  of  their  education.  I  had 
to  keep  setting  them  all  right  on  one  point 
after  another,  and  pf  course  they  did  not 
like  it  But  how  could  I  help  iti  I  tell 
you  what,  Clare,  they  will  never  be  able  to 
disentangle  the  confusion  affairs  have 
dropped  into  without  me.  They  are  no 
more  fit  for  it  than  you  are — ^no,  nor  half 
so  fit" 

''Why  should  they  carry  it  on  without 
you )  I  should  think  they  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  give  you  a  share — the  shafe  that 
should  by  rights  have  been  yours." 

"  What  sluire )  Nothing  is  legally  mine, 
and  my  brothers  offer  me " 

"Weill" 

''  A  clerkship  at  fiveomd-twenty  shillings 
a  week,  with  the  promise  of  a  rise  if  things 
go  on  successfiilly.  If,  indeed  1  There  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  that  they  wilL 
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Then  they  say,  if  I  can  raise  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  they  will  give  me  a  small  share 
in  the  business." 

"  Mean ! "  cried  Clara 

''  Wait  a  minute ;  there  is  more  behind. 
Things  are  all  at  sizes  and  sevens  already. 
There  has  been  some  frightful  muddling 
somewhera  With  the  business  in  a 
splendidly  flourishing  condition,  there  is 
apparently  not  a  penny  of  ready  money  to 
be  had.'' 

"  But  my  father  lived  so  simply  of  late. 
We  must  have  known  it  if  he  had  spent 
any  large  sum  of  money.  There  must 
surely  be  some  mistake." 

*'  No ;  Everett  and  Stan  and  Mark  have 
all  been  drawing  absurdly  large  incomes. 
That,  no  doubt,  was  why  father  retrenched 
sa  I  suspect  the  worry  of  it  killed  him  at 
last  You  know  what  he  wa&  He'd  have 
gone  without  his  dinner  any  time  that 
Everett  might  dine  twice,  and  that  was 
pretty  much  what  it  came  to.  Well,  Everett 
must  draw  in  now." 

'<  Poor  Everett  1 "  said  Clarence  thought- 
fully. 

Poor  Everett  indeed  1  He  was  the 
eldest  of  Mr,  Fenchurch's  large  family. 
There  were  nearly  twenty  years  between 
Cliurence  and  him.  She  had  always  berai 
very,  very  fond  of  this  brother  of  hers. 
Some  women  are  bom  willing  slaves  to 
father  or  brothers,  or  both.  Content  if 
permitted  to  adore  the  men  with  whom 
they  are  thrown,  and  absurdly  grateful  for 
the  smallest  reec^ition  of  their  devotion, 
they  are  often  unwilling  to  transfer  their 
allegianoe,  even  to  a  husband  Clarence 
was  one  of  thesa  As  a  child  she  had 
reverenced  Everett  almost  as  she  had 
reverenced  her  father.  She  had  some  excuse 
for  her  infatuation,  for  infatuation  it  was, 
as  she  painfully  discovered  mth  riper  years. 
Everett's  personal  appearance  was  such  as 
to  inspire  respect.  He  was  tall  and  strong ; 
indeed,  of  commanding  aspect,  and  very 
lumdsoma  ' '  A  perfect  gentleman,"  casual 
acquaintances  called  him,  and  compared 
him  to  Colonel  Newooma  Grave  and 
eenerally  self-contained,  he  nevertheless 
knew  when  to  relax  so  as  to  give  gratifica- 
tion to  those  about  him.  Courteous  to 
everyone,  his  manners  were  winning  and 
gracious  in  the  extreme  to  those  younger 
than  hunself,  always  leaving  an  impression 
on  thenr  minds  that  it  was  good  indeed  in 
such  a  man  to  condescend  to  talk  to  them. 
He  was  well-educated,  bad  never  ceased  to 
cultivate  his  mind,  and  could  set  folks  right 
on  any  subject  they  presumed  to  talk  about 


But  then  he  always  set  them  right  so  kindly, 
with  such  an  air  of  apology  for  seeming 
to  know  better  than  they  did,  that  their 
feelings  were  never  hurt.  His  own  memory 
was  tenacious,  as  was  Gordon's  also. 
Gk>rdon,  however,  turned  his  to  account 
almost  solely  for  business,  burdened  it  with 
the  prices  of  thousands  of  pieces,  the 
patterns  and  cost  of  making  the  same, 
and  such  like  details  of  lus  trade.  Everett 
acquired  some  knowledge  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  learning;  was  a  good  linguist, 
knew  something  of  science,  could  hold  forth 
at  will  on  almost  any  question^  political  or 
social.  He  was  a  bibliomaniac  too;  in 
fact,  had  no  tastes  which  were  not 
thoroughly  refined.  His  own  room  in  his 
exquisite  house  was  full  of  rare  and  precious 
books,  elegant  bits  of  statuary  and  quaint 
antiques.  He  would  show  his  treasures 
with  a  deprecating  smile  and  say : 

''  It  is  foolish,  I  know,  to  set  such  store 
by  perishable  things,  but  really,  I  cannot 
resist  a  rare  book  or  gem  when  I  see  it" 

To  all  this  he  added  a  highly  religious 
temperament  He,  Uke  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  the  strictest  Evangelical 
school  of  that  Church.  He  had  taken  to 
religion  very  kindly.  He  liked  to  observe 
ordinances  and  ceremonies.  He  was  a 
strict  Sabbatarian.  Very  different  had 
been  the  effect  of  their  bringing  up  on 
Gordon  and  Clarence.  Possibly  Everett 
himself  had  done  much  to  disgust  them 
with  these  outside  shows  of  religion,  which 
seem  to  mean  so  much  and  are  in  reality 
so  hollow;  for,  after  all,  the  strongest 
characteristics  of  this  wonderful  man  were 
gross  selfishness  and  contemptible  weak- 
ness of  mind  in  the  practical  affairs  of  Ufa 

CHAPTER  IL 

"  Gordon,"  said  Clarence,  after  a  pause, 
"  what  shall  you  do  f " 

«  Why  do  you  ask  what  I  shall  do  t  It 
is  no  business  of  mine." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Clarence,  with  easy 
assurance,  *'  of  course  I  know  you'll  have 
t6  put  things  stndght  now,  whatever 
happens  afterwards." 

<*I  don't  know.  Everett  is  an  idiot 
about  business  really,  and  Mark  and  Stani- 
land  are  just  wild  with  him.  No  wonder! 
Do  you  know,  if  Stan  were  to  die  to- 
morrow, there  would  not  be  money  to  ^ut 
his  little  lads  to  school  t  And  that  with 
one  of  the  best  businesses  in  Homcester. 
It  is  maddening  I " 
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<'  And  is  it  Everett's  fault  1 " 

"  Largely ;  the  others  are  to  blame,  too, 
though.  They  onght  all  to  have  known 
better  what  they  were  about,  and  not  have 
spent  money  so  recklessly.  And  instead 
of  doing  anything,  they  just  waste  their 
time  wrangling  like  three  old  women,  as  to 
whose  fault  it  is.  And  to  think  that  the 
fools  are  planning  to  shut  me  out  from  any 
share  in  the  ^dance  of  affairs ! " 

"  Gordon,  if  you  could  buy  your  share 
now,  at  once,  would  they  let  you?  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  asking  that  1  How 
could  I  do  it  r' 

''  There  is  mv  thousand  pounds,  I  sup- 
pose; istiiatsafe?" 

Clarence  spoke  hesitatingly  and  thought- 
fully. 

"  Safe  enough  I  But  how  can  you 
imagine  I  woum  touch  that)  You  must 
have  as  low  an  opinion  of  me  as  Everett 
has." 

"You  think  too  much  of  Everett's 
opinion,  and  of  everyone  else's,  Gordon ; 
but  that  does  not  matter  now.  Why 
should  you  not  take  my  money  ?  You  do 
not  imagine  the  firm  will  fail,  do  you  1 " 

"N0|  not  if  I  can  get  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  affairs ;  otherwise,  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  in  case  my  money  gave 
you  that  voice,  it  would  be  safely  invested. 
It  must  be  invested  somewhere,  and  why 
should  not  you  have  the  use  of  it,  as 
well  as  anyone  elset  Indeedi  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  simplest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  for  everybody  concerned.  Gordon 
dear,  do  take  it" 

She  had  risen,  and  was  standing  with 
one  arm  around  her  brother ;  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her. 

''  My  darling,"  said  he,  **  I  will  take  it. 
I  really  believe  it  will  be  quite  safe.  I 
had  not  thought  of  it  before.  It  will  not 
be  much,  but  with  that^  and  showing  them 
that  they  cannot  do  without  me,  I  will 
make  them  let  me  in.  I  shall  ask  for  only 
a  small  share,  but  only  let  me  set  my  foot- 
hold— only  give  me  a  start,  and  then " 

"  Then,  Gordon  1 " 

''  Then,  Clarence,  I  will  show  you  what 
that  business  may  be  made.  If  I  live  to 
be  forty  years  old,  it  shall  be  the  largest 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  will  be  rich,  Clare,  and  powerful 
because  we  are  ricL  We  will  employ 
hundreds  of  men.  Crowds  shall  be  de- 
pendent upon  u&" 

The  young  man's  eye  glowed  as  he 
spoke.  What  was  all  this  ardour  fori 
For    business  1    Yes.     Was    there    then 


truth  in  his  brother^s  accusation)  Did 
Gordon  Fenchurch  neglect  everything  that 
he  might  become  a  good  business  man? 
Yes,  there  was  a  first  truth  in  that  accusa- 
tion, but  a  nobler  and  wider  truth  lay 
behmd.  Everett  saw  in  business  nothing 
that  was  not  sordid,  mean,  and  poor.  Oat 
of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  his  mouth  spoke. 
Had  he  been  an  ardent  business  -  man, 
sordidness,  meanness,  poverty  of  heart,  and 
mind,  and  soul,  were  the  qualities  which 
he  would  have  developed,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  that,  with  any  man,  it  could  be 
otherwise. 

But  Gordon  saw  by  a  purer  light  He 
saw  the  great  possibilities  for  good  which 
lay  in  a  succesi^ul  commercial  career.  He 
thought  of  and  longed  for  the  immense 
power  and  influence  Uiat  might  and  should 
belong  to  a  man  on  whom  hundreds  were 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread.  Each  of 
the  brothers,  in  reality,  took  out  of  the 
commercial  life  just  what  he  put  into  it 
It  must  always  be  so.  There  was  yet 
another  motive  impelling  Gordon  to  grasp 
at  a  business  life.  That  was  the  power  he 
felt  within  himself  to  achieve  success  in 
it  What  is  the  motive  that  impels  an 
artist  to  paint  his  never-dying  picture — 
a  poet  to  sing  his  ever-echoing  songs, 
save  just  that  same  consciousness  of  innate 
power  ? 

Am  I  appearing  to  apologise  for  my  hero? 
Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention.  He 
needs  no  apology.  His  life  was  as  he 
ever  meant  it  should  be — ^upright^  good, 
and  true. 

Clarence  looked  at  her  brother,  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  loving  admiration  and  a  com- 
prehension of  his  desires  and  aims  such  as 
he  might  never  hope  to  meet  with  else- 
where. But,  nevertheless,  Everett's  sayins 
of  the  afternoon  rang  in  her  ears  and  forced 
her  to  utter  a  warning  : 

'^  Gordon  dear,  take  cara  What  after- 
wards ?    What  behind  ?  " 

"  Afterwards  1  Who  can  tell?  Behind? 
Always  you  and  I,  sister  mine,  and,  in  us, 
two  uves  lived  as  fully  as  possible.  But 
there  is  no  danger,  I  know.  Listen,  Clara 
I  know  I  shall  succeed.  I  will  succeed. 
Be  it  yours  to  see  that  I  am  not  lost  in  my 
success." 

"I  accept  the  charge,  Grordon;  be  it 
mine." 

They  were  fuU,  this  younc  brother  and 
Mster,  of  loving  faith  in  each  other.  Cla- 
rence never  doubted  Gordon's  power  to 
accomplish  his  end  in  life.  Gtordon  thought 
that  he  could  not  go  wrong  while  always,  at 
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home,  was  thk  gentle,  loving  eister  waiting 
to  encourage,  help,  and  ennoble  him.  Was 
it  not  a  pnre,  good  compact  that  they  made, 
though  it  only  referred  to  business  t  Was 
not  Gordon  Fenchurch  as  truly  a  young 
hero,  equipping  himself  in  a  noble  and 
brave  spirit  for  the  battle  of  life,  as  any 
who  songht  for  a  high  place  in  the  ranks 
of  art^  or  literature,  or  science  1  His  was 
the  desire  to  be  a  man  among  men,  to  use 
to  the  utmost  his  God-given  powers  ;  God- 
given  as  truly  as  any  powers  which  men 
value  highly,  and  as  tody  fit  to  be  used  for 
the  service  of  God  and  man. 

Both  brother  and  sister  were  silent  for  a 
time.  Then  Clarence,  ever  thoughtful  of 
Gordon's  health,  spoke. 

'*  We  must  go  to  bed  now,  dear.  I  wish 
I  could  ensure  your  going  to  sleep." 

"  How  can  I  sleep  with  things  as  they 
are  now  1  How  rest  with  the  prospect  of 
our  interview  with  Everett  to-morrow  ?  I 
do  not  think  I  have  slept  six  hours  in  the 
past  six  nights.  But  my  restlessness  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  sit  up,  my  dear 
little  sister.    So  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep." 

Clarence  would  have  stayed  with  her 
brother,  but  Gordon  generally  got  his  own 
way  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  have  it,  and  she  retired. 

The  young  man  plunged  immediately 
into  a  mass  of  intricate  accounts,  which 
must  be  straightened  out  and  put  in  order 
by  someone.  Mark  and  Stamland  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  sitting  up  at  night  to 
work ;  they  and  their  unworldly  brother 
Everett  were  resting  peacefully.  Yet  these 
accounts  must  be  ready  to-morrow.  What 
remained  but  for  the  worldly,  money- 
grasping,  business-loving  brother  to  devote 
himself  to  them  1 

Clarence,  creeping  downstairs  at  three  in 
the  morning,  found  Gordon  still  at  work. 
He  would  not  leave  off  until  he  had  finished, 
so  she  drew  a  chair  close  to  his  and  helped 
him  where  she  could.  Then,  when  at  last 
all  was  done,  she  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
bed,  and  patiently  read  to  him  untU  his 
overwrought,  wideawake  mind  succumbed 
to  the  utter  weariness  of  his  body,  and  he 
fell  asleep. 

SIR  HENRY   TAYLOR'S   AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

At  the  end  of  his  book  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
says :  '<  If  an  autobiography  is  to  be  per- 
sonally interestinff,  it  is  in  some  measure 
through  the  reader  sharing  the  interest 
which  the  vnriter  takes  in  himself. "  Indeed, 


the  proposition  is  self-evident;  and  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  is  fairly  entitled  to  expect 
from  the  world  as  much  of  their  confidence 
as  he,  on  his  side,  has  given  of  his  own. 
He  has  spoken  openly  and  straightfor- 
wardly, saying  as  much  as  he  would  wish 
that  the  world  should  know.  "  The  worst  of 
it  is,"  he  pleads,  **  that  one  cannot  whisper 
one's  biography  into  the  ear  of  the  little,  deli- 
cate pubUc  without  being  overheard  by  the 
monster."  We  have  no  right  to  want  to 
know  everything  about  any  man,  anymore 
than  we  have  a  right  to  disturb  the  hours 
of  work  or  of  meditation  of  our  closest 
friends.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  still  alive. 
He  began  his  autobiography  in  1865  ;  he 
continued  it  slowly  until  1877,  and  then 
had  it  printed  privately  for  communication 
to  a  few  friends.  Until  the  end  of  1884 
no  other  object  was  intended;  but  he 
gradually  thought  otherwise,  and  now  it 
has  been  given  to  the  world.  There  may 
be  some  who  ask  who  was  Sir  Hennr 
Taylor,  and  what  did  he  do  1  For,  though 
many  hundreds  of  his  volumes  have  been 
sold,  not  everybody  reads  poetry,  and  still 
less  dramatic  poetoy.  It  may  be  said  at 
once,  briefly,  that  he  entered  the  Colonial 
Office  early  in  life ;  he  wrote  a  few  dramatic 
poems — Philip  van  Artevelde  being  the 
best  known — and  also  some  minor  poems, 
and  a  few  prose  essays.  His  literary 
baggage  is  not  great,  but  Philip  van 
Artevelde  is  one  of  the  works  of  which 
men  say  that  they  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  languaga 

Henry  Taylor  was  bom  on  the  18th 
October,  1800.  He  came  of  a  north  of 
England  family,  and  was  "  the  son  of  a 
younger  son  of  an  insignificant  squire." 
There  had  once  been  an  estate  in  the 
family,  but  he  ii^erited  only  the  plan  of  it. 
He  speiJcs  of  his  father  with  all  affection 
as  being  good,  just,  and  true ;  but  he  tells 
us  he  was  a  silent,  unexponsive  man,  who 
did  not  desire  to  mix  much  in  the  world, 
that  he  preferred  reading  to  writing,  and 
that  he  undervalued  every  gift  he  possessed. 
He  taught  his  three  children — all  boys — at 
homa  The  two  eldest  died  of  typhus- 
fever  just  at  the  age  when  they  were 
beginning  to  do  their  work  in  the  world. 
Henry  also  caught  the  fever,  but  slightly, 
and  he  recovered.  At  his  own  request^ 
he  was  sent  to  sea,  when  he  was  thirteen 
and  a  half  years  old — ^this  was  before  he 
took  the  fever — but  ill-health  incapacitated 
him  from  real  work ;  and,  during  the  twelve 
months  that  he  was  at  sea,  he  never  once 
went  up  the  rigging.     When  an  infant,  he 
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lost  hia  mother.     His  father  married  again, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  continued  to  Uve 
at  Witton-le-Wear  until  they  were  both 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age.   The  second  Mrs. 
Taylor  was  a  worthy,  affectionate  woman, 
but  of  a  -melancholy  disposition.     Henir 
found  his  young  life  at  home  terribly  dull 
Writing,  liter  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  he 
can  recollect  the  delight  he  felt  one  after- 
noon   on  perceivine  by  his  watch  that 
the  time  was  much  later  than  he  had 
expected.    He  says  he  used  to  read  with 
some  diligence,    but   with  no    appetite. 
His   happiest  time  was   at  night,  after 
his  father  and  mother  had  gone  to  bed. 
Then  "  I  sate  up  late,  sometimes  in  medita- 
tion, sometimes  in  writing  verses,  some- 
times abandoni^  myself  to  the  pleasures 
of  existence,    ^ough   I  drank  nothing 
but  tea,  there  was  a  sort  of  inebriety 
in    the   nocturnal   state   which  was   no 
doubt  exhausting,  and  chaiged  the  days 
which  followed  with  the  nervous  expendi- 
ture of  the  nights.  ....    Dull  almost  to 
disease  as  my  daily  life  was  at  Witton-le- 
Wear,  there  were  three  weeks  of  it  on 
which   I   have    always   looked  back   as 
supremely    delightful"    His    father   and 
mother  went  from  home,  and  for  a  time 
the  lad  was  master  of  his  own  actions. 
The  inebrieties  of  tea  were  continued,  and 
he  thought  himself  happy,     "  For  those 
never-to-be-forgotten  three   weeks    all 
penalties  were  postponed,  if  not  remitted, 
the  lark  took  up  the  song  from  the  nightin- 
gale,  and    my  delights   were   prolonged 
without  distraction  of  night  and  day,  and 
with  the  intermission  of  but  three  hours  of 
sleep  b^un  after  three  in  the  morning." 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  say  whether 
this  plan  of  work  was  good  or  bad,  but 
during  those  three  weeks  "  the  best  of  his 
juvenue  poems.  The  Gave  of  G^Mda,  was 
written.    The  best  was  not  bad — of  its 
kind — nor  written  without  a  certain  sort 
of  fervour  and   beauty,  but  it  was  built 
merely  upon  Byron."     Taylor  was  then 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  he  felt  the  poetic  temperament 
strongly  in  him.    He  felt  a  desire  to  write 
poetiy,  to  give  expression  to  his  ideas  in 
verse.    The  Cave  of  Ceada,  though  con- 
taining five  or  six  hundred  lines,  was  not 
his  only  effort     He  wrote  also  about  this 
time  a  longer  poem,  called  The  Flight  of 
Bhadamistns ;  and  also  a  tragedy  called 
Don  Philip  the  Second.    Sir  Henry  Taylor 
insists  upon  a  ''poetic  temperament"  for 
the  writer  of  verses,  believmg  that  with- 
out it  no  uoit  of  poetry  worthy  of  tiie 


name  can  be  written.  When  he  was 
twenty-two  he  sent  to  the  Quarterly 
Review  a  short  article  on  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies,  and  he  was  as  much  delighted 
as  surprised,  when  he  got  a  letter  and  a 
remittance  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
article,  which  was  to  appear  in  the  number 
then  about  to  be  published.  In  these  days 
Taylor  made  the  acquaintance  of  Southey. 
The  young  man  and  the  elder  one — Southey 
was  then  about  fifty — became  fond  of  each 
other,  and  Taylor  had  a  great  admiration  for 
the  venerable  poet  It  was  Southey  who 
proposed  to  Taylor  the  subject  of  Philip 
van  Artevelde  for  a  drama. 

When  Taylor  went  to  live  in  London, 
he  brought  with  him  two  or  ttiree  letters  of 
introduction  to  literary  men,  among  whom 
was  Doctor,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Holland, 
and  from  him  he  got  a  letter  one  day, 
saying  that  "if  his  engagements  would 
allow  of  it,"  it  was  propoMd  that  he  should 
be  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Colonial 
Office  with  a  3alaryof  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  at  once,  which  it  was  expected  would 
be  shortly  increased  to  six  hundred,  and 
which  would  ultimately  rise  to  nine  hundred 
pounds.  We  may  say  with  some  moral 
certainty  of  feeling,  uiat  if  any  piece  of 
unexpected  news  cmdd  make  the  hair  of  a 
youns  man  stand  straight  up  on  end.  it 
would  be  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter.  But 
"nous  avons  chang6  tout  cela,"  and  the 
experiment  is  not  lucely  to  be  tried.  The 
reasons  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor  gives  for  his 
good  fortune  are  those  which  used  to  be 
held  sufficient  "Some  relatives  of  Dr. 
Holland's  were  old  friends  of  my  father's, 
and  on  their  account  he  may  have  been 
glad  to  be  of  use  to  me;  but  I  dare 
say  his  main  object  was  to  recommend  the 
man  whom  he  thought  most  likely  to  be 
useful"  In  getting  rid  of  patronage  we 
have  also  rid  ourselves  of  the  power  of 
choosing  those  men  who  are  most  likely 
to  be  useful  in  public  offices,  and  we  also 
get  a  good  many  men  of  a  kind  not  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  public  service.  The 
event  happened  early  in  1824,  when 
Taylor  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
immediately  he  devoted  himself  altogether 
to  the  work  of  his  offica  Of  his  whole 
official  life  Sir  Henry  Taylor  speaks  with 
the  confidence  of  knowing  himself  to  have 
been  a  good  and  efficient  public  servant 
A  considerable  exercise  of  authority  was 
demanded  from  him  when  he  was  still 
a  young  man.  This  was  unusual ;  and  he 
says  that  "it  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
stUl  more  uncontrolled,  had  it  not  been 
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that  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, my  manners  were  against  ma'' 

In  this  respect  he  was  probably  not  very 
nnlike  his  father.  He  says  of  hunself  that 
he  was  "tacitom,  socially  sensitive,  and 
had  not  the  knack  of  knowing  how  to 
speak  to  people  easily."  He  did  not 
'V'^Uingly  go  into  society,  and  ten  years 
later,  after  the  publication  of  Philip  van 
Artevelde,  when  he  became  lionised,  he 
clearly  did  not  like  it.  He  says:  "Of 
conrse,  I,  like  every  successfol  anthor,  at 
his  first  coming  forth  from  the  jangle,  was 

?at  under  the  pressore  of  London  society, 
had  some  advantages  for  a  first  appear- 
ance in  it»  bat,  taking  me  all  in  all,  I  was 
nnapt"    "I  hod  real  good-natare,  and,  as 

fooa-natare  is  at  the  root  of  good-breeding, 
ought  to  have  been  well-bred.  But  I  was 
not  myself  easily  displeased  or  offended, 
and,  giving  others  credit  for  a  hardihood 
similar  to  my  own,  I  went  on  my  tactless 
way,  hurting  people  without  knowing 
it"  Sir  Henry  Taylor  does  not  say  aU 
this  of  himself  in  his  own  praise  or  dis- 
praise, but  merely  because,  in  writing  his 
own  biography,  he  wishes  to  show  to  the 
world  of  to-day  what  he  was  like  fifty 
years  ago.  And  in  another  place  he 
says :  *'  The  absence  of  fastidiousness 
made  me  harmless  in  society,  but  there 
was  nothing  that  I  know  of  to  make  me 
agreeable.  My  mind  had  nothing  of  the 
'  touch-and-go  *  movement^  which  alone  can 
enable  a  man  to  take  a  pleasant  part  in 
light  and  general  conversation.  As  to  wit, 
I  can  invent  it  in  my  study,  and  make  it 
spirt  from  the  mouth  of  a  dramatis  persona, 
but  elsewhere  I  have  no  power  of  producing 
it  with  any  but  an  infeucitous  effort"  It 
is  curious  that  this  last  sentence  sounds 
dmost  like  the  echo  of  some  lines  in  verse 
tiuit  Pierre  GomeiUe,  the  French  dramatist^ 
wrote  of  himself  more  than  two  hundred 
years  aga 

Mr.  Taylor  did  not  wish  to  call  every- 
one his  friend,  but  he  made  warm  friend- 
ships in  the  Colonial  Office,  which  lasted 
untQ  the  deaths  of  those  whom  he  loved. 
There  were  "  the  Villiers  brothers,"  as  he 
calls  them — ^the  younger  brothers  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Clarendoa  With  two  of  them 
— Hyde  Villiers  and  Edward  Villiers— he 
was  on  terms  of  very  affectionate  friend- 
ship. And  he  was  also  intimate  with 
James  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Stephen; 
with  Thomas  Spring-Rice,  afterwards  Lord 
Monteagle;  with  Sir  Frederick  Rogers, 
afterwards  Lord  Blackford;  and  with 
James  Spedding,  the  author  of  the  great 


Life  of  Lord  Bacon.  One  of  thepleasantest 
parts  in  all  biographies  of  our  own  contem- 
poraries is  to  read  of  the  friendships  of 
men  who  have  reaUy  liked  each  other  and 
were  fond  of  each  other.  We  have  no 
wish  to  throw  a  stone  at  Thomas  Carlyle, 
who,  with  his  great  faults  of  ill-temper, 
was  a  man  to  be  pitied;  but  assuredly  tixe 
book  now  before  us  is  more  enjoyable  than 
Mr.  Fronde's  volumes.  The  only  man,  in 
his  official  life,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
has  spoken  a  word  of  disparagement  is  the 
father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Derby.  Lord 
Stanley  was  for  a  time  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  agree 
about  the  scheme  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Among  other  friends  we  find 
mentioned  Churles  Austin,  John  Romilly 
(afterwards  Lord  Romilly),  and  John  Stuart 
Mill  They  all  belonsed  to  a  Benthamite, 
doctrinaire.  Radical  sdiool ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, as  time  went  on,  the  world  met  them 
half-way,  and  each  one  of  them  obtained 
the  end  that  he  had  in  view. 

From  the  way  in  which  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  speaks  of  his  friends,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  he  enjoyed  their 
friendship  all  the  more  because  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  want  all  the  world  to  be 
his  friend.  And  we  think  we  can  perceive 
the  same  sort  of  idea  in  relation  to  his 
own  written  works.  In  the  few  observa- 
tions that  he  has  made  about  his  own 
plays,  we  see  the  same  indications  of  the 
desire  for  approbation  from  the  few  rather 
than  from  the  many.  He  tells  us  that  "  it 
is  better  to  be  read  ten  times  by  one  reader 
than  once  by  ten."  We  presume  this 
refers  to  the  readine  of  poetry  only,  not  of 
prose.  But  even  then  we  demur.  To  an 
epic  poem  it  will  apply,  for  the  praise  of 
one  reader  who  has  appredated  Paradise 
Lost  is  worth  more  than  the  shuffling, 
halting  remarks  of  ten  who  have  read  it 
as  a  tuk ;  to  lyric  poetry  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  it  wfll  apply  also,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  one  who  really  likes  L'Allegro  is  keener 
than  the  half -mumbled  expression  of 
pleasure  of  ten  whose  souls  or  whose 
mtellects  are  too  dead  to  prize  it ;  but  to 
dramatic  poetry,  if  the  writer  honestly, 
though  modestly,  aspires  to  the  position  of 
a  dramatist,  we  cannot  think  the  same 
criterion  will  hold  good.  We  think  that 
instincts  of  exclusiveness,  or  of  too  nice 
selection,  are  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
popularity  of  the  dramatic  author,  and  more 
especially  to  the  success  of  his  tragedy  or 
comedy  as  an  acting  play.     His  poem  may 
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be  espedallj  charming ;  may  fill  us  with 
a  lively  emotion  as  we  read  it,  seated  in 
our  armchair  in  our  own  room,  with  the 
book  in  our  hand;  bat  unless  the  sym- 
pathies shown  in  the  piece  appeal  to  and 
are  felt  by  us  all  as  we  sit  in  the  theatre 
forming  an  individoal  part  of  the  great 
audience,  we  do  not  think  that  the  play  can 
ever  become  popular.  Then,  for  perform- 
ance, come  all  the  properties  necessary  for 
dramatic  representation^  some  of  whid^,  no 
doubt,  are  technical,  but  all  of  which  the 
true  dramatist  feels  instinctively,  for  he  is 
to  the  manner  bom.  We  think  that  when 
we  test  them  by  the  standard  for  which 
they  are  fitted,  the  difference  will  be 
found  between  a  dramatic  play  and  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  that  to  the  latter  class 
all  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  four  pieces 
belong.  Philip  van  Artevelde  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  widely  read.  It  is  called 
a  '*  dramatic  romance "  in  two  parts. 
Macready  tells  us  in  his  Diary  how  he 
enjoyed  reading  it,  and  how  much  he  was 
moved  by  it.  He  put  it  on  the  stage — ^i.a, 
the  first  part — actmg  himself  the  part  of 
Philip.  But  after  a  few  nights  it  had  to  be 
withdrawn.  Macreadywasamanofconsider- 
able  culture,  and  he  loved  reading  for  its  own 
sake ;  but  it  would  seem  that  his  refined 
taste  as  a  scholar  got  the  better  of  his  in- 
stinctive judgment,  or  Philip  van  Artevelde 
would  not  have  appeared  on  the  staga 

The  poem  first  appeared  in  1834,  but  a 
publisher  was  not  found  very  easily. 
"  Publishers  would  have  nothmg  to  say  to 
poets,  regarding  them  generally  as  an  un- 
profitable peopla"  Lockhart  had  advised 
Murray  to  undertake  it,  but  Murray 
recollected  that  Taylor's  first  play,  Isaac 
Comnenus,  had  not  been  pecuniarily  suc- 
cessfuL  Our  author  says  :  "  He  referred 
me  to  Mozon,  then  commencing  business. 
Moxon  told  me  that  when  authors  applied 
to  Murray  to  publish  works  likely  to 
involve  a  loss,  Murray  was  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  referring  them  to  hinu  But 
as  I  was  ready  to  take  the  risk,  he,  of 
course,  was  glad  enough  to  publish." 
Taylor  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  own 
mind.  He  felt  within  him  the  poet's  fire 
and  the  poet's  ambition,  and  he  was 
determined  to  stand  the  shot  and  abide  by 
the  result  Like  Lord  Byron,  he  awoke 
one  morning  and  found  himself  famous. 
"  The  sale  was  rapid,  and  as  the  edition 
had  numbered  only  five  hundred  copies, 
another  had  to  be  put  in  preparation  with- 
out delay.  Lansdowne  House  and  Holland 
House,  then  the  great  receiving-houses  of 


London  society,  opened  their  gates  wide. 
In  that  society  I  found  that  I  was  going 
by  the  name  of  my  hero,  and  one  lady, 
more  fashionable  than  wdl-informed,  sent 
me  an  invitation  addressed  to  Philip  van 
Artevelde,  Esquire." 

Towards  the  end  ot  the  first  volume 
there  are  some  amusing  anecdotes  about 
well-known  men.  Old  Samuel  Eogers,  who 
used  to  say  ill-natured  things,  was  rebuked 
by  the  widow  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
*^  Now,  Mr.  Eogers,  you  are  always  attack- 
ing me  1 "  ''  Attaclong  you.  Lady  Davy — 
I  waste  my  life  in  defending  you."  Anotiier 
time  he  said  of  himself :  <<They  tell  me  I 
say  ill-natured  thinga  I  have  a  very  weak 
voice  ;  if  I  did  not  say  ill-natured  things, 
nobody  would  hear  what  I  said."  As  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  says,  the  excuse  itself  con- 
tained abitter  satire.  Archbishop  Whateley, 
too,  is  mentioned.  He  was  a  peculiar  man 
in  many  waya  He  never  seemed  to  know 
what  his  arms  and  his  legs  were  doing. 
From  his  position  he  would  naturally  sit 
next  at  a  dinner-table  to  the  wife  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  we  read 
that  the  wife  of  one  Lord-Lieutenant  had 
to  ask  him  frequently  at  dinner  to  be 

S)od  enough  to  take  his  foot  off  her  lap. 
n  one  occasion  he  listened  to  a  very 
hypothetical  argument,  in  which  there 
were  a  great  many  "  ifs,"  then  he  strode 
across  the  room  to  Mr.  Spring-Bice  and 
said :  "  If  my  aunt  had  been  a  man  she 
would  have  been  my  uncle — that's  his 
argument." 

Among  Mr.  Taylor's  friends  in  the 
Colonial  Office  we  have  mentioned  Thomas 
Spring-Bice,  afterwards  Lord  Monteagle. 
Me  was  under-secretary  in  1834  ^Mr, 
Spring-Bice  had  not  been  above  a  week  or 
two  in  office  before  he  had  asked  me  to 
spend  a  couple  of  days  with  him  in  a  house 
he  had  taken  at  Petersham.  In  a  fortnight 
this  visit  was  followed  by  another."  Mr. 
Taylor  got  to  know  and  to  like  the  family, 
and  eventually  married  one  of  Mr.  Spiing- 
Bice's  daughtera  At  first  the  father  had 
objected,  saying  that  they  knew  so  little  of 
each  other.  The  aspirant  felt  this  to  be 
true,  and  he  now  adds  :  ^'  How  little  is  it 
that  is  ordinarily  known  in  such  cases ! 
Mr.  Bogers  observed  to  me  once  that  it 
matters  very  little  whom  one  marries,  for 
one  finds  the  next  day  that  one  has  married 
somebody  elsa"  Bogers  remained  always 
a  bachelor. 

In  1847,  when  Sir  James  Stephen  retired 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the 
post,  which  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds 
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a  year,  was  offered  to  James  Spedding,  bat 
he  reftised  it,  becanse^'he  could  not  be 
broneht  to  believe  what  no  one  else  doubted, 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  dutie&"  The  same 
post  was  offered  to  Taylor,  and  he  re- 
fused it)  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
give  up  all  his  time  and  thoughts  to  his 
office,  and  leave  none  for  his  poetry.  In 
1848  or  1849,  a  poem,  first  entitled 
"The  Virgin  Widow,'^  and  afterwards  "A 
Sicilian  Summer,*'  was  published.  "  The 
play  did  not  make  much  way  with  the 
world  at  first,  and  sharing  the  fortunes  of 
Isaac  Comnenus,  Edwin  the  Fair,  and 
St  Clement's  Eve,  its  circumstances  from 
first  to  last  have  been  little  more  than 
half  that  of  Van  Artevelde.  But  it  was 
eminently  successtol  with  some  persons 
whom  it  was  my  greatest  pleasure  to  please. 
I  remember  Charles  Young,  the  aiictor,  told 
me  his  habit  on  the  stage  was  to  single 
out  some  one  of  the  audience  who  looked 
especially  intelligent  and  interested,  and 
act  to  lum;  and  with  me  it  has  always 
been  difficult  to  make  much  account  of 
the  abstraction  we  call  the  public,  and  my 
sense  of  success  and  my  enjojrment  of  it 
has  been  chiefly  when  it  has  presented 
itself  in  the  concrete."  As  to  the  success 
of  St.  Clement's  Eve  —  his  last  pub- 
lished dramatic  poem — ^he  has  given  us 
another  account  a  little  at  variance  with 
the  above.  '*  The  play  was  published  in 
June,  1862,  and  met  with  a  much  better 
reception  than  The  Virgin  Widow  (The 
Sicilian  Summer).  Of  an  edition  of 
fifteen  hundred,  nine  hundred  have  been 
sold  in  six  months,  and  I  think  it  was  in 
the  next  six  months  that  another  edition 
appeared;  not  separatelv,  however,  but 
with  my  other  plays  and  with  my  poems 
in  a  collective  edition  of  three  volumes." 

We  will  allow  ourselves  one  more  quota- 
tion on  this  matter.  Writing  to  James 
Spedding,  our  author  says:  "Did  I  tell 
you  that  my  plays  had  made  a  leap,  in 
1868,  to  more  than  treble  their  previous 
sale )  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I 
am  told  that  they  have  bmn  selling  at  six 
timds  the  rate  of  the  years  before  1868. 
Little  as  I  like  the  public,  I  am  beginning 
to  think  rather  well  of  it.  It  must  be  ap- 
plying its  heart  unto  wiadonL"  From  tliese 
passages,  and  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  we  may  see  plainly  enough  that  the 
desire  to  please  the  large  public  had  never 
been  Taylor's  wish.  This  we  believe  to  be 
fatal  to  the  success  of  a  dramatist  He 
has  told  us  himself:  "I  do  not  like  the 
publia"     If    the  readers   of  his  poems 


would  so  multiply  as  to  form  of  them- 
selves a  large  public,  that  is  a  different 
thing.  His  plays  were  written  to  be  read, 
not  to  be  acted  before  the  world  in  the 
theatre. 

In  the  year  1861  the  Taylors  went  to 
BoumemoutL  They  found  there  a  house 
half  built,  which  they  bought  and  finished 
to  their  fancy.  They  were  to  live  in  it  in 
the  summer  and  let  it  in  the  winter,  and 
live  in  the  house  at  East  Sheen  in  the 
winter,  and  let  it  in  the  summer.  But  in 
the  migrations  that  took  place  every  spring 
and  every  autumn,  Mr.  Taylor  was  found 
to  be  in  the  way,  and  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Cameron,  at  Freshwater.  He  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Camerons  a  good 
many  years  before,  and  had  become  as  fond 
of  them  as  they  were  of  him.  He  says 
that  at  Mr&  Cameron's  house  he  "  was  not 
found  to  be  so  much  in  the  way."  "It 
was  a  house,  indeed,  to  which  everybody 
resorted  at  pleasure,  and  in  which  no 
man,  woman,  or  child  was  ever  known  to 
be  unwelcome."  Mrs.  Cameron  was  un- 
conventional, but  she  was  a  very  friendly 
and  kind-hearted  woman.  "One  day,  I 
remember,  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  their 
daughter  came  to  luncheon,  and  Mrs. 
Cameron,  wishing  to  introduce  them  to 
me,  took  the  liberty  of  asking  what  were 
their  names.  She  had  met  them  in  the 
steamboat  when  crossing  from  Lymington 
to  Yarmouth  the  day  before,  and  had  in- 
vited them  without  knowing  anything 
about  them."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
speaking  of  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Cameron  says : 
"  Alfred  tdked  very  pleasantly  that  even- 
ing to  Annie  Thackeray  and  to  L.  S. 
He.  spoke  of  Jane  Austen,  as  James  Sped- 
ding does,  as  next  to  Shakespeare  1  I  can 
never  imagine  what  they  mean  when  they 
say  such  things."  Some  of  us  may  re- 
member that  Macaulay,  too,  places  Miss 
Austen  as  nearest  to  Shakespeare  in  one 

Particular  faculty.  We  refer  to  his  essay  on 
ladame  d'Arblay,  towards  the  end.  That 
essay,  however,  was  written  in  1842,  before 
Vanity  Fair  or  Esmond  had  appeared. 
Macaulay's  argument  stretches  over  four  or 
five  pages,  but  the  purport  of  it  is  that»  in 
the  true  portraiture  of  men  and  women 
having  no  one  passion  that  overrules  and 
determines  all  the  rest — and  here  Macaulay 
instances  a  dozen  of  Shakespeare's  charac- 
ters who,  he  maintains,  are  not  governed 
by  one  dominant  passion  —  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen  as 
nearest  to  Shakespeare.  Mrs.  Cameron 
then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Tennyson :  "  He 
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said  he  believed  every  crime  and  every 
vice  in  the  world  were  connected  with  the 
passion  for  aatograpbs,  and  anecdotes,  and 
records;  that  the  desiring  anecdotes  and 
the  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  great  men 
was  treating  them  like  pigs  to  be  ripped 
open  for  the  public ;  that  he  knew  he  him- 
self should  be  ripped  open  like  a  pig ;  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  Jane  Austen ;  and  that 
there  were  no  letters  of  Shakespeare's  or  of 
Jane  Austen's,  that  they  had  been  ripped 
open  like'  pigs."  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
genuine  enUiusiasm  that  induces  most 
people  to  know  something  about  great 
authors  and  famous  poets.  But  there  are 
poets  of  a  lesser  celebrity  as  to  whom 
many  of  us  feel—or  we  used  to  feel  fifty 
years  ago — compelled  to  read  for  duty's 
sake. 

Lord  Melbourne  siud  of  Crabbe :  '*  I  am 
so  glad  when  one  of  those  fellows  dies, 
because  then  one  has  his  works  complete 
on  one's  shelves,  and  there's  an  end  of 
him."  But  there  is  another  class  of  poets 
still  less  fortunate  in  the  world's  estima- 
tion— those  whose  poetry  does  not  find  a 
place  on  many  shelvea  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
tells  us — and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
wise  thing  in  his  volumes — ^thiat  his  friend 
Aubrey  de  Yere  ''  observed,  the  other  day, 
with  some  justice,  that  he  (De  Yere)  could 
not  be  considered  a  poor  man,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  in  his  power  at  any  moment  to 
double  his  income,  simply  by  laying  down 
his  pen."  It  may  be  a  little  ill-natured  of 
us  to  repeat  this  story  against  the  unfortu- 
nate poet;  for  it  is  sad  to  think  how 
many  there  have  been  whose  poetical 
aspirations  have  hardly  felt  more  of  reality 
than  a  few  hours  of  painful  existence. 

For  ourselves  we  have  read  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  autobiography  with  much  pleasure 
as  the  picture  of  an  honourable  life  made 
more  glorious  by  the  noble  use  of  great 
poeticfd  gifts.  Taylor  took  a  just  pride  in 
the  possession  of  his  powers,  and  any 
reader  of  his  poems  may  perceive  that  in 
their  composition  he  felt  a  lively  enjoy- 
ment In  1862,  shortly  after  he  had 
finished  his  last  play,  St  Clement's  Eve, 
the  University  of  Oxford  honoured  him  by 
making  him  a  D.G.L. ;  and  a  few  years 
before  his  retirement  from  the  Colonial 
Office  he  was  knighted.  He  has  given  us 
an  account  of  the  preliminaries  to  this 
a£fair,  and  it  is  so  amusing  that  we  will 
quote  it  "  I  got  a  summons  to  attend 
Uie  Queen  at  Windsor  the  next  day  for  an 
investiture  of  St  Michael  and  St  George, 
and  I  had  not  a  rag  of  court  dress.     A 


thousand  tailors  were  set  to  work,  how- 
ever, and,  in  exactly  twenty-four  hours,  I 
found  myself  wanting  nothing  except  a 
clean  shirt  and  a  white  cravat  Whilst  I 
was  dressing  in  the  tailor's  shop  skirmishers 
were  thrown  out,  and  a  shirt  wan  seised 
and  secured.  My  pocket-handkerchief  was 
converted  into  a  cravat,  and  I  reached  the 
train  for  Windsor  just  in  time." 

He  retired  from  the  Colonial  Office  in 
1872,  having  been  a  public  servant  of  the 
Crown  for  forty-nine  years.  There  had  been 
a  question  of  offering  a  peerage  to  Mr. 
Taylor  before  he  was  knighted,  but  as  the 
House  of  Lords  had  already  decided 
against  life  peerages — ^in  the  case  of  Lord 
Wensleydale — the  questjion  fell  through 
and  was  allowed  to  drop. 

One  very  old  friend — Lord  Romilly — he 
saw  again  in  London  in  the  year  1875,  and 
he  speaks  of  him  with  the  admiration  of 
which  a  warm  nature  only  is  capable  Lord 
Bomilly  wanted  Sir  Henry  Taylor  to  belong 
to  The  Club.  It  was  long  since  Taylor  had 
read  his  Boswell,  and  the  words  conveyed 
to  his  mind  no  definite  meaning.  At  length, 
"  my  election  was  announced  to  me  in  the 
terms  which  were  originally  dictated  by 
Gibbon,  and  had  been  used  ever  since : 
'Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  you  had  last  night  the  honour  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  The  Club.'  I  was 
very  sensible  of  the  honour,  and  thought 
that  Gibbon  had  done  quite  right  to  speak 
out"  Sir  Henry  Taylor  was  only  able  to 
be  at  one  of  The  Club  dinners.  He  says, 
"  There  were  ten  besides  myself.  Literature 
and  learning  were  represented  by  the 
editors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly 
Reviews,  and  by  Lecky  and  Lord  Acton  ; 
the  Church  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  the 
law  by  Lord  Bomilly ;  statecraft  by  Lord 
Derby  and  Spencer  Walpole;  and  our 
dukes  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  It  was 
a  curious  social  combination,  and  I  thought 
it  as  agreeable  as  a  dinner  could  be  from 
which  youth  and  women  were  absent." 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  BELLS. 

ST.  HABT'S,  WAREHAir,  IH  DOBSETBHIBB. 

For  a  hundred  sweet,  sad  years, 
Ebb  of  spring,  bright  summer's  flow, 
Bitter  wmter,  autumn's  tears, 
Seasons  bom  that  they  may  go ; 
Ringing  soft,  or  loud,  or  fast, 
Tollmg  slowly  for  the  past, 
Rin^ng  blithely  for  the  bride, 
TolUng  low  for  all  who've  died. 
In  yon  turret  ceaselessly, 
They  have  rang,  let  what  will  be  ! 
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Listen,  on  the  light  wild  breeze, 
How  the  merry  chimes  rcAound ! 
Battles  won  cause  peals  like  these, 
Tell  the  tale  to  all  around. 
Listen  !  'tis  the  death-bell's  iolli 
Let  the  dreary  echo  roll. 
Mixed  are  ever  joy  and  pain, 
Tears  and  smiles  are  one  again. 
In  j^on  turret  ceaselessly, 
Chmies  are  rung,  let  what  will  be  ! 

Welcome  to  the  bonnie  bride  ! 
Love  like  this  can  never  die  ! 
Sorrow  sits  his  hearth  beside. 
In  the  churchward  doth  she  lie ; 
E'er  we've  dned  our  welling  tears. 
Pass  the  swift,  unceasing  years ; 
Once  more  chime  the  bells  o'erhead 
And  forgotten  sleeps  the  dead. 
In  yon  turret  ceaselessly 
Ring  the  bells,  let  what  will  be  I 

*Tis  the  peaceful  Sunday  morn. 
Ring,  oh  bells  !  across  the  lea ; 
For  another  week  is  bom, 
Bringing  toll,  or  bringing  glee. 
Listen  to  the  happy  chime, 
Like  some  half -lors^otten  rhyme. 
Toil  or  pleasure^  bliss  or  bane. 
Twined  and  twisted  in  one  strain 
From  yon  turret  ceaselessly. 
Telling  death  and  life  must  be  ! 


WHICH  OP  THEM! 

A  STORY  IN  TEN  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  X. 

Of  course,  there  mast  be  explanations, 
and  an  epilogue ;  but  fortunately  there  is 
not  much  to  be  related  in  that  awkward 
pluperfect  tense  which  is  the  ruin  of 
8torie& 

When  Mr.  Picton  had  heard  Lucy's 
confession^  he  became  seriously  uneasy  at 
Alan's  absence.  Yorkshire  had  certainly 
received  her  note — ^the  one  of  which  Ken- 
sington was  in  possession — for  there  was 
his  answer  to  vouch  for  it ;  and  whether 
he  had  disappeared  before  his  marriage, 
and  been  personated  by  one  of  his  cousins, 
or  whether  he  bad  actually  been  the  bride- 
groom, and  then  never  returned  to  claim 
his  bride,  it  was  equally  certain  that  he 
was  not  absent  with  his  own  goodwill, 
leaving  no  word  of  explanation  behind. 

Having  other  affairs  to  attend  to  besides 
the  Marstons',  Mr.  Picton  thought  it  best 
to  telegraph  to  Yorkshire's  father,  the 
Eev.  Henry  Marston,  for  information  and 
instructions.  But  the  parsonage  was  in  an 
out-of-the-way  village,  a  long  way  from  a 
telegraph-office ;  the  message  was  delayed 
on  its  way,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  yellow  envelope  brought 
dismay  into  the  quiet  circle.  Then  Mr. 
Marston  determined  to  start  for  London 
by  the  night-train,  and  did  so.  Dusk  was 
gathering  over  the  Yorkshire  moors  when 
he  kissed  his  pale  wife  and  tearful 
daughters,  left  at  home  to  the  woman's 


part  of  keeping  the  heartache  warm.  The 
dusk  of  a  November  morning  had  not 
lifted  itself  from  the  streets  of  London 
when  the  train  at  last  brought  him  in 
among  them  In  those  long,  restless  hours, 
when  the  fever  of  waking  anxiety  alter- 
nated with  the  misery  of  confused  dreams, 
and  shorty  disappointing  blanks  of  uncon- 
sciousness, which  seemed  as  if  they  must 
have  been  long,  but  were  not,  the  poor 
father  grew  to  feel  as  if  it  had  always  been 
dark,  and  always  would  ba  The  gloom 
of  London  seemed  to  him  like  the  gloom 
whidi  had  suddenly  fallen  over  the  quiet 
afternoon  sunshine  of  his  life,  in  this 
terrible  anxiety  about  the  well-being — 
even  the  life  —  of  his  beloved  soa  He 
hurried  into  a  cab,  and  ordered  the  driver 
to  go  to  Kensington's  chambers  as  fast  as 
possible;  and  all  the  way  he  kept  looking 
eagerly  to  one  side  and  the  other,  that  he 
might  not  miss  a  diance  of  seeing  his  boy 
among  the  dull  fisures  that  hurried  or 

Elodded  along  to  uieir  daily  work,  with 
eads  down,  in  the  moist,  dismal  air. 

The  cab  was  not  five  minutes  from  its 
destination,  when  Mr.  Marston  rattled 
wildly  at  the  top,  flung  open  the  doors, 
and,  almost  before  the  astonished  driver 
could  pull  his  horse  to  a  stop,  had  leaped 
out  at  the  risk  of  his  life^  and  was  running 
back  up  the  street.  Turning  round  to 
pursue  his  ''fare,"  the  cabman  saw  him 
overtake  a  curious  figure  —  a  tall  young 
man,  with  cloths  wrapped  round  his  head, 
and  a  chinmey-pot  hat  set  on  above,  who 
was  staggering  along,  and  catching  at  the 
area^raihngs  to  support  himself  as  he  went. 
The  clergyman  sealed  him  by  the  arm,  and 
he  turuM  round,  iJmost  fslling  with  the 
shock ;  and  then  there  was  a  rapturous, 
confused  minute  of  recognition,  and 
astonishment,  and  relief,  and  dismay,  and 
gladness,  which  between  Frenchmen  would 
have  expressed  itself  in  an  embrace,  but 
between  two  Englishmen  ended  in  squeering 
each  other's  hands  very  tightly  and  looking 
unutterable  things. 

The  cabman  soon  recovered  his  lawful 
prey,  and  they  drove  to  an  hotel,  where 
Alan  bathed,  breakfasted,  and  told  his 
bUoj,  The  only  part  of  it  that  we  do  not 
know  already  is  soon  related. 

He  had  for  some  time  past  been  awaking 
at  intervals,  though  always  relapsing  into 
unconsciousness  after  taUng  a  dose  from 
Horton.  But  his  later  wakmgs  had  begun 
with  a  dreamy,  half-conscious  period,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  was  yet 
capable  of  understanding  a  great  deal  of 
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what  was  going  on;  and  in  these  the  past 
began  to  retom  to  him,  and  he  tdt  a 
growing  desire  to  get  ap  and  go  to  Lacy. 
When  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  Horton 
came  to  him  with  food,  he  would  say  some- 
thing about  getting  up ;  but  Horton  always 
answered  that  he  was  not  well  enough,  and 
then  came  that  inevitable  dose,  and  the 
equally  inevitabledrowsiness  that  swallowed 
up  all  thought  and  will 

But  on  the  Thursday  night  Horton  grew 
tired  of  his  constant  guard.    He  thought 
that  Kensington  might  very  well  take  nis 
share  of  the  work,  and,  as  he  was  sleeping 
in  the  next  room,  get  up  if  the  pauent 
stirred,  give  him  some  broth  fiist,  and 
some  laudanum  afterwards.     Kensington 
did  not  much  care  for  the  part  of  sick- 
nutse,  but  by  this  time  he  was  very  much 
afraid  of  redstinfl;  Horton,  and  he  consented. 
Horton  had  had  no  experience  in  the  use 
of  opiates,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had 
only  to  keep  on  giving  Alan  as  much 
laudanum  as  he  chose,  m  order  to  keep 
him  asleep  for  as  long  as  he  chosa     So  he 
administered  a  double  dose,  entirely  in- 
di£ferent  as  to  whether  or  not  it  carried 
Yorkshire  over  the  border,  and  went  ofi 
for  a  good  night's  rest,  leaving  Kensington 
in  chuge.    ft  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
the  result  would  be  the  exact  opposite  of 
his  intentions.   He  had  overdone  his  treat- 
ment, and  the  final  consequence  was  that 
early  in  the  morning,  Yorkshire  was  lying 
broad  awake,  listening  to  the  snoring  of 
Kensington  next  door,  and  looking  at  his 
own  clothes  tossed  in  a  heap  in  one  comer. 
A  wild  longing  came  over  him  for  Lucy 
and  liberty,  a  certainty  that  if  Horton 
came  back  with  his  doses  he  should  never 
see  either  a^ain ;  and  he  struggled  out  of 
bed,  and  with  shaking  hands  managed  to 
dress  himself  somehow.  During  theprocess, 
Uie  old  woman  who  ''did  up"  Kensing- 
ton's sitting-room,  and  got  his  breakfast, 
and  who  had  a  key  of  we  outer  door  of 
the  chambers,    amved,    and   began   her 
operations,  so  that  Yorkdiire's  way  of  escape 
was  clear.    Kensington  still  slumbered  on, 
while   Yorkshire    buttoned    his   overcoat 
together,  caught  up  his  hat,  forgetful  of 
the  wet  cloths  that  still  wrapped  ms  head, 
slipped  out  and  downstairs,  and  emerged 
into  the  street,looking  likeamodem  Lazarus 
only  half  resuscitated.    He  was  wondering 
whether  he  would  faint  before  he  got  to  a 
cabstand,  or  be  taken  up  for  drunkenness, 
when  he  felt  a  grip  upon  his  arm  which  at 
first  he  took  for  that  of  a  policeman,  and 
turned  round  to  see  his  father. 


Mr.  Marston  would  not  hear  of  Alan's 
piftVjng  an  exertion  until  he  had  seen  a 
doctor,  of  a  rather  different  class  from  his 
last  medical  attendant  This  gentleman 
was  of  opinion  that  if  there  had  ever  been 
any  concussion  of  the  brain,  it  must  have 
been  slight,  and  that  there  was  now 
nothing  the  matter  with  him  but  the  effects 
of  excessive  opiates  and  want  of  food. 
Considering  the  possibility  of  some  shock 
to  the  brain,  it  would  be  desirable  that  he 
should  keep  as  quiet  as  could  be  for  a  few 
days ;  but,  seeing  that  quiet  was  not  pro- 
moted by  mental  anxiety,  it  would  be  best 
that  he  should  be  permitted  at  present  to 
see  his  wife,  as  he  appeared  exceedingly 
desirous  of  doing. 

"And  as  I  should  have  done,  my 
darlinff,  whether  he  gave  leave  or  not,"  ex- 
plained Alan  when  relating  his  adventures 
to  Lucy;  "but  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
do  things  properly,  and  be  a  good  boy^  as 
long  as  they  gave  me  no  reason  for  being 
bad." 

Fortified  by  this  opinion,  Mr.  Marston 
and  Yorkshire  set  off  for  Russell  Square, 
and  arrived  there  as  is  related  in  our  last 
chapter. 

A  good  deal  of  explanation  and  dis- 
cussion had  to  be  gone  through  before 
everything  was  quite  clear  to  everybody, 
and  before  the  future  course  of  events  was 
decided.  Kensington  was  allowed  to  make 
his  escape,  and  dispose  of  himself  as  he 
would,  without  any  interference ;  his  fate 
was  sure  to  be  as  miserable  as  he  deserved. 
Brixton  insisted  on  being  upon  the 
friendliest  terms  with  Yorkshire,  remind- 
ing everybody  that  he  had  always  said 
that  Kensington's  claim  to  be  Lucy's 
husband  was  an  imposture.  If  anybody 
ventured — as  Mr.  Picton  once  did — to 
remind  him  that  his  own  was  an  equal  im- 
posture, he  opened  his  eyes  widely,  and  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  made  any  claim  at  alL 

It  was  true  that  that  silly  old  woman 
— Mrs.  White — ^had  mistaken  Yorkshire  for 
him,  having  her  head  full  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  he  was  his  uncle's  chosen  heir ; 
but  he  begged  that  Mr.  Picton  would 
quote  a  single  word  that  he  had  said 
about  having  married  Miss  Scott  He 
had  said  that  Kensington  was  an 
impostor,  and  so  he  was,  and  that  he — 
Brixton — was  the  right  man,  and  so  he 
was,  by  Mr.  Marston's  decision.  But  Lucy 
had  chosen  for  herself,  and  now  he  only 
wished  happiness  to  her  and  his  cousin, 
whom  he  heartily  welcomed  back  to  life 
and  his  good  luck. 
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Mr.  Picton  found  that  he  could  not 
make  the  reqaired  quotation,  and  York- 
Bhirei  who  had  never  realised  Brixton's 
half-hearted  attempt  to  appropriate  Lucy 
and  her  dower,  was  much  impressed  by  the 
generosity  of  his  present  attitude.  In  fact, 
he  felt  himself  a  Jacob  towards  his  cousin. 
It  was  a  great  shock  to  his  mind  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  become  his  uncle's 
heir  by  a  trick,  and  though  he  did  not 
reproach  Lucy  with  having  stolen  their 
happiness,  yet  his  enjoyment  in  their  re- 
union, and  the  fair  prospect  before  them, 
was  so  evidently  dashed  that  it  sent  a  pang 
through  her  heart  and  conscience.  But,  as 
she  said  often  to  him,  and  still  more  often 
to  herself,  what  else  could  she  have 
done  ?  And  it  was  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer. 

Yorkshire's  first  impulse  was  to  sur- 
render all  the  property  to  Brixton,  to 
whom  Mr.  Marston  had  destined  it,  reserv- 
ine  only  a  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him- 
self and  Lucy  to  start  in  Canada.  But 
both  his  father  and  Mr.  Picton  descended 
on  him  in  force,  and  reminded  him  that 
according  to  all  his  uncle's  arrangements, 
Lucy  was  a  co-heiress  in'  the  estate,  and 
was  intended  to  enjoy  it,  and  that  his 
being  her  husband  gave  him  no  right  to 
make  Brixton  a  present  of  her  property, 
and  condemn  her  to  a  life  of  hardships, 
instead  of  the  easy  and  pleasant  existence 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and 
which  Mr.  Marston  designed  to  perpetuate 
for  her.  In  vain  did  Lucy  protest  that 
she  was  quite  willing — of  her  own  free 
will — ^to  do  whatever  Alan  thought  right 
Mr.  Picton  put  aside  her  protestations 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  You  think  so  now,  my  dear  madam," 
he  replied ;  "  but  wait  till  you  are  trying 
to  milk  your  cows,  with  the  thermometer 
Heaven  knows  how  many  degrees  below 
zero,  and  two  of  the  children  sick,  and 
no  doctor  mthin  forty  miles — you  won't 
be  so  sure  of  your  husband's  infidlibility 
then." 

Lucy  blushed,  shivered,  and  held  her 
hands  to  the  fire.  Alan  "looked  on  this 
picture  and  on  that,"  and  surrendered. 
Not  altogether,  though ;  for  he  did  not 
like  the  feeling  of  having  supplanted 
Brixton  "  these  two  times." 

The  funeral  was  celebrated  with  due 
solemnity;  the  two  nephews  and  their 
fathers  following  the  bier  as  mourners. 
Brixton  wept  copiously;  was  it  for  his 
uncle  or  for  his  inheritance?  After  the 
ceremony,  when  all  the  guests  outside  the 


family  —  except  the  indispensable  Mr. 
Picton — had  departed,  Yorkshire  made  a 
statement  to  his  assembled  relations.  It 
was  in  this  wise  : 

"  I  don't  need  to  make  any  explanation 
to  you  all  of  the  many  strange  things, 
mistakes,  accidents,  and  so  on,  that  have 
happened  lately  in  our  family.  About 
some  of  them  the  least  said  is  soonest 
mended  ;  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  forget  all  the  bother  as  fast  as  possible. 
But  we  must  get  it  put  straight  first,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done.  It  has  all  turned  out 
a  great  deal  too  well  for  me.  I  have  got 
the  best  wife  in  the  world,  and  I  have  got 
all  my  uncle's  money  and  business — much 
more  money  than  I  want,  and  much  more 
business  than  I  can  manage.  It  is  a  great 
grief  to  me  to  &id  that  he  did  not  really 
intend  either  of  them  for  me,  but  for  my 
cousin  here.  However,  I  have  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  he  was  really  fond  of  me, 
as  I  was  of  him;  though  he  thought — 
quite  rightly — that  Brixton  was  a  better 
man  to  look  after  his  work,  and  abo— in 
which  I  can't  so  well  agree  with  him — a 
better  man  to  look  idfter  his  niece.  I  can't 
now  carry  out  altogether  my  uncle's  wishes. 
I  can't  give  Brixton  the  best  thing  that  I 
have  won,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 
Neither  can  I  give  away  all  the  inheritance, 
which  our  uncle  intended  for  her,  if  not 
for  me.  But  I  have  decided,  and  she  quite 
agrees  with  me,  to  make  over  to  Brixton 
the  business,  and  all  connected  with  it,  as 
well  as  this  house,  keeping  for  myself 
Woodlands,  the  farm  attached  to  it,  and 
everything  there.  The  furniture  remains 
in  each  house  as  it  is,  except  any  special 
articles  which  my  wife  may  wish  for  in 
this.  The  money  in  the  bank,  railway 
shares,  and  other  investments,  and  the 
plate,  we  shall  equally  divide  between  us. 
All  that  I  retain  of  my  uncle's  property  is 
to  be  absolutely  settled  on  my  wifa  And 
I  request  Mr.  Picton  to  make  all  legal 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  this  transfer 
as  soon  as  possible." 

So  the  astonished  Brixton  found  him- 
self, after  all,  Alan  Marston,  of  Gracechurch 
Street)  City.  He  reached  the  summit  of 
his  ambition  while  he  was  still  young 
enough  to  eujoy  it,  and  he  enjoyed  it 
intensely.  He  was  rather  too  fond  of 
talking  about  what  was  expected  from  a 
man  in  his  position,  but  he  usually  did  it 
too.  He  did  one  very  injudicious  thing  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  in  Gracechurch 
Street;  he  ofifered  a  clerkship  at  a  con- 
siderably better  salary  to  the  man  who  had 
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been  immediately  senior  to  him  at  Messrs. 
Timmins's.  He  thus  trampled  on  the  just 
expectations  of  deserving  juniors  in  his  own 
office;  bat  the  pleasure  he  derived  from 
giving  orders  to  that  man  was  so  intense 
as  to  compensate  for  much  hurting  of  other 
people's  feelings.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  a  good  master,  and  not  unpopular 
among  his  employes ;  and  he  was  a  first- 
rate  man  of  business,  and  carried  the  name 
of  Alan  Marston  even  higher  than  it  had 
been  held  before.  Mrs.  White  was  a  thorn 
in  his  sida  He  told  her  pettishly  that  she 
had  made  a  fool  of  him,  and  the  sight  of 
her  continually  reminded  him  of  that  un- 
pleasant circumstance  But  she  was  not 
a  person  easily  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  she 
ruled  supreme  in  his  house,  until  he  called 
in  a  potent  ally.  A  second  Mrs.  Alan 
Marston  dispensed  with  Mrs.  White's  ser- 
vices in  Russell  Square,  as  easily  as  Lucy 
was  doing  in  Surrey.  Her  subsequent 
career  was  prosperous,  and  it  was  em- 
bellished by  a  permanent  grievance  in  her 
treatment  by  the  Marston  family. 

Alan  of  Woodlands  —  no  longer  of 
Yorkshire  —  was  never  so  rich  as  his 
London  cousin,  but  he  was,  probably,  even 
happier,  having  a  more  delicate  capacity 
for  happiness.  He  farmed,  he  hunted,  he 
shot,  he  became  a  J. P.,  and  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman  who  is  not 
burdened  with  a  large  estate.  What  those 
are,  let  others  gifted  with  more  micro- 
scopic vision  define;  but  this  I  fearlessly 
assert,  that  Alan  executed  them  con- 
scientiously. Lucy,  no  longer  kept  in 
subjection,  but  moving  in  freedom,  and 
crowned  with  responsibility,  developed 
all  her  finer  qualities,  and  taught  her 
children  courage  and  straightforwardness. 

The  two  Mrs.  Alan  Marstons  did  not 
suit  each  other  very  well,  though  they 
were  perfectly  friendly;  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  houses  was  limited  to 
an  annual  fortnight  spent  by  the  country 
folk  in  Russell  Square  in  May,  and  another 
spent  by  the  Londoners  at  Woodlands 
some  time  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Marston  of  Gi'acechurch  Street  did 
not  care  to  go  down  in  September  to  shoot 
his  cousin's  partridges.  There  were  as 
many  of  them  as  ever,  but,  probably,  none 
the  more  for  his  absence.  His  path  in  life 
was  now  so  distinct  from  that  of  Alan  of 
Woodlands  that  there  seldom  arose  any 
confusion  between  them,  and  it  was  only 
on  very  trivial  occasions  that  anyone  now 
needed  to  ask  the  question  which  had  once 
been  so  hotly  debated — Which  of  Them ) 


ALONG  THAMES  SHOEE. 


With  all  its  nearness  to  the  great  centre 
of  human  activity,  there  is  something 
lonely  in  the  appearance  of  Botherhithe 
as  seen  by  the  murky  light  of  a  winter's 
day.  The  railway-station  itself  is  quiet 
and  vault-like,  and  there  are  no  vehicles 
to  be  seen  outside — ^no  vehicles,  and  very 
few  people,  and  these  mostly  young 
people,  who  are  making  the  most  of  their 
leisure  by  running  about,  dirty  and  cheer- 
ful, all  over  the  road,  with  a  fearless  con- 
fidence that  argues  the  absence  of  cabs  and 
omnibuses.  There  are  no  streets  to  speak 
of,  but  only  clusters  of  low  sheds  and 
small,  mean-looking  houses,  and  when 
streets  are  discovered,  they  prove  to  be 
mere  "  no  thoroughfares,"  ending  either  in 
a  monstrous  pile  of  timber  or  the  tall 
palisading  of  a  dock.  In  fnct,  there  are 
few  such  secluded  places  as  Sotherhithe, 
which  is  just  a  narrow  strip  of  river-shore, 
hemmed  in  by  the  Thames  on  one  hand 
and  the  Surrey  Docks  on  the  other— a  place 
that  nobody  thinks  of  visiting  for  pleasure, 
and  whose  business  transactions  are  chiefly 
with  the  still  waters  of  the  docks  on  one 
side,  and  the  busy  river,  with  its  ceaseless 
ebb  and  flow,  on  the  other. 

Now,  the  name  of  the  place  had  sug- 
gested hopes  and  expectations — ^not,  indeed, 
of  anything  rich  or  rare,  but  of  something 
in  the  way  of  a  hythe — an  open  shore 
with  the  river  flowing  by,  a  quaint  row 
of  houses  looking  upon  the  scene,  and 
possibly  a  quiet  little  riverside  public- 
house,  frequented  by  pilots  and  sea- 
captains,  and  a  glimpse  of  gables  and 
high-pitched  roofs  in  the  distance.  But, 
as  it  proves,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
an  open  shore — ^the  river-bank  is  shut  in 
by  lofty  walls  and  high  palings,  and  only 
here  and  there  some  narrow  opening,  lead- 
ing to  some  little-used  public  landing-place 
or  stairs,  permits  a  glimpse  of  the  darkly- 
flowing  river  beyond.  Not  an  inviting 
Slimpse  either  just  now,  for  the  river  is  at 
ead  low  water,  with  a  broad  muddy 
margin,  across  which  stretch  the  remains 
of  a  causeway,  covered  with  slime,  while 
two  or  three  patched  and  rotten  boats  are 
wallowing  in  the  mud.  And  yet  the  half 
of  the  street  that  faces  the  river  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  once  having  looked  over 
the  river,  and  even  now  from  the  upper 
windows  perhaps  a  glimpse  may  be  had  of 
masts  and  funnels  when  the  tide  is  high. 
For  there  is  still  the  air  of  a  quiet  river 
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settlement  abont  the  neighbourhood.  Here 
are  pleasant  little  wooden  houses,  for  in- 
stance, with  their  snug,  homely,  weather- 
boarded  sides,  all  wooden-paneUed  within, 
and  through  the  half-opened  door  a  glimpse 
of  funny  corkscrew  staircases — just  such 
doll's-housea  as  please  the  minds  of  river 
and  seafarine  men.  And  there  is  a  won- 
derful air  of  propriety,  too,  about  tiiese 
little  wooden  houses ;  neat  littie  parlours 
with  flowers  in  the  windows,  snug  crim- 
son curtaina,  spotless  muslin  bUnds.  It 
seems  as  if  people  had  gone  on  living  here 
for  generations  with  as  little  change  as 
possible,  not  far  removed,  and  yet  some 
way  cut  o£f  from  the  bustle  of  modem 
life,  a  favoured  little  strip  of  land  that 
the  tide  of  affairs  has  scarcely  reached. 

And  the  farther  we  go,  the  more  this 
old-world  feeling  comes  over  us.  Here  are 
inns,  too,  with  quaint  old  signs,  such  as 
bold  buccaneers  may  have  smoked  their 
quaint  Dutch  pipes  under.  Here  is  one 
nice  old  public-house  standing  by  itself, 
weather-boarded  and  high-gabled,  which 
has  a  peep  all  to  itself  of  a  strip  of  river 
with  ships  and  boats,  and  which  must  have 
been  thronged  with  master-marinenr  and 
able  seamen  in  the  good  old  times, 
when,  perhaps,  the  royal  fleet  lay  moored 
in  the  river,  and  the  Boyal  Harry  came 
sailing  by,  or  the  Elizabeth  Jonah,  flying 
all  her  colours,  or  Arke  Bawleigh,  with 
her  gallant  captain  on  board,  bound  for 
the  Spanish  Main;  though,  no  doubt, 
it  was  quiet  as  death,  and  with  only 
a  few  hobbling  old  veterans  smoking  in  its 
sanded  parlours  as  the  press-gang  dashed 
in  with  a  rush,  pursued  with  shouts  and 
execrations  by  all  the  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  signs,  too,  of  the  inns 
have  the  same  old-world  flavour.  Here  is 
Ship  Argo,  that  surely  must  have  borne 
that  name  from  the  classic  age  of  Shake- 
speare and  Ben  Jonson;  and  Swallow 
Galley — that  must  have  been  with  the 
fleet  that  sailed  out  to  attack  the  Armada. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  see  how  little 
alteration  time  has  made  in  this  secluded 
region.  Here  is  an  old  map  of  St  Mary, 
Botherhithe,  a  mere  strip  of  a  parish 
along  the  river  bank,  showing  where 
a  road  cuts  across  the  peninsula  to  Dept- 
ford,  but  otherwise  with  no  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  except  by  way 
of  the  river,  while  to  the  river  access  is 
easy  by  means  of  numerous  stair&  There 
are  Mill  Stairs,  and  Church  Stairs,  King 
and  Queen  Stairs,  Elephant  Stairs,  Shep- 
herd and  Dog  Stairs,  Globe  Stairs ;  most 


of  them,  no  doubt,  connected  with  taverns 
bearing  similar  signs.  "Eedrif  Stairs'' 
remind  us  that  here  in  the  name  of  Bedrif 
is  the  popular  rendering  of  Botherhithe. 
Now,  at  the  time  this  map  was  made,  the 
Surrey  Docks,  which  now  with  their 
entrances  and  duices  make  so  many  islands 
of  old  Botherhithe,  had  no  existence,  and 
the  ground  they  occupy  was  so  much  marsh 
and  paatura  We  have  an  account^  indeed, 
of  a  walk  across  these  fields  by  a  worthy 
divine  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  writing 
to  his  friend,  Samuel  Pepys.  He  had  one 
Sunday  preached  at  B^Jriff  for  a  friend, 
and  next  morning  walked  with  him  over 
the  fields  to  Lambeth.  "He  showed  me 
in  the  passage  divers  remains  of  the 
old  channel  which  had  heretofore  been 
made  from  Bedriff  to  Lambeth  for  divert- 
ing the  Thames  whilst  London  Bridge 
was  building  all  in  a  straight  line,  as 
near  it,  but  with  great  intervaJB  which  had 
long  since  been  filled  up." 

We  may  very  much  doubt  whether 
the  age  in  which  Old  London  Bridge 
was  built  was  capable  of  such  an 
enormous  task  as  diverting  the  course  of 
the  Thames.  But  there  may  very  well 
have  been  some  old  ohannel  here  at  the 
back,  cutting  off  this  ereat  bend  of  the 
river.  EJng  Oanute  has  the  credit  of 
having  made  a  canal  to  carry  his  galleys 
round  about  London  Bridge,  which  the 
beleaguered  citizens  had  made  impassable, 
and  so  to  command  the  upper  part  of  the 
river.  Anyway,  the  countrymen  of 
Canute  are  still  thick  upon  the  ground  just 
here,  or  rather  upon  the  waters,  for  these 
docks  that  occupy  the  bed  of  the  old 
channel  are  thronged  by  the  ships  of  the 
hardy  Norsemen.  Their  timber-ships  con- 
tribute the  cluef  of  the  masts  and  sails 
that  still  find  their  way  up  the  river,  and 
at  festive  times  the  taverns  along  the 
other  side  of  die  docks  are  as  likely  to 
show  the  white  cross  of  Norway  or  the 
red  cross  of  Denmark  as  our  own  familiar 
ensign.  But  just  now  the  docks  are  well- 
nigh  empty,  and  the  desolateness  of  their 
aspect  suggests  how  the  fiords  are  now  all 
frozen  up,  and  the  white  snow  thickly 
piled  on  the  branches  of  the  tall  pines — 
those  tall  trees  that  shall  presently  fall 
beneath  the  axe,  and  find  their  way,  topped 
and  squared,  to  float  idly  beneath  a  scum 
of  soot  and  sawdust  in  the  Surrey  Docks. 

The  Scandinavian  element,  however, 
develops  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
docks,  where  trams  and  railways  give 
access  to  the  busy  world.     Here  at  Bother- 
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hithe  everything  remains  English.  No 
tramway  encroaches  on  the  quietude  of 
the  scene,  no  omnibus;  the  sight  of  a 
hansom  is  unknown,  and  just  now  the 
river  is  equally  quiet  Something  in  the 
way  of  a  pier-head  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  street^  and  here  the  river  is  in  full  view 
— the  liver  at  dead  low  water  far  below, 
a  narrow  channel  between  broad,  flat 
mud-banks,  with  barges  lying  all  aground 
on  their  broad,  flat  bottoms.  On  the  other 
side  rise  the  high  bank  of  Stepney,  with 
its  white  church  shining  out  of  the  haze, 
the  maze  of  houses  about  Batdifie,  and  the 
long,  low  shore  of  Wapping.  It  is  the 
river  pure  and  simple,  reduced  to  its  very 
lowest  denomination,  with  not  one  dis- 
tinctive feature  to  mark  its  banks,  except 
here  and  there  the  tower  of  a  church  or 
the  roof  of  some  warehouse  or  factory 
towering  above  its  neighbours.  Foralldus 
dull  depression  of  the  scene,  there  is  a 
kind  ot  antidote  in  the  fact  that  the  tide 
has  turned.  Hardly  as  yet  is  the  change 
perceptible,  but  an  old  basket  that  has 
occupied  the  channel  and  become  a  striking 
object  in  the  absence  of  other  craft,  has 
suddenly  stopped  in  its  progress  towards 
the  Nore,  has  taken  a  turn  or  two, 
and  then  begun  to  drift  slowly  upwards. 
And  by  the  time  the  next  swing-bridge 
and  dock-entrance  is  reached,  there  are 
already  signs  of  life  among  the  waterside 
population.  The  bridge  looks  down  upon 
a  lock,  whose  gates  are  now  closed  so  that 
the  barges  therein  float  high  above  the 
surface  of  the  river.  The  lock  seems  in  a 
regular  jam  with  barges,  and  broad  blufl* 
hoys,  with  their  masts  and  great  red  sails 
lying  all  of  a  tangle  on  their  decks,  while 
the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  rafts  of 
timber  and  solitary  pine -logs  bobbing 
about  and  struggling  to  the  surface  where 
they  can.  And  among  all  these  sturdy 
crafb,  which,  if  they  stick  to  the  river 
mostly,  are  not  afraid  of  a  blusterous  gale 
about  the  Nore,  or  a  rough  and  tumble  in 
the  fierce  tideway  about  Sheemess ;  among 
all  these  craft  that  are  free  of  the  Thames 
and  seem  capable  of  looking  after  them- 
selves, there  floats  a  narrow  inland  barge 
with  a  high-pitched  roof — such  a  one  as  you 
associate  with  a  quiet  rural  scene  in  the 
Midlands  —  the  slow  canal,  the  yellow- 
blossomed  vale. 

This  barge  is  painted  green  as  to 
the  poop,  with  ornamental  touches  here 
and  there,  showing  a  feeling  for  artistic 
decoration,  although  a  good  deal  battered 
and  rubbed   owing  to  the  course  of  time 


and  the  stress  of  rainy  days  and  hot  sun- 
shine intermixed;  and  the  name  of  the 
owner  is  conspicuously  painted  upon  the 
high  poop — W.  F.  Oster,  Leeds,  Number 
Ten  Thousand  and  Thirty-two.  These  last 
figures  suggest  a  certain  pardonable  exag- 
geration, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Oster  owns  ten  thousand  barges  odd, 
or  anything  like  it.  The  nine  uiousand 
nine  hundr^  and  ninety-nine  are  probably 
as  yet  in  embryo;  but  even  with  this  deduc- 
tion the  total  would  be  a  respectable  ona 
And  from  Leeds,  too,  of  all  places  in  the 
world  1  How  did  that  respectable  canal- 
barge,  whose  builder  seems  to  have  had  a 
carving-knife  in  his  eye  when  he  laid  down 
the  lines  of  her  model — so  crank,  and 
narrow,  and  altogether  on  edge  is  she — say 
how  did  she  get  here  f  Who  is  there  with 
a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  our 
inland  navigations  to  map  out  her  progress 
from  Leeds,  Yorkshire  !  Aye,  but  there's 
the  rub — is  it  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  or  per- 
chance Leeds  in  Kent,  from  which  barge 
Number  Ten  Thousand  and  Thirty-two 
hails  !  Game  she  by  the  silver  Med  way 
into  the  still  more  silvery  Thames,  from 
under  the  walls  of  that  pleasant  old 
castle,  recalling  the  Culpeppers  and  Fair- 
faxes of  long,  long  ago)  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  hail  the  barge  and  satisfy  our 
curiosity  at  the  fountain-head.  But  she 
lies  there  quite  silent  and  deserted,  her 
hatches  battened  down — ^lies  like  a  painted 
ship — painted  green,  you  will  remember,  a 
once  vivid  green,  with  pickings  out  in 
various  rainbow  hues — upon  a  painted 
ocean  of  deals,  and  hoys,  and  scum  of 
sawdust  and  shavings. 

But  the  painted  ocean  itself  begins  to 
show  signs  of  commotion,  for  the  tide  is 
beginning  to  make  in  earnest^  and  all  who 
mean  to  go  out  this  tide  are  making  ready 
to  depart  The  great  dock-basin,  covered 
with  floating  timber,  is  shut  out,  and  the 
craft  in  the  lock  are  wedged  together  more 
tightly  than  over ;  but  they  all  mean  sailing 
with  the  tide,  and  windlasses  are  clanking, 
while  the  heavy  masts,  with  their  cumb^ 
of  rigging,  are  hoisted  slowly  upwards,  and 
the  great  red  sails  flap  idly  in  the  breeze. 
As  u  some  spell  had  been  broken,  all  is 
now  bustle  and  animation,  where  before 
was  silence  and  repose.  Men  are  jumping 
about  from  raft  to  raft  among  the  timber, 
pushing  here  and  hauling  there,  and  shout- 
ing with  all  their  might,  and  prodding 
with  hooks,  and  pulling  with  ropes,  as  if 
time  and  tide  had  caught  them  unawares 
and  passed  them,  and  it  wanted  hard  work 
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to  be  even  with  them  again.  But  the 
spell  still  haDgs  anbroken  about  the  barge 
from  Leeds.  Nothing  is  stirring  with  her, 
and  the  men  who  are  at  work  upon  the 
timber.rafts  jump  upon  her  and  over  her  as 
if  she,  too,  were  but  a  painted  log. 

But  presently  the  little  green  doors,  or 
hatchways,  to  speak  more  nautically,  of 
the  barge  are  flung  open,  and  a  woman 
comes  half-way  up  the  ladder,  and  looks 
about  her.  A  handsome,  brown-faced 
woman  is  she,  with  a  white  sun-bonnet  on 
her  head,  and  a  little  gay  tartan  shawl 
about  her  neck,  and  otherwise  comfortably 
and  warmly  clad ;  and  the  flaps  of  the  sun- 
bonnet  and  the  ends  of  the  shawl  flutter 
briskly  in  the  blustering  gusts  of  wind.  A 
glimpse  down  the  open  hatchway  reveals 
ike  snn^est  possible  of  little  cabins — 
rather  a  cabinet  than  a  cabin — with  wonder- 
ful knobs  and  handles  everywhere  to  fittings 
of  polished  wood.  The  corner  of  a  bed, 
too,  is  visible,  covered  with  a  figured 
counterpane,  while  a  glass  lamp  swings 
overhead,  and  everything  is  as  neat  and 
tidy  as  hands  can  make  it. 

Looking  about  her  for  a  while,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  strong,  but  shapely 
brown  hand,  the  woman  in  the  sun-bonnet, 
which  gleams  strangely  white  in  the  yellow, 
foggy  tinge  that  characterises  the  rest  of 
the  world — the  woman,  with  an  air  at  once 
genial  and  critical,  shakes  her  head,  and 
seems  to  say,  "  Well,  if  this  is  your  London, 
it  doesn't  visibly  outshine  Leeds."  And 
then,  having  taken  in  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  she  sings  out  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice :  "  John,  slack  off  yon  rope." 

The  tone  of  the  voice  at  once  settles 
the  question  of  the  nationality,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  shirealty  of  the  barge. 
That  v6ice  hails  from  north  of  the  Trent^ 
and  is  as  conspicuous  in  its  way  among  the 
thi&  and  reedy  utterances  of  the  rest  of  us 
as  the  white  sun-bonnet  and  bright  tartan 
shawl  are  in  this  foggy,  yellow  scena  But 
although  the  voice  is  firm  and  powerful,  it 
is  raised  more  in  the  way  of  entreaty  or 
advice  than  of  command.  For  John  has 
made  his  appearance  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  barge,  where  he  has  taken  a  seat  upon 
the  car^o,  and  is  lighting  his  pipe  in  the 
most  leisurely  way.  A  man  in  a  Jim-rCrow 
hat  of  the  ancient  Saxon  type,  such  as  the 
jolly  waggoner  was  accustomed  to  wear, 
and  a  suit  of  brown  fustian,  a  plain,  homely 
figure  from  the  Midlands,  and,  like  the 
barge,  more  in  keeping  with  green  pas- 
tures and  soft  woodlands  than  with  these 
troubled  waters  and  busy  wharves. 


"John,  thou'dst  better  slack  off  yon 
rope,"  repeats  the  woman,  who  is  evidently 
John's  wife,  and  not  without  some  old- 
fashioned  notions,  said  to  linger  still  in 
secluded  villages,  about  the  subservience  of 
the  wife  to  the  husband.  John,  however, 
perhaps  imbued  with  the  same  notions, 
treats  his  wife's  suggestions  with  silent  in- 
difference. And  then  somebody  shouts  an 
order  about  the  paddles ;  and,  forthwith,  a 
man  on  each  side  of  the  lock,  turning  a 
winch,  seem  to  let  down  the  whole  painted 
ocean,  as  if  by  machinery.  Down  they  go 
with  easy  gliding  motion — barges,  rafts, 
and  hoys,  and  without  a  hitch  in  the  whole 
proceeding.  All  goes  by  clockwork, 
indeed,  except  that  hatchet-featured  barge 
from  Leeds,  which  somehow  gets  hitched 
up  when  three  parts  to  the  bottom  qf  the 
well  That  rope  that  John  would  not  slack 
off  has  proved  itself,  indeed,  too  taut ;  if 
the  hawser  should  be  strong  enough,  it 
seems  as  if  the  barge  must  inevitably  be 
hauled  out  of  the  water  bodily  and  hang 
there  by  the  heels,  while  John  and  his  wife 
and  the  cargo  trickle  out  at  the  other  end. 
John,  however,  proves  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  moves  not  a  peg,  but  calmly 
awaits  events.  The  woman  looks  on 
silently,  with  something  like  triumph  in 
her  eyes.  At  the  last  moment  somebody 
slips  along  the  gate  and  slacks  off  the  rope, 
and  the  barge,  free,  from  perils,  continues 
its  interrupted  descent  The  brown-faced 
woman  disappears  into  her  cabin,  and  the 
gleam  of  her  sunburnt  face  is  seen  no 
mora 

And  so  the  little  world  of  boats  and 
barges  sinks  lower  and  lower,  till  we  idlers 
on  the  bridge  can  look  right  down  their 
stove-pipes  and  see  where  the  smoke  comes 
from ;  while  directly  below  us  is  the  gaily- 
painted  barge  firom  Leeds,  whose  opened 
hatchways  reveal  a  pleasant  little  interior. 
In  the  neat  little  cabin,  all  over  knobs  and 
handles,  the  brown-faced  woman,  who  has 
laid  aside  her  sun-bonnet,  is  sitting  oppo- 
site a  brown-faced  baby,  who  is  kicUng, 
and  sprawling,  and  crowing  with  pleasure, 
while  the  proud  mother  makes  playful 
drives  and  lunges  at  him  with  all  happiness 
and  delight,  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
contained  within  that  little  highly-var- 
nished box  afloat — and  a  supremely  jolly 
and  pleasant  world  into  the  bargain. 

"  There's  many  a  worse  little  'ome  than 
that  ashore,"  mutters  a  loafer,  who  is  wait- 
ing about  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  job. 
And  truly  unconscious  of  the  gflulery  of 
spectators  overhead,  this  little  scene  goes 
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on  in  the  dark  and  dripping  dock,  a  happy 
speck  of  light  in  the  murky  wilderness 
abont 

But  now  the  tide  is  making  up  in  hot 
haste;  a  brown  turbulent  flood,  with 
greasy  patches  here  and  there  suffused 
with  colour,  where  they  catch  reflections 
from  the  painted  barges  or  the  red  sails  of 
the  hoys,  for  with  the  tide  a  never-ending 
flotilla  is  hastening  upwards.  And  so  the 
lock-gates  are  thrown  open,  and  the  rafts 
and  barges  are  turned  helter-skelter  into 
the  stream. 

And  away  goes  the  barge  from  Leeds, 
that  does  not  want  to  go  up  the  river  at 
all,  not  that  way  lies  Leeds,  but  quite 
otherwise.  John  is  all  alive  now,  and  has 
got  out  the  long  pole,  but  can  reach  no 
bottom,  and  looks  wildly  about  him,  and 
seems  inclined  to  tear  his  hair.  The  brown- 
faced  woman  is  at  her  post^  and  she 
handles  the  tiller  with  all  the  dexterity  of 
a  master  mariner,  her  sun-bonnet  and  gay 
tartan  floating  wildly  in  the  air.  But  you 
cannot  drive  a  boat  against  wind  and  tide 
with  the.  tiller  only.  And  so  Leeds  goes 
adrift ;  which  is  like  going  to  sea  on  a 
carving-knife,  eddies  twisting,  and  tide 
rushing,  and  great  steamers  now  flounder- 
ing and  booming  in  all  directions.  John 
may  wish  himself  placidly  tracking  along 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  this  moment 
But  there  is  one  chance  for  him ;  a  big 
wooden  cage  at  the  mouth  of  the  dock 
affords  a  purchase  for  his  long  boat-hook. 

"  Hold  fast  there,  and  ham  round  1"  cry 
the  dock-keepers  rather  unnecessarily,  for 
John  is  holding  fast  with  all  his  might, 
but  Father  Thames  is  pulling,  too,  and 
pulling  doublOi  John  holds  on  to  the  very 
last,  till  he  is  all  but  overboard,  and  then 
lets  go,  and  away  go  barge,  brown  baby, 
and  brown  woman,  the  last  still  manfully 
at  the  helm,  her  shawl  and  sun-bonnet 
fluttering  among  the  masts  and  sails,  and 
so  away  on  the  brown  tide. 

Not  very  far,  however,  as  it  happens,  for 
a  friendly  bargee,  who  is  hanging  safely  to 
anchor,  heaves  a  line  to  John,  who 
catches  it,  and  the  barge  from  Leeds  is 
drawn  safely  alongside 

Up  to  this  moment  the  brown-faced 
woman  has  been  silent;  the  baby  might 
roar  below,  the  winds  and  the  waves  might 
storm  above,  silent  and  faithful  she  stuck 
to  the  helm,  obedient  to  every  nod  and 
gesture  of  her  commander  John ;  but  now 
the  danger  was  over,  she  straightened  up 
her  sun-bonnet,  arranged  her  tartan  shawl 
with  an  air,  and  prepared  to  descend  to 


her  baby.  But  one  Parthian  shot  she  dis- 
charged : 

"John,"  she  cried,  "if  you'd  only 
slacked  off  that  rope,  now,  as  I  told  you." 

Somehow,  after  losing  sight  of  the  green 
barge,  the  way  appears  rather  dull  and 
dreary,  not  much  emtvened  even  when  we 
come  to  a  tavern  called  The  Horns,  with 
an  ancient  ferry,  and  a  crazy  wooden 
landing-stage,  everything  decayed  and 
time-worn,  as  if  this  were  some  hiuf-savage 
wild,  though  here  are  memories  of  the  days 
when  the  navy  was  fitted  out  from  these 
banks  —  such  as  Ordnance  Wharf  and 
others — memories  ranging  from  Samuel 
Pepys  and  the  Duke  of  York  to  Nelson  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Sailor  King. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  Eotherhithe 
ends  and  Deptford  begins,  but  when  once 
in  the  thick  of  the  latter,  the  difference  is 
rather  remarkable.  For  here  begins  one 
of  the  old,  narrow,  evil-looking  sailors' 
towns,  with  dreary  slums  and  cut-throat 
looking  lanes — where  Polly,  and  Sally,  and 
Sue  hang  about  the  doors  dishevelled,  and 
flout  the  passers-by.  But  there  are  redeem- 
ing pointe  about  Deptford,  such  as  a  little 
bit  of  Greek-road,  and  farther  on  a  perfect 
little  street  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
nice  carved  door-heads,  all  quaint  and 
real  A  bit  of  faint  sunshine  streaming 
upon  the  red-brick  walls,  recalls  the  true 
feeling  of  the  placa  Evelyn  and  Pepys, 
walking  down  the  street,  grown  a  little 
old  and  shaky,  and  star^  at  as  old- 
fashioned,  would  not  be  out  of  keeping. 
And  the  tavern,  too.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
bears  a  sort  of  history  in  its  sign,  and  the 
man  who  is  busy  polishing  the  windows 
would  answer  to  "  Drawer  1 "  surely,  if  you 
called  him. 

As  for  Evelyn,  who  lived  at  Sayes  Court, 
close  by — ^the  Court  with  the  famous  holly- 
hedge  through  which  Czar  Peter  drove  his 
wheelbarrow — his  name — Evelyn's,  that 
is — still  is  kept  in  mind  by  Evelyn  Street, 
where  a  tramcar  is  waiting  at  the  comer 
that  will  carry  you  to  Jamaica,  and  other 
parts  unknown.  Then  there  is  a  water- 
gate  leading  down  to  the  river,  with  old- 
JEashioned  houses  scattered  about  which  have 
seen  much  better  days,  and  St  Nicholas 
Church,  standing  forlornly  in  a  dismal 
neighbourhood,  with  a  weather-worn  tower 
and  a  pathetically  ugly  brick  tabernade 
attached  to  it  There  is  merit,  however,  in 
the  large  skulls  and  crossbones  that  grin  at 
you  over  the  gateway,  but  it  is  merit  of  a 
weird  and  depressing  character. 

Nor  is  Deptford  Creek  a  more  enlivening 
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object,  although  now  full  to  the  brim,  and 
with  two  or  three  good-sized  steamers 
moored  in  the  basin,  which  looks  several 
sizes  too  small  for  them.  And  there  is  a 
brig  lying  there,  named  the  Tiger,  which 
may  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  craft 
that  was  chartered  for  Aleppo  long  ago. 

Bat  altogether  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  one's 
back  upon  Deptford,  and  work  back  along 
the  river-way  to  Botherhithe,  where  now 
aU  the  swing-bridges  are  up,  and  sea- 
going steamers  are  paddling  slowly  across 
the  roadway,  their  red  and  black  funnels 
obscuring  the  signs  of  the  public-houses  in 
the  road  beyond.  And  at  each  bridge 
waits  a  little  knot  of  people  and  vehicles, 
workmen  going  back  to  work  from  their 
dinners,  a  waggon-load  of  deals,  a  carter's 
cart,  the  dogcart  of  a  traveller  in  the 
timber-line,  the  doctor's  phaeton ;  .and  then 
the  bridge  swings  round  again,  and  all 
move  on,  to  be  caught  again  and  detained 
by  another  bluff-nosed  steamer  at  the  next 
bridge. 

There  is  glorious  idling,  too,  on  the  pier- 
heads, with  the  steamers  working  in,  their 
sides  well  battered  with  the  waves,  and 
everybody  glad  to  be  in  port  again ;  and 
such  are  vastly  more  important  affairs  than 
the  green  barge  from  Leeds  and  its  tiny 
crew.  And  yet  our  thoughts  still  revert  to 
the  last  glimpse  of  that  fluttering  sun- 
bonnet  Let  us  hope  that  the  gallant  craft 
has  got  safely  across  the  river  to  the  canal- 
basin,  and  is  by  this  time  sailing  over 
placid  waters,  while  the  tea-kettle  sings  a 
merry  song  in  the  little  varnished  cabin. 


LADY  LOVELACE. 

BY  TBM  AUIHOB  OV  "  JUPISH  WTOIB,"  KKL,  BXC 


CHAPTER   L. 

So  the  London  season  wore  itself  away, 
the  usual  number  of  wax -candles  were 
consumed  at  the  inevitable  balls,  the  usual 
number  at  the  equally  inevitable  funerals. 
The  bells  of  St  George's  Ghurch  clanged 
over  the  heads  of  the  usual  number  of 
brides,  and  the  usual  number  of  divorce 
cases  came  on  in  their  usual  course  forbear- 
ing, and  people  gossiped,  and  flfrted,  and 
danced  till  their  tongues  and  their  feet 
grew  tired,  and  they  thought  with  delight, 
'<  Gbodwood  is  coming  and  we  are  going, 
thank  Heaven,  at  last ! " 

There  were  also,  as  usual,  just  one  or  two 
things  people  decided  were  worth  doing 
before  they  shook  their  wings  and  tooS 


flight — a  dinner  or  so  to  be  eaten  in  dis- 
tinguished company;  a  ball  or  two  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  new  dress. 

Among  the  latter  most  certainly  was 
classed  MIbb  Yorke's  ball,  for  which  invita- 
tions had  been  issued  about  six  weeks 
previously. 

Miss  Yorke  had  by  this  time  not  only 
well-established  her  reputation  as  the 
beauty  of  the  season,  but  also  (a  yet  more 
difficult  achievement)  the  reputation  for  a 
"  taste  and  a  refinement  somewhat  out  of 
the  common  " — that  is  to  say,  everything 
she  chose  to  do  was  reputed  to  be  well 
conceived  and  well  executed.  Hence  as  a 
matter  of  common-sense  and  reason  her 
one  ball,  which  she  chose  to  give  towards 
the  close  of  the  season,  would  be  perfect — 
nothing  less,  people  said — as  regarded  the 
rooms,  the  company,  the  music,  the  supper, 
everything. 

Assuremy  neither  pains  nor  money  was 
spared  to  render  it  so.  Uncle  Hugh's 
bankers  must  have  wondered  over  the 
heavy  cheques  he  was  always  drawing  upon 
them  in  those  days.  The  old  gentleman 
himself  wondered  over  them  too  whenever 
he  gave  the  matter  a  thought  That  was 
not  often,  however.  Somehow  just  then 
all  those  living  in  close  daily  contact  with 
Ellinor  seemed  under  a  speU  to  lay  aside 
their  thinking  and  reasoning  powers,  and 
float  along  the  tide  of  her  whims  and  her 
wishes,  helpless  and  unresisting. 

Lucy  was  under  the  spell,  not  a  doubt,  as 
she  flew  here,  there,  everywhere  to  execute 
Ellinor's  lightest  wish,  endeavouring  to 
stand  between  her  and  the  shadow  of 
annoyances  that  might  ruffle  her  composure 
or  give  her  a  pin-prick  of  pain ;  all  the  while 
stopping  her  own  ears  with  both  hands 
against  a  funereal  voice  that  seemed  per- 
petually trying  to  say  into  them:  "Where's 
the  use  f  miat  does  it  matter  1  What 
will  it  matter  this  time  next  year  !  " 

And  Phil  was  under  the  spell  also,  and 
as  much  incapable  of  stuidy,  continued 
thought  and  resolute  action  as  any  lotus- 
eater  of  poetic  legend.  His  whole  range 
of  thought  now  encompassed  but  one  idea 
that  might  have  found  glad,  triumphant 
expression  in  those  three  simple  words 
which  have  been  the  "io  psean"  of  lovers  of 
every  age  and  generation,  ever  since  there 
has  been  found  man  to  ask  or  woman  to 
give  :  "  She  is  mine." 

He  did  not  stop  to  add  to  them — any 
more  than  did  those  other  triumphant 
lovers — three  other  small  words  which 
might  fitly  have  formed  their  corollary: 
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"  For  how  long  1 "  Why  should  he,  indeed  1 
Those  first  three  were  deep  enough,  true 
enough,  and  strong  enough,  it  seemed  *to 
him,  to  express  every  thought,  feeling, 
mood,  of  which  he  was  capable. 

He  would  say  them  when  he  got  up  in 
the  morning,  and  looked  through  his  letters 
and  cards  of  invitation,  and  counted  up  the 
number  of  times  he  would  meet  Ellinor 
that  week,  and  in  the  other  weeks  coming ; 
he  would  say  them  as  he  rode  alongside  of 
her  in  the  Park,  and  watched  other  men's 
eyes  glaring  and  lowering  at  him  for  his 
monopoly  of  her  beautiful  smiles  and  low- 
toned  talk ;  and  he  said  them  to  himself 
on  the  night  of  her  ball  as  he  stood  just 
within  her  drawing-room  door  watching 
her  in  her  sweet,  regal  stateliness  receiving 
her  guests.  He  noted  the  deep,  shining 
eyes,  the  high-bred  smile  that  was  poetry 
itself,  for  it  said  more  in  a  second  than 
commonplace  people  could  speak  or  write 
in  an  hour ;  over  and  over  again  he  said 
to  himself :  "  She  is  mine — ^mine — ^mine  1 
Let  them  look  at  her,  admire  her  to  their 
hearts'  content,  praise  her  rare  beauty,  her 
infinite  grace ;  she  is  for  none  of  them. 
She  is  mine  only.  To-night  will  be  a 
night  worth  living.     I  will  remember  no 

East,  I  will  know  no  future ;  this  present 
our  shall  contain  for  me  the  quintessence 
ofalllifa" 

The  big,  matter-of-fact  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square  had  for  the  evening  been  trans- 
formed into  a  veritable  dream  of  beauty. 
No  walls  were  to  be  seen  anywhere,  a 
bowery  greenery  of  palms,  ferns,  and  mosses 
entirely  hiding  them  from  sight;  doors 
everywhere  had  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  hung  curtains  of  a  soft,  thick,  yellow 
silk.  Flowers  formed  no  part  of  the  deco- 
rations ;  Ellinor  had  decided  against  them 
as  likely  to  spoil  the  harmony  of  the  scheme 
of  colouring ;  for  an  equally  obvious  reason 
no  coloured  lamps  of  any  tint  were  allowed ; 
in  fact,  no  lights  of  any  sort  were  to  be  seen, 
though  light,  soft,  yellowish,  clear,  spread 
itself  everywhere,  like  a  quiet  sun  shining 
through  a  veil  of  clouds.  The  music  also 
seemed  to  flow  from  a  hidden  source ;  an 
almost  woodland  of  palms  and  interlacing 
creepers  at  each  end  of  the  ballroom 
screening  the  two  bands  of  high-elass 
instrumentalists  from  view. 

"  If  this  is  her  idea  of  entertaining,  how 
she  must  have  sufi'ered  from  our  inartistic 
way  of  doing  thines  at  Stanham  1 "  thought 
Edie,  as  side-by-side  with  Colonel  Wickham 
she  entered  the  ballroom. 

This  ballroom  had  been  a  concert-room, 


built  out  at  the  back  of  the  house  by 
a  previous  owner.  Its  dimensions  were 
good;  it  was  certainly  filled  to  overflowing, 
but  it  was  not  packed,  and  dancing  was 
not  only  possible,  but  enjoyable  in  it. 
Edie,  however,  declined  to  dance. 

"  No,"  she  said  with  decision  to  Colonel 
Wickham,  **  I  don't  mean  to  dance  once. 
I  don't  want  to  sttiy  long — ^just  an  hour  or 
so  to  look  round,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
introduced  to  anybody  except  Miss  Selwyn 
— ^that  is" — she  added,  recollecting  the 
fact  of  Lucy's  deep  mourning  for  the  first 
time — "if  she  is  here  tonight  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  speak  to  her." 

Lucy,  naturally,  had  the  choice  been 
allowed  her,  would  have  preferred  not  to 
be  present  in  the  scene  of  gaiety.  Ellinor, 
however,  had  only  needed  to  give  her  one 
long  expressive  look,  and  to  say  mean- 
ingly, "  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  a  second 
ball,  Lucy,"  to  make  her  feel  that  choice  in 
the  matter  was  not  left  her,  and  had  she 
been  in  reality  the  new-made  widow  she 
always  fancied  herself  to  be,  perforce  she 
must  have  dared  society's  verdict,  and 
acceded  to  EUinor's  request,  let  who  might 
condemn.  ^ 

The  Colonel  and  Edie  went  the  round 
of  the  ballroom  twice,  and  then  made 
their  way  to  the  upper  rooms,  Edie 
meanwhile  steeling  her  nerves  and  tryine 
to  turn  her  heart  mto  as  near  an  approach 
to  flint  as  warm  flesh  and  blood  is 
capable  of. 

"  I  shall  see  them  together  in  another 
minute,"  she  thought.  "I  shall  see  if 
Phil  looks  down  into  her  eyes  as  he  used 
to  look  down  into  mine  1  If  he  does — ^if 
he  does,  I  will  just  give  him  one  look — 
he  shall  feel  my  look  right  across  the  room 
— and  then  I'll  go  straight  away  home, 
never  speak  of  him  again,  never  see  him, 
never — never  even  let  his  name  come  into 
my  thoughts ! " 

And  Colonel  Wickham,  looking  down 
into  her  quiet,  pale  face,  and  wondering 
over  her  outward  calmness,  said  to  himself : 

*' Yes,  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  see 
those  two  together  as  I  have  seen  them 
more  than  once.  The  first  step  towards  a 
victory  is  to  face  one's  enemy.  Poor  child  ! 
she  must  face  hers  to-night." 

The  drawing-rooms  upstairs  were  three 
in  number,  two  large,  and  a  smaller  room 
opening  off  the  second,  not  in  a  straight 
line,  but  at  right  angles.  Colonel  Wickluun 
and  Edie  made  the  round  of  the  first  room, 
recogpising  the  few  people  they  chanced 
to  know  i£ere,  then  they  went  on  to  the 
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second  room,  and  here,  at  the  farther  end, 
the  Colonel  stopped  and  shook  hands  with 
a  slight,  pale  girl  in  some  black  lace- 
like dress,  and  asked  permission  to  Intro- 
dace  Miss  Fairfax  to  her.  Thus  Edie 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Lacy 
Selwyn. 

For  a  moment  each  looked  at  the  other 
in  silence.  Lacy  flashed  red,  and  seemed 
painfolly  embarrassed.  Edie  kept  her  com- 
posare,  bat  somehow  did  not  look  qaite 
so  pretty  and  childlike  as  when  she  had 
entered  the  house  aboat  half  an  hoar 
ago. 

The  masic  below  at  that  moment  recom- 
menced, and  people  right  and  left  of  them 
began  to  separate,  and  make  for  the  ball- 
room. 

"May  I  sit  down  by  yoar  side  a 
minate?"  asked  Edie,  slipping  into  a 
vacant  place  next  Lacy. 

"  Come  for  me  in  ten  minates,  please, 
Colonel  Wickham,"  she  added. 

So  the  Colonel  wandered  away  with  the 
stream,  and  Lacy  and  Edie  were  left  side- 
by-side  alone. 

"  It  is  so  kind  of  yoa  to  come  and  find 
me  oat  in  this  way,"  began  Lacy  nervoualy. 

Somehow  she  seemed  to  think  she  oaght 
always  to  be  thanking  people  for  some  real 
or  imagined  kindness.  She  never  seemed 
free  from  the  impression  that  she  mast 
have  something  for  which  to  thank  every- 
one she  metb 

Edie  made  no  reply,  she  did  not  even 
hear  the  remark.  All  her  senses  at  that 
moment  were  absorbed  in  one — that  of 
sight,  and  speech  and  hearing  were  alike 
impossible. 

From  the  seat  which  she  and  Lucy 
occupied  they  coald  see  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  small  room  at  their  right  hand,  and 
there,  facing  them,  sat  EUinor  on  a  low 
easy-chair,  while  Phil — sideways  to  them — 
bent  over  her,  toying  with  her  fan. 

An  idle  scene,  sarely — a  scene  that  was 
possibly  in  one  form  or  another  going  on 
all  over  London  in  every  house  that  had 
thrown  open  its  doors  that  night,  yet  withal 
a  scene  that  seemed  to  make  Utde  Edie's 
heart  to  stand  still  and  to  freeze  her  warm 
blood  in  her  veins. 

EUinor's  toilettes  were  always  difficult 
to  describe.  The  one  she  wore  this  night — 
selected  after  days  and  nights  of  protracted 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  matter — was 
in  colour  a  harmony  in  contrast  of  moss- 
green  and  moss  -  grey — the  brightest  of 
spring-tinted  forest  moss  subdued  shade  by 
shade  into  the  greyest  of  forest  lichens.   It 


would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to 
say  where  one  colour  ended  and  the  other 
began.  The  beautiful  mosses  and  lichens 
themselves,  exquisitely  arranged,  accentu- 
ated here  and  there  their  own  colours,  and 
harmonised  brilliantly  with  the  glittering 
emeralds  which  Ellinor  had  entwined  in 
the  coils  of  her  hair,  and  had  twisted 
round  her  neck  and  arms. 

Gloriously  beautiful,  a  triumph  alike  of 
nature  and  art,  she  looked  with  the  soft 
light  from  the  hidden  lamps  falling  around 
and  about  her.  And  little  Edie  sat  there 
gazing — gazing  at  her  with  round,  staring 
eyes,  saying  to  herself  over  and  over 
again: 

"  I  couldn't  fancy  an  angel  more  beautiful 
to  look  at  than  sha  Beside  her  I  must 
seem  like  a  charity-girl  I  And  yet — and 
yet Poor  Phil— poor  PhU  1" 

Lucy  waited  for  an  answer ;  getting  none, 
her  eyes  followed  Edie's.  She  grew  more 
and  more  embarrassed,  and,  no  doubt^  had 
she  been  given  to  a  desperate,  reckless 
fashion  of  arranging  her  thoughts,  would 
have  wished  she  had  been  dead  a  hundred 
years  or  so,  and  that  grass  was  growing 
two  feet  high  on  her  grave.  She  was  greatly 
troubled.  Edie's  honest,  sweet  face  had 
touched  her,  and  set  her  wondering  over 
her  preconceived  notions  of  the  **  little  girl 
who  played  fast  and  loose,"  and  now  her 
long  silence  and  fixed  eyes  made  her  tremble 
for  what  was  coming. 

Suddenly  Edie  turned  her  white  face 
towards  her. 

"That  is  your  doing.  Are  you  proud 
of  your  work  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  tone  in 
which  no  one  had  ever  heard  her  speak 
before. 

Fancy  a  rose  without  its  scent,  a  linnet 
without  its  song,  a  ruby  without  its  colour  I 
Such  was  little  Edie  to-night  at  Ellinor's 
ball. 

Lucy  twined  her  fingers  in  and  out 
nervoualy  as  they  lay  in  her  lap. 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best,"  she  began  tremu- 
lously. "Believe  me,  I  thought  of  his 
happiness  as  much  as  hers ! " 

"  His  happiness  1 "  said  Edie,  fixing  full 
upon  Lucy  her  dark,  angry  eyes.  *'  Tell 
me,  who  gave  you  the  right  to  judge  what 
would  make  the  happiness  of  a  man  all 
but  a  stranger  to  you  ? " 

Lucy  bowed  her  head,  and  hid  her 
face. 

The  music  below  stopped  at  this  moment, 
and  the  dancers,  as  before,  came  streaming 
up  the  stairs,  seeking  the  refoge  of  the 
cooler  rooms. 
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EUinor,  eyidently  bethinMng  herself  of 
her  duties  as  hostess,  left  her  low  chair, 
and  came  forward,  followed  hj  PhiL 

At  the  entrance  to  the  larger  room  her 
eye  chanced  upon  Edie's  wmte,  frowning 
face.  She  gave  her  a  gracious  little  smile 
of  recognition,  and  no  doubt  would  at  once 
have  made  her  way  to  Edie's  side,  and 
hoped,  condescendingly,  she  was  having 
a  pleasant  evening,  had  not  a  sudden  stir 
and  flutter  of  surprise  in  the  farther 
drawing-room  made  all  eyes  look  in  that 
direction. 

Then  it  was  Ellinor's  turn  to  grow  white 
and  tremulous,  for  there,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  gaily-dressed  throng,  stood  Mra 
Thome,  in  long,  blade  crape  robes,  and  with 
a  look  on  her  colourless,  rigid  face  which 
meant  vengeance  and  a  scorn  of  conven- 
tionalities if  it  meant  anything  at  all 

CHAPTER  LL 

The  silks  and  satins,  velvets  and  muslins, 
parted  right  and  left  to  make  way  for  Mrs. 
Thome. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Yorkel "  EUinor  could 
hear  her  deepi  solemn  voice  asking  as  she 
came  along. 

Ellinor  felt  her  heart  stand  still.  Not 
a  doubt,  a  breach  of  all  society's  conven- 
tions was  intended  now.  Had  the  choice 
ever  been  given  to  her,  she  would  sooner, 
any  hour  of  her  life,  have  subsided  into 
unbroken  obscurity  than  have  been  made 
a  theme  for  gossip  at  tea-tables  and  clubs. 
More  cannot  be  said  to  express  her 
terror  of  what  was  hanging  over  her  head. 
Instinctively  she  half  turned  to  Phil.  He 
was  at  her  elbow  in  a  moment,  standing 
in  front  of  Edie  to  get  thera  Edie  could 
have  toudied  his  arm,  so  dose  was  he. 
He  did  not  so  much  as  see  her. 

"Where  is  Miss  Yorkel"  asked  Mrs. 
Thome's  deep  voice  for  the  last  time,  and 
then,  as  she  looked  up  and  saw  Ellinor,  in 
her  serene  beauty,  standing  just  in  front 
of  her,  she  added :  "  Miss  Yorke,  forgive 
me  for  coming  in  this  way  in  the  very 
midst  of  your  dancings  but  I  have  a 
message  for  you — a  message  that  won't 
bear  delay,  for  it  comes  from  the  dead." 

Her  face  was  colourless  even  to  her  lips 
as  she  said  the  words,  but  in  her  eyes 
there  shone  a  wild  glitter.  Just  such  a 
look  as  hers  might  an  avenger  of  blood 
have  worn,  who,  having  tracked  his  victim 
down,  came  upon  him  outside  the  dty  of 
refuge. 

Ellinor's  smiles,  her  commonplaces  of 
greeting,  froze  upon  her  lips. 


Phil  came  forward. 

"  Mrs.  Thome,"  he  said  gently,  ''  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  Miss  Yorke,  will 
you  not  come  quietly  into  another  room 
and  say  it  9  This  is  hardly  the  place  for 
confidences." 

He  made  one  step  towards  the  lady,  as 
though  to  oSet  to  conduct  her  from  the 
roouL 

Mrs.  Thome  waved  him  off  imperiously. 

<<  Back  ! "  she  said.  '<  Stand  back  I  You  ! 
What,  you  are  not  content  with  heaping 
scom  and  contumdy  on  my  dead  son's 
grave,  but  you  must  need  join  hands  with 
me  one  who  drove  him  to  hh  death.  Back, 
I  say,  you  who  called  yourself  Rodney's 
dearest  friend  I " 

Phil  felt  himself  quail  before  the  fierce- 
ness and  desperation  of  her  eye  and  voice. 
He  had  the  presence  of  mind,  however,  to 
draw  Ellinor  a  little  farther  back  into  tfie 
smaller  room.  It  was  by  a  degree  or  two 
less  public  than  the  big  drawing-rooma 

A  low,  wailing  cry  at  this  moment 
came  from  the  little  group  seated  on  Mr& 
Thome's  right  hand.  She  looked  round. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  Lucy's  blanched, 
anguish-stricken  face. 

She  beckoned  to  her. 

*^  Come  here,"  she  said.  "  I  know  the 
troth  now — ^who  loved  him  and  who  played 
him  false.  Gome,  stand  by  my  side,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  this  evil,  smooth- 
tongued woman,  who  made  believe  to  love 
him,  and  led  htm  on  to  his  ruin.  Gome, 
curse  her  as  I  do  I  She  is  your  enemy  as 
much  as  mine.    Ck>me ! " 

But  Lucy  did  not  offer  to  stir.  Her 
weak,  trembling  limbs,  had  she  so  willed 
it,  could  not  have  carried  her  over  the 
yard  or  so  of  carpet  to  Mrs.  Thome's  black 
skirt 

Phil  grew  desperate.  Where  was  Undo 
Hugh  t — ^where  Colonel  Widdiam  %  It  was 
dreadful  1  People  kept  on  pressing  in  from 
the  other  rooms.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
any  common-sense  or  reasoning  power 
left 

"  If  she  will  not  leave  us  we  must  leave 
her,"  he  whispered  to  Ellinor.  **  Take  my 
arm.    I'll  get  you  out  of  this." 

But  Ellinor  had  recovered  her  presence 
of  mind  now,  and  had  decided  for  herself 
what  to  do. 

She  quietly  advanced  towards  the  dder 
lady  and  offered  her  a  chair. 

"Will you  sit  down,  Mrs.  Thome t"  she 
said  gently. 

Then  she  beckoned  to  one  of  the  guests 
I  who   was  standing   near,  an  astonished- 
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looking  young  attache  from  the  French 
Legation. 

"  Kindly  fetch  my  nncle  and  send  for  a 
doctor.  It  is  poor  Mrs.  Thoma  She  is 
mad — ^ntterly  mad,  don't  you  see/'  she 
whispered  to  him  in  French,  and  the  young 
fellow  vanished  forthwith  in  hot  haste. 

Mrs.  Thome  did  not  catch  the  whisper. 
She  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  un- 
folding most  carefully  two  strips  of  note- 
paper:  one,  written  in  a  feminine  hand 
and  signed  with  the  initials  "  K  Y.";  the 
other  in  Rodney's  writing,  consisting  of 
some  tiny  fragments  pieced  together  with 
infinite  pains  and  gummed  on  another  sheet 
of  note-paper. 

She  turned  her  back  on  Ellinor  and 
faced  now  the  anxious,  curious  faces  of  the 
people  who  came  crowding  in  from  the 
other  zoom.  She  was  a  good  head  taller 
than  most  women,  and  stood  higher  even 
than  some  of  the  men  there.  She  held  out 
her  two  strips  of  paper. 

"You  see  these,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
all  of  you,"  she  said,  her  voice  making  itself 
heard  to  the  farthest  wall  **  I  will  teU  you 
what  they  areu  This  one  is  from  Miss 
Yorke,  written  about  this  time  last  year, 
making  a  secret  appointment  with  my  son, 
she  all  the  time  knowing  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  marry  another  woman ;  and  this 
other  is  the  last  my  boy  wrote  before  he 
died  by  his  own  hand,  and  in  it  he  curses 
this  beautiftil,  false  woman  as  the  one  who 
mined  his  life  and  sent  him  to  his  death. 
I  will  read  it  to  you." 

Phil  cooM  stand  it  no  longer. 

'*  It  must  not  be ;  I  will  not  allow  it," 
he  said,  going  up  to  Mrs.  Thome,  and 
standing  between  her  and  the  astonished 
faces  around.  "  Bead  your  letters,  or  what 
you  will,  to  whom  you  please,  Mra  Thome, 
but  here  it  shall  not  be  done." 

But  at  this  moment  a  diversion  was  to 
be  effected  from  another  quarter,  for  Lucy 
had  somehow  got  her  stroagth  together 
to  make  her  way  through  the  throne  to 
Ellinor's  side,  and  had  seized  both  Miss 
Yorke's  hands  in  hers^ 

"  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  say  it  is 
not  troe ! "  she  implored  piteously.  "Any- 
one in  the  whole  world,  but  not  you — ^not 
you  1  Only  next  to  Itodney  have  I  loved 
you  I " 

'*  Thank  Heaven  !  reinforcements  at 
last ! "  thought  Phil,  as  just  then  he  caught 
sight  of  Uncle  Hugh  and  Colonel  Wick^un 
making  their  way  into  the  room. 

These  two  gentlemen  had  come  upon 
each   other   in   a   quiet  comer   of   the 


billiard-room  below  (for  the  evening  con- 
verted into  a  refreshment-room),  and  had 
been  tranquilly  exchanging  confidences 
concerning  events  which  had  happened 
some  twenty  years  back,  all  unconscious  of 
the  storm  that  was  raging  overhead. 

"  Strike  up  at  once,"  Uncle  Hugh  had 
said  to  the  musicians,  so  soon  as  he  had 
grasped  the  situation.  And  forthwith  the 
band  had  broken  into  a  lively  set  of 
quadrilles  made  up  of  bag-piping  Scotch 
airs. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  as 
he  entered  the  saloon,  "will  you  be  so 

kind  as  to  go  to  the 1"  he   broke 

off  abruptly — "  to  the  ballroom,  I  mean. 
The  musicians  are  tired  of  plajing  to 
the  boards."  Then  he  went  up  to  Mrs. 
Thome.  "  May  I  have  the  honour  of  taking 
you  to  your  carriage,  Mrs.  Thome  1 "  he 
asked,  offering  her  his  arm  as  he  spoka 

People  seemed  to  think  the  kindest 
thing,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be 
to  leave  the  family  party  to  themselves. 
Oolonel  Wickham,  behind  Uncle  Hugh,  did 
his  best  to  keep  the  throng  moving  towards 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Thome's  habit  of  courtesy  for  a 
moment  returned  to  her. 

"  Presently  you  shall,"  she  answered, 
bowing  ceremoniously  to  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  Bat  I  have  one  more  word  to  say 
before  I  go.  A  message  must  always  be 
delivered — ^that  you  will  admit,  I  suppose } 
It  is  generally  admitted.  Very  well,  I  have 
a  message  to  deliver  to-night — from  the 
dead  to  the  living — and  deUver  it  I  must 
and  will" 

A  fit  messenger  from  the  dead  she 
looked,  standing  there  tall,  rigid,  with 
ashen-grey  face,  glowing  eyes,  and  white 
hair  surmounted  by  her  deep  crape  head- 
dress. 

It  was  evidently  no  use  trying  to  silence 
her.    Speak  she  must  and  would. 

The  room  was  rapidly  emptying  now, 
and  the  three  gentlemen,  forming  a  semi- 
circle, stood  between  her  and  the  few 
guests  who  lingered  stilL 

"Now  listen,"  she  said,  holding  up  her 
thin  white  hand.  "  I  will  not  tell  you  the 
story  of  Bodney's  deatL  You  know  it, 
every  one  of  you — she  knows  it,  too." 

Here  she  tumed  and  faced  Ellinor,  who, 
like  a  beautiful  marble  statue,  stood  silent 
there,  unquailing  and  unabashed,  whiTo 
Lucv,  a  little  in  the  background,  in  vain 
tried  to  stifle  her  sobs. 

"  She  knows  it,  I  repeat,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  tell  it  over  again.    But  she  does 
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not  know — how  could  she  1 — that  though 
she  separated  my  boy  from  me  in  his  life, 
she  gave  him  back  to  me  when  she  sent  him 
headlong  to  his  death.  Night  after  night 
he  stands  by  my  side  now;  sometimes 
he  speaks,  sometimes  he  looks  only^  but 
his  looks  say  as  much  as  his  words." 

She  paused,  drawing  a  deep  long  breatL 

"I  courted  a  lassie  for  mair  than  a 
year,"  came  up  jarringly  from  the  band 
below;  and  Lucy's  sobs  made  an  odd 
incongruous  accompaniment. 

No  one  tried  to  silence  Mrs.  Thorne 
now.  Each  one  felt  it  would  be  useless. 
After  all  it  was  little  more  than  a  family 
circle  standing  there  to  hear  her. 

"  Night  after  night,"  she  went  on,  ''my 
boy  has  stood  beside  my  bed,  and  night 
after  night  I  have  said  to  him:  'What  is  it, 
Rodney  !  Shall  I  go  curse  her  now)'  And 
Rodney  has  said  to  me  again  and  again : 
'Not  yet,  mother;  not  yet  But  last  night 
he  came  and  said :  '  To-morrow,  mother, 
take  this  message  from  me  to  her  who  ruined 
my  life.'  Shall  I  tell  you  how  he  looked  as 
well  as  what  he  said  V 

Here  she  made  one  step  towards  Ellinor, 
who  started  and  shrank  back  a  little. 

Phil  managed  to  get  between  them. 

"  Let  me  take  you  away — come  at  once," 
he  whispered. 

But  Ellinor  put  him  on  one  side. 

"  I  must  hear  it,"  she  said  faintly. 

And  he  could  see  she  was  quivering  now 
beneath  the  strong  restraint  she  had  put 
upon  hersell 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  of  the  blood  that  was 
streaming  down  his  pale  face,  or  the  damp, 
dark  stains  on  his  bright  hair  1  No ! 
Why  should  1 1  What  would  you  care  f 
You  never  loved  his  beautiful  face;  you 
never  kissed  his  curls  in  his  baby-days  I " 
she  went  on,  her  voice  ringing  out  loud 
and  passionate.  "  But  I  will  teU  you  what 
he  said — ^I  am  bound  to  do  that — word  for 
word.  '  Mother,'  he  said,  '  take  her  those 
two  letters ;  lay  them  at  her  feet ' "  (here 
Mrs.  Thome,  stooping,  laid  the  strips  of 
paper  on  the  eround  between  Ellinor  and 
Lucy);    '"tell    her  never  to  part  with 


them ;  they  will  be  her  passports  when  she 
gets  into  the  other  world.' " 

Again  she  paused ;  and  then  her  voice 
dropped  suddenly  to  a  low  whisper  as  once 
more  she  resumed  : 

"This  was  Rodney's  message^  Now 
hear  me,  Ellinor  Yorke,  for  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you  as  you  stand  there  in  your 
beauty  and  falseness.  When  your  death- 
hour  comes,  as  come  it  must,  it  will  be 
worse  a  thousandfold  thanmy  boy's— more 
fraught  with  horror,  with  doom.  God  may 
forgive  you~rI  cannot  say ;  but  this  I  know, 
Rodney's  mother  never  will" 

Her  lips  set  over  her  last  word;  one 
wild  fierce  look  she  threw  at  Ellinor ;  then 
gathering  together  her  long  black  robes, 
slowly,  majestically,  she  swept  towards  the 
door. 

But  at  the  door  she  paused  a  moment 

"  Where  is  that  girl — Lucy  Selwyn — who 
loved  my  boy  truly  and  would  have  laid 
down  her  life  for  him  f  Where  is  she,  I 
say?"  she  asked  in  her  deep,  solemn 
tone& 

Lucy,  half  blinded  with  her  tears,  came 
out  of  her  comer,  and,  shaking  like  an 
aspen,  made  her  way  to  Mr&  Thome's 
side. 

Mrs.  Thome  took  her  by  the  wrist 

"Come  withmel"she  said  authoritatively. 
"  Shake  the  dust  from  your  feet  and  coma 
Her  bread  must  be  as  poison  to  you,  the 
touch  of  her  hand  oontamination  to  you. 
No  roof  but  mine  must  shelter  you  now. 
Come  I " 

She  dragged  the  girl  with  her  towards 
the  door,  and  Lucy,  giving  one  piteous, 
heart-broken  look  at  Ellinor,  departed  with 
Mrs.  Thome. 
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chains  whose  galling  weight  he  knew 
had  crashed  wiser  and  stronger  men 
than  himself — chains  which,  if  once  they 
were  hong  upon  him,  he  might  never  lay 
down  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Yes ; 
he  would  be  free. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  up;  Staniland  and 
Mark  stood  before  him.  Both  looked 
grave,  sad,  and  anxious.  Staniland  espe- 
cially so. 

"  Gordon/'  said  the  latter,  ^'  where  are 
you  hurrying  to  so  fast  1  Have  you  for- 
gotten how  much  business  we  have  to  do 
to-day  f"  Then,  catching  sight  of  his 
younger  brother's  intensely  troubled  face, 
he  added  :  '*It  is  too  bad  of  us  to  lean  on 
you  so,  is  it  not  1  You,  the  youngedt  of 
us  alL  But  then,  you  see,  you  are  the 
business  man  of  the  family.  We  should 
not  know  what  to  do  without  you.  We 
two  came  to  that  conclusion  last  night,  did 
we  not,  Mark  I " 

•*Yes,"  said  Mark.  "We  have  decided 
to  give  you  a  share  in  the  business,  Gordon, 
if  you  like  the  arrangement" 

"  And  Everett  f "  said  Gordon. 

"  If  Everett  does  not  like  it  he  may  go. 
We  want  no  more  of  his  mismanagement. 
We  two  are  competent  to  decide." 

A  brief  pause  of  hesitation.  Now,  if 
ever,  the  step  must  be  taken  which  would 
make  a  "  business-man  "  of  Gordon  for  his 
life,  or  leave  him  free  to  go  where  he 
would,  and  do  what  he  would,  with  no 
needs  to  care  for  save  his  own.  The 
struggle  in  his  mind  was  sharp  but  short, 
ahd  he  answered  soon,  very,  very  quietly : 

"  Thank  you.    I  accept  your  offer." 

"An  odd  fellow,^'  whispered  Staniland 
t6  Mark  as  they  entered  the  office.  "  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  overjoyed, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  oare  a  bit  about 
it." 

Everett  was  waiting  for  his  brothers, 
composed,  dignified,  and  gentlemanly  of 
demeanour  as  usual  He  chose  to  be 
calmly  and  severely  indignant,  and  some- 
what sarcastic  on  the  subjectof  Gordon's  pro- 
motion, whereon  Stanilaoid  lost  his  temper, 
and  reproached  him  with  being  the  cause 
of  all  the  confusion  into  which  their  father's 
affairs  had  fallen.  It  required  the  use  of 
all  the  tact  and  patience  which  Gordon 
possessed  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
two  so  far  as  to  allow  of  some  reasonable 
settlement  being  arranged. 

Mark  was  bn  Gordon's  side  so  far  as 
that  went.  He  did  not  like  quarrelling, 
it  was  so  uncomfortable;    he    preferred 


that  everything  should  go  on  smoothly, 
without  any  trouble  to  anybody.  He  was 
sorry  Everett  and  Staniland  could  not  agree. 
For  himself  he  was  willing  to  agree  to  any- 
thing, and  said  so  good-naturedly  enough. 
He  was  little  better  than  a  fool  about 
business  affairs.  Beally,  as  Gordon  told 
Olarenoe  in  the  evening,  "  willing  as  he 
was  to  make  himself  feasant  and  to  be 
helpful,  Mark  had  not  sufficient  busiueas 
capacity  to  manage  a  toffee^shop." 

All  day  long  the  four  brothers  and  their 
solicitorwere  at  work  striving  todisentangle 
the  confusion  into  which  the  family  affi& 
had  drifted.  The  three  eldest  would  have 
left  some  part  of  the  business  until  the 
morrow,  but  though  Everett  talked  of  an 
appointment  with  a  celebrated  antiquarian, 
and  Mark  made  piteous  allusions  to  a  pair 
of  woodcocks  spoiling  at  home,  Grordon 
kept  them  at  work  with  merciless  persis- 
tency, so  that  before  night  they  arrived  at 
a  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done. 

Everett  was  to  leave  the  business  alto- 
gether, he  declining  to  work  with  Gordon. 
The  fact  was  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
forced  to  follow  Gordon's  lead  if  he  remained 
in  the  business,  and  though  he  had  less 
business-knowledge,  he  had  more  self-will 
than  Mark  and  Staniland,  and  did  not.  like 
the  idea  of  being  second  to  anyone.  A 
large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  found  for 
him,  wherewith  he  might  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  He  was  tired  of  cotton 
manufacturing,  he  said,  and  intended  now 
to  turn  his  attention  to  silk.  Gordon,  fore- 
seeing fresh  difficulties,  tried  earnestly, 
but  in  vain,  to  induce  hhn  to  remain  in  his 
old  position. 

Everett  was  obstinate,  and  thus  Stanfland 
became  the  nominal  head  of  the  old  and 
respectable  firm  of  Fenchurch  Brothers, 
Grordon  taking  his  place  as  junior  partner 
thereof. 

The  old  lawyer  shook  his  head  gravely 
as  he  walked  home  that  nieht 

"  Fenchurch  Brothers  have  got  into 
very  low  water,"  said  he  to  his  partner 
next  day.  "  The  old  man  is  dead.  There 
are  heavy  money  embarrassments,  and 
there  is  only  one  of  the  sons  who  has  any 
common-sense  at  all." 

"  Which  is  that  one  1 "  asked  the  other. 

"  Gordon — the  youngest — ^as  shrewd  and 
hard-headed  a  young  fellow  as  ever  I  saw. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  his 
father  did  not  even  mention  him  in  his 
will  He  has  prevailed  upon  his  brothers, 
though,  to  make  him  a  partner — not  very 
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difficult  to  do,  yoa  know.  Mark  is  a  good- 
natured  fool,  and  Staniland  does  not  under- 
stand the  business.  Everett  would  have 
kept  the  lad  out  if  he  could.  As  it  is,  he 
goes  ofif  by  himself." 

When  Gk)rdon  got  home  that  evening, 
Clarence  soon  found  out  that  something 
more  than  usual  was  troubling  him,  and 
presently  won  him  to  tell  her  all  that  had 
passed  during  the  day.  He  did  not  omit 
to  mention  the  struggle  he  had  gone 
through  in  the  morning. 

"  I  feelf"  said  he,  in  an  utterly  helpless, 
hopeless  tone,  ''have  felt  ever  since,  as 
though  I  had  committed  a  moral  suicide^" 

Clarence  did  her  best  for  him,  but  doubt 
had  seized  the  young  heart  which  had  been 
so  courageous  the  day  before— <loabt  as  to 
how  far  his  action  had  been  the  result  of 
unselfish  and  upright  motives;  how  far  the 
outcome  of  mere  sordid  promptings;  and 
presently  the  sister  declared  she  would 
talk  to  him  of  business  no  longer,  lest  he 
should  end  by  imagining  himself  a  miser 
devoured  by  the  greed  of  gain. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In   his    exquisitely  -  appointed    study, 
Everett  Fenchurch  was  sitting  on  the  night 
which  found  his  brother  so  troubled  and 
anxious  in  mind.    Everett,  too,  was  a  little 
troubled,  and  it  worried  him.     He  did  not 
like  to  be  troubled,  and  almost  thought 
the  Providence,  with  whom  he  was  gene- 
rally so  well  content,  was  using  him  ill 
when  he  could  not  spend  an  evening  quietly 
and  happily  amongst  his  booka     He  had 
a  new  edition  of  Horace's  Odes  in  his  hand, 
and  had  already  found  more  than  one  mis- 
take in  the  editor's  notes;  but  he  could 
not  enjoy  the  glow  of  undeniable  supe- 
riority as  he  usually  did,  for  the  Horace 
was  unpaid  for.     Everett  could  not  forget 
that  the  bookseller's  bill  had  come  in  that 
day,  that  the  Horace  was  but  a  small  item 
in  it  amongst  many  larger  ones,  and  that, 
moreover,  it  was  headed  by  a  formidable 
"Account    rendered."      By     a    natural 
sequence  of  ideas,  his  thoughts  wandered 
to  other  and  larger  bills  than  the  book- 
seller's, and  they  made  him  feel  uncomfort- 
able.   As  he  turned  the  leaves  of  his  book, 
his  mind  was  busily  employed  in  consider- 
ing how  these  bills  might  be  paid  with  a 
minimum  of  discomfort  and  self-sacrifice 
to  himself,  for  his  creditors  were  beginning 
to  point  out  to  him  somewhat  f orcioly  that 
they  must  be  paid.    It  was  very  hard,  he 
■aid  to  himself  as  he  glanced  roond  on  his 
treasures  of  art  and  Uterature,  and  reflected 


painfully  that,  if  some  way  were  not  soon 
found  of  satisfying  those  greedy,  money- 
loving  creditors,  the  treasures  would  very 
soon  be  his  no  longer.  He  knew  that  it 
was  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get  more 
money  from  the  firm  at  present  There 
was  none  to  be  had  in  that  quarter,  and 
he  knew  no  friend  from  whom  he  could 
borrow.  He  had  exhausted  his  available 
friends,  and  each  one  of  them  supposed  that 
he  was  Everett's  sole  creditor,  and  that  the 
occasion  on  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
him  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  had  been 
short  of  money.  Besides,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  most  uncomfortable 
thing  to  be  in  debt,  especially  when  people 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  would  like  to  be 
paid. 

Everett  could  only  see  one  way  out  of 
his  difficulty ;  he  had  seen  it  a  long  time 
and  shrank  from  taking  it,  for  he  loved  a 
bachelor  life  and  bachelor  comfort,  and  the 
only  way  of  retaining  his  comfort  now 
seemed  to  be  to  give  up  his  bachelorhood. 
He  had  no  need  to  be  modest  about  the 
matter ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  would 
be  able  to  find  a  wife  easily.  In  fact  he 
knew  of  the  very  woman  to  suit  him; 
a  religious,  cultivated  lady,  with  whom 
marriage  would  not  be  ridiculous,  and  one, 
moreover,  who  adored  him — a  dependent, 
easily-managed  creature,  too,  he  believed, 
such  as  a  woman  ou^ht  to  be,  and  with  a  sum 
of  money  at  her  disposal,  as  he  happened 
to  know,  suitable  to  his  debts  and  habits. 

Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night  Everett 
Fenchurch  had,  with  a  sigh,  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
two  days  he  proposed  and  was  accepted — 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months  he 
was  married. 

His  brothers,  inexpressibly  relieved,, 
made  him  handsome  wedding-presents, 
and  hoped  that  they  had  shifted  the  family 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
a  new  Sindbad.  For  a  time,  at  any  rate, 
they  were  left  in  peace. 

CHAPTER  V. 

In  a  little  village,  about  twenty  miles 
away  from  the  lai]Ke  town  of  Homoester, 
lived  a  large  famuy  of  young  people,  by 
name  Cwrfield.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
this  family,  Phosbe,  retired  to  her  room 
one  day  in  sheer  despair,  feeling  that 
nothing  but  seclusion  for  a  while  from  the 
noisy  and  perturbed  little  world  below, 
could  restore  her  ruffled  temper  to  its 
normal  condition  of  calm  and  patiisnt 
oheerfulnesa 
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She  did  not  often  give  way  beneath  her 
domestic  troubles,  but  to-day  they  had 
been  too  much  for  her,  and  they  had  all 
arisen,  as  they  very  frequently  did,  oat  of 
her  second  brother's  poetical  tempera- 
ment 

Daniel  Garfield  was  abont  twenty  years 
old,  and  he  suffered  firom  a  tendency  to 
poetry,  or  rather  his  sisters  suffered  from 
it,  and  he  enjoyed  it  Mrs.  Garfield,  he 
considered,  was  the  only  person  who  pro- 
perly appreciated  him,  or  would  have 
properly  appreciated  him  had  she  possessed 
sufficient  capacity  so  to  do.  She  was  very 
proud  of  her  darling  boy's  "delicate,  sensi- 
tive, poetical  temperament,"  but  the  girls 
had  learned,  by  bitter  experience,  that  a 
tendency  to  poetry  included,  in  Daniel's 
case,  a  great  many  other  tendencies,  most 
of  them  very  inconvenient  ones — as,  for 
example,  a  tendency  to  grumble  at  and 
despise  all  his  surroundings,  a  tendency  to 
have  a  very  delicate  appetite,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  lie  in  bed  late  in  the  morning. 
It  was  this  last  peculiarity  of  a  poetical 
temperament  which  had  so  particularly 
aggravated  Phoebe  on  the  Monday  in 
question. 

The  Garfields  were  in  the  not  very 
remarkable  position  of  a  very  large  family 
dependent  on  a  very  small  incoma  That 
being  the  case,  it  was  not  likely  ihat  the 
grown-up  members  of  the  family  should  be 
able  to  take  life  very  easily.  Nor,  except- 
ing Daniel,  did  they.  He  was  thoroughly 
selfish,  and  so  had  a  great  advantage  over 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  A  really  selfish 
man  can  generally  manage  to  make  himself 
more  comfortable  than  those  around  him. 
Moreover,  the  principal  pleasure  of  his  life 
was  to  nurse  a  grievance,  and  he  rarely 
found  himself  unhappy  for  want  of  one. 
As  for  Luke,  the  eldest  son,  and  Phoebe, 
circumstances  had  never  been  very  kind 
to  them.  They  had  been  forced  to  assume 
responsibility  at  an  age  when  properly- 
brought-up  boys  and  girls  still  divide  their 
thoughts  between  lessons  and  play.  They 
had,  however,  faced  their  struggle  bravely, 
being  mentally  and  physically  strong  and 
healthy,  and  filled  with  a  courageous  de- 
termination never  to  be  worsted  in  the 
battle  of  life.  So  far  tiiey  had  held  their 
own,  and  Luke  was  now  five-and-twenty, 
there  being  twenty  years  between  him  and 
theyoungestof  his  seven brothersandsisters. 
All  the  responsibility  of  bringins  up  this 
large  family  fell  upon  Luke  ana  Phoebe, 
for,  as  far  as  practical  matters  were  con- 
cerned, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garfield  were  little 


better  than  nonentities,  two  more  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  less  easily  managed  than 
the  children,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  them  at  least  an  outward  deference. 

They  had  married  when  Mr.  Garfield 
was  barely  twenty-ona  His  income  and 
her  fortune  togetiier  amounted  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  then. 
In  their  eyes  it  seemed  to  be  riches  untold. 
Two  people,  they  felt  convinced,  might  live 
quite  luxuriously  upon  it  So  they  began 
housekeeping,  never  considering  that  their 
family  might  increase.  It  did  increase; 
but  there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in 
Mr.  Garfield's  salary,  and  plenty  for  two 
proved  to  be  penury  for  ten. 

Luke  and  Phoebe  had  scrambled  through 
their  childhood  with  very  little  assistance 
from  anyone.  He  went  to  work  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible,  and  she  meantime 
struggled  on  at  home,  considering  only  how 
she  might  best  manage  so  as  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  how  the  younger  boys 
might  be  decently  educated.  She  had  her 
day-dreams,  but  they  were  very  different 
from  the  romantic  air -castles  of  most 
young  girls.  She  had  a  very  moderate 
idea  of  what  happiness  would  be,  looking 
forward  only  to  a  time  when  all  the  boys 
would  be  out  in  the  world,  and  when 
Matty  would  be  married — a  time  when 
Luke  and  she  miffht  live  together  in  a 
little  house,  not  bemg  forced  to  work  hard 
any  more,  and  having  time  to  talk  and 
read. 

Phoebe  did  not  know  what  society  was, 
had  never  been  at  a  ball  in  her  life,  had 
never  learned  to  danca  Her  ignorance 
did  not  trouble  her.  She  had  never  wished 
for  gaiety  for  herself.  When  she  thought 
about  such  things  at  all  it  was  only  to 
imagine  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  dress 
Matilda  prettily,  like  other  girls,  and  send 
her  out  to  enjoy  herself.  It  seemed  hard 
to  this  little  old  woman  of  twenty-two  that 
her  younger  sister  should  not  have  those 
pleasures  of  youth  which  she  herself  had 
never  enjoyed. 

Luke  and  Daniel  were  in  the  same  house 
of  business  with  their  father — Daniel- quite 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  likely 
to  remain  there. 

He  was  fond  of  asserting  proudly  that 
his  nature  was  not  adapted  to  the 
mechanical  routine  work  of  a  merchant's 
office. 

Luke  had  long  since  risen  above  his 
father,  a  circumstance  which  gave  the 
young  man  far  more  concern  than  it  did 
the  old  one,  who  was  quite  content  to  see 
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his  son  the  principal  supporter  of  his 
r^amilj. 
•  Mr.  Garfield  was  remarkable  only  in  one 
way.  He  was  of  extremely  venerable 
appearance,  with  an  abundance  of  long 
white  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard.  He  was 
tall  and  very  handsome,  and  his  face 
habitually  wore  a  grave  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression most  attractive  to  strangers. 

Mr&  Garfield  was  an  invalid — a  pretty, 
feeble,  untidy  woman,  with  a  querulous 
voice  and  an  ever-ready  supply  of  tears. 
It  was  sometimes  suspected  that  she  had 
assumed  her  rdle  of  invalid  in  order  to 
cover  her  undeniable  idleness ;  but  I  tiiink 
that  more  probably  her  spirit  had  sunk 
under  a  weight  of  care  taken  up  whe^  she 
was  far  too  young  to  support  it.  She  rarely 
concerned  hersdf  about  any  household 
arrangements  save  when  they  interfered 
with  her  comfort  or  Daniel's,  when  she 
relieved  her  mind,  such  as  it  was,  by  find- 
ing fault  with  Phoebe. 

Such  were  some  of  the  actors  in  the 
drama  which  poor  Phcebe,  sitting  alone  in 
her  bedroom,  wearily  reviewed  again  and 
again,  longing  the  while  for  Luke  to  come 
home  that  she  might  pour  out  her  troubles 
to  him,  and  receive  from  lum  the  comfort 
and  help  he  never  failed  to  bestow. 

It  had  been  washing-day,  and  she  and 
Matty  had,  as  usual,  risen  at  six  that  they 
might  begin  the  day's  work  in  good  tima 

Punctually  at  a  quarter  to  eight  t^e 
family  breakfast  was  ready.  Phcebe 
carried  to  her  mother's  room  the  tea  and 
toast  she  took  before  rising,  and  Luke 
and  his  father  came  downstairs.  Luke 
always  helped  his  sister  by  brinfi;ing  down 
the  younger  ones  for  her.  Phoebe  saw 
the  schoolboys  ofif  to  school,  and  took 
Bunyan  into  the  nursery,  where  he  would 
be  quite  happy  until  dinner-time,  she  and 
Madlda  loolnng  in  upon  him  now  and 
then  to  see  that  he  was  all  right  He  was 
a  sunny -tempered  little  creature,  and 
already  learning  to  depend  upon  himself 
for  amusement 

They  had  all  finished  breakfast,  and  Mrs. 
Garfield,  muffled  in  a  dusky  white  woollen 
shawl,  had  taken  her  usual  place  in  an 
armchair  close  to  the  fire,  which  her  chilly 
nature  necessitated  all  the  year  round 
Old  Ann,  the  one  servant  of  the  household, 
had  long  since  retired  to  the  cellar,  whence 
a  moist  smell  of  soap-and-water  filled  the 
house,  and  betokened  surely  what  her 
occupation  was.  Matilda  had  donned  her 
apron,  and  Phoebe  her  thimble,  and  still 
Daniel  did  not  appear. 


Matilda,  always  annoyed  by  irregularity 
and  delay,  especially  on  Monday  morning, 
grew  impatient,  and  declared  she  would 
wait  no  longer  for  him.  Daniel  must  be 
content  to  go  without  his  breakfast,  if  he 
could  not  manage  to  come  down  in  time 
for  it 

**  A  little  fasting  would  do  him  good," 
she  remarked,  as  she  piled  cups  and 
saucers  upon  the  tray ;  a  sentiment  wherein 
Luke  fully  concuned,  but  which  drew  a 
few  feeble  tears  from  Mra  Garfield,  as  she 
moaned  over  their  unkindness  to  their  poor 
brother. 

"  The  only  one  of  all  my  children,"  said 
she,  "  who  has  the  divine  spark  of  genius 
implanted  in  his  bosom." 

Phcebe  hastened  to  find  for  her  mother 
her  only  consolation  in  such  dire  affliction 
— ^a  volume  of  the  novel  which  was  always 
kept  on  hand  for  her. 

Matty  retorted : 

'^On  the  whole,  mother,  I  think  it  a 
very  good  thing  that  he  is  the  only  one  of 
us  so  afflicted." 

She  cleared  away  the  platea  with  an 
energy  that  made  them  rattle  again,  while 
Phcebe  cleaned  a  spot  from  Luke's  well- 
worn  and  rather  shabby  coat,  and  brushed 
her  father's  hat 

Mr.  Garfield  gave  his  daughter  a  kiss, 
and  went  off  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
little  domestic  fracas.  He  never  troubled 
himself  further  about  his  wife's  tears,  than 
to  wonder  mildly  that  die  cared  to  disturb 
herself  so  continually. 

But  Luke  shook  his  fist  at  the  stairs  and 
said : 

"  Shall  I  ffo  and  haul  him  out,  Phoebe  Y 
I  will  directly,  if  you  like." 

"  Oh  no,  Luke ;  it  would  only  make  a 
disturbance,  and  perhaps  send  mother  into 
a  fit  of  hysterics.  I  have  no  time  for  that 
this  morning.  But  I  am  so  glad,  my  dear 
old  bov,  that  you  have  not  a  spark  of 
genius." 

'' Don't  you  think  I  have  Y  Just  a  little, 
Phoebe  1"  asked  he  rather  wistfully. 

**  Not  a  twinkle,  dear,  and  it  is  such  a 
meroy." 

So  Luke  went  off  to  his  work,  feeling,  as 
he  often  did  feel,  that  he  must  do  duty  for 
himself  and  Daniel  too,  leaving  that  esti- 
mable youth  at  home  to  try  and  fan  his 
spark  of  genius  into  a  flame. 

Daniel,  his  mother  said,  was  delicate,  and 
must  never  eo  to  work  unless  he  felt  able. 
When  he  did  not  feel  able  to  work,  there- 
foro,  he  remained  at  home,  writing  bad 
verses  and  worrying  his  siaters,  a  course  of 
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proceedings  only  tolerated  by  his  principal, 
Mr.  Hooley,  for  Lake's  sake,  he  having  a 
great  respect  and  liking  for  the  young 
man,  and  being  unwillins  to  add  another 
burden  to  those  he  already  bore.  On  t^is 
particular  morning  Matty  found  that  she 
had  saved  herself  no  trouble  by  not  allow- 
ing breakfast  to  wut  for  Daniel  He  came 
down  about  ten  o'clock,  with  a  face  wherein 
Phoebe  perceived  signs  of  one  of  his  most 
exacting  moods. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disgust- 
ing steam  all  through  the  house  1"  was 
his  first  remark. 

"Washing-day,  Dan,''  said  Phoebe 
pleasantly.  "Never  mind;  it  can't  be 
helped,  and  steam  is  not  unwholesome." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is.  I  can  feel  it 
affecting  my  chest  abeady,"  and  Dan  gave 
what  he  meant  to  be  a  hollow  cough. 
"Why  do  you  allow  this  sort  of  thing, 
mother)"  he  went  on  querulously. 

"Don't  as)c  me,"  said  Mr&  Garfield, 
throwing  up  her  hands  despairingly,  "  I'm 
not  mistress  of  the  house.  I'm  only  your 
father's  wifa  I've  said  every  washing-day 
for  these  two  years  that  it  would  oiUy  be 
decent  and  respectable  to  put  the  washing 
out  Bat  Vm  nobody ;  nobody  ever  pays 
any  attention  to  anything  I  say." 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  Matilda,  who  had 
just  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  parlour, 
"  what  is  the  good  of  talking  like  that ) 
If  you've  said  the  washing  ought  to  go  out 
every  Monday  for  two  years,  you've  said 
it  often  enough,  I'm  sure.  You  know  we 
can't  afford  it,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
afford  it  either  while  Daniel  moons  away 
half  his  time  at  hom^  here,  instead  of 
working  like  a  man.  So  let  us  hear  no 
more  about  the  washinff,  pray." 

So  saying,  Matilda  dictoppeared,  leaving 
Mrs.  Carfield  silenced  for  the  time.  Daniel 
took  a  seat  by  the  t^ble,  and  putting 
his  head  down  on  his  arms,  groaned 
ominously. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  darling  1 " 
asked  his  mother  anxiously. 

"  My  head,  mother — it  is  extremely  bad. 
Could  I  not  have  a  cup  of  tea  1 " 

"  Of  course.  Phoebe,  go  and  brine  your 
brother  a  cup  of  tea,  directly,  and  a  uice  of 
dry  toast" 
^ "  No  butter,  Phoebe,"  said  Daniel,  raising 
his  head;  "unless  you  have  some  better 
than  I  had  yesterday." 

Now  Phoebe  was  sewing,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he^r^^wrk  should 
be  finished  that  morning;  but  her  reluc* 
tance  to  obey  her  mother  really  arose  less 


from  her  dislike  of  the  trouble  given  her 
than  from  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
quite  useless  for  her  to  attempt  to  procure^ 
tea  and  toast  at  that  time  of  day. 

Her  reply  was : 

"  Matilda  is  using  the  fire.  Could  you 
not  eat  bread-and-butter  this  morning, 
Daniel,  and  have  some  milk  with  it) " 

"Never  mind  me,"  said  Daniel  in  a 
deeply  injured  tone.  "  I  can  do  without 
anything."  And  down  went  his  head 
again. 

"For  shame  1"  said  Mrs.  Carfield. 
"  dow  I  do  hate  such  partiality !  If  it 
were  Luke  wanted  a  little  bit  of  attending 
to,  you'd  be  rushing  about  everywhere  to 
get  him  what  he  hked,  and  poor  Daniel 
may  not  have  such  a  simple  thing  as  a  cup 
of  tea.  Go  and  set  it  for  him  at  once,  or 
I  will  go  myself.' 

Phoebe  knew  that  of  all  things  she  dis- 
liked, Matilda  objected  most  to  seeing 
Mrs.  Carfield  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  on 
busy  days  she  could  never  control  her 
temper  under  the  infliction.  So,  being 
anxious  to  avert,  if  possible,  any  further 
disagreement,  she  rose  and  timidly  put  her 
head  in  at  the  kitchen  door.  She  never 
invaded  the  kitchen  rashly  when  Matty 
was  cooking. 

"  Go  away,"  growled  the  latter ;  "  I  am 
busy." 

"  But,  Matty — Daniel  has  come  dovm." 

"  I  saw  him.  I  was  surprised.  I  thought 
he  must  have  concluded  to  stay  in  bed  all 
day." 

"  He  wants  some  tea  and  toast" 

Matty  turned  round.  She  was  stirring 
something  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire.  Her 
cheeks  were  red,  and  her  eyes  bright  with 
the  heat. 

She  made  an  undeniably  pretty  picture, 
and  her  pink  cotton  apron,  with  its  big 
bib,  was  not  by  any  means  an  unbecoming 
dress.  But  the  pretty  cook  was  obviously 
cross,  and  she  shook  her  long  spoon 
threateningly  at  her  sister  as  she  made 
answer: 

"Phoebe  Carfield  1  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  that  misguided  boy  really  wants  tea 
and  toast?  At  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Monday 
morning  ! " 

"Not  a  doubt  about  it,  Matty." 

"  Then  inform  him,  my  dear,  with  my 
love,  that  I  regret  that  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  satisfy  his  wants." 

"  Now,  be  good,  Matty.  How  can  I  tell 
him  that  1    He  has  a  headacha" 

"Of  course  he  has.  You  soft-hearted 
little  goose,  did  you  ever  know  Daniel 
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come  down  late  for  breakfast  without  a 
headache  %  But  if  you  are  afraid,  take  my 
apron  and  stir  this.  Don't  yon  let  it  bum, 
and  I  will  go  and  look  after  Master  Dan." 

Matty  disappeared,  and,  with  many  mis- 
givings, Phodbe  took  her  place  at  the  fire. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  she  was  back 
again,  followed  by  Mrs.  Garfield,  who, 
talking  vehemently  all  the  time,  removed 
the  saucepan  from  the  fire  and  replaced  it 
with  the  kettle.  Poor  Matty  retired  to  the 
cellar,  to  try  to  quench  her  wrath  amongst 
the  soapsuds,  and  Phoebe  followed  to 
attempt  to  soothe  her,  leaving  the  kitchen 
in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Of  course  there  was  no  pudding  for 
dinner  that  night,  and  the  cold  mutton  was 
unrelieved  by  any  daintier  dish.  Mr.  Gar- 
field was  cross,  the  boys  grumbled,  and 
little  Banyan  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
lamented  bitterly. 

Phoebe  comforted  the  children  with 
gingerbread,  and  heartily  wished  she  could 
find  the  same  balm  effectual  in  her  own  case. 

She  could  not  guess,  our  poor  Phosbe, 
that  even  now  the  clouds  were  lifting  on 
her  horizon. 


BALLOONING. 


Gbrtain  French  writers — not  all — claim 
for  France  the  discovery  of  everything, 
without  exception,  that  has  turned  out 
useful  to  civilised  humanity.  They  do  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  their 
ancestors  found  out  fire  and  its  powers, 
although  their  cooks  certainly  obtam  from 
them  very  agreeable  and  nutritive  results, 
nor  do  tiiey  dispute  with  Sancho  Panza 
whether  they  shall  bless  a  Spaniard  or  a 
Frenchman  for  having  invented  sleep; 
neither  would  they  rob  such  men  as  New- 
ton or  Priestly  of  whatever  small  merits 
may  be  their  due;  but  navigation  by 
steam,  and  other  giants'  strides  on  the 
way  of  progress,  are  maintained  to  be 
unaoubtedly  French  in  their  origin  and 
application. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  have  quite 
enough  good  marks  set  down  indisputably 
to  their  credit  to  keep  them  from  denying 
to  their  neighbours  some  initiative  in  these 
important  matters.     The  fact  is  that  most 

Seat  inventions  have  been  made  piecemeal 
btinct  individuals,  and  distinct  nations, 
have  each  contributed  their  quota  of  im- 
provements, thuseffeoting  agradual  progress 
from  the  primordial  idea  to  its  perfected 
completion^ 


No  doubt  the  early  suspicion  of  utili- 
tarian possibilities  has  been  conceived  in 
France,  as  elsewhere;  the  hint  being 
allowed  to  drop  without  producing  imme- 
diate fruit  In  the  last  century,  for 
instance,  the  electric  telegraph — I  might 
say  the  submarine  cable — wajs  almost  dis- 
covered on  the  Calais  jetty ;  but  nothing 
came  of  it  at  the  time.  But  to  one  novel 
mode  of  conmiunication  and  transport, 
which,  however,  as  yet,  has  more  amused 
than  benefited  mankind — namely,  balloon- 
ing— the  French  have  an  undoubted  right, 
as  absolutely  and  unquestionably  their 
own. 

It  came  about  in  this  wise:  Pierre 
Montgolfier,  a  wealthy  paper  manufacturer 
at  Yidalon  -  16s  -  Annoncey,  unlike  most 
Frenchmen,  had  a  large  family  of  children, 
two  only  of  whom,  Joseph  and  Etienne, 
became  known  to  fama  Joseph,  bom  in 
1740,  was  of  an  independent  spirit,  and 
averse  to  restraint  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  ran  away  from  school  at  Toumon,  and 
fed  on  the  shellfish  he  found  on  the  sea- 
shore. Sent  back  again  in  a  pitiable  state, 
he  detested  the  literary  tasks  imposed  on 
him,  but  was  devoted  to  mathematics, 
physical  science,  and  chemistry.  Making 
his  escape  a  second  time,  he  lived  by  sell- 
ing Prussian-blue  and  sundry  drugs  of  hb 
own  manufacture  and  composition.  Etienne, 
ion  the  contrary,  five  years  younger,  was  a 
model  pupQ,  who  grew  up  into  an  accom- 

glished  man  of  me  world,  stronger  in 
terature  than  in  science. 
Joseph  was  the  one  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  balloon.  Some  say  it  was 
suggested  by  seeing  his  mother's  petticoat, 
wmle  being  dried  on  an  osier  basket  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  suddenly  rise  from  its  support 
and  mount  to  the  ceiling.  Another  story 
is  that  Joseph,  sitting  by  his  fireside  at 
Avi^on,  was  meditating  the  means  of 
getting  into  Gibraltar,  then  besieged  by 
the  English,  when  he  saw  a  sheet  of  paper, 
thrown  on  the  fire,  carried  up  the  chimney, 
together  with  the  smoke.  The  truth  is, 
that  Joseph  Montgolfier,  who  had  studied 
and  measured  the  dilatation  of  gases,  knew 
that  air,  sufficiency  warmed,  becomes 
twice  as  light  as  before,  and  is  able,  in 
rising,  to  carry  with  it  the  envelope  which 
contsons  it.  A  trial  on  a  small  scale  suc- 
ceeded. He  took  his  brother  Etienne  into 
his  confidence  and  partnership,  and  made, 
on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  June,  1783, 
before  the  States  Gteneral  of  the  Vivarais, 
the  grand  experiment  which  conferred  on 
them  a  world-wide  celebrity. 
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His  aerostat,  made  of  linen  cloth  lined 
with  paper,  sewed  on  to  and  supported  hj 
a  network  of  string,  wasnearly  spherical,  and 
rather  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
in  circumference.  At  the  bottom  a  wooden 
frame  supported  the  opening  by  which  the 
**  gas  "  was  introduced.  The  machine  was 
able  to  raise  and  carry  a  weight  of,  say, 
five  hundred  pounds  English.  When  the 
eight  men  who  held  it  down,  at  a  given 
signal  let  it  go,  it  rose  with  accelerated 
velocity  at  firat,  but  less  rapidly  towards 
the  close  of  the  ascent,  to  the  height  of 
about  one  thousand  toises,  or  something 
like  six  thousand  feet  A  breeze,  scarcely 
perceptible  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
carried  it  some  twelve  hundred  toises  from 
the  starting-point.  It  remained  only  ten 
minutes  up  in  the  air;  the  loss  of  "  gas" 
through  needle-holes  and  other  imper- 
fections preventing  a  longer  stay  aloft. 
The  wind  was  southerly,  with  rain.  The 
machine  descended  so  gently  that  it  broke 
neither  the  branches  nor  the  stakes  of  the 
vines  amongst  which  it  fell.  And  this  was 
the  first  balloon  -  ascent  ever  performed 
that  we  know  of,  since  the  world  was 
encircled  by  an  atmosphere  capable  of 
permitting  it. 

Note  that  it  was  Montgolfier  himself 
who  talked  of  "gas,"  with  which  he 
allowed  people  to  believe  he  had  filled  his 
machines.  He  said  nothing  about  air 
rarefied  by  heat,  doubtless  wishing  to  keep 
the  secret  to  himself — to  which  he  had  a 
perfect  risht  Although  journals  did  not 
exist  at  that  date,  the  news  of  the  experi- 
ment rapidly  spread  throughout  all  France, 
and  everyone  wanted  to  repeat  it.  The 
successful  invasion  of  the  regions  of  air 
now  only  required  confirmation  and  im- 
provement— which  had  not  long  to  be 
waited  for. 

A  young  Parisian  scientist  named 
Charles — who  has  hardly  had  sufficient 
justice  done  to  his  merits  in  the  annals  of 
ballooning — could  not  learn  what  sort  of 
"  gas  "  the  Brothers  Montgolfier  had  em- 
ployed; but  he  knew  that  Priestly  had 
discovered,  a  few  years  previously,  in- 
flammable air  or  hydrogen,  which  is  five 
and  a  half  times  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air.  Whether  he  supposed  that  this  was 
the  Montgolfiers'  gas,  or  whether  he  was 
inspired  by  a  happy  idea  of  his  own,  he 
determined  also  to  make  a  balloon,  and  to 
fill  it  with  hydroeen  gas. 

Subsequently,  Charles  greatly  improved 
his  machine.  He  invented  the  valve,  the 
ballast,  the  outer  containing-net,  the  car, 


rendered  the  envelope  impermeable,  con- 
trived a  speedier  mode  of  filling  his 
balloon,  ana,  in  short,  perfected  the  art 
of  aerostation  to  a  degree  which  has  hardly 
been  surpassed. 

After  surmounting  many  difficulties, 
Charles's  hydrogen  ^dloon  rose  from  die 
Champ  de  Mars  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  26th  of  August,  1785,  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  crowd,  the  firing  of  cannon, 
and  a  pelting  rain.  It  mounted  rapidly, 
entered  a  cloud — which  was  greeted  witii 
loud  applause — soon  emerged,  soaring 
higher  and  receding  farther,  until  it  was 
lost  to  sight 

The  conclusion  of  its  airy  journey,  at 
Oonesse,  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of  its 
history.  The  natives  who  beheld  its 
shapeless  mass  lying  outstretched  on  the 
ground,  half  distended,  swaying  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind,  took  it  for  the  skin  of  some 
monstrous  animal  It  was  exorcised  by 
the  parish  priest,  fastened  to  a  horse's  taD, 
and  dragged  away.  One  of  the  boldest 
of  the  lookers-on  fired  his  gun  at  it  twice. 
From  the  wound  there  issued  something 
like  a  sigh,  followed  by  a  most  diabolical 
smell.  Ihe  balloon  was  then  torn,  cut  up, 
mutilated.  When  people  came  firom  Paris 
to  fetch  it,  they  found  nothing  but  its 
shapeless  fragments. 

This  substitution  of  hydrogen  gas  for 
heated  air  may  be  called  the  second  im- 
portant step  in  ballooning.  The  disastrous 
combination  of  a  hydrogen  balloon  enclosed 
in  a  montgolfi^re — or  balloon  filled  with 
air  that  was  kept  in  a  rarefied  state  by 
burning  damp  straw  and  moistened  wool 
— was  self-evidently  too  dangerous  to  be 
continued  after  its  tragical  results  had 
been  once  experienced.  The  balloon 
proved  its  great  superiority,  both  in 
power,  endurance,  and  security,  to  the 
original  montgolfi^re. 

The  third  step  was  to  make  the  baUoon 
lift  living  creatures  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  carry  them  to  a  distance 
through  the  air,  as  the  roc  carried  Sindbad 
to  the  Valley  of  Diamonds.  This  feat,  as 
may  be  easily  imagined,  was  a  speedy 
result  of  Charles's  success.  The  Kin^, 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  sympathised  with  his 
subjects  in  the  desire  to  witness  a  biUloon 
ascent  To  gratify  his  wish,  an  immense 
montgolfi^re,  sixty  feet  high,  adorned  with 
mythological  emblems  and  the  royal  mono- 
gram, was  prepared  in  the  courtyard  of 
VersaOles.  In  spite  of  its  vast  dimensions, 
it  rapidly  filled,  rose  to  the  height  of  nearly 
two  thousand  feet,  and  fell,  eight  minutes 
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afterwards,  at  Yaucressoa  Attached  to 
it,  in  a  cage,  were  a  duck,  a  cock,  and  a 
sheep,  which  it  aafelj  deposited  in  a  ^lade 
of  the  forest  The  sheep,  especially, 
appeared  unconscioos  of  its  joomey,  and 
insensible  to  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  wingless  terrestrial  animal  to  take 
so  lofty  a  trip  in  the  air. 

Bat  now  a  new  aeronaut,  destined  to  be 
tragically  famous — if  air-navigator  he  can 
in  strictness  be  called  —  appears  on  the 
scencL  Etienne  Montgolfier  had  taken, 
for  assistant,  a  young  man  named  Pil&tre 
de  Rozier,  bom  at  Nancy,  who  had  been 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Rheims.  His 
scientific  knowledge  was  considerable,  to 
which  were  added  great  personal  agility, 
manual  dexterity,  and  no  common  share 
of  hardihood  After  repeated  public  essays 
in  a  captive  balloon — the  public  applause 
on  every  occasion  inciting  him  to  further 
adventure — a  voyage  through  the  air  in  a 
free  balloon  was  determined  on.  The 
travellers  who  resolved  to  make  this  first 
attempt  were  Pil&tre  de  Rozier  and  the 
Marquis  d'Arlandes,  infantry  major,  who, 
to  quiet  the  King's  apprehensions,  had 
offered  to  accompany  Pil&tre.  Louis  wanted 
to  replace  the  aeronauts  by  two  condemned 
criminak,  who  should  be  pardoned  in  case 
they  came  down  safe ;  but  Pil&tre  refused 
to  yield  either  the  honour  of  the  danger  or 
the  glory  of  success. 

Ail  went  weL  They  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  thousand  f  eet^  traversed  the 
whole  of  Paris,  and  descended  at  the  mUl 
of  Oroulebarba  The  montgolfi^re  had 
proved  its  ability  to  transport  them ;  but, 
if  it  was  speedily  heated,  it  cooled  as 
speedily.  It  could  only  be  maintained  at 
the  required  elevation  by  keeping  up  the 
fire  at  a  great  expenditure  of  fuel  Charles, 
determined  to  outdo  Pil&tre,  and  prove 
the  superiority  of  his  hydrogen  balloon, 
made  an  ascent  from  the  Taileries  garden, 
accompanied  by  Robert^  amidst  the  same 
concourse  of  spectators  and  the  same  firing 
of  guns.  In  two  hours  the  balloon  had 
reached  Nesles,  nine  leagues  from  Paris. 
The  Due  de  Ghartres  followed  them  across 
country  on  horseback.  Just  as  he  arrived, 
Robert  got  out  of  the  car,  but  Charles 
remained.  The  balloon,  partially  relieved 
of  its  load,  again  ascended,  and  chanced  to 
meet  two  contrary  currents,  the  first  of 
which  carried  it  away,  and  the  second 
brought  it  back  to  the  starting-point 

Almost  from  the  first,  if  not  from  the 
very  first,  the  possibiUty  of  steering 
balloons  in  a  given  direction  was  believed 


in.  If  it  could  not  be  effected  immediately, 
it  would  be  effected  sooner  or  later.  The 
first  aeronauts  were  willing  to  believe 
it  themselves,  and  had  an  interest  in 
allowing  others  to  believe  it.  The  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum. For,  although  a  balloon  has  been 
steered  from  Meudon  to  Paris  and  back, 
by  Captains  Renard  and  Krebs,  the  feat 
was  performed  under  circumstances  so 
favourable,  and  by  means  so  limited,  as  to 
deprive  it  of  the  hope  of  general  applica- 
tion— at  least,  at  present 

Charles  thought  the  direction  of  balloons 
possible,  though  he  admitted  the  difficul- 
ties of  its  realisation.  Everybody,  espe- 
cially the  ignorant,  tried  to  guide  balloons 
by  the  application  of  external  machinery. 
If  sails  and  a  rudder  direct  the  course  of 
a  ship,  if  rowers  by  means  of  oars  impel  a 
boat  whithersoever  they  wiah,  why  should 
not  sails,  or  oarSi,  or  rudder  be  made  to 
alter  the  track  of  a  balloon  % 

But  here  it  is  forgotten  that  the  con- 
ditions of  support  are  not  the  sama  A 
ship  floats  on  the  surface  of  one  liquid, 
water,  which  supports  it;  the  motive  force 
which  enables  it  to  modify  its  direction 
is  given  by  air,  in  the  shape  of  wind,  which 
does  not  support  it  at  all,  but  drives  it  for- 
ward. In  the  absence  of  wind  to  cause  it 
to  move,  the  ship  drifts  helplessly  whither- 
soever the  current  of  water  runs,  exactly 
as  the  balloon  drifts  in  the  current  of  air. 
If  there  is  neither  wind  nor  current,  the 
ship,  like  the  balloon  after  it  has  attained 
the  elevation  answering  to  its  specific 
gravity,  remains  still  and  stationary.  Note 
also  that  these  two  means  of  support  and 
of  motion — ^namely,  the  water,  and  the  air 
or  wind — are  separated  by  a  plane  of  superfi- 
cial limit  which  keeps  them  perfectly  distinct 
and  independent  of  each  other,  in  action, 
as  well  as  in  elementary  natura  With  a 
balloon,  on  the  contrary,  the  gas,  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  supports  it  above  the 
earth's  surface,  is  the  same  which  carries  it 
or  drives  it  away  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. 

The  boat,  too,  like  the  ship,  floats  on 
that  limiting  surface  which  has  water 
beneath  it^  and  air  abova  The  impulsive 
force  is  given  by  rowers  whose  oars  derive 
their  motive  power  from  the  resistance  given 
by  the  water  beneath  to  the  lateral  pres- 
sure on  it  by  the  rowers,  who  are  above 
its  Burfaca  A  submarine  boat  below  the 
surface — supposing  ita  rowers  capable  of 
acting  under  water — could  only  be  rowed 
by  a  most  skilful  feathering  of  most  powerful 
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oars.  Sach  oars,  with  sufficient  force 
to  work  them,  have  not  yet  been  annexed  to 
a  balloon.  Otherwise,  the  conditions  of  a 
balloon  are  similar  to  those  of  a  sabmarine 
boat  sufficiently  light  to  remain  suspended 
in  mid-water. 

For  a  balloon  does  not  float  on  the  sur- 
face, but  swims  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean 
of  air,  exactly  as  a  fish  swims  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  difference 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea* water  and 
the  fish  IB  not  great ;  a  slight  effort — aided 
by  the  air-bladder,  when  present — suffices 
to  support  the  fish  at  the  desired  elevation 
above  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  im- 
mense muscular  force  of  the  fish,  relative 
to  its  bulk,  and  its  weight  in  the  water, 
enables  it  to  steer  its  course  at  will 

When  we  can  endow  a  balloon  with  a 
motive  power  as  ^reat,  compared  with  its 
total  weight  and  its  bulk,  as  that  possessed 
by  a  fish,  we  shall  have  achieved  the  direc- 
tion of  balloons — but  in  a  measure  only. 
For  the  aerial  currents  with  which  such  a 
balloon  would  have  to  contend — tornadoes, 
cyclones,  hurricanes — greatly  exceed  in 
velocity  any  known  ocean  or  river  currents 
against  which  fish  are  able  to  make  their 
way. 

The  hope  of  this  most  desirable  consum- 
mation has  given  rise  to  curious  specula- 
tions. In  1855,  Henri  Giffard  plimned  a 
long  balloon,  pointed  at  both  ends,  kept 
rigid  by  a  dorsal  axis  or  backbone,  carry- 
ing a  screw-propeller,  a  rudder,  a  high 
pressure  steam-engine,  with  a  condenser  to 
reproduce  the  water  expended.  The  scheme 
was  to  result  in  a  monster  "  aeronef  "  capa- 
ble of  carrying  one  hundred  persons  with 
sufficient  provisions,  and  of  flying  round 
the  world  in  forty-one  days,  the  journey 
coating  only  ninety-five  francs,  or  less  than 
four  pounds,  per  head.  But  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip  we  know  what  often 
happens. 

An  experiment  on  a  small  scale  pro- 
mised well ;  the  ascent  was  all  right,  but 
the  descent^  contrary  to  Yirgil's  dictum,  was 
not  easy — nay,  was  even  danserous.  The 
whole  construction  pitched  down  on  one 
end.  The  balloon,  escaping  from  its  enclos- 
ing net,  started  off  for  the  upper  regions. 
Notwithstanding  which  trifling  check  to 
his  enterprise,  Giffard  did  not  give  up 
hopes  of  success  on  a  future  attempt  But 
he  was  short  of  three  things  most  useful 
to  inventors — patience,  perseverance,  and 
money.  So  he  took  to  the  management 
of  captive  balloons. 

For  these  and  several  other  particulars  I 


am  indebted  to  a  capital  article,  Les 
Ballons,  by  M.  J.  Jamin,  in  the  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

The  next  step  in  ballooning  was  to  cross 
the  sea,  for  which  there  existed  political 
as  weU  as  scientific  motives.  It  was 
desirable  to  be  able  to  take  a  flight  through 
the  air,  out  of  France  into  England,  with- 
out fear  of  being  arrested  on  the  way. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  rivalry  arose  between 
competing  aeronauts.  Naturally,  Pil&tre 
de  TOzier  expected  to  secure  precedence 
in  this  then  important  matter.  His  tragical 
end  has  been  related  in  an  early  volume 
of  the  oridnal  Household  Words.  He  was 
forestalled  in  his  project  of  crossing  the 
Channel,  though  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  desired,  by  his  countryman,  Blan- 
chard,  who  started  from  Dover  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1785,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Jefferies,  an  Englishman,  who  had  accepted 
the  extraordinary  condition  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  sea  if  the  balloon  required 
easing.  Though  the  voyage  became  risky 
towards  its  close,  Jefferies  escaped  having 
to  swim  to  shora  The  wind  was  favour- 
able, and  landed  them  safely — that  is, 
with  only  a  moderate  allowance  of  bruises 
— in  the  Forest  of  Guines,  about  nine  miles 
south  of  Calais.  Of  course  they  were 
received  at  Calais  with  all  the  honours — 
carriage  and  six,  city  gates  thrown  wide 
open,  bells  rin^g,  flags  flying,  dinner  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  freedom  of  the 
town  in  a  gold  box,  as  befitted  the  brave 
fellows  who,  for  the  first  time,  had  cleared 
the  Strait  through  what  are  called  **  the 
realms  of  air." 

It  is  now  intended  to  celebrate,  at  Guines, 
at  Whitsuntide,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of 
May,  the  centenary  of  Bianchard's  cross* 
ing  the  Channel  As  January  is  hardly 
the  month  for  garden-parties,  even  under 
the  shelter  of  a  wood,  the  date  has  been 
transferred  to  that  of  the  erection  of  the 
column  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
balloon  finally  fell  on  the  tree-tops  of  the 
Forest  of  Gkdnes.  The  column,  at  present 
richly  decorated  with  Nomina  Stultorum, 
who  have  thus  foolishly  left  their  card  on  the 
departed  aeronauts,  is  to  be  renovated, 
whitewashed,  and  probably  scraped  a  little. 
The  car  of  the  balloon,  possessed  by  the 
Calais  Museum,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
exhibited  beside  the  column,  in  order  that 
the  public  may  see  in  what  a  tiny  and 
fragile  walnut-shell  two  adventurous  heroes 
risked  their  lives. 

From  this  spot  a  balloon  ascent  is  to  be 
performed  by  M.  F.  L'Hoste,  who  was  the 
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first  to  pay  us  the  return  balloon-viait  by 
croseinff  the  Channel  from  France  to 
England.  On  this  occasion,  too,  he  pro- 
poses to  come  to  England,  if — for,  in 
ballooning  especially,  man  may  propose, 
but  he  cannot  disposa  The  last  balloon 
visit  to  lis  from  the  Continent,  qoite  unin- 
tentional and  inyoluntary,  was  thus  related 
in  the  Times  of  March  17th : 

*'  Yesterday  morning,  some  labourers  at 
work  in  a  field  near  Bromley  were  con- 
siderably astonished  to  see  a  large  balloon 
bounding  across  some  fields  a  short  dis- 
tance from  them.  It  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  grappling-iron  getting 
entangled  in  a  tree.  The  men  proceeded 
to  the  assistance  of  the  aeronauts,  who 
proved  to  be  M.  Ferdinand  Dubois,  of  the 
Soci^t^  Aeronautique  of  Paris,  and  a 
Belgian  gentleman  named  Farenza.  They 
had  undergone  a  perilous  balloon  adven- 
ture, having  crossed  the  Channel  much 
against  their  wiH,  and  quite  contrary  to 
their  original  intentions.  The  ascent  was 
made  on  Saturday,  a  few  miles  from 
Antwerp,    the    aeronauts    intending,    if 

g:)ssible,  to  descend  somewhere  near 
russels.  All  went  well  until,  M.  Dubois 
throwing  out  ballast,  they  ascended  higher. 
Coming  into  contact  with  a  fresh  current 
of  air,  they  were  carried  in  a  contrary 
direction,  and  at  nightfall  were  carried 
rapidly  out  to  sea.  The  aeronauts,  naturally 
much  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  attract  the 
attention  of  some  vessels  they  saw  beneath 
them.  Falling  in  this,  M.  Dubois  deemed 
it  prudent  to  throw  out  more  ballast,  so 
as  to  secure  as  high  an  ascent  as  was 
deemed  advisable  under  the  circumstances. 
All  the  provisions  they  were  provided 
with  were  some  sandwiches,  biscuits,  two 
flasks  of  brandy,  and  some  water.  These 
they  utilised  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
when  morning  dawned  they  found  them- 
selves far  away  out  at  sea.  For  the  greater 
5 art  of  Sunday  they  were  over  the  sea, 
ut  as  dusk  set  in  they  were  delighted  to 
find  themselves  being  carried  towards 
land.  Yesterday  morning  they  found 
themselves  passing  rapidly  over  a  town, 
which  they  believ^  to  be  Folkestone,  and 
they  descended,  as  has  been  stated,  near 
Bromley." 

The  Guines  fdte  has  some  special  attrac- 
tions which  particularly  recommend  it  to 
holiday-makers  from  populous  cities.  Not 
to  mention  the  Saturday's  ^ conference"  or 
lecture  on  Blanchard's  voyage  and  his  imi- 
tators, by  M,  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle,  which 
will  greatly  interest  those  hearers  who  can 


follow  spoken  French — far  less  easy  than 
to  read  currently  written  or  printed  French 
— ^there  are  other  things  to  tempt  the 
visitor. 

Any  and  every  f^te  can  o£fer  illumina- 
tions, pQot  balloons,  bands  of  music,  fire- 
works, and  so  on ;  but  not  every  f^te  can 
ofier  the  pure  air,  the  bright,  limpid  waters 
of  Ouines,  the  fresh  forest,  carpeted  with 
anemones,  cowslips,  and  periwinkles,  where 
nightingales  are  singing  all  day  as  well  as 
all  night,  and  jays  sound  their  note  of 
alarm  irfaett  the  <!furious  intruder  leaves 
the  open  grassy  glade  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  verdant  thicket  For  rare 
and  beautiful  terrestrial  orchids  are  to  be 
found  there  by  those  who  care  to  search 
for  them  in  season;  the  orchis,  for  instance, 
whose  flower,  aimulates  a  bee;   another, 

Eure  wtiite,  delidously  vaniUa^scented, 
esides  not  a  few  species  of  minor  mark. 
From  the  border  of  this  forest,  the  blue 
sea,  which  Blanchard  and  Jefferies  crossed, 
is  visible  along  the  distant  horizon.  The 
freshness  of  its  breezes  is  felt  on  the  cheek, 
and  inhaled  with  delight  into  the  greedy 
lungs. 

There  will  be  a  great  gathering  of 
peasantry  from  the  interior,  many  of  whom 
regard  a  balloon  with  wonderment  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  those  who  beheld  Pil&tre 
de  Sozier's  initial  launch  upwards. 
Dnruof,  the  aeronaut,  who  with  his  wife 
nearly  lost  their  lives  in  the  North  Sea 
after  an  ascent  from  Calais,  subsequently 
came  to  Ouines  and  made  an  ascent  from 
the  market-place,  wl^re  I  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  spectators.  As  soon  as  the 
balloon  was  fairly  let  loose,  and  while 
Duruof  was  coolly  scattering  handbills  over 
the  heads  of  the  gaping  crowd,  a  peasant 
at  my  elbow  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  men  Dieu ! 
They  have  let  him  go  I  What  would  his 
wife  say  if  she  saw  it?  Wouldn't  she  kick 
up  a  row  at  their  playing  him  such  a  trick 
as  that  t" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  that's  his  wife  up  there, 
looking  out  of  the  first-floor  window.  She 
doesn't  seem  to  be  much  put  out.  She 
knows  that  if  she  were  to  scold  ever  so 
loud,  he  would  very  soon  be  out  of  hear- 
ing." 

My  neighbour  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  if 
secretly  wishing  that  he,  too,  could  be  out 
of  hearing  when  domestic  squalls  and 
storms  arise.  Duruof,  for  this  once,  cut 
his  journey  short,  regaining  terra-flrma  in 
time  to  return  and  sup  with  his  friends  and 
his  expectant,  wife,  who,  I  fancy,  did  not 
scold  mm  at  all.^ 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  BROOK. 

Ths  nlver  brook  if  dancing  li^ht 
All  in  the  golden  sunshine  bright ; 
Across  the  stones  with  moss  bedight, 
Its  curling  eddies  whirl  and  fight, 

In  many  a  lovely  nook ; 
It  murmurs  with  melodious  flow 
Among  the  lilies  white  as  snow, 
As  onward  it  doth  singing  go 
TowMrd  the  mighty  sea  below ; 

Thus  ripples  on  the  brook. 

Oome  to  me,  Love  I   The  day  is  fair, 
And  blossom-scented  is  the  air. 
The  flowers  their  choicest  colours  wear, 
Tifl  beauty  hero,  and  beauty  there, 

Far  as  the  eye  can  see; 
Together  let  us  joyous  sing. 
Whilst  sunny  summer-time  doth  bring 
Fresh  life  and  jo}^  to  everything, 
For  Time,  alas  !  is  on  the  wing ; 

Come,  oome,  my  Love,  to  me  I 

There's  tender  music  in  the  sound 

Of  plaahing  waters  all  around. 

As  o*er  the  pebbles  light  doth  bound — 

So  light  it  scarce  doth  touch  the  ground— 

The  ever-rippling  brook. 
Oh,  Love  I  each  mellow,  dulcet  tone 
Speaks  to  our  souls,  as  nere  we  own 
We  for  each  other  uve  alone ; 
Tlie  secret  of  our  hearts  is  shown. 

And  written  in  Life's  Book. 


OHBOmOLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

WILTSHIRE^ 

Wiltshire  is  no  doubt  the  shire  of  the 
Wikaetan,  the  settlers  in  the  wild — 
although  it  was  sometimes  called  Wil- 
tanscir  from  its  once  chief  settlement  of 
Wilton.  And  WOton  takes  its  name  from 
the  little  river  Willey  that  flows  thereby. 
Bat  anyhow,  river,  town,  and  county  are 
all  suggestive  of  the  wilderness,  and  this 
wilderness  is  still  represented  by  Salisbury 
Plain,  which  retains  a  good  deal  of  its 
early  character]  lonely  and  desolate,  with 
its  crown  of  ancient  mystery  in  far-famed 
Stonehenge.  And  far  and  near  the  hills  are 
scored  wiw  traces  of  prehistoric  man — with 
camps,  and  circles,  and  entrenchments — 
while  mounds  and  barrows  without  number 
rise  on  every  side,  the  burial-places  of  men 
who  fought  with  weapons  of  flint  or  of 
bronza 

Time  out  of  mind  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  Stonehenge  have  been  fiercely  con- 
tested among  antiquarians.  The  traditions 
of  the  Welsh  are  vague  upon  the  matter, 
and  ascribe  the  placing  of  the  stones  in 
their  present  position  to  the  s|^ells  of 
theii^  great  bard  and  enchanter,  Merlin. 
Bat  it  seems  that  from  an  early  date  one 
of  the  great  British  temples  or  perpetud 
choirs  was  estabUshed  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Stonehenge,  and  that  it  became 
one  of  the  centres  of  British  monasticismi 
taking  its  name  from  Emrys  or  Ambrose, 
its  founder.  And  this  monastery  seems  to 
have  been  respected  by  the  Saxon  aettleiB 
on  the  Wild,  who  transferred  the  name  of 
Ambrose  to  their  own  settlement  of  Ames- 
bury — now  a  village,  and  once  the  seat  of 
the  Dake  of  Queensbeny,  not  far  from 
Stonehenga 

In  Wiltshire,  too,  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  British  city  that  became  a  populous 
English  town — a  town  with  its  strong 
casUe,  its  minster,  its  walls,  with  a  colony 
of  stout  burghers  clustered  within,  coming 
into  the  full  light  of  history,  and  yet  even- 
tually abandoned,  and  left  to  the  bats  and 
Qwls.  Old  Sarum  attained  something  like 
fame  half  a  century  or  more  ago  as  a 
typical  specimen  of  a  rotten  borough. 
Certain  men  met  on  a  grassy  mound, 
where  there  was  no  trace  of  human  habita- 
tion, and  elected  two  representatives  at 
the  bidding  of  a  neighbouring  magnate. 
And  yet  the  deserted  mound  was  once  the 
centre  of  busy  civic  Ufa  In  Soman  days 
Old  Sarum  had  been  a  district  metropolis, 
the  centre  of  a  network  of  great  roads, 
stretchine  in  every  direction.  A  hundred 
vears  had  elapsed  from  the  first  hostile 
landing  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  before 
Serebory — the  sere  or  dry  town,  as  dry  as 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  so  named  from 
its  situation  at  a  distance  from  watercourse 
or  river — ^fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Even  then  the  city  was  spared, 
and  remained  an  important  place,  once,  at 
least,  to  witness  the  gathering  of  a  Saxon 
Witan.  The  numerous  Roman  roads  that 
centred  here  made  the  place  a  convenient 
centre  for  such  assemblages.  At  a  later 
date,  the  Conqueror  convened  a  general 
council  of  his  nobles,  to  parcel  out  the 
lands  of  England,  and  settle  that  strict 
feudal  compact  which  has  left  its  traces  to 
the  present  time. 

In  Saxon  times,  there  had  been  no 
bishopric  at  Serebury.  The  primitive 
hierarchy  of  the  native  blood  had  sought 
solitude  and  retirement,  shaded  nooks  by 
stream  and  mead,  such  as  Sherboume  or 
Dorchester.  Bat  the  worldly,  civilised 
Norman  Churchmen  were  not  long  in 
removing  to  more  populous  centresi 
Thus,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  Serebury 
became  a  bishop's  seat,  and  a  cathedriu 
was  built  forthwith — no  doubt  on  the  site 
of  earlier  Saxon  and  British  churches.  A 
strange  city  this  must  have  been,  closely 
shut  in  by  its  enormous  ramparts,  where  the 
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gloomy  Normftn  donjon,  and  the  equally 
gloomy  towers  of  the  massive  cathedral, 
exdaded  the  sonshine  from  the  narrow 
crowded  streets,  where  canons,  students, 
pedlars,  and  rough  men-at-arms  jostled 
each  other  in  promiscuous  confusion.  From 
the  ramparts,  indeed,  a  pleasant  sight  met 
the  eye ;  the  fertile  vidley  of  the  Avon, 
where  the  river,  breaking  through  the  ram- 
parts of  the  hiUs,  pursues  its  winding  way 
towards  the  New  Forest ;  with  here  and 
there  a  village  on  its  banln  marked  by  the 
brighter  green  of  the  surrounding  fields, 
and  the  church  tower  risingdarldy  firom 
among  the  sheltering  trees.  The  sheltered 
valley  below  seemed  a  very  land  of  pro- 
mise to  the  chOly  and  sensitive  Church- 
men, The  canons  shivered  in  their  sur- 
plices as  the  wind  whistled  through  the 
sombre  arcades  of  their  dim  cathedral 
Sometimes,  howling  through  the  openings 
of  the  lantern  tower,  the  storm  would 
overpower  the  voices  of  the  choristers,  as 
if  the  old  heathen  gods,  who  had  been 
worshipped  there  long  ago,  resented  the  per- 
formance of  these  elaborate  Christian  rites. 
And  then  the  water-supply  was  scanty. 

The  art  of  well-sinking  must  have  been 
practised  in  England  long  before  historic 
times,  else  how  account  for  those  ancient 
camps  and  fortresses  on  the  hill-tops,  where 
springs  were  non-existent,  and  where  deep 
wells  must  have  been  the  only  means  of 
supplying  the  garrisons)  However  this 
may  be,  there  were  deep  and  excellent  wells 
in^  the  city  of  Old  Surum;  but  these,  of 
military  necessity,  were  under  the  control 
of  the  castellan,  who  exacted  payment  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  canons  and  towns- 
people; the  first  instance,  perhaps,  of  a 
water-rate  in  our  annals. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  the 
Bishop  resolved  to  transfer  both  church 
and  clergy  to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the 
fertile  vale  below,  and  with  the  consent  of 
King  and  Pope,  the  foundations  of  the 
new  church  of  Salisbury  were  laid,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony,  at  a  spot  near 
the  meeting  of  the  Avon  and  two  of  its 
tributary  streams.  Pandulph,  the  Pope's 
legate,  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first  stone 
in  honour  of  Pope  Honorius ;  the  second 
stone  was  for  the  King,  and  the  third  for 
the  'Archbishop.  The  great  Earl  of  the 
county,  William  Longespee,  laid  the  next 
stone,  and  after  him  his  Countess  wielded 
the  trowel,  and  other  great  nobles  flocked 
to  join  in  the  pious  work,  and  dedicated  a 
part  of  their  revenues  for  seven  years  to 


come  towards  the  expenses  of  the  build- 
ing. In  a  few  years  the  church  had  so  far 
advanced  to  completion  that  a  portion  of  it 
was  consecrated  for  public  service,  and  the 
great  Earl,  who  had  helped  to  lay  its  foun- 
dations, was  the  first  to  be  buried  within 
its  precincts. 

A  rising  city  throve  and  prospered 
about  the  new  cathedral,  and  the  citizens 
of  Old  Sarum  removed  their  dwellings  to 
the  new  site.  The  building  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Avon  in  1244,  and  the  diversion 
of  the  highway,  gave  the  coup  de  gr&ce  to 
Old  Sarum,  whose  buildings  fell  to  decay, 
so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  whole  site  had  become  a  deso- 
late solitude.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Samuel  Pepys,  not  a  romantic  or  imagina- 
tive traveller,  riding  over  the  heath, 
guided  by  the  sight  of  Salisbury  steeple, 
records  :  "  I  saw  a  great  fortification,  and 
there  lights  and  to  it,  and  in  it,  and  find  it 
prodigious,  so  as  to  fright  me  to  be  in  it  all 
alone  at  that  time  of  night.'' 

The  cathedral  of  Saliisbury,  built  from 
the  foundations  during  the  best  period  of 
Gothic  architecture,  is  notable  for  its 
grace  and  finish,  although,  perhaps,  it  lacks 
something  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
irreguhtf  outlines  of  many  mingled  styles. 

Famous  in  history,  but  of  small  account 
at  the  present  time,  is  Clarendon,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  English  kings,  and 
probably  of  British  and  Saxon  kings  before 
them,  with  extensive  foundations,  covering 
sixty  or  seventy  acres,  but  with  only  a 
rude  fragment  in  an  upstanding  state. 
Here  was  held  the  great  council  which 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  at  which 
Becket  and  King  Henry  came  to  logger- 
heads. We  may  call  to  mind,  too,  some 
notable  Earls  of  Clarendon,  whose  tiUe  was 
taken  from  this  deserted  palace. 

Notable,  too,  in  political  history  is  the 
adjoining  village  of  Farley,  whence  sprang 
the  Fox  family,  whose  founder.  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  of  obscure,  if  respectable  parentage, 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  we  Second 
in  his  exile,  and  was  so  succe^ful  in 
financing  the  household  of  the  impecunious 
prince  that  he  was  rewarded  at  the  Sesto- 
ration  with  the  more  lucrative  office  of 
Paymaster -Oeneral  of  the  Forces.  The 
better-known  Charles  James  Fox,  the  great 
Parliamentary  leader,  seems  so  essentituly  a 
modem  figure  that  it  is  rather  startling  to 
find  him  the  grandson  of  oner  Who  had 
been  a  servant  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
a  few  generations  thus  covering  such  a 
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large  space  of  time  and  such  vast  social 
cfafuiges.  Sir  Stephen  largely  benefited  his 
native  village,  boilding  church  and  alms- 
houses, and  leaving  many  memoriak  of  his 
generosity. 

Farther  to  the  south,  on  the  banks  of 
Avon,  lies  Downton,  famed  in  legendary 
lore  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Bogo,  Beirs, 
or  Bevis.  In  evidence  of  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkableof  existing  pre-Norman 
monuments,  known  as  the  Moot,  a  series  of 
immense  eiurthworks,  with  a  conical  mound 
in  the  centre,  the  latter  probably  used 
by  the  Saxons  for  local  and  national 
assemblies,  although  tradition — not  to  be 
despised  in  this  connection  —  ascribes  a 
still  more  ancient  origin  to  the  place,  even 
to  the  days  of  mighty  Arthur  and  his 
table  round.  Another  entrenchment  of 
unknown  origin  and  great  antiquity  is 
known  as  Orim's  Ditch,  and  marks  the 
boundary  of  some  forgotten  kingdom,  while 
farther  to  the  west  the  Arthurian  tradition 
is  continued  in  Garven's  Barrow,  near 
Broad  Chalk : 

That  Garvayn  with  his  old  coortisye, 

who  stOl  abides  in  Fairyland,  although 
now  and  then  he  may  be  permitted  to 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  over  his 
old  hunting-grounds,  still  often  resounding 
to  the  music  of  horn  and  hounds. 

Many  are  the  woods  and  chases  in  this 
southern  part  of  Wilts — a  part  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  broad 
wilderness  of  Salisbury  Plain.  And  traces 
of  the  old  forest  laws  have  come  down  to 
modem  times.  A  great  hunting-ground 
was  Granboiim  Chase,  that  at  one  time 
seems  to  have  joined  the  New  Forest  on 
the  one  side,  while  it  stretched  almost  to 
Salisbury  city  on  the  other.  Thus,  till 
recently,  in  the  fence  month — for  fifbeen 
days  before  Midsummer  Day,  and  for  as 
long  after — every  waggon  and  packhorse 
passing  over  Hamham  Bridge,  close  by 
Salisbury,  was  liable  to  pay  toll  for  the 
benefit  of  the  forester,  on  account  of  the 
disturbance  to  the  deer  while  dropping 
their  fawns.  At  this  period  a  pair  of 
horns  were  fixed  over  the  bridge  as  a 
warning  to  travellers  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  dogs  in  order  in  passing  along 
the  highway* 

Remains  of  the  ancient  forest  exist  in 
the  numerous  parks  and  woods  in  tiiis  part 
of  the  country.  There  is  Wardour,  with 
its  ancient  ruin  and  classic  mansion,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Arundel,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  Waidour  Street,  Soho;    and  a 


little  to  the  north  lies  Fonthill  Abbey,  of 
more  recent  fame  as  the  seat  of  Alderman 
Beckford  and  his  son,  the  eccentric  author 
of  Yathek.  The  glories  of  Fonthill,  built 
by  James  Wyatt  in  lus  best  style  of  debased 
Gothic,  with  a  tower  near  three  hundred 
feet  high,  soon  came  to  an  end.  The  tower 
fell  down  in  1825  with  a  crash  that 
destroyed  the  best  part  of  the  edifice,  and 
there  is  now  little  to  be  seen  of  this  rain 
of  modern  times. 

Near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  county, 
where  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts  meet, 
lies  Mere,  with  its  handsome  church; 
and  still  farther  west,  in  a  nook  that  is 
almost  surrounded  by  Somersetshire,  is 
Stourton,  with  Stourhead  close  by,  with  its 
singular  springs — six  of  them  in  all,  three 
in  Somersetshire  and  three  in  Wilts — which 
form  the  source  of  the  river  Stour;  a  river 
that  follows  a  winding  independent  course 
right  across  the  county  of  Dorset,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Christchurch  Estuary  close  to 
Avonmouth.  And  this  Stourhead,  with  its 
park  and  mansion,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
seats  in  the  kingdom,  a  Saxon  fortress 
lang  syne ;  but  in  modern  times  the  seatDf 
the  Hoares,  whose  name  is  equally  familiar 
in  Fleet  Street  as  in  Wilts. 

Of  this  family  was  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  renowned  for  his  Monumental 
Histories  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Wiltshire, 
— ^monumental  truly  in  size  and  weight — 
the  last  in  six  huge  volumes,  the  thinnest 
of  which  is  a  good  load  for  a  topographical 
student ;  but  a  monument  also  of  a 
rational  employment  of  cultured  leisure 
and  unstinted  wealth.  Of  his  own  pros- 
perous and  unchequered  career  the  historian 
gives  a  short  sketch.  "  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  my  youth  I  was  initiated  in  the 
business  of  our  family  bank,  till  my  grand- 
&ther  removed  me  from  it  and  gave  up  to 
me,  durine  his  own  lifetime,  all  his  landed 
property.'^  But  during  all  his  long  life, 
the  chief  delight  of  this  worthy  baronet 
was  in  the  hutory  and  traditions  of  his 
own  county. 

Visitors  to  Salisbury  Cathedral  will 
notice  the  fine  effigy  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
among  the  monuments  of  the  worthies  of 
the  county.  There  may  also  be  noticed  a 
plain  altar  tomb,  in  memory  not  of  a 
worthy  indeed,  but  of  one  of  the  former 
lords  of  Stourton,  to  which  attaches  a 
strange  and  sinister  interest  Six  open- 
ings in  the  tomb  represent  the  six  springs 
of  Stour,  which  the  lords  of  Stourton  bore 
in  their  coat-ofarms.  Till  within  the 
present  century  there  was  suspended  over 
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the  tomb  a  wire  noose,  which  significantly 
conveyed  to  the  passer-by  the  fact  that  he 
who  rested  below  had  been  hanged. 
The  story  of  Lord  Stonrton's  fate,  apart 
from  its  tragic  interest^  conveys  such  a 
corioiis  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  district  which  formed  the  scene 
of  its  occnrrence,  that  it  may  be  well  to 
tell  here  an  ofb-told  tale  that  may  now  have 
become  new  again  from  its  very  antiquity. 

We  most  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Edwara 
the  Sixth,  when  every  parish,  and  almost 
every  household,  was  divided  against 
itself  by  unhappy  religious  dissen- 
sions. Charles,  Lord  Stourton,  was  the 
son  of  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
captains,  who  had  lost  his  life  at  the 
siege  of  "BuUen,"  and  his  mother  bad  been 
one  of  those  proud  and  aspiring  Dudleys 
into  whose  generous  veins  some  malignant 
fairy  seems  to  have  squeezed  a  drop  of 
black  and  murderous  blood.  His  high 
connections  brought  Lord  Stourton  into 
active  political  we;  he  voted  frequently 
in  the  royal  council,  generally  in  a  sense 
opposite  to  the  Beformation,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  who  cast  to  his  death  the  ill- 
fated  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset  The 
example  of  his  noble  relations,  who  unhesi- 
tatingly did  to  death  any  who  came  in 
their  way,  although  preferably  by  due  form 
of  law,  encouraged,  no  doubt,  in  Lord 
Stourton  a  certain  unscrupulous,  arbitrary 
way  of  action,  that  was  likely  to  prove 
inconvenient  in  private  life.  And  in  his 
private  life  he  had  many  things  to  try  him. 
Old  Evergreen,  his  father,  had  married 
again,  late  in  life — ^the  Lady  Elizabeth 
having  been  conveyed  to  the  tomb — a 
young  wife,  doubtless,  one  Mistress  Ryce, 
according  to  the  record — probably  a  stirring, 
black-eyed  Welsh  Dame  Rhys.  And  the 
old  man  had  left  to  Madame  Rhys  the 
greater  part  of  his  disposable  goods  and 
chattels,  while,  backed  up  by  the  steward 
of  the  estate,  one  Hartgill,  she  seems  even 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  family 
mansion,  and  hela  it  against  Lord  Stourton 
vi  et  armis. 

Here,  however,  Lord  Stourton  had  the 
law  on  his  side,  and  he  succeeded  in 
turning  out  Madame  Rhys,  who  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Hartgill,  the  steward. 
Now,  this  Hartgill  had  been  once  a 
favourite  retainer  of  Lord  Charles.  He 
had  killed  a  man  in  a  broil,  it  is  said,  and 
was  therefore  glad  of  such  a  powerful  pro- 
tector. On  his  part  Lord  Charles  was 
glad  to  enlist  a  man  with  suchi  strong  recom- 
mendations in  his  favour,  and  treated  him 


well,  and  even  went  to  the  expense  of  ten 
groats  in  masses,  to  clear  Master  Hartgill 
of  the  sin  of  homicide.  Thus  it  was  the 
terrible  ingratitude  of  the  man  that  angered 
Lord  Stourton  to  madness,  when  he  who 
had  risen  under  his  patronage  to  be  steward, 
and  whom  he  had  put  as  a  sort  of  locum 
tenensinto  themanorof  Kilmington — ^which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  which 
he  could  not  conscientiously  hold  himself — 
should  turn  round  and  defy  him.  However, 
his  lordship  determined  to  be  reasonable 
and  conciliatory,  and,  going  to  Hartgill's 
house  with  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  stout 
fellows  at  his  heels,  he  put  it  to  his  old 
retamer  calmly  :  Will  you  and  Dame  Rhys 
enter  into  a  bond,  under  such  and  such 
tremendous  penalties,  that  she  shall  never 
marry  again,  or  take  her  ill-got  belong- 
ings into  the  house  of  a  stranger) 
Hartgill  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
this,  and  my  lord  took  his  refusal  in  high 
dudgeon. 

On  Whit  Sunday,  in  the  morning,  when 
service  was  going  on,  no  doubt  according 
to  the  new  prayer-book — ^for  the  Hartgills 
were  staunch  for  the  Reformation — Lord 
Charles  came  to  Kilmington  Church  with 
a  great  many  men  armed  with  bows  and 
guns ;  when  John  Hartgill,  the  steward's 
son,  a  tall,  lusty  young  gentieman,  hearing 
the  dash  of  arms  outside,  drew  his  sword, 
and  cut  his  way  through  the  host  in  the 
churchyard  to  his  father's  house.  Divers 
shots  were  made  at  him,  but  he  escaped 
them  all,  and,  arming  himself  with  a  long- 
bow, and  causing  a  woman-servant  to  follow 
him  with  a  cross-bow  and  gun,  the  brave 
youth  drove  Lord  Charles  aild  the  bulk  of 
his  men  out  of  the  churchyard.  But  a 
portion  of  the  assailants  had  entered  the 
church  in  search  of  the  father,  who,  being 
old  and  scant  of  breath,  thought  no  shame 
to  take  refuge  in  the  church-tower  with 
his  wife  and  three  or  four  serving-men, 
where  they  barricaded  themselves  against 
their  assailants.  John,  seeing  how  matters 
stood,  hailed  his  father  in  the  tower,  and 
asked  him  what  he  should  do  now.  "  Ride 
away  to  Court  and  tell  the  council  how  I 
am  used,"  cried  the  old  man.  And  John, 
having  hastily  provisioned  the  tower  with 
such  victuals  as  could  be  hauled  up  by 
ropes,  took  horse  and  rode  off  for  London, 
or  Windsor,  or  where  the  Court  might  be, 
and  laid  complaint  before  the  council. 
The  council  acted  with  promptitude,  and 
sent  the  sheriff  of  Somerset  to  the  scene 
with  all  haste. 

The  sheriff  arrived  at  Kilmington  on  the 
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Wednesday  and  released  old  Hartgill  from 
the  church-tower,  where  he  had  been 
besieged  all  this  tima  Lord  Stoorton 
did  not  venture  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
King's  officer,  and  accompanied  the  sheriff 
to  London,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Fleet  j  but  there  he  tarried  not  long.  His 
friends  in  the  council  were  too  powerful 
for  the  Hartgills,  and  when  my  lord  was 
released  he  hastened  home  to  take  his 
revenge. 

And  thus,  during  all  King  Edward's 
rei^,  Lord  Stourton  continued  his  malice 
against  the  Hartgilb,  seizing  com  and 
cattle  whenever  he  could  lay  hands  upon 
them,  so  that  the  family  dared  stay  no  longer 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  took  refuge 
elsewhera 

When  King  Edward  was  dead,  however, 
the  Hartgills,  in  person,  made  humble  suit 
to  Queen  Mary  for  justice,  when  she  was 
lying  at  Basing  End,  in  Hampshira  Lord 
Stourton,  as  a  zealous  Catholic,  was  in 
personal  favour  with  the  Queen,  notwith- 
standinff  his  connection  with  the  Dudleys, 
while  the  Hartgills,  being  of  the  Puritan 
persuasion,  could  hardly  expect  much 
favour.  But,  with  all  her  faults,  Mary  had 
a  royal  sense  of  justice,  and  she  called  on 
Lord  Stourton  to  make  amenda  And  so 
my  lord  promised  that  if  the  Hartgills 
would  come  home  and  desire  his  good-will 
— a  relic  of  the  almost-forgotten  homage 
due  to  the  lord  of  the  fee — ^he  would  take 
them  under  his  protection  and  restore  all 
their  goods  and  chattela  Upon  this  the 
Hartgills  rode  homewards,  taking  a  witness 
to  their  submission,  but  were  set  upon  on 
the  way  by  Lord  Stourton's  men,  who  left 
John  Hartgill  for  dead  by  the  roadside, 
while  the  father  and  his  friend  escaped 
unhurt 

John,  however,  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  and  haled  Lord  Stourton  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  which  imposed  a  fine  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hartgills,  and  committed 
my  lord  once  more  to  the  Fleet.  Lord 
Stourton,  however,  soon  got  his  liberty  on 
baU,  and  rode  away  to  spend  his  Christmas 
at  Stourton.  Then  he  sent  word  to  the 
Harteills  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  them 
the  Star  Chamber  money,  and  desired  to 
come  to  an  end  of  all  disputes,  if  they 
would  appoint  a  meeting.  The  Hartgills, 
still  doubting,  as  was  natural  enough, 
his  lordship's  disposition,  appointed  the 
Monday  after  Twelfth  Day,  in  Kilmington 
Church  porch — a  very  usual  place  to  receive 
and  pay  legal  obligationa  And  Lord 
Stourton  was  punctual  to  his  tryst,  but| 


came  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  servants  of  his 
own,  and  a  great  company  of  knights, 
justices,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  all  i^ut 
sixty  in  number. 

It  says  something  for  the  state  of  manners 
in  the  west,  that  the  sight  of  all  these 
knights  and  justices,  so  far  from  reassuring 
the  Hartgills,  filled  them  with  dismav. 
With  just  forebodings,  they  could  hardly 
be  prevailed  upon  to  approach,  but  came 
forth  at  last  upon  the  word  of  the  knights 
and  justices  tnat  no  harm  should  befall 
them.  My  lord  had  taken  his  station  at 
the  door  of  the  church-house — ^the  usual 
meeting-place  of  the  village  council,  where 
they  feasted  afterwards  —  as  vestrymen 
have  done  in  later  timea 

My  lord  had  spread  his  baits;  a  bag  of 
money  and  sundry  papers  appeared  on  the 
table  before  him.  They  should  have  their 
money,  every  penny  of  it,  as  the  Hart- 
gills approached ;  but,  first,  my  lord  would 
know  them  to  be  true  men.  These  words 
were  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  Lord 
Stourton  and  his  men,  who  closed  in  upon 
the  unfortunate  Hartgilla  "  I  attach  you 
of  felony,"  roared  his  lordship ;  and  this 
chai*ge  was  held  to  absolve  the  Imights  and 
justices  from  their  pledged  word.  The  Hart- 
gills were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thus 
left  prisoners  at  the  parsonage;  while 
John's  wife,  who  had  come  to  her  hus- 
band's help,  was  brutally  cut  down  by 
Lord  Stourton.  Some  form  of  law  was 
preserved  in  all  this  lawlessness ;  for  the 
Hartgills  were  dragged  to  a  house  near 
Stourton,  and  there  examined  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace — ^friends  of  my  lord — 
who  made  out  a  mittimus  to  send  them  to 
gaol.    But  Lord  Stourton,  knowine  how 

Eoor  an  account  he  could  make  of  idl  this 
efore  the  council,  now  gave  rein  to  his 
murderous  passion.  At  night  he  sent  four 
of  his  servants  to  bring  the  Hartgills  before 
him,  bidding  them  significantly  knock  the 
captives  on  the  head  if  they  were  trouble- 
some. 

And  then  the  old  man  and  his  son  were 
dragged  forth  and  knocked  on  the  head 
with  dubs,  while  my  lord  stood  at  the  door 
of  his  gallery,  which  was  scarce  a  quoit's  cast 
from  the  place  of  execution.  The  bodies 
of  the  victims  were  dragged  to  his  lord- 
ship's feet,  when,  as  they  stirred  and 
groaned,  he  bade  the  others  cut  their 
throata  And  when  this  was  done,  one  at 
least  of  the  poor,  brutal  hinds  who  had 
too  faithfully  done  their  master's  bidding, 
awoke  to  the  horror  of  the  deed. 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  this  is  a  pitiful  sight  1 " 
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cried  the  repentant  murderer.  "Had  I 
thought  that  I  now  think  before  the  thing 
was  Qone,  your  whole  land  could  not  have 
won  me  to  Bach  a  deed." 

But  Lord  Stourton  bade  the  men  take 
heart,  for  it  was  no  more  than  killing  two 
sheep. 

At  the  foot  of  the  gallery-stairs  was  a 
pit  or  dungeon,  belonging  to  the  old  castle, 
and  into  this  the  bodies  were  thrown; 
while  two  of  the  men  were  let  down  with 
ropes  into  the  dreadful  oubliette  and 
buried  the  bodies  deep  beneath  stones  and 
rubbish. 

But  justice  was  at  last  aroused,  and 
those  who  had  been  the  wicked  lord's 
accomplices  now  hastened  to  denounce  him. 
And  presently  we  find  Lord  Stourton 
arraigned  at  Westminster  Hall,  before  the 
judges  and  divers  of  the  council.  Sullenly  he 
held  his  tongue,  and  mutely  refused  to  plead, 
till  the  Chief  Justice  sternly  declared  that 
if  he  would  not  answer,  he  should  be  pressed 
to  death.  He  made  no  further  defence, 
and,  cast  by  his  own  words,  was  condemned 
to  dia  And  from  the  Tower  the  sheriff  of 
his  county  took  him,  and  they  rode  by 
leisurely  stages  towards  Salisbury,  and 
there,  in  the  early  morning.  Lord  Stourton 
was  hung — with  a  silken  rope,  it  is  said — 
with  one  of  his  men  by  his  side.  The  other 
three  ruffians  were  hanged  on  the  scene  of 
their  crima  And  thus  ended  a  tragedy 
that  made  a  great  impression  on  the  men 
of  the  west,  although  it  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  county  gentry 
was  rather  with  "  this  unfortunate  noble- 
man," as  he  is  euphemistically  called  by 
the  historian  of  Wilts,  although  at  best  but 
a  cowardly  ruffian,  than  with  the  victims  of 
his  crime. 

A  narrow  belt  of  fertile  land  connects 
the  two  sections  of  Wiltshire,  otherwise  so 
completely  severed  by  the  wild  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,  with  Heytesbury  (locally  known 
as  Holdsbury),  Warminster,  and  Westbury, 
as  so  many  stages  in  the  highway  that  leads 
to  the  local  capital  of  Trowbridge — a  dis- 
trict, this,  where  the  cloth  trade  still  sur- 
vives, and  makes  head  against  the  competi- 
tion of  Yorkshire  and  &e  Continent^  and 
which  has  preserved  for  West  of  England 
cloths  the  reputation  they  enjoy.  Then 
we  come  to  Bradford,  which  is  the  Broad- 
ford  over  the  river  Avon — the  Bristol 
Avon,  that  is  —  while,  a  little  higher  up 
the  river,  we  come  to  Melksham,  an  ancient 
town  that^  after  many  ups  and  downs,  has 
attained  to  some  prosperity  as  an  agricul- 
tural centre.    The  mineral  waters  which 


abound  in  the  neighbourhood  suggested 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  rival  settlement 
to  that  of  Bath;  but  fashion  refused  to 
transfer  its  favours  to  the  new  spa,  and 
the  baths  and  pump-room  have  been  turned 
to  other  uses. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Melksham  runs 
a*  well-defined  Roman  road  connecting 
Bath  and  Marlborough,  with  the  remains  of 
an  intermediate  station  at  Heddington, 
where  many  Roman  relics  have  been  dis- 
covered. Not  far  distant  is  Bowood,  the 
seat  of  the  Pettys,  a  family  which  sprang 
from  the  great  clothing  industry,  the  first 
of  whom  to  attain  celebrity  being  Sir 
William,  Physician-General  to  the  Araiy  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Royal  Society.  Bowood 
itself  formed  part  of  the  great  forest 
called  Pewsham,  and  was  disafforested  in 
the  days  of  the  great  Oliver.  The  deer 
with  which  the  wood  was  stocked  had  to 
be  conveyed  to  Spy  Park,  through  Locks- 
hill  Heath,  across  which  it  is  said  that  the 
clothiers  of  the  neighbourhood  constructed 
a  way  skirted  with  broadcloth,  along  which 
the  herd  were  safely  driven. 

Laycock  Abbey  is  close  by — an  interest- 
ing mansion,  embodying  the  remains  of 
the  old  nunnery,  with  its  cloisters,  offices, 
and  refectory,  while  the  bell  that  softly 
sounds  the  hours  is  the  matin-bell  that 
called  the  nuns  to  prayer.  The  nunnery 
was  founded  bv  Ela,  the  widow  of  William 
Longespee,  a  dame  devout  and  fair,  whom 
the  King's  justicier,  Hugh  de  Burgh,  it  is 
said,  attempted  to  corrupt  during  her  hus- 
band's lifetime ;  but,  failing  in  his  purpose, 
he  poisoned  Earl  William,  who  certainly 
died  with  suspicious  suddenness  after  par- 
taking of  a  feast  of  reconciliation  with  the 
enemy  of  his  domestic  peace.  The  Earl, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  the  Second  and  Fair  Rosamond,  to 
whom  tradition  has  ascribed  a  like  tragic 
ending.  Dame  Ela,  however,  remained 
faithful  to  her  husband's  memory,  and  in 
the  end  took  the  veil  in  her  own  convent, 
of  which  she  became  Lady  Abbess. 

On  the  extreme  border  of  the  county 
hereabouts  is  the  pretty  valley  of  Box, 
with  Boxbrook  flowing  through  it,  and  the 
fJBkmous  tunnel  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way burrowing  beneath.  Near  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  is  Corsham,  with  its  ancient 
hospital,  of  which  Hasted,  the  Kentish 
topographer,  was  once  the  master.  The 
parish  church,  too,  is  ancient  and  fine,  and 
Corsham  Court,  the  seat  of  the  Methuen 
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family,  is  a  well-known  show-plaoe,  with  a 
good  collection  of  pictures. 

To  the  westward,  the  Fosseway  forms, 
for  a  couple  of  mUesi  the  division  between 
Wilts  and  Gloucester,  and  thei\  lies  in 
Wiltshire  altogether  till  near  Malmesbury, 
where  it  again  forms  the  boundary-line  for 
a  spaca  At  Malmesbury,  the  famous  abbey 
is  represented  by  portions  of  its  once  mag- 
nificent church,  which  now  form  the  parish 
church.  "  Where  the  choir  was  is  now 
grass-grown,  where  anciently  were  buried 
kings  and  great  men;  King  Athelstan's 
grave  now  an  asparagus-bed,"  writes  John 
Aubrey,  the  antiquary;  and  this  is  a 
reminder  that  we  are  now  in  Aubrey's 
county,  although  he  is  better  known  as  the 
author  of  a  perambulation  of  Surrey. 

Aubrey  was  bom  at  Easton  Piercy,  not 
far  from  here,  in  1629,  and  some  of  hiB 
gossiping  notes  about  his  own  neighbour- 
hood are  interesting.  Draycot  House  was 
not  far  off,  which  Aubrey  remembered  as 
the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Long,  a  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's, "  and  was  the  first  who 
brought  tobacco  into  use  in  Wilts.  In 
those  days  the  gentry  had  silver  pipes.  The 
ordinary  sort  made  use  of  a  walnut-shell 
and  a  strawe" — a  hint  here  for  modem 
pipe-makers.  ''Within  these  thirty-five 
years  it  was  scandalous  for  a  divine  to  take 
tobacco."  Li  those  days  tobacco  was  worth 
its  weight  in  silver,  and,  says  Aubrey,  "  I 
have  heard  some  of  our  old  yeomen  neigh- 
bours say  that  when  they  went  to  Malmes- 
bury or  G  hippenham  ,they  culled  their  biggest 
shillings  to  lay  in  the  scale  against  tobacca" 

And  Aubrey  dwells  with  regret  on  the 
former  state  of  the  county  before  it  was 
cut  up  by  enclosures.  "  This  county  was 
then  a  lovely  compain.  In  my  remem- 
brance much  hath  been  enclosed,  and  every 
year  more  and  mora  There  was  then  a 
world  of  labouring  people  maintayned  by 
the  plough.  There  were  no  rates  for  the 
poore  even  in  my  grandfather's  dales,  for 
the  church  ale  at  Witsuntide  did  their 
business." 

Quaint,  too,  is  the  story  of  how  Newnton 

Earish  got  its  common.  "  King  Athelstan 
aving  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Danes 
by  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  riding  to  recreate  himself,  found  a 
woman  bayting  of  her  cowe  upon  the 
way  called  the  Fosse,  which  is  a  famous 
Boman  way  that  goes  from  Gomwall  to 
Scotland.  This  woman  sat  on  a  stoole, 
with  the  cowe  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the 
legge^  of  the  stoole.  The  manner  of  it 
occasioned  the  King  to  ask  why  she  did  so. 


She  answered  the  King  that  they  had  no 
common  belonging  to  ^e  town.  The 
Queen  being  then  in  his  company,  by  their 
consent  it  was  granted  tbit  tiie  town 
should  have  so  much  ground  as  the  woman 
would  ride  round  upon  a  bare-ridged 
horse."  The  sood  woman  undertook  the 
task,  and  earned  it  safely  through,  since 
which  time  Newnton  has  had  its  common, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  perhaps  later,  commemorated 
the  gift  yearly  by  a  kind  of  feast,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  which  was  "a 
mayd  of  the  town,  with  a  ghirland  round 
her  neck,"  who  is  to  be  kisMd  three  timee 
by  a  l>achelor  of  some  other  parish,  who, 
in  his  turn,  ''  wears  the  ghirland,  and  is 
kissed  by  the  mayd.**  Then  there  was  a 
prayer,  and,  in  the  end,  a  big  supper. 

The  wild  country  begins  again  as  we 
approach  Marlborough  with  her  stretching 
downs,  and,  on  the  way,  a  relic  of  pre- 
historic times  in  a  wonderful  stone 
circle  at  Avebury;  not  so  imposing  as 
Stonehenge,  as  meadows,  cottages,  and 
enclosures  now  occupy  the  site,  but  more 
extensive,  and  betokening  some  high  cere- 
monial purpose — ^whether  of  Druidic  rite 
or  some  still  more  ancient  cultus,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  But  enough  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  to  fill  many  portly  volumes, 
and  that  without  arriving  at  any  thoroughly 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

LADY   LOVELACE. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

Then  all  those  assembled  there,  looking 
one  into  the  other's  face,  drew  a  long 
breatL 

They  felt  as  spectators  of  an  acted 
tragedy  feel  sometimes  when  the  curtain 
drops  on  the  closing  scene,  the  lights  are 
turned  ap,  and  thing,  become  comfortable 
and  commonplace  once  mora 

In  very  troth,  although  madness  had 
shone  in  Mrs.  Thome's  eyes,  could  be  heard 
in  her  voice  and  seen  in  her  every  gesture, 
it  was  withal  a  madness  so  dignified,  com- 
posed, methodical,  they  dared  not  think  of 
her  as  some  half-dazed,  half-crazed  lunatic, 
uttering  wild  ravings,  but  rather  as  some 
^and,  tragic  actress,  who^  carried  away  by 
intensity  of  emotion,  over-did  her  part 

Uncle  Hugh  was  the  first  to  recover  his 
powers  of  speech. 

"  Of  course  she  is  mad — utterly  mad,** 
he  muttered ;  *'  but  she  won't  be  able  to 
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find  her  caxriage — ^noarly  everyone  seems 
going  just  now.  Td  better  see  after  her,  I 
suppose;"  and  he  forthwith  departed, 
grambling  in  his  heart  at  himself  all  the 
way  downstaizs  for  having  been  such  a 
fool,  when  he  settled  down  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  not  to  have  tamed  misogynist 
also,  and  kept  dear  of  the  female  sex,  one 
and  alL  "  From  Eve  downwards,  all  the 
misery  and  discomfort  in  the  world  could 
be  traced  to  their  fingers,"  and  so  fortL 

"Come,  let  us  go,  Edie,"  said 
Colonel  Wickham,  drawing  £die*s  arm 
within  his.  ''I  should  say  the  flavour  had 
gone  out  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
now  for  you.'' 

Edie  hesitated  only  a  moment  to  take 
one  long  steady  look  at  ElUnor,  who,  white 
and  silent,  still  stood  within  the  smaller 
room  exactly  in  the  posture  in  which  she 
had  placed  herself  to  receive  Mrs.  Thome's 
maledictions.  She  was  terribly  unnerved — 
Edie  could  see  that,  and  had  to  steady  her- 
self against  a  small  table  with  her  hand. 

Phu  stooped  to  pick  up  the  two  letters 
still  lying  at  her  feet,  crumpling  them  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  as  he  did  so. 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  said  Ellinor  faintly ; 
"  I  wish  to  keep  them ; "  and  in  spite  of 
Phil's  demur  she  closed  her  trembling 
fingers  tightly  over  theuL 

It  was  an  odd  situation — old  loves,  new 
loves,  first  loves,  and  last  loves  thus  brought 
withm  a  few  inches  of  each  other  on  the 
same  s(|uare  of  carpet,  each  with  a  heart 
full  of  jarring,  disturbing  memories,  each 
with  a  future  so  full  of  portent  they  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  look  it  in  the  face. 
An  altogether  overstrained  situation  for 
them  one  and  alL  Time,  however,  was 
not  given  them  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  for 
the  music  again  paused,  there  came  the 
rustling  of  i^ts  and  tread  of  feet  along 
the  rooms  and  passages  once  more — a  few 
stra^^lers  wandered  in  at  the  farther 
door. 

"Gome,  Edie,"  said  Colonel  Wickham 
once  more ;  "  the  sooner  we  get  away  the 
better  now." 

Edie,  with  an  effort^  rose  from  her  chair. 
For  tiie  moment  her  own  heartaches 
seemed  to  sink  into  insignificance.  Beside 
Mrs.  Thome's,  indeed,  they  must  have 
been  as  pin-pricks  to  sabre-cuts.  Mad 
that  bereaved  mother  might  be — perhaps 
was — ^yet  there  was  that  in  her  madness 
which,  to  Edie's  mind,  at  any  rate,  bore 
witness  to  the  foundation  on  fact  of  those 
awful  accusations  she  had  brought  against 
Ellinor. 


Edie's  movement  seemed  to  act  as  a 
tonic  on  Ellinor.  She  made  a  huge  efibrt 
— a  visible  one,  for  Edie  could  see  the  deep 
breath  she  drew,  the  tightening  and  clasp- 
ing of  her  hands  together  to  stay  their 
trembling.  Then  she  came  forward  with 
as  sweet  and  serene  a  smile  as  woman's 
lips  could  wear. 

*•  It's  '  How  do  you  do '  and  '  Good-bye ' 
in  one  breath,  I'm  afraid,  is  it  noti  I 
hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  evening, 
Edie,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 

The  time  was  getting  so  short  now,  not 
one  opportunity  would  she  let  slip  of 
triumphing  over  those  who  had  lovers,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  keep  them. 

Also  it  behoved  her  to  show,  not  only 
to  Edie,  but  to  everyone  who  had  eyes 
wherewith  to  admire  her,  how  little  shaken 
she  had  been  by  Mrs.  Thome's  wild  denun- 
ciations and  Lucy's  abrapt  departure. 

Edie  made  no  reply,  did  not  o£fer  to 
take  the  outstretched  hand. 

Friends  of  Colonel  Wickham  coming 
into  the  room  at  that  moment,  he  was 
called  upon  to  exchange  civilities  with 
them. 

It  was  altogether  a  new  experience  to 
Ellinor  to  have  her  extended  hand  un- 
appreciated. Edie  should  pay  for  her 
obtuseness. 

"  I  am  afraid  poor  Mrs.  Thome's  wild 
ravings  must  have  scared  you ;  you  will  be 
glad  to  get  home,  won't  you )  Shall  I  ask 
Phil  to  take  you  down  to  your  carriage  1 
Colonel  Wickham  seems  engaged  with  his 
friends." 

Not  six  months  ago  a  speech  of  this  sort 
would  have  brought  forth  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  retorts  from  Edie's  lips,  or,  at 
any  rate,  one  that  would  haVe  equalled  a 
March  north-east  wind  for  its  cutting 
bitterness;  but  to-night,  somehow,  Edie 
seemed  careless  alike  of  sarcasm  or  innuendo. 
Her  face  grew  very  white,  very  solemn ; 
her  eyes  seemed  full  of  a  deep  pitiful- 
ness. 

"  Poor  Ellinor — ^poor  Ellinor! "  she  said 
in  low,  strained  tonea  "  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  pity  yoa" 

Her  eyes  wandered  (or  just  one  moment 
from  the  beautiful,  brilliant  face  confront- 
ing her  to  that  of  fotlom-lookinff  Phil,  who 
stood  a  little  in  the  rear,  moodQy  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  and  she  repeated 
once  more  with  even  a  sadder  accent  than 
before : 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity 
you  1 " 

And  in  very  troth  at  that  moment  it 
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Beemed  to  the  girl,  as  she  thought  of 
Rodney  Thome's  death,  of  his  mother's 
madness,  of  Phil's  enthralment,  and  her 
own  empty  heart,  that  the  woman  at  whose 
door  these  sorrows  were  to  be  laid  might 
well  be  pitied  for  the  heavy  reckoning  that 
must  be  in  store  for  her. 

Ellinor  drew  back  startled.  Mrs. 
Thome's  denunciations  had  shaken  her 
nerves;  Edie's  pity  cut  her  to  the  heart 

Phil,  looking  up  at  that  moment,  saw 
thus  standing  face  to  &ce,  his  old  love  and 
his  new  one. 

For  one  instant  there  came  a  tamoltaons 
rash  of  old  memories,  hopes,  longings.  It 
seemed  as  though,  in  spite  of  everything, 
Edie  must  belong  to  him  still,  as  though 
there  and  then  he  must  get  back  possession 
of  her,  let  who  would  say  nay.  But  the 
next,  Ellinor's  beautiful  eyes  looking  up 
into  his  had  said  "  Back  "  to  all  the  old 
hopes,  memories,  and  longings,  as  one  with 
enchanter's  wand  might  say  to  the  rough, 
encroaching  waves  that  threatened  to  curl 
round  his  feet 

**  Come,  waltz  with  me,"  she  whispered 
softly.  '<  It  will  be  my  first  waltz  to-night 
— my  last  this  year.    Gome  ! " 

Edie  spoke  never  a  word  during  the 
short  drive  home,  but  when  she  kissed  her 
pood-night  to  her  father  she  rather  startled 
him  by  saying  a  little  abruptly : 

"  I  think  ^ter  all,  papa,  you  are  right, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  back  to  Stanham 
the  better  it  will  be.  I  don't  mind  if  we 
pack  up  and  set  off  to-morrow." 

CHAPTER   LIII. 

The  extraordinary  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Thome  at  Miss  Yorke's  ball  naturally  was 
the  subject  of  much  comment,  and  received 
the  usual  amount  of  attention  for  the  usual 
nine  days.  All  sorts  of  wild  rumours  were 
afloat  concerning  it  That  the  lady  was 
mad — hopelessly  mad,  everyone  was  ready 
to  admit,  and  everyone  agreed  with  every- 
one else  that  it  was  a  pity  some  of  the  poor 
lady's  intimate  friends  or  relatives  had  not 
interfered  and  prevented  her  making  an 
exhibition  of  herself.  Of  the  exact  reason 
for  her  disturbance  of  the  luurmony  of 
EUinor's  ball,  scarcely  anyone  seemed  to 
have  any  distinct  idea.  Thanks  to  the 
intervention  of  Uncle  Hugh  and  Colonel 
Wiokham,  very  few  of  the  guests  had 
heard  the  half  of  what  Mrs.  Thome  had  to 
say,  and  those  who  had  heard  ^e  half,  from 
their  own  imagination  evolved  another  half, 
making  a  whole  as  unlike  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case  as  could  weU  be  imagined. 


Concerning  Lucy  Selwyn,  the  wildest 
reports  were  spread  abrosud.  Here  people 
had  to  trast  entirely  to  their  powers  of 
invention ;  very  few  were  in  possession  of 
the  facts  of  her  real  relationship  to  the 
dead  Rodney.  She  had  generally  been 
supposed  to  be  a  companion  to  Miss  Yorke, 
and  a  dependent  on  her  bounty.  Lucy's 
naturally  timid,  unassumine  deportment 
had,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  given 
rise  to  this  idea.  Now,  by  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  opinion,  she  waa  set  down 
to  be  an  heiress  whom  Mrs.  Thome 
had  destined  for  Rodney's  wife,  but  who 
had  somehow,  through  Ellinor's  machina- 
tions, been  cajoled  from  her  destiny.  So 
Mrs.  Thome  had  swooped  down  upon  the 
pair,  carried  Lucy  off,  and  given  Ellinor 
"  a  piece  of  her  mind." 

These  were  some  of  the  more  connected 
of  the  many  extravagant  rumours  that 
went  the  round  of  the  clubs  and  drawing- 
rooms  towards  the  end  of  that  London 
season.  In  the  nature  of  things  they  only 
reached  the  ears  of  the  persons  most  con- 
cemed  in  the  matter  in  disjointed  frag- 
ments or  whispered  innuendoea  Even  these 
fragments  and  innuendoes,  minute  as  they 
were,  disturbed  Ellinor's  peace  of  mind  not 
a  littla 

Talked  about  she  always  had  been — those 
who  stand  head  and  shoulders  higher  than 
the  crowd  must  expect  to  be;  also,  no 
doubt,  envious  tongues  had  always  been 
willing  to  spread  abroad  spitefdl  litde 
stories  about  her  and  her  doings.  She  had 
taken  good  care,  however,  by  paying 
Bcrapulous  attention  to  the  convention- 
alities of  life,  never  to  give  substance  or 
colour  to  these  spiteful  little  stories,  and 
they  had  consequently  died  a  natmral 
death.  But  who,  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  and  reason  could  expect  so  easy  and 
painless  an  ending  to  these  reports  which 
Mrs.  Thome  had  so  absurdly  emphasised 
by  her  wild  extravagances  f  It  was  annoy- 
ing and  irritating  to  the  last  degree,  more 
especially  so  at  that  time,  with  the  pro- 
gramme she  had  sketched  for  herself  only 
three  parts  played  out  She  grew  morose, 
silent  to  all  about  her  (except  Phil),  denied 
herself  to  all  visitors,  and  began  to  think 
in  her  own  heart  that  the  sooner  the  last 
act  in  that  programme  was  begun  the 
better. 

Far  otherwise  it  was  with  Lucy  Selwyn. 
She  had  not  been  brought  up  in  a  class  of 
life  that  paid  much  attention  to  society's 
verdicts,  good  or  bad.  Also  she  had  so 
much  food  for  thought  at  that  moment 
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that  she  had  neither  time  nor  ears  to  give 
to  outside  gossip. 

In  the  space  of  about  three  minates  as 
many  terrible  and  undreamed  of  revelations 
had  been  made  to  her.  First  had  come  to 
her  the  knowledge  that  Edie  Fairfax  was 
not  such  an  one  as  she  had  imagined,  and 
that  consequently  by  ill-adyised  inter- 
ference she  had  done  her  best  to  wreck  the 
happiness  of  a  true-hearted  girl.  Next 
had  come  the  revelation  of  Rodney's 
treachery  to  herself,  and  the  real  cause  of 
his  awfal  death.  And  thirdly,  and  possibly 
worst  knowledge  of  all,  because  more 
present  and  actual,  was  the  fact  that 
Ellinor,  the  one  whom  in  all  the  world  she 
most  loved  and  trusted,  was  the  woman 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  treachery, 
and  had  participated  in  it.  It  was  alto- 
gether awful,  bewildering — too  much  even  to 
shed  tears  over.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  to 
send  a  woman  to  her  death-bed,  it  seemed  to 
her.  Possibly,  if  not  to  a  death-bed,  it  might 
have  sent  her  to  a  sick-room  had  it  not  been 
for  Mrs.  Thome's  serious  condition  at  the 
moment^  which  withdrew  her  thoughts  from 
herself  and  her  sorrows,  and  absorbed  every 
minute  of  her  tim& 

Strangelyenough,  Mrs.  Thorne,  when  she 
left  EUinor's  doorstep,  had  ordered  herself 
to  be  driven,  not  to  Eodney's  rooms,  but  to 
her  own  house  in  Eaton  Square.  Arrived 
there  she  had  essayed  to  take  Lucy  upstairs 
to  her  room,  had  fallen  in  a  fit  on  the  lowest 
stair,  and  had  with  difficulty  been  restored 
to  consciousness.  The  doctors  called  in 
had  declared  her  condition  to  be  critical, 
and  had  given  numerous  and  minute  orders 
as  to  her  treatment,  for  the  carrying  out  of 
which  they  looked  to  Lucy,  as  the  only 
responsible  person  in  the  house. 

As  for  Mrs.  Thome  herself,  she  would 
not  aUow  Lucy  out  of  her  sight,  even  for 
her  meals.  One  fit  followed  another  with  a 
dangerous  rapidity;  they  were  generally 
preceded  by  periods  of  wild  ravings, 
during  which,  to  her  disordered  fancy, 
Bodney  stood  by  her  side  and  joined  in 
her  vehement  denunciations  of  Ellinor's 
falseness.  They  were  succeeded,  as  a  rule, 
by  quiet,  sane  intervals,  when  she  insisted 
on  giving  instructions  for  the  making  of 
her  will,  supplementing  them  by  many  and 
minute  verbal  directions  to  Lucy,  which 
she  bound  the  girl  with  solemn  promises  to 
fulfil 

Lucy  was  to  be  her  heiress,  inheriting 
every  penny  she  had  the  right  to  leave 
away  from  the  Thorne  Hall  estate,  and 
Lucy  was  to  remain  unmarried  to  the  end 


of  her  life,  devoting  herself,  her  time, 
her  money,  to  Rodney's  memory,  to  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  mausoleum,  which 
was  to  surpass  in  beauty  and  grandeur 
anything  and  everything  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  and  to  the  carrying  out  of  every 
one  of  her  dead  boy's  wishes  that  she  had 
overheard  him  hint  or  speak,  or  could  find 
trace  of  in  his  piles  of  manuscripts. 

It  was  terribly  pathetic,  this  iron-hearted 
mother  so  weak  in  her  remorse  and  regrets  I 

It  was  heart-breaking,  brain-bewildering 
to  Lucy  to  have  to  stand  there  by  her  bed- 
side, hour  after  hour,  sole  recipient  of  these 
tragic  confidences. 

But  she  knew  just  as  well  as  did  the 
doctors,  who  paid  their  daily  visits,  that  the 
strain  could  not  be  for  long,  and  that 
already  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  which  would 
give  to  the  poor  distraught  brain  peace, 
and  to  the  overtaxed  heart  everlasting 
quiet 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

Edie  went  back  to  Stanham  not  quite 
the  same  Edie  who  had  quitted  it  some 
three  months  previously.  Her  captiousness 
and  nervous  irritability  had  deserted  her ; 
she  had  ^wn  thoughtful,  silent,  less 
inclined  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  the 
false  gaiety  on  which  at  one  time  she  had 
seemed  to  think  her  existence  depended. 

To  say  tmth,  she  was  asking  herself  a 
question  or  two  just  then  which  she  found 
somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  Like  all 
generous-minded  persons,  she  was  always 
willing  to  bear  her  share  of  the  blame 
when  things  went  awry,  and  now  it  seemed 
to  her  that  a  very  large  share  of  blame 
was  her  due  for  the  course  they  had  taken 
of  late.  The  scene  at  Ellinor's  ball  had 
not  only  startled,  pained,  shocked  her, 
beyond  all  description,  but  it  had  set  her 
thinking,  wondering,  and  asking  herself 
uncomfortable  questions,  to  which  naught 
but  uncomfortable  answers  could  be  given. 

Question  Number  One,  as  might «  be 
expected,  related  to  Phil  and  Phil^  love- 
affairs,  and  demanded,  with  a  rude,  sturdy 
importunity  that  would  not  be  silenced — 
would  he  have  been  taken  captive  by 
Ellinor  and  her  numerous  fascinations  if 
she,  little  Edie,  had  not  driven  him — yes, 
absolutely  driven  him — there  was  no  other 
word — ^from  her  side  1 

The  only  answer  to  this  could  be  an 
unqualified  and  most  positive  "  No." 

Question  Number  Two  brought  Ellinor 
before  her  in  all  her  beauty,  her  falseness, 
her  coquetry.    Well,  she-— little  Edie — had 
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ronoonced  a  whole  chapter  of  denuncia- 
ions  on  this  woman  for  the  way  in  which 
be  led  men  on  with  her  arte  and  wiles, 
nd  made  them  make  love  to  her,  just  for 
ie  pleasure  of  sajing  <*  No  "  when  they 
sked  her  to  marry  them.  But  was  she 
lire  that  she  herself  ought  not  to  come  in 
)r  her  share  of  such  denunciations  f  Might 
lie  not,  in  very  truth,  had  a  judgment-seat 
een  set,  and  had  she  been  called  to  the 
ar  of  it,  have  been  judged  out  of  her  own 
louthl 

There  was  Lord  Winterdowne.  It  was 
rue  she  had  done  her  best  in  the  end  to 
ave  him  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  at 
er  hands,  but  ought  not  that  best  to  have 
een  done  in  the  beginning  instead  of  in 
he  end,  and  the  man  have  been  prevented 
rom  indulging  hopes  that  could  never  be 
ratified  f 

And  Colonel  Wickham !  "  What  about 
im  1 "  demanded  Conscience  roughly,  per- 
istently.  "  You  who  had  guessed  at  his 
arly  life  and  bitter  disappointments,  what 
ight  had  you,  least  of  anyone  in  the 
rorld,  to  make  him  play  idl  over  again 
bat  sad  drama  of  younger  days)  If  it  were 
[one  from  purely  selfish  motives  to  save 
ourself  some  slight  personal  annoyance,  it 
Fas  cowardly,  mean,  detestable ;  if  from 
heer  thoughdessness,  it  was  only  by  one 
legree  less  culpable." 

This  last  question  weighed  on  Edie 
;reatly.  It  sent  her  to  bed  every  night 
rith  a  heavy  heart ;  it  awoke  her  in  the 
doming  with  the  sense  of  guilt  upon  her 
on8cience,and  at  last  became  so  intolerable 
hat  it  drove  her  to  Colonel  Wickham's 
ide  with  something  like  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
aying : 

''Colonel  Wickham,  will  you  spare  me 
ive  minutes )   I  have  something  to  say  to 

'OU." 

Colonel  Wickham  had  not  returned  to 
Stanham  with  the  Fairfaxes,  but  had 
ingered  on  in  London  a  week  or  so  to 
uperintend  the  finish  of  his  rotatory 
taiculating'tabla  On  his  return  to  Wickham 
Place  the  said  table  had  been  installed  with 
lue  honour  in  "  Blue-book  Parlour,"  and  a 
aessage  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Squire 
ksking  him  to  come  and  inspect  its  merit& 
jldie  had  irom  her  window  watched  her 
ather  going  through  the  shrubbery  on 
his  errand,and  she  had  watched  him  return 
jrm-in-arm  with  the  Colonel,  engaged 
n  energetic  conversation.  At  the  gate  lead- 
ng  into  the  eardens  of  the  Hall,  the  two 
;enUemen  had  parted,  the  Squire  making 
lis  way  into  ms  stables  to  give  some 


necessary  directions,  and  the  Colonel  going 
with  slow,  lagging  footsteps  back  through 
the  shrubbery  to  his  own  housa 

Then  it  was  that  Edie  had  flown  down- 
stairs like  a  lapwing,  skimmed  over  the 
sunshiny  lawn — ^tilting  her  sun>bonnet  over 
her  nose  as  she  went — and  had  got  to 
Colonel  Wickham's  side  with  her  tremulous 
question  before  he  had  so  much  as  heard 
her  footfall 

The  Colonel  looked  a  little  surprised. 

"  Of  course,  my  child,  talk  to  me  as  lone 
as  ever  you  like,  I  am  only  too  delightea 
to  listen,"  he  said  kindly,  standing  stiU 
among  the  larches  and  nut-tree& 

But  Edie  very  much  preferred  walking 
on.  It  would  be  so  much  easier  to  say 
what  she  had  to  say  side  by  side  with  the 
Colonel  than  right  in  front  of  him  with 
his  large  eyes  looking  down  into  her&  So 
she  went  on  ahead  among  the  tangle  and 
briar,  the  catch  of  a  blackberry  bush  giving 
her  now  and  again  the  opportunity  to 
pause  and  arrange  her  thoughts. 

*'  It's  about  myself  I  want  to  talk  this 
morning,"  she  began  a  little  timidly.  "  I 
have  been  very,  very  wretched  lately — I 
don't  know  whether  you  know  why  f " 

"  I  can  see  many  reasons  why  you  should 
not  be  so  happy  as  you  were  some  litUe 
time  back,  Edie." 

''Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  Edie 
hastily,  guessing  at  once  to  what  he  re- 
ferred; "I  mean  about  something  quite 
di£ferent — about  myself,  my  own  conduct^ 
the  way  I've  behaved  lately  to  people — ^to 
you,  especially,  I  mean." 

**  To  me,  child  1  What  are  you  talking 
about  f " 

'^Oh,  I  know  what  Tm  saying.  Fve 
behaved  horribly,  abominably  to  you,  and — 
and  I  want  you  to  forgive  me." 

"  Edie,  Edie,  there's  some  mistake  here. 
What  can  I  have  to  forgive  you  for  1  Why, 
we  are  always  the  best  friends  imaginable." 

"  Oh,  dear,  why  don't  you  understand — 
why  do  you  make  me  say  it  all  out  1  I 
meL  aUt  being-bebg  Lgaged-and- 
and — not  being  engaged.  Don't  you  under- 
stand % " 

/'  But,  Edie,  we  talked  all  that  out  in 
London,  you  know,  and  it  is  now  quite  a 
thing  of  the  past  Don't  let  us  speak  of 
it  again.  Come  in  and  see  my  new  table — 
it's  a  splendid  little  thing,  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  can  he;  works  to  five  places  of 
decimals,  and  can  be  adjusted  by  a 
screw  to  any  required  height  Why,  even 
you,  Edie,  could  sit  down  and  work  out 
your  rule  of  three  by  it." 
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Edie,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  talk 
about  calculating-tables,  let  them  be  ever  so 
near  perfection.  She  ignored  the  latter 
half  of  his  sentence,  and  brought  out  her 
next  words  with  a  rush. 

"  But  it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past  with 
me,  and  never  will  be,  and  I  can't  forgive 
myself,  and — and Oh,  don't  you  see  1 " 

Colonel  Wickham  paused  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  grass  right  in  front  of  Edie, 
taking  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Now — now,  Edie,  say  no  more  about 
it,  unless  you  want  to  give  me  real  pain. 
It's  all  over  and  done  with,  don't  you  see  1 
It  was  just  one  of  little  Edie's  whims — 
nothing  more,  and  we  are  all  used  to  them 
by  this  time." 

Edie  stru^led  hard  to  free  her  hands. 

"But  it  isn't  over  and  done  with — it 

need  not  be,  I  mean Oh,  why  are  you 

BO  dull  1  Why  do  men  always  make  people 
say  things  right  out  1  They  never  jump  at 
things  and  understand  them  in  a  minute 
as  women  do  without  being  told." 

"  Give  me  half  your  meaning,  Edie,  and 
let  me  see  if  I  can  jump  at  the  other  half — 
as  women  do." 

And  here  the  Colonel  released  her  hands 
and  let  her  walk  on  ahead  as  before. 

But  evidently  even  half  the  meaning  was 
difficult  to  express,  for  Edie  walked  on  in 
silence,  stamping  petulantly  on  the  half- 
ripe  nuts  which  the  over-laden  trees  had 
here  and  there  shaken  to  the  ground. 

They  had  reached  the  gate  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  miniature  woodland  before  she 
opened  her  lips  again. 

"It  was  only  this  I  had  to  say,"  she 
began,  toying  with  the  latch  of  the  little 
gate  as  she  spoke,  "that  if — if — if — you 
would  like  us  to  be  engaged  again — I  mean 
really,  honestly  engaged — it  should  be  as 
you  wished." 

Edie  grew  very  white  and  forlorn-looking 
with  her  last  word. 

All  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice  she 
was  volunteering  had  come  upon  her  as 
she  had  made  her  pitiful  little  speech.  She 
knew  her  life  must  be  an  even  more  dismal 
thing  than  it  pronused  now  to  be  if  the 
Colonel  were  to  take  her  at  her  word. 
But  there,  that  would  concern  no  one 
but  herself.  The  words  were  said,  thank 
Heaven !  and  with  the  desire  still  strong 
upon  her  to  make  amends  for  the  pain  she 
had  so  unwittingly  caused  to  her  oldest, 
best  friend,  she  resolved  she  would  not  go 
back  from  them. 

The  Colonel  made  no  reply. 

Edie  grew  frightened.    Had  she  done 


anything  egregiously,  outrageously  wrong  1 
she  asked  herself.  He  could  not  misunder- 
stand her,  surely)  Ah,  there  was  still 
something  she  had  not  said — ^something 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  say  when 
she  was  "screwing  her  courage  to  the 
sticking-point "  that  morning. 

She  went  to  the  Colonel's  side,  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  looking  up  sweetly  and 
apologetically  into  his  face. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you — ^I'm  sure 
you  ought  to  be  told,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
nervous  voice,  "that — that*  I  haven't  a 
whole  heart  to  give  you ;  that  to  the  very 
end  of  my  life  if  I  tried  my  hardest,  I 
couldn't  get — get  Phil  out  of  it:  but 
still " 

Colonel  Wickham  looked  down  into  her 
white  face  pityingly. 

"  Edie,"  he  said  gravely,  "  I  understand 
all — every  word  of  what  you  want  to  say. 
You  think  you  have  something  to  make 
amends  to  me  for,  and  in  order  to  be  very 
thorough  in  your  amends,  would  make 
yourself  and  me  miserable  for  life.  Child 
— child  I  it  is  all  a  mistake  from  beginning 
to  end.  You've  done  me  no  wrong  what- 
ever, and  therefore  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  make  amends  to  me  for.  Old 
hearts  like  mine,  you  know,  get  very  flinty 
as  time  goes  on,  and  require  a  hammer  and 
chisel  to  make  any  mark  upon  them.  So 
don't  worry  yourself  any  more  on  my 
account." 

Edie's  tears  fell  in  a  shower. 

"  If  you  forgive  me,  I  can  never,  never 
forgive  myself,"  she  said. 

Something  of  a  smile — a  wan,  wintry 
sort  of  smile — flitted  across  the  Colonel's 
face. 

"  Try,  Edie,"  he  said ;  "  most  things  can 
be  done  by  good,  hard  toying.  Try  to 
forgive  yourself,  and — may  I  say  it  I—try 
to  forgive  Phil  too — believe  me,  he  needs 
your  forgiveness  just  now." 

Edie  gave  a  great  start  away  from  the 
Colonel's  side,  and  stood  a  yard  or  so  oS^ 
starine  at  him. 

"  I  know  what  I'm  saying,"  he  went  on. 
"I've  asked  an  unconscionable  thing  of 
you,  and  now  I  am  going  to  ask  something 
still  more  outrageous.  I  am  ^oing  to  ask 
you  to  try  and  foigivo  Ellinor  Yorke 
also." 

Edie  drew  a  long  breath,  and  got  back 
her  powers  of  speecL  She  shook  her 
head. 

"  I'm  not  at  all  Christian-like  just  now, 
and  I  can't  forgive  anybody.  I  can't 
forgive  myself  for  all  my  wickedness  from 
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begmning  to  end;  I  can't  forgive  Phil 
(though  I  pity  him — oh,  you  don't  know 
how  much);  I  can't  forgive  Lucy  Selwyn." 

Now  it  was  the  Colonel's  turn  to  start 

"  Lucy  Selwyn  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why, 
Edie,  what  can  she  have  done  to  injure 
you  ?  You  spoke  to  her  for  the  first  time  at 
Miss  Yorke's  ball  -the  other  day  ! " 

The  words  had  escaped  Edie  unawares. 
Now  she  was  bound  to  explain  them. 

'*  I  mean,"  she  said,  hesitating  a  little, 
"  I  can't  forgive  her  for  the  letter  she  wrote, 
asking  me  to  give  np  PhiL  There,  it 
doesn't  matter  much ;  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  done  it,  when  I  found  how  things  were 
going  on,  without  any  asking." 

"  She  wrote  asking  you  to  give  up  Phil  I" 
repeated  the  Colonel  musingly.  "Ah,  I 
see — I  see ;"  and  as  he  said  this,  a  hundred 
thousand  things,  inexplicable  before,  began 
to  explain  themselves  to  him. 

*'  Of  course,"  Edie  went  on,  getting  her 
colour  back,  and  speaking  rapidly,  '<  I 
don't  feel  so  bitterly  towards  her  as  I  do 
towards  Ellinor.  I  may  forgive  Miss 
Selwyn  in  time,  but  Ellinor  I  never — . 
never  can  forgive,  so  please  don't  ask  me 
to  do  so." 

"I  do  ask  it.  I  repeat  my  request, 
Edia  She  needs — she  will  need  your  for- 
giveness even  more  than  the  others.  It 
will  cost  you  a  great  effort ;  try  to  begin 
to  make  it  at  once." 

Edie  shook  her  head. 

*'  It  would  be  impossible.  If  I  were  to 
say  I  forgave  her  it  would  be  all  pretenc& 
When  I  think  of  all  the  misery  she  has 
caused  everybody,  of  that  poor  Rodney 
Thome  shooting  himself,  of  his  mother's 
madness  and  broken-heart,  of  even  Lucy 
Selwyn's  misery,  it  seems  to  me  there 
never  could  have  lived  such  a  wicked,  hard- 
hearted girl  before.  Sometimes— oh,  often, 
I  think  the  sooner  she  goes  out  of  the 
world  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone 
left  in  it ! " 

"  Edie,  what  if  she  be  going  out  of  the 
world  a  little  faster  than  people  think  1 " 

Again  Edie  started  in  her  astonishment 
Then  she  found  breath  to  say : 

"  Ellinor  Yorke  !  Oh,  impossible  !" 

''It  is  nevertheless  tru&  It  startled 
me  terribly  when  I  first  heard  it  — 
through  PhiL  It  was  when  I  questioned 
him  as  to  the  when  and  how  he  intended 
to  be  married  that  he  let  out  the  truth  that 
Ellinor's  lungs  are  affected,  and  that  she 
will  not  hear  of  marriage.  I  got  it  out  of 
him  with  great  difficulty.     You  must  not 


speak  of  it,  Edie.  But  now  tell  me,  do 
you  not  feel  it  makes  it  a  little — little 
easier  for  you  to  forgive  her  the  wrong  she 
has  done  you  and  othera" 

"  It  mn^es  it  easier  to  forgive  Ellinor, 
perhaps,  but" — and  here  her  small  mouth 
set  firmly — '<a  thousand  times  harder  to 
forgive  Phil,  though  I  can't  tell  you  exactly 
why." 

She  felt  in  her  heart,  though  she 
could  not  put  it  into  words,  that  there  was 
a  heavy  load  of  condemnation  to  be  borne 
by  these  two— that  if  Ellinor  were  to  be  re- 
mitted her  share,  Phil,  of  necessity,  must 
carry  a  double  load. 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  hard — ^very  hard 
for  you,  I  know,  child.  The  better  you 
have  loved  him,  the  harder  it  is  to  forgive 
him.  But,  Edie,  I  am  an  old  man  now ; 
and  one  or  two  things  I  have  learnt  as  I 
have  gone  through  life  must  be  worth  lis- 
tening to,  mustn't  they  1 " 

Edie  bowed  her  head  in  assent 

''Very  well,  then  listen  to  this  little 
truth  I  have  picked  up  by  the  way  some- 
how, and  try  to  act  upon  it  There  is  no 
peace,  no  real  happiness  in  life  for  man  or 
woman  till  they  have  acquired  what  we 
all  so  blandly  attribute  to  God  Himself — 
an  endless  capacity  for  forgiveness." 

Edie  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  so. 
When,  at  length,  her  words  came,  they 
were  wavering  and  slow.  "  I  will  try  to 
forgive  them  all,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  won't 
promise  you  I  shall  succeed.  The  more  I 
think  of  it  the  harder  it  seems  to  grow." 

With  her  last  word  she  turned  her  face 
towards  the  house. 

And  the  man  who  had  just  owned  to  a 
heart  so  flinty  it  would  "take  a  hammer 
and  chisel  to  make  any  mark  upon  it,"  went 
back  to  his  "  Blue-book  Parlour,"  thence 
into  the  little  locked-up  chamber  beyond, 
watered  his  pot  of  mignonette,  gave  an 
upward  sigh  to  the  wishy-washy  drawing 
hanging  above  it,  and  then  stood  for  a  good 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  staring  dreamily 
out  of  the  window,  over  the  green  slopes  and 
dells,  in  the  direction  of  Stanham  church- 
yard, where,  among  the  drooping  birches 
and  willows,  lay  a  grave  that  had  not  been 
opened  for  close  upon  twenty  yeara 
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ONLY  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 


By  may  DRYDEN. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Oarfields  were  rich  in  relations, 
though  they  were  rich  in  nothing  else,  and 
amongst  these  was  a  young  cousin,  by  name 
Netta  Heard. 

Netta  was  very  pretty  and  rather  clever; 
she  had  written  tolerably  musical  verses, 
and  had  begun  to  write  a  novel,  and,  to 
use  her  own  words,  Netta  *<  adored  genius," 
particularly  as  personified  in  her  cousin 
Daniel  Matty  was  apt  to  say  that  her 
pretty  cousin  would  not  adore  genius  quite 
ao  much  if  she  had  to  dam  its  socks,  put 
its  buttons  on,  and  get  its  shirts  up.  But 
in  truth,  Netta  would  have  liked  nothing 

[  better  than  to  wait  upon  Daniel ;  she  was 
an  only  child,  and  had  been  so  spoiled  that 
she  would  rather  have  enjoyed  spoiling 
somebody  else  for  a  change. 

Daniel  was  not  without  attractions  for  a 
|;irl  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  and  a 
judgment  not  too  discerning.  He  was 
undeniably  handsome.  Netta  said  that 
there  was  a  certain  weird  beauty  in  his  face 

I  that  reminded  her  of  all  sorts  of  high  and 
noble  things. 

He  certainly  had  the  orthodox  appear- 

Iance  of  a  poet.  He  was  slightly  and  grace- 
fully built ;  his  black  eyes  were  large  and 
mournful  in  expression ;  his  face  was  thin 
and  pale,  his  hands  white,  and  his  fingers 
long  and  slender. 

Netta  lived  in  Wilton,  only  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Oarfields,  and  a  little  visit 
I  to  her  was  one  of  the  rare  relaxationsPhoebe 
allowed  herself.  Wilton  was  a  qmall  place 
and  a  very  pretty  one.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  street — ^a  portion  of  the  high-road, 
in  fact — that  led  from  Homcester.  On 
either  side  of  this  road  the  houses,  or, 
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rather,  cottages,  clustered  in  picturesque 
groups ;  they  were  all  white,  save  where, 
here  and  there,  a  black-and-white  building 
made  a  specially  pretty  pictur&  Such  a 
building  there  was  overlooking  the  canal, 
which  passed  beneath  a  bridge  close  to  the 
smithy  at  the  far  end  of  the  village.  That 
bridge  was  a  great  point  of  attraction  for 
the  ^lage  children,  who,  after  racing  down 
the  steep  hill  that  led  from  the  ivy-covered 
school  on  the  church-green  to  the  street, 
would  pause  for  a  moment  to  peep  in  at 
the  smithy  door,  and  then  stand,  with  tiny 
hands  grasping  the  bridge  railings,  and 
gaze  with  delighted  eyes  at  the  long 
strings  of  narrow,  dirty  canal-boats  that 
brought  the  coal  from  the  mines  by  this 
branch  canal  to  the  main  canal  below. 
For  Wilton  was  in  the  midst  of  the  coal 
district,  though  not  actually  a  coal  village 
itself;  all  around  it  rose  the  wheels,  and 
ropes,  and  other  gear  that  betoken  the 
pit-moutL  All  around  it,  too,  were  the  tall 
chimneys  that  disfigure  a  manufacturing 
county.  In  Wilton  itself  there  were  no 
mills,  but  just  beyond  the  village  the  road 
split  into  two,  and  though  one  of  these 
led  past  the  Hall-sates,  and  the  church,  and 
then  the  Hall  itself,  and  so  on  through  some 
miles  of  pretty  country,  the  other  came 
almost  immediately  to  a  small  foundry,  and 
so  on  to  a  large  and  dirty  village,  where  the 
great  foundry  was,  and  mills,  both  silk  and 
cotton. 

The  narrow  branch  canal  was  not  the 
only  means  of  carrying  coal  from  the  mines 
north  of  Wilton  to  the  canal  below.  A 
tramway  crossed  the  high-road  between 
Wilton  and  the  railway,  and  here  was 
another  attraction  for  the  children.  It 
was  a  grand  amusement  to  stand  and  watch 
the  patient,  handsome  horses  detached 
from  the  scarlet  waggons,  which  then,  by 
their  own  weight,  rolled  with  their  black 
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load  down  the  incline ;  better  still  to  lay 
pins  on  the  lines  and  find  them  afterwards 
all  flattened  out  into  tiny  dn^gers.  Between 
this  tramway  and  the  vmage  was  one 
of  the  black-and-white  buildings  before- 
mentioned — a  farmhouse,  quaintly  pretty, 
standing  by  itself.  This  farmhouse,  at 
the  time  our  story  begins,  was  the  focus  of 
all  the  interest  of  Wilton's  little  society, 
for  its  old  occupant  was  dead,  and,  after 
being  empty  for  a  time,  it  was  rumoured 
that  it  was  again  to  be  occupied,  and  not 
by  a  fanner,  but  by  a  gentleman  from 
Homcester,  a  certain  Mr.  Fenchurch — ^no 
other,  in  fact,  than  Mr.  Gordon  Fenchurch, 
of  the  firm  of  Fenchurch  and  Sons. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  we  met 
Mr.  Gordon  Fenchurch  last;  years  that 
have  made  very  little  impression  on  his 
outward  man.  He  is  still  youthful,  almost 
boyish,  in  appearance,  though  his  eyes  are 
deeply  sunk,  and  rarely  now  lose  the 
anxious  expression  of  care  and  thought  No 
wonder ;  Gordon  Fenchurch  has  taken  the 
first  steps  towards  becoming  a  successful 
man — is  a  successful  man  in  the  eyes  of  his 
business  acquaintancea  Friends  he  has 
none  to  see  deeper  than  the  surface. 
Already  the  business  has  grown  in  his 
hands,  until  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
sort  in  Homcester;  already  the  subordinates 
in  that  business  have  learned  that  neither 
Mr.  Staniland  nor  Mr.  Mark  is,  in  reality,  at 
the  head  of  the  firm.  Staniland  and  Mark 
cannot  do  without  Gordon,  defer  to  him 
in  everything,  take  no  steps  without  con- 
sulting him.  Gk>rdon,  in  all  those  three 
years,  has  had  no  holiday  of  more  than 
three  days'  duration,  and,s{Mte  of  Clarence's 
tender  care,  is  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
ceaseless  application,  in  a  nervous  system 
so  developed  as  to  be  the  cause  of  endless 
suffering  to  its  owner — suffering  which  has 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  any 
longer  in  the  town,  and  has  sent  him  with 
his  sister  Clarence,  to  be  the  source  of 
immense  interest  and  curiosity  to  the 
worthy  inhabitants  of  Wilton. 

The  stur  made  by  his  arrival  might  have 
seemed  ridiculous  to  an  outsider,  and  yet 
the  advent  of  a  stranger  was  such  a  rare 
event  as  to  make  the  excitement  it  caused 
excusable. 

It  was  twelve  months  since  Mr.  Fen- 
church had  firat  come  to  Wilton,  when  he 
had  taken  lodgings  in  the  village,  and  then 
disappeared  again  for  a  few  days.  During 
his  absence  a  large  case  arrived  for  him, 
which,  by  dint  of  questioning  his  landlady, 
hif  neighbours  eoon  discovered  to  be  full 


of  books.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  piece 
of  information  it  was  decided  that  he  was 
a  bachelor.  The  good  folk  of  Wilton  did 
not  think  much  of  book-learning.  Tiiere 
was  not  a  man  among  them,  except  the 
parson,  who  ever  read  anything  but  his 
newspaper,  and  they  thought  a  married 
man  could  certainly  have  no  time  to  devote 
to  the  gratification  of  his  intellect 

The  next  news  was  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  had  taken  the  old  black-and- 
white  farm,  and  the  business  men  of  the 
little  community  told  their  vdves  he  was  a 
very  well-to-do  man ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Wilton  began  to  get  exdted  about  Mr. 
Fenchurch. 

Of  course  he  was  regarded  firom  many 
points  of  view.  The  young  men  (there 
were  not  many  in  Wilton)  deoated 
anxiously  as  to  whether  he  would  be  a 
pleasant  fellow  to  know.  Mothers  with 
marriageable  daughters  considered  the 
best  means  of  making  those  daushtera 
acquainted  with  him;  and  the  young  ladies 
themselves,  not  altogether  free  from  the 
prevailing  curiosity,  speculated  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  partner  he  would  be  at  a  ball,  and 
wheAer  he  was  <'  interesting,"  a  most  ex- 
pressive word  in  the  month  of  a  lady. 

The  newcomer  and  his  doings  afforded 
matter  for  conversation  to  every  class  of 
society  in  Wilton — from  that  which  boasted 
in  its  ranks  Mrs.  Welsh,  the  richest  and 
proudest  lady  of  the  place,  down  to  that 
which  included  her  gardener, 

A  happy  man  was  he  who  could  possess 
himself  of  an  item  of  news  about  Mr.  Fen- 
church which  was  not  already  known  to 
his  neighboura  No  fragment  of  informa- 
tion was  too  small  to  be  talked  about  The 
fieust  that  his  great-coat  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
London  maker  gave  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion. Endless  were  the  conjectures  as  to 
what  christian-name  the  initial  G.  on  his 
portmanteau  stood  for;  and  lucky  was 
the  porter  who  carried  that  same  port- 
manteau from  the  station  to  Mx.  Fen- 
churoh's  lodgings.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing week  he  had  told  every  housemaid 
in  i^e  village  how  the  gentleman  had 
walked  by  his  side  up  the  street,  asking 
him  concerning  Wilton  and  its  ways,  and 
how,  when  his  errand  was  done,  he  had 
given  him  a  shilling.  **  This  very  shiUihg," 
he  would  say,  triumphantly  producing  it 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  flien  going  on 
to  relate  that  Mr.  Fenchurch  was  "  a  very 
civil-spoken,  kindly  sort  o'  man,  but  with 
a  stem  way  of  looking  at  you,  as  thoagh 
he  would  not  stand  aoy  nonsense."    The 
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maids  repeated  all  this  to  their  mistresses, 
who  repeated  it  to  each  other,  every  lady  un- 
consciously adding  the  detail  most  needed 
in  her  eyes  to  make  the  story  complete. 

Mr.  Fenchurch's  landlady  was  very 
popular  as  long  as  he  remained  with  her. 
Mrs.  Black,  the  wife  of  the  grocer  who 
kept  his  shop  in  the  black-and-white  build- 
ing overlookmg  the  canal,  asked  her  to  tea, 
a  great  condescension  on  her  part,  since 
Mrs.  Jones  had  been  known  to  eke  out  her 
living  by  taking  in  washing. 

1^.  Jones  was  not  proud,  she  was  open 
io  any  such  civility,  and  muffins  and  tea 
were  welcome  to  her,  whence-soever  they 
came.  But  she  had  nothing  more  to  tell  of 
Mr.  Fenchurch  than  that  he  was  a  very 
quiet  gentleman,  "  sad-like,"  in  fact,  who 
gave  her  no  trouble,  save  that  he  came 
very  irregularly  to  meals. 

The  post-mistress  was  besieged  with 
enquiries  concerning  his  letters,  but  nobly 
refused  to  divulge  any  secrete  concerning 
them,  possibly  because  there  were  none  to 
divulge. 

Meantime  the  object  of  all  this  curiosity 
went  on  his  way  quietly,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  excitement  he  was  causing ;  and  one 
day,  when  all  his  alterations  of  the  farm- 
house were  completed  and  he  had  been 
living  there  with  his  sister  some  three  or 
four  months,  he  met,  on  his  way  from  the 
station,  Phosbe  Garfield. 

Phoebe  had  felt  grateful  to  Mr.  Fen- 
church for  affording  her  mother  an  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  thought^  otherwise 
she  had  never  thought  mudi  about  him ; 
and  it  so  happened  that,  long  as  he  had 
been  in  Wilton,  she  had  seldom  seen  him 
or  his  sister.  So  when  she  met  him  in  the 
street,  she  slackened  her  pace  a  little,  that 
she  might  look  at  him  before  he  was  near 
enough  to  see  that  he  was  being  observed. 
"  Not  handsome,"  was  her  mental  com- 
ment ;  "  but  a  very,  very  pleasant  face  to 
look  at" 

He  was  laden  with  books — ^moreof  them 
than  it  was  convenient  to  carry,  and  just 
as  he  approached  Phoebe,  a  man,  brushing 
clumsily  against  his  elbow,  scattered  them 
upon  the  ground. 

She  was  fond  of  books,  could  not  bear  to 
see  them  ill-used,  and  so,  obeying  her  first 
impulse,  stooped  to  assist  in  gathering 
them  together.  However,  it  struck  her  at 
once  that  perhaps  she  was  doing  what  she 
ought  not.  She  knew  it  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  her  mother's  code  of  social 
morals  that  she  should  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  never 


been  introduced.  So  she  rose  with  a  couple 
of  volumes  in  her  hand,  feeling  very  not 
and  shy  and  uncomfortable. 

"  Thank  you,  young  lady,"  said  a  clear 
kindly  voice — a  voice  remarkably  sweet 
and  low  for  a  man,  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
a  laugh  in  it  which  gave  her  courage  to 
look  up  to  his  face  and  say : 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  really  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  books  upon  the  ground." 

"Then  your  consideration  was  for  my 
books  and  not  for  me)  Allow  me  to 
thank  you  in  their  nam&  May  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  f " 

"  I  am  Phoebe  Garfield." 

<*And  I  am  Gordon  Fenchurch.  You 
have  not  been  amongst  our  numerous 
callers,  I  think — ^have  you ) " 

"  No;  I  never  pay  calls  excepting  to  my 
cousin.     I  have  no  time." 

"  No  time  f  Why,  what  can  a  child  like 
you  have  to  do  that  you  should  be  short  of 
time  1 " 

His  tone  and  manner  were  kind  enough, 
but  Phoebe's  pride  was  hurt,  and  she  drew 
her  figure  up  to  its  full  height  (not  a  great 
one)  as  she  answered  gravely : 

"  I  am  not  a  child,  Mr.  Fenchurch;  I  am 
twenty-three.  Please  take  your  books ;  I 
must  go  home  now.    Good-morning." 

Mr.  Fenchurch  raised  his  hat  with  am 
air  of  the  greatest  respect,  and  Phoebe 
walked  se&tely  homewards,  thinking 
soberly  how  kindly  he  had  looked  at  her, 
and  how  much  she  would  have  liked  to 
know  him.  She  wondered  a  little  whether 
she  really  looked  so  young  as  to  be  con- 
sidered a  child,  and  then  whether  he  had 
truly  thought  her  so,  and  then  what  his 
sister  was  like.  And  then  she  wished  so 
heartily  that  she  could  call  on  her  and  see, 
that  she  was  fain  to  console  herself  by 
reflecting  that  however  nice  she  might  be, 
she — Phoebe — would  never  be  able  to  see 
much  of  her,  and  so  it  was  quite  as  well 
she  should  not  make  her  acquaintance. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Mr.  Fenchurch,  meantime,  approached 
his  own  house,  pausing  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  gate  and  looking  liowards  it — look- 
ing, though,  as  if  he  Imrdly  saw  itj  though 
it  made  a  picture  worthy  of  admiration, 
with  the  firelight  shining  through  the  red- 
curtained  windows. 

He  had  hardly  put  his  foot  inside  the 
porch  befose  the  door  was  opened  for  him 
by  his  sister,  who  said,  as  she  relieved  him 
of  his  harden : 
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**  You  are  late,  Gordon.  J  have  been 
expecting  you  ten  minutes." 

''Aye,  child,"  said  he;  ''take  care  of 
the  books.  Treat  them  with  respect ;  you 
little  know  what  hands  have  touched  them 
since  you  saw  them  last." 

«  Why,  I  suppose  Mrs.  Jones  has  handled 
them ;  who  else  1 " 

"Mrs.  Jones  is  a  respectable  woman, 
Clarence,  though  somewhat  grasping,  but 
her  hands  are  large,  and  bony,  and  coarse 
of  texture,  and  the  hands  I  am  speaking 
of  were  little  and  plump,  and  wore  pretty 

fey  gloves,  a  good  deal  mended  though, 
think." 

"  Now,  (rordon,  you  are  teasing ;  tell  me 
what  you  mean  I " 

"I  have  had  an  adventure,  Clarence. 
Get  me  my  slippers,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it" 

"What  bribery!  unnecessary  bribery, 
too.  They  have  been  at  the  fire  since  four 
o'clock.  Tea  is  ready.  Do  come  in  and 
tell  me  whom  you  have  seen." 

The  room  into  which  Clarence  drew  her 
brother  was,  without  doubt,  the  very  per- 
fection of  a  room  in  which  to  have  tea. 
There  was  a  good  fire  blazing  in  the  quaint 
tiled  fireplace,  casting  an  encircling  glow 
on  the  old  oak  mantelpiece,  and  furniture, 
and  bright  brasses,  with  which  the  room 
was  furnished;  the  red  curtains  were  drawn, 
the  tea-table  was  spread  with  all  the 
elements  of  aluxurious  meaL  On  the  hearth 
lay  an  old  white  dog,  who  greeted  his 
master's  approach  with  noisy  demonstra- 
tions of  afifection. 

"Down,  Lion — downl"  said  Gordon. 
"  Clarence,  I  wonder  whatever  possessed 
you  to  call  that  dog  Lion  f " 

"  I  did  it  because  he  is  not  in  the  least 
like  one ;  you  know  I  always  go  by  the 
rule  of  contrariea" 

"  Aye,  that's  the  reason,  I  suppose,  you 
stick  to  me  when  anyone  else  would  let 
such  a  money-grubber  turn  hermit  as  well 
as  miser  if  he  were  inclined  to." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Gk)rdon  I "  said  his 
sister  rather  anxiously ;  "  I  thought  you 
were  so  jolly  when  you  came  in." 

"  It's  too  bad,  is  it  not,  to  bore  you  with 
my  melancholy  and  grumbling;  you  had 
better  do  as  Everett  wants  you  to,  Clarence, 
and  go  and  live  with  him  and  his  wife." 

"  Oh,  youVe  seen  Everett  to-day,  have 
youl  That  accounts  for  your  melan- 
choly. Do  not  be  a  goose,  Gordon.  I  am 
very  fond  of  Everett,  out  I  would  not  live 
with  him  for  any  money,  and  as  for  his 
wife — I  hate  her  I " 


"  Clarence,  for  shame ! "  said  her  brother, 
apparently  rather  startled  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  tona  "  What  has  she  done 
to  you  that  you  should  hate  her  f " 

"Last  time  I  was  over  at  the  mills 
Everett  was  pressing  me  to  go  and  live 
with  him,  and  when  I,  of  course,  declined, 
Mrs.  Everett  remarked  with  the  sweetest 
smile,  '  Don't  press  her,  my  darling  love ; ' 
you  know  her  way,  Gk)rdon,  it  is  always 
'  darling '  and  '  dear '  with  her." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  what  did  she  say  1" 

"'Don't  press  her,  my  darling  love, 
Clarence  knows  very  well  on  which  side 
her  bread  is  buttered ;  she  sticks  to  the 
money,  and  she  knows  very  well  that 
the  money  sticks  to  Gordon,  don't  you, 
dear?'" 

"Poor  little  Clarence!"  said  (rordon 
caressingly.  She  was  sitting  by  him  now, 
and  gendy  stroking  one  of  his  thin,  nervous 
hands  with  hers,  as  she  often  did  when  he 
came  in  depressed  and  worried. 

There  was  a  curiously  quick  sympathy 
between  this  brother  and  sister,  so  that 
her  mere  touch  often  exercised  a  healing 
and  soothing  influence  over  him.  Often 
when  utterly  worn  out  with  sleeplessness 
and  depression  of  spirits,  every  other 
remedy  having  failed,  he  would  rouse  her 
in  the  night,  and  finally  fall  asleep  with  her 
hand  on  his  forehead,  or  gently  stroking 
back  his  thin  hair. 

"Poor  litUe  Clarence!"  he  said  now; 
"  you  had  better  leave  me,  or  you  will  have 
to  share  my  reputation  as  a  money- 
grubber.  You  do  not  know  what  hard 
things  they  say  of  me  in  town.  Clary. 
Look  here,  a  fellow  put  that  in  my  hand 
as  I  was  leaving  the  warehouse  to-day." 

Clarence  took  the  newspaper-slip  he 
handed  her,  and  read  and  coloured  up  in 
indignation.  It  was  an  extract  from  a 
sermon  of  the  bishop's  on  the  Pursuit  of 
Biches. 

"Cruel!"  cried  she,  crumpling  it  up 
and  throwing  it  into  the  fire ;  "  cruel,  and 
impertinent  too.  How  little  people  know 
or  understand  you ! " 

"  I  don't  know,  my  child,"  answered  he 
despondently ;  "  maybe  they  know  me 
better  than  I  know  myself;  indeed,  I'm 
beginning  to  think  they  are  right  and  you 
are  wrong,  Clarence,  in  your  estimation  of 
my  character." 

"  Gordon,"  said  his  sister  severely,  "yon 
are  getting  morbid.  Come  to  tea,  and  tell 
me  whom  it  was  you  met  to-day.  I  will 
not  have  my  curiosity  tantalised  any  longer 
while  you  indulge  your  foolish  fancies." 
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He  rose  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table 
opposite  to  his  sister,  and  made  some 
pretence  of  eating  his  tea,  saying  as  he 
did  so: 

"  I  went  to^iay  to  my  old  lodgings  to 
bring  away  these  books,  and  I  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Jones  that  she  shoald  pat  some 
paper  and  string  around  them,  bat  Mrs. 
Jones,  poor  woman  1  is  not  gifted  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  niceties  of  life.  She 
said:  'Lor*  bless  you,  sir,  you  hain't 
ashamed  to  carry  them  that  bit  of  a  way, 
be  yoa  1 '  So  I  came  away  with  my  pre- 
cious books  all  huddled  anyhow  under  my 
arm. 

"And  then?" 

"  I  went  to  the  station,  and  was  coming 
back,  when  I  saw  a  neat  little  figure 
dressed  all  in  grey  coming  towards  me, 
and  though  I  must  acknowledge  that  it 
was  rather  rude,  I  looked  at  the  little 
figure  very  intently,  for  I  was  puzzled  to 
make  out  whether  it  was  an  old  woman  or 
a  childb  She  walked  sedately  enough  to 
be  fifty  years  old;  but  when  she  came 
nearer  1  saw  a  wonderfully  fresh,*  sweet 
face  peeping  from  under  the  shabby  old 
grey  bonnet  Just  as  I  had  noticed  that 
a  great,  stupid  lout  of  a  lad  knocked  against 
my  elbows;  really  these  Lancashire  lads 
are  very  clumsy." 

<^  No  treason,  Gordon !  What  are  you 
but  a  Lancashire  lad  yourself  1  Not  that 
you  are  any  proof  of  their  not  being 
clumsy." 

'*  Well,  he  made  me  drop  all  my  books 
on  the  ground,  and  the  next  moment  my 
little  grey  woman  was  helping  me  to  pick 
them  up,  and  when  I  looked  up  she  was 
standing  opposite  to  me,  and  blushing 
violently,  as  she  offered  me  a  couple  of 
▼olumes." 

«*  What  did  you  say,  Gordon  I " 

"  Asked  her  what  her  name  waa  She 
said  she  was  Phosbe  Garfield.  Phosbe  is  a 
capital  name,  just  suits  my  little  grey 
woman." 

«  And  then  ? " 

<'I  asked  her  if  she  had  been  to  call 
upon  us,  and  she  said  she  had  no  time  to 
pay  calls.    And  then  I  hurt  her  feelings." 

"  How  ? " 

<<GaUedherachild." 

"  Gordon,  you  should  not.  Why  will 
you  not  remember  that  you  are  quite  a 
young  man  yourselfi  and  not  entitled  to 
treat  young  ladies  like  children.  How  old 
isshef" 

"  She  says  she  is  twenty«three ;  but  my 
own  opinion  is  that  she  is  about  ninety- 


two,  and  never  was  any  younger.  I  believe 
she  is  the  veritable  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe,  and  that  the  reason  she  has  no 
time  is  that  her  children  are  so  much 
trouble  to  her." 

'^  I  believe  you  are  right  thera  Miss 
Garfield  is  one  of  a  family  of  ten." 

•*  Pray  how  do  you  know  1 " 

*'  Oh,  I  know  all  the  affairs  of  Wilton  by 
this  time.  There  never  was  such  a  gossipy 
little  place,  Gordon.  I  believe  it  was  Miss 
Watkins  that  told  me." 

<*Fat  girl  with  a  red  face?"  asked 
Gk>rdon  lazily. 

'*  Yes ;  the  one  who  has  been  to  call 
so  many  times,  and  who  thinks  you  look 
so  interesting,  Gordon.  She  was  here  this 
morning,  and  almost  proposed  to  stay  until 
you  came  home — she  so  dreads  my  feeling 
lonely  in  your  absence.'' 

There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  Clarence's 
eyes;  but  her  brother  answered  her 
anxiously : 

''  Are  you  lonely  1  I  am  afraid  it  must 
be  very  dull  for  you  sometimes." 

"  Of  course  I'm  not  lonely.  I  don't  want 
anyone  but  you,  Gordon.  I  have  not  seen 
anyone  since  I  came  whom  I  would  like  to 
mi^e  a  friend  of.  They  are  all  so  common 
here,  and  so  rich,  and  so  persuaded  that 
we  are  rich.  They  think  of  nothing  but 
money,  and  I  hate  money,  Gordon." 

"Poor  child  I  it  has  not  brought  you 
much  pleasure,  and  there  are  reasons  just 
now  why  I  must  pay  more  attention  to  it 
than  ever.  But  never  mind  that  now.  I 
want  you  to  try  and  make  friends  with 
that  quaint  little  body  I  met  to-day.  Will 
you  go  and  call  on  her  1 " 

"  Why,  Gordon ! " 

''She  looked  so  worn-down  and  old, 
poor  cluld  !  I  think  from  all  I  hear  we 
might  do  her  some  good." 

**  I  thought  as  much.  Gordon,  you  are, 
for  'a  shrewd  man  of  business,'  most 
absurdly  softrhearted.  How  many  hangers- 
on  have  you  got  already,  excluding  your 
own  family  ? " 

"  Never  mind.     Will  you  call  on  her  1 " 

''  Her  father  is  that  handsome  old  man 
we  sit  next  to  in  church,  is  he  not  1 " 

"Handsome  old  humbug  1"  said  her 
brother  irreverently.  «*Will  you  call  on 
her,  Clarence  f " 

«*  Of  course  I  will  if  you  wish  it.  Your 
description  has  raised  a  strong  desire  in  me 
to  see  Miss  Carfield.  It  is  quite  contrary 
to  rules,  though,  you  know.  We  ought 
to  wait  for  her  to  call  first." 

*'  All  the  more  reason  for  your  doing  it 
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then.  There  is  nothing  I  object  to  bo  much 
as  your  silly  society  roles.  What  matters 
who  takes  the  first  step  towards  making 
an  acquaintancCi  so  long  as  it  is  taken  1 
Clarence,  if  I  see  you  taming  into  a  society 
woman  I  will  disown  you.'' 

''  No  fear,"  laughed  Clarence. 

Inreality  she  hated  the  trammels  of  society 
quite  as  much  as  did  her  brother,  and  had 
alreadygainedforherself  in  Wilton  areputa- 
tionforpeculiarity and  pride, whichitneeded 
all  the  "interest"  inspired  by  a  young,  and 
rich,  and  remarkably  courteous  brother 
to  overcome.  (Gordon's  exceeding  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  good  opinion  of  others  led 
him  to  find  out  in  most  cases  just  how 
people  liked  to  be  treated,  and  to  treat 
them  so.  Clarence  was  not  so  conciliatory; 
her  early  experiences  had  taught  her  to  be 
suspicious  and  distrustful     She  had  never 

fot  over  the  shock  which  the  discovery  of 
Iverett's  false  dealing  had  been  to  her. 
She  could,  however,  be  very  charming 
when  she  diose,  and  (rordon  knew  that  u 
she  called  on  Phoebe  Carfield  she  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  her.  He  dismissed  the 
subject  now,  saying  with  a  sigh : 

"ComCy  Clarence,  let  them  take  these 
things  away.    I  must  get  to  work." 

"  What  is  it  to-night,  Gordon  1 " 

"A  dozen  letters  to  answer,  and  all 
these  order-sheets  to  check." 

<<  Which  shall  I  take  1 " 
.  "You  can  answer  most  of  the  letters 
for  m&  ^  Tell  Franks  and  Sons  we  cannot 
take  their  order,  we  are  too  full,  and  write 
a  note  to  Blastwicks,  and  say  the  samples 
of  yam  the3r  spoke  of  have  never  arrived." 

In  five  minutes  both  brother  and  sister 
wereimmersed  in  business,  Clarencewriting 
note  after  note  in  a  firm,  neat  hand,  of 
which  she  was  proud,  because  it  enabled 
her  to  be  her  brothei^s  secretary.  For  a 
long  time  the  silence  was  only  broken  by 
her  voice  as  she  referred  some  question  to 
her  brother,  and  his,  as  he  answered  her 
curtly. 

THE  DOGS  OF  WAR. 


When  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  the 
horizon  veiled  in  impenetrable  mist,  the 
dogs  of  war  are  to  be  dimly  seen,  as  they 
urge  their  wild  chase  with  dismal,  distant 
hayings.  With  us  it  is  the  nightly  cry  of 
the  newspaper-vendors,  croaking  out  like 
birds  of  evil  omen  their  news  of  "terrible 
slaughter,"  not  always,  alas  1  without  foun- 
dation ;  or  their  dismal  voices  are  heard  in 
the  forenoon,  when  some  ilttidings  have 


to  be  told  in  second  editions.  And  the 
thrill  which  their  ill-omened  hayings  send 
through  people  at  large  is  a  measure  of  the 
state  of  tension  in  wmch  the  general  mind 
is  held.  For  we  have  come  upon  strange 
and  stirring  times — ^with  great  events  loom- 
ing suddemy  out  of  the  haze  of  the  futura 

Long  years  have  elapsed  since  such 
momentous  issues  have  been  placed  before 
the  country;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the 
memory  of  living  men  have  such  conse- 
quences been  at  stake.  When  war  came 
upon  us  before  in  the  shape  of  the  Crimean 
expedition,  it  was  a  war  rather  of  policy 
than  necessity ;  and  with  allies  and  friends 
on  every  side,  the  risks  of  war  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  now  the 
lihnpire  has  only  its  own  resources  to  rely 
upon.  We  may  have  the  confidence  thi& 
nothing  can  make  us  rue,  if  Britain  to  her- 
self be  true ;  but  we  may  feel  assured  that 
all  our  resources  will  l>e  strained  to  the 
utmost,  and  that  if  we  fail  to  win,  the  loss 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  children  will  be 
almost  irreparabl& 

It  is  just  the  time,  then,  to  look  round 
and  judge  what  the  resources  of  the 
Empire  actually  are  in  reserve  of  fighting- 
men,  and  our  chances  of  success  in  any 
great  war.  If  we  have  to  meet  in  the 
field  any  of  the  great  military  powers  of 
Europe,  we  shall  meet  them  under  totally 
changed  conditions.  We  shall  have  to 
deal  with  armed  nations,  and  it  strikes  us 
at  once  that  we  are  as  yet  far  from  being 
an  armed  nation. 

Our  navy  we  naturally  regard  with  pride 
and  confidence ;  we  have  the  cheerful  con- 
viction that,  taken  all  round,  it  is  a  match 
for  all  the  navies  of  the  world ;  hut  then 
ships  are  but  wood — ^iron,  at  least — sailors 
but  men ;  and  the  conditions  of  naval  war- 
fare are  so  chansed  that  we  know  not 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  the  seas  as 
of  old  and  sweep  them  clear  of  every  hostile 
sail.  And  then  we  cannot  hold  India 
with  ironclads.  There,  at  our  gates,  is  a 
colossal  military  power,  happily  with  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  its  giant  growth. 
That,  sooner  or  later,  two  powerful  empiree, 
meeting  in  a  long  career  of  conquest  and 
annexation — albeit  beneficial  and  justifiable 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  on  either  side 
— should  bring  thdr  frontiers  into  contact 
without  something  like  a  shock  of  collision, 
seems  improbable,  however  desirable.  If 
present  difficulties  are  arranged,  at  any 
time  a  collision  between  a  dnmken  Turco- 
man and  a  half-wild  Afghan  may  bring 
upon  us  a  contest  with  a  nation  timt  can 
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pat  a  million  and  a  half  of  Boldiers  under 
arms. 

The  Bosaian  soldier  is  of  excellent 
war  material,  stubborn  and  tenacious,  if 
wanting  in  quickness  and  dash.  Our  own 
native  Indian  army  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  fine 
state  of  efficiency,  but  it  has  never  yet  met 
with  a  European  foe,  and  no  security  could 
be  felt  in  the  issue  without  a  strong  sup- 
porting force  of  British  infantry.  So  that 
every  available  soldier  at  home,  and  in  the 
colonies,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  required 
for  the  Indian  campaign.  To  meet  the 
strain,  we  have,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  regular  forces  at  home, 
and  in  the  colonies,  and  Egypt;  per^ 
haps  thirty  thousand  reserve  men  as 
well,  now  recalled  to  the  colours;  with 
nearly  sixty-five  thousand  regulars  at 
present  in  India.  Our  chances  of  success 
in  such  a  distant  war  will  depend  greatly 
on  the  measure  and  quickness  with  which 
we  are  able  to  release  our  regular  forces 
from  home-duties,  and  forwara  them  to 
the  front  Ireland  must  still  require  a 
considerable  garrison,  for  which  the  militia 
will,  no  doubt,  be  utilised.  But  the  cry 
will  still  be  for  men — more  men — men  to 
supply  the  losses  and  casualties  of  war,  and 
feed  the  fighting-line,  which,  gallant  as  it 
may  be,  can  haraly  fail  to  be  thin. 

The  recruiting  -  sergeant  is  abroad,  we 
know,  and  with  the  prospect  of  active 
service,  and  the  actuality  of  want  of  em- 
ployment and  general  depression,  recruits 
are  coming  in  fairly  well,  but  if  once  the 
dogs  of  war  are  let  loose,  something  more 
must  be  done  to  fill  up  the  depleted  ranks 
and  keep  our  colours  in  advance.  And 
nothing  more  is  really  wanted  than  to 
popularise  the  army.  We  are  really  a 
fighting  race  of  much  greater  military 
aptitudes  than  our  neighbours  generally. 
It  is  necessity,  which  they  think  a  hard  one, 
that  makes  our  young  men  settle  down 
quietly  to  the  counter,  the  desk,  or  the 
workshop.  To  be  a  soldier  is  the  secret 
desire  of  most  young  fellows  of  health  and 
spirit,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  social  disabilities 
of  the  private  soldier,  and  the  consideration 
in  calmer  moments  of  the  want  of  prospect 
for  future  years  that  deter  great  numbers 
from  enlisting.  But  once  popularise  the 
army,  let  it  be  felt  that  the  profession  is 
one  that  offers  a  career,  that  a  fairly 
educated  man  can  win  his  way  from  the 
goose-step  to  the  command  of  a  division, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  more  eagerly 
sought  after  than  admission  to  the  ranks. 
Our  military  authorities  copy  too  slavishly 


continental  models,  without  making 
allowance  for  the  radical  differences  that 
must  exist  between  the  army  recruited  by 
a  conscription  and  a  thoroughly  volunteer 
army,  which  ours  must  necessarily  be.  The 
Germans  have  in  their  poor  and  numerous 
aristocracy  a  corps  of  officers  ready  made, 
as  it  were,  and  they  draw  a  broad  and 
rigid  line  between  the  private  and  the 
officer.  With  us  such  a  Ime  has  long  been 
practically  effaced.  The  descendants  of 
the  Plantagenets  may  be  found  in  the 
ranks,  white  the  son  of  the  successM 
shoddy-merchant  wears  the  officer's  sash. 
Both  are  gaUant  fellows,  probably,  and 
have  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other.  And 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  debar  the  soldier  from  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  to  the  top. 
Let  your  recruit  have  his  marshal's  staff  at 
the  bottom  of  his  knapsack.  It  costs 
nothing,  but  it  is  worth  more  to  the  young 
fellow  of  spirit  than  all  the  pay  and 
allowances  you  can  give  him. 

Next  to  our  regumr  forces,  the  stress  of 
war  must  fall  upon  our  militia,  of  which 
the  full  establishment  is  some  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand,  whOe  actually  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  may  be 
counted  upon  to  turn  out  for  training. 
Now,  the  militia  is  a  force  which  calls  f orui 
mingled  feelings  in  those  who  regard  it 
There  are  regiments  as  solid  and  efficient 
as  the  line ;  there  are  others  that  remind 
one  of  Falstaff*s  ragged  array — in  physique, 
anyhow,  if  not  in  clothing  and  discipline. 
And  yet  there  is  excellent  stuff  in  the 
militia,  and  a  few  months  of  permanent 
service  would  put  the  most  backward 
regiments  on  a  proper  footing.  But  although 
the  militia  shares  to  some  extent  in  the 
brisker  recruitment  caused  by  the  prospect 
of  war,  yet  the  force  is  still  at  least  twenty 
thousand  short  of  its  full  establishment, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  its  ranks  are 
to  be  replenished  without  interfering  with 
the  recruiting  for  the  regular  army,  unless 
the  service  be  made  more  attractive  for  the 
peasantry  and  agricultural  labourers  who 
may  be  supposed  to  form  its  chief  strength. 
The  limits  of  age  might  be  relaxed  so  as  to 

i^et  hold  of  any  who  might  want  to  do  a 
ittle  soldiering,  and  to  whom  a  few  months 
keep  and  pay  might  prove  an  inducement 
in  bard  timea  Probably  when  the  militia 
comes  to  share  the  increased  consideration 
and  comforts  of  the  regular  army,  the 
service  may  become  more  popular. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  have  nearly 
twelve  thousand  yeomanry  cavahy,  well 
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honed,  mostly  good  riders,  and  of  ex- 
cellent material  for  irregular  horse,  who 
would  prove  highly  valuable  in  any  scheme 
of  home  defence.  The  yeomanry  owe  little 
to  official  encouragement,  and  are,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  feudal  in  their  composition  for 
general  approval;  but  all  that  will  be 
forgotten  if  once  the  blast  of  war  blows  in 
our  ears,  and  the  yeomanry  will  be  found 
an  excellent  auxiliary  force. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  volunteers, 
equal,  and  indeed  superior  in  numbers  to 
the  whole  regular  army — two  hundred 
thousand  or  so  of  the  flower  of  the  nation, 
armed  with  an  excellent  weapon,  and 
knowing  how  to  use  it,  but  at  present  the 
mere  trmk  of  any  army,  without  the  limbs 
that  would  enable  it  to  move,  without 
cavalry,  without  field  artillery,  without 
transport^  and  with  but  an  imperfect 
hospital  service.  The  first  want,  that  of 
cavalry,  might,  with  a  little  official  en- 
couragement, be  supplied  from  the  ranks 
of  the  volunteers  themselves.  A  mounted 
service  is  always  popular,  and  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  corps  might  be  expected  to 
provide  their  own  horses,  while  other 
horses  might  be  supplied  by  sympathisers 
with  the  movement  from  outside.  A  field 
artillery  would  be  more  difficult  to  organise, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  service 
would  be  immensely  popular,  and  we  may 
see  in  the  case  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company  and  other  local  corps  how 
smartly  volunteer  artillery  may  be  served. 
And  a  gun  on  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
moment  might  be  the  salvation  of  England, 
and  no  one  would  ask  whether  it  were  a 
volunteer  or  a  regular. 

Then,  as  regards  volunteer  transport, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  that,  if  only  it 
were  organised  in  advance;  and  volunteer 
commanders  can  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  preparation  on  their  own  account  by 
ascertaining  the  resources  of  their  re- 
spective localities  in  carts,  waggons,  and 
horses.  The  moment  of  trial  may  come 
upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
things  not  done  will  then  have  to  be  left 
undona 

And  if  we  still  want  more  men — ^if  we 
have  sent  our  militia  after  our  regulars,  if 
our  volunteers  are  holdine  the  garrison- 
towns,  and  there  are  stiU  men  wanted, 
there  is  a  reserve  force  at  hand,  which  has 
probably  not  suggested  itself  to  any  official 
mind,  but  which  is  nevertheless  existii^, 
and  may  be  drawn  upon  in  time  of  neea 
Since  the  volunteer  movement  commenced, 
now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 


an  endless  number  of  men  have  taken 
their  turn  of  service,  and  as  the  cares 
and  duties  of  life  increased  upon  tbem, 
retired,  and  made  way  for  younger  men. 
But  if  once  the  safety  of  the  country 
were  at  stake,  these  men  would  cheerfully 
bear  their  part,  and  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  younger  comrades. 
The  old  muster  of  the  countryside  when 
invasion  was  the  cry,  was  of  all  who  could 
carry  arms,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  and  the 
man  of  middle^age,  although  he  might  not 
be  cut  out  for  a  campaign  in  the  Soudan, 
might  do  yeoman's  service  in  a  battle 
nearer  home.  Surely  it  would  be  advisable 
to  keep  together  this  valuable  reservoir  of 
force  in  definite  form  by  the  establishment 
of  a  reserve  of  volunteers,  who  have  com- 
pleted so  many  years  of  service,  but  who 
are  still  ready  to  come  forward  in  a  period 
of  emergency,  and  would  do  a  few  driUs 
every  year  to  keep  touch  with  new 
methods. 

And  for  the  coming  time — ^for  the  lads 
of  to^lay  who  will  be  young  men  to-morrow 
— surely  something  more  might  be  done  to 
train  them,  so  that  in  due  course  they  may 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks — ^volunteers, 
militia,  or  regulars — as  soldiers  half  made. 
Not  long  since,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  French 
town,  the  writer  came  across  a  summer 
evening's  drill.  The  lads  of  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  formed  one  company,  the  youths 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  another,  and  with 
the  handy  little  chassep6ts  of  the  old 
pattern,  they  were  going  through  thefr  drill 
with  great  glee  and  satisfaction.  With  us 
some  little  time  is  given  to  drill  in  our 
board-schools,  but  in  an  amateurish  way, 
at  odd  times,  by  a  master  who  is  perhaps 
not  much  of  a  drill  himself.  But  the 
Government  should  supply  regular  drill- 
sergeants  for  all  elementary  schools ;  and 
evening  drill  in  the  playgrounds  for  lads 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  who  have  passed 
thefr  standards  and  left  school,  would  be 
both  useful  and  popular. 

And  then,  in  cases  of  sudden  need  for 
men,  if  war  should  break  out  unex- 
pectedly in  any  quarter,  what  an  example 
was  afforded  by  the  raising  of  Methuen's 
Horse  at  the  Gape  1  An  office  was  opened 
in  London,  and  forthwith,  without  any 
effort  to  make  the  thing  public,  there  set 
in  a  constant  stream  of  volunteers — ^thoae 
fine  fellows  we  saw  start  the  oUier  day,  it 
seems,  from  Fenchurch  Street  for  the  docks 
— a  stream  in  which  there  was  no  stop 
or  break,  till  the  corps  was  complete,  and 
the  doors  of  the  office  were  promptly  closed 
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against  crowda  of  disappointed  applicants. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  for  special — 
say  Indian — service,  the  very  pick  of  all 
the  yoath  of  England  could  be  had  for  a 
corps  d'^lite,  with  good  pav  and  pensions, 
to  serve  till  the  war  might  be  finished. 

But  one  cheering  point  in  the  outlook,  a 
bit  of  blue  in  the  sky  for  which  we  ought 
to  be  unfeignedly  thankful,  is  the  strong 
national  feeling  that  national  danger  has 
elicited  from  those  of  our  blood  and  race 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Canada  will  be 
with  us ;  in  spite  of  her  own  special  diffi- 
culties she  will  have  men  to  spare  for  the 
mother  country.  We  can  summon  good 
horsemen  and  capital  rifle-shots  from  the 
Gape.  Australia  will  send  her  sons,  and 
an  Australian  seems  to  be  just  an  English- 
man, only  more  so.  In  fact^  the  pinch  of 
trial  will  bring  all  Britain's  sons  together, 
come  weal  or  come  woe. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  swarthy  horse- 
men of  India.  There  are  eighteen  thousand 
or  so  of  excellent  lig£t  horse,  and  we  are  told 
that  any  number  of  troopers  could  be  raised 
among  the  martial  races  of  the  Punjaub,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  India.  And  the 
hundred  thousand  or  so  of  native  infantry, 
brigaded  with  English  troops,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  show  the  good  fighting  and 
marching  qualities  of  the  old  Sepoy. 

Thus,  without  over-confidence,  we  may 
feel  that  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Empire  brought  to  bear,  we  may  give  a 
good  account  of  ourselves  in  the  hour  of 
need.  With  her  children  gathered  about 
her,  Britannia  may  meet  her  enemy  in  the 
gate  and  not  be  put  to  shame. 

STORYOLOGY. 

IN  TWO  PARTa      PART  L 

What  is  a  myth  % 

Let  us  turn  up  the  nearest  dictionary, 
which  happens  to  be  Webster,  and  see 
what  light  we  get  there.  A  myth,  says 
Webster,  is  "  a  fabulous  or  imaginary  state- 
ment or  narrative,  conveying  an  important 
truth,  generally  of  a  mom  or  religious 
naturo :  an  allegory,  religious  or  historical, 
of  spontaneous  growth  and  popular  origin, 
generally  involving  some  supernatural  or 
superhuman  claim  or  power ;  a  tale  of  some 
extraordinary  personage  or  country  that  has 
been  gradually  formed  by,  or  has  grown  out 
of,  the  admiration  and  veneration  of  succes- 
sive generations."  Here  we  have  a  choice 
of  three  definitions,  but  not  one  of  them 
is  by  itself  satisfying.  Let  us  rather  say 
that  a  myth  is  a  tradition  in  narrative 


form,  more  or  less  current  in  more  or  less 
di£Pering  garb,  among  different  races,  to 
which  religious  or  superhuman  significa- 
tions  may  be  ascribable.  We  say  "  may 
be"  because  although  the  science  of  com- 
parative mythology  always  seeks  for  such 
significations,  it  is  probable  that  the 
modem  interpretations  are  often  as 
different  from  the  original  meaning  as 
certain  abstruse  ''readings"  of  Shake- 
speare are  from  the  poet's  own  thoughts. 

In  their  introduction  to  Tales  of  the 
Teutonic  Lands,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Jones 
tell  us  that  the  jrhole  series  of  Arthurian 
legends  are  pure  myths.  These  tales  they 
say  can  be  "traced  back  to  their  earliest 
forms  in  phraseswhich  spoke  not  of  men  and 
women,  but  of  the  dawn  which  drives  her 
white  herds  to  their  pastures  " — the  white 
clouds  being  the  guaniians  of  the  cattle  of 
the  sun — **  of  the  sun  which  slays  the 
dew  whom  he  loves,  of  the  fiery  dragon 
which  steals  the  cattle  of  the  lord  of  b'ght, 
or  the  moon  which  wanders  with  her 
myriad  children  through  the  heaven."  It 
is  claimed  that ''  a  strict  etymological  con- 
nection has  been  established"  with  regard 
to  a  large  number  of  these  and  similar 
stories,  ''but  the  link  which  binds  the 
myth  of  the  Hellenic  Hephaistos  with  that 
of  the  Yedic  Agni  justifies  the  inference 
that  both  these  myths  reappear  in  those 
of  Regin  and  of  Wayland,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  story  of  the  Dame  of  the 
Fine  Green  Kirtle  is  the  story  of  Medeia, 
and  that  the  tale  of  Helen  is  the  Legend 
of  the  Loves  of  Conall  Gulban."  Else- 
where Cox  says  that  in  the  myth  of  Endy- 
mion,  the  sun  who  has  sunk  to  his  dream- 
less sleep,  the  moon  appears  as  Asterodia 
journeying  with  her  fifty  daughters  through 
the  sky.  "In  the  Christian  myth  she 
becomes  St  Ursula  with  her  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins — this  Ursula  again  appearing 
in  the  myth  of  Tannhaiiaer  as  the  occupant 
of  the  Horselberg,  and  as  the  fairy  queen 
in  the  tale  of  True  Thomas  of  Ercildoune." 
By  the  same  method  of  comparative 
mythology  we  are  driven  to  place  the 
whole  series  of  the  Arthurian  stories  "  in 
that  large  family  of  heroic  legends  which 
have  their  origin  in  mythical  phrases 
describing  the  phenomena  of  the  outward 
world,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  day 
and  of  the  year." 

This  seems  hard,  for  it  compels  us  to 
believe  that  our  remote  ancestors  were 
very  much  more  intelligent,  and  imagi- 
native, and  poetical,  and  religious  than 
anything  else  which  they  have  sent  down 
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to  US  would  have  suggested.  It  is  true 
that  Messrs.  Coz  and  Jones  do  not  deny 
that  the  names  which  figure  in  many  of 
these  legends,  as  in  those  of  Greece,  may 
have  been  the  names  of  real  personages, 
but  yet  the  narrative,  they  say,  must  not 
be  taken  as  historical.  This  may  be  true, 
but  in  what  sense  can  we  regard  it  as  more 
probable  that  the  story-makers  invented 
allegories,  and  clothed  them  with  the 
names  of  contemporary  or  preceding  heroes, 
than  that  they  invented  tales  of  wonder  to 
fit  these  heroes)  Is  it  easier  to  believe, 
for  instance,  that  Arthur  came  after  the 
myths,  and  was  tacked  on  to  them,  than 
that  the  myths,  or  stories,  came  after 
Arthur,  and  were  tacked  on  to  him )  Is 
there  anything  in  the  story  of  St.  Ursula 
and  her  virgins  which  could  not  have  had 
natural  '* spontaneous  growth"  in  an  age 
of  deep  devotional  faith  in  miracles,  that 
we  must  be  compelled  to  regard  it  as  purely 
a  medisevalised  version  of  the  Greek  myth 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ? 

We  are  not  writing  for  scientific  readers 
and  scholars,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
use  the  scientific  terms  and  allusions 
familiar  to  students  of  these  matters.  We 
are  merely  writing  for  ordinary  persons, 
who  are  often  puzzled  and  pained  by  the 
extraordinary  meanings  which  speciaUsts 
contrive  to  twist  out  of  simple  and  famUiar 
things.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
professional  mythologists  are  among  the 
most  troublesome  meddlers  who  disturb  the 
repose  of  "the  average  reader."  Even 
Mr.  Ruskin  suffers  in  wis  connection.  In 
The  Queen  of  the  Air  he  has  given  us  one 
of  his  most  delightful  books,  but  there  are 
few,  we  fancy,  outside  the  circle  of  philolo- 
gists and  comparative  mythologists,  who 
have  not  thought  in  reading  the  lovdy  in- 
terpretations of  the  myths  of  Athena,  that 
there  was  more  of  Ruskin  than  the  Ancient 
Greek  in  the  meaning  evolved.  Somehow, 
it  seems  easier  to  thmk  that  these  things 
were  conceived  by  a  Professor  of  Art  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  than  that  they  were 
the  deliberate  convictions  of  a  primitive 
people  ever  so  many  centuries  before 
Christ — a  people,  too,  known  to  be  steeped 
in  sensualities,  and  addicted  to  very  bar- 
barous practices. 

Are  there,  then,  reasons  for  supposing 
that  comparative  mythologists  are  not 
always  right — that,  in  fact,  their  science 
is  but  a  doubtful  science  after  all  f  We 
think  there  are,  and  we  find  an  ally  in 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  has  shown  remark- 
i   able  boldness  and  skill  in  his  attacks  on  the 


philological  method  of  reading  mythsw  Ib 
what  follows,  we  shall  avul  osnehres 
largely  of  Mr.  Lang's  writings,  and  espeisiaUy 
of  those  lately  collected  and  published  in 
a  volume  called  Custom  and  MyttL 

In  the  volume  just  named,  Mr.  Lang's 
object  is  to  show  the  connection  between 
savage  customs — or  rather  the  customs  of 
savage  and  uncivilised  races — ^with  ancient 
myths.  But  before  we  reach  this  branch  of 
Storyology,  we  must  consider  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  our  familiar 
nursery-tales,  the  folk-lore  of  our  own  and 
other  countnes,  and  old  romances,  with 
these  same  mytha  There  is  something 
more  than  monotony  in  the  theory  whi<£ 
''resolves  most  of  our  old  romances  into  a 
series  of  remarks  about  the  weather."  Tba 
author  of  Primitive  Culture  (Mr.  G^ler) 
rebels  against  this  theory.  There  is  so 
legend,  no  allegorjr,  no  nursery-rhyme, 
he  says,  safe  from  i^  and,  as  an  amusing 
illustration,  he  supposes  the  Song  <3 
Sixpence  to  be  thus  *  interpreted  by  the 
mythologists.  Obviously,  the  four-and- 
twenty  blackbirds  are  four-and -twenty 
hours,  and  the  pie  to  hold  them  is  the 
underlying  earth  covered  with  the  over- 
arching sk^.  How  true  a  touch  of  nature 
is  it  '*  when  the  pie  is  opened,"  that  is, 
when  day  breaks,  "  the  birds  begin  to  siagl" 
The  king  is  the  sun,  and  his  *'  counting 
out  his  money"  is  pouring  out  the  sub« 
shine,  the  golden  shower  of  Danae ;  the 
queen  is  the  moon,  and  her  transparent 
honey  the  moonlight.  The  maid  ia  the 
rosy-fingered  dawn,  who  rises  before  the 
sun,  her  master,  and  hangs  out  the  clothes 
(the  clouds)  across  the  sky;  the  particular 
blackbird  who  so  tragically  ends  the  tale^ 
by  ''  nipping  off  her  nose,"  is  the  hour  of 
sunrise.  The  time-honoured  rhyme  really 
wants,  as  Mr.  Tyler  remarks,  only  one 
thing  to  prove  it  a  sun-myth,  and  that  one 
thing  is  some  other  proof  than  a  mere 
argument  from  analogy. 

The  same  proof  is  wanting  for  those 
who  argue  that  the  story  of  Red  Riding 
Hood  is  only  another  aawn-myth.  Mr. 
Hussin  holds  this  view,  but  we  are  not 
aware  if  he  theorises  upon  the  story 
of  the  Cat  and  the  Well  Tet  is  it 
not  capable  of  the  same  kind  of  reading  1 
Pussy  is  the  earth,  Tommy,  who  shoves 
her  into  the  well,  is  the  evening  or  twi- 
light, the  well  is  night,  Johnny  Stout  is 
the  Dawn  who  pulls  the  earth  out  of  dark- 
ness again.  There  is  no  limit  to  this  kind 
of  application  of  so  elastic  a  theory.  But 
the  very  ease  with  which  such  explanations 
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can  be  attached  to  any  nnneiy-rhyme  or 
folk-tale  should  warn  as  against  their 
probability.  As  Mr.  Tyler  says :  "  Eash 
inferences  which  on  the  strength  of  mere 
resemblances  derive  episodes  of  myth  from 
episodes  of  nature,  must  be  regarded  with 
utter  distrust,  for  the  student  who  has  no 
more  stringent  criterion  than  this  for  his 
myths  of  sun,  and  sky,  and  dawn,  will  find 
them  wherever  it  pleases  him  to  seek 
them." 

The  mention  of  the  story  of  Bed  Biding 
Hood  suggests  that  we  take  as  text  a 
familiar  folk-tale,  upon  which  that  of  Bed 
Biding  Hood  may  or  may  not  have  been 
founded,  but  which  certainly  forms  the 
base  of  a  good  many  similar  tales,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  wise 
exposition  by  the  mythologists.  We  mean 
the  story  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Little 
Kids.  As  told  by  Grimm,  there  is  a  goat 
who  goes  out  one  day  leaving  her  seven 
little  ones  safely  locked  in  the  house,  after 
warning  them  to  beware  of  the  #olf  whom 
she  describes.  The  wolf  comes  begging  for 
entrance,  pretending  to  be  their  mother, 
but  they  distrust  first  his  voice  and  then 
his  black  paw&  He  gets  his  paws  whitened 
and  comes  back,  showing  them  against  the 
window  as  proof  that  he  is  indeed  their 
mother.  Therefore  they  open  the  door, 
and  he  swallows  six  of  them,  one  after 
the  otiier,  without  going  through  the 
ceremony  of  mastication.  After  this  he 
goes  back  to  the  wood  and  falls  asleep 
under  a  tree,  where  the  disconsolate  mother 
finds  him.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
seventh  and  youngest  kid,  who  had  escaped 
by  hiding  herseff  in  the  clock-case,  the 
wolf  is  cut  open,  and  the  six  kids  jump  out 
all  alive  and  kicking.  Stones  are  tiien 
placed  in  the  wolfs  stomach,  and  it  is 
sewed  up.  When  the  wolf  wakens  he 
cannot  account  for  the  jumbling  and 
tumbliug  in  his  stomach,  so  he  goes  to  the 
well  to  get  a  drink.  But  the  weight  of 
the  stones  makes  him  top-heavy ;  he  falls 
in  and  is  drowned. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  this  story  than  there  is  in  scores  of  our 
nursery  or  household  tales,  in  which  not 
only  animals  but  also  inanimate  objects 
are  gifted  with  speech,  and  in  which  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  rises  superior  to 
natural  laws. 

According  to  Oox,  we  must  understand 
the  myth  of  the  wolf  and  kids  thus : 
"The  wolf  is  here  the  night,  or  the  dark- 
ness, which  tries  to  swallow  up  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  and  actually  swallows 


six.  The  seventh — the  youngest — escapes 
by  hiding  herself  in  the  clock-case;  in 
other  woras,  the  week  is  not  quite  run  out, 
and  before  it  comes  to  an  end,  the  mother 
of  the  goats  unrips  the  wolf's  stomach  and 
places  stones  in  it  in  place  of  the  little 
goats,  who  come  trooping  out,  as  the  days 
of  the  week  begin  again  to  run  their 
coursa" 

Very  plausible  this,  from  a  comparative 
mythologist's  point  of  view,  and  not  easy 
to  dispute  until  we  find  that  a  similar  tale 
is  current  all  over  the  world  where  clock- 
cases  are  even  yet  unknown.  We  are  told 
that  the  negroes  of  Georeia  have  such  a 
legend ;  that  the  natives  of  Australia  have 
one ;  that  the  Zulus  have  it ;  the  Indians 
of  North  America  and  of  British  Ouiana; 
and  the  Malays,  all  have  Versions  of  it.  In 
Brittany  it  is  traceable  in  the  legend  of 
Oargantua  ;  in  Germany  there  are  several 
variations;  and  in  Greece  it  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  legend  of  Saturn  or 
Oronus.  The  EafiSrs  tell  the  same  stoiy 
of  a  cannibal,  but  the  way  the  negroes 
have  It  is  l^us :  '<  Old  Mrs.  Sow  had  five 
little  pigs,  whom  she  warned  against  the 
machinations  of  Brer  Wolf.  Old  Mrs. 
Sow  died,  and  each  little  pig  built  a  house 
for  himself.  The  youngest  pig  built  the 
strongest  house.  Brer  Wolf,  by  a  series  of 
stratagems,  entrapped  and  devoured  the 
four  elder  pigs.  The  youngest  pig  was 
the  wisest,  and  would  not  let  Brer  Wolf 
come  in  by  the  door.  He  had  to  enter  by 
way  of  the  chimney,  fell  into  a  great  fire 
the  youngest  pig  had  lighted,  and  was 
burned  to  death.  Here  we  have  no  clock- 
case,  and  no  resurrection  of  the  victims, 
but  otherwise  the  motif  of  the  story  is  the 
same.  Certainly  the  negroes  did  not 
receive  this  tale  from  the  white  races,  and 
it  seems  equally  certain  that  they  had  no 
notion  of  typifying  the  dawn  or  the  night, 
or  anything  dse,  but  only  the  notion 
popular  among  nearly  all  primitive  people 
that  the  youngest  is  usually  the  most 
specially  gifted  and  blessed. 

As  Mr.  Lang  says :  '<  In  the  tale  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  Seven  Kids,  the  essence  is 
found  in  the  tricks  whereby  the  wolf 
deceives  his  victims ;  in  the  victory  of  the 
goat ;  in  the  disgorging  of  the  kids  alive ; 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wolf  (as  of 
Cronus  in  Hesiod)  by  the  stone  which  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  into  his  system.  In 
these  events  there  is  nothing  allegorical  or 
mystical,  no  reference  to  sunrise  or  storm& 
The  crude  ideas  and  incidents  are  of  world- 
wide range,  and  suit  the  fancy  of  the  most 
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backvrard  nation.''  The  only  thing  in 
Orimm's  tale  which  differs  materially  from 
those  of  **  world-wide  range  "  is  the  clock- 
case  —  clearly  a  modem  addition,  bat  an 
item  which  forms  an  essential  factor  in 
Cox's  definition  of  the  "  myth." 

So  much  by  way  of  illustration,  but,  did 
space  permit,  dozens  might  be  produced,  all 
pointing  the  same  way.  This  is  to  the  view 
that,  although  stories  have  unquestionably 
been  transmitted  from  race  to  race  through- 
out ages,  and  so  have  become  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  all  the  current 
nursery,  or  household,  or  folk  stories  have 
not  necessarily  been  so  transmitted  from 
some  one  creative  race  of  myth-maker& 
We  hfive  seen  how  an  evidently  modem 
interp<^tion  (clock-case)  has  come  to  be 
reganied  as  an  essential  part  of  a  myth, 
and  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  other 
features  are  relics  of  some  ancient  customs 
of  which  we  have  no  record,  than  that  they 
bear  the  ingenious  references  to  natural  phe- 
nomena which  the  mythologists  maintain. 

Max  Muller  holds  that  aU  the  stories  of 
princesses,  imprisoned  or  enchanted,  and 
delivered  by  young  lovers,  "  can  be  traced 
back  to  mythological  tradition  about  the 
spring  beiog  released  from  the  bonds  of 
winter."    But  he  requires,  first,  to  have 
the  name  of  the  personages  of  the  story, 
because  he  traces  the  connection  more  by 
their  etymology  than  by  the  incidents  of 
the  narrative.     Of  this  we  shall  have  to 
say  something    again.     With   regard  to 
purely  nursery    or    household  tales,   the 
question  seems  to  resolve  itself  pretty  much 
into  this  :  Are  they  the  remains  of  an  older 
and  higher  mythology,  or  are   they  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  priests,  and 
medicine-men,  and  minstrels  of  later  ages 
built  their  myths  1    Are  they,  in  short, 
surviving  relics,  or  were  they  germs  1   The 
favourite  scientific  theory  adopts  the  former 
view  ;  we  incline  to  the  latter.     There  are 
many  of  the  familiar  folk-tales  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain,  and  there  are  many, 
doubtless,  which  are  in  some  sort  fragments 
of  the  old  mythologies  filtered  to  us  through 
Greece.    But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more 
reasonable   to  conclude  that  the    simple 
stories  of  the  marvellous  or  irrational  have 
their  origin  ''in  the  qualities  of  the  un- 
civilised imagination." 

Thus,  with  regard  to  the  current  super- 
stitions of  our  peasantry  and  of  the  High- 
landers, it  is  much  more  rational  to 
consider  them,  as  Dr.  Bobert  Chambers 
did,  as  "  springing  from  a  disposition  of 
the  human  mind  to  account  for   actual 


appearances    by  some    imagined    history 
which  the  appearances  suggest,"  than  as 
relics  of  the  old-world  mythologies.    The 
untutored    mind    disregards  the   natural 
even    in  these  days  of  applied  science. 
There  is  an  old  weir  across  the  Tweed 
which  the  common  people,  forgetting  the 
mill,  which  had  disappeared,  pointed  oat 
as  the  work  of  one  of  the  imps  of  Michael 
Scott,  the  wizard.    Wherever  there  are 
three-topped  hills  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
legend  of  the  work  of  this  same  Michael 
or  some  other  wizard.    In  the  same  way, 
deep,  clear  lakes  exist  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  concerning  which  traditions 
survive  of  cities  lying  at  the  bottom,  sub- 
merged for  their  wickedness,  or  by  the 
machinations  of    some  evil  spirit     Old 
buildings  exist  in  many  parts  in  such  un- 
favourable situations  that  popular  tradition 
can  only  account  for  the  singularity  by  the 
operation  of  some  unfriendly  spirit  trans- 
porting them  from  their  original  locality. 
Large  solitary  rocks  off  the  coast,  or  on 
hilltops,  have  been    deposited    there  by 
witches.     Water  springing  from  a  rock  by 
the  roadside  has  always  been  the  result  of 
the  stroke  of    some  magician    or   saint 
I^ge  depressions  on  hillsides  are  generally 
the  footprints  of  giants,  like  the  mark  left 
by  Buddha's  foot  aa  he  ascended  to  heaven, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  a  hill  in  Ceylon. 
The  circular  marks  in  the  fields  are  the 
rings  drawn  by  the  fairies  for  their  midnight 
dances,  and  a  scaur  or  cliff  bearing  the 
marks  of  volcanic  action  or  of  lightning  is 
invariably  associated   with  some   tale  of 
diabolic  action.  Almost  every  reader  can  add 
instances  of  natural  appearances  or  effects 
idealised  by  the  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  uncivilised  or  uncultivated  minds. 


A   GROUP    OF    IMMORTALS. 

A  STORY  IN   SEVEN   CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  L      THE  TABLEAU. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  happened  to  be 
spending  what  I  chose  to  call  a  holiday  at 
an  attractive  English  watering-place  I  need 
not  nama  The  only  excuse  I  can  make 
for  my  laziness  is  the  fact  that  I  never 
undertook  to  do  anything  without  discover- 
ing that  others  could  do  it  much  better. 
And  I  had  just  enough  to  live  upon.  Why 
do  misguided  relations  ever  leave  a  young 
fellow  just  enough  to  live  upon  1  Better 
knock  him  on  the  head  at  once,  and  have 
done  with  it. 

At  this  stage  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  must  nevertheless  call  my  career,  I 
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waa  verging  on  thirtj,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  hardly  younger  in  feeling  and 
▼iewB  of  life  generally  than  I  am  now.  I 
took,  I  confess  it,  somewhat  airy,  I  might 
almost  say  contemptaoaa  views  of  fireside 
existence  at  that  time.  I  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  of  what  falling  in  love 
could  mean,  and  I  prided  myself  upon  a 
fancied  superiority  to  other  men  in  the 
matter  of  sentimenL  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  long  ago  that  my  destiny — if,  indeed, 
I  was  to  have  a  destiny — would  not  wear 
the  guise  of  a  woman's  smile.  Nevertheless, 
no  one  more  enjoyed  the  society  of  a 
sparkling,  beautiful  girl  than  myself,  and 
no  one  was  at  more  pains  to  please  the  sex 
I  affected  to  despise. 

I  am,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more  humble- 
minded  than  I  was  then,  and  if  I  have 
never  lost  my  dilettante,  vagrant  habits — 
the  habits  of  an  amateur  in  art  and 
many  other  things  besides,  at  least  I  recog- 
nise now  the  more  serious  aspect  of  life  that 
must  be  confronted  steadily  by  those  who 
would  fain  live  indeed. 

At  this  juncture  in  my  affairs,  then,  the 
following  romantic  incident  happened  to 
ma 

I  was  staying,  as  I  have  just  before 
mentioned,  at  a  seductive  spot  on  the 
south-coast,  and,  as  I  rode  leisurely  along  a 
pretty  road  that  wound  upwards  from  the 
town  into  the  bright  green  country, 
my  eyes  were  riveted  by  an  engaging 
family-group  in  a  garden  close  by.  Garden, 
did  I  say  1  I  should  rather  apply  the  word 
pleasure-ground  to  the  vast  enclosure 
before  me;  with  its  undulating  swards 
and  flower-beds,  alleys,  and  winding  walks 
extending  over  several  acres,  all  in  perfect 
order,  and  in  the  full  glory  of  midsummer. 
The  wall  was  so  low,  and  the  ascent  of 
the  road  so  steep  that  I  commanded  the 
entire  scene,  although  my  glance  was  im- 
mediately fascinated  by  the  group  in  the 
foreground.  The  little  picture  was  simply 
perfection.  Crawling  along  at  a  snail's 
pace,  I  gazed  my  fill  Just  at  this  bend 
of  the  i^ad,  the  garden  sloped  upwards  to 
a  fair  and  conspicuous  terrace  in  front  of 
the  mansion,  and  here  were  four  figures  so 
harmoniously  and  exquisitely  grouped,  that 
they  looked  more  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
picture  or  graceful  drama  than  to  real  life. 

On  the  velvety  stretch  of  turf  in  front 
of  the  handsome  stone  terrace,  a  girl  and 
youth,  evidently  brother  and  sister,  were 
playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  Never 
dainty  game  more  daintily  played  I  As 
long  as  I  live  those  figures  will  live  in  my 


mind  too— immortal  by  reason  of  native 
graces,  youthfulness,  and  beauty. 

The  girl  was  one  of  those  delicate, 
slender  types,  for  which  we  are  more  ac- 
customed to  look  among  American  beauties 
than  our  own  more  robust  Saxons,  every 
line,  every  curve  of  that  fair  face  and  per- 
fect figure  being  purely  cut.  Or  perhaps 
there  was  Parisian  ancestry  here,  since  in 
the  Parisienne  of  pure  race  you  find  just 
the  same  consummate  finish,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  of  feature  and  limb,  com- 
bined with  a  vivacity  and  grace  as  little 
to  be  described  as  they  are  to  be  imitated. 
Her  dress  was  white,  as  befitted  the  season, 
and  about  her  dress,  too,  so  simple,  so 
perfect,  something  reminded  you  of  the 
Frenchwoman.  Ornaments  she  wore  none, 
except  a  crimson  flower-head  carelessly 
fastened  to  the  bosom  of  the  dress,  and 
something  gold  that  glittered  at  her 
throat  Her  beautiful  hair  was  worn  so 
as  to  display  its  abundance  to  perfection ; 
more,  indeed,  in  the  style  of  the  great  ladies 
of  the  olden  time  than  now,  when  many 
women  might,  for  all  we  know,  be  close 
shorn  as  nuns  and  Jewish  matrons  for  all 
they  show  of  their  tresses. 

This  dainty  apparition  had  a  not 
unworthy  counterpart  in  the  youthful 
Antinous,  her  brother.  He  waa  a  hand- 
some, beardless  stripling,  about  eighteen, 
and  well  did  the  easy  undress  permissible 
in  out-of-door  sports  become  him.  He 
wore,  indeed,  a  kind  of  cricketing  costume 
of  sky-blue  flannel,  no  better  set  -  off 
imaginable  for  a  youth  with  auburn  curls, 
violet  eyes,  and  the  pink-and-white  com- 
plexion of  a  girL  There  was  the  promise, 
however,  of  a  stalwart  man  about  him,  and 
his  looks  were  hardly  less  ingratiating  than 
those  of  his  sister.  How  beautifully  they 
plaved  their  game  I  How  deliciously  she 
scolded  and  made  fun  of  him  1  How 
musical  the  sound  of  their  mingled 
laughter  I  Their  names,  too,  caught  my 
enraptured  ear,  and  they  also  seemed 
enchanting. 

"LioneUe,  Lionellel''  Lionelle  this, 
Lionelle  that  I  heard  the  pretty  half 
English,  half  French  name  a  dozen  times 
from  the  youth's  lips,  whilst  in  silvery 
accents  that  haunt  me  still,  the^  maiden 
made  me  equally  familiar  with  her 
brother'& 

"Julian,  Julian  1"  she  cried  again  and 
again  as  she  chided  him  for  his  careless 
play.  Lionelle  —  Julian  —  rare  names, 
euphonious  names  I  Surely  the  parentage 
of  this  uncommon  pair  must  be  wholly 
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out  of  the  ordinary  way.  Glancing  to- 
wurdfl  the  terrace  I  now  saw  that  the  two 
figures  seated  on  the  rustic  bench  in  no 
degree  resembled  the  stereotyped  nine- 
teenth century  papa  and  mamma. 

The  man  was  evidently  one  of  those 
much  -  travelled,  accommodatingi  cosmo- 
politan English  gentlemen,  who  have  long 
ago  ceased  to  plume  themselves  upon  their 
nationality.  His  dress,  his  looks,  pro- 
claimed the  citizen  of  the  world;  his  speech 
also ;  for  as  I  slowly  crawled  the  hillside 
along,  I  heard  him  address  the  young 
couple  on  the  lawn  in  the  purest  English, 

i'nst  flavoured  with  French.  A  sweet 
talian  word,  too,  came  in  most  appro- 
priately, yet  unawares.  There  are  certain 
foreign  expressions  for  which  we  have  no 
precise  equivalent,  and  we,  who  have 
broken  brrad  half  a  lifetime  with  f  oreigners^ 
cannot  resist  the  contagion  of  words. 

The  head  of  my  unfaiown  fiEunily  was  a 
man  still  in  his  prime.  The  handsome 
face  was  not  without  lines  of  care,  but 
the  pleasant  smile,  the  cheery  voice,  the 
faultless  although  careless  dress  betokened 
easy  circumstances.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  newspaper,  but  let  it  fall  on  his  knees 
while  he  watched  the  same. 

'*  Those  children  or  yours — ^those  chil- 
dren of  yours,  mamma  1  Look  at  them," 
he  said  laughingly ;  "  they  have  been  play- 
ing for  an  hour  and  quarrelling  all  the 
time." 

"  They  want  someone  else  to  play  with. 
That  is  all,"  replied  the  lady  seated  beside 
him.  "Wba,t  can  young  people  do  but 
quarrel — or  make  love !  " 

I  glanced  at  the  speaker  with  an  interest 
that  suddenly  deepened  She  had  been  in 
her  youth  a  strikingly  handsome — ^nay,  a 
sumptuous  woman — a  woman,  moreover, 
accustomed  to  a  certain  kind  of  state.  The 
costly  Indian  shawl  thrown  round  her 
shoulders,  the  beautiful  bit  of  lace  forming 
her  headdress,  the  aigrette  in  old  Auvergnat 
jewellery  fastening  her  collar;  even  thC 
old-fashioned  bluish-white  silk  stocking, 
and  slippers  adorned  with  paste-buckles  in 
monogram,  betokened  circumstances  that 
once,  at  least,  had  been  out  of  the  common 
way.  No  mere  humdrum  matron  would 
possess  such  ornaments  as  these,  or  wear 
them  every  day.  Lines  of  care  were  written 
on  this  face,  too,  as  well  as  on  that  of  her 
companion.  She  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
older  than  her  husband,  and  in  her  case 
also,  age  was  softened  and  beautified,  not 
only  by  uncommon  fastidiousness  in  dress, ! 
but  by  a  look  of  urbanity  quite  as  rare.       | 


The  group  was  altogether  so  charming, 
and  the  background  of  June  flowers  and 
foliage  so  becoming,  that  I  reluctantly  lost 
sight  of  it  by  the  bending  of  the  road. 
What  was  my  surprise  and  delight  when  I 
came  to  the  side-entrance  of  the  mansion, 
to  find  in  the  porch  a  handsome  lamp, 
bearing  this  inscription :  '*  Hydropathic 
Establishment " ! 

The  outer  doors  were  flung  invitingly 
open ;  the  spacious  entrance<>hall,  brightoMd 
with  tropic  plants,  enticed  the  passer-by. 
I  was  free  to  follow  the  caprice  of  the 
moment,  so  I  straightway  alighted,  flung  the 
reins  on  my  horse^i  head,  and  rang  the  beU. 

CHAPTER  IL      AMARANTH. 

Neysr  was  fairyland  more  acoessibla 
The  vast  congeries  of  buildings,  with  its 
pleasure-ground,  was  only  just  opened  as  a 
hydropathic  establishment.  I  was  as  yet 
the  only  visitor  besides  the  family  group  on 
the  lawn.  A  dozen  chambers  were  sub- 
mitted to  my  choice.  Everything  I  asked 
for  was  promised  without  demur.  If  any 
place  in  the  world  could  spoil  a  grown-up 
human  child,  it  promised  to  be  tms. 

A  sojourn  of  this  kind  suited  my  tastes 
very  welL  In  these  charming  make- 
believes,  something  between  a  country 
house,  an  hotel,  and  a  cosy  family  circle,  a 
bachelor  may  take  his  fill  of  flirtation  and 
fare  none  the  worse.  He  may  for  the 
nonce  hang  up  his  hat  and  feel  at  home, 
and  is  free  to-morrow  to  break  this  flowery 
chain  if  domesticities  weary — ^if  he  lose  his 
hearty  is  sure  to  find  it  next  day. 

And  there  were  other  reasons  for  testing 
the  merits  of  a  new  hydronathio  establish- 
ment so  conveniently  placed.  How  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  recommend  a  summer  holiday 
resort  to  my  tired  American  friends,  and 
other  wandering  acquaintance  in  search  of 
repose  after  long  spells  of  travel  1  Not 
oiUy  inclination,  therefore,  but  duty  made 
me  ring  the  belL 

'*  What  a  sweet  spot  1  What  delightful 
hosts  I  But  the  place  wants  peopling.  It 
needs  life,  intrigue,  romance  1" 

I  had  encaged  my  room,  paid  my  bill  at 
the  hotel,  fetched  my  portmanteau  from 
the  town,  and  there  I  was,  seated  by 
Lionelle's  father  on  the  terrace,  already  a 
memberof  the uxesistiblefaouly  group  which 
had  fascinated  me  an  hour  or  two  before. 

I  answered  my  agreeable  interlocutor 
absently,  for  just  then  the  graceful  figure 
of  Lionelle  appeared  at  the  bay-window.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  all  the  romance  the 
world  could*  boast  was  there. 
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SiieliiKl  droBMd  for  dinner — ^in  otiher 
words,  exchanged  one  beautif  nl  white 
gown  for  another.  This  time  ahe  wore  no 
arUeae.  cambrioi  soeh  as  sehoolgirls  wear  on 
piice^ajfl^ .  but  a  cloee-fittu^  elaborate 
drees  o(  fich  white  satin,  its  whiteness  not 
of  snow,  rather  of  the  lily,  its  texture  of 
the  softest  imaginabia  I  noticed  that  she 
still  wore  a  splendid  flower-head  of  deep 
crimson  flower  of  amaranth  on  her  bosom, 
and  the  ornaments — ^in  old  -gold  and 
enamel  around  her  slender  throat  and 
wrista^-showed  the  same  quaint  device  of 
a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  month. 

"  My  daughter  Lionelle — our  new  fellow- 
guest,  Mr.  Gerald  Archer,"  said  my  com- 
panion by  way  of  introduction — ^himself  he 
had  alieady  introduced. 

She ,  descended  the  steps  airily,  and, 
hayinff  inclined  her  head  to  me  with  a 
friendly  smile,  bent  low  and  kissed  her 
father  on  the  forehead.  Holding  one  of  lus 
hands  in  her  own,  she  sat  down  beside 
him. 

"  My  Lionelle,"  Mr.  Bolinebroke  began, 
looking  at  her  fondly  and  admiringly, 
^'  persuade  Mr,  Archer  to  entice  his  sister 
here  if  he  have  ona     We  want,  as  I  have 

t'ust  observed  to  our  guest-friend,  more 
inman  intercourse,  more  of  a  little  world 
in  this  big.  house  and  solitary  pleasanoe." 

"  Alaq  1  I  have  no  sister,"  I  made  reply. 

"And  if  you  had,"  Lionelle  answered, 
"  before  she  got  here,  the  spell  might  be 
broken,  the  world  might  have  invaded  us ; 
but  why  desire  it  1  Ton  lypeak  of  the  world, 
papa,  as  if  it  were  otherwise  than  hateful" 

**  Yon  are  young — ^in  the  age  of  dreams ; 
you  need  no  little  distractions,  no  chit- 
chat^ no  gossip,  no  adventures,''  Mr.  Boling- 
broke  said.  "We  older  folks,  having 
played  out  the  game  of  life  ourselves,  like 
to  watch  others  staking  their  throwa" 

"  Then,  papa,"  Lionelle  made  answer,  a 
smile  following  the  shade  that  had  passed 
over  her  exquisitely  outlined,  sensitive 
face,  "  wish  again,  and  again,  and  again ; 
you  sighed  at  breakfast, '  If  only  someone 
would  come.'  Already  the  wiahed-for 
someone  is  here  1 " 

"  This  daughter  of  mine  cannot  under- 
stand me,"  Mr.  Bolingbroke  said,  after 
having  snulingly  shaken  his  head  at  her. 
"  My  career,  Mr.  Archer,  has  not  always 
been  the  smooth  running  on  wheels  that 
it  is  now.  Like  other  men,  I  have  had  to 
contend  with — well,  with  antagonisms  of 
various  kinda  la  it  not  natural  that,  when 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  bask  in 
the  sun,  I  should  relish  a  little  amuse- 


ment 1    And  what  so  amusing  as  human 
nature!" 

"I  should  have  said,  what  so  dulll — 
with  exceptions,"  I  replied  laughingly. 

At  that  moment  Mra  Bolingbroke 
appeared,  having  one  hand  in  Julians  arm. 
The  same  little  ceremony  gone  throueh« 
and  we  were  all. the  best^^ends  in  tne 
world. 

"  Being  the  first  comers,  you  will  permit 
us  to  welcome  you,"  said  the  lady,  pressins 
my  hand  with  a  look  of  almost  maternal 
interest  "  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  find  others 
possessed  of  as  much  confidence  and  hope- 
fulness as  onrselvea  This  place  was  only 
opened  last  week," 

"  We  have  a  passion  for  new  places  and 
new  physiognomies,''  put  in  Julian. 

"  That  is  not  quite  the  way  to  put  it, 
dearest  boy,"  Mra  Bolingbroke  said.  "  We 
are  not  jioh  enough  to  set  up  housekeeping 
in  this  ruinous  England,  Mr.  Archer,  and 
we  cannot  do  without  society  and  an  agree- 
able mode  of  living." 

It  was  impossible  to  be  stiff  under  such 
circumstaDces,  and  before  dinner  was  half 
over  we  had  become  as  genial  as  if  our 
acquaintance  hiEul  been  of  long  standing. 
There  are  certain  much-traveUed  Eoglish 
folks  possessed  of  a  charming  adaptability  of 
character,  acquired,  rather  than  inherent, 
it  may  be,  yet  most  agreeable^  nevertheless, 
and  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the 
demeanour  of  insulars  generally.  This 
unique  famUy  combined  French  amenity 
and  sparkle,  with  native  staidness  and 
reserva  I  coi(ld  not  put  apy  question,  and 
no  one  volunteered  to  enUght^  me  on  the 
subject  of  famUy  history.  But  I  felt  Uttle 
doubt  that  a  French  element  had  come  into 

flay.  Ail  four  spoke  correct  English,  yet 
was  ready  to  swear  that  either  Mr.  or 
Mra  Bolingbroke,  or  both,  were  of  French 
extraction.  Esprit  and  gaiety  were  there 
in  abundance.  I  never  remember  having 
taken  part  in  a  merrier  little  banquet. 
Yet  the  doud  of  care  that  occasionally 
passed  over  the  faces  of  both  husband  and 
wife  made  me  understand  why  the  company 
of  a  stranger  should  be  so  welooma  Some 
affliction,  some  anxiety,  made  long-con- 
tinued solitude  unendnrabla  There  was 
a  shadow  that  even  the  bright  presence  of 
Lionelle  and  Julian  could  not  dispel 

The  dinner  was  very  good,  and  prettily 
served. 

'^  But  we  should  fare  twice  as  well  did 
we  number  fifty,"  grumbled  poor  Mr.  Bo- 
lingbroke, with  the  sigh  of  the  gastronome, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  bill  of  fare.    "  Lionelle, 
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love,  do  think  of  it  and  write  to-morrow  to 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  persuade  her  to  come 
here.  And  those  nice  Lavenhams  we  met 
at  Nice  1  Make  them  join  na.  Let  as  get 
together  a  perfect  little  party." 

According  to  my  own  notion,  the  party 
was  perfect  already,  but  I  felt  obliged  to 
say  that  1,  in  my  tarn,  woald  recommend 
the  place. 

''  A  good  hand  at  chess,  a  whist-player, 
Mr.  Archer — eh  1 "  Mr.  Bolingbroke  added 
insinaatingly.  ''Find  me  one  of  these, 
and  I  shaU  be  perpetoally  gratefal  to  yoa." 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  a 
dozen  agreeable  alternatives,  without  being 
proposed,  suggested  themselves  to  ma 
Alike  billiards,  cigars,  chess,  light  litera- 
ture, and  the  piano  invited. 

There  was  no  officious  amiability,  no 
invitation  to  amuse  myself  in  any  especial 
line.  The  Bolingbrokes  were  not  only  the 
most  delightful  people  in  the  world,  but 
exceptionally  well  versed  in  human  nature. 
Instead  of  making  diversion  hateful  by 
choosing  for  me,  all  went  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Bolingbroke  took  up  an  evening 
paper  in  the  drawing-room  The  brother 
and  sister  trifled  with  the  billiard-baUs.  I 
strolled  into  the  shrubbery  and  smoked  my 
cigar  alone,  and  neither  the  young  man  nor 
the  elder  intruded  on  my  solitude  whilst  it 
lasted.  It  was  one  of  those  almost  pheno- 
menal June  evenings  in  England,  when 
rose-scents,  wafted  through  open  casements, 
and  jasmine  alleys  lighted  up  by  the  glow- 
worm, have  almost  southern  delidousnesa 

Soon  the  sounds  of  a  waltz — softly  rather 
than  brilliantly  played — reached  me  from 
the  terrace.  Some  happyinspiration  had  led 
Mrs.  Bolingbroke  to  the  piano,  and  there — 
no  dancers  ever  more  beautifully  matched — 
whirled  Lionelle  and  her  brother  on  the 
sward,  set  round  with  white  standard  roses. 
I  was  no  passionate  dancer  myself,  and 
perhaps  I  had  hardly  danced  at  a  dozen 
balls  in  my  life,  but  I  did  long  to  be  in 
Julian's  place  now.  Not  tibat  I  could  hope 
to  equal  the  performance  of  Lionelle's 
partner.  The  waltzing  of  both  was  so 
finished,  yet  so  easy,  that  I  had  never  seen 
anything  at  all  like  it,  except,  indeed,  at 
the  opera.  And  the  two  harmonised  so 
well  together — ^the  sister's  lissome  form, 
the  brother's  tall,  symmetrical  figure — 
altogether  it  was  quite  a  spectacle.  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  watched  them, 
that  those  who  would  waltz  well  should 
never  waltz  except  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  order  to  have  no  romance  about 
the  occasion,  and  to  be  able  to  throw  heart 


and  soul  into  their  performance,  and  make 
it  a  work  of  art 

The  dance  over,  Julian  came  up  to 
me,  laughingly  fanning  himself  with  his 
mother's  fan,  an  exquisite  little  Louis  Seize. 

''My  sister  and  I  find  waltzing  dull 
work.  We  cannot  get  up  a  quanrd  over 
it,  do  what  we  will,"  he  said ;  "  whereas  I 
am  as  much  ahead  of  her  at  lawn-tennis,  as 
she  is  of  me  at  battledore  and  shutdeoock. 
It  is  a  perpetual  wrangle  dien." 

"I  am  a  poor  dancer— that  is  to  say  by 
comparison.  Will  Miss  Bolingbroke,  never- 
theless, waltz  with  me,  do  you  think  1 "  I 
replied. 

How  could  any  sirl  under  the  circum- 
stances refiuel  I  wdtzed,  once,  twice,  three 
times  with  Lionelle,  and  she  certainly  did 
not  compliment  me  On  my  skill  The 
piquant  part  of  the  dance,  indeed,  lay  in  her 
openly  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  myself. 
Apparently  quite  indifferent  to  my  admira- 
tion of  her  ovm  dancing,  she  forthwith  set 
herself  to  improve  mine,  as  if  the  waltz 
were  an  alUimportaat  part  of  human  life 
There  was,  moreover,  in  every  word,  look, 
and  action,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  a 
self-abnegation  —  an  impersonality  that 
puzzled  me  greatly.  Why  such  keen 
interest  in  a  stranger,  unless  the  lovely 
Lionelle,  like  every  other  ninety-nin1& 
daughter  of  Eve  out  of  a  hundred,  was  a 
consummate  coquette  1 

But  this  curious  contradiction — on  the 
one  hand,  alertness  to  be  kind,  sisterly, 
serviceable ;  on  the  other,  reluctance  to  be 
feminine,  fi^akish,  bewitching — ^made  her, 
in  my  eyes,  a  thousand  times  more  ador- 
able. Sportive  she  was  enough,  now  sing- 
ing snatches  of  French  or  Italian  song, 
now  ecstatically  placing  aglow-worm  in  the 
heart  of  a  white  rose  and  contemplating  it^ 
now  trying  to  imitate  the  notes  of  a  night- 
ingale in  the  copse  hard-by;  and  in  all 
that  she  did  was  a  seeking  after  effects 
that  I  set  down  to  a  nature  artistically 
endowed  and  cultivated  beyond  most  She 
did  not  seem  content  to  realise  the  sensuous 
beauty  around  her,  but  must  ever  look 
for  ulterior  results,  ever  be  throwing 
herself  into  the  imagination  of  oUiera. 
The  lazy,  languid  t<dk  of  two,  so  called 
forth,  as  I  deemed,  by  the  circumstances, 
was  evidently  not  to  her  taster  What  so 
easy  as  to  get  up  a  little  playful  sentiment 
amid  these  starlit  rose-alleys,  within  sight 
and  sound  of  a  placid,  rippling  sea  t 

I  could  not  suppose  that  coquetry  was 
foreign  to  her  nature,  and  the  thought 
that  her  heart  already  belonged  to  another 
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was  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
I  set  down,  therefore,  the  unusual  in- 
difiference  of  her  behayiour,  for  I  knew  not 
by  what  other  name  to  call  it,  to  serioua- 
neaa  of  character.  This  singular  girl, 
without  being,  aa  far  as  I  could  discover, 
in  the  least  learned  or  serious,  was  yet 
given  to  pondering  on  the  subtler  aspects 
of  nature  and  Ufa  It  might  be  also  that 
untoward  family  circumstances  had  sobered 
her  temperament  in  early  youth. 

'' Flower  of  amaranth,  serpent  self-en- 
twined,^ I  cried,  picking  up  the  flower  and 
the  bracelet  she  had  let  fall  in  our  dancing- 
lesson.  "Why  these  emblems  of  immor- 
tality, Miss  Bolingbroke  1  Are  you,  then, 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity  1 
Can  you,  then,  afford  to  laugh  at  Time  him- 
self's  furrowing  care,  both  so  portentous  to 
the  rest  of  us  f " 

I  spoke  jestingly,  as  I  proffered  the  rich 
crimson  blossom,  and  begged  permission  to 
adjust  the  blacelet. 

Evidently  gratified  at  having  mystified 
mCy  and  accepting  my  imputation  as 
sweetest  flattery,  she  answered  in  low,  in- 
sinuating, suggestive  tones : 

''  And  why  not  9  Though  do  not  make 
light  of  the  happiest^  the  saddest  dower 
that  can  befall  a  human  beine !  The  dower 
of  those  who  can  never  die  1 

I  was  about  to  ask  the  meaning  of  such 
Sphinx-like  response,  when  the  silvery, 
anxious  voice  of  Mrs.  Bolingbroke  sounded 
from  within. 

"Lionelle,  my  child,  the  night  grows 
chilly.     Come  in,  I  implore  you  1 " 
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The  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  spoken  of  did  not 
come,  nor  the  Lavenhams  either,  but  before 
a  week  was  out,  we  numbered  a  large 
company,  partly,  I  feel  bound  to  admit, 
owing  to  my  own  officiousness. 

Truth  to  tell,  poor  Mr.  Bolingbroke  grew 
so  pensive  for  want  of  a  little  society,  and 
talked  so  incessantly  of  carrying  Lionelle 
away,  that  I  grew  desperate.  I  wrote  to 
this  friend  and  that,  extolling  the  deUght- 
fnlness  of  the  place;  I  even  went  so  far  as 
to  invite  a  former  tutor — a  curate  with 
seven  children — ^for  a  few  day&  The  poor 
fellow  needed  rest^  and  loved  chess  and 
croquet  to  distraction. 

It  was  the  very  thing  for  him,  and  Mr. 
Bolingbroke  rubbed  his  hands  in  high 
spirita. 

"  A  cassock,  a  clerical  grace  before  meat, 
a  black  coat  and  white  stock  on  the  lawn ! 
My  dear  sir,''  he  said,  timing  to  the  pro- 


prietor of  the  new  hydropathic  establish- 
ment, "from  the  day  that  a  dereyman 
clears  his  throat  at  your  dinner-table,  the 
fortunes  of  this  house  are  made  1  *' 

True  enougL  No  sooner  was  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Craken's  name  published 
in  the  visitors'-list,  than  public  confidence 
strengthened  wonderfully.  A  stranger  from 
some  remote  planet  must  have  supposed 
the  mild-looking  Mr.  Craken  to  be  a  talis- 
manic  presence  warding  off  all  evils  flesh  is 
hefr  to. 

Not  a  day  now  but  brought  its  con- 
tingent of  valetudinarians. 

First  came  a  pretty  American  matron 
with  a  bevy  of  equaUy  pretty  daughters 
and  nieces,  needing  rest  after  the  tour  of 
Europe.  In  thefr  wake  followed  two  hand- 
some, pure-blooded  young  Hindoos,  students 
in  law,  anxious  to  see  a  little  more  of 
English  life  and  manners  before  returning 
to  thefr  own  country.  Then  we  had,  of 
course,  two  or  three  elderly  bachelors  of 
both  sexes,  who  wanted  someone  to  chat 
with — one  of  the  paramount  needs  of 
human  existence — ^and,  lastly,  I  mention  a 
pafr  of  acquaintances  of  my  own — a  cheery 
married  couple,  with  hardly  a  more  serious 
avocation  in  life  than  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  and  who  had  come  simply 
because  I  asked  them. 

Within  a  week,  therefore,  our  numbers 
had  quadrupled,  to  the  intense  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned  except  myself.  There  are 
manifold  reasons  why  the  members  of  an 
artificially  composed  family  ehould  thus 
rejoice  at  any  addition.  To  the  materialist 
a  well-patronised  hotel  means  a  good 
dinner.  To  the  whimsical,  the  possibility 
of  a  sympathetic  ear.  The  story-teller  is 
sure  of  an  audience,  the  dawdler  of  finding 
his  fellow,  the  male  coquette  of  at  least  a 
pafr  of  bright  eyes,  and  the  bored  hopes 
against  hope  that  af  last  some  remedy  shall 
turn  up  for  his  boredom. 

But  my  own  case  was  wholly  different 
I  did  not  care  a  straw  about  Uie  bills  of 
fare  Mr.  Bolingbroke  studied  with  such 
minute  care  from  day  to  day.  Lazy  as  I 
was,  I  hated  alike  telling  stories  or  having 
to  listen  to  them.  I  neeaed  not  the  society 
of  other  good-for-nothings  like  myself  to 
get  through  the  day.    And  I  had  never 

Kne  a  step  out  of  my  way  for  a  pafr  of 
autifhl  eyes  till  I  gaaei  for  the  first  time 
on  Lionelle'a 

Lionelle — ^Lionelle  !  The  very  name 
haunted  me  from  morning  till  night,  as  if 
it  belonged  to  some  beinff  inhabiting  a 
world  oF  phantasy  and   dreams,  wlulst 
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Licmelle  herself  seemed  to  recede  farther 
and  fJEurtfaer  from  the  life  of  every  day,  in 
so  far  as  it  oonoemed  myself.  I  conld  not 
blame  the  girl's  oondnct  in  the  least  thing. 
It  was  not  her  fault  that  during  those  first 
days  after  my  arrival  we  were  thrown  a 
good  deal  together,  and  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  could  not  continua 

Without  putting  herself  at  all  forward, 
Lionelle  was  now  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
the  little  society,  and  she  bore  her  popu- 
larity with  a  suavity  and  naturalness  Uiat 
must  have  disarmed  envy,  if,  indeed,  any 
feminine  detractors  had  found  their  way 
into  our  Arcadia  by  the  sea.  But  as  yet 
we  were  the  most  good-natured  set  of 
people  diatchancecould  well  have  assembled 
together. 

The  astounding  part  of  it  all  was  that, 
whilst  as  much  of  a  favourite  with  her 
own  sex  as  with  mine,  she  received  the 
homage  of  both  almost  indifferently. 
Kind,  warm-hearted,  even  to  affectionate- 
ness,  sympathetic  to  a  marvellous  degree, 
she  yet  gave  the  impression  of  being  cut 
off  by  some  strange  fate  from  the  ordinary 
lot  of  mortals.  With  all  her  confidingness 
and  power  of  eliciting  response,  she  re- 
mained in  a  certain  sense  aloof  from  every 
one  of  u&  Even  her  gaiety,  to  my  think- 
ing, had  a  touch  of  unreality  and  hoUow- 
ness  about  it 

No  one  seemed  to  notice  this  except 
myself;  perhaps  because  no  one  else  studied 
her  so  closely  and  with  such  growing 
interest 

My  friend's  wife,  Etta  Molyneux,  once 
said  to  her  husband  carelessly,  in  my 
hearing: 

"  That  pretty  Lionelle  !  Do  you  know, 
Edmund,  I  feel  confident  she  has  been 
desperately  in  love,  and  has  lost  her  lover. 
Was  ever  flirtation  so  perfect  and  so 
finished  as  hers  1  No  girl  with  a  heart  to 
lose  could  flirt  in  that  manner.  Or  perhaps 
the  poor  child  is  consumptive,  and  feels 
intuitively  that  she  cannot  live  long." 

These  disconcerting  suggestions  maAe  me 
watch  Lionelle  more  narrowly  than  ever, 
but  I  could  never  discover  the  slightest 
foundation  for  either.  I  never  caught  her 
in  a  dreamy,  despondent  mood — the  mood 
of  a  girl  who  fancies  she  has  nothing  to 
live  for.  Still  less  could  I  discern  any  sign 
of  that  dread  disease  which  is  as  a  Moloch 
devouring  maidens.  No  excitement  brought 
a  hectic  flush  to  that  softly-outlined  cheek. 
Airy,  sprite-like,  dainty  creature  tiiat  she 
was,  she  yet  broke  her  fast  heartily  with 
the  rest  of  us.    And  when  our  fieUowship 


numbered  half-a^ozen  children,  she  would 
run  races  with  the  fleetest  of  them. 

Those  terrible  children  I  I  positively 
hated  the  place  as  soon  as  it  became 
invaded  by  a  host  of  turbulent  youngstera 
LioneUe  was  the  most  wonderful  chfld- 
charmer  I  ever  knew.  No  wonder  that  I 
now  felt  ready  to  die  of  envy.  She  did 
not  neglect  any  of  us,  delighting  the 
Hindoo  brothers  still  with  an  occasional 
tdte-^t^te  in  French,  waltzing  with  me  at 
night  amid  the  ^ow-worms  and  the  white 
roses,  playing  and  singing  to  the  elderly 
folks  in  the  (kawing-room,  getting  up  little 
excursions  with  the  Americans  and  the 
curates,  of  whom  we  now  numbered  fiva 
In  fact,  she  was  as  much  the  life  of  the 
party  as  ever.  But,  above  all,  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  children,  and,  of  course,  the 
happier  she  made  them,  the  faster  they 
came. 

And  again  Mr.  Bolingbroke  rubbed  his 
hand& 

''A  little  heaven  upon  earth — eh,  Mr. 
Archer  ?  What  place  is  like  home  without 
children  I  Rosy,  cherubic  faces,  little  patter- 
ing footsteps,  innocent  prattle;  who  can 
live  a  really  human  life  without  such  sweet 
influences  f 

I  must  say  that  the  poor  genfleman 
looked  a  little  overdone  with  the  noise  and 
bustle  at  times,  and  seemed  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  cherubic  faces  and  pattering 
feet  whenever  he  decently  could.  As  to 
Julian,  his  amiability  even  exceeded  his 
sister^a  Lazy  and  purposeless  although  he 
appeared  to  be,  he  had  the  happiest  nack 
in  the  world  of  being  busily  idia  From 
morning  till  night  he  did  absolutely 
nothing,  and,  nevertheless,  I  would  almost 
as  soon  have  been  at  the  treadmHL  The 
poor  young  fellow,  simply  because  he  was 
good-natured  and  versatile,  became  at 
everybody's  beck  and  call  I  have  seen 
him  drop  into  a  garden-chair  and  steal  five 
minutes'  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
utterly  worn  out  by  interminable  croquet, 
lawn-tennis,  or  hide-and-seek.  It  was  Mr. 
Julian  this,  Mr.  Julian  that,  all  day  long. 

**  What  would  you  have  f "  he  used  to 
say  to  me  in  his  easy,  elegant  French,  when 
I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  such 
powers  of  enduranca  "  Like  finther,  like 
son.    My  father,  as  you  see,  is  an  inoorri- 

S'ble  idler.    He  has  brought  me  up  to 
s  favourite  profession — that  is  all" 
"  An  amiable  one,  on  my  word,"  I  made 
reply.     '<  Heaven  help  the  dull  were  it  not 
for  the  more  h'ghtsome  spirits  that  con- 
descend to  consort  with  them  1 " 
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I  could  get  nothing  more  definite  out  of 
the  handflome,  accomplished  Julian,  and 
whenever  I  tried  to  draw  Lfonelle  into  a 
personal  talk,  she  was  even  more  yague 
and  discursive  than  her  brother. 

The  vagueness  about  everything  con- 
nected witib  this  strange  family  struck  me 
more,  if  possible,  than  their  versatility  and 
unexampled  sociableness.  They  seemed  to 
have  no  past,  much  less  did  they  appear  to 
have  a  future. 

One  day  I  said,  in  the  midst  of  a  flirta- 
tion more  serious  than  usual : 

'*  Where  shall  I  find  you  next  year, 
when  I  make  ready  to  set  out  on  the 
search)" 

She  made  sportive  evasion  : 

'*  As  if  life  could  be  resolved  into  a  when 
and  a  where  !  And  do  not  human  beings 
change  1  Would  the  Lionelle  you  find  next 
year  be  the  Lionelle  you  know  now  1 " 

"  You  are  no  feminine  Proteus,  anyhow ; 
you  cannot  wholly  change  yourself  out- 
wardly," I  said. 

"Discover  that,  if  you  can  and  will,'' 
was  the  Sphinx-like  answer,  with  a  charm- 
ing smila 

"But,  at  least,  give  me  a  due,''  I 
entreated.  "  You  say  you  are  all  wanderers 
— here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow ;  as  much  at 
home  at  Chicago  as  in  the  Champs  Ely86es ; 
you  gather  violets  one  Christmas  Day  in 
Algeria,  and  another  finds  you  sledging 
towards  your  plum-pudding  at  Qaebec. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  at  least  incline 
your  head  towards  one  point  of  the  com- 
pass—  east,  west,  north,  south  —  all  the 
same  to  me ;  I  follow  you." 

She  laughed,  slightly  scomfoL 

"  How  easy  thus  to  traverse  the  globe  in 
imagination !  But  even  the  crossing  of  the 
Channel,  the  getting  from  London  to  Paris 
— ^who  ever  did  as  much  as  that  firom  mere 
sentiment  1 " 

"  Scores  of  lovers  as  desperate  as  myself, 
I  will  answer  for  it,"  I  saia  boldly. 

"  Find  me  one,"  laughed  Lionelle.  Then, 
as  if  feeling  bound  to  apologise  for  the 
torn  she  had  involuntarily  given  to  the 
conversation,  she  added,  in  the  directest 
manner :  "  You  forget  that  I  am  not  my 
own  mistress.  Who  can  answer  for  such 
wanderers  as  my  parents  1 " 

"They  cannot  fetter  your  will,"  I 
retorted. 

The  more  sybilline  this  strange  girl 
became,  the  more  she  fascinated  me. 

She  replied  in  a  voice  as  fall  of  m3rstery 
as  ever,  whilst  for  a  moment  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  mine  with  a  penetrating  glance. 


They  were  deep,  clear  violet  eyes,  full  of 
feminine  witchery,  despite  the  unreadable- 
ness  she  contrived  to  put  into  them. 

"  Had  I  a  will,"  she  whispered,  "  should 
I  not  choose  to  love,  wed,  grow  old,  and 
die,  like  any  other  maiden  1 " 

Thus  was  ever  the  case  when  we  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  closest  confidence.  She 
broke  away  from  me  under  some  pretence 
or  other,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
resume  the  thread  of  our  discourse. 

LADY  LOVELACE. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

A  GREY-BLUE  stretch  of  evening  sky,  a 
grey-blue  stretch  of  sea  beneath,  still  as  any 
forest  pond  on  a  windless  summer's  day ; 
here  and  there  small  boats,  rowed  by  lazy- 
limbed  oarsmen,  dot  the  waves.  In  the 
near  distance  rides  at  anchor  a  large 
sharply-built  schooner,  with  white  furled 
sails,  from  whose  masthead  floats  a  broad 
pennon,  which  now,  in  the  slanting  sun- 
light^ flashes  into  a  bright  turquoise-blue, 
and  anon  fades  into  a  depth  of  colour  akin 
to  black. 

This  schooner  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  talk  and  comment  among  the  gay, 
fashionable  crowd  that  has  thronged  Cowes 
during  the  regatta  week.  Everyone  was 
loud  in  the  praise  of  its  perfect  build  and 
superb  appointments.  Yet,  withal,  its 
superbness  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  in 
which  the  millionaire  yacht-builder  loves 
to  run  riot.  Gilding,  plush,  mirrors,  and 
such  like  bravery  were  only  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  The  inner  decoration  of 
the  beautiful  boat  might  have  been  that  of 
some  ancient  classic  temple  for  the  un- 
ostentatious  perfection  with  which  every 
detail,  small  or  great,  had  been  carried 
out  Bouen  blue,  varying  from  the  pale 
turquoise  tint  to  an  azure  black,  was  the 
only  colour  permitted  for  the  heavy  drapery 
of  the  curtains  and  thick  carpets ;  os^  of 
the  darkest  possible  shade,  the  only  wood 
visible;  bronze,  artistically  wrought  and 
deep  in  colour,  the  only  metal 

The  fieure-head  of  the  schooner  even — 
a  winged  sphinx — ^was  cast  in  this  metal, 
and  round  its  waist,  in  place  of  girdle,  ran 
the  Shakespearian  legend:  ''The  rest  is 
silence." 

This  legend  was  written  in  letters  of  a 
dull  gold,  and  was  the  only  bit  of  gilding 
the  ship  owned  to  from  heun  to  prow. 

During  the  regatta  week  the  Sphinx  bad 
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been  a  delightful  topic  for  admiration  and 
conjecture.  Everyone  found  time  to  row 
out  and  inspect  her,  to  return  and  to 
criticise  her.  Not  a  few  were  the  questions 
asked  as  to  her  destination,  a  point,  never- 
theless, upon  which  everyone  seemed  unable 
to  satisfy  everyone  else,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  to  all  questioners  Miss  Yorke 
had  replied  in  her  sweetest  manner : 

"  Beally  she  had  not  quite  made  up  her 
mind  where  she  was  going  yet  It  might 
be  only  for  a  little  trip  to  Italy,  or  it  might 
be  to  Algiers,  or  to  Australia  even,  to  see 
her  mother  and  sister." 

But  ail  this  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  regatta  is  over  and  done  with,  the  gay 
crowd  is  once  more  en  route  for  other 
meeting-places,  and  in  lieu  of  the  hundred 
and  one  field-glasses  which  were  wont  to 
be  levelled  at  the  Sphinx  from  the  parade 
and  pier,  there  zs  but  one  now — tiiat  of 
EUinor  Yorke,  as  she  stands  in  the  stone 
balcony  of  the  house  Uncle  Hugh  has 
hired  for  a  few  weeks. 

This  house  is  a  somewhat  pretentious 
one  in  appearance.  It  stands  high  above 
the  cli£f8  in  its  own  grounds,  and  some  little 
distance  back  from  the  parade  and  more 
public  thoroughfares.  From  its  front 
windows  it  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Solent  as  it  widens  into  the  open  sea. 

The  sun  has  just  set;  a  golden  light 
lingers  yet  along  the  coast-line,  and  ripples 
on  the  watera  Hurst  Castle  stands  out^ 
the  black  grim  pile  that  it  is ;  a  huge  cloud 
overhangs  the  west,  stUl — 

Full-fledged  with  plumes  of  tawny  fire  and  hoar 
grey  light. 

Against  this  the  delicate  tracery  of  the 
Sphinx,  her  masts,  her  rigging,  pennon,  and 
sfuls,  stands  sharply  defined. 

''  I  must  have  an  eye  for  beauty,"  Miss 
Yorke  says,  laying  down  her  glass  and 
looking  towards  the  window  of  the  room 
outside  which  she  is  standing ;  "  though  I 
look,  and  look,  and  look  at  the  Sphinx 
from  morning  till  night,  I  never  cease 
admiring  her." 

There  is  a  something  in  her  voice,  in 
her  accent  of  hidden  sarcasm,  difficult  to 
define.  One  could  fancy  a  runaway  gunner, 
caught  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  looking 
at  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  directed 
towards  him,  and  saying  in  much  such  a 
tone,  "  Come,  now,  I'm  glad  you've  chosen 
the  latest  sweet  thing  in  breechloaders  to 
do  your  work." 

A  man's  voice  within  the  room  answers 
Ellinor's  remark. 

"  Why  do  you  look,  and  look  in  that 


wayl"  it  says  sharply,  peremptorily — ^it 
is  difficult  to  recognise  the  tones  of  Phil 
Wickham's  baritone  in  it.  "  Give  me  that 
glass ;  it's  of  no  possible  use  to  you." 

*'  I'll  give  it  you  when  Fve  done  with  it — 
in  about  a  month's  time,"  is  EUinor's  reply. 
Then  once  more  she  lifta  her  glass  and 
directs  it  seawards, 

Phil  steps  out  into  the  balcony  and  lays 
his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"Come  in  at  once," he  says,  again  peremp- 
torily. ''  Don't  you  see  the  sun  has  set  1 
The  dew  will  soon  be  falling.  You'll  get  a 
chilL" 

"  Ah,  that  might  be  bad,"  replies  Eilinor 
precisely  in  the  tone  she  had  used  first. 

Then  she  lets  Phil  take  her  glass  away 
and  draw  her  towards  the  window. 

The  window  is  shadowed  by  two  \Ag 
pink-flowered  oleanders  in  tubs.  Eilinor 
stops  in  front  of  them  and  begins  plucking 
the  leaves. 

*^  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  she 
begins  counting. 

*<What  are  you  doing?"  asks  Phil,  a 
grim  suspicion  of  her  meaning  flashing 
into  his  mind. 

Eilinor  pauses  in  her  counting  a 
moment 

"  By  the  way,"  she  says,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten I  had  something  to  tell  you.  I 
heurd  from  a  friend  of  yours  yesterday — 
Lucy  Selwya" 

"  From  Lucy  Selwyn  I " 

"  Yes  j  a  sweet  little  note  it  was.  If  ever 
a  girl  deserves  to  be  canonised  as  a  saint  it 
is  she  1  (Seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.)  She  prays 
for  me  night  and  day.  Fancy  that  1  Has 
forgiven  me  a  thousand  times  over ;  but 
she  adds  in  a  little  sort  of  postscript  (and 
that  is  by  far  the  most  human  and  natural 
part  of  the  whole  letter)  she  never  wishes 
in  this  life  to  look  upon  my  face  again. 
Not  to  be  wondered  at,  is  it  1 " 

Phil  does  not  answer. 

"  Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,"  she 
goes  on.  "I  wrote  to  her  in  reply  this 
morning — that  is  to  say,  I  answered  her 

Postscript,  nothing  more.  I  told  her  I 
oped  she  would  always  keep  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind,  and  to  help  preserve  it  to 
her  I  sent  back  those  two  fragments  of 
her  dead  Sodney's  letters  (bis  to  me  and 
mine  to  him,  I  mean) ;  I  told  her  they 
would  be  more  suggestive  to  her  than  ever 
they  could  be  to  me." 
Bat  still  Phil  remains  silent 
At  one  time  he  had  had  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion for  sarcasm.  Somehow,  it  has  lost  its 
flavour  for  him  now. 
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Ellinor  looks  up  at  bim  for  a  reply; 
getting  none,  she  goes  on  plucking  her 
leaves  and  counting  them : 

*'  Eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty." 

On  a  sudden,  Phil  finds  his  voice. 

"What  are  you  gathering  them  fori" 
he  again  queries,  sharply  yet  nervously. 

"  Don't  you  ^ow  what  children  do  when 
their  holidays  are  getting  to  an  end — 
gather  a  bundle  of  leaves  and  throw  away 
one  daily;  it  makes  them  appreciate  the 
dajs  more  when  they  see  how  few  remain. 
Now  bow  many  shall  I  gather  1 " 

"  Great  Heavens  !  youll  drive  me  mad  1 
Am  I  altogether  made  of  cast  iron  1"  ex- 
claims Phil,  struggling  hard  to  keep  his 
composure. 

EUinor  goes  on  with  her  counting. 

*'  Here  are  twenty-four,  shall  I  make  it 
twenty-five  and  throw  one  away  for  to-day 
— or  shall  we  say  thirty  1  Yes,  thirty,  I 
think.  That  will  be  twenty-nine  days 
from  to-day,  and  will  bring  us  towards  the 
end  of  September.  Oowes  will  be  dreary 
enough  then,  only  invalids  and  old  people 
left." 

But  Phil  has  not  heard  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  He  has  abruptly  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  the  room. 

Straight  down  the  stairs  he  goes  into 
Uncle  Hugh's  "  den,"  where  he  finds  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  bags  and 
boxes. 

"I'm  off  to  Ayrshire  to-morrow,"  he 
says;  "I  can't  stand  another  ten  days 
here.  The  senora  will  look  after  Nell 
right  enough.  She  seems  a  very  quiet, 
capable  person,  though  I  had  my  doubts 
about  her  at  first" 

Phil  does  not  hear  him.  He  goes  up  to 
the  old  gentleman,  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  demands  vehemently,  pas- 
sionately : 

"  Why  do  you  allow  it — why,  why!  It  is 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear  to 
stand  by  and  see  it." 

Uncle  Hugh  catches  at  his  meaning,  and 
grows  suddenly  serious. 

"  My  dear  youne  friend,  will  you  tell 
me  how  I  am  to  hdp  it  1 "  he  ask& 

"Help  it!  I  would  help  it  in  your 
place,"  Phil  exclaims  excitedly.  "Send 
away  the  yacht;  do  not  allow  such  an 
arrangement  to  go  on  1  Send  it  away  at 
once — ^to-night  in  the  darkness." 

"  What  1  Send  away  the  only  chance 
there  is  of  prolonging  her  life !  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying." 

Then  there  falls  a  silence  between  the 
two  men. 


Uncle  Hugh  is  the  first  to  break  it 

"Listen  to  me,  Wickham,"  he  says, 
"just  this  once,  and  then  we'll  talk  no 
more  on  this — thi^  sad  subject  When 
Ellinor  first  spoke  to  me  seriously  about 
her  health,  I  was  shocked  as  much  as  you 
are,  but  I  think  I  did  my  best  for  her — 
yes,  my  best,  I  think.  I  consulted  some 
three  or  four  of  the  first  doctors  in  London, 
stated  the  case,  and  asked  what  they 
advised.  One  and  all  said  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  and  suggested  a  sailing  yacht  if  it 
were  practicable.  Very  well,  a  sailing 
yacht  happens  to  be  EUinor's  whim  at  the 
moment,  and  aa  it  falls  in  with  the  advice 
given,  why  shouldn't  it  be  followed  out  ? 
Gome,  cheer  up — who  knows  what  it  may 
do  for  her)  She  may  yet  come  sailing 
back  with  a  new  lease  of  life — who  can  say  1 
Let's  take  the  best  view  of  things  possible ; 
it's  the  only  way  to  get  our  fair  dues  in 
life.  Have  a  cigar  t  Do  you  know  this 
brand^— fine  fiavour  1 — had  them  straight 
from  Havana." 

Phil,  with  something  of  a  groan,  shakes 
his  head,  and  goes  out  into  the  failing 
lights  stroUs  for  half  an  hour  or  so  up  and 
down  the  Parade,  and  then  goes  back  to 
his  hotel,  and  plays  biUiards  half  through 
the  night 

How  dare  the  modem  preachers  of 
Christianity  taunt  us  with  living  "too 
much  upon  the  surface  1 "  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  life  except  upon  the  surface 
woula  be  an  impossibility  to  those  who 
own  to  strong,  deep  feelings,  sympathies, 
imaginationa  A  column  of  the  Times,  the 
epitome  of  news  in  a  daily  paper,  is  enough 
to  break  a  man's  heart  if  he  reads  between 
the  lines,  and  "  lets  himself  go  "  over  it 

If  the  ice  is  thin,  and  the  fiood  below 
deep  and  dangerous,  walk  Ughtly  over  the 
surfaca  Not  a  doubt,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  over  the  ground  in  safety. 

Phil,  at  any  rate,  found  it  was  the  only 
way  of  getting  over  his  ground.  Uncle 
Hugh,  also,  guided  less  by  his  impulses 
possibly  than  by  the  dictates  of  an  expe- 
rienced egoism,  came  to  a  similar  con* 
elusion. 

EUinor^s  moods, however,  were  not  always 
so  calm  and  self-contained  as  on  this  par- 
ticukr  evening  that  she  stood  surveying 
the  Sphinx  from  her  balcony. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
stately  serenity  which  had  been  at  one  time 
a  habit  with  her — nay,  had  seemed  to  be 
part  of  the  woman  herself — was  nothing 
more  thaji  a  mood  now,  that  in  its  turn 
would  give  place  to  other  moods,  daring 
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or  timid,  cloady  or  clear,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Edie's  soul  imprisoned  in  Ellinor's 
body  could  not  more  lightly  have  ran  the 
gamut  from  cold,  stony-heaited  despair  to 
a  wild,  tempestuous  grief.  Of  the  two 
Phil  preferred  the  wild,  tempestuous  moods 
to  the  cold,  stony  ones.  For  one  thing 
they  were  shorter  in  duration ;  for  another 
it  was  possible  to  '*  make  believe "  under 
them,  possible  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
cheery  words  of  hope  which  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  when  her  head,  weary  with  its 
passion  of  weeping,  rested  on  his  shoulder, 
were  honest,  true  words,  and  had  some  sort 
of  foundation  in  fact 

Yes,  that  was  better  than  those  long 
sflent  hours  they  passed  together,  Ellinor 
with  the  field-glass  to  her  eyes,  and  lips 
that  would  open,  then  shut,  and  never  a 
word  escape  them.  Phil  could  see  the 
words  die  on  them,  so  closely  did  he  watch 
her  in  those  days,  and  in  his  heart,  knew 
well  enough  what  they  were. 

When  Phil  was  not  with  her  the  long, 
silent  hours  had  been  unbroken.  Uncle 
Hugh,  intent  on  his  own  pursuits,  and 
bent  on  keeping  up  the  delusion  that  the 
yachting  trip  would  "  bring  her  round  all 
right,"  had  passed  but  little  of  his  time  in 
her  society,  the  senora  had  *' known  her 
place,  and  kept  it,"  and  one  by  one 
EUinor's  gay  friends  had  flitted  away  from 
Cowes,  leaving  a  small  packet  of  repre- 
sentative pasteboard  on  the  hall-table. 

Gretchen's  solemn  Teutonic  ears  must 
have  grown  weary  of  the  question  addressed 
to  her  night  and  morning  by  her  mistress 
with  clock-work  regularity:  "Oretchen, 
how  do  I  look  to-day  1  Am  I  getting 
thinner,  do  you  think  1 "  sometimes  varied 
by  the  order,  ''Oretchen,  give  me  my 
hand-glass."  And  then  for  an  hour  or 
more  at  a  time  Ellinor  would  sit  staring 
into  it^  as  though  in  its  placid  glassy 
surface  she  could  read  prophetic  tales  of 
the  future,  or  a 'whole  history  of  days 
gone  by. 

On  the  evening  that  she  had  gathered 
the  oleander-leaves  she  sat  thus  with  her 
mirror  in  her  hand,  silent^  dreamy, 
abstracted. 

Oretchen  dared  not  disturb  her;  yet 
there  was  liiat  in  her  mistress's  look  and 
manner  that  night  which  startled  her  into 
something  akin  to  surprise  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

*' Shall  I  bring  the  candles  nearer, 
madame  f "  she  ventured  to  ask  at  length, 
after  she  had  stood  in  silent  attendance 
some  three-quarters  of  aa  hour. 


''Yes,  quite  close,"  was  EUinor's  reply 
in  a  strangely  vibrating  voice. 

Gretchen  brought  two  candles,  and 
placed  them  on  a  table  at  Ellinor's  right 
hand,  so  that  their  light  fell  soft  and  clear 
athwart  the  mirror,  lifting  the  shadows 
from  the  beautiful  face  that  looked  up  out 
of  it.  A  face  that  might  have  been  moon- 
washed  for  its  whiteness,  with  a  tremulous 
mouth,  two  large,  dark-fringed,  desolate 
eyes,  a  low,  smooth  brow,  above  which 
rested  a  veritable  weight  of  russet-gold 
hair. 

It  might  have  been  the  face  of  a  Mater 
Dolorosa,  painted  by  Carlo  Dolce  himself, 
for  the  mingled  anguish  and  beauty  that 
lay  written  upon  it. 

And  as  Elnnor  sat  there  ganng  down 
into  her  own  reflection  a  sudden  wave  of 
passion  swept  over  her. 

She  pressed  her  lips  vehementiy  to  the 
cold  elass. 

''  Oh,  you  beautiful — beautiftd  face  1 " 
she  cried  with  a  wafling,  bitter  cry.  "  You 
are  mine  I  I  love  you — I  elory  in  you — 
but  where  will  you  be  hidden  away  this 
time  next  year  1 " 

CHAFTSR  LVL 

A  SsFTSMBER  sky,  sombre,  hazy,  with 
cold,  watery  sun  showing  fltfolly  between 
the  masses  of  inky  clouds;  bisneath,  a 
murky,  sullen  sea,  with  broken  lines  of 
white  along  the  horizon,  a  gull  or  two, 
flapping  heavy  wings  as  they  wheel  low 
over  the  sails  of  a  large  yacht,  which  rocks 
restlessly  at  anchor,  and  creaks  in  the  guate 
of  a  rough  south-west  wind  that  threatens 
before  night  to  become  a  gala 

This  is  the  sea  view. 

On  shore,  swinging  elms  and  soughing 
beeches,  falling  leaves,  and  deepening 
shadows.  A  restiess  flitting  and  fluttering 
of  swallows  in  and  out  of  the  ivy  that 
overhangs  a  bi^  stone  balcony,  where,  in 
large  tuM,  stand  two  oleanders,  not  now  in 
the  glory  of  their  pink  bloom,  but  with 
Ump,  brown,  decaying  blossoms,  and  leaves 
going  from  green  to  yellow. 

Tms  is  the  landscape. 

At  the  window  of  the  room  on  the  €oor 
above  this  balcony  is  a  woman's  face.  She 
must  be  kneeling,  for  only  the  eyes  and 
brow  can  be  seen  above  the  window4edge. 
And  kneeling  thus,  naught  but  a  sea  and 
sky  picture  can  meet  her  view — ^three-parts 
sky  and  oneof  sea. 

It  is  Ellinor  Yorke.  Thus  for  hours  she 
kneels  <huly,  gazing  sileiitiy  aerosa  the 
dreary  expanse  of  doud  and  water.     No 
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one  interferes  to  prevent  her,  no  one  asks 
her  why  she  does  it  Uncle  Hngh  is  still 
away  at  a  pleasant  house  in  Ayrshire,  and 
writes  home  hopeful,  cheery  letters  of  the 
health  and  strength  Ellinor  will  bring  back 
from  her  sea  trip ;  the  senora  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  **  know  her  place,  and  keep  it," 
and  Phil  Wickham  stands  mutely  by  with 
folded  hands  and  aching  heart 

Sometimes  he  will  break  out  passionately 
into  a  bitter  ciy,  "  Oh,  my  love,  my  love, 
I  cannot  bear  it !  **  And  she  will  look 
up  at  him  with  eyes  that  seem  to  say, 
"  I  can  bear  it — why  not  you  1 "  Sometimes 
he  will  bend  over  her  as  she  kneels,  and 
kiss  the  folds  of  her  dark,  bright  hair, 
and  the  hot  tears  wQl  run  down  his  cheek 
as  he  does  so.  Then,  if  she  turn,  she  will 
fall  to  weeping  also,  for  of  late  her  eyes 
have  "  caught  the  infection  of  it" 

He  is  so  bending  over  her  now,  as  she 
kneels,  and  one  hot  tear  falls  on  the  nape 
of  her  white,  slender  neck.  She  starts  and 
turns.  Then  they  clasp  hands,  and  there 
is  silent  weeping  between  tixem  once 
more. 

Ellinor  stifles  her  tears  first 

'<  This  is  dying  a  thousand  times  over," 
she  says;  '*  better  say  good-bye  at  once  and 
be  done  with  it" 

"  No— no,"  answers  Phil ;  '<  it  must  not 
be — ^it  shall  not  ba  Why  must  we  part 
at  all  f  Let  me  go  with  you  on  your  yacnt — 
what  matters  what  the  world  says  now  f 
Heaven  knows '* 

Ellinor  rises  from  her  knees  and  lays  her 
finger  on  his  lips. 

''  Hush  1 "  she  says  authoritatively  ; 
**  only  last  night  you  swore  to  me  never  to 
ask  such  a  thing  of  me  again.  Bodney 
Thome  used  to  wail  at»  and  entreat  me 
just  in  that  fashion—^-—" 

"What  has  Bodney  to  do  with  mel" 
Jd»d  Phil,  .««I,.  «™g.I,.    ..L-hta. 

*'I  would  Met  him  be 'with  pleasure, 
only  sometimes  now  he  will  not  let  me  be 
— at  nights,  that  is.  Well,  never  mind  1 
Only  I  will  never  have  such  words  spoken 
to  me  again." 

"  Then,"  cries  Phil,  catching  her  in  his 
arms  and  holding  her  tight  to  his  heart, 
"  if  I  may  not  go  with  you  you  shall  not 
go  without  ma  I  vow  before  Heaven  I 
will  not  let  you  so  1 "  And  he  kisses  her 
hoUjf  passionateTy ;  then,  fearful  of  tiring 
her  with  his  vehemence,  he  places  her  in  a 
low  easy-chair,  and  kneels  on  the  ground 
at  her  feet 

Ellinor  gets  back  her  composure  slowly. 


"Supposing  you  will  not  let  me  go, 
what  then  1 "  she  asks  with  never  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  flitting  across  her  pale  faca 

"  What  then  r  repeats  Phil  in  a  half- 
dazed  tona 

"  Aye,  what  then  %  Think  for  how  long 
you  wodd  be  able  to  say  *  I  swear  before 
Heaven  I  will  not  let  you  go  1 ' " 

Phil's  words  come  in  a  torrent 

"  I  do  not  believe  it — I  will  not  believe 
it;  it  is  lies — all  lies — ^what  those  doctors 
said.  You  are  killing  yourself  by  inches 
with  thinking  over  it,   he  cries  hoarsely. 

A  peculiar  expression  passes  over 
Ellinor  s  faca 

"  Two  days  ago,"  she  says  quietly,  "  I 
saw  Gretchen  putting  aside  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  Uncle  Hugh  with  some  othera  It 
had  a  broad  black  border,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  my  mother's  writing." 

Phil  stares  at  her  dumbly. 

"  And  this  morning,"  she  goes  on,  "when 
I  awoke  I  felt  my  huidkerchief  was  wet, 
and  I  thought  for  the  moment  it  must  be 
with  the  tears  I  had  shed  in  my  sleep. 
When  I  looked,  it  was  wet  with  blood. 
Juliet's  illness  began  in  this  Way." 

Phil  groans  and  hides  his  face  in  her 
dress. 

She  caresses  his  light  curly  head  as  it 
lies  on  her  lap. 

•*  Poor  Phil— poor  Phil !"  she  says  softly. 
And  then  there  mUsanotber  silence  between 
them. 

Once  more  Ellinor  is  the  first  to  break 
it  She  draws  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress 
a  small  packet 

"  See,"  she  saya    "  Look  up." 

And  Phil,  looking  up,  sees  five  dead, 
blackened  leaves  of  an  oleander-trea 

"  Only  five  are  left,"  she  says,  "  and  I'm 
going  to  throw  those  five  away.  Open  the 
window,  pleasa" 

But  Plul  lays  his  hand  upon  her  arm, 
and  will  not  let  her  rise  irom  her  chair. 

'*You  shall  not  do  itl"  he  cries  im- 
petuously ;  "  or  if  you  do,  it  shall  make  no 
difierence.  You  shall  not  leave  me,  or  I 
will  not  leave  you  It  shall  be  which  you 
please.    Be  reasonabla" 

Ellinor  interrupts  him. 

"It  is  what  I  ask  of  you  to  be 
reasonabla  Let  us  talk  tiie  matter 
out  once  and  for  ever.  What  do  you 
want  to  wait  on  here  forf  To  see  my 
sufferings  begin  1  To  watch  me  day  by 
day  getting  weaker,  not  able  to  leave  my 
room  one  day,  the  next  unable  to  leave  my 
bed  1  Is  that  what  you'd  wait  on  to  see  ? 
What  sort  of  a  parting  should  we  have 
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then,  do  you  think  1  A  clutching  at  each 
other's  hands,  a  gazing  into  each  other's 
eyes  till  mine  grew  dim  and  I  could  see  no 
longer  I " 

"Stop,  stop,  stop  ! "  cries  Phil,  jumping 
to  his  feet.  ''  For  Heaven's  sake,  stop  1  I 
cannot  stand  here  listening  to  you  and  not 
lose  my  senses  1" 

She  does  not  rise  from  her  chair. 
*'  Yet  you  think  you  could  hear  to  see 
all  this  and  not  lose  your  senses)"  she 
says  quietly.  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is 
hetter  to  say  good-bye  now — to-day,  and 
be  done  with  it,  than  have  the  good-bye 
extended  over — well,  say  two  or  three 
months  longer." 

.  Again  there  is  a  pause.  EUinor  dallies 
with  the  dry,  dead  leaves  she  holds  in  her 
hand. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  she  counts 
them  again.  "  There  is  something  else  I 
have  had  to  say  to  you  for  many  a  day 
past,  and  I  have  put  it  off— put  it  off." 

She  speaks  slowly,  dreamily,  as  though 
the  shadows  from  another  world  were 
already  beginning  to  unfold  her. 

Then  she  rises  from  her  chair,  goes  to 
the  window,  and  unlatches  it.  A  cold  rush 
of  sea-breeze  fills  the  room.  One,  two, 
three,  four  dead  leaves  flutter  from  her 
hand,  and  drift  away  on  the  wind.  ^ 

Pfail  puts  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
clasps  his  fingers  tightly  over  the  remain- 
ing leaf. 

^*  Give  me  one  more  day — ^for  Heaven's 
sake,  give  me  one  more  day,  if  no  more  1 " 
he  implores. 

She  shakes  her  head. 
« The  senora  and  Gretchen  are  already 
on  board,"  she  answers  quietly.     "  I  have 
ordered  a  boat  to  be  ready  for  me  in  half 
an  hour's  time.    You  shall  row  me  down — 
that  is,  if  you  wUl,  after  I  have  said  what 
I  have  to  say." 
Phil  stares  at  her  vacantly. 
"What  can   you  have  to   say  that — 
that  will  make  any  difference  now  1 "  he 
begins,  stumbling   and  halting   over  his 
words. 

"Only  this— -I  will  tell  it  you  right 
out  without  any  preamble:  when  Edie 
Faicfax  gave  you  up,  you  thought  it  was 
because  she  loved  someone  else,  did  you 
not  1 " 

Phil's  stare  is  a  stony  one  still.    Edie's 
name,  thus  suddenly  brought  before  him, 
startles  him  much  as  a  thunderbolt  might 
I  in  the  middle  of  a  snowstorm. 


EUinor  goes  on,  not  waiting  for  his 
reply  : 

"  Very  well,  I  tell  you  such  was  not  the 
casa  She  gave  you  up  wholly  and  solely 
because  Lucy  Selwyn  wrote  to  her,  telling 
her  you  loved  me,  and  your  happiness 
depended  on  winning  ma  There,  you 
know  now.  I  have  known  this  for^many 
a  day  past  Lucy  could  keep  nothing  from 
me  I  chose  to  find  out" 

Phir  feels  choking,  he  staggers  to  the 
window  to  get  the  searbreeze  in  his  face. 
His  heart  seems  cleft  in  two.  Great 
Heavens !  what  a  revelation  to  make — and 
at  what  a  time  I 

Ellinor  follows  him. 

"  You  will  ask  me  why  I  tell  you  this  % 
I  don't  know — I  can't  say ;  just  a  whim — 
nothing  mora  Something  to  think  about 
when  I  get  on  board  my  yacht  I  shall 
picture  you  and  Edie  kissing  and  making 
it  up  when  I " 

"  Stop  I "  cries  Phil,  laying  his  hand  on 
her  moutL  "  What  are  you  trying  to  do  t 
Y^ou  break  my  heart  Do  you  wish  to 
break  my  brains  also,  and  make  a  lunatic 
of  me  right  out  1 " 

In  good  truth,  more  than  half  a  lunatic 
he  looks  already.  Another  five  minutea 
of  such  talk  may  send  him  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Another  rush  of  salt  breeze  comes  in  at 
the  open  window.  Ellinor,  as  she  talked, 
had  laid  her  final  leaf  on  the  ledga 
The  wind  catches  it  now,  and  with  a  wmrl 
sweeps  it  away  and  out  of  sight — the  dead, 
useless  thing  that  it  is. 

Ellinor  grows  a  shade  paler.  "  Ah,  Fate 
decides  for  us,  do  you  see?"  she  says 
faintly.  "  Well,  don't  forget  I  have  told 
you  that  Edie  loved  you  when  she  gave 
you  up — loved  you  always,  loves  you  now !" 

She  breaks  off  a  moment;   then  she 
throws  herself,  passionately  weeping,  on   | 
his  breast 

"  Oh,  my  love — my  love  ! "  she  cries 
heart-brokenly,  "false  as  I  have  been  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  you,  at  least, 
I  have  always  been  true ! " 
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the  names  of  Uie  family,  and  learnt  tKem 
with  much  amusement — somuch/that  Matty 
was  emboldened  to  tell  her  the  reasons  of 
their  being  so  strangely  christened 

"You  see/' '  said  she,  "we  have  an 
immense  number  of  relations,  principally 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  they  are  aJl  of  them 
tolerably  well  off,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
have  no  children.  So  when  we  babies  came 
— ^wherewewere  not  at  all  wanted,  by-the- 
bye — ^father  thought  it  would  be  only  wise 
and  prudent  to  propitiate  the  aunts  and 
uncles  if  possible.  Therefore,  father  called 
Luke  after  great-undeLuke  Garfield.  Uncle 
Luke  it  lin  extremely  clever  old  gentle- 
man— a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was 
pleased,  and  promised,  if  Luke  grew  up 
to  answer  his  expectations,  he  would  do 
something  for  him.  But  you  did  not, 
did  you,  LukeT* 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Luke ;  "  very 
much  the  reverse." 

"  What  were  these  expectations  then  f " 
asked  Glfirence. 

**  I  do  not  know  exactly,"  said  Luke. 
"I  only  know  that  when  I  was  about 
thirteen  years  old,  Uncle  Luke  sent 
for  me  to  spend  a  day  with  him,  and 
examined  me  very  carefully  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  was  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  me,  I  imagine,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  no  wonder — I  was  an  awful  dunce  in 
those  days.  But  he  only  shook  his  head 
very  gravely,  and  said  to  A^nt  Susan  :  '  It 
may  perhaps  be  that,  though  the  boy  has 
no  talent  for  languages,  he  has  the  gifts  of 
grace  and  eotaiposition.'  And  then.  Miss 
Fenchnrch,  he  diut  me  up  in  his  study  to 
write  a  sermon  on  the  text :  'What  went 
ye  out  for  to  see  1  A  reed  shaken  by  the 
windr" 

*'Did  you  write  iti"  asked  Glarence, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  comicality  of  the  situation. 

"  I  wrote  *  Ghristian  Brethren '  very  large 
at  the  top  of  my  paper.  I  always  wrote  a 
good  hand,,  and  I  foUowed  it  up  at  neat 
intervals  with  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  and 
finally.  Then  I  sat  for  an  hour  in  deep 
meditation,  trying  with  all  my  might  to 
think  of  a  few  suitable  sentiments  to  write 
in  between.  But  only  one  sentence  came 
of  all  my  cogitation,  and  as  that  belonged 
properly  to  the  end  I  wrote  ft  there." 

"What  was  it!" 

"  ^The  lesson  which  we  ought  to  learn 
from  this  is  to  be  good.' " 
'  «  Oh,  Mr.  Gatfield ! " 

"  V^f  laugh;  if  you  wish  to  do  so,"  said 
Luke.     "  You  will  not  hurt  my  feelinga" 


Mr.  Garfield^  senior,  looked  rather 
annoyed,  and  Daniel  repuirked  with  some 
asperity : 

"I  wonder,  Luke,  thai  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  tell  that  story  of  yourselL  I 
am  sure  you.  ought  to  be." 

"  So  I  And  why,  pray  t  "  asked  Gordon 
quickly.' 

"  Luke  is  a  good  boy-^-a  good  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Garfield  sadly.  "  But  stupid — ^very 
stupid." 

Glarence  glanced  at  Luke  to  see  how  he 
relished  this  character  of  himself,  and, 
meeting  his  eye,  flushed,  and  looked  quickly 
down. 

"Well,"  said  Matty,  "Luke  having 
proved  quite  satisfactoi^y  to  my  great-uncle 
that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  minister,  he 
declined  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
him.  He  sent  him  home  with  five  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  and  has  never  taken  any 
notice  of  him  since ;  and  that  is  the  history 
of  Lite's  name.  Phoebe  and  I  come  next, 
and  we  are  named  after  two  maiden  aunts. 
They  are  very  shy,  retiring  old  ladies,  with 
a  great  horror  of  anything  strong-minded 
in  a  woman,  and  they  think  such  innocent 
things  strong-minded.  When  Phodbe  was 
fifteen  we  went  to  stay  with  our  aunts,  but 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  us.  They  sent 
us  home  with  dreadful  eharactera  For 
Phoebe  had  actually  ventured  to  have 
opinions  of  her  own,  and  to  express  them, 
and  had  entirely  refused  to  be  converted 
by  the  curate.  I  was  worse — ^much — for  I 
had  actually  gone  upstairs  with  my  boots 
on,  and  whistled  like  a  great  ploughboy  all 
over  the  house,  to  say  nothing  of  going  out 
by  the  window  once  or  tw^ce  instead  of 
the  door.  We  returned  home  rejoicing. 
We  had  been  in  great  alarm  lest  they 
should  want  to  adopt  one  of  us,  and  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  that  we  could  not 
stand  that  They  send  us  a  sovereign  each 
now,  every  New  Year's  Day,  and  we  send 
them  respectfully  grateful  Httle  notes  in 
return,  and  beyond  that  we  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  old  ladies." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  not  my  fault,"  said 
Mrs.  Garfield  pitifully.  "  I  tried  my  beat, 
and  was  always  telling  them  they  would 
never  do  for  their  aunts.  But  I  never 
could  make  my  girls  behave  in  what  I 
consider  a  ladylike  manner." 

This  being  one  of  Mrs.  Garfield's  pet 
grievances,  Matty  hastened  to  continue : 

"  Father  thought  that  as  he  had  made  a 
mistake  with  Lv&e  he  would  be  <][uite  safe 
with  Daniel,  so  he  called  hlih  after  Uncle 
Dexter,  who  is  a  farmer." 
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"  Am  if,"  said  Mrs.  Garfield,  '*  my  Daniel 
could  possibly  be  anything  so  vulgar  as  a 
farmer  1 " 

"What  is  he  thent"  asked  Gordon 
Fencharch. 

^*  Danfel,"said  his  mother  proadly, "  is  a 
poet  He  inherits  a  poetical  tendency  from 
his  father." 

''  Indeed !  And  pray  who  is  his  pab- 
lisherl" 

Daniel's  brow  was  lowering  blackly,  and 
Phoebe  began  to  look  anxious.  They  both 
detected  we  touch  of  sarcasm  in  Grordon's 
question.  Clarence  noticed  their  discom- 
fort, and  interposed : 

"  How  did  Uncle  Daniel  like  having  a 
poet  for  his  nephew  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !  He  is  disgusted.  He 
had  meant  to  adopt  Dan.  As  for  the 
younger  ones,  they  were  christened  to  please 
Uncle  Luke.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  any  of  them  will  turn  out  what  he 
would  consider  satisfactory." 

''  I  shall  not^"  said  Peter  gloomily.  "  It's 
no  use  my  trying." 

"  Ah,"  said  Gordon, ''  you  are  the  next 
on  the  list,  are  you  not  1  So  you  do  not 
fancy  being  a  parson  t " 

"  I  hate  the  idea !  "  said  Peter  energeti- 
cally; and  then,  colouring  furiously,  applied 
himself  to  his  bread-and-butter,  and  hoped 
Mr.Fenchurch  would  take  no  f  cu^er  notice 
of  him.  But  GK>rdon  continued  to  question 
him. 

'<  When  do  you  leave  school  t " 

Peter  looked  at  Luke,  who  said : 

"Next  Midsummer.  Peter  has  done 
remarkably  well  at  school,  but  I  am  afraid 
we  cannot  keep  him  there  any  longer." 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  you  then  1 " 

"  Don't  know,"  muttered  Peter,  his  voice 
getting  gruff.  But  he  brightened  up  won- 
derful^ at  Gordon's  next  question. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  machmery ) " 

"  Yes,  very,"  was  the  quick  response. 

"  Then  you  may  come  with  me^  if  you 
like,  on  Saturday,  and  I'll  show  yon  all 
my  new  machinery  in  the  new  mill  I've 
bmlt  down  in  the  hollow.  You  don't  go 
to  school  on  Saturday,  do  you  t  Come, 
Clarence,  it  is  time  we  were  going  home." 

Ab  Clarence  rose  to  go,  she  said  : 

*'  When  will  you  girls  come  to  see  me  ) 
Soon,  I  hope,  both  of  you." 

"Can't,"  said  Matty  shortly  and  firmly. 

"Why  not!" 

"No  time." 

"  Then  you  must  make  time,"  said  Cla- 
ience»  noddina  her  head  defiaatly.  "It 
would  be  too  disappointing  not  to  see  you 


when  I've  just  begun  to  know  you  and  to 
like  you." 

"  Oh,  you  know  nothing  of  us  yet." 

"  Indeed  I  do.  I  know  that  Daniel  is 
clever,  and  Phoebe  is  wise,  and  you " 

She  looked  up  enquiringly.  She  was  a 
small,  delicately-made  girl,  and  looked  even 
smaller  than  she  really  was  by  the  side  of 
Matty's  tall  figure. 

"  Oh,  I  am  nothing  particular— only  a 
sort  of  a  prop." 

"  You  call  that  nothing  particular,  do 
you  t " 

"  Yes.  There  are  lots  of  girls  who  do 
not  differ  any  more  from  me  than  one 
telegraph-post  does  from  another." 

"  WeU,  you  will  come  and  see  me,  will 
you  not  1 " 

"No." 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  come  and  visit  you. 
I  mean  to  see  you  somehow  or  other." 

"  You  can  come,  of  course,  but  you  will 
not  like  it  We  are  almost  always  busy," 
said  Matty  uncompromisingly. 

"I  may  come,  may  I  not!"  said  Cla- 
rence, turning  to  Phoabe. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Phoebe  heartily.  "  You 
will  always  be  welcoma  Matty  does  not 
mean  to  forbid  you,  only  she  thinks  you 
i>fill  find  it  uninteresting,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  will" 

"  I  shall  come,  then ;  and  so,  good-bye  t" 

Phoebe  looked  longingly  after  her. 

"  She  is  nice,"  said  she ;  "  but^  of  course, 
she  will  never  come  again." 

"  Of  course  she  will  come  again,"  said 
Matty,  judging  more  truly.  "We  shall 
have  some  friends  at  last,  and  it  is  all 
your  doing,  Phoebe.  What  a  precious 
little  sister  you  are  1 " 

Clarence  and  Cordon  were  very  silent 
as  they  walked  home  together ;  but^  before 
they  parted,  Clarence  said  : 

"  So,  brother  mine,  you  are  going  to  take 
another  burden  on  your  back  1 " 

"  I  Mn  like  a  donkey  now,  Clarence,  with 
only  one  heavily-weighted  pannier.  If  I 
can  get  the  other  pannier  filled  so  as  to 
balance,  I  shall  go  more  easily." 

"  You  do  not  like  your  business  even 
yet,  Gordon  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  do — ^I  like  it  only  too  well.  My 
nature  is  getting  all  lop-sided  because  of  my 
unequal  panniers.  Nay,  Clarence,  joking 
apart,  I  feel  more  and  more  that  I  sold  my 
burthright  when  I  became  a  Homcester 
man.  Let  me  at  least  share  my  mess  of 
pottage.  Don't  hinder  me  from  doing  any 
good  thing.    Force  me  to  it,  rather.    I  am 
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afraid—  daily,  hourly  afraid — mv  conscience 
gets  more  dull  every  day.  Ob|  Clarence, 
help  me  to  keep  from  falling  into  tempta- 
tion I " 

What  conld  Clarence  do  but  put  her 
arms  aronnd  his  neck,  and,  calling  him  her 
*<good  brother,  her  dearest,  her  best," 
comfort,  and  love,  and  soothe  him,  and  try 
to  Tfin  back  for  him  the  self-confidence 
which  BO  often  and  so  sadly  failed  him  1 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  winter  had  settled  down  on  Hom- 
cester  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
town  with  unusual  severity.  The  city 
itself  was  at  its  worst;  fog,  snow,  and 
interrupted  traffic  made  money-making  a 
more  laborious  and  disagreeable  pursuit 
than  ever. 

Gordon  Fenchurch  did  not  go  into  town 
every  day  now.  The  new  mills  in  the 
hollow  had  been  open  for  some  time,  though 
the  formal  opening-party  which  he  had  pro- 
mised his  hands  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

These  mills  had  already  made  a  great 
difference  in  the  social  life  of  Wilton,  intro- 
ducing into  it  a  new  element — the  mill- 
hand.  The  poorer  class  in  the  village  had 
previously  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
collier&  There  was  work  for  five  hundred 
hands  in  Fenchurch's  factory,  and  some, 
though  not  nearly  all,  of  Uiese  found 
homes  in  Wilton  Hollow,  where  Gordon 
had  built  a  double  row  of  new  cottages. 
These  cottages  were  a  special  fad  of  his 
own,  much  condemned  by  Staniland  and 
Mark.  He  pleaded  that  the  hands  must 
have  somewhere  to  live ;  they  replied  that, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  foolish  in  spend- 
ing so  much  money  on  houses  for  them ; 
an  inferior  sort  of  building,  such  as  they 
had  been  used  to,  would  do  for  them  very 
well  He  said  that  he  was  desirous  of 
having  a  decent  set  of  people  about  him, 
and  that  that  could  not  be  unless  he  housed 
them  decently.  If  people  were  treated  like 
pigs  they  would  behave  like  pigs.  Then 
his  brothers  shook  their  heads  over  his 
new-fangled  notions,  and  prophesied  ruin 
for  him ;  and  he  quietly  took  his  own  way, 
as  they  had  known  very  well  from  the  first 
he  would  do. 

Material  things  were  working  well 
together  for  Gordon  at  this  time.  He  had 
taken  up  his  burden  when  the  depression 
in  trade  was  so  general  that  not  one 
business  man  in  a  hundred  could  go  to 
rest  secure  that  he  would  not  wake  in  the 
morning  to  find  himself  ruined. 

Those  were   terrible    times  for  Hom- 


cester.  Every  day  brought  the  news  of 
some  great  failure.  Old  houses  went  that 
had  Men  thought  beyond  all  reach  of 
danger.  Great  houses  went,  pulling  down 
in  their  fall  dozens  of  struggling  small 
ones.  Stagnation  born  of  a  universal 
distrust  had  taken  possession  of  all  the 
markets.  No  man  greeted  his  neighbour 
without  words  of  melancholy  foreboding. 
Amongst  the  labouring  classes  the  distress 
was  terrible,  such  as  young  people  had 
never  seen  before,  and  elderly  ones  com- 
pared with  the  trouble  of  the  Cotton 
Famine. 

In  such  a  time  as  this  had  Gordon  begun 
his  life-work,  and  even  in  such  a  time  had 
kept  the  great  mills  at  Grenton  open  all  the 
year  round.  Now  the  worst  was  passed,  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  beginning  to  feel 
at  ease  again,  and  Fenchurch  and  Sons  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  firms 
in  Homoester,  so  prosperous  that  it  was 
possible  to  build  these  new  mills  at  Wilton, 
where  Gordon  and  his  sister  had  deter- 
mined to  try  how  much  could  be  done 
towards  establishing  what  they  considered 
a  right  feeling  between  employers  and 
employed. 

The  first  step  towards  the  consummation 
they  desired  was  the  building  of  the  new 
cottages. 

Long  before  they  were  ready  for  use 
Btragglers  began  to  be  seen  about  the  build- 
ings on  Sundays  and  half-holidays — lads 
and  lasses  principally  who  were  ''keeping 
company,"  and  who  had  strolled  over  from 
the  neighbouring  village  to  look  at  Fen- 
church's  new  houses.  Each  stood  at  the 
end  of  a  nice  little  garden,  and  they  were 
in  every  respect  well  built  There  was  no 
jerry-work  in  them.  Every  part  of  them 
was  plain,  but  as  good  of  its  sort  as  it 
could  be.  All  the  doors  shut  easily  and 
closely,  all  the  window-frames  fitted  welL 
"  It  'ud  tak'  a  reglar  ekinockshall  to  rattle 
'em ! "  an  admiring  inspector  was  heard  to 
declare. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  possession  of 
one  of  Fenchurch's  houses  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Wilton  working  population,  a  thing  so 
greatly  to  be  desired  that,  on  the  day  when 
they  were  at  last  ready  for  use,  not  one  of 
them  wanted  a  tenant. 

Lancashire  folk  are  shrewd,  keen  judges 
of  character,  generally  taking  a  man  to  be 
what  he  is,  and  neither  more  nor  less, 
judging  of  him  by  his  deeds  rather  than  by 
his  pretensions,  and  in  no  whit  restrained 
from  criticism  by  the  fact  that  he  stands  to 
them  in  the  relation  of  an  employer.    The 
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|;ood  work  put  into  these  cottages  of  his 
impressed  them  more  favourably  with 
regard  to  Gordon  Fenchorch's  honesty  and 
substantiality,  than  wotdd  have  done  any 
amount  of  so-called  good  style  in  his  way 
of  living.  He  was  sterling  metal — ^in 
Lancashire  phrase,  '*  real  Jannock" 

Gordon  and  Clarence  said  very  little 
about  their  intentions;  they  were  Iau- 
cashire  bom  and  bred  themselves,  and 
believed  in  deeds  rather  than  words.  But 
they  desired,  above  all  things,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  their 
mill-hands  merely  as  a  part  of  die 
machinery.  They  recognised  the  fact  that 
they  were  human  beings,  and  treated  them 
as  such,  earnestly  endeavouring  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  induce  them  to 
lead  upright^  godly,  and  sober  lives,  and  to 
provide  for  them  the  means  of  doing  so. 

Christmas  had  been  over  and  gone  a 
week,  and  the  weather  was  keen  and  bright 
in  the  country.  Clarence  and  Gordon  had 
seen  their  new  friends  more  than  once  since 
their  first  introduction,  and  were  beginning 
to  wish  to  know  them  very  well — ^not  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do.  Gordon,  however, 
had  made  up  ms  mind  that  he  would  know 
them,  and  only  pursued  the  acquaintance- 
ship the  more  obstinately  because  of  the 
difficulties  that  were  thrown  in  his  way. 
So  it  happened  that  one  Saturday  morning 
he  commissioned  Clarence  to  invite  the 
whole  family  to  go  with  them  to  skate  in 
the  aftemooa 

**  No  buts,  Clarence,"  said  he  as  she  was 
beginning  to  answer  him;  "I  mean  to 
have  my  own  way  in  the  matter." 

"Gordon,  do  not  be  a  goose,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  I  should  like  it  as  much  as  you 
would,  but  I  do  not  believe  Phodbe  can 
skate." 

"Yes,  she  can;  I  asked  her.  So  now, 
Clarence,  you  go  and  arrange  matters  down 
there.  I'm  off  to  the  hollow ;  I  will  come 
back  early  and  drive  you  all  up  to  the  moat. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  splendid  afternoon  I 
am  much  mistaken." 

Clarence  tried,  and  Clarence  succeeded, 
not  by  any  means  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Skating,  however,  was  an  amusement  that 
PhoBbe  allowed  herself,  since  it  could  be 
made  to  come  under  the  head  of  whole- 
some exercise,  and  could  not  be  called 
altogether  waste  of  time;  and  she  felt 
particularly  tempted  to  go  out  and  enjoy 
herself  on  this  aftemooa  In  upon 
the  midst  of  her  household  work  came 
Clarence,  her  cheeks  glowing,  her  eyes 
sparkling,  her  crisp  hair  blown  in  fair. 


little  natural  kinks,  under  and  about  her 
plain  blue  doth  hat.  She  walked  right 
mto  the  house  without  ringing,  as  she  had 
done  once  or  twice  lately,  finding  that 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  disconcerted 
no  one  so  long  as  she  kept  out  of  Mr& 
Carfield's  way.  As  she  opened  the  kitchen- 
door  and  stood  there^  both  hands  thrust 
deep  into  her  jacket-pockets,  her  head 
erect,  a  bright,  sweet  smile  on  her  lips, 
Phoebe  ezdaimed: 

"Oh,  Clarence,  how  bonny  you  are — 
you  look  like  a  piece  of  this  lovely  day 
come  indoors  to  tempt  us  ! " 

"  And  that's  just  what  I  am,"  responded 
Clarence.  "Listen,  Phoobe — ^listen,  Matty ; 
and  here,  give  me  that  jar,  and  let  me  fill 
the  mince-pies  while  I  tell  you.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  like  out  of  doors  1  Do 
you  know  that  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the 

S)und  all  sparklbg  with  frost  1  Do  you 
ow  that  it  rings  under  your  feet  as  you 
walk — that  there's  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
and  that  the  ice  on  Granditch  Moat  is  four 
inches  thick  t  Hush,  Matty !  do  not  in- 
terrupt At  half-past  two  this  afternoon, 
Gordon  and  I  shall  be  here  in  the 
wagonette,  and  you  are  every  one  of  you 
to  be  ready  to  start,  skates  and  all  Now 
mind,  tell  all  the  boys  they  are  to  come, 
and  Peter  particularly.  I  am  very  fond 
of  Peter.  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  of 
them  have  to  hold  on  behind." 

The  girls  were  taken  by  storm.  It  was 
not  in  girl-natnre  to  refuse  such  an  invi- 
tation as  that.  Clarence,  like  Gordon,  was 
very  apt  to  get  her  own  way  when  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  took  a  special 
pleasure  in  doing  so  when  that  way  was 
his. 

Granditch  Hall  is  an  old  black-and-white 
building;  it  stands  surrounded  by  the  moat 
and  by  trees  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
moat.  It  is  built  round  a  courtyard, 
which  you  may  enter  by  passing  through 
the  farmyard  with  its  picturesque  old  bams, 
and  by  a  sreat  haystack,  and  under  the 
ancient  archway.  The  Hall  is  not  all  of 
it  really  old ;  it  has  been  renewed  time 
after  time,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  of  un- 
doubted antiquity,  and  modem  and  andent 
are  too  ingeniously  mingled  in  it  for  any 
but  a  skilled  observer  to  find  out  which  is 
which.  There  is  a  fine  old  ghost  at 
Granditch,  too,  with  many  a  weud  story 
attached  to  him,  and  also,  the  Hall  being 
empty  now,  a  caretaker  of  the  quaintest 
and  shrewdest  type  of  Lancashire  woman, 
Mrs.  Barton  by  name. 

Mrs.  Barton  knew  Clarence  already,  as 
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most  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
did.  She  knew  that  the  young  lady  in- 
tended to  be  at  the  moat  that  afternoon, 
and  met  the  wagonette  with '  a  cheerful 
welcome  als  it  drove  up,  her  bright  eyes 
shining  at  the  anticipation  of  certain  shil- 
lings which  she  expected  would  find  their 
way  to  her  pocket  before  the  day  was  over. 
"  Here  ye  be  I "  cried  she.  "Eh,  Miss  Fen- 
church,  IVe  'ad  sich  a  wark  to  keep  th' 
water  fur  ye.  '  It's  t'  family  from  Luzten 
Hall  Ws  comixx',  says  I  to  one  chap ;  says 
he,  Tm  o'  that  breed  m]rselV  aud  he's  on 
noo ;  but  there's  a  mony  lads  as  I've  chased 
away,  and  my  certy,  but  they  did  saroe  me  1" 
'*0h,  Mrs.  Barton,  but  you  should  not 
have  said  that ! "  said  Clarence,  while  her 
brother  lauehed  and  said : 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  them  the  Earl 
was  coming  at  once ) " 

"  Because,  ye  see,  I  knowed  as  he  were 
up  in  Lunnon,  and  I  thought  I  mun  put  it 
upo'  summon  as  is  in  t'  neeborhood  But 
coom  th'  ways  on  now,  and  dunnet  be 
losing  time.  I'll  tak'  care  o'  they  cloaks." 
That  was  good  advice,  and  they  followed 
it.  Ten  minutes  more  saw  them  all  on  the 
ice. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  unadulterated 
enjoyment  to  all  of  them — enjoyment  all 
the  more  pure  because  they  had  not  yet 
discovered,  those  older  ones  amongst  them, 
that  it  was  each  other's  company  that  lent 
its  greatest  charm. 

Glarence  was  the  life  of  the  whole  party, 
whether  gracefully  practising  the  outside 
edge  with  her  brother,  patiently  learning 
a  new  figure  l^m  Luke,  or  driving  Daniel 
wild  witn  jealousy,  and  delighting  Peter's 
heart,  by  skating  with  the  latter  in  pre> 
ference  to  thb  former. 

Then,  when  the  fun  was  lagging  a  little 
through  sheer  weariness  of  limb,  what  could 
be  more  delightftd  than  to  be  summoned  by 
Glarence  to  tea  in  Mrs.  Barton's  cottage  at 
the  back  of  the' Ball,  to  struggle  up  the 
baiik,  and  over  the  flagged  pathway, 
skates  still  on,  with  queer,  ungraceful 
movements,  like  swans  walking  on  dry 
land,  and  crowding  into  the  little  cottage- 
room,  to  perch  on  the  settle,  and  revel  in  me 
big  slices  of  home-made  bread-and-butter, 
and  the  strong,  sweet  tea,  which,  though 
milkless,  was  very  good.  Mrs.  Barton 
hovered  round  the  merry  party,  tea-pot  in 
hand. 

«'  Sf  thee,"  said  she.  "  It's  a  family 
tay-pot,  this'n.  None  o'  your  little  tay-pots 
fur  me,  as  wants  filling  up  afore  ye  can  git 
ony  goodness  out  o'  t^  leaves." 


"How  have  you  been  going  on  with 
Mr.  Brackton  since  I  saw  yon  last,  Mrs. 
Barton  ? "  asked  Gordon  FenchurcL 

Mr.  Brackton  was  the  bailiff  under  whom 
the  good  woman  held  her  office,  and  with 
whom  she  had  an  undyine  feud. 
She  lar^hed  triumphant^. 
"Eh,  oPve  getten  th^ better  o'  'im,  oi 
con  tell  you.  T'  last  toime  as  he  were 
oncivil  to  me,  I  giv*  him  what  for,  oi  con 
tell  you." 

"Ah,"  said  Gordon;  "and  how  was 
that?" 

"  Well,  thou  known  he  wonnot  let  me 
ha'  th'  key  o'  th'  ghost-room.  He  is  that  | 
grudgin',  for  sure  he  is  !  He  connot  abide 
that  oi  should  mak'  a  few  pence  by 
showin'  th'  gentlefeawk  round  t'  owd  Hall. 
An' yesterday  was  a  fortnight,  there. was 
some  ladies  come  to  see  th  place,  and  he 
fun'  me  a-showing  them  round.  He  were 
civil  to  them,  moind  yo'.  As  smooth  as 
yo'  please.  But  when  they'n  gone,  he 
comes  to  me,  and  he  says:  'Mrs.  Barton, 
you're  not  to  show  anyone  this  Hallwi'eaut 
an  order  from  ma'  Says  oi, '  Whoi  could'n 
yo'  say  that'n  when  th'  ladies  were  hear  t 
Yo'  were  main  an'  civil  to  them.'  Says 
he :  'O'm  alike  to  idl;  they  moight  have 
come  eawt  of  a  stable,  for  ought  I  knew  1 ' 
<  Ay,'  says  oi,  'they moight,  but  they  didn&"' 
Mrs.  Bcurton  laughed  triumphantly.  " 'They 
moight,'  says  oi,  loike  that,  for  yo'  known," 
addressing  the  whole  company,  "  yo'  con 
always  tdl  a  real  lady  fro'  a  sham  one, 
dressed-up  loike.  And  says  oi,  '  What 
mun  oi  say  when  th'  ladies  want  to  go 
round  % '  Says  he :  '  Say,  madam  ! '  Eh  ! 
but  oi  let  him  get  no  further ;  oi  had  him 
theer.  St^s  oi, '  Oi  dunno'  what  "madam  " 
means,  and  I  b'ain't  a-goin'  to  use  such 
loike  words  to  any  lady.'  An'  tixea  oi 
caw'd  him,  oi  con  tell  yo' !  Oi  went  into 
th'  heause  an'  got  a  glass  of  whisky,^  an' 
when  oi've  getten  a  glass  o'  whisky 
insoide  o'  me — only  one — if  oi've  got  owt 
agen  anybody  they're  bound  to  have  it. 
He  went  off  into  th'  garden  to  my  measter, 
an'  '  Barton,'  says  he, '  has  your  wife  always 
got  as  much  tongue  as  she  haa  to-day  t 
because  if  so,'  says  he,  *  I  pity  yo.' " 

That  was  evidently  the  crowning  joke 
of  the  tale,  and  Mrs.  Barton  paused  to  join 
in  the  merriment  her  energetic  recital  had 
drawn  forth  She  continued  to  talk  until 
her  guests  had  finished  te^  and  then  they 
went  down  to  the  ice  again.  , 

It  was  dusk  now,  and  very  qoiei. 
The  hushed  silence  of  the  evening  twuight 
fell     on    their    spirits,    and    less    noise 
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attended  their  rapid  flights.  Not  the  less 
were  they  still  eDJoying  themselves.  They 
did  not  skate  about  singly  now,  it  was 
lonely  an  the  dark  if  by  chance  one  wan- 
dered away  from  the  party.  So  for  an 
hoar  they  flitted  to  and  fro  like  gigantic 
bats,  then,  weary  bat  conteptra,  an- 
strapped  their  skates,  and  crowded  once 
more  into  the  wagonette.  Phoebe  found 
herself  on  the  box-seat  beside  (Gordon,  and 
who  can  blame  her  if  she  felt  an  unwonted 
thrill  as  he  gently  threw  a  shawl  around 
her,  and  tucked  a  rug  over  her  feet, 
waiting  on  her  with  the  chiralrous  tender- 
ness wnich  he  always  showed  to  women, 
especially  when  he  thought  them  rather 
hardly  lued  by  circumstancea 

■  ■    ■      ■     ^—^^^^^^■^.^W  *     I    ■  M^^^^W^  ■■     ■»      — ^^^  ■  ■  ■■■■•■■■■■ 

STORYOLOGY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.       PART  II. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  were  consi- 
dering popular  superstitions  attached  to 
physical  appearances.  One  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  these  is  that  known  as 
"Fairy-ring,"  and,  apropos  of  these,  we 
recall,  as  we  write,  what  the  author  of  that 
delightful  book.  Nether  Lochaber,  has  said 
about  them  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
"  We  can  perfectly  understand,"  he  says, 
"  how  in  the  good  old  times,  ere  yet  Uie 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  or  science  had 
become  a  popular  pli^thing,  people — and 
doubtless  very  honesty  decent  people  too — 
attributed  those  inexplicable  emerald  circles 
to  supernatural  agency;  if,  indeed,  any 
thing  connected  with  the  '  good  folks '  or 
'men  of  peace'  could  properly  be  called 
supematund  in  times  when  a  belief  in 
fairies  and  every  sort  of  fairy  freak  and 
frolic  was  deemed  the  most  correct  and 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Didn't  these 
circles,  it  was  argued,  appear  in  the  oouzse 
of  a  single  night  t  In  the  sequestered 
woodland  glade,  nor  herd  nor  milkmaid 
could  see  anything  odd  or  unusual  as  the 
sun  went  down,  and  lo  I  next  morning,  as 
they  drove  their  flocks  afield,  there  was 
the  mysterious  circle,  round  as  the  halo 
about  the  wintry  moon.  .  «  .  And  if 
we  know  better  nowadays  than  to  believe 
these  green  circles  to  be  fairv-rings,  we 
aUK>  know  better  than  to  give  the  slightest 
credence  to  certain  authors  of  our  own  day 
who  have  gravely  asserted  that  they  are 
caused  by  electricity.  .  .  Fairy-rings  .  .  . 
are  in  truth  caused  by  a  mushroom  (Agari- 
cus  pratensis),  the  sporule  dust  or  seed  of 
which,  having  fallen  on  a  spot  suitable  for 
its  growth,  instantly  germinates,  and,  oon« 


stantly  propagating  itself  by  sending  out  a 
network  of  innumerable  filaments  and 
threads,  forms  the  rich  green  rings  so 
common  everywhere."  Hutllj  more  ex- 
cusable than  the  electricity  theorists,  thinks 
this  writer,  are  those  learned  authors  who 
tell  us  that  the  West  received  the  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  fairies  from  the  East  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  that  almost 
all  our  fairy  lore  is  traceable  to  the  same 
source,  *'the  fact  being  that  Celt  and 
Saxon,  Scandinavian  and  Goth,  Lapp  and 
Fin,  had  their  '  diiergar,'  their  *  elfen '  with- 
out number,  such  as  dun-elfen,  berg-elfen, 
miint-elfen,  f eld-elfen,  sae-elfen,  and  waeter- 
elfen — elves  or  spirits  of  downs,  hills,  and 
mountains,  of  the  fields,  of  the  woods,  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  rivers,  streams,  and 
solitary  pools — ^fairies,  in  short,  and  a 
complete  fairy  mythology,  long  centuries 
before  Peter  the  Hermit  was  bom,  or  Frank 
and  Moslem  dreamt  of  making  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  a  casus  belli." 

There  is  something  very  suggestive  in 
these  words  of  Nether  Lochaber,  and 
one  thought  is  suggested  particularly  in 
the  direction  .of  our  enquiry,  and  that  is, 
ma^  not  the  theory  of  the  Aryan  mytho- 
logical origin  of  our  folk-tales  be  as 
imaginary  and  as  ^undless  as  the  theory 
of  the  Oriental  origin  of  fairies  f  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  admit  that  the  super- 
stitious belief  in  capnomancy — i.a>  divina- 
tion by  smoke — still  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  is  probably  the 
relic  of  the  old  sacrifices  by  fire  to  the 
gods.  In  so  far  the  superstition  has  a 
mythological  significance,  but  then  we  are 
driven  back  to  the  consideration  whether 
these  gods  were  not  actual  personages  in 
the  minds  of  the  old  Celtic  worshippers, 
and  not  symbols  of  natural  phenomena  1 

So  much,  however,  for  popular  super- 
stitions; and  as  regards  folk-tales,  we 
must,  in  speculating  as  to  their  origin,  as 
Mr.  Farrer  says  in  nis  book  on  Primitive 
Manners — "  look  not  into  the  clouds,  but 
upon  the  earth ;  not  in  the  various  aspects 
01  nature,  but  in  the  daily  occurrences  and 
surroundings."  The  process  of  diffusion, 
as  Mr.  Ltmg  points  out,  must  always 
remain  uncertain.  "  Much  may  be  due  to 
the  identity  everywhere  of  early  fancy, 
something  to  transmission,''  but  "house- 
hold tales  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
the  stories  of  savages  and  the  myths  of 
early  civilisation."  And,  we  may  add, 
nursery-rhymes  are  but  the  simplified  form 
of  household  or  folk  tales. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  relation 
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between  savage  cnBtoma  and  ancient  myths, 
and  here  we  shall  draw  pretty  freely  upon 
Mr.  Lang's  last  book. 

The  foundation  of  the  method  of  com- 
parative mythology  is  the  belief  that 
"myths  are  the  result  of  a  disease  of 
language,  as  the  pearl  is  the  result  of  a 
disease  of  the  oyster."  The  method  of 
enquiry  is  to  examine  the  names  which 
occur  in  the  stories,  and  having  found  or 
invented  a  meaning  for  these  names,  to 
argue  back  from  them  to  a  meaning  in  the 
myths.  But  then  almost  each  scholar  has 
his  peculiar  fancy  in  etymology,  and  while 
one  finds  a  Sanskrit  root,  another  finds  a 
Greek,  a  third  a  Semitic,  and  so  on.  Even 
when  they  agree  upon  the  derivation  of 
the  proper  names,  the  scholars  seldom 
agree  upon  their  interpretation,  and  thus 
the  whole  system  is  one  full  of  perplexity 
and  confusion  to  all  who  approach  its 
study  with  unbiassed  minds.  There  is  a 
further  division  among  the  mythologists, 
for  there  are  some  who  have  a  partiality 
for  sun-myths,  others  for  cloud-myths,  sky- 
myths,  and  fire-myths,  and  each  seeks  to 
work  out  an  interpretation  of  an  old-world 
story  to  suit  his  own  taste  in  myths.  We 
are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  say  they  are 
all  wrong ;  but  how  can  they  all  be  right  1 
And  in  whom  can  we  have  confidence  when 
we  find  so  much  disagreement,  first,  on  the 
derivation  of  names,  and  second,  in  their 
meaning,  after  the  derivation  is  discovered  f 
And  then,  how  do  we  know  that  words 
had  the  same  meaning  to  the  ancients  as 
they  have  to  us)  Was  the  sky,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  original  story-makers  ''an 
airy,  infinite,  radiant  vault,"  as  it  is  to  us, 
or  was  it  a  material  roof,  or  even  a  person  f 
And  then,  how  is  it  that  we  find  the  same 
myth,  with  slight  alterations,  in  various 

Salts   of    the    world,    but    with  totally 
ifferent  names  1 

In  opposition  to  the  method  of  reading 
myths  by  the  philological  analysis  of 
names,  there  is  the  method  of  reading 
them  by  folk-lore — la,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  folk-tales  and  customs  of  primitive 
peoples.  The  student  of  folk-lore  has  to 
collect  and  compare  the  similar  relics  of 
old  races,  the  surviving  superstitions  and 
traditions,  and  the  ideas  which  still  live. 
He  is  thus  led  to  compare  the  usages, 
myths,  and  ideas  of  savages,  with  those 
which  remain  among  the  European  pea- 
santry— classes  which  have  least  altered  by 
education,  and  have  shown  least  change  in 
progress.  It  is  thus  that  we  find  even  in 
our  own  country  and   in    our  own  day  | 


such  things  as  the  belief  in  fairies  and 
the  divination  by  smoke,  which  are  as 
old  as  time.  Similarly,  the  harvest- 
custom  which  is  still  practised  by  the 
children  in  parts  of  rural  England  and 
Scotland — ^the  dressing-up  of  the  last  glean- 
ing in  human  shape,  and  conducting  it 
home  in  musical  procession — ^is  parallel  with 
a  custom  in  ancient  Peru,  and  with  the 
Feast  of  Demetef  of  the  Sicilians.  But 
that  does  not  necessarfly  prove  any  original 
connection  between  Peruvians,  Scotch,  and 
Sicilians,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the 
negroes  of  Barbadoes  make  day  figures  of 
their  enemies  and  mutOate  them,  as  the 
Greeks  and  Accadians  of  old  used  to  do, 
proves  any  connection  between  the  negroes 
and  the  Greeks  and  Accadians.  If  we 
find  the  Australians  spreading  dust  round 
the  body  of  a  dead  man  in  order  to  receive 
the  impression  of  the  footprints  of  any 
ghostly  visitor,  the  same  custom  has  been 
observed  among  the  Jews,  among  the 
Aztecs,  among  the  French,  and  among  the 
Scotch,  and  where  we  find,  therefore,  **  an 
apparently  irrational  and  anomalous  cus- 
tom "  in  any  country,  we  must  look  for  a 
country  where  a  similar  custom  prevails 
and  where  it  is  ''  no  longer  irrational  and 
anomalous  but  in  harmony  with  the 
manners  and  ideas  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  prevails."  When  we  read  of 
Greeks  dancing  about  in  their  mysteries 
with  live  serpents,  it  seems  unintelligible, 
but  when  we  read  of  Red  Indians  doing 
the  same  thing  with  live  rattlesnakes,  we 
can  understand  the  meaning  because  we 
can  see  implied  a  test  of  physical  courage. 
May  not  a  simflar  motive  have  originated 
the  Greek  practices  1 

The  method  of  folk-lore  then,  is  "to 
compare  the  seemingly  meaningless  customs 
or  manners  of  civilised  races  with  the 
similar  customs  and  manners  which  exist 
among  the  uncivilised,  and  still  retain  their 
meaning.  It  is  not  necessary  for  com- 
parison of  this  sort  that  the  uncivilised  and 
the  civilised  race  should  be  of  the  same 
stock,  nor  need  we  prove  that  they  were 
ever  in  contact"  Similar  conditions  of 
mind  produce  similar  practices,  apart  from 
identity  of  race,  or  borrowing  of  ideas  and 
manners.  In  pursuing  this  method  we 
have  to  compare  the  customs  and  tales  of 
the  most  widely  separated  races,  whereas 
the  comparative  mythologists,  who  hold  it 
correct  to  compare  Greek,  Slavonic,  Celtic, 
and  Indian  stories  because  they  occur  in 
languages  of  the  same  family,  and  Chaldean 
and  Greek  stories  because  the  Chaldeans 
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and  the  Greeks  are  known  to  have  been  in 
contact^  will  not  compare  6reek|  Chaldean, 
Celtic,  or  Indian  stories  with  those  of  the 
Maoris,  the  Eskimos,  or  the  Hottentots, 
becaase  these  last  belong  to  a  different 
langoage-famUy,  and  are  not  known  to  have 
ever  been  in  contact  with  Aryan  races. 

Now  let  OS,  under  Mr.  Lang's  guidance, 
take  one  or  two  examples  by  way  of  test  of 
this  folk-lore  method. 

The  "bull-roarer"  is  a  toy  familiar  to 
most  children.  It  is  a  long,  thin,  narrow 
piece  of  wood,  sharpened  at  both  ends; 
attached  to  a  piece  of  string,  and  whirled 
rHi>idly  and  steadily  in  the  air,  it  emits  a 
8  iind  which  gradually  increases  to  an  un- 
earthly kind  of  roar.  The  ancient  Greeks 
employed  at  some  of  their  sacred  rites  a 
precisely  similar  toy,  described  by  historians 
as  "  a  little  piece  of  wood,  to  which  a  string 
was  fastened,  and  in  the  mysteries  it  is 
whirled  round  to  make  a  roaring  noise." 
The  performers  in  the  mysteries  at  which 
this  implement  was  used,  daubed  them- 
selves idl  over  with  clay.  Demosthenes 
describes  the  mother  of  ^Sschines  as  a 
dabbler  in  mysteries,  and  tells  how 
jSachines  used  to  assist  her  by  helping  to 
bedaub  the  initiate  with  clay  and  bran. 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
these  practices,  but  let  us  see  how  they 
tally  with  any  prevailing  customs.  Firsts 
the  buU-roarer  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  among  the 
most  primitive  peoples.  It  is  so  simple  an 
instrument  that  it  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  most  degraded 
savages,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  it 
was  ever  transmitted  from  race  to  race. 
And  as  an  instrument  employed  in  re- 
ligions rites  or  mysteries,  it  is  found  in 
New  Mexico,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  Africa  to  this  day.  Its  use  in 
Australia  is  to  warn  the  women  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  when  the  men  are  about  to 
celebrate  their  tribal  mysteries.  It  is  death 
for  women  to  witness  these  rites,  and  it  is 
also  forbidden  for  them  to  look  upon  the 
sacred  tumdun,  or  bull-roarer.  In  the 
same  way,  among  the  Greeks,  it  was 
forbidden  for  men  to  witness  the  rites 
of  the  women,  and  for  women  to  wit- 
ness those  of  the  men.  Among  the  Indians 
of  Zuni,  Mr.  Gushing  found  the  same 
implement  used  by  the  priests  to  summon 
the  tribe  to  the  sacrificial  feasts.  In 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Tylor  has  proved  that 
the  bull-roarer  is  employed  to  call  the 
men  only  to   the  celebration  of   sacred 


functions;  and  the  instrument  itself  is 
described  in  Theal's  Kaffir  Folk-lore.  Now 
the  same  peoples  who  still  employ  the  bull- 
roarer  as  a  sacred  instrument^  also  bedaub 
theii*  bodies  with  clay,  for  no  apparent  reason 
unless  it  may  be  to  frighten  their  enemies 
or  any  intruders.  We  thus  find  still  prevail- 
ing in  our  own  time  among  savage  races 
practices,  which  are  perfectly  analogous  to 
practices  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks. 
The  reasonable  inference,  therefore,  is  not 
that  the  bull-roaring  and  body-daubing  were 
first  used  in  the  rites  of  a  civilised  race  of 
Greeks,  and  thence  transmitted  to  Africa, 
Australia,  and  America,  but  that  the  em- 
ployment of  these  things  by  the  Greeks 
was  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  same  savage  condition 
as  are  the  peoples  among  whom  we  find  the 
same  things  now. 

The  Greek  story  of  Saturn  is  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy.  Saturn,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, wounds  and  drives  away  his 
father,  Uranus,  because  of  his  unkjndness 
to  himself  and  his  brothers.  Afterwards 
Saturn  marries  his  sister,  Bhea,  and  has 
several  children — ^Demeter,  Hera,  Hades, 
Poseidon,  and  Zeus,  whom  he  swallowed 
as  they  were  bom  lest  they  might  serve 
him  as  he  served  Uranus.  But  Ehea 
didn't  like  this,  and  at  the  time  when  Zeus 
was  bom  ran  away  to  a  distant  place. 
Saturn  followed,  and  asking  for  the  child, 
was  given  a  stone,  which  he  swallowed 
without  looking  at  it.  Zeus  grew  up  in 
security,  and  in  due  time  gave  his  father  a 
dose  which  made  him  diverge,  first,  the 
stone  (which  was  plac^  at  Delphi,  where 
it  became  an  object  of  public  worship),  and 
then  the  diildren,  one  after  another,  all 
living  and  hearty.  The  tale  is  told  in 
various  ways,  but  these  are  the  main  inci- 
dents. It  is  interpreted  by  the  mytholo- 
gists  to  typify,  in  its  first  part,  the  birth  of 
the  world  and  the  elements;  and  the 
second  part  is  held  by  some  to  typify  the 
operations  of  time,  by  others  the  altema- 
tions  of  night  and  day ;  the  stone  swal- 
lowed by  &ltum  being  the  sun  which  he 
afterwa^s  disgorges  at  daybreak.  By 
others  Saturn  is  held  to  be  the  sun  and 
ripener  of  the  harvests;  by  others  yet  again, 
the  storm-god,  who  swallows  the  clouds, 
whose  sickle  is  the  rainbow,  and  whose 
blood  is  the  lightning;  by  others  again, 
Saturn  is  regarded  as  the  sky,  which  swal- 
lows and  reproduces  the  staro,  and  whose 
sickle  is  the  crescent  moon.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion,  it  will 
be  observed,  about  this  myth  of  Saturn,  or 
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Cronus,  as  Mr.  Lang  prefers  to  call  him. 
Bat  it  is  corioos  to  note  how  Mr.  Lang 
traces  all  the  leading  incidents  of  this 
myth  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  the  Maoris,  the  story  of  Ti^tenga- 
nahatl  is  told,  and  this  is  a  story  of  the 
severing  of  heaven  and  earth,  ver^  similar 
to  the  Greek  story.  In  India  and  in  China 
legends  tell  of  the  former  imion  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  their  violent  separation 
by  their  own  children.  As  regards  the 
swallowing  performances  of  Saturn,  they 
find  analogues  in  tales  among  the  Austra- 
lians, among  the  Red  Indians,  among  the 
natives  of  British  Guiana,  and  among  the 
Ka£Srs.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the 
first  part  of  the  Saturn  myth  is  evidently 
the  survival  of  an  old  nature-myth  which 
is  common  to  races  who  never  had  any 
communication  with  the  Greeks.  The 
second  part  is  unintelligible  except  as  just 
such  a  legend  as  might  be  evolved  "by 
persons  in  the  same  savage  intellectual  con- 
dition "  as,  say,  the  Bushmen,  who  account 
for  celestial  phenomena  by  saying  that  a 
big  star  has  swallowed  his  daughter  and 
spat  her  out  again. 

''  Any  true  nature-myth,"  says  Mr.  Lang, 
"any  myth  which  accounts  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  or  the  aspects  of  natural 
phenomena,  may  conceivably  have  been 
invented  separately,  wherever  men  in  an 
early  state  of  thought  observed  the  same 
facts  and  attempted  to  explain  them  by 
telling  a  stoiy."  Therefore  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  star-stories  of  savages 
closely  resembling  those  of  civilised  races. 
The  story  of  9ie  lost  sister  of  the 
Pleiades,  according  *  to  the  Greek  mjrth, 
finds  a  parallel  in  a  tradition  among  the 
Australians.  Of  star-lore  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  much  the  same  even 
ajnong  the  Bushmen  of  Africa,  as  it  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  as  it  is 
among  the  Australians  and  Eskimos. 

One  of  Mr.  Lang's  most  interesting 
enquiries  is  to  trace  the  legend  current 
among  the  Greeks,  and  known  to  us  as 
that  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  in 
the  storyology  of  the  Africans,  the  Norse, 
the  Malagasies,  the  Russians,  the  Italians, 
the  Samoans,  the  Finns,  the  Samoyedes, 
and  the  Eskimo.  Some  of  the  resemblances 
are  exceedingly  close  and  curious,  but  we 
cannot,  without  taking  up  much  more 
space  than  is  available,  follow  them  here. 
Suffice  it  that  they  serve  to  shake  our 
belief  in  the  dawn- sun -spring -lightning 
interpretations  of  the  mythologists,  and 
drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jason 


myth  is  not  a  story  capable  of  explanation 
as  a  nature-mjrth,  or  as  a  result  of  "a 
disease  of  languaga"  As  Mr.  Lang  perti- 
nently remarks, "  So  many  languages  could 
not  take  the  same  malady  in  the  same  way; 
nor  can  we  imagine  any  stories  of  natuiul 
phenomena  that  would  inevitably  suggest 
this  tale  to  so  many  diverse  races."  The 
theory  is  that  the  Jason  story,  like  its 
analogues  among  strange  races,  had  its 
origin  in  a  time  of  savage  conditions,  when 
animals  were  believed  to  talk,  when  human 
sacrifices  and  cannibalism  were  practised, 
and  when  efforts  to  escape  being  eateh  were 
natural 

We  must,  however,  draw  to  a  dose, 
leaving  reluctantly  many  other  points 
which  space  will  not  permit  us  to  deal 
witL  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  conclu- 
sively established  a  case,  for  the  subject  is 
too  wide  and  deep  to  be  exhaustively 
treated  in  an  article  of  this  kind.  We 
hope,  however,  that  we  have  shown  how 
good  a  case  may  be  made  out  against  the 
comparative  myUiologists,  and,  at  any  rate, 
we  may  have  suggested  to  tiie  reader  a 
most  interesting  and  profitable  line  of 
study.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able,  at  some 
future  time,  to  take  up  some  other  branches 
of  it. 

NATURE  IN  LONDON. 


The  suburbs  of  London  are  remarkable 
for  the  variety  of  insect  and  animal  life 
that  exist  within  their  indefinite  borders. 
In  spite  of  the  bird-catchers,  small  birds 
come  in  flocks,  and  song-birds  settle  among 
the  thickets.  ''There  are  more  birds 
round  about  London,"  writes  the  author  of 
The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,  *'than  in  all  the 
woodlands  I  used  to  ramble  through." 
No  farther  off  than  Wimbledon  Common, 
there  are  plenty  of  birds'-nests  to  be  found, 
and  it  is  needless  to  add,  plenty  of  boys  to 
find  them,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  their 
suardians.  At  Bam  Elms,  encompassed 
by  villas  and  new  streets,  the  songs  of 
birds  can  still  be  heard  in  the  springtime, 
among  the  elms  that  have  come  down  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  —  birds  as  well 
as  trees,  no  doubt,  in  unbroken  descent 
Sometimes,  too,  strange  visitants  from 
the  wilder  counti}''  beyond  find  their  way 
into  London.  Not  long  ago  a  hare  was 
seen  to  cross  Brook  Green^ — the  Brook 
Green  of  Punch's  volunteer,  now  a  public 
parklet,  with  red  Queen  Anne  houses  rising 
about  it^ — a  hare  that  went  loping  leisurely 
along  one  dewy  morning,  and  timied  into 
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the  Kensington  Road.  Wild  fowl,  too, 
have  been  seen  circling  about  the  Albert 
DockSy  as  if  some  tradition  among  the  birds 
of  the  air  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
marshy  pools  that  once  existed  there. 

Still,  all  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
present  article,  which  is  intended  to  concern 
itself  about  Nature  in  its  city  form — that 
Nature  which  has  lost  all  trace  of  its 
country  liberty,  and  has  taken  up  its 
freedom  of  the  City,  with  the  sober  livery 
ihat  suits  the  atmosphere  of  town.  Nor  do 
we  propose  to  treat  of  trained  and  educated 
Nature — of  the  small  creatures  in  fur  and 
feathers  which  help  their  owners  by  their 
tricks  to  pick  up  a  precarious  living.  The 
depressed-looking  parroquet,  for  instance, 
who  at  the  instance  of  sqme  East  End 
Fomarina  in  gilt  earrings  and  necklace, 
picks  out  the  card  of  destiny  for  the  passer- 
by; or  the  wandering  exhibition  on  a  stag^ 
like  a  butler's  tray,  where  canaries  are 
the  performers,  firmg  off  pistols,  driving 
coaches,  or  dancing  the  tight  rope,  while 
two  sleepy-lookijig  cats  watch  the  proceed- 
ings without  any  show  of  interest,  awaiting 
their  turn  for  a  set-to  with  the  gloves. 
It  is  this  latter  entertainment,  by  the  way, 
that  seems  to  have  replaced  the  old  "  happy 
family,"  which  proved  too  tame  and  un- 
dramatic  for  the  present  age,  and  .  has 
probably  been  broken  up  and  scattered 
about  like  other  happy  families  of  more 
human  interest  For  these  wandering  per- 
formers are  not  peauliar  to  London.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience  they  may  winter  in 
London,  but  the  summer  finds  them 
scattered  about  at  places  of  popular  resort 

But  the  Nature  which  excites  our 
curiosity  is  the  actual  fauna  of  London — 
the  sparrows  that  haunt  its  squares  and 
gardens,  the  pigeions  which  hover  about  its 
public  buildings :  even  the  rats  and  mice, 
and  other  smidl  deer  that  riot  among  its 
wharves  and  granaries.  The  ways  of  dogs, 
too,  in  London  are  worth  a  little  study. 
That  poodle,  for  instance,  to  be  met  wiUi 
about  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester  Square,  which  roams  about  quite 
composedly,  and  never  loses  its  presence  of 
mind  even  at  the  most  crowded  crossing  3 
and  yet  seems  always  to  have  something 
in  the  way  of  business  to  attend  to.  There 
is  another  dog  which  has  a  mission  in  the 
world  to  be  met  with  on  Waterloo  Pier,  a 
smart  little  fox-terrier,  whose  one  absorb- 
ing vocation  is  neither  rats  nor  cats,  both 
unattainable,  probably,  on  a  steamboat 
pier,  but  which  finds  a  far  more  absorbing 
occupation  in  watching  for  all  kinds  of 


flotsam  or  wreckage  that  the  tide  may  carry 
past  When  he  sees  anything  of  im- 
portance coming  within  reach,  his  excite- 
ment is  boundless,  and  hia  i^t&ted  barks 
bring  out  the  piermaster  with  a  boathook, 
who  fishes  out  the  log  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be.  "  Jumbo ''  is  tbfin  rewarded  with 
the  opportunity  of  .giving  his  prize  one 
vindictive  shake,  and  theiii  amtily  satisfied, 
retumii^  to  his  vigilant  oaUococ  upon,  tiie 
turbid  tida       .     , 

Yet  while  the  jsegular  London  dog  can 
make  himself  at  home  in  tiie  streeti^  and 
find  honourable  employment  therein^  the 
countrv  or  even  suburban  dog  baooioes 
quite  loi^t  and  bewildered  in  l^e  general 
turmoil.  A^stonnded  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  human  swarm,  about  him,  he 
fails  to  recognise  his  master's  form,  or  to 
hear  his  voice  and  whistle  in  the  general 
confusion,  ai»d  a  lost  dog  be  is  fikdy  to 
become,  im]ess  collared  and  led  along*  Once 
we  landed  at  St  Katharine's  Wharf  with 
a  little  French  dog  accuatomed  to  a  a6nntry 
life  and  to  bark  at  carta,  horses,  or  anything 
else  that  might  be  coming  or  going.  Ob 
Tower  Hill  he  was  as  gay  as  you  please, 
barking  merrily  at  the  early  cart  from 
BiUingsgate,  at  the  guardsman  doing  sentry- 
go  before  the  Mint;  but  when  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  phalanx  of  vehicles  in  Qreat 
Tower  Street,  he  shrank  back  abashed  and 
confounded.  He  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
barking  at  th^m  all,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  delight  of  life  was  spoiled  by  too 
abundant  opportunity. 

But  the  lot  of  the  lost  dog  in  London  is 
no  longer  a  hopeless  one.  Sooner  or  later 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  police,  to  be  conducted  carefully  to  the 
Dogs'  Home,  where,  if  his  master  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  for  him,  a  joyfiil  meet- 
ing may  be  expected.  And  the  same 
charitable  provjaio^  has  been  proposed  and 
partly  carried  out  for  oats.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  noisy,  barking,  agitated 
crew  on  one  side  of  the  ''home"  is  the 
dignified  quietude  of  poor  pussv's  seclusion. 
There  are  friendly  oats  who  rub  themselvea 
against  the  wire  netting  and  ask  to  be 
stroked,  and  sorrowful  cats  who  sit  silently 
by  their  untouched  saucers  of  milk,  and 
refuse  to  be  comforted.  But  cats  soon 
accustom  themselves  to  new  quarters, 
especially  when  they  can't  gat  out,  and  the 
general  feeling  among  them  is  of  contented 
resignation  to  the  force  of  ciccumstances. 

Cats,  however,  do  not  often  get  lost  on 
their  own  account  Except  in  early  kitten- 
hood  they  rarely  go  far  astray,  and  they 
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know  the  Airy  paths  among  the  slates  and 
chimney-pots  eren  better  than  their  owners 
do  the  nombered  and  labelled  streets 
below.  When  a  cat  is  lost  generally  some 
man  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  In 
the  country  the  gamekeeper  is  mostly 
the  culprit ;  in  London^  apart  from  those 
prowling  ruffians  who  make  a  market  of 
poor  pussy's  skin,  the  pigeon  -  fancier  is 
chiefly  to  be  feared.  A  popular  manual 
on  the  subject  of  pigeons  airily  ^ivea 
directions  for  making  a  cat-trap.  It  is  to 
be  baited  with  a  pigeon's  head,  and  when 
the  oat  is  caueht  it  can  be  dropped  into  a 

iMtf,  and  the  bag but  we  will  draw  a 

veu  over  pussy's  fate ;  the  subject  is  too 
harrowing  for  a  true  lorer  of  cat& 

And  yet  there  are  many  stray  cats  about 
London — ^homeless  cats  who  may  gradually 
starve  to  death  if  not  taken  in  by  the 
charitabia  It  is  not  the  cat  which  has 
abandoned  its 'home,  but  the  home  itself 
that  is  shut  up  and  abandoned  probably, 
and  thus  the  animal  of  all  others  the 
most  home-loving  is  left  to  the  miseries 
of  slow  starvation,  which  must  be 
aggravated  by  the  mocking  cry  of  the 
cats'-meat  man,  once  a  signal  of  ddight. 
Many  people,  too,  when  they  leave  towB 
for  their  summer  holiday,  shut  up  their 
houses  and  leave  poor  puss  to  the  mercy  of 
the  streets.  There  is  no  longer  an  excuse 
for  this,  now  that  the  Home  at  Battersea 
takes  in  cats  and  boards  them  on  reasonable 
terms. 

To  a  starving  cat  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  aggravating  in  the  bearing  of 
the  London  sparrows.  The  sparrow's 
attitude  is  one  of  assured  indifference ;  he 
hops  jauntily  about,  ahnost  witlun  reach 
of  Grimalkin's  claws.  Almost^  but  not 
quite.  On  the  slightest  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  caty  the  sparrow  is  away  with 
a  derisive  twitter.  Indeed,  most  cats  of 
experience  have  given  up  the  sparrow  as  a 
bad  job,  and  take  no  notice  of  his  vagaries. 
And  it  is  rarely  you  see  a  ftdl-grown 
sparrow  fall  into  trouble,  though  as  spring 
advances  and  the  nestlings  begin  to  leave 
the  nest  and  flutter  about,  the  cats  take 
their  toll  of  the  weakest  and  least  active. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  sparrows  are  allowed 
to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young  in 
peaca  But  that  they  do  so  is  quite 
evident  from  the  number  of  young  sparrows 
that  appear  every  season,  although  it  is 
rarely  that  one  comes  upon  a  house- 
sparrow's  nest 

Lucky  are  those  birds  who  get 
permanent  quarters  within  some  roomy 


public  building,  such  as  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  there  is  generally  a 
colony  to  be  found,  or  St  Paul's,  where 
their  twitterings  resound  pleasantly  in  the 
huge  dome.  But  while  the  sparrow  within 
is  a  more  or  less  unauthorised  intruder,  the 
colonies  of  pigeons  which  have  established 
themselves  outside,  mig^t^  as  far  as  ancient 
title  is  concerned,  seem  to  have  rights  of 
possession  more  firmly  founded  than  our 
own.  From  all  antiquity,  pigeons  have 
hovered  about  the  greatrbuildmgs  of  great 
cities,  and  their  oooings  and  flutterings 
have  resounded  in  the  AcropoUs  and  the 
Capitol,  as  now  in  the  quadrangle  of 
Somerset  House  or  sbout  the  f a9ade  of  the 
Britbh  Museum. 

Seen  in  the  broken  l^ht  of  a  fine  spring 
day,  with  massive  clouds  showing  against 
the  dusky  blue,  the  broad  friejse  of  the 
Museum  portico  is  all  alive  with  pigeons, 
who  strut  about  the  broad  ledges  or  flutter 
in  and  out  of  the  hollows  and  about 
the  limbs  of  the  sculptured  figures.  Spread- 
ing out  their  tail-feathers,  bowing  and 
scraping,  and  ruffling  up  their  iridescent 
necks  in  happy  indifference  to  the 
world  below;  to  the  sight-seers  who  are 
sauntering  up  the  broad  steps,  to  the 
readers  and  students,  who  pass  in  and  out 
with  fiMses  more  or  less  lined  and  care- 
worn. The  same  scene  is  goins  on  as 
£ur  as  the  pigeons  are  concerned,  where 
executors,  wi£  wills  under  their  arms,  are 
making  their  way  to  the  prolate  offices,  or 
suspicious  relatives,  unbleined  with  legacies, 
are  going  to  search  for  themselves  to  see 
what  that  will  of  Undo  John's  actually  did 
amount  to — in  the  stony  quadrangle  of 
Somerset  House,  that  is,  where  once  grew 
the  lime-grove  planted  by  Queen  Henrietta's 
father  -  confessor.  Equally  preoccupied, 
too,  are  the  doves  that  flutter  about  the 
feet  of  Her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons, 
and  build  among  the  pinnacles  of  the  great 
palace  of  Westminster. 

The  official  pigeons,  as  these  birds  may 
be  called,  which  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  are  very  much  of  a 
feather;  their  plumage  sombre  and  uniform, 
throwing  back,  as  the  dog-fancier  would 
say,  to  the  original  ''blue-rock"  pigeon, 
the  ancestor  of  all  the  tribe.  Becruits  from 
outside  occasionally  join  the  ranks,  admitted 
by  competitive  examination,  probably — a 
stray  carrier,  perhaps,  that  hss  lost  its  way, 
or  a  widowed  dove  fit>m  some  nei^bouring 
cote.  There  was  a  brown-and- white  pigeon, 
the  other  day,  on  the  Museum  grass,  which 
seemed  to  have  found  domestic  joy  among 
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the  blue-rocks,  and  its  progeny  will  show 
distinct  markings  for  a  while,  which  will 
disappear  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  generations 
— that  is,  if  its  progeny  are  allowed  to 
sorvive — ^for  one  has  heard  dark  mmoars 
on  that  snbject  apropos  of  the  fact  that 
these  Civil  Service  pigeons,  although  they 
certainly  multiply,  do  not  increase  to  any 
appreciable  extent 

As  far  as  can  be  learnt^  nobody  feeds 
these  pigeons.  They  pick  up  a  living 
about  cab-stands,  and  share  in  crumbs 
and  broken  victuals  with  the  sparrows. 
An  interesting  incident  in  pigeon  annals 
was  the  dynamite  explosion  at  Westminster, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  inner  quad- 
rangle was  closed  to  cabs,  and  there  was  no 
more  pickings  to  be  had  from  that  quarter. 
But  in  this  emergency  it  is  pleasant  to  add 
that  the  birds  found  a  friend  in  Inspector 
Denning,  who  caused  daily  rations  to 
be  issued  till  the  opening  of  Parliament 
brought  cabs  and  horses  to  the  rescue. 

We  may  hope  that  in  time  other  birds 
will  become  denizens  of  the  gardens  and 
open  spaces  that  are  now  being  provided 
for  public  use.  When  the  iteea  on  the 
Embankment  attain  a  fair  size,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  birds  should  not  build 
amongst  their  branches — that  is,  if  the 
ever-destructive  London  rough  can  be 
eventually  neutralised.  And  to  hear  the 
wild  wood-note  of  some  song-bird  in  pass- 
ing along  the  Strand  would  be  an 
experience  worth  living  for. 

A  SPRING  SONG. 

Oh,  the  drifting  soent  of  the  violet  buds, 

And  the  gentle  fall  of  the  rain  I 
I  hear  your  voice  when  the  thnuh  sings  oat, 

And  I  hold  yoor  hand  again. 
I  am  young,  sweetheart,  and  the  earth  is  fair. 

All  the  world  seems  sweet  and  true, 
When  you  kiss  m^  lips,  and  I  press  you  dose. 

When  the  hyaomth  blossoms  blue. 

Oh.  the  golden  gleam  of  the  catkin  plume, 

When  the  first  faint  spring-flush  came ; 
When  the  sweet  flow'rs  danced  in  the  happy  wind. 

E'en  we  knew  or  sin  or  shame  I 
We  were   young,  sweetheart,  as  the  earth  ^was 
young. 

And  alllooked  fair  that  spring ; 
And  we  faced  our  fate  with  a  dauntless  breast, 

And  I  feared  no  single  thing. 

It  all  comes  back  in  the  springtide,  dear, 

With  the  stir  in  the  sleeping  trees, 
With  the  joyous  game  of  the  daffodils 

That  dsace  to  the  tuneful  breeze. 
I  am  young  once  more  with  the  earth's  fresh  youth. 

With  the  springtide  stir  and  rush ; 
While  I  watch  the  work  of  the  spring  each  mom 

On  or  flower,  or  tree,  or  bush. 

And  I  learn  that  the  earth  is  my  truest  friend, 

She  is  just' the  same  each  year ; 
Come  sorrow,  or  sin,  or  pain,  or  bliss. 

Springtide  and  summer  are  here. 


What  matter  that  I  am  old,  sweetheart, 
Or  that  you  are  false  and  dead  T 

The  flow'rs  are  bom,  and  the  birds  sing  out. 
And  the  sky  is  overhead ! 


A  GROUP  OP  IMMORTALS. 

A  STORY  IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IV.   FOREBODING. 

Absurd  as  it  may  appear,  I  stayed  on 
at  that  hydropathic  establishment,  being  in 
perfect  health  at  the  time,  two  whole 
months.  Its  fortunes  were  now  mada  The 
sweetness  of  the  ^lace,  the  liveliness  of  the 
sodety,  the  handmess  of  a  health  station 
near  London  and  within  a  few  hoars' 
reach  of  Paris,  the  excellent  cosmopolitan 
cookery,  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Bolingbroke — all  these  things  con- 
tributed to  a  success  quite  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  such  ventures.  For  my  own 
part^  I  felt  convinced  that  the  graces  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Bolingbroke  familjr 
had  more  to  do  with  the  flounshing  condi- 
tion of  the  house  than  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned causes  put  together.  I,  for  one,  was 
rooted  to  the  spot^  unable  to  tear  myself 
from  Lionelle. 

It  was  odd  that,  although  she  had  carried 
on  many  graceful  flirtations  during  those 
two  months,  none  were  of  a  nature  to  make 
me,  with  whom  she  flirted  most  of  all,  in 
the  least  degree  jealous,  and  none,  as  far 
as  I  could  ducover,  had  come  to  a  climax 
except  in  my  own  case.  The  young  Hindoo 
barristers,  the  curates,  thehalf-dozenmiddle- 
aged  idlers,  had  each  in  turn  waltzed, 
strolled,  sang,  or  played  croquet  with 
Lionelle;  but  she  contrived  so  nicely  to 
restrict  flirtation  within  its  proper  limits, 
that  whilst  all  these  men  paid  homage  to 
her,  not  one  had  been  permitted  to  ML  in 
love.  Even  more  creditable  to  her  tact 
was  the  fact  that^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
women  had  not  become  jealous.  She  was 
so  sympathetic,  so  ready  to  be  taken  into 
feminine  confidence,  so  apparently  free 
from  vanity,  that  only  we  really  un- 
generous or  malicious  could  possibly  have 
picked  a  quarrel  with  her.  As  a  rule, 
moreover,  very  young  maidens  do  not  fre- 
quent valetudmarian  resorts  :  and,  except 
the  pretty  American  damsels  alluded  to, 
who  were  sure  to  get  plenty  of  admiration 
wherever  they  went,  and  needed  not  to 
begrudge  Lionelle's  share,  she  had  few  pos- 
sible rivals.  Our  ladies  were,  for  the  most 
part,  elderly  spinsters  or  sober  matrons, 
only  too  glad  to  have  the  sparkling,  caress- 
ing vision  of  my  Lionelle  ever  before  them. 

My  LioneUe,  did  I  say  t 
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Mine,  as  yet,  by  virtue  of  adoration  only. 
Into  the  f ature  I  hardly  dared  to  peer. 

I  did,  however,  begin  to  put  to  myself  in 
secret  a  few  of  thoee  questions  that  naturally 
occurto  a  man  suddenly  bent  upon  marriage. 
Could  the  income  that  had  never  been  too 
much  for  one,  suffijce  for  two— for  a  house- 
hold f  Would  the  much-traveUed^  versatile, 
brilliant  Lionelle  be  happy  by  an  ordinary 
mortal's  fireside  1  Was  I  wise  to  throw  in 
my  fortunes  with  those  of  a  family  addicted 
to  roving — perhaps  not  by  any  means  un- 
acquainted  with  adventure  1  Lastly,  and 
above  all,  was  I  not  bound  to  fathom  the 
meaning  of  those  eerie  words  of  hers — ^to 
find  out  if  she  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  paragon  of  beauty  and  excellence) 
Was  sne  phenomenal  amons  her  sex — in  a 
subtler  sense  separated  nom  the  rest 
of  humankind  by  virtue  of  supernatural 
endowments  or  unexampled  destiny  1  Was 
she,  indeed,  exempt  from  the  wonted  fate 
of  human  kind,  doomed  to  perpetual 
youth,  undying  loveliness,  an  existence 
that  ended  not  after  the  fashion  of  others  1 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  go  to 
the  length  of  asking  myself  such  questions 
as  these — entertain,  even  for  a  moment, 
propositions  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
everyday  experience  and  the  accepted 
order  of  thmgsL  But  the  unusual  and 
mysterious  had  ever  charms  for  me.  From 
my  youth  upwards,  the  dominating  cha- 
racteristic of  a  careless,  versatile  nature 
had  been  a  tendency  to  penetrate  into 
the  regions  of  the  unknown,  to  lift  the 
veil  from  the  inscrutable,  to  study  the 
Sphinx-like  aspects  of  life.  From  the  firsts 
moreover,  a  certain  indefiniteneas,  an  airy 
unreality  about  Lionelle  had  fascinated  me 
even  more  than  her  faultless  outward  self 
and  her  dazzling  gifts.  She  seemed  hardly 
to  have  a  solid,  tangible  past,  much  less  to 
look  forward  to  any  dearly-marked-ont 
future.  Even  her  domestic  relations 
savoured  of  the  unreal  Devoted,  affec- 
tionate as  she  was  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boling- 
broke,  I  doubted  whether  she  was  their 
daughter;  nor  could  I  at  times  believe 
that  she  was  anything  more  than  a  sister 
by  adoption  of  the  handsome,  agreeable, 
and  accomplished,  albeit  somewhat  cynical, 
artificial  Julian.  If,  then,  not  of  such  kith 
and  kin,  what  was  her  lineage  ?  I  allowed 
my  fancy  to  run  wild,  and  accorded  her  an 
origin  as  that  of  the  Undines  and  half- 
fauns  of  romance,  those  unsubstantial, 
ineffably  lovely  cireations  of  the  poet  we 
believe  in  and  become  enamoured  of  as  if 
they  were  real  personages. 


But  to  be  mated  with  a  fateless  child  of 
immortals,  to  wed  a  being  whose  feet 
touched  our  familiar  globe  without  belong- 
ing to  it,  to  have  to  wife  a  fay,  an  elf-child 
wearing  the  guise  of  a  mere  woman — that 
was  wholly  another  matter.  Swayed,  there- 
fore, by  two  inclinations,  two  resolves,  one 
moment  wishing  one  thing,  the  next  draw- 
ing back,  I  was  at  the  same  time  prey  to 
another  kind  of  terror.  I  could  not  help 
entertaining  suepicions  that  Lionelle  would 
take  sudden  flight  before  my  mind  was 
made  up.  Some  day  we  should  all  wake 
up  to  find  the  incomparable  Bolmgbroke 
family  vanished,  gone  for  ever,  without 
warning  and  without  farewell,  returned  to 
that  unknown  whence  they  had  coma 
Lionelle  once  thus  lost  to  me,  so  I  felt 
convinced,  I  should  never  recover  her 
again. 

And  not  vague  suspicions  only  pointed 
to  such  a  catastrophe.  Ever  on  the  alert 
in  so  far  acr  Lionelle  was  concerned,  I  had 
gathered  from  a  stray  remark  here,  a 
cursory  hint  there,  that  departure  im- 
pended. 

Keeping  my  own  counsel,  and  affecting 
a  well-studied  indifference,  I  now  watched 
the  movements  of  the  Bolingbrokes  night 
and  day. 

Exactly  what  I  had  foreseen  took  placJe. 
As  a  rule,  there  are  never  any  very  late  or 
very  early  departures  in  these  valetudi- 
narian resorts.  People  go  away  com- 
fortably in  the  middle  of  the  day,  giving 
chance^made  acquaintances  an  opportunity 
of  saying  adieu  and  exchanging  little 
courtesies.  But  I  felt  sure  that  none  of  us 
were  to  have  as  much  as  an  *'  Au  revoir  *' 
from  Lionelle's  family. 

Whenever  wheels  should  be  heard 
grating  the  gravel^walk  at  midn^ht  or 
early  dawn,  we  sound  would  be  sure  to 
indicate  a  stolen  mareh  on  the  part  of  the 
Bolingbrokes.  The  merest  bagatelle — a 
trifie  in  itself  so  absurd  that  only  a  man 
in  my  desperately  inquisitive  case  would 
have  noticed  it— let  me  into  their  secret 

In  this  admirably  conducted  house, 
where  grace  was  never  sacrificed  to  parsi- 
mony, certain  economies  were  practised 
quite  consistent  with  a  liberal  sumptuary 
scala 

Thus,  whilst  our  table-napkins  were 
reguLirly  changed  three  times  a  week,  I 
had  noticed  l£at  in  tiie  case  of  visitors 
about  to  depart  the  next  day  no  ex- 
change was  made.  Having  made  sure  of 
this  fa;ct,  I  steadfastly  observed  the  table- 
napkins. 
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Sore  enough  theirQ  came  a  Taesdav  even- 
ing when  the  rest  of  the  company  nad,  as 
usnalf  clean  napkins,  whilst  those  of  the 
Bolii^broke  party  remained  the  same.  And 
I  knew  without  being  told  that  LioneUe  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  me  that  very  night. 

CHAPTER  V.      VALEDIOTION. 

The  evening  was  one  of  rare  beauty 
and  sultriness,  whilst,  from  a  sociable 
point  of  view,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  come  to  an  end.  Immediately  after* 
dinner  the  entire  company  adjourned  to 
the  pleasure-grounds,  even  the  invalids 
venturing  out  to  watch  the  moon  rise.  The 
youthful  and  venturesome  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wide  sweep  of  heath 
stretching  above  the  establishment'  towards 
the  sea,  and  a  few  stroUed  down  to  the 
seashore.  It  was  the  rule  of  the  house 
that  guests  should  retire  to  their  chambers 
and  fights  be  put  out  in  the  reception- 
rooms  by  eleven  o'clock.  Ten  had  already 
struck,  and  my  chance  of  securing  a  tete- 
4-tSte  with  LioneUe  seemed  slenderer  than 
ever. 

Now  she  was  waltzing  with  a  recent 
adorer,  an  elderly  post-captain,  who  had 
returned  to  England  after  years  of  active 
service  to  cure  a  liver-disorder  and  pre- 
sumably settle  in  life;  now  making  the 
round  of  the  flower-gaxden  with  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  ot£er  sex,  an  old  lady 
who  had  taken  the  greatest  fancy  to  her ; 
now  dancing  with  Julian  a  bewitcMng 
old  Spanish  dance  for  the  general 
benefit  Last  of  all,  I  heard  her  well- 
trained  rather  than  fine  voice  leading  a 
glee  that  suddenly  delighted  our  ears  from 
the  extreme  end  of  the  inner  garden. 

Never  had  I  seen  this  incomparable  girl 
exchange  one  r61e  for  another  with  such 
grace  and  dexterity.  Queen  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, mistress  of  the  art  of  coquetry 
and  persiflage,  sparkling,  finished,  brilliant, 
no  part  seemed  beyond  the  limit  of  her 
capacities,  and  each  was  played  to  perfec- 
tion. There  was  only  one  quality  missine 
— that  of  spontaneity.  It  never  seemea 
to  me  that  LioneUe  was  moved  by  impulse 
Uke  any  other  girl  This  absence  of  spon- 
taneity, combined  with  a  certain  studied 
faultlessness — the  cold  impersonaUty  before 
aUuded  to — more  than  anything  else,  dis- 
tinguished her  from  the  rest  of  her  sex. 
She  lived,  moved,  breathed  among  us ;  but 
in  one  sense — the  sense  of  careless,  common 
enjoyment — belonged  to  us  not  at  alL  At 
last,  I  missed  her  on  a  sudden,  andreaUsed, 
with  a  quickened  beating  of  the  heart,  that 


the  eagerly-desired  moment  was  come  at 
last 

She  was  hiding  herself  from  her  Uttle 
world  of  hangers-on,  in  order  to  grant  me 
a  final  audience. 

It  was  the  amiable  custom  in  our  little 
Arcadia  for  one  guest  occasionaUy  to  J6te 
the  rest  To-night^  for  no  reason  in  par- 
ticular, except,  perhaps,  that  the  unwonted 
charm  and  serenity  of  the  weather  inspired 
a  feeling  of  joUity,  Ught  sparkling  wine 
and  dainty  cates  were  served  to  all  oy  our 
post-captain  in  the  dining-room. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  so  completely  absorbs 
the  menttu  laculties  as  the  behaviour  of  a 
bottle  of  champagne  at  the  critical  moment 
of  uncorking.  How  wiU  the  wine  go  off  t 
WUl  it  go  off  at  all  f  Where  wiU  it  go  tot 
Such  are  the  questions  that  for  the  moment 
keep  out  every  other  problem  from  the 
spectator's  mind. 

PubUc  attention  thus  happUy  diverted, 
I  now  stole  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  sure,  at  least,  of  ten  minutes 
with  LioneUe.  I  knew  weU  enough  where 
I  should  find  her.  There  was  a  certain 
little  summer-house,  in  which  I  had  caught 
the  weary  girl  drowsing  many  a  time  before 
now.  No  more  than  Julian  could  she  win 
everybody's  heart  without  paying  heavily 
for  such  excessive  popularity.  Some- 
times, as  I  scrutinised  her  handsome  and 
youthful,  yet  slightly  worn  features,  and 
graceful  figure,  often  limp  with  sheer  bodily 
prostration,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  girl 
was  just  kiUing  herself  with  abnormal 
exertion,  wearing  out  aUke  body  and  mind 
by  this  perpetual  strain. 

Yet  she  would  never  countenance  such 
an  imputation  —  never  snatch  a  brief 
interval  of  repose  except  in  secret  On  this 
especial  occasion,  however,  something  in 
the  shape  of  presentiment  told  me  that  it 
was  not  repose  and  soUtude  she  sought  now, 
but  a  finsd  understanding  with  myself — a 
last  word  with  her  lover  ere  she  quitted 
him  for  ever. 

I  knew  weU  enough  that  she  was  not  in 
love  with  me,  that  she  did  not  love  me 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  I 
could  hardly  boast  of  having  received  any 
show  of  favour  at  her  hands  at  aU.  Yet, 
despite  the  habitual  indifference,  aloofness, 
impersonality  of  her  manner,  I  perceived,  or 
thought  I  perceived,  a  touch  of  real  feeling 
— sisterly,  friendly,  it  might  be,  yet  real 
feeling,  nevertheless.  She  had  been  inva- 
riably kind  to  me,  and  had  seemed  to 
understand  my  sympathy,  my  larking 
compassion  for  what  I  could  but  take  to 
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be  an  an  welcome  lot  It  was  evident  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boling- 
broke  made  capital  out  of  their  daughter's 
gifts,  and  traded  upon  her  powers  of  fasci- 
nation. 

I  had  judged  rightly.  True  enough,  she 
was  there.  The  moonlight  played  upon 
her  white  silk  dress  and  gleaming  orna- 
ments—  the  brooch  and  bracelets  of  ser- 
pents self-entwined  in  gold  and  enamel 
Once  more,  too,  she  wore  her  symbolic 
flower,  bloom  of  amaranth.  The  crisis  I 
felt  impending,  her  silence,  her  beauty,  gave 
me  courage. 

"  Lionelle  1 "  I  cried,  and  the  words  that 
had  trembled  on  my  lips  for  days — nay, 
weeks  past,  were  out  atlast^  spoken  beyond 
recall  ''LioneUe,  stay  with  me.  Con- 
sent to  become  a  mere  mortal's  wife ! " 

We  were  alone  and  secure  from  eaves- 
droppers, at  least  for  a  moment  Em- 
boldened by  her  passiveness,  and  growing 
courageous  under  the  desperate  fear  of 
losing  her  for  ever,  I  added  a  wild  word 
more. 

"  You  say  you  cannot  grow  old  and  die 
like  other  maidens.  At  least  you  can  love 
as  well  as  they.  Betain,  then,  your  vaunted 
immortality  if  you  will  Only  love  me,  let 
me  love  you  for  this  little  life — ^this  briel, 
brief  mortal  span." 

She  smiled  very  pensively  and  kindly, 
and,  without  a  shade  of  coquettishness, 
much  less  emotion,  made  room  for  me  on 
the  rustic  bench  beside  her. 

As  we  thus  sat,  the  moon  shining  full  upon 
us,  I  saw  how  pale  she  was,  how  more  than 
weary !  My  love  became  all  at  once  tinged 
with  strangest  pity.  I  longed  now  to  be 
let  into  the  secret  of  her  mysterious  lot  as 
much  for  her  own  sake  as  my  own,  to  be 
permitted  to  wrest  her  from  it — to  give 
her  repose,  heap  tendernesses  upon  her 
so  long  as  I  lived.  Her  very  coUectedness, 
and  the  easy  cordiality  of  her  manner, 
inspired  confidenca  The  more  approach- 
able she  seemed  the  less  outwardly  lover- 
like I  permitted  myself  to  appear,  so  un- 
willing was  I  to  check  her  gro  wmg  trusting- 
ness  and  nip  her  confidences  in  we  bud. 

"  You  must  know  it,"  I  went  on.  "This 
existence  of  empty  pleasure  and  ephemeral 
popularity  is  undermining  your  health — 
killing  you,  in  spite  of  that  exemption  from 
mortal  doom  at  which  you  hint  Let  me 
snatch  you  from  such  a  career.  Marry  me 
without  more  ado,"  I  added  caressingly, 
"then  we  will  steal  away  to  some  sweet  spot, 
there  to  live  for  ourselves  and  each  other." 

She  shook  her  head,  that  weary  little 


head,  and  as  on  a  brother's  breast  it  now 
drooped  to  mine — ^lay  there  for  a  blissful 
moment  pillowed  to  sweetest  rest 

"Gerald,"  she  began — ^we  had  already 
once  or  twice  called  each  other  by  our 
christian  -  names  —  "dear  firiend  G^ald, 
even  my  friendship  can  be  yours  for  a  day, 
an  hour  only — ^love  I  have  none  to  give. 
I  am  going  away.  You  will  soon  lose  your 
poor  Ldonelle,  and  you  must  never  try  to 
find  her — never,  as  lon^  as  you  live." 

"  Nay,"  I  retorted  lightly,  yet  under  a 

i'esting  word  was  hid  a  fast  resolve.  "  The 
ocomotive — if  not  love's  wings — may  be 
the  privilege  of  all  You  cannot  prevent 
me  from  purchasing  a  railway-ticket,  no 
matter  how  it  is  stamped." 

She  now  roused  herself  from  her  lethargic 
attitude,  and  sitting  up,  held  my  hand  fast 
whilst  she  spoke  rapidly  and  eagerly,  as  if 
in  terror  lest  time  should  steal  a  march 
upon  us. 

"  If  you  value  mv  peace  of  mind — if  you 
care  for  me  at  all,  you  will  retract  those 
words ;  you  will  give  your  promise  never 
to  try  and  discover  me — never  to  follow 
me,  in  whatever  direction  I  go." 

What  conceivable  rieht  had  she  to  de- 
mand such  a  sacrifice  of  me  t  How  could 
I  rely  upon  myself  to  kee]^  such  a  compact 
if  wrought  upon  to  make  it )  The  farther 
this  beautif lu  vision  of  Lionelle  receded 
from  my  reach,  the  more  passionately  I 
clung  to  its  vesture  skirts. 

"  xou  are  wilfully  shutting  your  eyes  to 
the  truth?"  I  said,  for  a  moment  letting  out- 
raged feeling  have  its  way ;  then,  subdued 
to  a  softer  mood,  overcome  by  my  great 
love  for  her,  I  gathered  her  little  hands  to 
my  lips,  and  kissed  them  again  and  again. 
"  No,  LioneUe,  it  is  not  so,'  I  cried.  "  My 
secret  was  yours  long  aga  You  know  how 
I  love  you.  Listen.  This  worldling  of 
yours  never  cared  for  anyone  or  anytning 
in  the  wide  world  till  he  learned  to  know 
you.    Bid  me  not  lose  you  altogether." 

"My  poor  Oerald  !"  she  began,  and  in 
her  turn  she  took  my  hands  and  pressed 
them  to  her  cold  lips.  "I  am  linked  to 
the  strangest  fate  against  my  will  If, 
indeed,  you  were  to  track  my  footsteps,  and 
follow  me  to  the  world's  end,  you  would  be 
no  nearer  liappiness.  You  could  not  belong 
to  me  any  more  than  if  we  were  at  opposite 
poles.  I  am  in  reality  as  much  of  a 
stranger  to  you  as  if  we  had  never  watched 
the  glow-worm  under  the  rose  together  ! " 

There  ran  through  the  speech,  mingled 
with  much  sadness,  even  tinged  with 
despair,  a  playfulness  that  gave  me  courage 
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to  ask  mora  The  comrade  was  uppermost 
in  Lionelle's  thoughts,  not  the  lover. 
Perhaps  in  him  she  might  jet  he  won  over 
to  confide.  And  I  still  clung  to  the 
shadow  of  a  hope. 

"  At  least  tell  me  why  you  impose  such 
unnatural  conditions  1  Who  and  what  are 
you,  that  you  can  thus  afford  to  toy  with 
human  affection,  and  make  a  jest  even  of 
mortality  1 " 

"  Ah,  those  are  questions — questions  I 
may  not  answer ;  but  rest  assured  of  one 
thing,"  she  answered,  "I  am  not  the  light- 
heartody  sportive  girl  you  take  me  to  be. 
Against  my  will,  against  my  conscience,  I 
am  compelled  to  act  a  part" 

"  Free  yourself,  then,  from  such  odious 
thraldom ! "  I  cried.  "  The  door  stands 
wide.  Escape  is  easv.  Take  the  honest 
hand  held  out  to  you. 

She  smiled,  ana  putting  a  hand  on  each 
of  my  shoulders,  bent  her  face  towards  my 
own  as  she  answered,  her  voice  gathering 
force  and  persuasiveness,  her  eyes  wearing 
a  strange  expression  of  distance,  yet  en- 
dearment : 

"  I  would  love  you,  dear,  if  I  could,  but 
I  have  no  love,  no  life  to  give.  This  much 
I  may  tell  you.  Love  is  dead  within  my 
breast;  the  strange  lot  that  wins  your  pity 
is  but  the  price  of  having  loved  too  well  1 
A  task  is  before  me — a  goal  I  must  win, 
and  when  I  have  done,  happiness  and 
affection  can  never  be  my  reward."  She 
added  with  sudden  animation  :  "  I  rebel 
against  my  destiny,  and  would  fain  be  free 
and  careless  like  any  other  maiden.  Yet 
in  one  sense  I  am  privileged  beyond  most^ 
for,"  she  went  on,  now  tnrowing  into  her 
words  something  of  a  real,  passionate 
individuality,  for  the  first  time  during  our 
acquaintance  giving  me  the  impression 
that  unutterably  deep  feeling  underlay 
her  words,  "my  real,  my  best  self,  the 
true  Lionelle,  will  remain  youthful  and 
winning  for  ever.  This  poor  beauty  of  mine 
you  praise  so  much,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  can  never  fade." 

I  looked  at  her  with  a  growing  amaze- 
ment that  she  did  not  fail  to  discern.  Quick 
as  lightning  she  read  my  inmost  thought. 

**  Do  not  set  down  these  words  to  un- 
reason. I  am  no  more  moonstruck  than 
yourself.  It  is  as  I  say.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
you  may  understand.  My  lot  is  to 
renounce,  to  suffer — ^yet  with  marvellous 
compensation.  I  have  a  dual  existence,  a 
second  self — the  one  to  become  careworn, 
spiritless,  the  ol^er  never  to  be  touched  by 
the  hand  of  Time." 


Her  cold,  passive  hand  lay  in  my  own, 
but  responded  not  to  my  lover-like  clasp ; 
she  realised  what  I  was  suffering  for  her 
sake — that  I  could  tell  without  a  word  from 
her ;  but  she  had  no  hope  to  hold  out  to 
me,  no  consolation  to  give.  And  once 
more  she  reiterated  the  request  that  a  few 
minutes  before  seemed  so  cruel,  so  unbear- 
able, but  that  now  hardly  moved  me  from 
my  lethargic  despair. 

**  Let  me  go  then,  as  I  have  come,  for 
though  you  should  seek  me,  you  would  but 
find  a  phantom,  a  hollow  image ;  the 
Lionelle  you  love — never  ! " 

She  leaned  forward,  and  I  understood 
the  gesture.  A  kiss  laid  upon  her  beau- 
tiful lips  was  to  seal  my  reluctant  word. 
I  held  her  for  a  moment  in  my  arms,  but  felt 
no  heart  beating  in  warm  response  to  my 
own.  The  mouth  I  kissed  was  cold.  I 
was  about  to  whisper  one  desperate  appeal 
more,  her  face  stUl  touched  mine,  when 
the  silvery  tones  of  Mrs.  Bolingbroke 
reached  us  from  the  lawn. 

"Lionelle,  my  imprudent  darling,  the 
night  is  chilL     Pray  come  in  at  once." 

LADY  LOVELACE. 

Bt  thb  autrok  of  "Judith  Wrami,"  Bra,  Sto. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

In  silence,  side  by  side,  they  walk  down 
to  the  beach,  in  silence  they  get  into  the 
boat,  and  sit  facing  each  other,  Phil  taking 
the  oars,  and  Ellinor  the  tiller-ropes.  The 
south-west  windisslowlygatheringstrength; 
a  few  large  heavy  drops  of  rain  splash  down 
into  the  murky  sea.  There  are  not  many 
boats  dotting  the  waves  now,  and  the 
SpUnx  stands  out  gloomily  in  the  gather- 
ing mist,  sole  representative  of  the  hundred 
or  so  of  yachts  which,  not  a  month  ago, 
had  made  the  Solent  so  gay  and  glad  a 
meeting-place. 

This  silent,  dreary  adieu  was  not  the  one 
Ellinor  had  contemplated,  when  she  had 
arranged  her  farewell  programme  in  the 
height  and  turmoil  of  the  London  season. 
Then  she  had  pictured  to  herself  her 
beautiful  yacht  lying  off  Gowes  in  the 
gUtter  and  glamour  of  the  Aueust  sun, 
and  she  henelf  stepping  out  from  her 
throng  of  admirers  in  the  2;enith  of  her 
beauty,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  of  toilettes, 
waving  and  smiling  a  placid  farewell  before 
she  diMppeared  from  the  crowd  for  ever. 

Little  by  little,  however,  things  had 
otherwise  arranged  themselves.  The  good- 
bye she  had  fancied  pould  be  said  in  a 
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minute  had  taken  days  and  months  to  set 
through,  and  as  time  had  gone  by  the 
glamour  she  had  invested  it  with  had  faded 
out  of  it,  and  it  now  showed  in  its  true 
colours  as  the  dismal,  dreary  thing  it  was. 

No  eager,  envious  eyes  followed  her  firom 
the  pier  across  the  dingy  waves,  no  crowd 
of  small  boats  thronged  the  Sphmz  anxious 
for  a  farewell  noa  from  the  vanishing 
beauty.  There  she  sat  alone  in  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  shivering  even  under  her 
weight  of  fiurs,  with  a  white,  drawn  face 
and  sorrowful,  lovelorn  eyes,  before  which 
every  now  and  again  would  fall  a  mist 
and  veil  as  of  tears. 

And  as  for  Phil,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
put  his  thoughts  and  ideas  at  that  moment 
into  so  many  words  as  he  sat  there  plying 
his  oars  with  a  slow  monotony.  Charon 
himself  could  not  have  done  his  work  in 
more  silent,  dreaiv  guise.  Charon  himself 
could  not  have  felt  more  of  a  shade  and 
less  of  a  man  than  did  PhU  as  he  slowly 
neared  the  grim  yacht  Fairy-like  and 
dainty  enough  she  had  looked  with  her 
flag  gaily  fluttering  under  the  August 
sun,  and  her  white  sails  flapping  in  the 
August  breeze.  Now  she  loomed  gaunt, 
drear,  black,  out  of  the  September  mist 
and  drizzle — a  veritable  barge  of  Death. 

Before  they  reach  her  side,  the  rain 
comes  down  heavily;  Phil  mechanically 
wraps  rugs  and  mackintoshes  about  Ellin  or. 

"  You  will  get  wet ! "  he  says  hoarsely, 
and  they  are  the  only  words  he  speaks 
during  the  brief  row. 

"  What  does  it  matter  1 "  she  answers  in 
low,  broken  tones,  and  somehow  the  salt 
breeze,  the  mist,  the  rain,  and  the  lapping 
waves  seem  to  take  up  the  words  and  repeat 
them  over  and  over  again  in  Phil's  ears. 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden,  to  his  half- 
delirious  senses,  the  wind,  and  the  rain, 
and  the  lapping  waves  seem  to  cease  talk- 
ing at  him,  and  there  seems  to  come  an 
awful  momentary  lull  and  stillness,  as 
though  all  creation  were  holding  its  breath 
before  dealing  some  mighty  stroke.  He 
knows  they  are  under  the  prow  of  the 
Sphinx,  for  he  sees  the  big  bronze  wings, 
and  reads  the  motto,  "The  rest  is 
silence";  he  sees  Ellinor  drop  the  rudder- 
lines,,  and  he  mechanically  draws  his  oars 
into  the  boat  He  watches  the  companion- 
ladder  lowered,  he  mechanically  stands  up 
and  holds  out  his  hand  to  help  Ellinor  from 
her  seal^  he  sees  her  mount  the  ladder, 
gain  the  deck,  lift  her  veil,,  and  bend  over 
the  side  towards  him.  He  hears  the 
grating  of  the  anchor,  the  rattling  of  the 


cables,  he  sees  the  graceful,  beautiful 
schooner  plunge  forward  in  the  waves  like 
some  grand  steed  suddenly  set  free  from 
its  stable,  and  then  it  suddenly  strikes  him 
that  the  woman,  whose  head,  not  half  an 
hour  ago,  rested  on  his  breast^  is  gone, 
sailing  away  to  the  "  shore  that  hath  no 
shore  beyond  it  set  in  all  the  sea." 
He  stands  upright  in  his  boat,  he 
extends  both  his  arms.  '*  Wait  for  me — 
wait  for  me ! "  he  cries,  and  the  south- 
west wind  carries  his  voice  over  the  yacht's 
side  to  Ellinor's  ears  as  she  still  stands 
leaning  forward  towards  him.  Tl^en,  as 
the  schooner  puts  about  on  the  other  tack, 
and  once  more  nears  his  boat^  he  makes 
one  desperate  jump,  one  eager  dutch,  as 
though  he  would  grasp  her  wooden  sides, 
and  swing  himself  on  board.  He  misses 
his  hold,  he  misses  his  footing,  his  empty 
boat  is  tossed  on  one  side  like  a  walnut- 
shell  ;  there  is  a  dash  of  waters,  a  woman's 
cry  of  terror  from  the  yacht,  and  Phil 
Wickham  headlong  disappears  under  the 
waves. 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Phil  did  not  drown,  however.  Colonel 
Wickham,  telegraphed  for,  and  arriving  at 
Cowes  that  same  day,  heard  in  one  breath 
the  story  of  Phil's  mad  leap  into  the  sea, 
and  his  rescue  from  death  by  a  pi^ssing 
fisUng-boat.  Later  on,  when  the  Colonel 
had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first 
shock,  and  was  a  little  free  to  attend  to 
minor  details  of  the  incident,  he  was  told 
how  that  the  Sphinx  had  put  back,  and 
lain  at  anchor  for  some  four  or  five  hours, 
sending  messenger  after  messenger  to  the 
shore  tor  tidings  of  Phil,  and  how  that 
eventually,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
schooner  had  opce  more  set  sail,  all  but 
unnoticed  and  unseen  for  the  autumn 
mists  and  driving  rain  that  shrouded  the 
twilight 

ElUnor  had  not  landed  to  say  a  second 
farewell.  It  might  have  been  she  dared 
not  trust  herself  once  more  by  her  lover's 
side,  lest  that  farewell  should  never  be 
spoken  save  under  the  compulsion  of  Death's 
rude  mandate.  Or  it  might  have  been  that 
her  physical  strength  had  suddenly  col- 
lapsed under  the  shock  of  Phil's  danger, 
that  the  nerves  held  at  tension  so  long  had 
finally  given  way,  and  she  had  been  simply 
incapable  of  the  bodily  exertion. 

Everything  on  the  matter  was,  however, 
of  necessity  conjectural ;  record  there  was 
none. 

Edie  was  kept  duly  informed  of  the 
changes  in  Phil's  condition  by  daily  letters 
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from  the  ColoneL  In  the  reality  of  Phil's 
and  Edie's  estrangement,  Mr.  Fairfax  still 
steadily  refused  to  belieye.  When  the 
first  news  came  of  Phil's  danger  he  ex- 
pected Edie  to  give  immediate  signal  for  a 
flight  to  Cowes. 

"  It'll  be  '  hostie,  bustle,  and  off  we  go 
now/  I  sappose,  my  dear/'  he  said,  trying 
to  put  as  cheerful  a  look  on  things  as 
dossidIa. 

'<Gol  Where f"  asked  Edie  in  grave 
surprise. 

"Why— why  to  Cowes— to  Phil.  Of 
course  you  know,  pussy,  you'll  do  him 
more  good  than  all  the  doctors  put 
together." 

"  I  don't  know  it,  papa,  and  I  shall  most 
certainly  not  go."  This  in  a  tone  of  yet 
graver  decision. 

"Now — now,  Edie,  what  does  it  all 
mean  1  How  I'm  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it  all,  I'm  blest  if  I  know  1  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  make-believe  engage- 
ment of  yours  with  Wickham  is  going,  on 
stiU  1 " 

"  No,  papa,  that  is  all  ended,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
'  mi&e-belieye '  now  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
And  that's  why  I'm  not  going  to  Cowes, 
because  if  I  went 


She  broke  off  abruptly  and  left  the  room, 
leaving  the  squire  looking  after  her  for  his 
answer. 

"Where  was  the  use  of  explaining  to 
him,"  so  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  if  she 
went  to  Cowes,  Phil  might  possibly  feel 
himself  bound  to  '  make*believe '  to  be  in 
love  with  her  again,  and  that  that  would  be 
every  whit  as  bad  as  if  she  *  made-believe ' 
hersell" 

Bitter  pain,  no  doubt,  it  was  and  must 
be  to  know  that  her  presence  was  no 
longer  a  comfort  or  necessity  to  Phil ;  to 
feel  that  he  might  be  in  sore  extremity,  at 
death's  door  itself,  and  have  no  room  for  a 
thought  of  her  in  his  heart ;  but  better  by 
far  the  pam,  let  it  be  never  so  bitter,  than 
any  delusion,  however  sweeU 

Right  -  down  solemn,  sober  earnest 
shouUl  everything  be  now,  she  resolved, 
henceforward  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

Phil,  at  that  very  moment  lyins  in  the 
border-land  between  the  two  worl£i,  would 
possibly  have  echoed  Edie's  resolve  had 
strength  been  left  in  him  to  echo  any- 
thing. Terribly  shaken  in  mind  and  body 
thoiq^h  tfie  man  was,  yet  there  was  more 
of  the  old  Phn  Wickham  in  him  than  there 
had  been  for  many  a  long  day  pasU 

An  Eastern  poet  tells  the  story  of   a 


certain  star  whose  Ught,  wherever  it  fell, 
let  men  thinking  evil  thoughts  and  doing 
evil  deeda  Its  Ught  withdrawn,  however, 
0€  quenched  by  the  sun,  the  desire  for  evil 
subsided,  and  men  went  about  an  honest 
day's  work  once  mor&  If  ever  a  man  had 
been  ill-starred  (in  this  sense  of  the  word) 
it  was  Phil  Wickham.  And  the  light  of 
that  star  which  had  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered his  brain  quenched  and  gone,  he 
iwas  once  more  able  to  think  his  own 
thoughts,  and  would,  no  doubt^  when 
return  of  bodily  strength  permitted  it,  be 
able  to  call  hu  life  his  own  to  do  what 
he  (not  another)  would  vrith. 

That  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he 
would  bear  the  bruises  and  scars  left  by 
this  evil-starred  nine  months,  went  without 
Baying.  But  what  of  that  I  Possibly  his 
scars  and  bruises  may  save  him  a  more 
deadly  wound. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  life— -thought^ 
passion,  joy,  suffering — ^most  of  us  in  these 
latter  days  outUve  Methuselah.  Phil,  in 
his  short,  sharp  illness,  lived  out  a  life- 
time, so  paeked  was  it  with  memories, 
sorrows,  repentances,  regrets.  It  was  the 
sort  of  illness,  indeed,  that  might  aptly  and 
literally  be  called  a  pUrgatory — a  purga- 
iory,  however,  that  a  man  can  only  once  in 
A  Ufetime  be  ciJled  upon  to  endure,  and 
which  (provided  it  be  lived  through)  leaves 
him  questioning  the  wisdom  of  eoclesi- 
astioal  superiors,  who  preach  the  necessity 
of  a  second  similar  institution  to  inaugurate 
life  in  another  sphere. 

So  when  the  1st  of  October  that  year 
came  round,  it  found  no  happy  pair  of 
lovers  quarrelline  and  kissing  breath  the 
shadow  of  the  ola  walnut-tree,  which  shook 
down  its  ripe  fruit  and  withering  leaves  at 
its  own  sweet  will  A  solita^  starling 
foraged  in  peace  among  the  dry  grass  and 
autumn  wreckage  beneath  the  low  spread- 
ing boughs,  and  a  solitary  blackbird  over- 
head sang,  undisturbed,  its  requiem  over 
the  vanished  glories  of  the  "  golden  prime." 

For  the  wlmom  happy  lovers  are  happy 
lovers  no  longer. 

Phil  Wickham,  white  and  thin  still  from 
his  short,  sharp  illness,  stands  surrounded 
with  bags  and  boxes  in  the  hall  of  his  hotel 
at  Cowes,  and  Edie  Fairfax  sits  in  her  own 
room  with  grave  fiice,  reading  a  letter  that 
lies  open  before  her. 

It  is  from  Phil,  and  runs  thus  : 

<*  iHt  October,  1882. 

"DsiiR  Edib, — ^Now  that  I  have  my 
pen  in  hand  I  scarcely  know  with  what 
words    to    address    you.      I    dare   not 
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apologise  for  failing  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment with  yon  on  ^is  day,. for  I  feel  that 
eyen  to  suppose  yon  expected  me  after  all 
that  has  passed  would  be  to  offer  you  a 
direct  insult  Words  f  aO  me  altogether. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  now,  or  at  any 
future  time,  to  explain  the  past  to  you,  or 
set  up  one  single  plea  in  defence  of  the 
part  I  have  played  in  it.  I  can  only  most 
humbly,  most  truly  implore  your  forgive- 
ness ;  I  can  only  promise  most  solemnly 
that  to  the  end  of  my  life  my  shadow  shau 
never  again  darken  your  path ;  I  can  only 
pray  most  earnestly  that  forgiving  me  you 
may  learn  to  forget  me,  and  in  so  doing 
may  find  peace  and  happiness  once  more. 

"Philip  Wickham.*' 

Colonel  Wickham  came  in  as  Edie 
finished  reading  her  letter.  His  face  was 
grave,  nay,  solemn  as  her  own. 

"  I  have  come  straight  from  Gowee,"  he 
said.  "  I  suppose  Phu  has  told  you  what 
his  plans  are  1" 

Edie  in  silence  handed  the  Colonel  Phil's 
letter.  His  face  was  graver  still  when  he 
laid  it  down. 

"  I  thought  he  would  have  told  you," 
he  said.  "  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  Australia — for  how  long  I  don't  know. 
Bis  old  friend,  Arthur  Eenrick,  has  married 
an  Australian  heiress  with  I  don't  know 
how  many  farms  and  sheep-runs  for  a 
dowry.  Phil  has  offered  to  take  one  of 
these  farms  off  their  hand&  It  might  do 
for  a  time.  For  a  permanency  I  confess 
I  don't  like  the  idea  of  it  The  Kenricks 
will  meet  him  at  Southampton,  and  they 
will  all  Bail  together." 

'*  When  1 "  asked  Edie,  growing  very 
white,  yet  setting  her  Ups  tether 
tighdy  enough. 

« To-morrow  at  noon.  I  came  away 
hurriedly  on  purpose  to  see  you  to^lay  and 
tell  you  everythmg." 

He  paused,  but  Edie  did  not  open  her 
lips. 

He  looked  up  at  her  wistftdly. 

"  Edie,"  he  said  pleadingly,  "  a  telegram 
would   find  Phil  at  Souwampton,  and — 

and "    Here  he  hesitated  a  little  over 

his  choice  of  words.  "Whatever  you 
might  hint  or  suggest  to  him,  I  feel  sure  he 
would  feel  bound  to  attend  to." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  hint  or  suggest  any- 
thing. The  letter  requires  no  answer," 
replied  Edie  with  great  decision. 

So  Phil  was  allowed  to  sail  away  to  the 
Australian  shores  without  let  or  hindrance. 

^  And  it  so  chanced  that  on  the  very  day  bis 
big  ship  steamed  in  leisurely  fasmon  into 


Melbourne  Harbour,  the  Sphinx  dropped 
anchor,  far  away  in  the  blue  Alserian 
waters,  with  flag  flying  half-mast  high. 

CHAPTER  LIZ. 

"  It's  confoundedly  hard,"  said  the 
Squire,  jumping  up  nom  his  comfortable 
chair  beside  the  fire  and  beginning  to  walk 
hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room.  '*  It's  a 
sort  of  thine  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  on.  It  makes  one  feel  in  a  fog  all 
round !  I've  never  been  able  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  all !  From  first  to  last  it's 
been  a  mystery  to  me ;  everyone  has  been 
a  mystery  to  me;  you — Phil — Edie — of 
course  1  And  now,  just  when  things  might 
have  been  set  straight,  for  Phil  to  behave 
in  this  way !  You  oughtn't  to  allow  it, 
Wickham — 'pon  my  soul  you  oughtn't ! " 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  the  Squire  to 
make,  and  it  was  given  in  his  loudest  and 
most  magisterial  of  voices. 

The  £Udl  had  been  shut  up,  off  and  on, 
for  about  two  years — two  years  during 
which  Edie  and  her  father  had  been 
rambling  about  Europe  in  easy,  objectless 
fashion.  For  a  time  Edie  had  felt 
constant  movement  and  change  of  scene 
the  best  thing  in  life  for  her.  After  a 
time,  however,  she  besan  to  realise  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  idtogether  the  best 
thing  in  life  for  her  father  at  his  age,  and 
with  his  love  for  English  outdoor  pursuits. 
Accordingly  they  set  their  faces  homewards 
once  more. 

The  Squire,  on  the  day  after  his  anrival, 
was  met  by  Colonel  Wickham  with  the 
tidings  that  Phil  had  suddenlv  and  un- 
expectedly returned  to  England.  Arthur 
Kenrick  had  enjoyed  but  a  brief  span  of 
happy  wedded  life,  having  fallen  victim  to 
a  severe  form  of  typhoid  fever  then 
ravaging  the  colony.  His  wife  and  boy  had 
been  committed  to  Phil's  charge  to  bring 
home  to  Eenrick  Manor,  where  the  boy  was 
to  take  his  place  as  heir  to  a  large  estate. 

Phil  had  fulfilled  this  charge,  spent  a 
fortnight  with  his  uncle  in  London — ^he 
had  not  trusted  himself  within  twenty 
miles  of  Stanham— and  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  once  more  setting  sail  for  his 
Australian  home. 

It  was  this  latter  fact  which  had  so  dis- 
concerted the  Squire,  and  made  him  storm 
at  his  old  friend  instead  of  expressing  all 
the  pleasure  he  was  bound  to  feel  at  once 
more  seeing  him. 

The  Colonel  waited  till  he  had  finished, 
then  he  said  quietly  : 

"  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  prevent  it 
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PhO  is  resolate;  possibly  he  knows  what  is 
best  for  himself.  I  can  qaite  see  it  wouldn't 
do  for  him  to  come  back  here — ^yet  awhile, 
at  any  rate." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  he  come  back  at 
once — to-morrew  I  What  is  there  to  pre- 
vent him,  I  should  like  to  know  1  What 
if  he  did  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  Ellinor 
once  upon  a  time — it  was  nothing  more ;  I 
always  told  you  it  was  nothing  more — 
didn't  Edie  herself  drive  him  to  it  1  Didn't 
she  insist  on  breaking  off  her  engagement 
with  him  when  he  was  begging  and  praying 
me  to  let  them  get  married  1  Ive  no 
patience  1  What  mH  he  do  out  in  Australia 
all  by  himself,  I  should  like  to  know — why 
he  ever  went  there  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion. I  never  could  make  it  out  1  From 
first  to  last  it  was  an  utter  mystery  to  me. 
And  now  that  the  thine  has  come  to  an 
end  of  itself,  why  he  cairt  be  content  and 
stay  at  home,  and  take  life  easily,  as  he 
used  to,  is  beyond  me — utterly  beyond  me !" 

It  was  of  no  use  trying  to  stop  the 
Squire;  he  was  evidently  bent  on  storming. 
Colonel  Wickham  had  not  seen  him  so 
unmistakably  "  put  out "  for  many  a  long 
day  past 

Colonel  Wickham  has  changed  and  aged 
greatly  during  the  past  two  years,  which 
he  has  spent  almost  entirely  in  his  "  Blue 
Book  Parlour "  in  company  with  his 
rotatory-table  and  registrar's  '*  returns." 
It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  old  people  eet 
older  when  yomig  lif e  disap>»n  ^m  tii^r 
homes  and  young  voices  are  no  longer  heard 
about  them. 

In  vain  he  tried  to  divert  the  Squire's 
attention  from  Phil  and  his  misdoings. 

"  Edie  seems  all  the  better  for  the  change 
she  has  had  the  past  two  years,  though  she 
hasn't  got  back  her  old  bright  looks  yet," 
he  began. 

The  Squire  did  not  even  hear  him. 

"  You're  deucedly  obstinate,  Wickham — 
that's  what  it  is!"  he  said, coming  to  a  full 
stop  in  front  of  his  friend's  chair.  "  It's 
my  belief,  if  you  showed  a  firm  front  and 
threatened  to  cut  Master  Phil  off  with 
a  shilling,  he'd  think  twice  before  he 
started  off  again  in  this  harum-scarum 
fashion!" 

"Threats  were  never  of  any  use  with  Ph3. 
I've  tried  persuasion,  and  that  has  failed. 
Is  it  likely  I  shouldn't  do  my  utmost  to 
keep  him  at  home,  when  there's  no  one 
else  in  the  world  to  take  his  place  with 
mel" 

"  Well,  let  me  see  what  I  can  do  then. 
When  does  he  sail  I    He'll  come  down  and 


shake  hands  before  he  goes,  at  any  rate, 
won't  he  1 " 

"I'm  not  sure.  We  as  good  as  said 
good-bye  when  I  left  London.  Between 
ourselves,  I  didn't  urge  his  coming  down 
here  at  all.  I'm  not  quite  such  a  good  hand 
at  good-byes  as  I  used  to  be — take  them 
more  heavily,  I  suppose." 

"  Heavens  and  earth,  man !  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you're  letting  Phil  go  off 
again  to  the  Antipodes  without  a  good-bye 
from  any  of  us !  Why,  I  counted  on  at 
least  half-a-dozen  farewell  rubbers  with 
him.  What's  the  world  coming  tol"  And 
the  Squire  groaned  aloud,  and  once  more 
began  his  to-and-fro  march. 

Colonel  Wickham  sighed. 

"I  should  have  liked  Phil  to  shake 
hands  with  you  before  he  went;  you  were 
always  such  good  friends,"  he  began. 

"Well,  then  let  him  come  and  shake 
hands,"  said  the  Squire  crossly. 

"  There's  no  time,  I  fear ;  he  goes  down 
to  Southampton  to-morrow.  I  didn't  ques- 
tion him  too  closely  as  to  the  day  the 
ship  sailed ;  but  he'll  let  me  know  from 
Southampton,  not  a  doubt  I  fear  there's 
no  time  now  for  any  farewell  business." 

'*  A  telegram  would  find  him,  I  suppose  1" 

"  A  telegram — oh  yes,  of  course !  I  shall 
have  to  wire  to  him  to-morrow  about  one 
or  two  things." 

"  Well,  wire  to  him  to-night  Tell  him 
I  want  him  here  for  a  day  or  two  before  he 
goes.  There's  nothing  out-of-the-way  in 
that,  I  suppose  1 " 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use "  he  began. 

«  You're  deucedly  obstinate  on  the  mat- 
ter— that's  what  it  comes  to,"  again  said 
the  Squire,  beginning  to  lose  his  temper 
once  more. 

Then  he  pulled  himself  up,  took  a  chair 
facing  his  fnend,  and  tried  to  reason  the 
matter  out  with  him. 

'*Look  here,  Wickham,  I  thought  you 
agreed  vrith  me  a  moment  ago  that  these 
young  people  had  somehow  made  a  mess  of 
their  love-making.  Very  well,  then,  it's 
time  we  elders  stepped  in  and  arranged 
matters  for  them.  You  know  I  was  against 
interference  earlier  in  the  day,  because  I 
saw  no  good  could  come  of  it^  but  now 
that  Phil  is  acting  in  this  off-hand,  desperate 
fashion,  it's  time  something  was  done. 
Now,  you  undertake  to  get  Phil  down  here 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  I'll  undertake  to 
bring  Edie  round  all  right.  Or,  better 
still  — this  added  with  a  sudden  accession 
of  energy — "  let  me  wire  to  Phil,  and  coax 
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him  over,  and  you  undertake  to  manage 
Edi&  Yes,  capital  idea  1  The  very  thing, 
don't  you  see  ? 

The  Colonel  smiled. 

*<  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  afraid 
your  little  daughter  is  too  many  for  you  1 " 
he  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  no — not  at  all  1 "  answered  the 
Squire  with  a  fine  show  of  dimity. 
*^  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  only  thought,  as 
you  and  she  seemed  fdways  to  get  on  so 
well  together,  it  would  be  the  sort  of 
thing  you'd  like  doing.  And  Phil  and  I 
have  always  been  sudi  capital  iriendsl 
Yes,  better  leave  Phil  to  me ;  he  always 
wovld  listen  to  reason.  Put  a  thing  before 
him  in  a  right  light,  and  he's  safe  to  see  it 
But  Edie  wants  peculiar  management,  and 
you  always  seemed  to  hit  it  off  so  well 
with  her  1  Now,  how  would  it  be  to-night, 
after  our  rubber — confound  the  dummy  1 — 
for  you  to  get  her  quietly  in  here,  and  talk 
things  over  with  her — get  her  to  send  the 
telegram  to  Phil  1  Splendid  idea  that 
womd  be  1 " 

"  111  do  mj  best,  if  you  like,  to-night, 
but  I  know  it  will  be  useless.  You  see, 
I've  already  spoken  to  her  more  than  once 
on  the  matter,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it" 

"  Speak  to  her  again.  Don't  lose  heart ! 
Be  very  firm  with  her,  Wickham ;  speak 
with  authority^  you've  my  full  permis- 
sion to  do  so,"  said  the  Squire  very  loftily. 
"  The  truth  of  it  is  she's  nothing  more  than 
a  child  after  all,  and  really  doesn't  know 
her  own  mind  two  minutes  together." 

But  Edie,  at  that  very  moment  seated  in 
her  drawing-room  receiving  an  unexpected 
visitor,  looked  imything  but  a  child  who 
did  not  know  her  own  mind.  The  two 
years  that  have  passed  so  heavily  over 
Colonel  Wickham's  head  have  left  their 
mark  on  her  also.  She  looks  pider, 
thinner,  older  by  many  ^ears  than  the 
Edie  Fairfax  who,  at  one  tune,  was  such  a 
capital  hand  at  fun  and  flirting. 

She  was  speaking  very  slowly  and  in  very 
low  tones,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
decision  she  put  into  them. 

"No,"  she  was  saying,  looking  full  in 
her  visitor's  face  all  the  time;  ''I  have 
learnt  to  do  without  his  love  now,  and  do 
not  want  it  given  back  to  ma  If  he  came 
and  laid  it  here  at  my  feet  I  would  not 
stoop  to  pick  it  up." 

The  visitor  seated  opposite  to  her  was 
Miss  Selwyn,  now,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Thome's 
liberality,  a  rich  woman.  But  Mrs.  Thome's 
will,  together  with  her  wealth,  had  be- 
queathed her  many  responsibilities.  "  Care 


is  the  shadow  of  possession."  Perhaps  it 
is  well  for  Lucy  that  so  it  is ;  anxiety  and 
responsibility  conjoined  may  help  to  free 
her  from  tJie  load  of  tragic  sorrow  she  has 
bent  under  for  many  a  dav  past 

Her  eyes  looked  sorrowtnl  remonstrance 
toEdie's. 

"  I  feel  so  miserably  guQty,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  "  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  all 
my  fault" 

"  I  forgave  you,"  answered  Edie,  though 
it  was  coldly  enough  said.  "You  did  not 
know  what  you  were  doin^." 

"  And  you  cannot  forgive  him,  the  one 
you  loved  so  well !  Oh,  Miss  Fairfax,  is 
that  possible  1 " 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Edie,  "it  is  because 
I  loved  him  so  well  that  I  find  it  so  hard  to 
forgive  him — ^in  the  way  you  mean.'^ 

"  If  you  had  seen  him  as  I  saw  him  the 
other  day  when  we  met  in  London,  so  white, 
so  forlorn-looking,  I  do  not  think  you  could 
prevent  yourself  forgiving  him." 

Edie  made  a  sharp,  impatient  movement 
with  her  hand,  as  though  she  would  like 
to  push  her  visitor  farther  away  from  her. 

Lucy  went  on : 

"  I  implored  him  to  go  and  say  good- 
bye to  you  before  he  started  again.  He 
looked  broken-hearted  enough,  but  he  was 
like  you — firm  as  a  rock.  '  I  will  never 
go  to  her  unless  she  sends  for  me,'  he 
said,  *  and  she  is  not  likely  to  do  that' " 

"  No,  I  am  not  likely  to  do  that,"  said 
Edie  under  her  breath. 

"  Ah,  if  you  had  but  seen  his  face  as  I  did 
when  he  said  it,  you  would  send  at  once. 
I  know  if  he  soes  away  he  will  never  come 
back  again.    I  saw  that  in  his  face  too." 

Edie  rose  from  her  chair  to  end  the 
interview. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  pleading.  Miss  Selwyn ; 
my  mwd  is  made  up.  If  he  came  back 
here  to-night,  things  could  never  be  as 
they  were  between  us.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  coming  so  far  on  my  account" 

"On  your  account!  Oh,  not  only  on 
your  account,"  exclaimed  Lu^,  rising  from 
her  chair  also,  and  facins  £die;  "think 
what  my  life  has  been  the  last  two  years — 
what  it  must  be  to  its  very  end,  if  I  have 
it  always  on  my  conscience  that  I  sejMurated 
two  people  who  loved  each  other  truly,  and 
were  worthy  of  each  other!" 

"  I  am  sorry  that^  not  even  to  give  you 
back  your  peace  of  mind,  can  I  consent  to 
marry  Mr*  Wickham,"  answered  Edie 
coldly  and  proudly. 

Lucy  looked  at  her  long  and  searchingly. 
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«  Do  you  mind  answering  one  qaestion, 
Miss  Fairfax  ? "  she  said  at  length  '*  Do 
you  think  honestly,  in  your  heart  of  hearts, 
that  Mr.  Wickham  has  wronged  you  more 
deeply  than  Ellinor  Yorke  wronged  me  ? " 

''I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  matter.'' 

"  Not  much,  only  I  wanted  to  say  how 
hard  I  found  it  to  forgive  her,  how  hard  I 
had  to  fight  every  day  with  my  own  heart. 
Just  think  the  terrible  misery  she  brought 
on  me,  on  Mrs.  Thome,  on  Sodney.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  as  though,  if  my  own 
salvation  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  forgive 
her.  And  then,  one  day,  just  as  Mrs.  Thome 
lay  dying,  the  awfulness  of  going  out  of 
the  world  with  a  hard,  unfoigiving  heart 
came  suddenly  upon  me.  I  took  Mr& 
Thome's  hand  in  mine  and  knelt  down  by 
her  side.  '  I  want  you  to  pray  with  me 
that  Ellinor  Yorke  may  be  forgiven,'  I 
said,  and  then  I  prayed  aloud  for  Ellinor, 
with  her  hand  between  mine.  She  did  not 
make  any  sign;  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  understood  me ;  but  she  died  thus  with 
her  hand  in  mine  while  I  prayed  aloud  for 
Ellinor." 

Edie  was  touched. 

"  PerhapSy"  she  said  in  a  low  voicoi  **  in 
my  heart  I  have  forgiven  Phil,  but  I  cannot 
forget,  and,  because  I  must  remember  every- 
thing to  mv  dying  day,  we  two  must  be  for 
ever  apart 

"But  why  try  to  forget  1  Eemember 
everything  U  you  like;  I  cannot  forget 
I  know  my  life  must  be  a  marred,  broken 
thing  to  its  very  end,  but  that  is  not  to 
say  I  am  not  to  do  the  best  I  can  with  it — 
mend  it  as  well  as  I  can  and  make  the 
most  of  it" 

"  I  may  patch  my  life  also — some  day — 
but  not  in  the  way  you  mean,"  answered 
Edie  as  decisively  as  before. 

Then  other  visitors  were  announced,  and 
Lucy,  letting  her  veil  fall  hurriedly  over  her 
face,  withdrew,  her  heart  so  heavy  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  her  good-bye. 

Edie  was  very  silent  at  dinner  that  night 
Lucy's  words,  not  a  doubt,  had  had  a 
certain  effect  on  her.  When  she  took 
her  work,  and  went  with  Mrs.  Bumsey 
into  the  libraiy,  the  whist-table  looked 
very  desolate  with  Colonel  Wickham  and 
her  father  seated  as  partners,  and  a  dummy 
spread  out  in  front  of  the  vicar. 

"  To  think  I'm  reduced  to  this,"  groaned 
tiiie  Squire,  giving  a  vicious  look  at  the 
dummy ;  "  and  Phil  alwajrs  played  such  a 
splendid  game!" 

This  hid  been  his  gramble  all  the  way 


home,  to  think  that  when  he  got  there 
he  should  be  reduced  to  a  dummy  at  whist ! 

Edie,  however,  had  found  a  ready  means 
of  silencing  him  by  suggesting  Mrs.  Itumsey 
as  a  fourth  in  the  game. 

To-night  the  words  have  escaped  him 
unawares.  Edie  turned  her  head  sig- 
nificantly towards  the  comer  where  sat 
Mrs.  Bumsey  with  her  knitting-pins.  The 
Squire  at  once  pulled  in  his  horns,  adding 
in  loud  and  somewhat  apologetic  tones  : 

''  Not  but  what  one  can  throw  a  good 
deal  of  science  even  into  dummy,  if  one 
sets  one's  mind  to  it." 

"  Diamonds,  diamonds,  diamonds  1 
Nothing  but  diamonds ! "  said  the  vicar, 
laying  out  his  dummy.  "  Here's  a  suit  lone 
enough  to  be  a  chancery  suit— eh,  Squire  ? 

''Charlie  loves  a  joke,"  chimed  Mrs. 
Bumsey,  clearing  her  throat  and  making 
her  knitting-pins  fly. 

Edie  sat  still  in  her  comer  saying  not  a 
word.  It  was  all  so  like  old  times — ^yet 
ah,  so  different  1  There  seemed  to  come  a 
mist  before  her  eyes,  and  Lucy's  words, 
like  some  dreary  funeral  bell,  seemed  to 
repeat  themselves  in  her  ear,  ''  If  he  goes 
he  will  never  come  back — never  come  back 
— never  come  back !" 

She  could  not  sit  stilL  Laying  down 
her  work,  she  muttered  an  excuse  to  Mrs. 
Bumsey,  wandered  oiit  ii^to  the  hall,  and 
stood  staring  through  the  window  there  into 
the  garden,  thinking  all  sorts  of  sad,  sweet 
thoughts  of  "the  days  that  were  no  more." 

Although  far  on  in  November,  the  night 
was  warm,  as  November's  nights  so  often 
are.  There  was  a  full  moon  overhead ;  the 
sky  was  a  very  mosaic  of  stars.  In  the 
garden  every  laurel-leaf,  every  birch-twig, 
seemed  UteraUy  dripping  with  moonlight 
It  lay  in  ridges  on  the  distant  hills ;  in  the 
near  distance  it  outlined  every  skeleton 
tree  and  leafless  bush,  and  transformed 
the  little  shrubbery  of  hazel-rods,  with  their 
tenantless  swinging  nests,  and  briary 
tangle  beneath,  into  a  sort  of  mystic  jungle 
that  might  have  been  transported  intact 
from  dreamland  itself. 

"Ah,  that  shrabbery!"  thought  Edie. 
"What  sweet,  delicious,  miserable  hours 
have  been  spent  there !  What  stories  those 
hazel-rods  might  tell ! " 

And  then  somehow,  almost  mechanically, 
without  any  distinct  reason  for  so  doing  in 
her  mind,  she  tied  her  pocket-handkerchief 
round  her  throat,  opened  the  hall-door,  and 
went  wandering  out  into  the  moonlight 

Straight  down  the  sloping  path  towards 
the  shrabbery  she  went,  as  though  she  were 
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bent  on  making  those  hazel-rods  tell  her 
over  again  the  story  of  the  sweet  whispered 
words  and  promises  they  had  so  often 
listened  to,  her  head  drooping  a  little  with 
its  weight  of  thonght,  her  hands  folded, 
her  eyes  downcast  to  the  pebbly  path 
which,  in  Uie  transfiguring  silver  light, 
seemed  literally  paved  and  tesselated  with 
precious  jewel& 

Suddenly  she  starts  and  retreats  a  step, 
for  across  the  shining  pebbles  has  fallen  a 
long,  dark  shadow — that  of  a  man  with 
slouch  hat  drawn  low  over  his  brow&  She 
looks  up  to  see  the  man  himself  leaning 
over  the  rustic  gate,  and  she  knows  in  a 
moment  who  he  is. 

<<Phil!"  "Edie !"  are  the  words  that  start 
from  their  lips  simultaneously,  and  then 
they  stand  still,  dumbly  staring  at  each 
other. 

Phil  finds  his  voice  first,  though  it  is  an 
odd,  shaking  one : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon^  Edie ;  I  did  not 
think — how  could  II — you  would  be  wander- 
ing out  here  at  thid  time  of  night — I  would 
not  for  worlds  have  forced  myself  on  you." 

Edie  stands  still  and|says^nothing. 

"  I  longed  so  to  see  the  old  place  before 
I  went  back  again,"  he  goes  on  ^even  more 
apologetically  and  nervously  than  befora 
"  I  felt  I  must  look  up  at  your  windows 
and  say  my  good-bye  to  them.  No  one 
knows  I  am  here ;  I  have  not  been  home,  I 
shall  not  go  home ;  I  shall  go  back  straight 
to  the  station  and  take  train  to  South- 
ampton  " 

But  still  not  a^,  word  from  [Edie.  She 
stands  motionless  where  she  was,  about  a 
yard.from  the  gate  he  leans  over.  Only  her 
eyes  are  fixed  on  his  face  now  instead  of 
on  the  pebbles  at  her  feet 

Phil  waits  a  moment  andj  tfaen  goes  on 
again  : 

"It  seems  almost  like  a  dream,  my 
coming  here  and  you  to  be  coming  down 
the  path  straight  towards  me.  I  had  said 
to  myself,  not  a  moment  before,  *  I  would 
give  my  life  to  have  Edie  come  to  me  now, 
this  very  moment^  put  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  say,  '  Phil,  I  forgive  you ! '  And  that 
very  moment  you  came — though  not  with 
those  words  on  your  lips.  I  dare  not  ask 
for  them." 

Edie  draws 'one  step  nearer  to  him.  But 
she  does  not  put  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Phil,  I  forgive  you,"  she  says  in  low, 
almost  solemn  tones. 

"  Thank  you,  Edie,"  he  says  brokenly. 


cc 


Now 


I  shall  fi^o  away  with  a  quieter 


mind.  It  is  good  of  you.  Of  course  you 
will  never  know  all — I  couldn't  explain — 
it  would  take  yeara  to  tell  you — you 
couldn't  understand  if  you  were  told. 
Oood-bye,  God  bless  you,  Edie  !  Will  you 
shake  hands  1    Do  you  mind  very  muchi " 

"  Here's  the  hall-door  open ;  she's  out  in 
the  garden — the  child  will  catch  her  death 
of  cold  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rumaey  huskily. 

"  Edie,  Edie  1 "  cried  the  Squire,  peering 
out  into  the  moonlight ;  "  where  on  earth 
have  you  got  to  t  Asthma,  ague,  bron- 
chitis,  gout)  lumbago,  and  no  end  of  nice 
things  oegin  with  moonlight  walks." 

But  the  Colonel  was  the  first  to  find  his 
way  to  the  rustic  eata 

Evidently  the  shaking  hands  had  taken 
some  littie  time,  for  Phil's  and  Edie's 
fingers  were  yet  clasping  each  other'a 

"Thank  God  1"  said  the  Colonel,  not 
lightly  but  devoutly.  '*Ah,  Edie,  I  see 
you  have  learnt  the  sweet  old  lesson 
the  Christmas  bells  will  soon  be  ringing 
out — how  that  when  the  gulf  between 
heaven  and  earth  was  blackest  and  deepest, 
One  came  and  threw  a  bridge  across  it" 

<<  What !  Phil  there ! "  shouted  the  Squire 
lustily  from  the  other  end  of  the  path. 
"  Well,  now  we've  got  you  we'll  keep  you, 
my  boy.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Wickham,  that 
I  was  certain  it  would  all  come  right 
between  those  young  people  if  they  could 
only  see  each  other  face  to  face  for  five 
minutesi  Give  three  cheers  and  say  good- 
bye to  the  Australian  business.  Of  course 
that's  knocked  on  the  head  now.  Come 
into  the  house  at  once." 

**  If  Edie  asks  me  I  will  come,  not  with> 
out,"  said  Phil  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it 
sounded  like  the  echo  of  his  own. 

And  Edie's  answer  to  this  was  a  sweet 
upward  look  into  his  face,  a  soft  "  Come 
in,  Phil,"  while  with  her  left  hand — her 
right  was  still  in  his  possession — she  un- 
latched the  little  gate  and  held  it  open  for 
him  to  pass  through. 
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Ed  yard  Smith,  The  OJtr  Toy  shop,  3°.  OHB  APSIDB.  LONDON.  E.G. 

Furnish  your  House  or  Apartments  throughout 
on  Moeder's  Hire  System. 

The  Original,  Best,  and  Most  Liberal. 

CASH    PBIOEB.        NO    EXTRA    OHABOE    FOB 
TIME    aiVEN. 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues,  with  full  particulars 
I  of  terms,  post  free. 

BBTABLISHXD,  1691. 


"And  where  ia  Mr.  F.  Moeder,  who  was  tbe  originator  bo  far  back  as  1668  of  the  ijEtem,  uow  so 
geuerallj  adopted,  ot  tanuBhicg  homca  on  i*hBt  is  called  '  hire  pnrchaae  '  F  Maoy  a  honBehold,  as  we 
know,  owea  its  eqnipmeat  to  this  luoda  of  acquiaition  aa  tiiBtituted  by  the  ((eDitia  of  Mr.  Moeder  ; 
easy  paymenla  having  enabled  Btrnggling  paterfamilias  to  provide  giadaallj  yet  securely  for  the  comfort 
of  those  aronnd  him,  with  the  additional  reflection,  not  a  little  BigreeSible,  that  the  money  thoa  eipended, 
either  in  weakly  or  in  monthly  insUilmentB,  wonld  bnt  foe  Hr.  Uoeder'a  genuinely  philanthropio  device 
have  been  fmitlaBBlyoonanmed  in  rent  paid  for  fnmiBbediipartmeiitB." — Extract  from  tht  District  Railtcay 
Guidt  to  Inlrmational  Health  Exhibition,  South  Kmamgtim,  1894." 
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China  Dlimsr,  Bessert,  Tea,  and  Breakfast  Services. 

OlasB  Dlimer  and  Dessert  ServlcH,  Oluuidallars  and  Wall  Tilglitu, 

Lamps,  Lnstres,  Vases,  Flower  Stands,  Table  Decorations. 
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Cocoa 


GUARANTEED  PUR!. 


Ox\^aoi 


"  Thore  Im  no  nicer  jr  more  wlioleaome  preparation  of  Cocoa."— i)r.  Hauall. 
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7hi3  in  not  tiy  TiC'JS\0,'*-C/:nTtcer. 


'Zilfo  18  tlie  Problom,  death  the  Bolntton."— Kic7<»r//ff.i». 


THE    DISCORDANCES   OF   THIS    LIFE. 


When  one  by  one  our  ties  are  lom, 
Aud  friend  from  friend  Is  snatch'dfortoni; 


When  nun  is  left  alone  to  moum-^ 
'Tis  Nature's  kindest  boon  to  die 


LONGEVITY, 

Or  a  life  complete  in  all  its  stages,  i*,  on  the  whole,  desirable,  but  extremely  rare.  Bat  a  wise 
observance  of  the  simple  laws  of  Nature  will  redeem  the  observers  from  the  hell  of  many  aiU 
mcnts  to  the  paradise  of  a  pleasurable  existence,  and  conduct  thrm  through  life  silentl),  gently, 
and  serenely  to  its  far  off  termination. 

Is  tliis  Death?    Dreaded  thinsr.  how  bcautlfUl  thou  art  I 

I  have  a  Oreen  Old  Age— I  use  ENO'S  FBUIT  SALT. 

An  unsolicited  Testimonial  from  a  gentleman,  an  F.S.  A.,  who  n  now  above  eighty  years  of 
ape,  writes:  "I  have  for  a  long  lime  used  'ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT;'  I  have  found  it  an 
effective  yet  gentle  aperient,  very  beneficial  to  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  especiaJly  such  at 
exercise  not  the  limbs  but  tlie  brain,  and  frequently  require  to  assist  nature  witnout  hasirdous 
force.  It  acts,  according  to  the  quantity  taken,  either  as  a  relieving  medicine,  or  as  a  cooling 
and  refreshing  drink  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  does  not  weaken  when  it  stimulates." 

PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  TOIL—"  I  am  working  from  between  sU  and  seven 
in  the  morning  until  ten  and  eleven,  and  very  often  twelve,  o'clock  at  night  the  vear  round, 
and  on  a  Sunday  morning  I  wake  up  as  usual  a  little  after  six  o'clock,  but  I  am  glad  that  it  is  a  day  of  rest.  My  head  feels  large 
an  I  hca%y.  I  ta!;c  two  tcci^poonfils  n{  your  Fruit  Salt  about  half-an<hour  before  breakfa«t,  and  after  breakfast  it  has  removed 
the  load  from  my  head,  and  X  fe^:!  '  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine.'  For  some  years  I  have  received  much  benefit  from  yotir 
Fruit  Salt.    I  have  recommended  it  to  many— Yours,  &c.,  A  SoM  OF  Toil.— March,  1885.— Mr.  J.  C.  Exo." 

T7EADACBE  &  DISORDERED  STOMACH.— "  After  suflfering  for  searly  two-and-half  years  from'sevetv  head- 
^-^  ache  and  disordered  stomach,  and  after  tryins  almost  everything,  and  spending  much  money  without  finding  any  benefit,  I 
was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  FRlJlT  SALT,  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  1  fonnd  it  doing  me  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  to  my  usual  health  ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  health 
for  years.— Yours  mo«t  truly,  Robert  Humphrevs,  Post  Offi:e,  Barrasford." 

SUDDEN  EMERGENCY,  feverish  cold,  with  high  temperature  and  quick  pulse. 
YOU  CAN  CONTROL  THE  T&[CKLINO  STREAM.  BUT  NOT  THE  BAGINQ  TORRENT. 
IMPORTANT  TO  TRAVELLERS  AND  ALL  LEAVING  HOME  FOR  A  CHANGE.— "We  hav« 
for  the  last  four  years  used  vour  FRUIT  SALT  during  several  important  survey  expeditions  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam, 
and  Cambodia,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  very  great  benefit  from  it.  In  one  mstance  only  was  one  of  our  party  attacked 
with  fever  during  that  period,  and  that  happened  afler  our  supply  of  FRUIT  S.ALT  had  run  out.  When  making  long  marches 
under  the  powerful  nys  of  a  vertical  •^un,  or  travelling  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  tised  the  FRUIT  SALT  two  and 
three  times  a  day.^  The  FRUIT  SALT  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  and  wards  off  fever. 
We  have  pleasure  in  voluntarily  testifying  to  the  mgJne  of  your  preparation,  and  our  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy.  We  nerer  go 
into  the  jungle  without  it,  and  have  also  recommended  it  to  others. — Yours  truly.  Commander  A.  J.  Loftus,  his  Siamese  Majesty's 
Hydr^rapher;  £.  C.  Davidson,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Telegraphs. — Bangkok,  Siam,  May,  X883.— 
J.  C  Eno,  Esq.,  London.'* 

CAUTION, -Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  tkeCapsuhutnarked''  ENCTS  FRUIT  SALT,**    Without  U,  fcu  ham  6em 

imposed  oh  by  a  utorthUss  imitation.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
Directions  in  Sixteen  Langtiages  How  to  Prevent  Disease.    Protection  in  every  Country, 

PBEPABEO  OHLY  AT  EHOS  FRUIT  SALT  WOBKS.   HATCHAM.   LOHDOH,  S.E..   BY  J.  C.   EHO'S  PATBIT. 

TO  FAMILIES,  DRESSMAKERS,  &  OTHERS. 
The  Awards  of  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Intematioaal  Health  Ezhibitios, 
London^  the  only  Gold  Medals  conferred  on  Sewing  Machines  at  Oalcuttai 
1884^and  at  the  late  Paris  Uaiversal  Exhibition,  prove  the  continued  extra- 
ordinary success  and  nnprecedentsd  superiority  of  the  NEW  SEWINQ 
MACHINES  made  by 

THE  WHEELER  &  WILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Every  kind  of  Sewing  can  be  done  by  them  in  the  bast  and  most  durable 
manner,  with  ease  and  speed.  Five  per  cent,  off  for  cash,  or  by  small 
periodical  payments.  Send  for  prospectus  or  call  and  sea  them  at 
139,  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  21,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.O.,  London. 
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MB.  of  Gray'i "  Klaw  ■■— The  "  Urstary "ur  S.  PanUleon 
—  Bogeie'a  "Pleaauree  of  Memorj' "— " Blae  Bonnsia 
□var  the  Border  "—B  oUi's  Veraas  on  hla  o<m  Denih— 
Tenuyioa'a  "Falaoe  of  Art"~Ba]lad  of  "WlUIamni  ' 


..'—The    Anatraliai-   _. 

Neale-Shallajr'!  "Oda   to   Uont   Blanc' 
Ohaa.  Wnlsy- "  CroHFurpoaen '' 


-Poem  by  J.  W. 
-■■    "i™  by 


■"  Logio  c 

FopiiUr  and  FiOTerbial  Saylngti. 

" To nUa the nwat "— " Ltcked  Inio  ahaiie"- 

— JomiTijt  the  majority- Cp  to  annB- "To  _.._   

end"— ConeplotuJtu  by  hj«  ahoonoo— Play  old  Oooae- 
beny--"  The  grey  ma     '  "    '    "-" ' — ^ 


bora — Dnink  aa  Da^ 

Ttn=moiiay— Qettlng  Int 

Ac.,   Sec 


re  li  the  betur  faorae  '- 


pQbllahed  hj  JOHN  0.  FRAKCI3,  20,  WeUiagton.BtTeet,  Straad,  London,  8.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bead  the  Pamphlet- 


ELECTRIC  LIFE: 


apdHowtoFiodlt." 


Parkes'    Patent    Compound  -  Magnets 


HI  rauB  PtcDuut  conbtriiction  abe  iirraRBBLT  powisruL,  add  uimLi  biliktb 
NEURALGIA,   RHEUMATISM,  BLOOD  A  NERVE   AFFECTION& 


TneiB  FisritcT 


TT,  AMD  BFnCIIHCT  AM  VAST  DUPLACIKB  TBI  U 


Injarioas  Drnga  and  Dangerons  GalTanio   Oarrenta:    a  Benefioial  DiBOOTflry. 


—To  DH  u  Aimla^  Necklit,  i, 

Gutn,  Ac I 

.—Pad  for  NennlslA  la  Faea 


TRIFLINQ    IN     OOST- 

liiii^illl 

Th»  Spinal  Rarlrcr— 
Ilia  Cbait  StrentUam 
Tba  CDliath  BdE- 


Ho. J.— For    »»•-""" "b—i     Sploil  —   ,».o,  —   r-i^—        

Waakaoia,  Dabilitr,  ftci6        ^=~*  ^'S  atnmp:,  ■■/-:  estraHrons    if    • 

A  Tart  Sat  o[  abora  with  ConpaM 

and  Paippfalat       ..       ..  s    - 

~  PERMANENT    IN     POWEH.  

Both  Uogoets  and  Bpeoiol  Appiiaooei  oan  b«  oomfonabl;  and  continaoaalj  worn  under  the  Olothiii^. 

WHITE   FOB 

Circulars,   Testimonials,   and   List  of  Appointed  Agents; 

OB  SEND  POSTAL  OUDEB  FOB  THB 

UBgoef  B,  Ac,  wMoh  will  kt  once  be  forwarded  Pott  Free  by  the  Proprielon  i 

JEVONS  BROS.,  166,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 

( UAKCFAOTOBY-BIBMINGHAM. ) 


HOW  TO  BKOOME  WITTY.  A   HOUSEKOLD    TBEASTTBX. 

By  ths  AnthoTOf  "  bsfora  I  Bagan  U  flpoak."  Foal  bee  6d. ' 
"UULreMiMlBtfaoD8ht[alaad(Dlloriiitire."  I  ^  fZ  V6F  CSDt.  ISSS  Fuel  BtTOt 

Uitnirr  Wmid.     '  g  i/  "^       „  p„„  j„ 

it'itbonL  profit  moat  ba  wltlaialiulfled."— On'(',  QtiiBgoir.        I 
14,  WMteMan  Strset.    Bookitalli  and  Bookiellen- 

THE   BEAUTIES   OF   "FE8TU8." 

Br  ■  etadest.    Post  tree  1,.,  bound  3a. 
"  It  awBlEiiag  a  dealn  to  penuB  tba  oiisioaL"— Qicoh, 

Loagmani  *  Co.    BookiUUi  and  Bookiellerf. 


STEWART   &    Oo.,  Ltd. 

Bedding  Hanufactoren  and  UpholstereFS. 

SoUAginU/orHowt'aPatant  Spriiu;  Btda,  Ualtmtt 
and  Cribt  {Awarded  Frii :  Me<ial  I.  H.  E.,  1884).  ' 

IDE   GHEtfEST,  CIEAKEST,   UO  MOSI  CORFIWIABU   SPniG 
MATiKSS   11  THE  WaUU. 

TEariMONIAL. 


Patent  Treasure  Cooking  Range 


imSORPASSED  FOE   DTIBABILrtT. 

MAY   BE   PLACED   ANYWHERE. 

led  to  tbe  PktMtae. 


The  Flret  Prtee  n 


Ladles'  Ocmmlttoe,  Soatb 

Viae  "TlmeB."  July  18  and  19. 1888.. 

llio  tli«  OitBd  Ptin  bj  tba  EiUUtlan-Pint  HMr  fadal. 

Intemattonal  Health  BxfalblUoa,  188^ 

Throe  Prize  Medals  awarded. 

Distinctive  Merits,  PerfMlion  Id  CooUkt, 

Economy  in  Faet  Abatement  of  Smoke. 

Cheapest  ooat  most  snltable. 

niuatrated  Price  Bo<*a  poet  (re*. 

A.  B.  C0N8TAKTINE;  01,  Flmt8t,-K-0- 


ADVEBTISBMBRTS. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 


AN    EFFERVESCING,    VITALISING. 


AND 


REFRESHING    DRAUGHT. 


Sec  abundant  Medical  TeslimoDy,  such 
as  CO  other  Saline  or  Salt  can  show. 


PYRETIC 


Get  a  bottle  a^  once. 
Never  be  without  it. 


A  systematic  course  prevents  and  cures  obstinate  Cosiiveness ;  it  acts 
gently  on  the  bowels,  without  pinching  or  scouringi  as  many  medicines  do. 


SALINE. 


Gives  Instant  relief  in  oases  of  Headache,  Sea  or  Bilions  Sickness,  Indigestion,  Priekly 
Heat,  Measles,  Feverish  Colds,  Scarlet  &  other  Fevers,  Small-pox,  &  all  Skin  Emptions. 

In  patent  glass-stoppered  Bottles,  2S.  6d.y  4s.  6d.,  lis.,  and  21S.  ea:h. 

H.  LAMPLOUGH,  113,  Holbom,  London.  E.C.  wrtto.  -j »««  «« T«d.  iua. 

SULPHOLINE 

LOTION. 

The  Core  for  Skin  Di8eii8e& 

IN  A  FBW  DAYS  EaUPTIONS,  PIMPLB8,  BL0T0HB8, 
BNTIRKLY  FADE  AWAY. 

BBAUnFOLLY  FBAORANT.  FBRFBGTLT  HARMLESS. 

CURBS  OLD-STANDING  SKIN  DISBASES. 

RBM0YB8  KVBRY  KIND   OF  KRUFTrON,  SPOT,  OR 

BLBHI6U,  AND  BENDERS  THE  SKfN  OLBAR. 


LOCKYER'8  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

TiM  BMt.       XteBaflMt.      TIw  CtaMVMt. 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE  AND  IRON 

"^^Wr^JV^-*""-         TONIC 

GREAT  BODILY  STRENGTH,  GREAT  NERVI  STRCNOTN, 
GREAT  MENTAL  STRENGTH,  GREAT  DiGISTIVE  iTRENGTH. 

BoUlos,  Sb.  6d.  and  4a.  6d.    Bold  eTerywhera. 


THB  SAFEST 
ANTIBILIOUS 

MBDICINB. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
AND  PODOPHYLLIN. 

A  TiOlD  UVBR  KBDIOnr^  wheoot  keboubt. 

Sold 


miSH  not  Only  EX  GEL  FOUEIGN  LINENS  a$  'DAYUBHT  MW     ^^SSSSS'.^^r" 

a  LAMP.'  but  an  CHEAPER. 

ROBIHSOH  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

Send  Samples  and  Price  Lists  of  any  of  the  following  Goods,  post-free  to  «my  part  of  the  Worid. 

IRICH    P  AMRRIP  ^^^  ^"*'  Flax.— " The  Cambdcs  of  Robinwo  and  Cleaver  have  a 


'^^^.^ 


Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen  and 
Oowif  Prittcvss  of  Germamy. 


POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS: 


(hbmubd  for  vsk)       world-wide  fame."— TA^  ^mtm. 

Children's,  ix.  51^  per  doi.;  Ladies',  v.  61/.  per  doi.;  Gentlemen*?, 
3f.  StL  per  dos. 
Hemstitchkd. — Ladies*,  jx.  ttd.  per  doc:  Gentlemen's,  61. 91/.  perdoz. 


IRISH  LINEN 


COLLARS.— Ladies'  and  Children's  3-fold,  31. 6<^  per  dos. ;  Gentlemen*s  4-foId, 
4X.  ltd.  to  5f.  ltd  per  doe. 
CUFFS. — For  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  y.  iid.  to  xof.  gd,  per  doc 
HAI  I  ADC    Ann    nil  ceo  B        "Their  Irish  Linen  Collars.  Cu.is,  Shirts,  &c,  have  the  merits  of  excellence 
UULLnlfO   Allll    bUrrOe    and  cheapnes8."-C<r»r^  OVnyAtr. 

Real  Iri-th*  Linen  Sheeting,  fully  bleached,  2  yds  wide,  zx.  tid.  per  yd.,  2%  yds.,  it,  4J4d.  pervd. 
I0FQII  I  |UCUC«  (t^^*  "^^^^  durable  article'  made,  and  far  sapcrior  to  any  forMgn  mamifactiiwd  goon).  Koiter 
miwll     LiilCilw  I   Towelling,  18  ins.  wide,  3]Ad.vcT  yd.    Surplice  Linen,  Syid,  per  yd.  Linen  Dnsten,  3X.  yt.,  Ghtss 

Cloths,  4X.  M,  per  doz.  '  Fine  Linens  and  Lmen  Diaper,  tod,  per  yd. 

Are  one  of  those  rare  Medicines  which,  for  their  extmofdinary  properties,  have  gained  aa  ahnosi 

UNIVERSAL  REPUTATION. 

During  a  period  of  nearly  Fimr  Yean  they  have  been  osei  most  exteosiirely  as  •  Fmmtify  Mtdtcimt, 
thousands  having  found  them  a  limple  and  safe  rtmady  and  one  aeedfnl  to  b«  k^  alivays 
at  hand. 

These  Pills  are  porely  Vmtabk,  being  tmHrtfy  /re$  /r»m  Mtrem  f  mny  vtkir  Mimgralt 
and  thooa  who  oiay  aoi  hitherto  have  proved  their  cfl^cacy  will  do  wall  to  giva  iheai  a 
trial. 

Recommended  for  Disorders  of  the  HxAD,  Chbst,  Bowbls,  Livbk,  and  KiDNSVS  :  also  in  Rhbumatism,  UlckkS.  SoftBS. 
and  all  Skin  DtsaASsa-tbesa  PUU  being  a  dimi  Pmi/itr  ^th*  BIcod.    In  Boxes,  7H<L|  Is.  l^^d.,  and  9b.  Od.,  by 

Qt.  WHBLPTON  &  SON,  3,  ORANB  OOUBT,  FLBBT  BTBBBT,  LONDOl^. 

And  aaat  frea  to  any  part  of  tha  United  Kingdom  00  reoeipC  of  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps.    SM  fy  mU  Ckgmisit  mi  Hmti 

mnd  AbrMuL 


ADTSETISBMENT8. 


HEAL  &  SON. 


SPRINQ  UATTKESS,  wuranted  good 

sDdwrriDMble,  SfC.SSi.  ;  4ft.  6ii].,40R. 

HBAL'H     patent      80MMIEE      ELASTIQDE 

.      PORTATIF.  of  which  30,000  b»Te  been  sold,  ia 

Ifcie belt SpriDgUsUreBBTet invented;  3ft. 40h.; 

B  ft.,  63a.    Tbii,  with  &  Frenoh  Hattrem,  make* 

loat  laxurioosbed. 


BEDBOOH  FnKinTTTKE.-I1AIN  SUITES, 

from  £S. 
DECOEATED  BUITEa,  from  £8  10b. 
SUITES    OF    WHITR    ENAMEL,  ■imilu  to 

that  in  the  Health  Ezhibition,  fnm  £14. 
ASH  AND  WALNUT  SUITES,  from  £12  lb. 
SCREENS,  •nitable  for  Bedroomi,  81a. 
EASY  CHAIE8,  from  SBi. 
COUCHES,  fr. 


_  IUu8tt«t«d  Cataloffu&wltli  Price  Ust  at  Bedding,  Free  bv  Poet. 

19B  to   198,    TOTTENHAM     COURr     ROAD. 


l\«^"^V«\!e«s 


It  roD  ■>«  a  nan  of  INtan,  toaing  orer  f  our  1 
If  jm  an  mSarlns  from  onr  aatlns  or  diinki 
Tf  ywi  an  marr^Bd  or  BinglA,  old 


Wboartr  ran  an,  whwartr  ron 
rllbaot  liila^ratiiv,  one  bnUlt  4l 
rlU  do  moia  good  iban  £> 'd  all  otlwr  madlcinOi  i 

Bave  yon  df^^ta,  tUiirt, 


nidu|4it  work,  tn  ittcn  bcaln  ai 

i^,  an;  EdlMiraSott  or  dliaipaUt 
HOP   BITTERJ^  ~*~" 

roDuc,  liah  or  poor,  •nSMina  from 

laWTsr  Ton  (Ml  that  lonr  RHam  tu 


NUBSE  EDDA'S 

INFANT'S  _^^^_ 

CABMINATIVE 

Prrfeetly  Itarmirm;  it  ■nay  tented 
fretly  at  often  m  detlred. 

GunnUed  enirrelr  tec  fram  uv  opfaiM  or 
iKHlmu  or  unnw  aetliw  UoliiiliH  i  iu  eOca  h 
[niuuil    In  relicTinf  In^lt  fmn 

^^m^wnroAHP  ooiJO. 

Pria  la.  frr  BnWi  al  aU  Ofmisls:  ir/mty 
Pvtrli  Ptit :  WM/  t'ki.  11  ttamtt  It 

T.  EUTIxa,  Clwaiit,  St.  PHl'Miotidon. 


THE   SUMMER   SUN   AND    DUST. 


lAdtM  will  And  ROWLAND'S  KALVDOR  a  moat  oooUng  and  refrnUnK 
pnpaiaUon  for  tlie  OMnplailOD,  dlapeUing  thi  olond  ot  languor  and  rtdanUon,  bUijIdb 
all  heat  and  IrrliaUHqr,  and  lmmedlal«l;  ajfording  tlia  pleaaing  HDiaUon  attending 
nMorod  claaUeltjr  aWI  htallhlnl  atala  of  th<  akin.  PieoUc*,  Tan,  SpoU,  Plmplea, 
Fhudiea,  and  Dlicolaratlaiii  are  alio  aradloatad  by  iti  appUoaUon.  Blin  4*.  N.  and 
Bi.  ft).  p«r  bolUa. 

ROWLAND'S  MAOASSAR  OIL,adaIighira11yfragiantandtianipar«i>t 
prapaiaUon,  and,  h  an  InTlgomtor  and  beautUer  of  the  hair,  bairand  aH  prraedent. 
BUM,  S(.  Bd..  Tc,  Ids.  «d.  ((qnal  to  fonr  nnall],  and  11k  pn  boMle. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,<ir Pearl I)aBtl(rlo<,aWlilteFowdfroompoiuuled 
attherarMCandnunrngraotaMla.  IlbeKawaantbeTeathaPearl-llkaWhllmcaii^ 
fiM*  tham  hnn  Tartar,  and  Imparts  to  the  Ouiaa  a  healthy  Brmneaa,  and  to  Ifa*  BiWh 


•  Aitjar  "BmetaiuPa"  Arliettt. 


Bold  by  Chtmitti  and  Perfum. 


II ONLY  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

Bi  MAY  DRYDBN. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Netta  Hbabd  had  been  to  see  her 
D  comiiu — a  drcnmstance  that  oocarred  bo 
R  freqaently  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
H  mBntioning,  if  Daniel  had  not  dutineuished 
U  hiouelf  by  being  markedly  rode  to  her. 
II  Phoebe  wae  mnoh  pnzzled  and  difltresud 
H  by  this  new  freak  of  hia.  Netta  and  he 
II  had  hitherto  been  sach  good  friends  that, 

I  though  both  were  mncb  too  yonng  for  any- 
R  thing  like  a  formal  engagement,  all  their 
U  fiiemla  had  rect^nieed  it  as  a  fact  that  they 
ft  belonged  in  some  sort  to  each  other.  Netta 
Nhad  arrived  with  her  mind  qnite  fall  of 

some  new  poem  ahe  had  been  reading,  her 
delight  in  which  she  was  longing  to  share 
with  Daniel  He,  however,  scarc^y  waiting 
to  hear  even  the  name  of  the  new  poem, 
bc^an  to  dilate  on  the  delights  of  Satur- 
day's ■Vnting  Bxpedition,  and  on  the  channs 
and  beanties  of  the  yonng  lady  who  had 
organised  it. 

Poor  Netta  was  qnite  bewildered.  She 
was  not  strong-minded,  trifles  were  very 
serioos  things  to  her,  and  ahe  had  had  snch 
faitii  in  this  cousin,  that  it  was  a  great 
blow  to  her  to  find  that  he  coold  be  so 
moch  delighted  by  a  girl  who  was  abnost  a 
stranger  to  him.  She  Ustened  patiently  and 
politdy  as  long  as  ahe  oonld,  and  then,  with 
a  growing  heartache,  rose  to  go,  pleading 
fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  so  early. 

It  had  always  been  Daniel's  bosiness  and 
pleasure  to  escort  her  home,  and  no  one 
would  ever  have  ventured  to  forestall  him 
in  the  mattCT.  To-night,  however,  when 
Netta  came  downstars  with  her  bonnet  on, 
fl  be  did  not  move. 

II  "  Daniel,"  said   Phoebe,  "  Netta   wants 


Without  : 
replied  very  calmly 

"Ah,  good-night,  Netta.  Excuse  mv 
going  wiu  yon  to-night  I've  got  a  cold, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  the  night  air." 

The  tears  rose  into  Netta's  eyes,  but  she 
wonldn't  let  them  fall,  and  replied  as 
calmly : 

"Pray  do  not  disturb  yourself.  I  can 
very  w^  go  alone." 

Of  course  Luke  would  not  allow  that 
He  rose  promptly,  and,  dturUng  an  Indig- 
nant look  at  his  brother,  said : 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  Netta,  and 
only  too  delighted  to  be  so.  Please  let  me 
take  you  home." 

"Ah  I"  sighed  Daniel,  "  yon  are  as  strong 
as  a  horse,  Luke.  You  never  know  what 
it  is  to  be  tired,  or  to  have  to  take  care  of 
yourself." 

Luke  did  bis  beat  to  make  up  for  Daniel's 
neglect  by  the  most  marked  politeness  to 
his  cousin,  but  Netta,  though  she  admired 
and  respected  him  exceedingly,  looked  upon 
him  as  quite  a  middle-aged  man.  His  com- 
pany could  hardly  be  to  her  what  Daniel's 
was. 

When  Lake  came  back  from  bis  walk,  he 
immediately  sooght  Phoebe  in  the  kitchen, 
where,  as  usaal  at  that  time  of  day,  she 
was  bnsily  employed  in  washing  the  china 
and  silver  used  at  tea.  She  heard  bis  foot- 
step, and  spoke  without  looking  round  : 

"Ah,  Lake,  I  am  glad  you've  come  in, 
dear  t  Will  you  put  these  things  into  the 
capboard  for  me  1 " 

"  Are  yon  very  bnsy,  Phoebe  V  answered 
he,     "  I  have  brought  a  Mend  to  see  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Lake  !  I  cannot 
come  apstaira  for  ever  so  long.  But  you 
are  jokmg.    I  have  no  friends,  you  know." 

"Allow  me  to  contradict  that  statement," 
sud  a  voice  which  made  Fhcebe  start  in 
be   knew   to   whom  it 


v^. 
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[Oondnetedby 


belonged,  thoagh  she  had  heard  it  seldouL 
Few  men  are  gifted  with  Yoices  bo  sweety 
melodions,  and  clear  as  that  of  Gordon 
Fenohnrcb,  whom  Phoebe,  as  she  turned, 
saw  standing  beside  Lake.  Her  tone 
showed  that  she  was  extremely  annoyed  as 
she  said : 

''Lake,  yon  should  not  have  brought 
your  friend  here.  Pray  take  him  to  the 
kwiDg-ioom  at  once." 

"Please  do  not  banish  me,  Miss  Car- 
field,"  said  Gordon  earnestly ;  "  I  came  on 
furpoae  to  see  you,  with  a  message  bom 
llarence." 

"It  was  not  right  of  Luke,"  said  Phoebe 
sternly,  though  her  &ce  showed  rigns  of 
relenting^ 

''  Tou  must  not  blame  Luke.  He  would 
have  left  me  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
have  done  everything  properly  if  I  would 
have  allowed  him.  But  it  seemed  doubtful 
if  I  should  see  you  at  all,  if  I  once  got 
established  in  that  realm  of  propriety. 
Besides  which,  I  hate  drawing-rooms,  and 
I  am  fond  of  kitchens.  I  often  visit 
Clarence  when  she  is  busy  in  oura" 

"  Does  Clarence  cook,  tiien  1 " 

*'  To  be  sure.  Does  that  surprise  you  1 
I  assure  you  she  makes  capital  puddings, 
and  cakes,  and  things.  I  see  vou  have  no 
idea  what  a  useful  member  of  society  my 
little  sister  is." 

Phcebe  blushed  suddenly,  remembering 
how  she  had  heard  it  said  by  the  Wilton 
gossips  that  the  Fenchurchs,  rich  as  they 
were,  were  too  stingy  to  afford  themselves 
a  good  cook.  And  Gordon  noted  the 
sudden  flush  of  colour,  and  made  up  his 
mind  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  know 
what  it  had  meant. 

Meantime  Phoebe  did  not  leave  off  what 
she  was  about.  She  was  wiping  the  china 
now  with  a  soft,  clean  cloth,  but  not  quite 
so  quietly  as  usual,  for  her  hands  shook  a 
little.    She  still  looked  rather  vexed. 

*'Luke,"  said  she,  "you  know  this  is 
not  good  of  you.  Will  you  not  take  Mr. 
Fenchurch  upstairs  1 " 

"How  can  I  help  it,  Phoebe  1  He  is 
quite  comfortable,  you  see.  He  will  stay 
if  he  wishes  to." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Gordon,  "  I  will  go  at 
once  if  I  annoy  you,  ilGsB  Carfield.  But 
why  should  I  not  stay  ?  It  would  be  unkind 
to  send  me  away.*' 

There  was  a  pathetic  sadness  in  the 
sweet  voice  that  made  Phoebe  look  at  him 
curiously,  wondering  that  he  should  take 
the  trouble  to  be  sad  about  such  a  trifle. 
She  did  not  know  that  the  sadness  had  | 


been  growing  into  his  voice  for  years,  and 
was  more  natural  to  it  now  than  any  other 
tone.  However,  the  grave  face  at  which 
she  looked  wore  a  very  gentle,  pleasant 
expression,  and  she  felt  no  particularly 
keen  desire  to  banish  it  So  she  gave  up 
her  point  with  a  quiet  smile,  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  lingering  consciousness  that 
she  was  countenandng  a  very  improper 
proceeding. 

"  Did  you  say  you  had  a  message  for 
me  Y "  she  ashed  presently. 

She  had  put  away  the  china  now,  and 
was  peeling  lemons  to  make  her  mother's 
lemonada  The  young  men  watched  idly 
as  the  long  ydlow  curl  was  stripped  firom 
the  lemon,  and  the  woolly,  white  coat  torn 
off,  thinking,  perhaps,  the  while,  how  defUy 
the  girl's  small  fingers  nUed  the  knife. 
Gordon  started  as  she  spoke. 

"  A  message  t  Yes ;  Clarence  wants  you 
to  come  and  have  tea  with  her  on  Tuesday. 
Wm  you  1 " 

"  I  am  sorry."  Phoebe's  answer  was  full 
of  real  regret  "  It  is  very  kind  of  your 
sister,  but,  you  see,  I  never  go  out" 

»  Never  1  Miss  Carfield,  do  yon  mean 
reallyt" 

"  It  is  almost  trua  I  do  sometimee  go 
to  drink  tea  with  my  cousin,  but  that  is  uL 
I  never  went  to  even  a  small  party  in  my 
Uf e.  I  am  sure  I  should  feel  quite  strange 
and  awkward  at  one." 

"  Perhaps.  But  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  party.  We  very  seldom  do  have  one. 
Tou  see,  if  we  do,  I  have  to  get  my  sister- 
in-law  to  come  over  and  help  Clarence  to 
entertain.  But  parties  are  stupid  affairs 
in  my  opinion,  not  good  enough  entertain- 
ment for  friends,  though  they  do  very  well 
for  acquaintances.  C&  Tuesday  we  shall 
have  no  one  but  yourselves.  That  is,  you, 
and  your  brother,  and  Miss  Matfy.  You 
will  come,  will  you  not)"  turning  to  Luke. 

''Can you  manage  it,  Phoebe  t"  said  Luke. 
"  I  should  like  to  go,  and  I  think  it  would 
do  you  good.*' 

Fhoe^  looked  wistfully  out  of  the 
window  and  thought 

"Matty  shall  certainly  come,"  said  she 
presently.  **  It  is  so  good  for  young  girls 
to  have  a  little  change.  And  I  wm  try*. 
I  should  like  it  Please  may  I  leave  it 
uncertain  whether  I  come  or  not  ? " 

"  Oh,  certainly  1  But  please  do  come,  or 
Clarence  wQl  thiiJt  it  is  my  fault  that  you 
are  absent—that  I  did  not  ask  jon  politely, 
or  frightened  you,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  You  do  not  know  how  much  she 
wishes  for  your  company." 
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"It  18  very  kind  of  her,''  said  Phoebe 
grateiiilly. 

"  Did  yon  say  as  I  came  m  that  yon  had 
no  friencb,  Miss  Garfield  1 " 

''Yes.  I  did  not  mean,  though,  that 
people  are  unkind  to  me.  Only  that  I 
do  not  know  any  young  people  intimately 
except  my  cousin  Netta,  and  so  I  cannot 
have  any  friends  of  that  sort,  you  know." 
She  spoke  quite  simply  of  the  fact, 
as  though  it  were  natural  that  things 
should  1^  as  she  had  stated  them.  Grordon 
looked  at  her  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
respect  mingling  with  the  pity  he  had  felt 
for  her  since  he  first  knew  her,  and  with  a 
strong  desire,  too,  to  add  some  pleasure  to 
a  life  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  nearly  as 
sad  as  his  own  had  been. 

"You  know  my  sister  now,"  said  he, 
"and    ma      Will  you  not   take  us  for 
friends  1 " 
"  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  FenchurcL     The 

truth  is "    Phoebe  blushed,  but  spoke 

out  bravely.     "The  truth  is,  I  do  not  see 

how  we  can  be  firiends.    Your  sister  likes 

coming  here  now  for  a  novelty ;  but  she 

would  not  ]Ske  to  come  often.     She  is  sure 

to  find  everything  in  a  mess  some  day. 

The  boys  fighting,  the  house  untidy,  all  of 

us  cross — except  Luke,  that  is ;  he  is  never 

cros&    Then  I  am  getting  quite  old  now, 

or  at  least  middle-aged.    I  do  not  have 

I  time  to  be  like  young  people,  and,  in  shorty 

1  everything  here  is  so  different  from  what 

'  she  IB  used  to,  that  she  would  not  like  it 

ataU." 

''  How  do  you  know  what  my  sister  is 
used  to.  Miss  Garfield)"  asked  Gordon 
gravely.  "  I  think  if  you  knew,  you  would 
say  she  has  had  more  to  make  her  old  than 
you  have." 

'^  Perhaps,"  said  Luke ;  "  but  the  fact  is, 
we  live  in  a  very  different  stvle  from  you 
altogether.  You  are  rich  and  we  are  poor. 
This  little  woman  and  I  had  about  made 
up  our  minds  to  be  content  with  each 
other's  society,  for  the  temainder  of  our 
lives — had  we  not,  Phoebe  1 " 

He  had  put  his  arm  round  his  sister,  and 
she  leant  quietly  against  him  as  though  she 
found  his  shoulder  a  very  secure  and  restful 
support, 

•  *  Very  well,"  said  Gordon  bitteriy.  "  If 
vou  win  not  have  anything  to  do  with  us, 
I  cannot  help  it.  As  for  my  being  rich,  I 
tell  you  my  money  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  a  curse  to  me.  I  sold  myself  to 
get  itw  and  I  sell  myself  every  day  to  keep 
it,  and  yet  I  must  go  on  working  for  it.  I 
suppose  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  punishment 


that  it  is  set  between  you  and  me  now. 
And  you  are  the  only  people  I  have  seen 
since  I  came  here  with  whom  I  wanted  to 
make  friends." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  Phoebe  and  Luke 
stepped  forward  with  one  impulse.  The 
eyes  of  the  girl  were  fuU  of  tears.  Her 
brother  said : 

"  Stop  a  moment.  We  did  not  know  you 
were  so  much  in  earnest,  Mr,  Fenchurch. 
We  did  not  mean  to  wound  you." 

"Of  course  Iwas  in  earnest," said  Gordon, 
taking  the  hand  Luke  held  out  to  him. 

And  then  they  were  all  silent  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Phoebe  was  the  first  to  speak  again. 

"  Then  we  will  come  to  you  on  Tuesday. 
Shall  we,  Luke  9    Just  for  this  once  t " 

"Thanks,"  said  Gordon.  "Then- 
pleasure  being  disposed  of — we  can  talk  of 
business.  Purt  of  my  errand  this  evening 
was  to  find  out  if  you  would  like  that 
young  brother  of  yours — Peter,  is  he  not  1 
— to  come  into  our  mill  here,  and  learn 
the  business  1 " 

"  If  I  would  like  it ! "  i^d  Luke.  «  But 
you  cannot  be  earnest,  surely." 

"Why  not,  prayl  You  seem  to  doubt 
my  earnestness  a  great  deal" 

"  It  seems  as  though  it  would  be  almost 
too  good  news,"  said  Phoeba  "  We  have 
been  so  troubled  to  know  how  to  manage 
for  Peter,  and — ^you  do  not  know  anything 
about  him." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  I  flatter  myself  I 
am  a  tolerably  good  judge  of  character. 
Glarence  likes  your  brother,  too ;  she  was 
very  much  pleased  by  s6mething  she  heard 
him' say  the  other  day.  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Garfield  1  Shall  he  come  7  Of 
course  it  will  be  uphill  work  at  first.  He 
will  have  to  work  hard,  and  leam  all 
about  weaving,  and  keep  the  same  hours 
as  the  men.  That  was  my  father's  plan 
with  all  beginners,  and  it  is  mina  But  it 
is  not  reaUy  very  irksome  work,  if  you 
once  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  I  have 
been  through  it  myself,  and  I  will  try  to 
smooth  the  way  for  Peter.  Of  course  it 
will  be  some  time  before  he  earns  more 
than  enough  for  pocket-money,  but,  if  he 
turns  out  well,  I  will  take  care  that  he  gets 
a  start  in  life." 

"  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment,"  said 
Luke.  It  is  just  what  the  boy  wished  for, 
and  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible  to 
get  for  him.  It  is  a  kindness  that  we  had 
no  right  to  expect  at  your  hands,  Mr. 
Fenchurch" 

"  Nonsense — ^nonsense !    I  only  wish  I 
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were  snre  that  I  am  doing  the  boy  a 
kindness.  I  would  never  m*ge  anyone  to 
go  into  business.  Only,  if  he  most  do 
so— — 

"  He  must/'  said  Luke ;  "  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that" 

"Then  he  may  as  well  come  where  he 
will  have  a  good  chance  as  anywhere  else." 

"  Why  do  you  think  business  so  dread- 
ful, Mr.  Fenchurch  1 "  asked  PhoBbe 
anxiously.  "  Is  it  because  of  the  tempta- 
tions % " 

*' Partly.  But  do  not  be  afraid,  Miss 
Garfield.  I  will  not  put  temptation  in 
Peter's  way.  Things  shall  never  oe  as  hard 
for  him  as  they  have  been  for  me.  And 
now,  good-night" 

PhoBbe  gave  him  her  hand,  was  con- 
scious that  he  shook  hands  pleasantly,  and 
he  was  gone.  She  stood  still  wiui  one 
foot  on  the  fender,  and  looked  at  the  fire. 
She  was  excited  as  she  had  not  been 
since  she  was  a  little  child.  She  felt  as 
though  she  had  been  doine  wrong  in  pro- 
mising to  go  out,  and  yet— 4iow  pleasant  It 
would  be !  She  was  sure  it  was  wrong  to 
let  Mr.  Fenchurch  stay  there  and  tilk  to  her; 
but  how  much  she  had  enjoyed  it !  What 
a  gentle,  quiet  manner  he  had,  and  how  good 
he  looked !  Was  he  good,  Uiough  Y  What 
did  he  mean  by  saying  that  he  had  sold 
himself  t  And  how  odd  of  him  to  talk 
so  to  her  and  Luke,  who  were  almost 
strangers  to  him  1  PhoBbe  was  aware  of  a 
very  strong  desire  that  he  might  prove  to 
be  really  very  good  and  nice.  So  ran  her 
meditations  until  Luke  came  back  to  her. 

"  It  is  ten  o'clock,"  said  he.  *<  The  folks 
upstairs  are  going  to  bed.  GU>  and  say 
good-night,  dear,  and  then  come  back  and 
talk  to  me.    Will  you  Y " 

PhoBbe  went,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
rejoined  her  brother. 

"This  is  a  great  weight  liiled  off  our 
shoulders,  dear,   said  he. 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  wonder  why  they 
should  be  so  kind  to  us,  Luke  t " 

"  Because  they  are  downrkht  good 
people,"  said  he  emphatically.  "  f  shallfeel 
quite  easy  about  Peter  now.  No  fear  but 
that  that  boy  will  go  straight  if  he  only 
gets  a  start  I  only  wish  that  other  hopeful 
young  brother  of  ours  would  do  likewise. 
I  am  afiraid  he  means  to  get  into  trouble." 

"Daniell    Oh,  Luke  I    Howl" 

"  How  1 "  said  he.  "  Can  you  not  see 
that  he  has  fallen  headlong  into  love  with 
Miss  Fenchurch  f " 

"  Luke,  how  absurd  1  Besides,  if  he  has, 
what  harm  will  it  do  himf '' 


"Do  you  suppose  she  would  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  him  t " 

"  No.  She  would  only  lau^h  at  him.  But 
really  I  cannot  imagine  Darnel's  being  suffi- 
ciently in  love  with  anyone  but  himself  to 
take  a  refusal  much  to  neart,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  him  any  harm  to  be 
laughed  at  Besides,  Luke,  he  really  is 
as  good  as  engaged  to  Netta,  you  know.  He 
would  have  spcScen  to  her,  but  undo  would 
not  allow  it  before  he  was  twenty-one." 

"Poor  little  Nettal  A  good  riddance 
for  her.    He  will  never  speak  to  her  now." 

"  He  cannot  think  he  has  a  chance  of 
winning  Miss  Fenchurch." 

"  Wait  and  see.  He  has  conceit  enough 
for  anything,  and,  mark  mjr  words,  Phoebe, 
if  he  proposes  and  is  rejected,  we  shall 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  him.  He 
is  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  get  himself 
entangled  in  what  he  would  caU  'the 
meshes  of  a  hopeless  passion,'  and  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  by  doing  somethmg 
ridiculous." 

"  Oh,  Luke,  I  hope  not" 

PhoBbe's  pretty  face  looked  so  troubled, 
and  such  an  anxious  frown  knit  her  brow, 
that  Luke  felt  remorsefol  for  his  words. 

"Wait  and  see,  little  sister,"  said  he. 
"  Clarence  Fenchurch  is  not  the  girl  I  take 
her  for,  if  she  gives  him  any  encourage- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  if  she  snubs  him,  ne 
will  return  quietly  to  his  old  love.  Wait 
and  see." 

*'  Ah  ves,"  echoed  PhoBbe.  "  We  will 
wait  and  see,  dear.  Somehow  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  things  will  turn  out  aJl 
right" 

CUEIOSITIES  OF  TAXATION. 


Therb  is,  no  doubt,  even  to  this  da^,  some- 
thing distastefulaboutthe  word  taxation,  and 
the  tount  of  human  kindness  seems  incon- 
tinently to  dry  up  whenever  a  tax-gatherer 
heaves  in  skht  All  recognise  taxes  to  be 
indispensabb  to  our  comfort  and  safety  tm 
citizens,  but  we  do  not  love  them;  we 
admit  that  the  tax-gatherer  is  a  necessary 
evil,  but  most  of  us  would  always  rather 
have  his  room  than  his  company.  Would 
taxes  be  anv  more  pleasant  or  easier  to 
pa]^  if  we  called  them  benefactions,  or  sub- 
scriptions, or  contributions  f  It  is  more 
than  doubtful;  but^  at  the  same  time^  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  me  severance  of  the  American 
colonies  from  the  mother  country  would 
never  have  occurred,  had  our  statesmen 
been    diplomatic    enough    to   style    the 
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obnoxious  dues  "regulations/'  instead  of 
taxation. 

There  is,  no  doubt^  a  good  deal  in  a 
name,  and  if,  as  Wood  says,  Eastern  poten- 
tates prefer  to  call  the  tolls  whidi  have  to 
be  paid  to  the  Arab  chiefs  by  the  bands  of 
pilgrims  to  Mecca,  backsheesh,  or  gratui- 
ties, one  can  understand  their  feeling,  not- 
withstanding that  the  said  Arab  chiSs  call 
the  same  tolls,  taxes.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  Louis  the  Eleventh  of 
France  bought  peace  from  England  was  the 
payment  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  annually 
to  the  English  king,  and  certain  annual 
sums  to  the  English  ministers.  English 
historians  call  these  payments  tributes,  but 
French  historians  call  Uiem  gifts.  Our  own 
Kings,  too,  had  an  innocent  belief  that  a 
thin^  hateful  in  itself  might  be  made  less 
hateful  by  its  name,  and  therefore,  in  kindly 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  their 
subjects,  they  often  described  taxes  as 
*' benevolences"  and  "loans."  Charles 
the  First  tried  hard  to  work  the  "  benevo- 
lence "  trick,  but  it  had  been  pretty  well 
played  out  by  his  time. 

Burke  has  recorded  that  all  **  the  great 
contests  for  freedom  in  this  country  were 
from  the  earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the 
question  of  taxation.    ...        On  this 
point  of  taxes  the  ablest  pens  and  most 
eloquent  tongues  have  been  exercised — 
the  greatest  spirits  have  actedand  suffered." 
From  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
euphemistic  efforts  of  our  rulers  have  not 
been  veir  successful,  and  that  upon  the 
whole  it  IS  as  desirable  to  style  a  national 
impost  a  tax,  as  it  is  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
We  have  no  record  of  taxation  among 
the  Ancient  Britons,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  when  the  chiefs  were  in  need  of  any- 
thing they  simply  demanded  it  from  their 
followers,    although    they   probably  pre- 
ferred to  steal  it  from  some  rival  chief  or 
clan.      But  when  the  Bomans  came,  taxes 
were  levied  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  the  conquered  province.    These  taxes 
must  obviously  have  been  paid  generally, 
if  not  entirely,  in  kind,  because  coin  was 
scarce  among   our   forefathers,  and  the 
blessing  of  a  paper  currency  was  then 
nnheara  o£      One-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  was  a  favourite  method  of  exac- 
tion by  the  Bomans,  but  they  levied  poll- 
tazes  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  as  well 
as  upon  individuals.    And  even  in  these 
early  days  we  find  that  the  taxes  were  paid 
with  grumbling  and  collected  with  diffi- 
culty. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  we  do  not 


find  much  about  regular  taxes  until  the 
several  kingdoms  merged  into  one,  and 
then  we  read  that  the  King  received  a  con- 
tribution from  every  shire,  which  was  called 
the  "  feorum  fultum."  Aiterwards,  in  war 
times,  taxes  were  imposed  (in  the  form  of 
gross-levies)  by  tiie  "  Witenagemot "  upon 
me  shires,  which  had  to  contribute  ships  and 
equipments  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tiona  This  was  the  famous  "  Shipgeld.'' 
Still  later,  when  money  was  needed  to  buy 
off  the  Danish  invaders,  another  tax  called 
the  "  Danegeld  "  was  imposed.  This  was 
levied  upon  the  land  and  ranged  from  one 
shQling  to  four  shillings  per  hide,  or  one 
hundr^  and  twenty  acres.  This  tax 
yielded  ten  thousand  pounds  in  991 ; 
twenty-four  thousand  pounds  in  1002; 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds  in  1007 ;  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  in  1012;  and 
seventy-two  thousand  pounds  in  1018. 
Long  after  the  fear  of  the  Danes  dis- 
appeared this  tax  was  retained,  but  it  was 
very  unpopular,  and  led  to  a  revolt  in 
Worcestershire  in  1041,  and  the  subsequent 
spoliation  of  the  city  of  Worcester  by  the 
King's  orders.  Edward  the  Confessor 
rep^ed  this  tax,  but  it  was  instituted 
again  by  the  Norman  Kings.  Another 
tuc  invented  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
revived  by  the  Normans,  was  the  Fumage, 
or  smoke-tax.  It  was  levied  upon  every 
hearth  in  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  poor. 

For  some  time  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest there  was  no  change  in  the  methods 
of  taxation,  and  the  King  maintained  his 
state  upon  the  produce  of  the  royal 
demesne,  which  mcluded  not  only  the 
hmds  of  the  deposed  Saxon  Kings,  but 
also  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  nobles 
who  revolted  against  the  Norman&  Accord- 
ing to  the  Doomsday  Book,  it  comprised  in 
1086  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  manors,  besides 
farms  in  Middlesex  and  Shropshire. 
Besides  their  rents,  the  tenants  of  the 
royal  demesne  were  under  obligation  to 
assist  in  extraordinary  expenses  of  war, 
and  for  such  purposes  were  liable  to  taxa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  one  tenth  of  their 
S;ear.  Upon  others,  taxation  took  curious 
bmuL  They  had  to  provide  horses  and 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  the  King 
and  his  suite.  They  were  comnelled  to 
furnish  necessaries  for  the  Boyal  House- 
hold at  prices  fixed  for,  not  by,  them. 
And  every  cargo  of  wine  had  to  pay  the 
King  eiUier  one  or  two  casks,  accoraing  to 
the  size  of  the  shipment 
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With  the  inatitation  of  the  feudal 
system,  taxation  grew  considerably.  The 
nobles  had  not  only  to  give  personal 
service  for  forty  days  every  year,  bat  they 
had  also  to  give  the  service  of  the  knights 
who  held  under  them,  and  they  had, 
further,  to  pajr  fees  to  the  King  when  their 
sons  were  Knighted,  their  daughters  mar- 
ried, and  so  fortL  On  the  death  of  a 
feudal  chief,  the  King  took  possession  of 
the  estates  until  the  neir  appeared  to  do 
homage,  and  deducted  a  year's  profits 
before  transferring  the  property.  If  the 
next  heir  were  a  girl,  so  much  the  betterf 
for  the  King  could  allocate  her  as  wife  to 
anyone  who  would  give  sufficient  conside- 
ration, which  often  took  the  form  of  a 
substantial  sum  of  monev.  This  was  the 
maritigium,  or  right  of  bestowal  in  mar- 
riage, and  it  must  have  been  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue,  for,  if  the  heiress 
married  without  the  royal  consent,  a  fine 
was  imposed  of  "double  the  value  of  the 
marriage."  The  Exchequer  Bolls  give 
some  curious  instances  of  the  operation  of 
this  law.  One  Walter  de  Gancey  paid 
fifteen  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  mann- 
ing when  and  whom  he  pleased.  A  certam 
laay  of  Ipswich  paid  four  pounds  and  a 
silver  mark  for  permission  to  many  "  her 
own  love,"  and  several  other  ladies  paid 
for  the  same  privilege.  One  (xeoffrey  de 
Mandevill  paid  the  King  twenty  thousand 
marks  for  permission  to  marry  Isabell, 
Countess  of  Gloucester. 

Besides  the  right  to  all  waifs  and  strays, 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  coasts, 
treasure-trove,  and  the  profits  in  return 
for  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  imbeciles, 
the  King  received  fees  for  granting 
charters  to  towns  and  guilds,  and  liberty 
to  form  markets,  fairs,  parks,  and  mono- 
polies. Sometimes  these  fees  or  fines  were 
paid  in  money,  as  when  the  Londoners 
paid  King  Stephen  a  hundred  silver  marks 
for  leave  to  choose  their  own  sheriffs. 
York  paid  Henry  the  Third  two  hundred 
marks  for  burgess  liberties ;  the  vintners 
of  Hereford  paid  forty  shillings  for  per- 
mission "to  sell  a  sestertium  of  wine  for 
tenpence  for  the  space  of  a  year,"  and  so 
on.  Sometimes  the  fine  was  paid  in  kind, 
as  when  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  gave  a 
palfrey  for  permission  to  hold  a  market, 
and  one  Peter  de  Gk)ldii^^n  gave  a  hawk 
for  permiBsion  to  make  a  park  on  his  land 
at  StokeSk  We  even  find  a  record  of  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  hens  being  paid  by  a 
wife  for  leave  to  rejoin  her  husband ;  of 
five  marks  by  one  for  leave  to  rise  from  a 


sick-bed ;  and  of  a  tun  of  wine  paid  hj  a 
bishop  for  forgetting  to  reound  King 
John  about  "  a  girdle  for  the  Countess  of 
Albemarle"! 

It  was  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  the  Second 
that  feudatory  service  was  commuted  into 
money  payments.  The  tax  was  called 
"scutage,"  and  was  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  six  shillings  and  eightpence  on 
every  knight's  fee  of  twenty  pounds  annual 
value.  But  in  this  reim  also  was  instituted 
a  sort  of  Income  aim  Property  Tax,  for 
before  proceeding  to  the  Crusade,  Henry 
decreed  that  everyone  should  ''give  in 
alms"  the  tenth  of  his  rents  and  move- 
ables. Knights  were  exempted  in  respect 
of  their  arms,  horses,  and  accoutrements ; 
and  the  clersy  in  respect  of  their  vestments, 
books,  clothing,  and  church  furniture. 
Complete  exemption  was  afforded  to  both 
knights  and  clergy  who  "took  the  crosa" 
But  besides  this,  frequent  tallage,  as  taxing 
of  the  demesne  tenants  was  called,  was 
resorted  to  for  the  expenses  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  citizens  of  London 
especially  were  mulcted  severely  under 
this  head.  The  Londoners  rebelled  more 
than  once,  but  tallage  did  not  cease  until 
1332,  when  it  was  superseded  by  a  general 
tax  on  moveables  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Jews  were  a  good  source  of  profit 
to  our  old  Kings  before  they  were  expelled 
by  decree  in  1290.  Henry  the  Second 
exacted  from  them  one  year  a  fourth  part 
of  their  chattels.  John  imprisoned  all  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  drained  them 
of  sixty-six  thousand  marks.  Henry  ike 
Third  imposed  a  special  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  marks  in  addition  to  a  tallage 
of  sixty  thousand  marks,  arresting  Uieir 
persons  and  those  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  seizing  all  thefr  lands  and 
chattels  in  default ,  of  payment.  There 
were  special  functionaries  for  the  Jew 
department  of  the  revenue,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  so  lucrative  one  wonders  at 
the  decree  of  expulsion.  But,  formally 
expelled  by  Edward  the  First,  the  Jews 
were  not  allowed  to  settle  again  in  England 
until  the  time  of  CromweU. 

The  Plantagenets  instituted  some  curious 
taxes.  One,  in  1377,  agreed  to  by  Parlia- 
ment, was  a  tax  of  "fourpence  to  be  taken 
from  the  goods  of  each  person  in  the  king- 
dom, men  and  women,  over  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  except  only  beggars"  This  was 
the  "  Tallage  of  Groats,^and  it  yielded 
twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven 
pounds,  two  shillings  and  eightpence,  from 
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one  million  three  hundred  aind  seyenty-six 
thoQBand  fonr  hundred  and  forty-two  lay 
personB,  the  return  not  incruding  Chester 
and  Dorhanii  which  kept  separate  accounts, 
This  tallage  of  groats  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  a  poU-taXy^aduated  according  to 
ranks  and  means.    TbxiB  Dokes  were  taxed 
ten  marks  each ;  Earls  and  Countesses,  six 
marks ;  Barons,  Bannerets^  and  Knights, 
and  their  widows,  three  marks;  knights- 
bachelors  and  esquires,  a  mark  and  a  half; 
small  esquires  and    merchants,  a  mark; 
and  esquires  without  land  and  in  profes- 
sional  service,  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence.    Judges  were  taxed  at  five  pounds 
each;  serjeants-at-law,  two  pounds;  lower 
legal  dknitaries,  one  pound;  and  attorneys, 
six  shiDingB  and  eightpence.     The  regu- 
lations for  other  ranks  are  interesting.  The 
Mayor  of  London  was  ranked  as  an  Earl, 
and  had  to  pay  accordingly.    A  London 
alderman  had  to  pa^  two  pounds,  like  a 
Baron,  and    provincial   mayors  of  large 
towns  were  rated  in  the  same  category. 
Small  mayors  ranged  from  one  pound  down 
to    six  shillings  and  eightpence.    Large 
merchants  had  to  pay  one  pound,  like  the 
knights-bachelors,  and  "substantial  mer- 
chants, thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence"; 
while  shopkeepers,  artisans,  etc,  ranged 
from  two  uiillings  down  to  sixpence  each. 
Farmers  and  cattle-dealers  paid  from  two 
shillings  to  one  shilling ;  innkeepers,  not 
also  merchants,  accordmg  to  importance, 
three  shilling  and  fourpence  down  to  one 
shilling ;  and  for  those  not  coming  under 
any  of  the  above  classes,  "  every  married 
man,  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  every 
man  and  woman  sole,  over  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  except  real  beggars^  fourpence." 
The  clergy  did  not  escape  this  burden. 
Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
rated  at  ten  marks — six  pounds  thirteen 
shillinffs    and    fourpence;    Bishops    and 
mitrea  abbots,  at  four  pounds  ;   beneficed 
clergymen,  according  to  their   benefices, 
from  three  pounds  down  to  two  shillings ; 
monks  and  nuns,  according  to  the  value  of 
their  order,  three  shillings  and  fourpence 
down  to  fourpence ;  and  clerks,  fourpence. 
This  tax  did  not  yield  as  much  as  was 
expected,  and  in  1380  the  Government  was 
so  *'  hard  up  "  that  the  arm^  was  over  a 
year  in  arrears  of  pay,  the  King  was  over 
Lead  and  ears  in  debt,  and  the  Crown 
jewels  were  in  pawn.    Therefore,  another 
tax  was  levied  of  "three groats  from  every 
lay  person  in  the  kingdom,  male  or  female, 
of  whatever  estate  or  condition  in  Ufa" 
This  tax  was  ordered  with  the  provision 


that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak,  but 
no  man  of  means  was  to  pay  more  than 
sixty  groats,  or  twenty  smllings,  and  no 
one  less  than  twopence.  This  was  what 
led  to  the  peasant  insurrection,  in  which 
Wat  Tyler  figured. 

We  pass  over  the  several  impositions  of 
FifteenAs,  and  Tenths,  and  Two-fifteenths, 
and  several  forms  of  land  tax,  because  the 
history  of  the  land  tax  would  need  a 
chapter  to  itsdf  In  1427,  we  find  a  new 
tax  invented — one  upon  the  houses  of  the 
people — ^which  rangea  from  two  shillings  to 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  per  house- 
holder, accord!^  to  the  rateable  value  of 
the  parish  churcL  Li  1435,  a  graduated 
Income  Tax  was  devised,  beginning  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  five  pounds  clear 
income  from  property,  and  nsing  by  six- 
pence for  isvery  pound  up  to  one  hundred 
pounds ;  from  one  hundred  pounds  to  four 
hundred  pounds,  eightpence  for  every 
pound  Over  one  hundrod  pounds ;  and  over 
four  hundred  pounds,  two  shillings  in  the 
pound.  The  imposition  of  this  tax  was 
very  unpopular,  and  led  to  many  dis- 
turbances. 

The  taxes  we  have  so  far  mentioned  were 
all  apart  from  Customs  dues  upon  imports 
and  exports.  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  was  imposed  an  export  duty  on  wool, 
which  was  vixtually  a  tax  upon  farmers  and 
wool-staplers.  It  was  originally  on  the  basis 
of  two  pounds  per  sack  when  the  exporter 
was  a  Triton,  and  three  pounds  per  sack 
when  a  foreigner.  Then  followed  an 
export  tax  on  cloths,  which  was  fourteen- 
pence  for  tilie  quantity  made  from  a  sack 
of  wool,  from  domestic  merchants,  and 
twenty-one  pence  from  forei^  merchants. 
The  wool-tax  was  yielding  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  when  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  it  in  1348.  After  some  changes, 
the  tax  was  fixed,  in  1362,  at  twenty 
shillings  the  sack,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  export  tax  of  forty  shillings  the  last  was 
imposed  on  leather.  In  the  same  reign, 
existing  irregular  imposts  on  wine  and 
other  mercluindise  were  regulated  by 
Parliament.  The  tax  on  wine  was  made 
two  shillings  per  tun,  and  a  tax  of  sixpence 
in  the  pound  was  imposed  on  all  exports, 
exdudms  wool  and  leather,  already 
described  as  taxed  specially.  These  taxes 
expired  in  1372,  but  were  renewed  and 
varied  subsequently,  and  may  be  traced 
underdifiierent  forms  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  and  received  some  additions  from 
them.  Thus  Henry  the  Seventh  imposed  a 
special  duty  of  eighteen  shillings  the  butt  on 
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Malmsey  wine  imported  from  the  Island 
of  Crete.  This  Is  interesting  as  the  first 
instance  of  a  retaliatory  duty,  the  alleged 
reason  being  that  the  Venetians  had  im- 
posed dnties  on  merchandise  coming  from 
Great  Britain.  Mary,  again,  laid  a  duty  of 
forty  shillings  the  ton  on  French  wines,  and 
also  devised  taxes  on  the  exports  of  *'8hort 
cloth,"  to  check  evasions  of  the  tax  on 
wool  Qaeen  Elizabeth  was  even  smarter 
in  counteracting  the  frauds  which  were 
committed  in  the  Customs  Department^ 
and  compelled  one  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to 
disgorge  a  considerable  plunder.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  revenue  from 
these  taxes  doubled  itself  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  thereafter  rapidly  increased. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  old  taxation  was 
the  impost  on  foreigners.  In  the  time  of 
the  Plantagenets  we  find  that  foreigners 
resident  in  this  country,  besides  paying 
double  the  ordinary  rates  of  general  Uxa- 
tion,  had  to  pay  the  following  alien  poll- 
taxes:  Merchimt  strangers,  permanently 
resident,  forty  shillings ;  ditto,  temporarily 
resident,  twenty  shillings;  others  not 
merchants,  six  shillings  and  eightpence; 
brewers,  twenty  shillings. 

The  Plantagenets  also  raised  money 
on  the  "benevolence"  principle — ^literally 
appeals  to  the  charity  of  their  subjects. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  being  very  handsome, 
was  remarkably  successful  at  this  method 
of  extortion,  particularly  with  the  fair  sex. 
It  is  related  that  one  rich  widow,  captivated 
by  Ids  good  looks,  tabled  twenty  pounds 
with  a  fl;ood  grace.  The  Eling  was  so 
pleased  that  he  kissed  her,  and  the  lady 
immediately  doubled  her  benevolence, 
"  because  she  esteemed  the  kiss  of  a  King 
so  precious  a  jewel"  Queen  Elizabeth  also 
raised  a  great  deal  of  money  by  appeals  to 
the  "  benevolence  "  of  her  subjects.  It  is 
related  that  on  one  occasion  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry  brought  her  a  handsome  weu-filled 
purse,  when  the  Queen  remarked :  "  I  have 
few  such  gifts,  Mr.  Mayor ;  it  is  a  hundred 
pounds  in  gold."  "  Please,  your  grace," 
said  the  mayor,  "  it  is  a  great  deal  more  we 
give  you."  "What  is  thatt"  said  the 
Queen.  "  It  is  the  hearts  of  your  loving 
subjects,"  replied  the  mayor.  To  which 
the  Queen  rejoined  :  "  We  thank  you,  Mr. 
Mayor.  That  is  a  great  deal  more  indeed." 

The  system  of  "  monopolies  "  was  much 
resorted  to  in  Elizabeth  s  time,  when,  In 
return  for  money  payments,  monopolies  were 
granted  to  various  persons  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  wire,  paper,  etc.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 


The  most  grievous  monopoly  of  all  was 
that  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt, 
and  this  bore  so  heavily  on  the  people,  that 
it  led  to  the  abolition  of  most  of  the 
patents.  Under  the  Stuarts  again,  however, 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  monopolists,  so  much  so  that  in  1640 
Culpepper  said:  "These  men,  like  the 
frogs  of  Egypt,  have  gotten  possession  of 
our  dwellingi,  and  we  nave  scarce  a  room 
free  from  mem.  They  sup  in  our  cup, 
they  dip  in  our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  Bre^ 
we  find  them  in  the  dye-vat^  the  wash- 
bowls, and  the  powdering-tub ;  they  share 
with  the  butler  in  his  box,  they  have 
marked  and  sealed  us  from  head  to  foot 
One  instance  of  a  monopoly  is  as  much  as 
we  have  space  for.  Soap-boiling  was 
restricted  to  a  corporation,  who  paid  King 
Charles  the  First  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
the  patent,  and  eight  pounds  per  ton  on  all 
the  soap  manufactured.  Of  course  the  con- 
sumers had  to  pay  for  all  this. 

James  the  First  Instituted  another  mode 
of  raising  the  wind,  which,  although  hardly 
coming  under  the  head  of  ta:uition,  la 
worth  noticiDs.  He  put  up  honours  for 
sale,  and  fixed  the  following  prices :  For 
an  Earldom,  twenty  thousand  pounds;  a 
Viscounty,  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  a 
Barony,  ten  thousand  pounds;  a  Baronetcy, 
one  thousand  and  ninety-five  pounds.  The 
sole  condition  was  that  tne  purchaser 
should  be  of  sufficient  worldly  position  to 
maintiain  the  dignity  of  the  rank  purchased. 

Among  the  ingenious  devices  of  the 
Stuarts  for  raisine  money,  was  the  fiunoua 
'<  Shii^money  "  of  the  first  Charles.  Write 
were  issued  to  all  the  counties — ^inland  aa 
well  as  maritime,  and  to  the  principal  dtiea 
and  tewns — specifyins  a  certain  tonnage  of 
ships  required,  ostensibly  for  the  navy,  for 
which  the  assessment  of  the  contributoriee 
was  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  ton.  As 
It  was  really  the  money,  and  not  the  ships, 
that  was  wanted,  the  iniquitous  character 
of  the  Impost  was  not  long  in  producing 
discontent  The  tax  was  repealed  by  the 
Long  Parliament. 

We  have  referred  to  various  forms  of 
poll-taxes.  The  first  most  definite  form  of 
this  kind  of  impost  was  tiie  tallage  of 
groats,  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  we  have 
seen  some  later  examples.  It  crops  up 
again  in  1641,  when,  to  meet  pressing 
needs,  an  impost  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  a  Duke;  eighty  pounds  for  a  Miar- 
quess;  sixty  pounds  for  an  Earl;  for^ 
pounds  for  a  Baron  and  Viscount ;  thirty 
pounds  for  a  Knight;  ten  pounds  for  an 
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Esquire;  five  pounds  for  every  gentleman 
spending  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ; 
and  80  on  down  to  sizpenoe  for  the  poorest 
labourer.  In  Charles  the  Second's  reign  a 
poll-tax  was  also  tried  several  times,  but 
with  fll  results ;  but  again,  after  the  Bevo- 
lation  of  1688,  it  was  once  more  resorted  ta 
Thus,  in  1689,  two  hundred  and  eiehty- 
eiffht  thousand  pounds  were  raised  by  a 
poll-tax ;  in  1690,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds;  in  1692,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  pounds;  in  1694,  four 
hundred  and  ei^ty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  in  1697, 
six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  nine 
hundred  pounds.  In  the  last-named  year, 
the  tax  took  a  new  form — ^it  was  at  the 
rate  of  one  penny  per  weiek  upon  all  per- 
sons, except  paupers,  and  excepting,  also, 
domestic  servants,  who  were  assessed  ac- 
cording to  their  wages.  The  last  poll-tax 
was  imposed  in  1698,  but  survivab  of  the 
practice  have  been  seen  even  inrecenttimes, 
as,  says  Mr.  Dowell,  *'in  Pitt's  taxes  on 
shopkeepers,  and  on  persons  keeping  saddle- 
horses,  Pelhiun's  tax  on  persons  Keeping 
coaches  or  carriages,  the  taxes  on  haclmey- 
coaches  and  stage-coaches,  and  the  annual 
licence-duties  on  attorneys  and  proctors."  * 
The  tax  on  shopkeepers,  devised  by  Htt, 
was  based  on  the  rental :  thus,  sixpence  in 
the  pound  on  rents  from  five  pounds  to  ten 
pounds;  one  shilling  in  the  pound  from 
ten  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds ;  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound  from  fifteen 
pounds  to  twenty  pounds ;  one  shilling  and 
ninepence  in  the  pound  from  twenty  pounds 
to  twenty-five  pounds;  and  two  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  rents  over  twenty-five 
pounda  These  rates  were  afterwards 
reduced.  The  tax  was  neither  popular  nor 
prodactive,  and  was  finally  repealed,  in 
1789,  by  the  e£forts  of  Fox. 

We  can  only  briefly  indicate  other 
cariosities  of  taxation  under  the  Pitt 
administration,  some  of  which  survived  for 
a  considerable  time.  Solicitors,  attorneys, 
and  notaries  had  to  ti^e  out  licenses,  for 
which  five  pounds  was  charged  for  London 
and  Edinburgh,  three  pounds  for  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  These  rates  were 
afterwards  doubled.  Conveyancers  and 
special  pleaders  were  taxed  at  first  at  ten 
poonds  for  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
six  pounds  for  the  country,  which  rates 
were  afterwards  raised  to  twelve  pounds 
and  eight  pounds.    At  the  present  time, 
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although  no  tax  is  levied  for  practice  at 
the  bar,  admission  to  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  necessitates  payment  of  stamp-duty 
of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  a  call  to  the  bar 
involves  a  stamp-duty  of  fifty  pounds. 
Other  licensed  trades  or  professions  are 
bankersi  auctioneers,  valuators  and  ap- 
praisers, house-agents,  pawnbrokers,  pedlars, 
carriage-hirers,  and  the  existing  imposts  on 
these  may  be  regarded  as  the  laist  surviving 
relics  of  the  ancient  and  obnoxious  poll-tax. 

The  present  house-tax  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modernised  version  of  the  old  f umage 
or  smoke -tax  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
which  reappeared  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  the  form  of  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  on  every  hearth  and  stove,  levied 
upon  me  occupier.  This  tax  was  repealed 
by  William  the  Third,  but  only  to  be 
replaced  a  few  years  later  by  one  on  every 
inhabited  house  according  to  the  number 
of  its  windows.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
window-tax,  the  remnant  of  which  many 
of  us — not  old  —  can  well  remember. 
William's  tax  was  two  shillings  for  every 
house  of  ten  windows ;  six  smlliuKS  &om 
ten  to  twenty  windows,  and  ten  sliillings 
over  twenty  windowa  After  the  Union 
this  tax  was  extended  to  Scotland,  with 
some  modifications.  The  consequence  of 
this  tax  was  that  people  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  windows  in  their  houses  by  closing 
up  all  that  were  not  absolutely  necessary. 
In  1747  it  was  thought  to  prevent  the  loss 
to  revenue  from  these  evasions,  by  recasting 
the  tax  and  separating  it  from  the  house- 
duty.  The  rate  then  became  sixpence  on 
every  window  up  to  fourteen ;  ninepence 
each  from  fifteen  to  nineteen,  and  one 
shilling  each  from  twenty  windows  up- 
wards It  was  also  sharply  defined  what 
was  meant  bv  "a  window."  The  division  of  a 
frame  of  twelve  inches  in  one  sash  made  two 
windows  in  the  eyes  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and 
also  a  window  lighting  two  rooms  was 
called  two  windows.  A  penalty  was  im- 
posed upon  those  who  blocked  up  a  window 
until  the  assessment  was  made  with  the 
intention  of  reopening  it  afterwards. 
Various  alterations  were  made  in  this  tax 
from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  repealed 
until  1851,  and  many  of  us  can  still  recol- 
lect the  flood  of  light  which  was  let  into 
darkened  places  by  the  consequent  removal 
of  boardings  and  plaster.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  abominable  tax  on  li^ht 
and  air  yielded  as  much  as  one  miUion 
seven  hundred  and  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  in  the  iMt  year  of  its  reign. 

Amonff   other    curious   taxes   of    our 
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fiscal  history  was  the  tax  on  silver-plate. 
In  the  olden  times  the  comprehensire  tax 
on  "  moveables  "  covered  this  loxoiy;  bat 
a  separate  tax  on  persons  using  silver-plate 
was  first  imposed  in  1747.  It  remained 
in  force  for  twenty  years ;  it  never  yielded 
very  much,  and  it  was  always  vexatious  to 
the  people  and  troublesome  to  assess  and 
collect  The  tax  on  male  servants  was 
first  imposed  in  1777|  and  was  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-one  shillings  each  servant,  but  in 
1785  Pitt  arranged  a  progressive  scale  by 
which  the  tax  rose  in  proportion  to  the 
ntimber  of  servants  kept  up  to  four  pounds 
five  shillingseacL  Afiorther  advance  during 
the  Peninsular  War  brought  the  raaximnTn 
up  to  nine  pounds  thirteen  shillings  each, 
this  extreme  rate  being  payable  by 
bachelors  who  kept  eleven  servants  or 
more.  The  high  rates  continued  till  1823, 
and  were  then  reduced  one  half.  In  1853 
Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  the  original 
charge  of  twenty -one  shillings  for  each 
male  servant  over  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  servants 
under  that  age,  and  under-keepers  and 
under-gardeners.  In  1869  the  distinctions 
were  abolished,  and  a  uniform  rate  of 
fifteen  shillings  for  each  male  servant  irre- 
spective of  age  was  adopted.  In  1873 
waiters  were  exempted,  and  in  1876  the 
tax  was  further  rearranged  on  the  basis 
which  it  now  occupies.  A  tax  on  female 
servants  was  imposed  by  Pitt  in  1785,  and 
lasted  for  six  years,  notwithstanding  much 
opposition  and  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  cast 
on  its  framer.  The  charge  ranged  from 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  ten  shillings 
each,  according  to  the  number  kepi  The 
tax  on  hair-powder  was  another  of  Pitt's 
financial  worka  It  was  one  guinea  for  each 
person  using  powder,  with  "reduction  for 
quantity  "  in  the  cases  of  larse  families  of 
ladies.  At  first  it  realided  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  but 
the  imposition  had  naturaUy  the  effect  of 
changing  the  fashion,  so  that  it  fell  off 
jrear  by  year  until,  when  repealed  in  1869, 
it  was  only  producing  one  thousand  pounda 
per  annum. 

Tet  another  instance  of  Pitt*s  inex- 
haustible resource  in  fiscal  exactions  was 
the  duty  on  clocks  and  watches.  This  was 
payable  by  the  owners  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  for  every  clock,  ten  shillings  for 
every  gold  watch,  and  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  every  silver  watch  &  use. 
Makers  and  dealers  had  to  pay  annual 
licences  besidea  This  tax  was  a  failure, 
and  as  it  threatened  to  destroy  an  im- 


portant industry,  it  was  cancelled  in  about 
a  year,  and  has  never  been  reimposed  in 
any  form.  As  an  item  of  interest  in  tiUfl 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  from 
a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's,  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  a  first-class  gold  watch  in  1759 
was  one, hundred  and  thirty-four  guineas, 
while  the  seak  cost  sixteen  guineas  mora 
The  tax  on  armorial  bearings  also  owes 
its  origin  to  Pitt^  and  has  continued,  with 
alterations,  to  our  time;  its  yield  in  1883 
being  seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds. 

It  were  too  long  a  story  to  detail  here  afl 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
taxing  eatables  and  drinkables— coal  and 
timber,  bricks  and  tiles,  candles,  paper, 
bottles,  playing-cards  and  dice^  newspapers, 
advertisements,  starch,  tooth-powder,  hats, 
doves,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects.  In 
fact,  after  the  great  French  war,  there 
seemed  nothing  sacred  from  the  tax- 
gatherer's  lynx-eya  Even  ^lum-puddings 
were  taxed,  and  it  is  siod  that  "the 
favourite  currant-dumplings  of  the  lower 
classes  produced  two  nunored  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds*  to  the  revenue  ^  jBut 
for  fuller  information  about  liiese  matters 
the  reader  can  consult  theesdiaustive  work 
of  Mr.  Dowell  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  and  to  which  we  have  been  largely 
indebted  in  preparing  this  article. 

GHBONIOLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Th£BE  is  something  bare  and  gaunt 
about  the  aspect  of  Hampshire,  as  you 
approach  Winchester  from  the  east  The 
little  towns  that  lie  in  the  hollows  of  the 
downs  seem  hardly  sufficiently  sheltered 
from  the  chill  winds;  and  the  whitewashed 
cottages,  with  their  tiiatched  roofs  all  green 
with  fern  and  lichen,  do  not  give  an  idea 
of  warmth  and  comfort  But  Winchester 
itself  is  bright  looking  and  attractive,  widi 
its  quaint  high-street  all  on  the  slope,  with 
an  arched  gateway  at  the  top,  and  a  hand- 
some old  market-cross,  and  a  pleasant  piazza 
that  recalls  somehow  the  rows  of  Chester — 
as  they  would  be  if  tilie  streets  were  ffllled 
up  to  their  level  Then  a  dive  through  a 
mysterious-looking  passage  under  tiie  old 
houses  leads  to  the  cathe&d  and  its  dose, 
and  the  public  walk  called  the  Slype,  which 
cuts  off  part  of  one  of  tiie  buttresses  of  the 
cathednu,  while  a  quaint  anagrammatic 
inserij^tion  direets  the  way  that  tiie  precator 
and  viator  respectively  axe  to  take.    And 
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what  with  cathedral  dignitariea,  and  the 
officers  froza  the  barracks,  and  the  country 
people  who  have  driven  in  for  shopping, 
there  is  a  pleasant  kind  of  stir  in  the  old 
streets  that  marks  the  place  as  a  provincial 
capital  Bat  then  there  is  not  very  much 
of  it;  from  the  high-street  itself  von  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  green  hills,  and  it  seems 
bat  a  step  from  the  market-cross,  to  foot- 
paths, and  stiles,  and  the  green  fields. 

And  yet  Winchester  at  one  time  took 
rank  as  the  chief  city  of  England,  and  its 
suburbs  stretched  far  and  wide  in  all  direc- 
tions, although  the  walls  the  Romans  built 
confined  the  municipal  city  within  pretty 
much  its  present  limits  j  but  those  limits 
containing  the  royal  palace,  the  King's 
castle,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  Bishop, 
with  the  guildhall,  the  cathedral,  and  fhxee 
royal  monasteries. 

In  its  early  history  Winchester  is  clearly 
identified  with  the  Yenta  Belgarum  of  the 
Eoman  Itinerary,  the  chief  seat,  doubtless, 
of  the  power  of  the  Belgic  Celts  who  once 
I    held  this  wild  open  region.    It  may  have 
been  the  Caer  Gwent  of  the  Britons,  and 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  half- fabulous 
Arthurian  legends.      Anyhow  the  West 
Saxon  chieb,  the  descendants  of  Cerdic, 
made  the  place  their  principal  seat^  and, 
rising  with  their  power,  the  city  witnessed 
within  its  walls  the  hallowing  of  Egbert  as 
the  first  King  of  All  Englana    It  is  signi- 
ficant, too,  that  here  was  established  the 
earliest  Guild  Merchant  of  which  there  is 
any  authentic  record,  perhaps  even  then 
rather  a  revival  than  an  original  founda- 
tion, the  gathering  together  of  customs 
and  rules  that  had  existed  in  one  form  or 
another  from  the  date  of  the  Boman  muni- 
cipality. 

In  the  history  of  Winchester,  even  in 

Saxon  times,  the  Bishop  takes  a  h^h  placa 

There  is  St  Swithin,  best  known  of  all  the 

Saxon  saints,  a  veritable  historical  figure, 

and  even  his  attributes  in  connection  with 

the  weather   are  evidence  of  the  strong 

popobur  veneration  for  his  character.    But 

under  the  Norman  Kings  the  Bishop  was 

the  lord  of  the  land.    He  had  ten  or  a  dozen 

castles  in  various  parts  of  his  diocese,  and 

in  Winchester  itself  over  against  the  royal 

castle    rose    the    embattled    towers    of 

Wolvesley.    Eminent  among  the  fighting 

Chorohmen  of  the  age  was  Ilenry  of  Blois, 

the   brother  of  Stephen  of  that  ilk,  who 

defended  his  brother's  cause  to  such  e£fect 

that  he  laid  hsJf  the  town  in  ruins.    And 

so  hard-bestead  was  Matilda,  the  Empress,  | 

in  the  royal  castle,  that  she  was  forced,  so  | 


say  some  of  the  chroniders,  to  make  her 
escape  ix^  the  form  of  a  corpse  duly  lapped 
in  lead  and  carried  upon  a  bier.  MatUda's 
chief  distinction  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
way  of  making  wonderful  escapes.  But  in 
some  way  or  other,  no  doubt  Matilda  did 
get  away  from  the  beleaguered  casUe, 
while  her  half-brother  and  chief  supporter, 
Bobert  of  Gloucester,  who  had  held  the 
fort  till  she  escaped,  was  less  fortunate. 
He  tried  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
Bishop's  forces,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
thus  at  Winchester  was  redressed  the 
balance  that  had  gone  so  heavily  against 
Stephen  at  Lincoln,  where,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Now  Eobert  of  Gloucester  was  a  fair  set- 
off against  Stephen,  and  so  the  exchange 
was  effected,  and  the  war  went  on  agaia 

As  long  as  the  Norman  Kings  retained 
their  hold  on  Normandy,  Winchester  re- 
mained practically  the  seat  of  government, 
where  the  royal  courts  were  held  and  the 
great  seal  was  kept  in  charge.  Of  all  the 
royal  seats  it  was  the  most  convenient  for 
communicating  with  Normandy.  As  far 
as^  Winchester  itself,  the,  royal  galleys 
might  be  brought,  and  Southampton  was 
within  easy  reach,  which  has  for  ages  been 
the  favourite  point  of  departure  for  the 
Norman  seaboard.  From  his  palace  .at 
Winchester  to  his  palace  at  Bouen  was  a 
passage  that  with  favouring  wind  and  tides 
could  be  performed  by  the  descendant  of 
the  vikings  within  twenty-four  houris,  and 
without  leaving  the  dlded  poop  adorned 
with  painted  war-shieme.  Ajid  Caen,  the 
still  more  favoured  capital  of  lower  Nor- 
mandy, was  equally  accessible. 

But  when  Normandy  was  lost,  Winchester 
no  longer  presented  any  advantages  over 
its  rival,  Westminster.  Indeed,  to  the 
Planti^enet  Edwards  with  their  rough 
work  m  Wales  and  Scotland,  the  western 
capital  was  sadly  out  of  the  way,  and 
they  preferred  tiie  forests  of  the  north  to 
the  more  artificial  preserves  of  the  New 
Forest  And  thus  Winchester  continued 
to  decline  in  size  and  population,  so  that  in 
1440  it  was  reputed  that  there  were  more 
than  a  thousand  houses  round  about  the  city 
lying  empty  and  deserted,  and  seventeen 
parish  churches  closed  and  falling  to  decay. 

And  yet  less  than  a  century  earliei 
Winchester  had  been  improved  and  em< 
bellished  by  its  great  builder-biBhop,  him* 
self  a  Hampshire  man,  bom  of  humbli 
parents  in  the  village  of  Wickham,  neaj 
the  coast  A  man  of  affairs  and  constructive 
talent  rather  than  a  Churchman,  he  rose  U 
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be  chief  warden  and  sonreyor  to  King 
Edward  the  Thud,  justiciar  and  chancellor, 
but  he  retired  from  political  life  before  the 
troubles  of  the  following  reign  began,  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
doYoted  to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  the 
reboildin^  of  the  cathedral,  and  tilie  founda- 
tion of  his  famous  Winchester  Sdiool  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  to  be  recognised  in 
after  years  by  grateful  Wykehunists  as 
''the  sole  and  munificent  founder  of  the 
two  St.  MaiY  Winton  OoYLesM." 

As  a  builder,  William  of  Wykeham  does 
not  excite  our  enthusiasm.  The  nave  of 
Winchester  minster  strikes  one  as  formal 
and  spiritless,  without  anyredeeming  graces 
of  detail,  and  its  junction  with  the  heavy 
Norman  work  of  Walkelin  in  tower  and 
transept  has  not  been  happily  effected. 
There  is  a  poverty  of  outline,  too,  about 
the  exterior  that  contrasts  unfavourably 
in  the  beholder's  mind  with  the  glories  of 
Lincoln^  or  York.  But  in  its  historical 
associations  Winchester  is  perhaps  richer 
than  any  of  its  rivals.  The  great  Alfred, 
indeed,  does  not  sleep  within  its  predncts. 
His  bones  were  laid  m  his  own  abbey — the 
new  minster,  which  he  built  between  the 
cathedral  and  the  present  high-street,  and 
which  was,  at  a  later  date,  pulled  down, 
uid  its  establishment  transferred  to  the 
site  whioh  is  now  marked  by  the  churdi 
of  St.  Bartholomew-Hyde.  But^  tihough 
nothing  is  left  of  Alfred's  abbey  but  a 
name,  the  spirit  of  it  will  be  recalled  with 
pride  by  Englishmen,  for  from  this  abbey 
sallied  forth  its  abbot  on  the  tidings  of 
Norman  William's  invasion,  the  abbot 
with  twelve  of  his  monks  to  join  thefr 
royal  chieftain,  Harold.  And  back  they 
came  no  more,  but  died  fighting  against 
the  invader  on  the  bloody  field  of  Senlac. 

Although  the  abbey  of  Hyde  had  care- 
fully preserved  the  remains  of  itsfounder, 
yet  the  Keformation,  and  the  destructive 
processes  attendant,  destroyed  bH  traces  of 
the  spot.  Still,  the  cathedral  is  the  burial- 
place  of  a  long  line  of  Saxon  Kings,  whose 
bones  were  long  a^o  collected  into  chests, 
which  still  remain  m  the  sanctuary  of  the 
minster.  Here,  too,  lies  Bufus,  whose 
unhallowed  resting-place  was  long  avoided 
as  something  accursed.  Wykeham  sleeps 
in  the  nave,  in  his  stately  pinnacled  booth, 
while  Henry,  Cardinal  Beaufort^ 

Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate, 

of  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth — a  priest 
in  whom  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
stirred  more  strongly  than  any  priestly 


functionfl  could  control — ^here  sleeps  quietlf 
enough  after  life's  fitftal  fever.  Here,  too, 
in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  south  transept, 
lies  the  Complete  Angler,  and,  not  far  off, 
die  gifted  authoress  whose  fame,  perhaps, 
will  brighten  still  with  time — t&e  ever- 
charming  Jane  Austen,  whose  stadies  of 
character  must  have  been  taken  chiefly 
from  Hampshire  originals. 

It  is  only  a  short  walk  from  Winchester 
to  the  old-world  establishment  of  St  GroBB, 
where  the  way&rer  may  still  daim  lus  cap 
of  ale  and  manchet  of  bread  at  the  buttety- 
hatcL     Within  the  quadrangle  are  the 

Suaint  residences  of  the  poor  brethren— 
tie  hundred  men's  hall,  where  formerly  a 
hundred  poor  people  were  fed  daily  by  tiie 
bounty  of  the  founder ;  the  refectory,  with 
its  ancient  black-jacks  and  other  mediseTal 
curiosities ;  and  the  beautiful  little  chnrch 
of  Holy  Gross,  a  gem  of  the  later  Norman 
st^le  which  marked  the  age  of  Homy  de 
Blois,  the  original  founder  of  the  hospital. 
Closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
Winchester  is  the  New  Forest,  with  its 
still  wfld  and  primitive  life,  its  half-wild 
ponies,  or  heath-croppers,  its  herds  of 
swine,  that  feed  u^n  the  acorns  and  beech- 
mast,  and  its  swmeherds,  who  cany  the 
imagination  back  to  tiie  days  of  the  Saxons. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  tract  was  forest 
fh>m  the  earliest  ages,  but  it  acquired  its 
name  as  the  New  Forest  from  uie  addi- 
tions made  to  it  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  laid  waste  aU  the  fertile  settled  spots 
within  a  district  thirty  miles  in  extent,  so 
that  his  deer  might  roam  undisturbed,where 
hamlets,  and  churches,  and  scattered  habi- 
tations had  formerly  stood.  '*  The  scene 
of  William's  greatest  crime,"  writes  the 
historian  of  the  Conquest,  "  was  the  scene 
of  the  heaviest  blows  that  fell  upon  him 
and  his  house;"  and  his  second  son, 
Bichard,  was  cut  off  in  the  New  Forest  by 
a  sudden  and  mysterious  stroke.  Another 
Bichard,  the  natural  son  of  Bobert  Curt- 
hose,  died  by  a  chance  blow  in  the  same 
forest,  and  Uie  well-known  story  of  the 
death  of  Bufus,  with  its  picturesque  acces- 
sories— the  arrow  that  buried  itself  in  the 
tyrant's  breast;  the  flight  of  his  atten- 
({ants ;  the  body  lying  there  among  the 
wild  growth  of  the  forest  till  an  humble 
charcoal-burner  placed  it  on  his  cart  and 
carried  it  to  Winchester — all  this  has  been 
for  ages  a  favourite  morsel  of  English 
history,  and  has  served  over  and  over  again 
''to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  But, 
considering  that  little  more  than  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  between  the  cruelties  of 
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the  first  William  and  the  death  of  the 
second,  it  seems  probable  that  the  death 
of  three  royal  personages  on  the  same  spot 
was  due  neither  to  chimce  nor  to  the  work- 
ings of  a  special  Nemesis,  bat  that  some  of 
the  outlawed  English  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  to  form  a  royal  hnnting- 
gronnd  took  npon  themselves  Uie  functions 
of  an  avenging  Providence. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Forest  region  is 
Ohristehurchy  formerly  known  as  Twyn- 
ham,  from  its  situation  in  the  fork  of  the 
twin  rivers,  the  Stour  and  the  Avon.  Rich 
in  interesting  remains  is  Ghristchurch,  with 
its  castle  keep  and  noble  priory  church,  on 
which  Randolf  Flambard,  who  was  dean 
or  prior  here,  is  said  to  have  tried  his 
'prentice  hand  before  he  raised  his  stately 
cathedral  at  DurhauL  In  its  modem 
aspect,  Ghristchurch  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  gunnin|^  punting,  yachting  fraternity, 
who  &ii  plenty  of  sport  in  its  shallow 
inlets  and  along  the  curving  shores,  where 
soft  muddy  banks,  covered  with  water- 
weeds,  afford  excellent  f ee^Ung-grounds  for 
all  kinds  of  aquatic  birds,  ^en  there  is 
fashionable  Bournemouth  fiurther  to  the 
west,  with  its  pinejgroves  and  warm, 
sunny  sand-barrens.  Following  the  Avon 
upwards,  we  come  to  Bingwood,  not  far 
from  which  the  farm  of  Avon  Tyrrel  recalls 
the  story  of  the  death  of  the  Sed  King, 
and  tiien  to  Fordingbridge  —  both  these 
towns  having  an  ancient  reputation  for 
ales,  as  many  a  sign  up  ana  down  the 
county  still  testifies. 

From  Bingwood,  one  of  the  ancient 
highways  of  the  county  traverses  the  New 
Forest  to  Bomsey,  noted  for  its  noble  old 
minster-like  church,  the  former  church  of 
the  once  loyal  abbey,  the  most  famous 
nannery  in  England,  where  many  Saxon 
ladies  of  royal  blood  and  of  high  degree 
were  educated. 

Romsey  is  upon  the  Anton  river,  more 
properly  the  Test,  for  our  English  way 
of  naming  rivers  or  streams  is  to  call 
them  after  the  place  of  most  importance 
to  or  from  which  they  flow;  tnus  the 
Anton  river  is  simply  the  river  of 
Southampton,  just  as  lower  down  towards 
the  sea  the  great  estuary  is  known  pro- 
saically as  Southampton  Water.  And 
that  reminds  us  that  officially  our  Hamp- 
shire is  still  known  as  the  county  of 
Soathampton,  which  in  its  turn  suggests 
the  onaccountableness  of  naming  the 
county  after  a  mere  seaport,  when  royal 
and  episcopal  Winchester  might  have  been 
expected  to  give  its  name  to  the  district 


But  Southampton  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  early  Saxon  settiement,  perhaps  the 
original  Oerdic's  shore,  that  saw  the  first 
landing  of  the  invaders.  But  the 
Southfunpton  of  to-day  is  just  a  coming 
and  going  place,  where  few  people  stop 
long  enough  to  be  curious  about  its 
history,  ^d  Portsmouth,  although  un- 
doubtedly it  takes  its  name  from  a  great 
Saxon  chief  named  Port,  and  not  from  any 
Welsh  "PorUimawr,"  or  big  water-gate, 
troubles  itself  littie  about  such  old-world 
fables  compared  with  the  latest  ironclad  or 
the  neatest  invention  in  torpedo-boats. 
And  these  are  subjects  altogether  too  large 
for  these  chronicles. 

Things  were  different  in  William  Gilpin's 
time.  The  amiable  discoverer  of  the 
picturesque,  who,  visiting  Portsmouth  about 
the  year  1774,  finds  room  in  a  few  lines  to 
describe  tiie  port  and  its  war-ships.^  "  The 
Eolus  put  us  in  mind  of  that  ill-fated 
adventurer,  Thurot,  and  the  Boyal  George 
brought  to  our  memory  the  defeat  of  Con- 
flans  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay."  Quite  different 
now  are  the  memories  called  up  by  the 
Boyal  George — 

Toll  for  the  brave,  the  brave  that  are  no  more— 

the  centenary  of  whose  loss  was  marked 
by  the  Naval  Exhibition  of  1882.  And  at 
this  date  there  may  be  many  to  whom 
Gilpin's  allusions  are  obscure.  But  they 
refer  to  that  great  year  of  victories, 
1759 — ^tiie  year  of  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
when  it  was  necessary,  according  to 
Horace  Walpole,  to  ask  every  morning 
what  new  victory  there  was,  for  fear  of 
missing  one.  In  that  year  the  French 
fleet  was  almost  destroyed  in  numerous 
engagements,  and  Conflans,  the  French 
admiral,  decisively  beaten  by  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  at  Qoiberon.  Then,  also,  Thurot, 
who  had  attempted  a  landing  in  Ireland, 
was  captured  with  all  his  squadron. 

Now  we  have  only  the  old  Victory 
to  hang  a  memory  upon,  in  whose  dark, 
miserable  cockpit  is  shown  the  place  where 
Nelson  breathed  his  last;  the  laurels  of 
all  the  great  sea-monsters  of  to-day  have 
still  to  he  won« 

What  a  grand  expanse  it  is  that 
meets  the  eye  from  Portsdown,  crowned 
by  its  huge  modem  forts,  that  seem 
designed  for  a  combat  of  giants ;  what  a 
busy  scene  below  in  the  wide  lake-like 
harbour,  with  boats  and  tenders  shooting 
to  and  iro,  and  the  crowd  of  masts  and  sails 
about  Spithead,  and  the  green  shores  of 
Wight  in  the  distance !  Below  lie  Fareham 
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and  Cosham  nesiling  among  the  trees,  and 
the  walls  and  ditches  of  military  Ports- 
moathi  with  fields  and  commons  spread 
out  like  a  map,  while  westwards  the  oat- 
skirts  of  the  New  Forest  hang  like  a 
doad  oyer  mingled  sea  and  land.  North- 
wards a  rich  country  of  parks  and  wood- 
lands meets  the  view,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  forest  of  Bere,  and  far  to  the  east 
the  graceful  spire  of  Chichester  minster 
rises  above  the  horizon. 

Pleasant,  too,  is  the  crossing  on  a  fine 
breezy  day  from  Soathsea  to  Gowes,  when 
we  thread  our  way  among  the  huge  iron- 
clads, encompassea  by  a  cloud  of  sails  of 
every  size  and  shape — the  huge  spread  of 
canvas  of  the  racmg  yachts ;  the  modest 
lug  of  the  little  fishm^-yawl.  But  the 
sunny,  beautiful  island,  with  its  silver  sands 
and  delightftd  coves,  and  romantic  drives, 
has  been  too  happy  to  have  had  much 
histoiy.  And  it  hias  little  to  show  in  relics 
of  the  past  —  a  few  Henrv  the  Eighth 
castles  at  various  points  of  the  coast,  a 
priory  or  two  (Quom  Abbey  to  wit) 
occupied  as  country  mansions,  and  the 
foundations  of  some  Roman  villa  to  remind 
us  that  the  beauties  oi  Wight  were  even  in 
those  remote  times  known  and  appreciated. 

Andyet  Garisbrookmustnotbe  forgotten, 
the  central  point  of  historic  interest  in  the 
island  ever  since  530,  when  Cerdic  and 
Gynric  gained  Wihtland  and  slew  many 
men  on  W ihtgarabyrig.  From  this  rather 
lenethy  name  we  get  Carisbrook,  which 
ougnt  rather  to  be  called  Garisberg,  as 
there  is  no  brook  about  the  premises,  the 
castle  being  supplied  by  a  well  of  immense 
depth  and  unknown  antiquity. 

The  chief  interest  of  Carisbrook  is,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  imprisonment  of 
Charles  the  First  The  melancholy  ruins 
of  Carisbrook  may  dwell  in  the  memory 
as  a  fit  scene  for  the  last  weary,  troubled 
days  of  the  unfortunate  King. 

When  Charles  made  his  escape  from 
Hampton  Court  his  course  was  naturally 
towards  the  west,  where  his  friends  and 
adherents  were  most  plentiful  He  might 
have  escaped  to  France  without  much 
difficulty,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  tliat  his  cause  was  really  hopeless.  At 
first  he  concealed  himself  at  Tichfield 
House,  near  Fareham,  the  seat  of  the 
Wriothesleys.  And  from  Tichfield,  moved 
by  one  of  those  fatal  impulses  which  were 
urging  him  step  by  step  to  his  doom,  he 
resolved  to  surrender  mmself  to  Colonel 
Hammond,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.    Now,  Hammond  was  the  nephew 


of  the  King's  S^vourite  chaplain,  and 
Charles  had  every  hope  that  he  would  deal 
favourably  with  him.  But  the  Colonel 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  patriot 
Hampden,  and  his  interest  was  bound  up 
with  the  party  of  the  Parliament  Still, 
Charles  was  treated  with  all  respect,  and 
conducted  to  the  island,  and  to  its  royal 
castle,  rather  as  a  guest  tlum  a  prisoner. 
And  here  his  friends  had  constant  access 
to  him,  and  again  he  might  have  escaped 
had  his  mind  been  resolved  that  way.  It 
is  said  that  everything  had  been  arranged 
one  ni^ht;  his  friends  waitine  outside, 
horses  m  readiness,  and  a  vessel  lying  off 
the  coast  But  he  was  unable  to  squeeze 
himself  between  the  bars  of  his  windows, 
and  gave  up  the  attempt  Had  his  heart 
gone  firsts  we  may  imagine  that  through 
that  window,  or  some  other,  the  King 
would  have  won  his  way ;  but^  perhaps, 
at  that  moment  it  struck  him  that  it  was 
not  a  dienified  thing  for  a  monarch  to 
fiy  from  his  kingdom  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  so  he  remained.  And,  reallv, 
thmgs  seemed  about  to  take  a  favourable 
turn.  The  Parliament  was  ready  to  come 
to  terms  with  him ;  some  treaty  had  been 
actually  arraneed.  Cromwell  was  in  the 
north,  where  the  Scotch  were  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  although  the  last  efforts  of  the 
BoyaUsts  in  Enghnd  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  capture  of  Colchester,  yet  the  Parlia- 
ment, senously  alarmed  at  the  overbearing 
power  of  theur  army,  might  well  look  to 
the  King  to  redress  ttie  balanoe. 

Charles  removed  from  Carisbrook  to 
Newport,  and  here  carried  on  his  negotia- 
tions as  a  high  contracting  power.  A^ain 
he  might  have  escaped,  but  he  had  given 
his  word  to  those  in  charge  of  him,  and  he 
refrained.  And  then,  towards  the  end  of 
November,  a  sudden  change  came  over  the 
scene.  Cromwell  had  returned,  all  oppo- 
sition crushed.  The  army  was  in  motion. 
Fairfax  threw  out  strong  corps  towards  the 
west  Colonel  Hammond,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  too  favourable  to  the  Kins, 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  general  at  head- 
quarters, soldiers  were  landed  on  the  island, 
the  guards  were  doubled,  every  post  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  rigid  of  Cromwell's 
officers.  And,  from  his  lodgings  in  New- 
port, the  King  was  removed  to  a  rigorous 
confinement  in  Hurst  Castle;  and  hence 
his  course  was  fixed,  to  his  tnal  at  West- 
minster and  his  execution  at  Whitehall 

A  miserable  place  of  imprisonment  most 
Hurst  Castle  have  been,  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  melancholy  sea,  for  King  Charleses 
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last  widfcry  days,  but  not  without  healthy 
features,  u  we  may  judge  from  the  long  im- 
prisonment  there  of  Father  Atkinson,  who 
— ^it  seems  incredible,  but'  iis  recorded  in 
local  annab — was  confined  in  the  castle  for 
more  than  thirty  years  for  some  offence 
against  the  laws  directed  against  Papists, 
and  who  died  there  in  1729 — in  (George 
the  Second's  reign,  under  Walpole's  govem- 
ment — aged  seventy-four.  Perhaps  he  had 
grown  too  much  accustomed  to  his  pr&on 
to  care  to  leave  it,  and  was  kept  &ere  out 
of  charity.  And  if  he  had  been  fond  of 
fishing  and  boating,  and  on  good  terms 
with  the  Grovemment,  perhaps  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  enough,  with  anin  now 
and  then  to  Lymington  or  Beaulieu  Abbey, 
with  its  charming  prospects  and  andent 
monastic  associations. 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long  in  thia 
comer  of  the  county,  and  must  make  a 
rapid  flight  to  its  northern  border,  where 
Highelere  lies  among  the  hills — noted  hills 
in  former  days,  as  camps  and  entrench- 
niente  defending  every  crest  and  mount 
are  there  to  testify.  And  a  wQd,  picturesque 
country  it  is  all  tiie  way  to  Silchester — the 
Pompei!  of  Hampshire  as  somebody  has 
called  it;  really  a  marvellous  remain  stand- 
ing there  in  the  lonely  countrv,  with  walls, 
and  towers,  and  the  green  banks  of  an 
amphitheatre  close  by.  Here  intelligent 
excavations  have  been  carried  on,  and 
there  is  a  museum  on  the  spot^  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  relics  of  the  former  dwellers  in 
the  prosperous  town,  which  with  its  baths, 
its  forum,  its  shops,  it  well-warmed  villas, 
and  weU-paved  streets,  might  compare  not 
unfavourably  with  a  Hampshire  town  of 
the  present  day. 

Crossing  the  country  towards  Basing- 
stoke, we  pass  a  snug  and  pleasant  seat 
called  The  Vine — a  name  which  has  a 
modem  sound,  but  which  really  is  very 
ancient — Camden  says,  from  a  vineyard 
made  by  the  Romans,  which  is  lUcely 
enoudi,  but  xrdAi  be  more  satisfactorily 
estabudied.  In  ^asin^toke,  the  most  con- 
spicuous monument  is  the  ruined  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cemetery,  that  really  dates  bom  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  chapel  of  a  guud 
of  the  period  which  embraced  the  education 
of  thejpoor  amongst  its  objects.  And  thus 
the  tower  of  the  diapel  has  a  winding  stair 
which  led  into  a  chamber  fitted  for  a 
rerident-master,  who  might  also  be  the 
fcaii  chaplain.  The  Basingstoke  Canal, 
mdeed,  may  be  classed  among  the  ancient 
monuments,  although  baroly  a  century  old 


-so  quiet  and    deserted  it  seems,  and 
likely  soon  to  give  up  business  altogether. 

Old  Baung  is  interesting,  with  a 
great  circular  entrenchment  which  pro- 
bably existed  before  the  castle,  and  has 
lasted  longer  than  the  perishing  stones  of 
that  Basing  House  which  held  out  so  long 
and  so  gaSantlj  for  King  Charl^.  John 
Paulet,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  lord  of 
Basing,  headed  the  defence.  Piovisions 
ran  short,  and  Colonel  Gage  marched  from 
Oxford  on  a  raiding  expedition  to  relieve 
the  place.  He  succeeded  in  waylaying 
enough  of  the  enemy's  supplies  to  pro- 
vision the  place;  but  the  siege  was  reformed 
with  greater  strictness,  and  soon  provisions 
were  short  asain  in  the  garrison^'  Thia 
time  the  reliei  was  to  be  attempted  by  a 
thousand  horsemen,  who,  riding  through 
the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  with  each  a  bag 
of  provisions  in  his  saddle,  should  fling 
their  burden  within  reach  of  the  ffarrison, 
and  ride  away  again.  The  old  soldiers  of 
the  period  were  full  of  such  whimsical 
devices,  and  this  one  might  have  answered 
veij  well;  but  when  the  gallant'  band 
amved  near  Basing,  thev  found  that  the 
sie^  had  been  raised,  and  the  enemy  had 
retired  to  winter  quarters.  After  that, 
Cromwell  directed  the  siege,  and  it  was 
taken  by  storm  in  1645— wording  fine 
plundenng  to  the  Independent  soldiers. 

Cromwell  had  certainly  a  fine  gift  in  the 
way  of  destraotion,  and  what  he  had 
broken  it  was  hard  to  put  together,  again. 
The  Paulets  abandoned  the  tacAc,  and  made 
their  chief  residence  at  Hackwood  Park, 
formerly  a  mere  dependency  of  Basing. 
One  of  their  successors,  become  Duke  of 
Bolton,  enlivened  the  annals  of  the  peenkge 
by  his  mairiage  with  the  actress,  Lavinia 
Fenton,  the  celebrated  Pdly  Peachum  of 
The  Beggar's  Opera* 

We  cannot  leave  Hampshire  without  a 
dinise  of  Selbome,  the  home  of  Gilbert 
White,  lying  in  its  pleasant  secluded  valley 
— perhaps  more  secluded  now  than  even  in 
the  time  of  its  worthy  historian.  A  later 
naturalist,  the  much  regretted  Frank 
Bucklakid,  visiting  the  place  in  1875,  dis- 
covered an  old  lady,  ninety-three  years  of 
age,  who  remembered  Gilbert  White,  "  a 
quiet  old  gentleman  with  old-fashioned 
sayings,"  who  used  to  keep  a  locust  that 
crawled  about  the  garden.  On  further 
consideration,  the  oldlady  agreed  that  the 
locust  was  a  tortoise. 

Selbome  lies  on  the  skirts  of  Woolmer 
Forest^  and  Gilbert  White  describes  the 
dr^g  of  Woolmer  pond;  whioh|  according 
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to  the  general  tradition  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, WBB  held  to  contain  a  great  treasora 
Thoa  when  the  mnddy  bottom  became  dry, 
the  villagen  in  great  numbers  began  a 
search,  which  was  not  altogether  unre- 
warded. Great  stores  of  copper  coins  were 
found,  layers  upon  layers  as  if  bass  full 
had  been  emptied  there.  The  finders 
sold  what  they  could  to  the  gentry  and 
virtuosi;  the  rest  became  current  coin, 
and  passed  for  farthings  at  the  petty  shopa 
A  strange  fate  for  the  coinage  of  Garausius 
and  Allectus. 

AFTER  THE  RAIN. 

All  day  above  the  tired  earth  had  lain, 
Huelen  and  grey,  the  funezvl  pall  of  doud; 

All  day  the  suaden  sweepe  of  chiUin^  rain, 
Had  broken,  fitful,  from  the  lowering  shroud; 

All  day  the  dreary  sobbing  of  the  breeze, 

Had  sounded  sadly  from  the  yellowing  trees. 

At  onoe  the  wailing  wind  rose  high  and  higher, 
Rousing  to  flash  and  foam  the  sullen  sea ; 

And  the  great  forest,  like  a  giant  lyre, 
Echoed  the  keynote  of  the  harmony ; 

It  furled  the  olouds  before  it  like  a  tent, 

And,  lo !  the  sunshine  dazzled  from  the  rent. 

And  all  the  wet  world  gladdened  to  the  ray. 
As  tear-dimmed  eyes  gleam  to  a  loving  word ; 

Answering  its  call  out-laughed  the  weary  day, 
Ab  a  fond  slave  springs  joyful  to  her  lord. 

Forgotten  ohill  and  darkness,  doubt  and  fear. 

"  Absent,  I  droop— I  joy,  for  thou  art  here  1 " 

UNIVERSITT  MEN  AND  EAST 
LONDON  EXHIBITIONS. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
"East  London  Industrial  Exhibition" 
except  its  size  and  the  manner  of  its  open- 
ing. I  have  seen  in  country  towns  thmgs 
of  tiie  same  kind,  in  whicn  some  of  the 
exhibits  showed  oleverer  mechanical  inven- 
tion and  greater  technical  skill ;  but  then 
they  had  no  more  illustrious  patron  than 
the  parson,  or,  perhaps,  the  mayor.  This 
Whitechapel  exhibition  was  opened  by  a 
real  Princess,  with  all  the  glory  of  buntmg, 
and  poles  wrapped  in  red  cloth,  and  street 
mottoes,  such  as  ''Welcome  our  arts  to 
view,"  and  ''  More  arts,  more  peace,  more 
royal  visits  to  the  East;"  and  its  stalls  were 
kept  by  real  peeresses. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  to 
pet  the  East  End.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect 
He  is  always  either  presiding  at  costers' 
donkey  races,  or  pouring  out  the  coffee 
at  cabmen's  free  oreakfasts,  or  showing 
in  some  such  way  how  he  is  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  East  Ender  is  a  man 
and  a  brother.  Money,  too,  one  great  test 
of  sympathy,  certainly  is  not  wanting.  All 
the  summer  through  it  pours  in  to  enable 
batches  of  school-children  to  get  a  few 


hours'  romping  in  Eppin^  Forest,  or,  if  the 
managers  are  very  ambitious,  under  the 
Bushey  Park  chestnuts.  Sometimes  there 
is  something  much  better  at  the  end  of  the 
drive — a  happy  afternoon  under  the  trees 
on  somebody^s  suburban  lawn,  wiUi 
cakes,  and  firuit,  and  a  hot  cup  of  tea, 
and  welcome  and  sympathy,  without 
patronising  fussiness,  from  the  lady  of  the 
housa  Some  of  the  money  is  q>ent  in  what 
strikes  me  as  the  very  best  way  possible — 
half-a^ozen  siddy  cmldren  are  caught  and 
sent  down  to  one  of  tiiose  many  East 
Coast  watering-places  that  the  railway  com- 
pany is  always  finding  out,  or  else  to  some 
healthy  village  not  too  far  from  town. 
Here  they  are  allowed  to  run  wild  for  ten 
days  or  so,  of  course  with  someone  to  look 
after  them,  enjoying,  as  no  children  could 
except  those  whose  ordinary  view  of  Nature 
is  limited  to  the  things  in  uie  greengrocers' 
shops,  the  wonders  of  the  fields  or  the 
shore.  For  many  a  little  one,  brought  up 
in  a  London  cout,  such  a  change  means 
the  difference  between  growing  up  healthy, 
or  blighted  and  unable  to  bear  the 
stress  of  life.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  out  wiUi  them  can  imagine  the 
joy  to  East  End  children  of  seeing  wild- 
flowers  in  the  fields,  and  trees  really  green 
and  fresh,  and  listening  to  the  hum  of 
bees,  and  to  all  the  otiier  sounds  of  which, 
through  use,  the  country  child  thinks 
nothing.  Their  love  of  flowers  is  pathetia 
Years  ago  I  was  helping  in  a  Stepney 
Sunday-school ;  a  teacher  was  triumphantly 
despoiling  a  nine-year-old  urchin  of  a  long, 
limp  potato-haulm.    The  boy,  with  tears, 

frotested:  "Please,  sir,  it's  a  flau-er." 
'rowling  around  the  night  before,  he  had 
picked  it  up  and  treasured  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  dull  mauve  blossoms. 

Far  too  rarely,  too,  the  country  is  opened 
to  older  people,  convalescents  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  just  lived  long  enough  to  find 
that  life  is  very,  very  hard,  wheth^  it 
means  slop-worl^  or  clerk's  work  and 
general  drudgery  in  a  sixth -rate  offioei 
Such  ^ple  get  knocked  up;  and  if  not 
taken  in  hand  kindly  and  judidously,  they 
sink,  and  are  seldom  successfully  pulled  up 
again.  To  send  them  down  into  the  country, 
to  treat  them  like  brothers  and  sisters  when 
they  are  there,  is  a  work  needing  not 
money  onlv,  but  tact  and  discrimination. 
As  one  looks  at  the  many  country  houses 
lying  empty,  one  thinks  it  might  be  done 
much  more  extensively.  Here  is  a  squire 
with  three  "Halls."  His  father  was  a 
great  land-buyer;  and  he,  a  great  game- 
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preserver,  makes  his  land  pay,  despite  the 
fall  in  rents,  with    pheasants,  and   par- 
tridges, and   rabbits.     That   is  why  he 
cannot  let    the    two    houses    in   which 
he  does  not  live — because  he  will  not  let 
the  occupiers    have  the    shooting    of   a 
single  acre,  and  few  men  care  to  live  seven 
miles  from  a  station,  boxed   up  within 
garden  walls,  with  their  nearest  neighbour 
(not  counting  the  parson)  nearly  as  far 
away  as  the  railroaii    But  if  only  Mr. 
Shooter  Moneybags  would,  for  a  conside- 
ration, let  his  house  for  the  summer  and 
antomn  to  a  committee,  who  would  put  a 
matron   there    and    a   couple    of    stout 
servants,  and  would  send  down,  month 
and  month  about,  batches  of  a  dozen  or  so 
worn-out   shop-rirls,    and   board -school 
teachers,  and  makers  of  ulsters  for  four- 
pence  halfpenny  each — Mr.  Lowell's 

Motherless  girls,  whose  fingers  thin 
Feebly  push  from  them  want  and  sin— 

what  a  blessing  these  empty  houses,  now 
some  of  them  actually  tumbling  down  for 
want  of  repairs,  might  be  to  the  East  End  1 
There  are  empty  halls  enough  in  Norfolk 
alone  to  furnish  quite  as  many  "  Homes  of 
Best  "for  both  sexes — for  I  would  open  half 
of  them  to  clerks,  and  warehousemen,  and 
such  like — as  would  suffice  for  a  beginning; 
and,  once  begun,  I  am  sure  the  pkm  would 
be  widely  adopted. 

K  But  it  is  in  winter  that  the  East  End 
puts  its  hand  deepest  into  the  pockets 
of  the  West.      Then   people  swarm   in 
from  all  sides;   there  is  so  much  going 
in    the  way  of    flannel,  and    soup,  and 
firing,  that — as  in   some  country  towns 
where  there  are  many  doles — room-rent 
rises,  and  lodgers  get  packed  to  overcrowd- 
ing.    Every  l^y  who  can  give  gives ;  for 
all  know  that  a  dock-labourer's  life  is  a 
hard  one.    ''He  gets  half-a-crown  three 
days  a  week,  and  a  bad  cold  the  rest^"  is 
as'^near  the  truth  as  possible.    And  then, 
if  before  the  strike  which  drove  shipbuild- 
ing to  the  Clyde  the  labourer  was  a  diip- 
wright,  earning  high  wages,  the  precarious 
existence  is  all  the  harder  to  bear.    Such 
Bnfierera  are,  of  course,  the  few,  the  loafers 
far  outnumber  them ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
parsons  and  charity  oiganisers  alike  is  to 
seeSthat  they  do  not  he^  the  undeserving. 
For  years  this  petting  has  been  going 
on.       People  who  foreet  that  there  are 
slams  and  poverty  at  tneir  own  doors — ^in 
Pimlico,  and  round  Lisson  Grove  and  St 
Anne's,   Soho,  and  in  the  courts  off  St 
Martin's  Lane,  and  (not  to  speak  of  Seven 
Dials)     in  the  very  next  street  to   the 


British  Museum,  send  their  money  East- 
ward. Things  are  so  different  from  what 
they  were  when  young  Mr.  Heckf ord  and 
his  wife  founded  that  *<  Small  Star  in  the 
East"  for  sick  children,  and  he,  with  few 
but  Edward  Denison  to  cheer  him,  actually 
broke  his  heart  at  the  work.  The  "  Star  " 
now  shines  with  the  added  lustre  of  royal 
patronage ;  has  become,  in  fact,  a  star  of 
the  very  first  magnitude;  wlule,  as  for 
district  visiting,  it  is  taken  in  hand  by 
officers  of  the  Guards,  young  Fellows  of 
colleges,  «  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men," 
and  with  the  best  possible  result 

But  the  Exhibition  f  Well,  I  hope  the 
exhibitors  will  not  be  too  proud  of  what 
they  have  sent,  and  will  be  trained  by 
what  they  see  at  Mr^.  Bamett's  conver- 
saziones, and  her  husband's  loan-picture 
exhibitions,  to  a  truer  feeling  for  colour. 
Patchwork  quilts  are  all  very  well,  but 
they  look  less  natural  and  more  gaxish  on 
a  drill-room  wall  than  on  a  cottage-bed. 
One  of  them,  made  by  a  soldier  in  India,  is 
quite  a  work  of  art,  with  camels,  and  ships, 
and  the  Government  House  at  Cidcutta ; 
but  then,  as  art,  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing what  the  native,  who  blends  ms  colours 
so  carefully,  would  think  of  it,  and  of  the 
wool-work  pictures  by  a  brewer's-drayman, 
and  of  the  "  Model  of  a  College,"  built  up 
in  stiff,  solid  wool-work,  green  edged  with 
red,  like  a  Chinese  pagoia,  of  which  its 
architect^  a  plasterer,  says,  ''It  will  stand 
as  long  as  an  ordinary-built  house,"  and 
which  he  is  so  delighted  with  l^t  he 
means  to  keep  it  for  himself,  warning  off 
possible  purchasers  with  the  notice  "the 
price  is  eighty  guineaa" 

I  hope  no  Hindoo  visitor  will  look  on 
these,  and  others  like  them,  as  samples  of 
Engluh  taste,  and  (when  he  gets  nome) 
persuade  his  countrymen  to  give  up  their 
own  graceful  designs  and  try  to  imitate  us. 
This  IS  a  real  danger;  it  threatens  to  vul- 
garise Japanese  art ;  and  Mrs.  EJng,  bi  her 
very  interesting  Civilian's  Wife  in  India, 
says  the  German  missionaries,  sood, 
honest  souls,  but  without  a  partide  of 
taste,  are  ousting  the  fine  native  em- 
broidery, and  tea<ming  in  their  schools  the 
most  commonplace  Berlin  wool-work;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  she  saw  in  the  boudoirs  of 
several  go-ahead  Baboo's  wives,  ladies  who 
have  hfui  some  European  training,  such 
frightful  antimacassars  and  hideous  home- 
miMe  mats  and  rugs  as  would  drive  an 
esthete  out  of  the  room. 

Crude  colour  and  showy  ornament  seem 
the  East  Ender's  idea  of  what  is  pretty  and 
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becoming;  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  i% 
for  the  great  thing  in  that  neighbourhood 
is  to  light  up  dingy  rooms  amid  grimy  sur- 
roundings. Still,  things  can  be  bright  and 
attractive  and  vet  artistic ;  only  one  needs 
to  be  educated  m>  to  them,  and  this  the 
men  at  Toynbee  Hall  have  taJsen  in  hand  to 
do.  I  wonder  whether,  supposing  this  East 
End  Exhibition  becomes  a  yearly  affair^ 
we  shall,  owing  to  Toynbee  influence,  note 
a  yearly  improvement  Some  of  the  most 
flaunting  tnings  are  sure  to  be  left 
unsold,  no  matter  how  eager  visitors 
are  to  follow  the  Princess^  example, 
and  take  the  best  way  of  encouraging 
exhibitors  by  buying  exhibits.  Oueht  not 
the  Toynbee  men  to  buy  some  of  these, 
and  therewith  form  a  museum  which  xnaj 
show  gradual  progress  f  How  nice  if  that 
poor  mshwoman,  for  instance,  who  out  of 
shavings  and  reftise  wax  made  the  trophy 
which  she  calls  "  the  Elements  of  Ireland, 
could  be  educated  up — and  seemingly  the 
task  would  not  be  a  hard  one — to  true 
art&tic  feeling.  And  if  the  maker  of  tbat 
wonderful  fern-case,  with  Ikht-blue  per- 
forated zinc  top,  and  pink  (^ass  globes  at 
the  comers,  could  be  taught  that  adapta- 
tion to  its  purpose  is  in  everything  the 
first  essential  of  beauty.  I  do  not  Know 
what  to  say  about  shell-work;  it  is  ais 
popular  at  the  East  End  as  it  is  amons 
some  savage  tribea  Here  is  a  grand 
flower-stanf— the  pots  sunk  in  shell-covered 
cases,  surmounting  a  shell  ^otto  of  three 
arches ;  swans  float  on  lookmg-glass  in  the 
centre  one ;  under  each  side  arch  a  china^ 
ware  dog  keeps  a  look-out  for  intruders. 
Of  shells,  too,  not  as  art,  but  as  natural 
history,  there  is  quite  a  good  collection, 
scientifically  arrangedy  exhibited  by  a 
relieving-omcor.  I  was  glad  to  recognise 
the  fresh-water  mussel  and  several  other 
English  kinds;  but  I  diould  have  preferr^ 
the  whole  collection  to  be  English,  with 
legible  notices  of  where  each  species  was 
picked  up.  The  same  exhibitor  shows 
coins,  and  medals  (some  very  rare),  and 
tokens,  I  think  I  saw  among  tnem  a 
bawbee  such  as  one  used,  when  I  was 
a  child,  to  get  occasionally  in  a  handful 
of  halfpence,  idik  its  St  Andrew  on  his 
cross  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
thistle  and  ''Nemo  me  impune  lacesset," 
Here  is  a  little  ebony  casket,  with  silver 
ornaments  made  out  of  a  sinenoe  and  a 
threepenny-piece.  Lito  it  fit  a  box  of 
dice,  a  chessboard  and  men,  and  dittp 
draughts,  and  a  cribba^e-board. .  It  was 
all  wrought  oa  the  exhibitor's  own  lathe. 


and,  with  its  microscopic  lock  and  key, 
has  evidently  made  a  great  impression  on 
Mr.  M'Laglen,  the  worthy  director  and 
secretaiy,  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  such  exhibitions.  It  would 
be  a  dainty  present  for  Queen  Mab,  if 
her  maiestv  ever  indulges  in  human 
games  of  skul  and  chance. 

Then  there  is  a  picture-frame  ''of  a 
hundred  pieces,  put  together" — says  the 
i^ud  exhibitor — "without  a  single  nail." 
He  has  not  heard  of  the  bishcnrs  throne 
in  Exeter  Cathedral,  from  which  nails 
are  equally  excluded.  A  policeman  values 
at  four  pounds  an  inlaid  table  of  one 
thousand  and  forty-four  pieces,  the  work 
of  four  years.  He  has  the  tender  feelings 
usually  attributed  to  his  ''cloth";  and 
refuses  to  sell  at  any  price  a  workbox, 
the  top  of  which  looks  like  the  table  in 
miniature.  But  what  is  his  table  com- 
pared with  that  shown  by  an  ex-sailor 
of  H.M.  Highflyer,  and  containing  three 
thousand  pieces  ?  A  carpenter  in  Uie  first 
year  after  his  apprenticeship  shows  a 
chifibnier,  and  is  careful  to  inform  you  that 
it  took  bim  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
hours.  Men  used  not  to  think  so  much  of 
hours  in  the  old  time.  Did  Grinling 
Gibbons,  I  wonder,  count  all  the  time  he 
spent  on  his  wonderful  birds  and  fruit  % 
Or  the  old  men  who  carved  the  angels  and 
bishops  and  star-bosses  in  the  heavy  oak 
roofs  of  the  East  Anglian  churches,  oonld 
they  have  told  to  an  hour  how  long  the 
work  had  taken  tiiem  i 

Well,  there  are  needlework  fsathers 
— misplaced  labour,  when  the  Burmese 
or  South  American  way  of  making  real 
feather  ornaments  is  so  much  better; 
patchwork  cushions  and  ditto  dressiiig- 
gowns ;  tea-cosies,  models  of  ships  and  of 
churches,  a  set  of  furniture  in  coal,  a  tin 
violin  and  dulcimer  (I  should  not  like  to 
be  that  man's  neighbour) ;  a  lot  of  things 
done-  by  the  well-known  George  Yard 
Ba^ed  School;  a  carpenter's  shop  from 
pr.Bamardo's,  with  the  boys  hard  at  work 
in  it;  stuffed  birds  and  beasts;  a  boy's 
"stage,"  such  as  we  used  to  show  The 
Wooden  Horse  and  Timour  the  Tartar  in 
when  I  was  a  child ;  and  an  ingenious  way 
of  using  up  broken  crockery  by  beating  it 
small,  and  making  it  into  mosaic  pictore- 
framea  I  was  most  struck  with  the  work  of 
that  almost  fiugerless  cripple,  whose  photo- 
graph is  placed  beside  his  exhibit.  So  much 
better, for  him  to  be  amusing  hunself  and 
others  with  quiet,  useful  industry,  than, 
like  a  cripple  of  my  boyish  days,  enforcing 
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alms  as  he  rattled  along  the  streets  on  a 
board  supported  on  four  small  wheela 

What  astonished  me  was  the  fewness  of 
the  working  models  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions, such  as  the  endless  wheel  that  draws 
up  water  if  you  put  in  a  penny ;  the  coal- 
pit whose  buckets  ascend  and  descend 
under  the  same  stimulus.  Why,  I  have 
never  seen  a  Midland  workmen's  exhibition 
without  them,  and  half-a-dozen  like  them. 
They  are  here,  happily,  replaced  by  a 
"patent  apparatus  for  actuating  ships' 
pumps  by  heavy  pendulums  ";  by  a  patent 
grain-elevator,  and  ditto  cinder-eofter. 

And,  now,  what  is  the  good  of  such  an 
Exhibition?  Why,  maimy  to  show  the 
East  Enders,  who  nock  in  to  see  what  their 
friends  have  done,  how  much  better  it  is  to 
spend  your  idle  time  in  making  something, 
even  if  (like  a  sailor  who  sends  a  bit  of 
carving)  you  have  nothing  but  a  pocket- 
knife  to  do  it  with,  than  to  be  boozing 
beer  or  whisky.  The  fife-and-drum  bands 
(the  Bev.  Osborne  Jaj's,  and  Dr.  Bamardo's, 
and  that  of  the  H  division  of  police  among 
them),  some  of  which  are  almost  always 
playing,  show  the  youngsters  that  there's 
sometmng  livelier  to  be  had  in  the  way  of 
amusement  tiian  toss-penny.  And  the 
grand  ladies  who,  born  two  o'clock 
onwards,  diligently  preside  at  the  stalls, 
are  a  lesson  to  Mana  Hann,  and  so,  in- 
directly, to  'Any,  that  taste  in  dress  does 
not  consist  in  loud  colours,  and  costumes 
that  exaggerate  even  the  fashion-books.  It 
must  have  been  startling  to  the  East  Ender 
to  see  Countesses,  and  even  a  Marchioness, 
so  plainly  attired  that  nothing  they  had  on 
called  for  observation.  The  refreshment- 
stall,  again,  is  full  of  teaching  for  others 
besides  the  working-maa  To  hun  it  proves 
the  superiority  of  tea  and  coffee,  for  the 
hard  work  of  going  through  a  bit  of  sight- 
seeing on,  over  beer  or  spirits.  To  his 
''friends  and  patrons"  it  shows  how 
thoroughly  tea  and  coffee  are  appreciated, 
if  thev  are  ^ood  as  well  as  cheap  and  are 

Jrovided  amid  clean,  cheerful  surroundings, 
t  is  not  so  in  most  coffee-taverns.  In  a 
country  town  the  coffee-tavern  is  generally 
the  frowsiest  shop  of  all,  with  a  does-npt- 
pay-its-ejq>enses,  cannot-get-in-the-sub- 
scriptions  sort  of  look  about  it  The  best 
ooffee-tavems  I  have  ever  been  in  were  in 
Dublin.  Theywere  cleaner  than  the  London 
ones,  and  the  drinks  were  distinctly  better. 
You  cannot  compete  with  the  public-house, 
unless  you  learn  of  the  Russians  how  to 
keep  the  "  samovar "  always  hot^  and  yet 
not  to  serve  ud  stale  boiled  tea. 


^  Well,  I  was  delighted  with  the  Exhibi- 
tion, not  for  what  it  exhibited,  but  for 
what  it  promised.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to 
think  that  it  was  appreciated,  and  that  so 
many  East  Enders  thought  it  worth  three- 
pence to  see  the  great  ladies  at  their  stalls, 
that  the  takings  for  a  day  which  does  not 
begin  till  two  p.m.  have  averaged  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Whitechapel,  too,  has  cer- 
tainly grown  sweeter,  without  losing  that 
cosmopolitan  flavour  which  makes  it  the 
raciest  of  our  suburbs.  It  has  three  rail- 
way-stations, one  at  East  and  one  at  West 
Aldgate,  one  next  door  to  the  Exhibition 
itself;  and  yet,  despite  this  and  all  the 
overflowing  charity  which  I  spoke  of  at  the 
beginning,  I  am  sure  there  are  thousands 
who  will  go  to  the  South  Kensington  show 
as  matter  of  course,  but  who  will  never 
even  have  heard  of  this  East  London  Ex- 
hibition. Still,  a  good  many  have  heard 
of  it ;  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  did  not  visit  the  far  East  for 
nothing;  and  their  coming  will  help  to 
draw  East  and  West  closer  together.  That 
is  what  is  wanted,  not  mere  money  help, 
but  intelligent  sympathy ;  just  what  life  at 
Toynbee  Hall,  in  fact^  is  teaching  Univer- 
sity men  to  giva 

For  Toynbee  Hall  and  the  buildings 
connected  with  it  form  a  '*  residential 
dub,"  where  eleven  Oxford  men,  three 
Cambridge  men,  and  one  Edinburgh  man 
live  just  off  Commercial  Street  in  what, 
when  the  red-brick  has  lost  its  freshness, 
will  look  like  a  very  small  college  spirited 
away  from  one  of  our  universitiea  They 
have  their  dining-hall,  which  is  also  a 
library,  and  is  open  at  night  as  a  free 
reading-room  for  the  neighbourhood  Their 
"common"  or  "combination"  room  is  let  by 
day  to  the  School  Board,  for  examining 
pupil •  teachers  in;  at  night  it  is  used 
for  lectures,  readings,  and  so  on.  Here 
Professor  Gardiner  lectures  on  History; 
Lieutenant  Waghom  on  Light ;  Mr.  Fye 
on  Fhysiolo^ ;  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  on  the 
Belation  of  Labour  and  Capital  This  is 
the  very  best  of  teaching — far  better  than 
Oxonians  and  Cantabs  get  from  their  tutors 
at  some  colleges  that  I  could  name — 
brought  to  the  East  Enders'  very  doors, 
Then  there  are  lighter  subjects— one  man 
reads  (I  was  told)  Pickwick  and  In 
Memoriam  on  alternate  evenings,  and  finds 
the  mixture  answer  veiy  well — "it  gives 
him  such  a  range."  True,  when  one 
thinks  of  it,  for  intelligent  lads  all  culture 
lies  between  tiie  two,  and  these  lads,  who 
have   been    pupil-teaching   all  day,  are 
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intelligent;  and  through  them,  thtu  in- 
flaenced,  we  maybe  sure  a  great  deal  more 
than  culture  *'  filters  down. 

The  ''men's"  rooms  are  furnished  ac- 
cording to  individual  taste;  some  very 
simply,  but  none  ascetically;  some  with 
the  usual  knickknacks  of  an  art-Ioying 
bachelor's  room.  Most  of  them  are  about 
their  own  work  during  the  day,  helping, 
but  not  necessarily  so,  in  the  various  even- 
ing classes.  And  what  a  glorious  life  for 
a  clerk  in  a  Government  office,  compared 
with  the  dreary  round  of  small  fashionable 
society  to  which  he  is  too  often  condemned ! 
If  he  has  day-leisure,  he  can  (as  some  of 
these  Toynbee  men  do)  act  as  voluntary 
School  Board  visitor,  about  the  most  usefm 
task  a  man  can  undertake,  for  it  brings 
independent  opinion  to  bear  where  it  is  so 
much  needed ;  or  as  school-manager;  or  as 
poor-law  guardian;  or  as  visitor  for  the 
Charity  Organisation.  At  any  rate,  at  nighty 
twice  a  week  or  so,  he  can  have  his 
''  class,"  making  them  feel  as  if  they  were 
at  a  fHendly  soiree,  and  really  enjoying 
himself  far  more  than  he  could  do  in  rush- 
ing from  one  At  Home  to  another,  ex- 
changing silly  nothings  with  men  and 
women  for  whom  he  cares  as  little  as  they 
care  for  him.  I  wonder  if  the  working  East 
Ender  has  the  entree  of  that  simple,  yet 
most  elegant  drawing-room,  with  its  deep 
gilt  moulding  round  the  ceiling,  its  high 
leather  dado,  its  Chinese  wall-pictures,  and 
cane  settees  1  I  am  sure  Toynbee  Hall  has 
been  taking  note  of  this  Exhibition,  and 
determining  that,  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  there 
shall  be  an  improvement  year  after  year : 
better  taste,  more  sense  of  fitness  in  colour 
and  ornament  and  material  Such  a  ''  resi- 
dential dub"  must  do  good  to  both  the 
sojourners  and  those  among  whom  they 
sojourn.  The  great  want  in  the  East  has 
been  residents  of  higher  thoughts  and 
aspirations  and  culture  than  the  artisan. 
People  down  there  are  too  much  all  of  one 
sort,  with  no  one  except  the  derey — ^who, 
of  course,  are  somewhat  suspectea  as  paid 
agents — ^to  say  or  do  any  of  the  things  whidi 
the  good  squire  does  or  says  in  the  model 
viUage,  ana  which  the  public-spirited  man 
of  some  little  leisure  and  a  good  deal  of 
refinement  does  and  says — more  or  less 
thoroughly — in  every  part  of  London. 

University  men,  too,  must  gain  immensely 
by  an  apprenticeship  of  this  kind  in  the 
school  of  social  sympathy.  Their  ideas 
must  set  expanded,  their  pet  illusions  de- 
stroyed, and  new,  true  views  substituted 
for  them.    Too  many  men  still  grow  up  at 


the  University  in  a  classic  scorn  of  ''  cads." 
The  sisters  of  the  said  *'cads"  they  look 
on  in  a  way  which  made  Bristed,  of 
Harvard,  in  his  Three  Years  at  an  English 
University,  speak  of  England  as  still  sunk 
in  feudaliffln,  "  reverencing  lady  as  lady,  but 
not  woman  as  woman."  "Wliat  a  grand 
thing  to  draw  these  two  conditions  of  men 
together,  to  make  them  feel  that  each  lias 
much  to  learn  from  the  other !  That  is 
what  Arnold  Toynbee  felt;  and  he  died  in 
the  work  of  talking  to  artisans,  *'  getting 
at"  them,  refuting  Communist  abeudities 
(which  the  ''have-nots"  find  it  so  hard 
not  to  believe  in)  by  showing  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  Christian  SociaUsm. 
Toynbee  Hall  U  his  memorial;  and  one 
wants  to  see  a  portrait  of  him  and  one  of 
F.  D.  MAurioe,  the  pioneer  of  all  this  work, 
the  man  for  whom,  because  some  thou^t 
him  not  quite  orthodox,  the  Church  could 
find  nothmg  better  than  a  starveling  living 
in  Yere  Street,  but  who  did  more  to  make 
Christianity  possible  for  working  men  than 
half  the  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons 
in  the  Establishment  Things  have  changed 
quite  as  much  as  that  splendid  specimen  of 
red-brick  Gothic,  with  the  fine  carving  in 
the  tympanum  of  its  north  porch  door,  is  a 
change  from  the  St  Mary's,  Whitechapel, 
of  my  boyhood,  when  University  men  talk 
of  "the  bounden  duty  of  the  rich,  the 
only  justification  of  their  existence,  and 
assuredly  the  only  guarantee  for  their  con- 
tinuance, being  personal  work  for  the 
welfare  .of  those  whose  labours  create  their 
wealth  from  day  to  day."  Of  course  all 
this  needs  care  and  tact  It  is  possible  for 
a  Toynbee  man  to  develop  into  a  very 
unpleasant  kind  of  prig,  and  for  the  piqiil- 
teaohers  and  others  whom  he  influencea  to 
be  spoiled — made  bumptious  andoffenaivei 
and  full  of  empty  nonsense.  But  there 
are  risks  in  everything,  and  the  workeia 
who  are  giving  up  a  pait  of  their  leisure  to 
help  the  studies,  and  share  the  recreattons, 
and  enlarge  the  minds  of  their  less 
fortunate  brethren,  are  enlisted  for  the 
"short    service    systexui"    and    so    can 

Sive  it  up  the  moment  they  find  it 
oes  not  agree  with  them.  I  hope  tihere 
will  be  a  lot  more  Toynbee  Halls.  Some- 
body suggests  Staples  Inn  as  one  ready 
buOt ;  ami  certainly  there  are  "  rookeries 
enough  within  hul  of  it  to  employ  the 
energies  of  a  score  of  workers.  If  he  does 
not  mean  to  help  in  some  way,  a  man  haa 
no  right  to  walk  about  in  the  dums  ^  for 
to  get  familiarised  with  the  si^ht  of  miaen^ 
that  one  does  not  try  to  alleviate  is  to  riw 
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having  oar  sympathies  hlanted.  And  for 
men  of  the  more  ooltnred  classes  to  work 
as  these  Toynhee  men  are  working,  is  to 
set  forward  progress  instead  of  revolation. 
They  will  get  to  know  what  the  working- 
man  really  has  in  his  mind ;  and  if  any  of 
them  are,  by-and-by,  to  be  parsons,  or 
squires,  or  employers  of  labour,  what  a 
wonderful  help  that  insight  will  be. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  came 
into  my  mind  as,  after  being  shown  oyer 
Toynbee  HaU  (noting  the  mosaic  on  St 
Jaae'sCharch,and  not  forgetting  howmach 
its  parson,  Mr.  Bamett^  has  done  to  draw 
rich  and  poor  together),  I  went  through  the 
East  London  E:diibition»  and  then  wonder- 
ing at  "  the  pavement  industries,"  pushed 
my  way  westward  along  the  broad  thorough- 
fare. Some  of  these  "  industries  "  I  would 
have  brought  into  the  exhibition  —  the 
meclumical  mouse,  the  wondrous  penny- 
worths of  wood-carving — above  all,  the 
litUe  birds,  who,  "  if  you  give  a  penny  take 
a  planet  showing  your  destiny  in  life." 
How  did  that  dark-skinned  woman  teach 
themi  And  does  it  never  happen  that  two 
birds  come  on  together,  and,  each  pulling  a 
folded  paper  out  of  the  tray  in  front  of  tne 
cage,  insist  on  ^ving  you  two  fortunes 
instead  of  one  %  But  one  cannot  do  eveiy- 
thing  at  once,  and  to  the  Toynbee  men  and 
others  like  them,  I  look  to  bring  into  the 
East  that  breadth  of  svmpathy  which 
should  include  even  bird-tamers  among 
working-people.  It  is  Communism  versus 
individual  effort,  and,  from  what  the  world 
has  hitherto  seen,  the  latter  is  infinitely 
preferable— is,  in  fact,  the  only  true  way, 
and  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  Toynbee 
men  are  walking. 

A  GROUP   OP   IMMORTALS. 

A  STORY  IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

Twenty  years  had  glided  by— a  goodly 
portion  out  of  man's  allotted  span.  The 
idler  of  thirty  was  an  idler  stilL  With 
travel,  dilettante  tastes — and,  let  me  say  at 
least  this  much  on  my  own  behalf,  some 
desultory  work  for  the  public  weal — ^I  had 
contrived  to  occupy  myself  so  that  the  two 
decades  were  come  and  gone  as  a  dream. 

Youth  but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  and 
already  age  had  come  I 

I  had  never  fallen  in  love  again,  and 
had  remained  a  bachelor. 

From  the  date  of  that  moonlit  night, 
and  reluctant  promise  wrung  from  me  with 
a  kiss,  Lionelle  disappeared  from  my  ken 
as  completely  as  if  we  were  denizens  of 


separate  planets.  She  ever  retained  her 
old  place  in  my  heart,  and  her  hold  on  mv 
imagination.  Fickle  and  desultory  in  all 
else,  here  I  was  constant. 

Perhaps  my  faithfulness  had  root  in 
vanity.  Perhaps  I  remained  true  to  the 
ideal  of  my  youth  because  I  had  never 
found  another  woman  I  would  fain  have 
made  my  wife. 

It  was  a  superlative  July  day.  On  just 
such  an  afternoon  twenty  years  before, 
leisurely  riding  along  a  country  road  that 
led  upwards  from  the  sea,  I  had  first  caught 
sight  of  Lionelle.  And  now,  so  strange 
cmmce  would  have  it,  I  visited  once  more 
the  same  pleasant  seaside  town  and 
suburban  country  dotted  with  villas — ^the 
very  scene  of  enchanted  days  so  long  past 
yet  unforgotten. 

I  had  been  invited  by  a  rich  Australian 
ac<]^uaintance,  recently  settled  in  Englandi 
to  join  a  party  of  friends  about  to  assemble 
in  his  country-house. 

''We  possess  everything  in  the  way  of 
material  comfort  that  the  neart  of  mortal 
can  desire,"  wrote  my  host  "  A  mansion 
fitted  up  in  what  my  upholsterer  assures 
me  is  the  newest  style;  conservatories 
filled  with  tropical  plants;  tennis-lawns; 
horses  and  carriages;  well-trained  servants, 
the  smartest  page-boy,  the  most  ladylike 
maids,  the  most  gentlemanly  footmen 
imaginable.  All  wat  we  want^  and 
harmy  know  how  to  set  about  obtaining, 
is  a  little  good  society.  We  are  now  going 
to  muster  a  few  friends  together,  and  shaU 
try  to  give,  with  their  aid,  an  outK>f-door 
purty  or  two.  So  come  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  will,  in  order  to  aid 
us  unsophisticated  bush-folk  in  this  our  first 
plunge  mto  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life. 
My  wife's  solicitations  accompany  my  own." 

There  was  a  frank  bonhomie  about  this 
letter  that  disarmed  criticism,  and  having 
enjoyed  my  friend's  society  during  my  bush 
travels,  I  felt  bound  to  accord  him  all  tike 
good  offices  he  asked  at  my  hands  now. 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  therefore,  and, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  date  of  my 
arrival  exactly  corresponded  with  the  only 
unforgetable  one  I  could  boast  of  in  life  s 
calendar — ^that  day  on  which  the  vision  of 
Lionelle  had  dazded  me  for  the  first  time. 

Having  sent  up  my  luggage,  I  rode 
leisurely  in  the  direction  of  Appleby 
House.  As  I  left  the  bay  and  the  town — 
doubled  in  size  and  importance  since  I  had 
visited  it — I  found  wat  the  destination 
indicated  to  me  by  my  host  must  take  me 
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close  to  the  hydropathic  establishment  of 
romantic  memory. 

True  enough,  there  rose  the  solid  old 
mansion  in  grey  freestone  from  its  sombre 
entourage  of  veteran  ilexes;  there  were 
the  shrabberies  in  which  I  had  played 
hide-and-seek  with  Lionelle ;  and  there — ^I 
could  not  be  mistaken — ^peeped  out  from 
the  surrounding  menery  the  tiny  summer- 
house  in  which  I  had  sealed  my  fateful 
promise  with  a  kiss.  It  occurred  to  me 
all  at  once  to  pull  out  my  friend's  letter, 
for  this  seemed  the  very  place  described  to 
me  as  Appleby  House. 

I  found  my  conjecture  perfectly  correct 
The  hydropathic  establishment,  then,  had 
gone  the  way  of  so  many  other  similar 
ventures  I  The  bath-houses  had  been  turned 
into  stables — their  original  use — the  bright 
coloured  glass  lamps  had  been  removed, 
and  the  old-fashioned  country-house  in 
every  respect  had  resumed  its  normal 
aspect.  Strangely  enough,  therefore,  I 
was  about  to  spend  a  few  days  amid 
surroundings  consecrated  to  the  one  love 
andcrowningsorrowof  an  everyday  mortal's 
existence.  And  to  the  one  mystery!  I 
had  no  clearer  conception  now  than  then, 
what  Lionelle  meant  by  those  enigmatic 
utterances  on  the  subject  of  undying  youth 
and  a  dual  existence.  And  as  the  scenes 
of  that  last  passionate  episode  once  more 
passed  before  my  eyes,  I  could  explain 
to  myself  why  I  had  been  able  to  keep  my 
word,  and  consent  to  let  Lionelle  hide  her- 
self from  me  for  ever.  Ah,  had  her  con- 
duct been  different  that  night  when  we 
exchanged  a  last  valediction,  should  I  now 
be  able  to  boast  of  a  promise  inviolably 
kept?  I  almost  shuddered  as  I  recalled 
her  impersonal  smile,  her  ice-cold  kiss.  I 
was  content  to  believe  that  all  was  dark 
and  mysterious  concerning  her.  I  hugged 
the  notion  that  once  during  my  humdrum, 
prosaic  existence  I  had  touched  the  shores 
of  the  impalpable  and  unfamiliar.  We 
accept  mystery  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
human  existenca  Why,  then,  should  we 
feel  such  astonishment  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  phenomena  we  cannot 
explain  in  the  human  as  well  as  the  inert 
globe?  Why  might  not  Lionelle  be  a 
wholly  exceptional  being,  a  creature  whose 
outward  frame  was  not  doomed  to  decay  ? 

A  bend  in  the  road  brought  me  sud- 
denly in  full  view  of  the  well-remembered 
terrace  and  smooth-shaven  lawn  where  I 
had  seen  Lionelle  and  Julian  playing 
battledore-and-shuttlecock  in  their  dazzling 
youth  and  beauty,  a  full  score  of  years  ago. 


But  could  I  believe  the  evidence  of  my 
senses  t  Were  these  images  now  impacted 
on  my  retinai  substantial,  living  forms^  or 
the  nhantoms  of  a  disturbed  fancy  1  Was 
I  indeed  to  be  ever  within  these  precincts 
the  victim  of  enchantment  and  wizardry  1 

There,  hardly  chan^edi  if  changed  at  all 
— there  in  the  undeceiving  July  sunshine, 
standing  out  against  the  green  foliage 
bright  and  clear  as  in  a  picture,  I  beheld 
the  very  same  group  that  had  fascinated 
my  paze  twenty  years  before.   ^ 

Lionelle,  in  her  white  gown,  played 
battiedore-and-shuttiecock  wuh  the  bright 
Julian  as  in  Aajb  gone  by.  Mr.  Bolmg- 
broke  and  his  mfe,  perhaps  a  trifle  aged, 
but  bland,  animated,  gracious  as  of  old, 
looked  on  from  the  rustic  seat  The  sister's 
dear,  sweet  voice  reached  me  where  I 
pansedj  the  brother's  mettlesome  reply,  as 
the  pair  playfully  quarrelled  over  their 
game.  I  heard  the  subdued  laughter  of  Mrs. 
Bolingbroke,  her  husband's  gentiy-uttered 
comments ;  but  not  pausing  to  hear  more, 
I  gave  my  horse  the  rein  and  rode  on. 

A  groom  was  standing  by  the  portico ; 
the  hall-door  was  open.  So,  merely 
giving  my  name  as  I  alighted,  I  hastened 
through  the  drawing-room  towards  the 
group  on  the  lawn.  Mr.  Bolingbroke  rose 
to  greet  me  with  the  slightly  artificial 
smile,  and  easy,  yet  perhaps  studied  grace 
I  remembered  so  well. 

<|  Our  host  will  be  here  j^resentiy ;  he 
bade  me  welcome  you  in  his  place,"  lie 
began  with  extreme  suavity,  ana  evidently 
not  recognising  me;  but  I  broke  fortb 
with  fraj^  almost  brutal  impatience  ; 

'*  Good  Heaven  1  then  it  is  pnly  I  who 
have  grown  oldl  I  do  indeed  behold  a 
group  of  immortals  1 " 

CHAPTER  VXL     UNRAVKLUNGS. 

My  interlocutor  looked  more  than 
puzzled,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  oon- 
scions  of  a  thrill  of  shocked  surpzise 
electrifying  the  littie  group.  The  first 
solution  01  the  mystery  occurring  to  all 
was  evidentljr  that  a  maniac  had  effected 
his  entrance  mto  the  house  surreptitioosly. 
Did  indeed  a  transient  halluciniUdon  take 
possession  of  mel  Had  some  collyzium 
temporarily  blinded  my  vision  to  the  aoKd 
realities  of  things  t  Certain  it  is  that  as  I 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  I  believed 
myself  among  immortals  in  a  new  sense, 
creatitres  of  flesh  and  blood  like  myself, 
but  untouched  by  the  hand  of  Time. 

I  went  straight  up  to  Lionelle.  The 
sun  shone  in  my  ^yes ;  I  could  not  see  her 
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face  denxlj,  but  the  dender  fbrmi  the  fair 
hair  beantfollj  arranged  in  a  coronet,  the 
pale,  &iely-cat  features,  the  exquisite 
finish  of  dress,  the  sprightly  grace — all 
these  were  hers,  and  hers  unchanged. 

She  had,  then,  been  true  to  her  word; 
she  had  not  grown  old ! 

"  LioneUe,"  I  cried,  taking  her  hand,  and 
drawing  her  a  litUe  apart,  ''you  at  least 
cannot  have  forgotten  ma  Not  mine,  like 
yours,  the  priyilege  of  perpetual  youth;  but 
in  one  respect  I  am  unuianged — I,  vour  old 
lover,  Gendd  Archer,  love  you  still  1" 

She  drew  back  with  a  startled  look; 
the  beautiftil  head  was  averted  in  dismay. 

Mr.  Bolingbroke,  however,  had  either 
caught  the  sound  of  my  name,  or  had  been 
unexpectedly  reminded  of  my  former  self 
by  something  in  voice,  look,  or  manner, 
for  he  now  approached  me  quite  cordially. 

"  Mr.  Oerald  Archer  ! "  he  said,  smiling 
his  old  bland  smile.  "  The  fellow-guest  we 
were  bidden  to  expect^  and — I  cannot  be 
mistaken ! — a  fellow-guest  of  my  own  in 
this  very  house  years  and  years  ago." 

He  nodded  to  the  little  group  of  im- 
mortals on  the  terrace. 

"  Gk)  on  with  your  game,  my  dears,"  he 
said  to  the  players  of  battledore-and- 
shuttlecock.  ''Resume  your  embroidery, 
my  love,"  he  added  to  the  smiling,  ele- 
gantly-dressed matron  beside  him.  "Mean- 
time, my  old  friend  will  take  a  turn  with 
me  in  the  shrubberies." 

He  put  his  arm  within  my  own,  and  led 
me  towards  the  outer  garden.  I  assented 
without  so  much  as  loonng  back.  I  realised 
alreadv  that  whatever  revelations  were  in 
store  for  me,  I  had  not  found  Lionelle. 

"I  now  recall  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  our  former  acquaintance,"  he 
began :  "  your  kind  interest  in  the  hydro- 
pathic establishment^  your  prolonged  stay, 
your  unconcealed  admiration  of  the  young 
lady  accompanying  me  —  my  pseudo  - 
daughter.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  you 
shomd  express  some  surprise  at  finding  us 
all  here  again — to  use  your  own  words — a 
veritable  group  of  immortals." 

He  laughed,  not  without  irony.  Then 
he  grew  mendly,  even  confidential. 

"  Very  likely  I  look  wonderfully  young 
for  a  septuagenarian,  but  age  and  infirmi- 
ties teU  upon  a  man,  in  spite  of  the 
perruqnier's  skill  and  the  staymaker's 
cunning — never  a  greater  fallacy  than  to 
fancy  women  the  sole,  patrons  of  corsets 
and  whalebone  I  Gould  you  see  me  off  duty, 
in  undress,  so  to  speak,  you  would  find  a 
wrinUed,  decrepit,  haggard,  aged  man." 


We  had  now  reached  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  upper  garden,  and  he  turned  into 
the  little  summer-house  in  which  I  had 
taken  such  passionate  leave  of  Lionelle. 
Bringing  out  a  couple  of  cigarettes,  he 
handed  me  one,  motioning  me  to  be  seated. 

"True,  the  youthfolness  of  my  com- 
panions is  not  simulated.  But,  you  see, 
they  are  mere  duplicates — ^replicas  of  the 
charming  associates  of  your  youth.  Since 
we  lost  sight  of  each  other,  indeed,  how 
many  blooming  daughters  and  accompUshed 
sons  have  I  not  had !  My  profession,  you 
see,  necessitates  it" 

"  You  are  here  professionally  t "  I  asked, 
beginning  to  see  my  way  through  the  maze. 

"  Precisely;  that  pretty  domestic  tableau, 
for  instance,  you  came  upon  just  now  has 
been  arranged  and  rearranged,  I  dare  wager, 
five  hundred  times.  It  is  my  trump-card, 
and  has  made  the  fortune  of  scores  of 
boarding-houses,  set  things  goingfor dozens 
of  unsophisticated  parvenus.  lou  would 
never  conceive  the  pains  it  has  cost  m& 
Every  detail  has  been  gone  into  over  and 
over  again,  down  to  my  wife's  knitting-pins." 

Again  he  laughed,  his  odd,  worldly, 
almost  sardonic  little  laugh,  and  went  on  : 

"  You,  of  course,  took  me  and  my  little 
troupe  for  just  what  we  appeared  to  be 
twenty  years  ago — an  amiable  family,  of 
cosmopolitan  tastes,  in  quest  of  change  and 
recreation.  I  will  let  you  into  a  curious 
secret  I  dare  say  that  you  have  found  out 
for  yourself,  long  ago,  that  humanity  may 
be  classified  under  two  heads :  the  first, 
consisting  of  those  who  can  amuse  them- 
selves; the  second,  of  those  who  can- 
not The  calling  of  men  like  myself  supplies 
the  needs  of  the  latter  class.  I  have  floated 
hydropathic  establishments,  pensiom  de 
famille^  hotels,  country-houses  of  new-made 
millionaires  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
globe;  but,  whilst  entertaining  and  en- 
riching others,  myself  remain  a  pauper. 
Were  old  Horatio  Bolingbroke  to  be 
fathered  to  his  fathers  to-morrow,  he  would 
hardly  leave  the  wherewitiial  to  provide 
his  remains  with  Ghristian  burial." 

Whilst  making  this  confession,  Mr.  Bo- 
lingbroke had  allowed  himself  to  shake  off 
his  forced  elasticity  of  manner,  to  forget 
his  society  smile — wrinkles  were  permitted 
to  have  full  play,  the  trim,  upright  figure 
to  fall  into  its  natural  bend.  I  saw  before 
me  a  careworn,  feeble  wreck  of  former  days. 

"My  company,"  he  went  on,  *'my  arti- 
ficial family,  is  a  very  expensive  one  and 
extortionate  to  boot  The  salaries  of  these 
people,  my  dear  sir,  increase  every  year, 
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and  you  little  know  how  much  else  I  have 
to  contend  witL  These  soft-voiced  duennas, 
these  playful  sons  and  daughters,  I  assure 
you,  quarrel  like  cat  and  dog  behind  the 
scenes,  and  make  life  intolerfu>le  to  me." 

"ButLionellel"  I  asked.  "Talk  of  her." 

"Ah,  Lionelle!  She  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  mercenary  herd  I  auude 
to;  she  ever  treated  me  kindly  and  be- 
comingly," said  the  old  man,  wiping  away 
a  genuine  tear.  Then,  with  a  sudden  touch 
of  the  theatrical,  he  added  :  "  As  long  as  I 
live,  were  it  to  cost  me  my  last  morsel  of 
bread,  I  shall  place  an  immortelle  on  that 
sweet  girl's  tomb." 

"  She  is  dead,  then  1 "  I  asked,  for  the 
moment  unmindful  of  the  intervening  years, 
unmindful  also  of  her  mystic  words  and 
inexplicable  innuendoes,  dwelling  onlv  on 
her  beauty,  sprightliness,  and  srace,so  fresh 
in  my  memory  stiU.     "  LioneUe  is  dead  1 " 

"She  died  a  few  years  after  the  date 
of  our  sojourn  here  in  your  company,  and 
died,  as  I  fully  believe,  on  the  eve  of  a 
splendid  triumpL" 

New  light  now  flashed  on  my  mind.  I 
began  to  discern  what  Lionalle's  playful 
vaunt  might  mean.  She  had  been,  then, 
an  actress,  and  throwing  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  ideal  characters,  might  well  boast 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  doom,  in  a 
certam  sense,  of  a  bright,  an  enviable  im- 
mortality— the  radiant  impersonations  into 
which  the  born  artist  throws  herself,  the  em- 
bodied Juliets,  the  Bosalinds,  the  Ophelias 
of  the  poet's  creation — ^may  not  these 
fittingly  wear  flowers  of  amaranth,  serpents 
self-entwined,  since  they  live  for  ever  f  I 
realised  now  Lionelle's  impersonal  gaiety, 
her  aloofness  from  everyday  feeling  and 
passion — how,  whilst  seeming  to  take  part 
and  lot  in  ordinary  existence,  her  inner  life, 
her  individuality,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  us.  But  the  dark  tragedy  she  had 
hinted  at,  the  secret  sorrow,  the  undying 
grief — what  were  they)  I  allowed  Mr. 
Bolingbroke  to  prattle  on. 

"  Triumph  was  undoubtedly  in  store  for 
her,  but  a  diort-lived  artistic  career  at  best," 
he  continued.  "Those  slender  fair  girls 
have  not  the  coarser  stuff  of  the  artist  in 
them.  And  my  poor  Lionelle  was  very 
unhappy— «he  had  given  her  heart  to  a 
villain!  Her  father,  an  incorrigible 
gamester — a  kind-hearted  man,  for  all  that 
— ^ruined thisfellow,  Lionelle's  lover,  in  play. 
The  poltroon  cast  her  ofi^,  and,  like  the 
brave  girl  she  was,  she  set  herself  the 
task  of  eamine  enough  money  to  pay 
back  the  debt,  tnus  vindicating  her  fatheris 


honour  and  nobly  revenging  herself. 
Death  overtook  the  dear  visionary,  ere  her 
task  was  fairly  b^un." 

Just  then  my  okL  friend,  catchins  sight 
of  our  host  approaching,  pulled  himself 
together,  put  on  his  set  smile,  and  became 
the  Mr.  Bolingbroke  of  everyday. 

"Ah,"  criea  the  master  of  the  house, 
breaking  in  upon  our  confidence;  "you  have 
made  mj  guest  feel  at  home  aheadyy  I  see. 
Mr.  Bohngbroke— Mr.  Gerald  Archer." 

The  formal  introduction  over,  my  Gag- 
liostro  vacating  his  chair  made  room  for 
our  host,  and  quitted  us,  "to  job  the  ladies,** 
he  said,  smiling  pleasantiy. 

"A  most  agreeable,  well-informed, 
polished  old  felIowthat^"said  my  Australian. 
"No  acquaintance,  you  know,  a  make-beliei 
Hie  fact  is" — and  here  the  unsophisticated 
'millionaire  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  his 
own  expense — "my  wife  and  I  are  ao 
completely  at  sea  in  the  matter  of  enter- 
tainmg  people  and  the  ways  of  sodety 
in  general,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
upholsterer,  we  have  got  a  professional 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  set  us  going. 
You  will  see  how  he  manages  our  first 
guxlen-party,  to  take  place  to-morrow.  My 
belief  is  that  it  will  go  ofi*  capitally." 

And  once  more  he  laughed.  I  also  could 
not  reust  a  smile,  although  my  heart  was 
heavy  within  me.  Some  selfishness  was 
mingled  with  the  sorrow.  At  least  Liondle 
had  never  belonged  to  another.  I  eould 
cfdl  her  mine  stflL 

The  garden-party — and  how  many  other 
parties) — ^went  off  well,  butwhenMr.iUoliDg- 
broke's  mission  was  ftilfilled,  and  tiie  term 
of  his  engagement  had  expired,  I  carried 
him  off  to  my  country  home.  I  was  not 
very  rich,  but  I  could  afford  to  give  the 
worn-out  old  man  all  that  he  n^ed — a 
fire  to  warm  him,  a  cover  laid  for  him,  a 
bed  to  lie  on  for  the  remainder  of  his  day& 

For  several  years  he  has  enjoyed  the 
coveted  privilege  of  having  no  one  to 
entertain  but  nimself.  Long  may  it  be 
his  1  The  decayed,  infirm,  but  invariably 
amiable,  courteous  gentieman  is  all  I  have 
to  remind  me  of  my  beautiful  Lionelle — 
of  my  Group  of  Lnmortals  I 
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ONLY  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 
bt  hat  drtden. 

chaptsr  xl 

Thk  eventful  Taetday  had  arrived,  and 
Phcebe  and  Hatty  had  donned  their  best 
qiparel  to  go  out  to  tea  with  Clarence 
Fenchnrch.  It  waa  very  nmple,  when  all 
WBB  done  to  it  that  their  skill  could  devise. 
Their  dresses  were  only  soft  grey  merino, 
and  Phcebe  had  made  them  heiseU.  Tet 
Mat^  had  spent  an  hanr  in  her  room 
getting  ready  to  go.  She  bad  been  very 
hard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  diessinK 
berBeU,  and  Phcebe  had  patiently  and 
kindly  given  her  much  assistance  in  pntting 
the  finishing  touches  to  her  beaatiful  brown 
hair,  and  in  fastening  in  the  spray  of  ivy, 
which  was  all  the  uiammenb  they  conld 
afford.  Ifatty  was  tall  and  handsome,  and 
her  fair,  &esh  face  showed  so  much  life,  so 
mnch  genuine  capacity  for  enjoyment,  that 
it  was  ao  wonder  her  aiiter  surveyed  her 
admiringly  before  she  went  to  make  her 
own  toilet. 

That  was  soon  completed.  Phcebe  felt 
a  strong  inclination  to  linger  over  it 
to-nighti  but  she  pnt  it  from  her  with  a 
righ. 

"  I  am  too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  she  half  aloud,  and  turning  away  from 
her  glass. 

Poor  girl  I  It  had  shown  her  a  little 
wrinkle,  lining  itself  oat  on  her  forehead. 
It  was  a  very  little  wrinkle,  eo  tiny  that 
probably  no  one  else  wonld  have  seen  it ; 
but  she  saw  it,  and,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
a  little  pain  at  her  heart  that  she  idiould 
be  growing  bo  old. 

No  one  saw  her  trouble ;  how  should 
anyone  sness  it  I  The  Fh<ebe  who  came 
so  quietly  downstaiia,  attired  in  her  soft 
grey  dress,  was,  to  all  appearance,  jnst  the 


same  gentle,  sedate  Phoebe  to  whom  all  her 
family  had  been  used  to  look  np  for  so 
many  years.  If  the  little  hand  that  rested 
on  Lake's  arm  trembled,  he  thought  only 
that  hia  sister  was  nervons  aboat  going 
among  atrangets.  Bnt,  nnsospeoted  even . 
by  herself,  a  change  had  crept  into  tbe 
heart  of  the  girl  Perhaps  the  tmtb  was 
that,  at  an  age  when  girls  usually  begin  to 
perceive  that  their  youth  is  passing  from 
them,  Phcebe  was  beginning  to  grow 
yoang;  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  something 
of  that  hope,  and  fisar,  and  longing  which 
awake  such  tumult  in  most  young  hearts. 
She  knew  that  she  was  nneasy,  bnt  did  not 
know  why,  and  thought  her  discomfort 
arose  from  the  fact  that  she  was  going  ont 
to  spend  an  evenine  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enjoying  herself,  and  was  by  no  means 
Bare  that  ue  was  doing  right 

However,  she  could  not  long  be  un- 
comfortable in  the  presence  of  such  kindly 
people  as  her  host  and  hostess — people  who 
were  exerting  themselves  to  their  utmost 
to  put  her  and  Luke  at  their  ease.  Even 
Gordon,  whose  sadness  and  gravity  had 
frightened  her,  and  whose  painful  intensity 
of  manner  hod  tronbled  and  puailed  her, 
ceased  to  be  dreadful  in  her  eyes  when  she 
saw  the  gentle  a£Fection  of  Ins  behaviour 
to  his  sister,  and  the  freedom  and  confidence 
with  which  Clarence  treated  him. 

There  was  no  other  guest  besides  herself  IF 
and  her  brother  and  sister,  and  no  ezten-  U 
aive  preparation  had  been  made  for  their  k 
reception.     Bnt  the  simple  tea,  served  in  if 
that  dainty,  cosy  study,  was  the  pleasanteet  i 
meal  Phcebe  had  ever  sat  down  to.     She  " 
loved  pretty  things  quite  as  well  as  Clarence 
did,  though  she  could  not  miify  her  taste 
for  them,  and  when,  tea  being  over,  Gordon 
drew  a  comfortable  lor  chair  to  the  fire  for 
her,  and  placed  a  oushion  at  her  baek,  she 
rested  in  it  with  an  indsscribable  feeling 
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oi  comfort  and  of  oontentment  widi  h^r 
surroandings.  The  little  wrbkle  dis- 
appeared from  her  forehead  as  she  talked 
— actually  talked  to  Gordon  as  easily  as 
though  he  had  been  Luke,  forgetting,  in 
the  interest  of  the  conversation,  to  feel  shy 
or  constrained,  and  therefore  entering  into 
it  with  captivating  earnestness  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Presently  Gordon  asked  her  what  she 
thotidfht  of  the  alterations  he  was  making 
in  Wilton, 

'*  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  I  know  very  little 
about  them.  I  meet  the  girls  going  to  and 
from  the  mill  sometimes,  and  I  like  to  see 
them,  they  look  so  happy ;  and  I  like  their 
white  aprons  and  the  pretty  fashion  they 
have  of  wearing  their  shawls  over  their 
heada  But  I  do  not  think  ihey  like  to  meet 
me. 

'*  And  why  do  you  not  think  so,  Miss 
Garfield  t " 

"  Well,  they  are  not  very  polite ;  they 
stare  dA  me,  and  laugh,  and  miatter  as  I 
pass.  Once  or.  twice  they  have  crowded 
me  off  the  pavement  into  the  road,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  was  by  accident" 

"  They  have  not  good  manners,  I  know, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  judge  of  them  by 
what  you  see  of  them  so  casually.  Their 
rudeness  is  their  way  of  asserting  their 
independence,  of  saying  '  I  am  as  good  as 
you.  Tliey  do  not  know  that  they  only 
lower  themselves  by  it ;  and,  indeed,  Miss 
'  Garfield,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  our  fault 
that  they  do  not  know." 

Grordon  advocated  the  cause  of  his  mill- 
hands  with  an  earnestness  as  great  as 
though  they  had  been  his  nearest  frienda 
Gonsciously  or  not^  he  infused  that  earnest- 
ness into  every  sentence,  however  trifling, 
that  he  addressed  to  Phcefbcw  No  doubt 
this  was  partly  the  result  of  his  usual  haUt 
of  regarding  very  small  things  as  serious, 
also  partly  of  his  desire  to  interest  this  new 
aoquaintftnce  of  lus.  He  watched  her  as 
he  spoke,  and  liked  to  see  the  grave  face 
fiashyand  thequieteyes  sparkle, as  he  talked. 
He  liked  Phoebe,  and  felt  a  growing  wish 
to  exdte  her  sympathy  with  his  plans 
and  hopes.  Grordon's  was  a  nature  which 
stood  in  great  need  of  sympathy,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  rarely  obtained,  since  very 
few  people  understood  what  was  his  real 
aim  in  life.  And,  though  Phoebe  did  not 
know  it,  he  had  already  excited  this  desired 
sympathy  in  her  mind.  She  already  felt 
Sony  for  him,  though  she  knew  not  why ; 
softy  to  see  hia  thin,  sad  faoo  so  veiy  sad 
inrepcMk    She  felt  pleasure  in  seeing  him 


brighten  and  look  pleased,  and  was 
conscious,  though  half  ashamed,  that  she 
was  studymg  hu  wishes  i^  what  she  said, 
and  felt  gratified  when  he  expressed 
approbation  of  her  opinions.  Now  she 
replied : 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  them 
hastily.  But  I  wish  we  were  better  friends, 
I  should  like  to  know  more  of  them." 

'*  You  are  right.  That  is  the  only  wav,  and 
when  you  come  to  know  them,  you  will  find 
that  they  have  many  sterling  good  qnalities 
in  spite  of  their  rou^h  exteriors.  It  is 
principally  a  certain  misdirected  pride  that 
makes  them  so  ill-mannered.  For  my  own 
part  I  would  rather  have  their  blunt  self- 
assertion  than  the  cringing  toadyism  of  the 
south-country  labourer — it  is  far  more 
capable  of  amendment" 

"If  only  Ihad time  for  makingnewfriends, 
there  is  one  of  these  giris  I  should  particu- 
larly like  to  know.  She  seems  to  me  so 
nice.  Shd  dresses  just  like  the  others,  and 
yet  even  her  dress  looks  different  in  some 
way  from  theirs.  She  is  very  tall  and  very 
handsome, with  lovely  dark  eyes,  and  though 
she  cannot  be  more  th$n  eij^teen  or  nine- 
teen, she  looks  so  grave." 

"  That  must  be  Deborah  Leight<m.  .  Yes, 
she  is  well  worth  knowing,  but  she  is  one 
girl  in  a  hundred.  Nay,  I  doubt  if  there 
be  anywhere  such  another  girL  I  am 
greatly  depending  on  her  to  help  me  hi  my 
numerous  schemes." 

"  What  schemes,  Mr.  Fenchuroh  f  " 

"  Ah,  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  though  I   I 
would  like  to  do  so.  It  would  take  too  loq^ 
and,  listen — Glarence  is  going  to  sine." 

Glarence  had  a  good  voice,  wliich  had 
been  well  cultivated.  It  had  been  a  delight 
to  her  during  many  an  hout  which  wouIdK 
but  for  it,  have  been  passed  in  anxiouB  ex- 
pectation of  her  brother.  She  sung  a  little, 
song  charmingly  now,  but,  nevertheless, 
Luke,  who  had  expected  a  great  deal  from 
her,  was  disappointed.  She  detepjbed  hi^ 
vexation  in  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  Ixo 
thanked  her,  and  asked  him  how  he  had 
liked  the  song. 

"  Not  much,"  said  he  simply.     ''  I  do  so 
dislike  songs  about  flowers,  and  bowers,  and 
loves,  and  doves,  and  dreams,  and  streanoA. 
The  fact  is,  a  great  many  song^  which  sure   I 
very  popular  seem  to  me  perfectly  inane."      I 

The  words  were    not    polite,  but    Ids   I 
manner  was  so  perfectly  void  of  offenQe^   I 
that   Glarence    never   uiought   of    being   il 
annoyed.    She  only  tamed  over  her  mmdc   11 
to  t]^  to  find  semethittg   more   to  bis  11 
taate. 
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"  Give  00  The  Poacher's  Widow, 
Clarence/'  said  her  brother. 

She  obeyed  at  once.  In  smging  her 
first  Bong,  her  voicCi  which  was  a  pare,  sweet 
soprano,  had  rang  oat  with  a  glad  joyoas- 
neira  and  a  perfect  correctness  sach  as  are 
rarely  heanl  from  any  save  a  feathered 
songster,  bat  it  had  been  atterly  empty  of 
any  toach  of  deeper  feeling.  Lake  was 
not  prepared  for  her  ezqaisite  rendering  of 
the  song  which  Grordon  had  selected  for 
her,  and  which  she  sang  as  none  conld  sing 
it  who  did  not  appreciate  the  pathop  of  the 
words.  When  she  finished  and  looked 
round,  she  was  surprised  to  see  him  stand- 
ing motionless  at  her  shoulder,  his  fine  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  was  surprised,  not 
that  the  song  should  afifect  anyone  who 
heard  it  for  the  first  time,  but  because  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  Luke  Garfield, 
howeyer  good  he  might  be,  was  too  heavy 
and  dull  to  experience  any  of  the  finer 
emotiona 

She  rose  gently,  and  walked  across  the 
room  to  PboBbe. 

'*  Were  you  not  talking  of  Deborah 
Leighton?"  she  asked.  "She  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine^  and  is  coming,  to-morrow  to 
see  m^  and  to  get  some  books  I  promised 
her.  Could  y0u  not  come  too,  Phoebe  1  I 
will  introduce  you.'' 

"I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  Phosbe ; 
«  but '' 

The  sentence  was  never  finished,  for  that 
moment  the  servant  brought  in  a  message  : 

"  Mr.  Everett  Fenchurchi  sir,  waiting  to 
see  you." 

Gordon  made  a  wry  face. 

"  Just  my  IvLcSs.  1 "  said  he.  "  Something 
is  sure  to  turn  up  if  I  avpi  enjoying  myself. 
My  butter-cake  always  falls  butter-side 
down." 

He  went  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  his  brother. 

Phoebe  notiped  that  in  those  few  minutes 
every  particle  of  joyousness  had  left  his 
face*  She  noticed,  too,  the  anxious  glance 
that  Clarence  gave  him,  though  she  strove 
to  be  as  bright  as  before,  and  she  wondered 
what  there  could  be  in  the  presence  of 
this  splendid-looking  elder  brother  to 
cause  the  host  and  hostess  uneasinesp. 
For  Mr.  Everett  Fenchurch  —  in  reality 
Mr.  Fenchurch  — was  a  grand  man  to 
look  at.  Eather  taller  than  his  brother, 
with  apparently  much  more  physical 
strength,  he  had  all  his  grave  sweetness  of 
expression ;  he  held  his  head  orect,  his  hair 
was  abundant,  but  iron-grey  in  colour.  His 
voice  was  sweet  and  low,  without  any  of 


the  Lancashire  accent  now  and  then  observ' 
able  in  Gordon's.  His  every  remark  was 
evidence  of  fine  culture  or  deep  thought. 

Phoebe  was  fascinated,  and  Gordon,  in 
spite  of  his  anxiety,  was  pleased  to  see  her 
evident  admiration  of  Everett.  He  had. 
not  lost  his  own  admiration  for  his 
brother.  Staniland  and  Mark  had  never 
forgiven  the  faults  they  had  found  in 
him.  Eleanor,  the  elder  sister,  had  not 
seen  him  since  their  father's  death,  but 
Gordon — Gordon  the  money-maker,  the 
business-man — ^found  always  a  soft  place  in 
his  heart  for  the  weak,  erring,  yet  dearly- 
loved  elder  brother,  who  never  scrupled  to 
come  to  him  for  assistance  in  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and,  with  a  simple-hearted  selfishness 
almost  sublime  in  its  utter  blindness  to  the 
feelings  of  his  helper,  would  wind  up  an 
appeal  for  pecuniary  assistance  with  a 
lecture  on  the  danger  of  setting  the  heart 
on  worldly  prosperity. 

Still,  to-night^  Gordon's  anxiety  and 
trouble  were  so  marked  that  Luke  and 
Phoebe  hastened  to  take  their  leave  of 
him  and  Clarence,  and  with  Matty,  who 
would  have  been  content  to  have  waited 
another  hour,  returned  home.  Not,  how- 
ever, before  Clarence  had  assured  them  all 
that  she  .meant  to  see  much  of  them  in  the 
future. 

"I  always  get  my  own  way,"  said  she  : 
<<  remember  that,  Matty^  my  dear,  and 
impress  it  on  this  wise  little  sister  of 
yours.  Or  is  she  your  grandmother, 
Matty)  Am  I  labouring  under  a  delu- 
sion, and  is  she  sixty-three  instead  of 
twenty-three?  If  so,  pray  undeceive  me 
that  I  may  treat  her  with  proper  respect." 

"Ah,"  answered  Phoebe,  "you  are 
laughing  at  me ;  but  wait  until  you  know 
what  it  is  to  have  five  boys  to  look  after ; 
you  will  look  grave,  too,  then." 

"  I  dare  say ;  one  is  more  than  I  can 
manage.  But  then  Gordon  is  such  an 
anxiety  to  me.  He  is  so  wild  and  head- 
strong ;  always  getting  into  scrapes." 

"  Clarence,  Clarence,  stop  talking  non- 
sense ! "  said  her  brother ;  "  you  are  quite 
mystifying  Miss  Carfield.  See,  she  is 
more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  you." 

Never  had  Phoebe  known  such  pleasure 
as  she  had  enjoyed  on  this  evening.  It 
would  have  been  happier — I  will  not  say 
better — for  her  had  she  remained  in  ignor- 
ance of  it  all  her  life.  If  "  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them  "  could  be  applied  to 
our  hours  of  pain  and  pleasure,  they  would 
often  change  places  in  our  estimation. 
The  seed  of  JPhcebe's  tree  of  life  was  sown 
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that  eyening,  and,  sweet  as  the  seed  was, 
the  tree  boie  veiy  bitter  fmit 

CHAPTER  XIL 

When  the  door  closed  on  hu  gaests, 
Grordon  Fenchurch  returned  to  the  room 
where  he  had  left  his  brother  and  sister. 
Then  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and 
patting  his  arm  on  it,  supported  his  head 
on  his  hand. 

"Now,  Everett,"  said  he,  ''  I  am  ready. 
Clarence  dear,  go  to  bed;  Everett  wfll 
stay  to-night  No  need  for  you  to  lose 
your  rest" 

There  was  utter  bitterness  and  weari- 
ness of  spirit  in  his  tone.  Clarence's 
heart  sank  as  she  heard  him.  She  per- 
ceived, and  suffered  in,  every  puig  of 
anxiety  and  grief  that  wrung  uordon's 
heart  She  had  hoped  so  mudi  for  him 
from  his  friendship  with  the  Carfields ;  he 
had  seemed  so  much  better  and  happier 
since  tliey  knew  them,  and  here  he  was 
utterly  caist  down  and  overwhelmed  again. 
She  ventured  a  faint  remonstrance  as  she 
said  "  Gk)od.night" 

"  Everett,  you  will  not  let  Gordon  stay 
up  late,  will  yout    He  is  so  tired." 

"My  business  is  easily  settled,"  said 
Everett  pleasantly.  "  Gkxxl-nightt  my  dear; 
you  must  not  mske  this  silly^  boy  imagine 
himself  not  strong,  or,  if  he  is  really  aeli- 
cate,  try  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  some 
of  his  business-ties.  They  are  what  wear 
him  out,  not  an  occadoniu  chat  with  his 
brother." 

"Everett,"  said  Gordon  impatiently  as 
Clarence  left  the  room,  "  how  can  you  be 
such  a  fool  t  What  do  you  imagine  is  to 
become  of  you,  and  of  Mark,  and  Stani- 
Isud,  and  the  children,  too,  if  I  give  up 
business?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  do  not  want  you  to 

E've  up  business ;  I  only  want  you  not  to 
t  it  engross  your  every  thought,  all  your 
time,  as  you  do  now.  Gordon,  I  fear  you 
are  imperilling  not  only  your  bodily  health 
by  your  devotion  to  money-making,  but 
your  spiritual  welfare  also,  which  is  a  much 
more  important  thing." 

Gordon,  in  whom  his  brother's  words 
roused  an  undisguisable  irritation,  rose  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  room.  Everett 
continued  his  speech  with  increased 
severity : 

"  Grordon,  is  it  true  that  you  were  trans- 
acting business  last  Sunday  t " 

"What  on  earth  does  it  matter  to 
youl" 

"I  must  do  my  duty  by  you,  Grordon. 


They  tell  me  you  hardly  ever  go  to  church 
hera" 

"  No,"  said  Gordon,  standing  still  and 
speaking  emphatically;  "no;  nor  do  I 
intend  to  go  to  church  hera  I  am  not 
going  to  turn  hypocrite  to  please  anybody, 
and  I  find  no  religion  in  going  to  churcL 
Do  you  know  who  are  our  parsons  here  t 
The  vicar  is  addressed  as  *  my  lord,'  and  is 
too  great  a  man  to  call  on  his  parishioners 
save  in  the  character  of  a  priest  ^  The 
curate  spends  so  much  money  in  trying  to 
ape  my  lord's  style  of  living  that  he  cannot 
pay  his  bills,  and  many  a  poor  tradesman 
who  comes  humbler  on  Sunday  to  hear 
God's  word  from  his  mouth,  n^ends  half 
his  diurch-time  in  wondering  whether  tha 
reverend  gentieman  will  pay  him  what  he 
owes  him  next  week,  iuid  these  men 
consider  themselves  anointed  to  preach 
the  Gtospel  to  tiie  people — ^Heaven  forbid 
that  they  should  reaUy  be  so ! " 

"Gordon,  Gordon  ! "  cried  Everett  in  a 
voice  full  of  emotion ;  "  do  you  know  what 

Jou  are  saying  t    You  are  talking  rank 
eresy." 

"  Well,  enough  of  it^"  said  Gordon  Im- 
patientiy.  "  I  imagine  you  did  not  come 
over  here  from  Bochdale  on  account  of  my 
spiritual  welfare  or  iUf are.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  for  you  t" 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  said  I  wanted 
you  to  do  anything  for  me,"  said  Everett 
haughtily. 

(^rdon  looked  at  him  with  some  ma- 
prise,  and  in  a  changed  tone  rejoined : 

"  Then  I  bee  your  pardon,  Everett  I 
am  very  glad  w  is  xisht  with  you." 

"  Nay,  I  never  said  that  all  was  right 
You  jump  too  quickly  to  conduriona." 

"Everett^  once  for  all,  will  yon  have 
done  with  this  shilly-ehallying,  and  aay 
right  out  what  you  are  come  for.  Of  oourae 
you  want  something  done.  If  yon  want 
me  to  do  it  for  you,  you  must  tell  me 
honestiy  what  it  is." 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  am  in  a  worse  eon- 
fusion  as  regards  my  affiurs,  Gordon,  than 
I  ever  was  m  befora  I  have  been  very 
unfortunate." 

"In  fact,  you  have  been  speculating 
again.  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  Everett 
that  it  needs  a  keener  head  than  yours  to 
speculate  with  any  prospect  of  suoceaat" 

"You  could  hardly  call  it  speeula- 
tion  this  time,  Gtordon;  it  was  almoet 
certain." 

"  What  was  almost  certain  t  Now, 
Everett,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing  t " 
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"  Well,  Gordon,  the  long  and  short  of  it 
IB  this — ^if  I  cannot  have  six  thousand 
pounds  by  Tuesday  next,  I  must  fail  There 
will  be  nothing  else  for  it" 

"  How  have  you  managed  it  9 " 

"I  have  been  buying  cotton  krgely. 
It  was  so  low.  Only  five  three-eighths. 
It  seemed  to  me,  and  would  have  done,  I 
imagine,  Gordon,  to  any  reasonable  person, 
that  it  was  sure  to  rise." 

"When  was  this!" 

''A  month  ago." 

"  And  now  it  stands  at  five,  and  may 
sink  lower  yet  When  will  you  learn, 
Everett,  that  you  have  neither  the  nerve 
nor  the  brain  for  ventures  of  that 
sort!" 

"A  mishap  must  happen  to  every  busi- 
ness man  sometimes." 

« I  beg  your  pardon,  it  must  not  I  tell 
you,  frankly,  it  is  simply  dishonest  for  you 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  You  have  not  the 
nice  perception  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
that  IS  necessary  for  it;  and  you  are  too 
proud  to  consult  those  who  have.  I  have 
held  no  more  raw  material  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  three  months  past 
And,  now,  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do 
for  you !  You  know  that  I  cannpt  lend 
you  the  money  myself ;  and  that,  kst  time, 
Stan  and  Mark  declared  it  should  be  the 
last  tima" 

''Can  you  not  persuade  them,  Gor- 
don!" 

"No;  and  I  will  not  try.  They  owe 
a  duty  to  their  families,  and  have  no  right 
to  throw  their  money  away." 

"You  know  I  should  repay  every 
penny." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  sort  Nay, 
Everett,  I  am  sorry  to  pain  you;  but 
you  will  not  pay  off  one  debt  by  piling 
another  on  to  it  And  you  have  never 
repaid  the  money  we  lent  you  two  years 
ago." 

"Well,  then,  Gordon,  lend  me  the 
money  yourself.    You  have  no  family." 

Gordon  was  silent  for  a  moment  and 
thought,  then  spoke  again . 

"HowcanI!  I  have  but  three  thousand 

Eunds  read^  money  that  I  could  let  you 
ve.  It  mH  cripple  me  dreadfully  to 
part  with  that" 

"  Well,  then,  mortgage  this  house,  and 
let  me  have  the  money.  Gordon,  upon  my 
word,  I  will  pay  you  again  within  six 
months." 

"  Mortgage  my  house  1 " 

"  Yes ;  wny  not !  I  would  do  more  than 
that  for  you,  if  you  asked  m&" 


"  If  I  asked  you !  Thatis  a  safe  promise, 
Everett  Mortgage  my  house!  Why,  I 
hate  the  idea  of  a  mortage.  I  hate  to  be 
in  any  way  dependent  on  any  man." 

"Very  well,  Gordon.  So  be  it  You 
take  your  stand  with  Mark  and  Staniland, 
and  I  am  one  brother  the  poorer — tiiat  is 
all  I  ought  to  have  known  that  you, 
above  all,  were  unlikely  to  value  your 
brother's  good  name  at  a  higher  price  than 
your  money." 

"Everett,  Everett,  you  will  drive  me 
wild !  How  can  you  oe  so  abominably 
unjust  t  Your  good  name  1  Wliy  have 
you  put  it  in  any  man's  power!  You 
must  not  ask  me  for  an  answer  to-night  I 
think  you  hardly  know  what  you  are 
asking  me  to  do.  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow 
mommg." 

"  Very  well ;  then  I  will  go  to  bed  now. 
I  am  tured  and  sleepy.  This  constant 
anxiety  is  very  tiring,  and  I  am  sure, 
Gordon,  so  much  excitement  cannot  be 
good  for  you.  Take  my  advice.  Take 
things  more  easQy;  diversify  your  occu- 
pations; read,  ttunk,  take  more  outdoor 
exercise." 

"Good-night,  Everett,"  said  Gordon, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  irritation  so 
as  to  speak  civilly. 

"Good-night  Now  go  to  bed,  and 
sleep  off  all  your  worry,  my  dear  boy." 

Gk>  to  bed — to  sleep !  Nay,  there  was 
no  sleep  for  Grordon  that  nieht.  To  and 
fro,  to  and  fi«  he  paced  —  thinking, 
planning,  calculating.  Now  and  then  he 
paused  at  the  table  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
scribbled  a  few  figures,  then  resumed  his 
angry  tramp.  With  every  turn  he  took 
his  difficulties  seemed  to  become  more 
enormous.  What  guarantee  had  he  that 
this  would  be  the  last  time  that  Everett 
would  come  upon  him !  How  could  he 
conceal  what  he  had  done  from  Mark  and 
Staniland,  who  were  sure  to  condemn  him! 
For,  that  Everett  must  be  helped,  he  had 
already  made  up  his  mind. 

The  weight  of  his  trouble  seemed  almost 
to  become  something  tangible,  present  in 
the  room  with  him;  he  felt  unable  any 
longer  to  think  justly  or  consecutively,  and 
yet  utterly  unable  to  go  to  rest 

At  length  he  left  the  room,  not  for  his 
own,  but  for  his  sister's.  He  tapped  at 
her  door,  and  she  opened  it  instantly, 
showing  herself  dad  in  her  blue  dressing- 
gown,  her  long  hair  rippling  over  it^  her 
grey  eyes  moist  with  unshed  team 

"  I  was  not  asleep,  my  darling,"  said 
she.      "I   have   been   waiting  for  you. 
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Qordon,  it  is  past  three  o'clock.  Are  yon 
not  quite  worn  oat  t " 

"  Qnite,*'  said  he  in  a  low  tone. 

''  Go  to  bed|  then,  dear,  and  I  will  come 
and  read  to  yon." 

''  N0|  I  cannot  I  cannot  be  left  alone 
anymore  tonight,  Clarence.  Gome  down* 
stairs  with  me,  dear ;  I  cannot  lie  down. 
Some  day,  Clarence,  I  think  I  shall  go 
mad." 

"  No,  dear — no.  Yon  are  overwrought 
now.  Come  downstairs,  by  all  means,  if 
yon  prefer  it" 

And  so,  arm  linked  in  arm,  the  brother 
and  sister  descended  again,  and  in  the 
dainty  study  by  the  flickering  firelight 
Clarence  tended  Gordon  until  the  morning 
came — treading  to  him,  singing  to  him, 
smoothing  his  heated  brow  with  her  cool 
white  hand  ;  now  watching  breathlessly 
as  he  seemed  about  to  sink  into  sleep; 
now  listening  patiently  to  his  account  of 
his  trouble,  eagerly  agreeing  with  his 
passionate  denial  of  any  love  of  money, 
reassuring  him  in  his  doubt  concerning  Us 
own  motives,  stoiving  to  banish  his  self- 
distrust,  and  convince  him  of  her  own 
love  and  admiration  for  him.  At  last,  as 
the  first  rays  of  sunlight  stole  into  the 
room,  he  slept,  his  head  thrown  back  in 
his  chair,  his  thin,  pale  face  looking  white 
against  the  dark  cushion  as  death  itseli 
One  hand  still  held  Clarence's  firmly,  as 
though  he  feared  to  nuss  the  one  being 
on  tms  earth  who  had  faith  in  him.  For 
an  hour  the  sister  sat  and  watched  the 
brother,  with  a  heartache  for  his  grief 
whichwas  positive  pain.  Then  he  awakened, 
weak  and  tired  truly,  but  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  and  penitent  for  having  kept 
Clarence  up.  He  sent  her  to  bed,  and 
then  sought  his  brother  to  tell  him  that 
he  would  ^ve  him  the  necessary  aid  on 
one  condition  —  namely,  that  he  should 
promise  to  speculate  no  more. 

Everett  was  quite  willing  to  give  the  pro- 
mise. Gordon  wouldhave  been  betterpleased 
had  he  been  less  willing — ^had  he  desired  a 
little  time  for  consideration  before  passing 
his  word.  He  seemed  to  think  it  a  matter 
of  such  small  importance,  that  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  should  any  time  of  temptation 
oome,  he  would  think  it  a  matter  of  small 
importance  then,  and  repeat  his  past 
follies  so  long  as  was  possible. 

If  once  a  man  gets  it  into  his  head  that 
he  is  a  good  business  man,  there  isnothii^ 
more  dmcult  than  to  convince  him  to  the 
contra]^,  even  though  repeated  failure 
should  be  proof  against  him. 


SHILLIN6BUEY  SKETCHES. 

CUB   QBSAT  HOUSES. 

Anyone  who  glances  at  the  map  of 
Folkshire  will  see,  from  the  many  green 
patchei^  dotted  thereon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shillingbury,  that  our  district  is 
well  supplied  with  resident  gentry.  We 
can  boast  of  no  huge  piles  lilro  Blenheim, 
no  historic  monuments  like  Alnwick  or 
Baby,  but  we  can  hold  our  own  for  solid 
comfortable  mansions  of  the  Jacobean  or 
early  Georgian  eras. 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  often  made 
me  the  companion  of  his  drives,  and  I  well 
remember  with  what  pride  he  used  to 
point  out  Sir  Thomas  A.'s  hall  there,  and 
Squhre  R's  mansion  here,  remarking  that 
the  county  couldn't  be  such  a  very  hM  one, 
otherwise  the  gentlef dUn .  wouldn't  have 
built  their  houses  in  it  Then  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  prosperity  of  those  goodly 
houses  was  as  assured  as  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England ;  but  now  that  I  am  growing 
old  I  begin  to  fear  that  their  foxmdations, 
both  in  plain  speech  and  in  allegory,  havB 
been  laid  on  the  sand,  and  i£kt  in  the 
times  to  come  another  generation  of  mined 
manor-houses  may  be  added  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  rural  England. 

Our  only  recognised  English  ruins  are 
for  the  most  part  structures  of  a  very 
respectable  age — giant  wrecks  of  the 
baronial  era,  ^rt  now  and  then  with  the 
more  graceful  and  pacific  growths  of  later 
time ;  stately  pleasure-houses  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  built  when  our  rude  forefiithers 
had  learnt  some  of  the  secrets  of  soft  Italian 
life,  and  adorned  their  houses  with  carven 
wood  and  many-coloured  marble;  and 
abbeys  and  priones,  whose  ruins  now  form 
the  sole  attraction  of  remote  country  towns. 
Time  has,  in  most  cases,  blotted  out  the 
record  of  the  arcUteote  who  reared  them ; 
the  names  of  these  cunning  men  have 
passed  into  oblivion  long  before  ttie  ruins 
of  their  works  are  in  danger  of  perishing. 
Indeed,  in  those  days,  when  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  division  of  labour  was 
imperfectly  understood,  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  say  where  the  duties  of  the  master- 
mason  CMsed  and  those  of  the  architect 
began;  but  in  our  modem  times  the 
records  are  more  precise,  and  the  lines 
more  sharply  drawn. 

I  have  been  led  to  indul^  in  these 
reflections  from  divers  observations  I  made 
not  long  ago  during  an  autumn  visit  to  my 
native  soil.  Then,  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me 
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thftt  we  shall  have,  ere  long,  a  set  of  ruins 
for  which  the  local  guide  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  architects'  names  and  divers 
other  interesting  details  of  days  com- 
paratively recent  If  my  father  could  have 
been  witii  me  during  my  late  journey  he 
would  have  had  to  recall  his  boast  about 
our  resident  gentry,  for  I  found  more 
empty  houses  than  full  ones.  Houses  are 
built  to  be  dwelt  in ;  the  house  fabric,  let 
it  be  second  or  third  class  work  even,  has  a 
wonderful  tendency  to  hold  together,  but 
rats,  and  rains,  and  winds  will  work 
terrible  havoc  in  a  century  of  absenteeism. 
If  the  house-master  be  in  residence  he  will, 
out  of  due  regard  for  his  own  health  and  the 
avoiding  of  colds,  and  stiff  necks,  and 
mould,  and  mildew,  keep  the  pest  in  due 
subjection.  With  a  caretaker  in  possession 
he  will  see  that  the  roof  does  not  fall  in, 
and  that  the  rats  do  not  entirely  honey- 
comb the  foundations;  but  his  care  will 
not  be  so  watchful  as  it  would  be  with  the 
damps  gnawing  at  his  own  bones,  and  the 
draughts  whistling  round  his  proper  ears. 
Decay  under  such  conditions  will  not  tarry ; 
it  is  indeed  now  working  with  a  will  in 
half-a-dozen  or  more  of  goodly  mansions 
which  in  the  days  of  my  youth  were  warm 
houses. 

I  had  a  week  to  spare  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  until  I  should  be  due  at  the 
hospitable  house  in  West  Folkshire  which 
has  opened  wide  its  doors  to  me  for  more 
Septembers  than  I  care  to  count,  and  this 
week  I  determined  to  spend  in  Martlebury, 
the  county  metropolis,  and  in  exploring  the 
scenes  of  my  youth.  My  old  home,  near 
Shillingbury,  lay  some  ten  miles  from  the 
city,  whither  in  the  old  days  my  father 
woidd  drive  every  week  to  attend  the 
Saturday  market  On  rare  occasions — ^four 
times  a  year,  perhaps — I  was  permitted  to 
go  with  him,  and  never  in  all  my  after 
experience  of  travel  have  I  entered  a  city 
so  magnificent  as  Martlebury  seemed  to  me 
then.  Four  miles  off  the  tapering  spire  of 
the  cathedral  came  in  sight,  and  soon  the 
roads  would  be  full  of  locks  of  market- 
bound  sheep,  scattered  rudely  now  and  then 
to  right  and  left  as  some  smart  young 
farmer  would  dash  through  them  mounted 
on  a  likely-looking  cob.  The  straggling 
houses  soon  formed  themselves  into  a  street, 
and  in  this  street  stood  The  Duke's  Head, 
a  hostelry  at  which  my  father  and  grand- 
father had  stabled  their  horses  for  naif  a 
century  and  mora 

Now,  I  drove  from  the  railway-station 
to  my  inn  in  a  mouldy  fly,  and  before  I 


entered  its  doors  I  had  premonition  of 
the  blight  which  by  common  report  had 
fallen  upon  Folkshire,  urban  and  rural 
alike,  in  these  latter  evil  days.  The 
bell  rang  as  I  got  out  of  my  carriage 
— ^none  of  that  shrill,  pertinacious  clatter 
that  an  electric-bell  makes,  but  a  drowsy 
clinkety-clink,  mixed  up  with  the  creaking 
of  the  bell-wire,  and  of  the  drags  and 
springs  which  controlled  the  engine.  A 
strange  waiter  issued  from  the  coffee-room, 
and  the  face  of  "  Miss  *^  in  the  bar-parlour 
was  quite  new  to  me.  The  appearance  of 
a  tall,  spare  man,  now  well  on  the  down- 
ward slope  of  life,  told  me  that  all  was  not 
changed.  Eichard,  the  ostler,  came  out  of 
the  stables,  and,  touching  his  cap,  began  a 
long  series  of  questions  as  to  what  I  had 
been  doing  since  he  used  to  lift  me  out  of 
the  old  gentleman's  gig  on  market-days. 
These  finished,  he  glided  by  natural 
sequence  to  the  evergreen  subject  of  the 
badness  of  the  timea 

I  started  early  next  momiog  to  visit  my 
birthplmse.  I  am  of  opinion  that  visits  of 
this  sort  are  undesirable,  especially  when 
one  has  transferred  oneself  to  a  different 
level,  and,  for  better  or  worse,  learned  to 
look  with  distaste  upon  one's  early  sur- 
roundings. Dear  me!  how  dirty  that 
horse-pond  appeared  to  be,  and  how  near 
and  odoriferous  the  cow-yards !  Was  it 
possible  that  I  could  ever  have  regarded 
that  narrow  little  stream  and  those  few 
scrubby  trees  as  veritable  river  and  wood- 
land scenery)  Mr.  Curtis,  the  fanner 
who  succeeded  my  father,  was  standing 
leaning  over  the  garden-gate  as  I  drove  up. 
I  knew  very  little  of  Mr.  Curtis,  for  there 
had  been  some  disputes  about  valuation  at 
the  change  of  tenancy,  and  our  intercourse 
with  our  successor  had  been  scanty,  and 
not  over-cordial;  but  this  all  happened 
many  years  ago,  and  when  I  explained  to 
Mr.  Curtis  who  I  was,  he  shook  hands 
heartOy,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me. 
I  found  out,  before  I  left,  that  he  was  a 
most  inveterate  gossip,  and,  on  that  account, 
would  doubtless  have  welcomed  my  advent 
had  I  come  of  a  family  ten  times  more 
obnoxious. 

I  had  a  long  chat  with  Mr.  Curtis,  all  in 
the  familiar  strain.  Everybody  connected 
with  farming  was  on  the  high-road  to  ruin. 
This  I  had  heard  many  a  time  before,  and 

Suite  expected  to  hear  it  again  from  Mr. 
iurtis ;  but  there  was  in  his  tale  of  woe  a 
lower  depth  than  any  I  had  yet  fathomed. 
If  everybody  went  to  the  workhouse,  who 
would  be  left  to  pay  the  rates  1    If  I  could 
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answer  that  question,  I  would  be  a  cleverer 
fellow  than  Mr.  CurtU  took  me  for.  As 
he  propounded  these  terrible  problems,  he 
stared  at  me  fixedly,  with  his  unshaven 
chin  on  the  top  bar  of  the  gate,  and  mutr 
tered  that  if  he  were  a  younger  man  he 
would  be  off  to  Australey ;  but  he  was  too 
old  for  l^at,  and  must  rub  on  the  best  he 
might. 

I  asked  Mr.  Curtis  for  news  of  the  chief 
county  people,  and  soon  found  out  that  his 
catalogue  of  woes  was  by  no  means 
exhausted.  The  landlords  seemed  to  be 
in  just  as  evQ  case  as  the  tenants.  "Wads- 
ford  is  shut  up,  and  so  is  Stallington. 
There's  no  one  at  Lacklingby,  'cept  the 
old  lord  and  his  keeper— you  heard,  I 
suppose,  as  he  was  gone  out  of  his  mind  f 

And    Moltering- Well,    that's    the 

worst  of  all  They  do  tell  me  that  the 
roof  is  falling  in,  and  that  the  bullocks  in 
the  park  can  look  in  at  the  drawing-room 
windows.  You  never  see  no  gentlefolks 
a-stirrin'  about  here  now.  Just  in  the 
shootin'  time  there's  some  chaps  from 
Lunnon  and  the  North  come  down  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  but  I  don't  call  such 
as  they  gentlefolks." 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  for  a  cross- 
country drive  of  about  five-and-thirty 
miles  to  my  friend's  house.  I  knew  the 
district  welL  For  a  score  of  miles  or  so  it 
was  Uttle  else  than  an  uninterrupted  stretch 
of  park  and  woodland,  one  ^reat  place 
begmning  almost  at  the  point  where 
another  ended.  The  country  was  undu- 
lating and  well  watered,  dry  in  soQ,  and 
fairly  fertile,  so  there  was  nothing  strange 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  great  lords  and 
large-acred  squires  had  built  their  pleasure- 
places  within  its  limits.  Besides,  it  was 
not  too  near  London,  and  in  the  early 
Hanoverian  days  this  was  by  no  means  a 
disadvantage.  Then  the  squires  and  the 
lesser  nobuity  were  largely  Jacobite,  and, 
under  tlie  new  regime,  did  not  find 
London  a  very  pleasant  dwelling-place ;  so 
they  set  to  work  to  build  themselves 
habitations  in  this  quiet  nook,  and  in 
many  others  equally  remota  Even  at  the 
present  time  this  particular  comer  of 
England  is  farther  from  London  than 
Manchester,  counting  by  time,  and  in  the 
first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
very  far  off  indeed. 

Stallington  HaJl,  the  oldest  of  the  houses 
Mr.  Curtis  had  catalogued  as  empty,  used 
in  my  young  days  to  bear  a  character  not 
at  all  common  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
country  houses.    Sir  George  Buck,    the 


then  owner,  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  when  he  left 
the  great  world  of  political  intrigue,  he 
left  it  for  good  and  aU,  contented,  Eke  the 
illustrious  Temple  and  M.  Candide,  to  ] 
the  evening  ox  his  days  in  cultivating 
earden.  But  though  he  withdrew  himself 
m>m  the  great  world,  he  by  no  means 
forbade  the  great  world  to  trespass  into 
his  seclusion.  Often  we  used  to  hear  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  foreign  Dukes  and 
Princes,  being  guests  at  Stallington,  and 
sometimes  famous  painters  and  literary 
men,  for  Sir  George  was  a  grand  seigneur 
of  the  best  type.  Mr.  Muddifold,  our 
rector,  was  a  frequent  guest ;  and  next  to 
dining  at  Stallington,  he  liked  best  to 
describe  the  recent  feast  to  divers  of  his 
parishioners  in  the  course  of  his  daily  walk. 
He,  good,  easy  man,  loved  his  dinner  and 
his  ease,  and  he  loved  a  lord  too,  but  the 
lord  should  be  a  lord  of  English  ^wth, 
and  he  was  not  always  pleased  with  Ae 
Dukes  and  Counts  of  foreign  countries  he 
might  meet  at  Sir  George's  board  I  well 
remember  his  observations  on  one  par- 
ticular dinner.  "  Yes,  Lord  Medlioott  was 
there.  He's  a  nice  young  man,  in  some 
respects,  but  not  the  man  his  father  was. 
They  tell  me  he  took  a  high  degree  at 
Oxford,  though  how  a  man  can  be  sakl  to 
take  a  good  degree  without  bdng  a 
high  wrander,  I  confess  I  don't  under- 
stand." The  rector  was  of  the  sister 
University.  "He  talked  all  dinner- 
time to  a  (German  count  or  baron,  or 
something,  and  afterwards  spoke  to 
hardly  anybody,  except  to  a  person  named 
Pendleton,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  poet. 
I  don't  believe  he  addressed  hidf-a-dosen 
words  to  me,  though  during  his  father's  life- 
time I  never  missed  taking  the  vioe-chair 
at  the  Medlicott  Agricultural  Association 
dinner.  And  old  Pendleton,  I  never  came 
across  a  more  insufferable  old  fellow.  He 
satnexttome,and — would  you  believe  it — 
he  fished  every  oyster  out  of  the  sauce-boat 
when  it  was  handed  to  him,  and  left  me 
nothing  except  the  melted  butter ! " 

As  a  matter  of  fact^  Sir  George  Buck's 
housekeeping,  elegant  as  it  was,  was  not 
to  the  county  taste.  An  English  gentle- 
man, so  the  proverb  ran,  ought  to  mix 
with  English  gentlemen,  and  the  county 
held  that  Sir  (^orge  was  hardly  doing  his 
duty  in  filling  his  house  with  Counts  and 
Barons,  Bussian and  Prussian;  wiUi painters 
and  literary  folk;  and — ^breaUie  it  softly  ! — 
*now  and  then  with  actors  and  actresses. 
Such  tastes  could  only  come  from  the  oor- 
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raptiiig  inflaenceB  of  foreign  Oourto,  and 
when  Sir  Greozge  died^  and  his  distant 
cousin,  Mr.  Pott  Sherd,  came  into  pos- 
Beasion  of  the  fine  old  place,  everyone 
looked  for  the  eatabliahment  of  a  manage 
more  in  accordance  with  the  beat  traditions 
of  the  county. 

Mr.  Pott  Sherd  was  a  young  gentleman 
of  robust  health  and  weak  h»id,  who  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  what  was  then 
known  as  "  the  Tractarian   movement" 
A  college  Mend  of  his  had  entered  the 
Church,  and,   soon  after  this  step,  had 
tdcen  up,  as  an  extra  article  of  relirion, 
that  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  East  End 
of  London  depended  entirely  on  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  a  new  church  with  a 
ritual  far  in  advance  of  anything  then 
going,  he  himself  to  be  the  high  priest 
thereof.     This  proposition  he  lud  down 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  but  to  no  one 
did  he  preach  it  so  persistently  as  to  his 
old  college  friend.    Of  course  he  had  very 
soon  a  subscription-list    in  full  working 
order,  and  this  Mr.  Pott  Sherd  headed  with 
a    handsome   sum.    And  had   he  done 
no  more,  no  evil  might   have   befallen 
him;  but,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case  in 
ecclesiastical  building,  the  contractor's  bill, 
before  the  church  was  completed,  exceeded 
by  a  very  large  sum  the  amount  of  the 
■ubacription-liat,   and    the   contractor,  a 
commonplace  person,  without  a  partide  of 
zeal  for  deepening  the  spiritual   life  in 
Whitechapd,  refoaed  to  go  on  with  the 
work  till  he  got  his  money,  or  a  guarantee 
for  the  same.    Thu  guarantee  Mr.  Pott 
Sherd  gave,  and  he  gave  it  in  such  loose 
terms — ^there  was  no  need  to  waste  money 
on  a  legal  document  between  friends,  the 
divine  afl&rmed — ^that  the  contractor  went 
meirily  to  work  again,  and  would  come 
every  day  to  the  rector  with  some  new 
suggestion  for  accentnatinff  the  structural 
i^mbolism  of  the  sacred  fabric,  and  elonga- 
ting his  little  account    The  end  of  it  was 
that  Mr.  Pott  Sherd  had  to  hand   over 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  just  at  the 
time  when  a  heavy  succession  duty  was 
making  a  big  hole  in  his  income,  and 
family  increase  was  demanding  the  erection 
of  a  new  nursery.  ^  There  was  nothing  left 
for  it  but  retread    The  Sherd  family,  I 
heard,   were   living   at  Stuttgardt,   and 
Stallington,  with  we  shooting,  let  to  a 
nK>rting  stockbroker,  who  came  into  resi- 
dence for  six  weeks  in  the  autumn,  import- 
ing his  provisions,  and  his  society  as  well, 
from  the  metropoUtan  market. 
Lacklingby — the  grandest  house  in  the 


district — ^if  not  shut  up,  was  next  door  to 
it  Its  master,  having  tried  to  live  the 
life  of  a  man  about  town  of  the  Begency 
with  the  weakest  of  constitutions,  found 
himself  a  confirmed  invalid  at  thirty,  and 
ten  years  later  a  hopeless  wreck,  imbecile 
in  mind  and  body.  Lacklingby  at  his 
death  will  pass  to  another  great  lord,  a 
collateral  cousin,  who  has  luready  more 
houses  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with, 
and  it  will  then  either  go  to  swell  the  list 
of  empty  houses  or  sink  to  the  level  of  a 
shooting-lodge. 

Butt  bad  as  is  the  case  of  these  two 
fallen  houses,  their  case  is  prosperous 
when  compared  with  Moltering,  the  family 
seat  of  the  Murconta.  Every  schoolboy,  I 
suppose,  in  these  days  knows  something 
about  Sir  Thomas  Murcont,  who  held  aU 
sorts  of  remunerative  ofiGlces  under  the 
Crown  in  the  good  old  days  when  there 
was  no  meddlesome  press,  and  no  slavish 
system  of  control  over  the  spending  of  the 
public  money.  Sir  Thomas  never  made 
any  show  of  public  virtue — ^nor  of  private 
eitiier,  if  all  the  stories  about  him  are  true — 
and  in  his  own  day  men  seemed  to  have 
had  a  notion  that  money,  in  passing 
through  hu  fingers,  had  a  tnck  of  sticking 
to  them ;  for  I  can  well  remember  how  the 
old  gardener,  who  acted  as  doerone  the 
first  time  I  went  over  the  place,  told  us 
with  a  fipnn  how  this  wing  had  been  built 
out  of  uie  Treasury,  and  that  out  of  the 
Post  Office,  repeatmg  a  sibe  which  had 
doubtless  come  down  from  his  great-grand- 
father's time. 

If  Sir  Thomas  had  built  his  house  by 
questionable  methods,  he  at  least  knew 
how  to  set  about  his  work,  for  a  more  com- 
fortable-looking, homelike  house  did  not 
stand  in  all  the  county.  It  was  square  and 
masdve,  as  a  house  should  be  which  has  to 
stand  the  assaults  of  our  English  winter ; 
but  it  was  well  proportioned  and  relieved 
by  beautiful  and  appropriate  details — a 
succession  of  grassy  terraces  ran  round  it, 
adorned  with  flower-beds  and  fountains, 
and  bounded  by  a  noble  range  of  stone 
balustrade  save  where  the  garden  ran 
down  to  the  lake.  In  the  adjoining  park 
stood  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  Britaiu. 

Sir  Thomas  Murcont,  as  is  well  known, 
became  in  his  latter  days  Earl  of  Ness. 
He  was  not  happy  in  his  family,  nor  did 
Ids  successors  fare  much  better  in  this 
matter,  for  not  one  of  these  ever  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  heir.  Father  and 
son,  brother  and  brother,  uncle  and 
nephew,  always  found  sometUng  to  quarrel 
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about ;  bat  no  quarrel  was  ever  fraught 
with  consequences  so  fateful  as  that  which 
raged  between  Leonard,  fifth  Earl,  and  his 
son,  to  whom  the  place  now  belongs.  It 
will  concern  us  notning  to  enquire  bow  it 
arose,  and  who  was  the  aggressor.  The 
son  cursed  his  father's  memory,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  house  again.  As  soon  as  it  became  his 
own  he  began  to  dismantle  it,  leaving  the 
tooth  of  time  to  work  the  destruction  that 
he  could  not  work  himself  without  spend- 
ing too  much  over  the  process. 

It  was  on  the  late  afternoon  of  a  chilly  day 
in  early  autumn  that  I  walked  over  from 
the  neighbouring  town  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  the  ruin  fallen  upon  Molterine 
HaU  was  really  as  great  as  rumour  declared 
it  to  be.  I  went  to  the  main  entrance  for 
admission  to  the  park,  but  there  I  found 
that  a  brick  wall  had  been  built  between  the 
piers,  where  once  hung  a  pair  of  massive  iron 
gates.  A  little  farther  on,  in  a  breach  of 
the  park-palings,  hung  a  common  field-gate, 
and  this  I  discovered  was  the  practicable 
entrance  to  Moltering  Park.  A  deeply- 
rutted  wheel-track  led  over  the  grass 
to  the  house,  and  this  I  followed  till 
it  brought  me  to  the  borders  of  the 
lake. 

I  halted  when  I  reached  the  margin  of 
the  sheet  of  water,  now  all  overgrown 
with  duckweed.  A  fidlen  poplar,  wrecked 
in  some  winter  gale,  lay  stretched  beneath 
the  surface  with  branches  sticking  out  here 
and  there,  dead  and  withered  like  the 
skeleton  arms  of  some  giant  of  the  mere. 
The  turf  all  round  the  edge  was  trodden 
into  shapeless  deformity  by  the  cattle  as 
they  came  down  to  water,  for  the  whole 
park  was  let  as  gra2ing-land  to  a  neigh- 
bouring fanner.  At  the  top  of  the  opposite 
slope  the  house  stood,  with  its  handsome 
proportions  still  undefaced ;  but  half  the 
glass  in  the  windows  was  broken,  and  on 
the  ground-floor  the  frames  and  the  wood- 
work had  gone  to  ruia  A  portion  of  the 
stone  balusters  at  the  end  of  tiie  lake  had 
been  removed,  so  as  to  give  the  cattle  free 
access  to  the  flower-gardens.  Flower- 
gardens  !  already  there  were  no  flowers, 
and  soon  the  last  trace  of  the  work  which 
had  made  it  once  the  fairest  garden  in  the 
county  would  vanish  under  the  combined 
assaults  of  time  and  neglect 

I  had  some  trouble  to  pluck  up  courage 
enough  to  ascend  the  slope,  and  take  a 
nearer  view  of  the  desolation  of  the  noble 
house.  As  I  walked  up,  a  steeper  bit  of 
tuif  now  and  then  would  tell  me  where  a 


terrace  had  run ;  and  now  and  then  some  of 
the  hardier  annuals,  fighting  for  existence 
against  the  grass  and  weeds,  peeped  up 
through  the  wreck  in  the  places  where 
once  the  flower-beds  had  been  laid  out 
The  splendid  portico  which  stretched  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  house  had  been 
fenced  in  with  rough  boards,  and  now 
served  as  a  cattle-shed  Oreat  squares  of 
the  black  and  white  marble  pavement  had 
been  trodden  out  of  place,  and  lay  in  db- 
order,  and  the  house  itself  would  long  agb 
have  iJso  been  invaded  by  the  cows  and 
bullocks  if  the  front  door  had  not  been 
boarded  up.  All  down  the  walls  black 
stains  descended  from  the  eaves,  showing 
that  the  water-pipes  were  chtAed  up^  and 
foreshadowing  a  speedy  fiill  to  the  roof 
itself. 

I  looked  in  tiirough  one  of  the  empty 
windows.  The  door  of  the  room  insule, 
as  well  as  every  other  door  in  the  house, 
had  been  removed  and  sold  to  a  local 
builder,  so  I  could  see  through  into  another 
and  another,  onward  in  ^ostly  perspee^ 
tive,  through  more  rooms  than  I  could 
count,  to  the  other  side  of  tiie  mansion. 
In  one  room  the  flooring  was  decayed, 
and  the  rats  had  scraped  up  a  great  h^ap 
of  earth  and  mortar.  I  was  tempted  to 
clamber  in  and  wimder  throu^  the 
deserted  passages,  in  hope  of  semng  a 
ghost,  for  this  was  surely  the  place  to  see 
one,  if  such  things  are  to  be  seen  at  aU. 
I  was  just  on  the  point  of  entering,  wlien 
I  heard  a  step  near  me,  and,  coming  round 
the  comer  of  the  house,  I  saw  a  decrepit 
old  man,  probably  the  sole  human  be^ 
in  this  place.  At  first  I  thought  I  would 
speak  to  him ;  then  I  rememb^ed  that  if 
I  did  I  should  have  poured  into  my 
ears  the  whole  story  of  the  bad  ea«e 
into  which  Moltering  had  fidlen,  and  of 
the  ruin  impending  over  the  countty 
generally.  I  felt  I  }m  heard  enough  songs 
in  this  key  for  the  preseiit^  so  I  turned 
on  my  heel,  and  made  my  way  as  quickly 
as  I  could  back  to  the  hieh-road 

And  all  Htm  ruin  which  I  had  just  seen 
was  the  work  of  less  than  a  single  genera- 
tion 1  Moltering,  to  outward  seeming,  is 
a  well-built  house,  but  I  doubt  whether  It 
will  take  so  long  to  convert  it  into  a  ruin 
as  has  been  necessary  with  tiie  castlea, 
and  abbeys,  and  Elizabethan  manor-houses 
which  are  now  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
owl  and  the  bat  In  a  few  generations,  I 
expect.  Sir  JohnYanbrugh,  and  Nash,  and 
Glbbs,  and  other  men  of  less  note,  will  be 
set  down  as  th3  architects  of  divers  in- 
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teresting  raiiUL  Desertdon  means  dilapi- 
datioHi  and  that  many  of  the  Mmoter 
districts  of  mral  England  are  being 
deserted  is  a  melancholy  fact  London — 
all-deTonring  London — year  by  year  claims 
a  heayier  toll  from  limded  people,  who 
at  one  time  oaed  to  spend  nearly  all 
their  time  and  their  income  in  their  own 
homes  amongst  their  own  people.  A 
century — nay,  fifty  years  ago — ^London  was 
a  place  to  be  visited  thrice  or  so  in  a  life- 
time— a  place  o/  fascination,  it  is  trne,  bat 
one  to  be  viewed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
fear  and  dktrost  Nowadays  the  railway 
has  made  it  familiar  to  almost  eyevybody, 
and  familiarity  has  lessened  its  terrors, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  more  enticing 
its  pleaBores.  One  must  eoback  a  long  time 
to  hmt  up  sneh  a  parallel  It  is  like  com- 
paring monntain  and  moose  to  liken  the 
Goths  in  Italy  to  the  first  generation  of 
sqoiies  who  learnt  to  love  the  reek  of  the 
streets,  and  the  soond  of  the  chimes  at 
midiught,  better  than  the  scent  of  the 
meadows  and  the  skylark's  morning  song. 
In  every  age— firom  the  days  of  the  fat 
knight  and  Master  Shallow  to  that  of 
Jerry  Hawthorn — oonntry-bred  lads  have 
tdcen  their  fling  in  town;  bat  this  fling 
was,  as  I  have  said,  nsoally  the  episode  of 
a  life^  and  not  the  general  role.  Some- 
times, I  fa^ncy,  it  was  done  more  as  a 
matter  of  fiuihion  than  for  the  sake  of 
enjoyment,  and  that  the  hi^piest  day  of 
Uie  jannt  was  the  one  when  the  yonng 
sqnire*  would  gallop  homewards  from  the 
spot  where  he  left  the  mail-coach,  and 
holloa  out  a  wdcome  to  JUngwand  Violet 
as  they  coursed  down  the  avenue  to  meet 
him.  But  in  our  time,  I  fear,  the  day  on 
which  his  successor  drives  over  from  the 
station  in  a  close  brongham,  muffled  in  fur 
rugs,  and  killing  the  time  by  the  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes,  is  not  nearly  so  joyful  a 
one  as  tibiat  which  sees  him  whirled  back 
to  his  adopted  flagstones.  The  smoke  has 
somehow  got  into  the  country  blood.  The 
new  generations  have  learnt  to  adore  what 
their  forefathers  would  have  burnt  The 
old  house — ^the  cradle  of  the  race  for 
centuries,  perhaps — ^is  looked  upon  as  an 
enoumbmnce.  The  owner  to-day  uses  it 
as  a  shootmg-boz-HNippoang  that  he  has 
ready  money  enough  to  live  elsewhere — 
until  the  sharper  pinch  comes,  and  then 
he  lets  it»  shooting,  furniture,  and  all,  and 
spends  what  it  brmcs  in  London  lodgings 
or  Continental  hoteb. 

The  knell  of  the  country  house  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the   "  big   place ''  has 


sounded.  In  the  fortunate  home-counties, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  other 
beauty  spots  of  our  island,  it  will  always 
find  tenants,  but  on  the  bleak  uplands  and 
cold  clay  plains  of  East  Alalia  and  Mercia 
a  house  vacated  by  its  owner  will  stand 
some  time  untenanted.  One  ray  of  hope 
there  is  for  them — a  ray  shining  from  a 
dark  place.  Crowds  of  house-seekers  are 
issuing  from  the  hives  of  the  north  yearn- 
ing for  fresh  air  and  green  trees  after  a  life 
of  toil  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and  squalor. 
Wiser  these  thanf  the  sons  of  the  soil 
Already  many  a  half-ruined  house  and 
neglected  estate  has  been  brought  back  to 
its  old  prosperity  under  the  management 
of  some  shrewd,  clear-s^hted  man  who 
has  made  enough  money  and  breathed 
enough  ol  the  smoke  of  Leeds  or  Man- 
chester. **  The  old  order  changeth  givmg 
place  to  the  new,''  is  a  remark  which 
applies  to  other  institutions  besides  the 
Bound  Table. 

I  often  wonder  how  it  will  all  end, 
supposing  that  my  vaticinations  have  any 
trudiinthem.  How  will  the  gnmdsons  and 
great-grandsons  of  the  old  race  of  squires 
compare  with  their  ancestors  f  Is  the  air 
of  Hombuig,  or  NicCi  or  Florence  as 
kindhr  to  t^e  growth,  of  what  used  to  be 
caUed  English  virtues  as  that  of  an  English 
village  t  No  doubt  the  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons  of  the  squires  of  1815  will 
survey  the  world  much  more  extensively 
than  did  their  f  ore&thers.  They  will  see 
much  more  of  society  in  foreign  lands,  for 
the  Qrand  Tour  was  hardly  for  men  of  tiheir 
calibre,  and  they  wiU  be  on  nodding  terms 
with  a  cosmopolitan  crew  to  whom  their 
ancestors,  with  full  reason,  would  have 
given  a  wide  berth.  They  will  shake  off 
the  burthen  of  their  home  duties,  and  they 
will  spend  the  time  and  money  thus  gained 
in  an  aimless,  if  not  mischievous,  life  on 
the  pavements  of  some  city  or  other.  They 
will  not  ride  to  hounds  or  care  very  much 
about  a  day's  tramp  after  the  partridges, 
but  they  will  probably  pose  as  pigeon- 
shots  more  or  less  proficient,  and  know 
something  of  the  laws  and  play  of  poker 
and  baccarat  It  was  of  their  prototypes  in 
the  days  of  Boman  degeneracy  that  ELorace 
wrote: 

Vemuriqae  timet,  ludere  dootior, 
Sea  Grwco  jubeaa  trocho, 
Sdu  maliB  vetita  legibos  alea.* 

*  Ck>iilngton's  traas. 

Now  the  noble*B  first-boni  shuna 

The  perilous  chase  nor  learns  to  sit  his  steed ; 
Set  him  to  th*  unlawful  dice 

Or  Crrooian  hoop,  how  skilfully  he  plays  ! 
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Oar  coontrj  people  have  good  memories, 
but  in  Bach  easefl  it  iB  on^  nataral  that 
they  shoold  soon  forget  the  face  of  the 
young  sqaire,  they  who  ought  to  know  him 
best  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  pay 
his  birthplace  a  flying  visit,  to  see  that  the 
man  who  has  hired  me  hoose  and  shooting 
is  not  letting  it  down,  and  that  the  agent 
has  not  been  too  complaisant  to  the  tenants 
in  the  matter  of  repairs.  As  he  whirls 
through  the  village  in  his  post-chaise,  the 
idlers,  cossipin^at  tiie  ale-house  door,  will 
hardly  know  him  and  they  will  most  likely 
spend  half  an  hour  in  discussing  who  the 
man  with  the  pale  face  and  weary  eyes 
may  be.  As  he  jolts  over  the  uneven  road 
through  tiie  village  with  its  few  dozen 
cottages  and  half^ozen  farms,  he  feels  a 
pitying  wonder  that  human  bein^  can 
endure  to  live  their  lives  in  the  midst  of 
such  surroundings ;  and  as  for  the  objects 
of  his  pity,  they,  on  their  part^  will  marvel 
just  the  same  how  a  gentleman  who  could, 
if  he  liked,  live  up  at  the  Hall  and  sit  on 
the  bench,  should  prefer  to  pass  his  time 
in  London,  or  in  that  mysterious  region 
known  as  ''forrin  parta" 


WHAT  WAS  HEK  STORY  t 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BXPEBDENCEL 
IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  L 

Mita  Campion  was  giving  one  of  her 
pleasant  little  Friday  dinners,  and  Julius 
Kerr,  the  eminent  surgeon,  with  Linbum, 
the  writer,  were  on  their  way  together  to 
Kolokythia  Lodoe. 

The  story  of  both  these  men  would  be 
worth  telling,  as  would,  under  certain 
aspects,  the  story  of  every  man.  Kerr  had 
seen  more  of  the  tragedy  of  life  than  falls 
to  most  of  us.  Linbum's  experiences  in 
Paris  and  in  London  would  have  furmshed 
the  materials  for  a  dozen  romances ;  and, 
had  he  been  content  to  write  of  men  and 
women  as^  he  had  really  known  them, 
instead  of  indulging  in  the  absurd  creations 
of  his  brain,  he  might  have  made  a  less 
ephemeral  name  in  literature,  and  would 
certainly  have  saved  his  reviewers  columns 
of  scathing  criticism. 

But  to-night  Kerr  and  Linbum  were  to 
be  spectators,  not  actors.  They  were  going 
to  eat  Mr.  Campion's  dinner,  study  Mr. 
Campion's  wife,  and  compare  notes  together 
afterwards. 

Such,  at  least,  was  Linbum's  intention. 
He  was  writing  a  new  book,  and  meant  to 
utilise  Mrs.  Campion  as  heroina  Not,  of 
course,  Mra  Campion  as  she  really  was. 


but  MrSb  Campion  as  she  a^peued  in  the 
light  of  his  own  mystic  imagination,  which 
was  a  very  different  matter. 

"Deal  leniently  with  Mrs.  Campion," 
Linbum  was  saying,  as  the  two  young  men 
drove  out  West  '*I  know  she  has  her 
faults,  but  her  friendship  is  nrecious  to 
me.  She  is  one  of  the  few  laoies  I  know 
who  dares  to  let  her  spirit  beat  in  unison 
with  mine." 

Kerr  was  so  well  accustomed  to  Lin- 
bum's peculiar  phnseology  that  it  no 
longer  struck  him  as  xidfeulous.  He  un- 
derstood the  drift  of  the  above  speech  to 
be  that  Linbum  was  "auz  petits  soina'' 
for  the  lady,  and  that  in  return  she 
probably  allowed  him  to  read  her  his 
novels  in  manuscript 

"Why  should  I  aeal  severely  with  her  f 
saidKeiT.  "  I  go  prepared  to  admire  every- 
thing I  see   and   hear.      Besides,    after 
accepting  tiie  gift  of  a  dinner,  I  consider  it 
imgracious  to  criticise  the  giver." 

"Ah,  but  I  particularly  want  your 
opinion  of  her,"  answered  Linbum.  "To 
me  she  is  as  profoundly  interesting  as  a 
study  by  an  Impressionist;  but^  then,  I 
know  I  am  too  emotionaL  I  want  to  know 
how  she  strikes  you  as  a  man  of  the 
world." 

Linbum's  assumption  of  innocence  was 
amusing.  He  had  been  artist  and  actor 
before  he  took  to  literature,  and  mikht  be 
supposed  to  possess  quite  as  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  other  people ;  but  he 
cultivated  mental  affectation  with  the  same 
assiduity  he  bestowed  on  his  extremely 
weedy  moustache^  and  with  infinitely  greater 
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"I  am  well  aware  that  my  opinion 
will  not  have  the  sUghtest  weight  with 
you,"  said  EeiT;  "but  I  confess  I  a& 
anxious  to  see  this  siren,  who,  the  vezy 
antithesis  of  all  vou  professedly  admire, 
has  yet  managed  to  subjugate  you  so 
completely." 

"It  is  just  because  you  will  view  h^ 
from  such  a  different  standpoint  that  I 
shall  priae  your  opinion,"  said  Linbum. 
"  At  first  I  fear  she  may  impress  you  un- 
favourably. There  ia  a  certam  brusquerie 
about  her,  arising  from  her  veiy  woman- 
liness, which  she  lifts  as  a  shield  between 
herself  and  an  obtrusive  world.  It  is 
necessary  to  break  down  this  barrier  bef(Mne 
ou  can  taste  all  the  tender  passion  of 
er  spirit  She  is  a  lady  of  exquisite 
susceptibility." 

^  Kerr  laughed  at  this,  because  he  knew  a 
little  of  Mn.  Campion  from  other 
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Her  "exquisite  snaeeptibility  "  wm  said  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  histrionic  power 
of  gjmalating  a  warmth  of  affection  she  was 
incapable  of  feeling.  It  was  this  quality 
which  rendered  her  interesting  to  men,  and 
which  had  enrolled  the  fidde  Linbnm 
amone  the  number  of  her  slayes, 

''There  is  an  impalpable  charm  about 
her,"  continued  Linbum  srayelj;  "a 
shimmer,  a  fragrance,  a  nieh>dy,  which  I 
am  powerless  to  describe.  Lflce  the  Uoom 
on  the  peach,  like  the  dust  on  the  butter- 
fly's wing,  in  attemptmg  to  apply  to  it 
the  coarse  test  of  words  you  lose  it  for 
ever." 

''A  delicate  attribute,  indeed  I"  said 
Kerr,  laughing ;  "  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  your  coolness  in  asking  me  to 
diagnose  it  for  you.  Where  the  *  Lotus- 
lover  '  fails,  what  can  you  expect  from  a 
wretched  Philistme  like  myself  t " 

Ever  since  Linbum  had  published  The 
Lover  of  the  Lotus,  a  book  which  had 
drawn  down  on  its  unblushing  author's 
head  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  he 
had  been  in  great  favour  with  MmCampion. 
He  dined  at  Kolokythia  Lodge  whenever 
he  chose,  and  was  allowed  to  bring  any 
friend  he  pleased,  providedi  of  course,  the 
said  fnend  was  a  man  of  some  mark,  and 
prepared  to  worship  Mrsw  Gampioa  It 
was  on  these  terms  that  he  had  proposed 
introducing  Kerr,  and  although  he  was 
sure  that  the  young  surgeon  would  please 
his  hostess,  he  had  some  slight  misgivings 
as  to  whether  his  hostess  was  the  sort  of 
woman  to  please  Kerr. 

"By*the-bye,  has  not  Mrs.  Campion  a 
daughter^'  aAed  Kerr  presently,  with  a 
view  to  diverting  the  stream  of  Linbum's 
eloquence. 

"  Yes,  she  has  several  daughters,"  said 
Linbum ;  <<  but  not  one  has  inherited  the 
mother's  subtle  charm.  Its  uniqueness 
intensifies  it.  To  multiply  it  would  be  to 
divide  it  Precious  as  ^e  aloe,  it  blossoms 
once  only  in  a  century." 

Here  he  thought  it  picturesque  to  breathe 
a  gentle  sigh,  although  he  did  not  feel  at 
all  melancholy,  but  on  the  contrary, 
pleased  with  the  neatness  of  the  phrase  he 
had  just  turned.  He  determined  to  write 
it  down  when  he  got  home,  and  put  it 
into  the  new  book.  Kerr  was  suddenly 
strack  with  the  absurdity  of  his  com- 
panion's language,  and  laughed  again. 

'*  Do  talk  sensibly,"  he  said,  '*  and  see  if 
we  are  going  right   It  strikes  me  we  shall 
reach  ^tonif  we  go  on  much  farther." 
"It  is  all  right,'^said  Linbum,  descend- 


ing to  matter  of  fact ;  ''we  are  just  coming 
to  Kolokythia  Lodge,  a  little  farther  on, 
on  the  left  It  is  agonising  to  inhabit  a 
place  with  such  a  name,  but  she  bears  it 
nobly.  It  was  a  notion  of  old  Campion's. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  a 
Greek  gulf,  or  island,  or  some  other  thing, 
and  thmks  it  poetical  to  commemorate  the 
hct  on  his  doorposts.  I  will,  however,  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  it  is  the  only  touch 
of  poetry  in  his  character." 

All  day  the  early  December  weather  had 
threatened  snow,  and  as  the  two  young 
men  got  out  of  their  cab,  large  flakes  were 
circling  slowly  in  the  air,  as  if  undecided 
wheth^  they  would  descend  to  earth,  or 
retum  for  another  week  or  two  to  the 
skiea  Cabby,  blowing  on  his  fingers,  fore- 
told a  heavv  fall  before  morning,  and  his 
fares  agreed  that  it  was  likely,  and  then 
hurried  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
was  held  hospitably  open  to  receive  them. 
On  entering   the   drawing-room   Kerr 
experienced  the    first  confused  and  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  a  sudden  change 
from  cold  and  darkness  to  light  and  warmtib. 
The  room  seemed  full  of  people,  and  Kerr 
knew  immediately  that  he  and  Linburn 
were  late.     A  dull  murmur  of  relief  went 
round  as  the  assembled  guests  at  length 
saw  a  prospect  of   breaking  their  fast 
Kerr  was  annoyed,  but  not  so  Linbum. 
Linbum  always  contrived  to  enter  a  room 
late.    He  considered  he  was  likely  to  make 
a  more  indelible  impression  on  appetites 
already  sharjpened  by  huneer.     He  laid 
himself  out^  mdeed,  openly  for  admiration, 
and  all  was  grist  to  the  null  of  his  vanity. 
He  was  pleaded  when  in  society  he  heard 
himself  pointed  out  as  the  "Lotus-lover," 
but  he  was  also  pleased  when  strangers  in 
the  streets  stared  at  his  long,  floating  hair, 
or  small    boys    made   derisive  remarks. 
Even  the  hostile  reviews  his  friends  so 
regularly  and  considerately  sent  him,  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  the  senders  an- 
ticipated.    The  T^rld — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
small  literary  clique  which  constituted  his 
world — ^was  talking  of  him,  and  that  was 
all  he  desired. 

Filled,  therefore,  with  a  pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  individuality,  he 
preceded  Kerr  into  the  room,  and  Mrs. 
Campion  coming  forward  to  meet  him, 
received  a  more  than  usually  fatuous  smile. 
Kerr,  looking  at  her  with  some  curiosity, 
saw  a  small  woman  dressed  in  brilliant 
colours,  wearing  on  her  bosom  and  head 
humming-birds  instead  of  flowers.  Her 
dark-blue  eyes,  set  too  near  together,  and 
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h^r  flaxen,  fioely-erimped  hair,  drawn  up 
over  a  cushion  and  slightly  powdered,  gaye 
her  a  touch  of  eccentricity  not  altogether 
unbecoming.  She  held  out  her  right  hand 
to  Kerr,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
Linbum  her  left. 

*'  Dear  Lawrence,"  she  said  to  the  latter, 
«  when  will  you  learn  pimotuality  9  Mr. 
Campion  has  been  using  horrible  language ! 
I  think  for  your  sins  you  shall  go  and  oool 
him  down." 

Kerr  began  to  apologise. 

''I  am  sure  you  are  not  to  blame,"  said 
Mra  Campion  sweetly,  inwardly  admiring 
his  "  masculine  beauty,"  as  she  termed  it 
''  I  know  Lai  of  old.  He  has  never  kept 
an  appointment  yei" 

"'Ay  me"  murmured  Linbum;  "I 
swear  I  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
keep  it" 

"  The  best  thing  to  move  woold  be  your 
looking-glass,"  said  the  lady;  ''I  never 
knew  such  a  Narcissus.  When  you  are  my 
age  you  will  not  be  so  fond  of  it" 

If  Mrs.  Campion  really  disliked  her 
mirror,  it  struck  Kerr  that  she  must  never- 
theless take  a  good  deal  of  penitential  dis- 
cipline at  itv  for  the  general  perfiootion  of 
her  "get-up  "  indicated  the  expenditure  of 
as  much  time  and  thought^  as  a  writer  in 
one  of  the  Quarterlies  eives  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  article  in  &e  British  Museum. 

''I  think  you  know  everyone  here, 
Lai,"  said  Mrs.  Campion,  "and  I 
sha'n't  introduce  Mr.  Kerr,  because 
it  is  such  waste  of  tima  I'll  just 
give  him  a  biographic  sketch  of  every- 
body, and  then  he'll  feel  quite  one  of  us. 
That  18  Schonbein  in  the  velvet  coat 
and  knee-breeches.  Whether  his  stockings 
suggested  his  name  or  his  name  his  stock- 
ings I  am  unable  to  inform  you.  He  and 
Mr.  Linbum  hate  each  other.  He  con- 
siders Lai's  books  a  plagiarism  of  hispaint- 
iogs,  and  Lai  considers  the  paintings  a 
plagiarism  of  the  books.  Both  are  equally 
unintelligible  until  personally  explained  by 
the  authors.  The  lady  talking  to  Mr. 
Campion  is  Mrs.  Highbury  Banks,  and  I 
very  much  regret  he  did  not  meet  her 
before  he  met  me.  The  little  golden  lady 
on  the  sofa  is  my  dearest  friend,  Mimi 
Webster.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  take 
her  in  to  dinner,  Mr.  Kerr.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  keep  you  for  myself,  but  I 
mu&t  go  down  with  Mr.  Webster — he  is 
such  a  bear  if  I  do  not  take  him  in  hand. 
The  two  little  innocents  sitting  on  the  sofa 
are  two  of  my  girls  " — ^here  she  looked  at 
lanbum  and  they  both   laughed  (*'my 


Rirls"  were  rather  a  joke  among  Mis. 
Campion's  friends ;  she  talked  of  them  so 
frequently,  yet  suppressed  them  so  effec 
tually)— "  and  the  lady  standing  by  them  ia 
their  gGvame88,MdllaLeoGdnr.  By4he-bye^ 
I  don't  think  I  have  let  you  qieak  to 
Mr.  Campion  yet" 

As  she  did  not  take  the  slightest  pains 
to  subdue  her  voice,  these  "Uographie 
sketches"  were  distiBetly  heard  aU  over 
the  room: 

Mr.  Webster,  a  red-faced  individnal, 
presumably  a  clergyman  from  his  di«8s, 
certainly  winoed  at  her  reference  to  him- 
self ;  but  he  had  no  excuse  for  being  mora 
susceptible  than  tiie  rest  of  the  worid,  and 
he  had  been  given  plenty  of  opportoxiiftiM 
for  gettingnsed  to  Mrs.  Campion's  manner, 
which,  if  free  from  the  polish  of  polite 
society,  had  at  least  the  efiFect  of  breaking 
down  all  baixiers  of  conventionality.  It  was 
useless  to  be  conventional  in  the  presence 
of  a  woman  who  would  call  you  by  your 
Christian-name,  and  tell  yon  what  die 
thought  of  you,  as  soon  as  look  at  yea. 
Persons  who  did  not  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  there  were  donhiless  many  who 
did  not^  could  always  avoid  it  by  stayiiq^ 
away. 

Now  when  she  ceased  speaking,  everyone 
broke  into  exdamations  of  denial  wid 
reproach ;  while,  under  cover  of  the  noise, 
Kerr  found  himself  installed  by  *^  Mimi  " 
Webster,  a  pretty  lady  witii  a  budiy  head, 
who  affected  Bottioellian  attitudes. 

The  owner  of  Kdoky thia  Lodge  leaned 
moodily  against  the  mantelpieee,  inoen- 
sible  to  the.  blandishments  of  Mn.  B|eh- 
bury  Badks.  He  hated  waiting  for  his 
dinner,  and  his  feelings  were  exacerbated  by 
finding  that  Linbum  was  the  delinquents 
He  was  not  the  least  jealous  of  the  young 
man's  intimacy  witii  Mrs.  Campion,  hoi 
he  considered  him  an  affected  idiot^  wlio 
spckt  a  jaigon  he  could  not  understand, 
and  who  indulged  in  a  style  of  dress  wfaieh 
appeared  to  Mr.  Campion  quite  aoffioient 

Grounds  for  his  incarceration  in  Bedlam. 
he  hostexpected  no  more  pleasure  or  pio^ 
from  the  evening's  entertamment  than  hia 
dinner  could  afford  him,  and  he  saw  no 
sense  in  deferring  it  for  a  person  who  ao 
littie  understood  the  sacred  character  of  the 
feast  as  to  spoil  his  appetite  by  afternoon- 
tea,  and  could  trifle  with  his  dtgestion  by 
eating  sweets  and  dessert. 

Mr&  Highbury  Banks  lay  in  a  lounging- 
chair  almost  at  Campion's  feet  She  was 
a  swarthy  woman,  with  hair  h  la  OreeqM, 
pulled  low  over  her  beetling  brows.    She 
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lo<d»)d  up  into  her  host's  faee  'im^  she  slowly 
continued  an  tneodote,  which  did  not  err 
on  the  Bi^e  of  over  -  refinement,  and  he 
straggled  hard  bat  saccesBf  ally  to  hide  the 
amusement  with  which  it  inspire  him. 
He  took  this  lady  down  to  dinner,  and 
thawing  after  a  while  under  her  getdal  in- 
flnence,  added  a  good  deal  to  the  nbise  of 
the  party,  if  not  to  its  brilliancy. 

"Ton' won't  mind  taking  in  mademdselle, 
will  you,  Lai  9  -'  said  Mrs.  Campion;  "you 
shall  sit  by  me,  you  know ; "  and  Linbum 
was  quite  ready  to  take  in  the  governess 
as  he  had  often  done  befbre.  He  found  her 
I    a  quiet,  unassuming  sort  of  person,  who 
expected  neither  conversation  or  attention. 
Schottbein  was  paired  o£f  with  one  of 
the  sleek-headed,  rod^handed  daughters  of 
I    the  house.    He  mentally  registers  a  vow 
never  again  to  put  his   feet  under  the 
walnut-wood  of  Campion's  tabla     He  was 
just  then  coming  into  fashion  as  the  painter 
of  miserable  young   women^  apparently 
suffering  from  a  mild  form  of  cholera,  but 
in  reality  intended  to  typify  Yearning, 
Longing,  Betroapection,  or  Itegret.    Much 
as  he  was  thought  of  by  other  people,  he 
was  held  in  still  greater  consideration  by 
himself,  and  to  expect  him  U>  pay  atten- 
tion to  a  mere  girl  was  to  wound  him  in 
his  tenderest  susceptibilities.  ^ 

The  dining-room  was  arranged  On  scien- 
tific principles.  All  the  l%ht  was  centred 
on  the  table  by  a  powerful  lamp  hanging 
above  it  Its  soft  rays  enclosed  the  guests 
in  a  cirde  of  brilliancy,  and  the  semi-gloom 
beyond  offered  nothing  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion or  attract  the  eya  '  At  dinner  a  man 
should  wish  to  look  no  farther  thui  the 
pretty  face  of  his  vis-^-vis  or  neighbour, 
and  her  rippling  conversation,  far  from 
drawing  his  thoughts  from  the  dish  under 
discnssion,  should  lend  it  a  more  piquant 
flavour.  Mrs.  Campion's  natural  ooquetty 
was  admirably  adapted  to  make  a  man 
enjoy  his  food.  Instead  of  requiring  atten- 
tions ahe  paid  them,  and  filled  up  the 
pausoB  with  an  amount  of  exuberant 
nonsense  which  kept  her  end  of  the  table 
in  excellently  good  spirits. 

She  had  been  a  pretty  and  lively  girl, 
and  was  now  a  noisy  but  still  pretty 
woman.  Her  conversation  was  impeded 
by  no  scruples  of  politeness,  prudish- 
ness,  or  charity.  She  sud  out  what- 
ever came  into  her  head,  and  the 
things  which  came  into  her  head  were 
not  always  of  an  unequivocal  description. 
Bat  if  she  occasionally  took  her  hearers' 
breath  away,  at  least  she  never  lost  her 


own  j  before  they  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  speedi  nnmiber  one,  she  had  fired 
off  numbers  two  and  three,  ^riiioh  wore 
usually  of  so  much  more  accentuated  a 
nature  as  to  render  amaber  one  white  by 
force  ot  contrast. 

When  Mr.  Oampion  fint  met  this  lady 
it  was  natural,  Ixsingthen  himself  the  very 
pink  and  pattern  of  propriety,  that  be 
should  fall  a  victim  to  the  chums  of  her 
audacious  tongue.  It  was  equally  natural 
that  after  marriage  the  first  task  he  set 
himself  should  have  been  to  eradicate  the 
ve^  trait  that  atlraoted  him.  But  in  tiiis 
endeavour  he  was  cruelly  disappointed. 
Mrs.  Oampion's  vow  of  obedience  made  far 
less  impression  on  her  mind  than  the  fit  of 
her  wedding-gown.  She  listened  to  har 
huriwnd's  mmilies  on  the  ezoellenoe  <rf 
meekness  in  a  woman,  with  smiling  lips 
and  wandering  mind,  which,  however,  did 
not  wander  quite  so  far  as  to  prevent  her 
from  mimicking  the  connubial  sermon  to 
the  next  person  she  met,  under  her 
husband's  very  nose.  All  tiiat^  however, 
was  years  aga  Mr.  Oampion  no  longer  tried 
to  improve  his  wife,  or  cared  in  any  way  as 
to  what  she  said  or  did,  provided  his 
house  was  comfortable  and  his  dinners 
good ;  and  she  for  her  part  had  ceased  to 
find  amusement  in  laughing  at  her  husband. 
She  seldom  thought  of  him  at  all,  and  never 
when  any  other  man  was  present. 

To-night'  Linbum  on  her  left  hand 
divided  her  favours  with  Webster,  sitting 
on  her  right  On  the  other  side  of 
Linbum  was  the  governess,  next  to  her 
Schonbein,  and  then  Mrs.  Highbury  Banka 
Sch5nbein  had  recovered  hu  temper,  for 
his  ina^nifioant  Uttle  partner  had  been 
shunted'  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  taUe^ 
where  she  now  sat  between  Webster  and 
Kerr.  The  second  Miss  Camj^on  did  not 
appear  at  dinner  at  alL 

The  party  split  up  into  two  sections: 
Mrs.  Baxdcs,  Mrs.  Webster,  Campion, 
SchonbeiDi  and  Kerr  forming  a  coterie  at 
one  end;  Mrs.  Oampion,  Linbum,  and 
Webster,  a  smaller  but  still  gayer,  noisier 
conclave  at  the  other. 

The  silent  governess  and  her  silent 
pupil  served  as  the  dividing  line. 

You  know  the  kind  of  dinner  where  the 
menu  is  good,  and  the  wines  still  better ; 
where  everyone  talks  a  great  deal,  but  no 
one  says  anything  worth  remembering; 
where  there  is  much  laughter  for  very 
inadequate  cause  t  So  it  was  at  Kolokythia 
Lodge,  with  this  further  advantage  that  if 
you  drank  more  wine  than  was  good  for 
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you,  you  ware  only  foUowixig  the  example 
of  your  hoet^  and  ran  no  clanger  of 
BcandaliBing  yoor  hoetesa. 

Under  Mn.  Campion's  anspioes  the  fun 
waxed  faster  than  is  customary  in  good 
society.  Linbum,  sitting  between  her  and 
Mdlle.  Lecoanr,  tamed  dighdy  away  from 
the  latter,  both  because  he  wished  to 
talk  to  Mrs.  Campion  and  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Schonbein,  who  was  on  the  goyemess's 
other  side.  It  is  true  there  was  an  ill- 
feeling  between  these  two  young  men,  the 
real  origin  of  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  hand. 

With  Webster,  Linbum  was  soon  engaged 
in  a  loud  and  shallow  argument  on  the 
immortdity  of  the  souL  ifeither  believed 
enough  in  anything  to  have  a  stable  opinion 
on  ^e  subject,  but  both  were  still  suffi- 
ciently under  the  influence  of  old  habits  of 
thought  to  be  tickled  at  the  profanity  with 
whi<m  Mrs.  Campion  treated  it 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  Mrs. 
Webster  was  endeavouring  to  excite  Mrs. 
Highbury  Banks  to  combat  by  attacking 
her  pet  hobby,  " The  National  Tagdress 
Association,"  of  which  she  was  President 
This  was  a  scheme  to  correctiy  ticket  the 
exact  social  standing  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  had,  as  yet^  besides  the  honorary 
members,  only  one  convert — an  old  woman 
who  put  the  price  of  her  conversion  at 
three  shillings  a  week,  and  unlimited  snuff 
Now  and  th^i  Campion  put  in  a  cumbrous 
oar  on  the  side  of  Mrs.  Banks,  which 
gratified  the  lady,  but  materially  damaged 
her  cause. 

Linbum  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly; 
poetic  creature  as  he  was,  he  could  still 
appreciate  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
the  subtle  aroma  of  Mrs.  Campion's  presence 
added  the  refining  sentiment  Nevertheless, 
he  found  more  than  one  opportunity  to 
look  over  at  Kerr,  and  each  time  it  struck 
him  that  Kerr  was  unusuaUy  silent 
Linbum  was  surprised  and  vexed.  He 
knew  that  it  was  rather  a  notion  of  Kerr's 
to  make  himself  all  things  to  all  men,  but 
now,  to-night)  he  was  not  even  taking  the 
trouble  to  please  Mrs.  Webster.  He  sat 
gloomy  and  silent,  staring  at  his  plate,  or 
else  abstractedly  over  in  Linbum  s  direc- 
tion. Once  Linbum  tried  to  catch  his  eye, 
to  admonish  him  by  a  frown  that  he  was 
showing  off  very  badly,  but  before  he  could 
succeed  in  doing  this,  Mrs.  Campion  had 
again  claimed  his  attention,  and  so  for  the 
moment  Kerr's  extraordinary  taciturnity 
passed  out  of  his  head. 


SIMON'S  BAY,  CAPE  OF  GOOD 

HOPE 

IN   TWO  PARTS.*    PART  L 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  coast  in  the  ciTi- 
lised  world  so  often  passed,  and  so  very 
seldom   landed  upon,  as   the   north-eut 
shore  of  False  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
An  unbroken  chun  of   arid  mountaini, 
called  the  Hottentot  Holland  range,reaohe8 
from  Cape  Hangklip — the  extreme  sonthem 
point  of  land— to  the  head  of  False  Bay, 
with  only  two  little  spots,  Pringle  and 
Gordon  Bays,  where  there  is  any  pretence 
of  being  able  occasionally  to  land    The 
entrance  to  False  Bay,' between  Cape  Pomt 
and  Hangklip,  is  about  sixteen  miles  wide, 
the  bay  runmng  northward  inland  nearly 
eighteen  miles.    There  are,  however,  few 
g<X)d  anchorages  in  this  vast  and  neaily 
landlocked   expanse   of   water,  it  being 
exceedingly  deep  close  up  to  the  north 
beach — more  than  twen^  fathoms,  with  a 
foul  bottom,  being  found  within  a  stoneV 
throw  of  the  desolate,  sandy  shore,  upon 
which  a  heayy  surf  eternally  beats,  even 
on  the  calmest  day.    Gordon  Bav  is  Tery 
open  and  unsafe,  a  rolling  swell  always 
setting  in;  while  the  Strand,  a  fishing- 
station  two  miles  from  Gordon  Bay,  is  not 
much  more  hospitable.    A  circle  of  sunken 
rocks,  however,  forms  a  boat-harboui  at 
this  ^lace,  with  a  narrow,  risky  entrance, 
bristhng  with  sharp  pinnacles.     In  old 
days,  many  a  hazardous  expedition  was 
made  to  the  Strand,  in  the  old  yellow 
launch,  or  a  "  De  Horsey  "-rigged  pinnace, 
by  the   young   officers  of  the  ships  in 
Simon's  Bay,  for  the  sake  of  the  bright 
eyes,  and  hearty,  home-like  welcome,  ever 
to  be  found  at  Zandvliet,  hard  by.    On 
one  occasion,  a  midshipman  of  the  Bos- 
cawen,  now  a  post-captain  ILN.,  walked 
from  Simon's  iBay  to  Zandvliet  round  the 
heavy  sands  at  the  head  of   False  Bay, 
arriving  after  nightfall,  weary  and  f ootsoie 
after  hui  lonely  tramp  of  forty  miles.    He 
had  been  nearly  swallowed  up  by  a  quick- 
sand en  route,  but  what  did  that  matter, 
as  long  as  he  got  to  Zandvliet  % 

Following  tiie  loose  sandy  beach  roond 
to  Kalk  Bay,  a  very  tolerable  landing, 
protected  by  juttin^-out  rocks,  la  at  lail 
foxmd  for  the  first  time  in  near  upon  fortj 
miles.  I  remember  a  shipwrecked  and 
starving  crew  pulling  in  their  boat  for  two 
days  and  nights,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  all  round 
the  apparently  hospiteble  smid  friendly 
harbour,  from  Hangklip  to  Kalk  Bajt 
before   being   able    to    effect   a  landing. 
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Kalk  Bay  is  a  pretty,  healthy  little  spot — 
the  Brighton  of  the  Cape,  now  connected 
with  C&pe  Town  by  a  railway.    A  strong 
smell  of  seaweed,  borne  on  tiie  fresh  sea- 
breezei^  greets  yon  with  great  pungency 
on  arriTfu  here,  and  is  considered  part 
of  the  core.    From  the  Mnysenberg  to 
Flshhoek  Bay,  the  hills  rise  np  abmptly 
from  the  sea,  leaving  only  jast  room  for  a 
narrow  road,  and  this  is  often  obstracted 
by  hage  stones  which  are  displaced  from 
above  and  roll  down.     On  the  hurd,  gUs- 
tening  sands  of  the  four  beaches  horses 
lore  to  scamper  as  hard  as  they  can  tear, 
except  on   the  long  Mnysenberg  beach, 
I  where  the  road  does  not  follow  the  sea. 
Here  lark  many  treacheroas  quicksands, 
in  one  of  which  a  waggon  and  eight  oxen 
are  known  to  have  been  entirely  swallowed 
up  and  lost  On  one  occ&iion,  when  return- 
ing from  Cape  Town  in  one  of  the  light 
two-wheel  ''carts  "  peculiar  to  the  colony, 
we  sank  up  to  the  boss  of  the  wheel  in  a 
quicksand,  and  were  onlv  pulled  out  by 
superhuman  efforts  on  uie  part  of  the 
sturdy, enduring  little  hor8es,and  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  party.    It  was  curious 
to  see  the  horses  tremble  and  perspire  while 
the  cart  was  sinking  in  the  quicksand,  as 
if  aware  of  a  great  danger.     Skirting  the 
mountain,  a  steep  rocky  predpioe,  leadins 
from  the  road  above  down  on  to  FishhocK 
Sands,  is  known  as  Keppers  Folly,  down 
which  horrible  declivity  Sir  Henry  Eeppel, 
when  a  lieutenant,  drove  a  gig,  one  would 
have  thouffht  to  certain  destruction,  were 
it  not  a  &ct  that  the  gallant  Admiral  of 
I  the  Fleet  survived  to  perform   many  a 
doughty  deed  in  after-days,  and  is  stOl, 
happUy,  flourishing  in  the  land.    He  has, 
however,  told  me  that  this  descent,  at  the 
time  he  drove  down  it^  was  by  no  means  as 
rocky  and  uneven  as  it  has  since  become, 
worn  into  deepfissures  and  jutting-out  rocky 
comers  by  the  floods  of  fifty  yeara    Follow- 
ing the  beaches  of  Fishhoek  and  Elsey,  the 
first  beach  leads  through  a  turnpike,  and 
past  Admiralty  House  into  Simon's  Town. 
There  are  comparatively  few  dangers  in 
this  vast  sheet  of  landlocked  water.    Seal 
Island,  in  the  middle  of  False  Bay,  is  a  low, 
rocky,  dangerous  islet^  very  seldom  landed 
apon  ;   it  abounds  in  guano  of  excellent 
quality,  and  is  the  home  of  vast  flocks  of 
pengoin,   king  penguin,   and  grebe,  that 
hatch  their  eggs  here  quite  undisturbed  by 
man.   The  Roman  Rock  close  by  is  crowned 
[>y  a  lighthouse,  with  a  revolving  white  li^ht 
risible  twelve  miles  offl    The  Whittle,  with 
if  teen  feet  of  water  above  it^  is  a  dangerous 


rock,  but  very  difficult  to  find  when  wanted, 
right  in  the  fair-way  off  Miller's  Point ; 
there  are  leading  marks  for  it^  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  no  use  at  night.  The  sea  has 
also  been  seen  to  break  between  Seal 
Island  and  the  Strand,  but  ships  have  no 
business  there  coming  into  Simon's  Bay. 

The  Royal  Dockyard  is,  of  course,  the 
feature  of  Simon's  Bay,  and  the  cause  of 
its  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  Enghmd's  great 
coaling-stations,  and  is  being  strongly  for- 
tified now,  after  having  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  pitiable  state  of  decay  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Here  are  stored  im- 
mense supplies  of  coal,  which,  in  case  of 
anything  going  wrong  in  the  Suez  CaniJ, 
or  indeed  when  we  are  at  war  in  any 
case,  would  be  of  enormous  valua  Here 
are  mast-houses,  machinery,  boats,  sails, 
anchors,  cables,  smithies,  rope-waUcs,  and 
food  of  every  description,  together  wi^  a 
row  of  cheerftd  houses  for  the  officials.  The 
floating  coal-depdt  is  also  always  full, 
and  any  amount  of  excellent  water  fnmi 
the  fresh,  wholesome  reservoir  on  the  hill- 
side is  brought  alongside  in  tank  vessda 

Moored  close  in  shore,  in  very  shallow 
water,  lest  she  might  spring  a  leak  and  go 
down  unawares,  used  to  lie  the  old  Badeer, 
a  vessel  with  a  great  history,  now  degnded 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  mooring  lump. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  (1778),  she 
was  Lord  Nelson's  first  command.  He  was 
at  the  time  first  lieutenant  of  the  flagship 
Bristol,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Badger  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  on  the  North  American  and  West 
Indian  station,  Sir  Peter  Parker.  Com- 
mander Nelson,  as  he  then  was,  felt  a  pride 
in  her,  it  is  said,  such  as  he  never  after- 
wards experienced  in  any  of  tiie  magni- 
ficent ships  he  commanded,  and  when,  in 
less  than  a  year  (listen  to  this,  ye  com- 
manders of  fourteen  years  I),  he  was  posted 
into  the  Hinchinbrook,  ttie  gallant  and 
excellent  man  who  afterwards  became  Lord 
CoUingwood  succeeded  him  in  tiie  Badger. 
She  was  a  clumsy,  ugly  little  brig,  a£ont 
ninety  feet  long,  with  a  "  square  tuck,"  and 
such  low  decks  as  were  rarely  seen  even 
in  a  slaver.  How  "  Yellow  J  ack  "  revelled 
in  the  Badger  at  Jamaica,  history  has 
related.  She  carried  four  midshipmen 
— I  often  wondered  where  they  could  have 
been  stowed — who  shared  the  miserable 
space  allotted  to  them  with  vast  armies  of 
rats,  and  cockroaches,  and  other  ''small 
deer."  The  midshipmen  were  young  and 
small,  just  out  of  tne  nursery,  and  rather 
nervous  about  going  aloft  in  the  Badger. 
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Nelsoii,  sympathising  vitli  them,  for  he 
had  felt  the  same  in  msearlier  years,  wonld 
say  to  a  poor  little  chap^  '^  WeU,  sir,  I  am 
going  to  race  to  the  mastheadi  and  beg 
that  I  may  meet  you  there,"  so  aloft  he 
went,  his  apindle  shanbei  displaying  the 
greatest  activity,  and  in  the  tiny  top  he 
met  his  middies,  who  had  swarmed  np  the 
rigging  on  the  c^posite  side.  This  friendly 
act  qnite  cored  their  alarm.  A  forgotten 
account,  unknown  to  history,  mentions  that 
the  same  Badger  was  present  in.  the  little 
harboor  of  Nevis,  under  the  command  of 
Cuthbert  OoUingwood,  when  Lord  Nelson 
was  married  to  the  beautiful  and  excellent 
woman  whose  deep  sorrows  in  after-life 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  right-thinking 
people.  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  King  William  the 
Foorth,  was  then  a  young  officer  of  one  of 
the  ships  in  the  West  Lidies.  It  was  the 
hand  of  His  Boyal  Highness  that  gave 
away  the  lovely  young  bride,  Mrs.  Nisbettg 
the  niece  of  the  President  of  Nevis,  whose 
first  marriage  with  Dr.  Nisbett  must  have 
taken  place  when  she  was  under  fifteen, 
inasmuch  as  her  son  Josiah  was  three 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  mother^s 
marriage  to  Lord  Nelson,  when  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  The  Badger  was  built  of 
Indian  teak ;  but,  as  years  passed .  on,  it 
used  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  caulk  or 
repair  her,  owing  to  the  age  of  her  timbers, 
so  they  adopted  the  expedient  of  filling  her 
seams  inside  with  Portland  cement. 

The  dockyard  at  Simon's  Bay  is  a  clean, 
white,  sandy,  quiet  little  place  in  which  to 
dwell,  but  always  cheerful  by  reason  of  the 
busy  hum  of  toiling  men  and  ceaseless 
work.  The  large  flagship  and  sloops  of 
war  at  tiieir  moorings  are  a  beautiful 
picture  of  still  life,  their  sails  hanging  to 
dry,  and  boats  ceaselessly  paes'  to  and 
fro  all  the  day  long.  Memory  i^calls  one 
sweety  stiU,  fresh  morning  in  Simon's  Bay. 
A  laige  Austrian  frigate  rode  at  anchor ; 
she  Imd  come  in  at  daybreak,  and  lay 
motionless,  her  sails  mirrored  in  the  glasfff 
sea.  Soon  the  stillness  was  broken  bv 
softy  muffled  strains,  and  then  the  swell- 
ing notes  of  the  lovely  Kaiser^s  Hymn 
stole*  over  the  water,  now  dying  awi^ 
almost  to  nothing,  now  wailing  forth  in 
prayer.  A  dear  relative  lay  at  the  point 
of  death  in  a  lai^  upper  room,  with 
windows  wide  open  to  the  morning  air, 
which  fanned  her  worn  face,  and  awoke 
her  out  of  a  light  dojse,  into  which  she  had 
Mien  altar  a  night  of  saddest  suffering. 
"Am  I  in  heavenl"  she  aeked,  as  the 


sweet  strains  swelled  and  wafted  over  the 
sea,  soft  as  the  music  of  augels.  Alas  t  no, 
she  had  yet  to  live  and  suffer  for  two  more 
days  on  earth.  The  freshness  and  sweet> 
ness  of  morning  at  Simon's  Bay,  before  the 
sun  gains  power,  is  more  health-giviiig  and 
love^  thui  can  be  imagined,  except  by 
those  who  have  felt  it 

There  is  Divine  service  on  Sundays  in 
the  mast-house,  performed  by  the  hospital 
chaplain,  for  such  smaller  ships  as  beur  no 
chaplain ;  and  the  mast-house  is  used  occa- 
sioudly  for  theatrical  representations  and 
balls  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  now 
torpedo-boats  kept  in  the  boat-camber 
off  the  dockyard-jetty,  for  the  protection  of 
this  important  dep6t  and  coating-station. 

The  patent  slip  for  taking  up  ships 
lightened  to  a  draught  of  fifteen  feet^  is  in 

Erivate  hands,  outside  the  dockyard;  it  is, 
owever,  m<Mre  of  ten  uaed  for  Her  Mafesty 's 
ships  than  for  merchant  vessels. 

Simon's  Town,  b^ond  the  dockyard 
gates,  is  niugly  sheltered  beneath  its  own 
sharp  berg  or  mountain,  seventeen  hundred 
feet  highly  houses  and  shops  lining  the  foot^ 
and  a  road,  not  wholly  immaculate,  dividing 
tiiem  from  the  beach.  On  the  oatakirtB  of 
the  town  is  a  comfortable  naval  hospital, 
where  many  a  weary,  cUmate-wom  sailor 
from  the  Ohina  stati<m  has  been  landed  to 
die  in',  peace,  but  where  many  have  been 
nursed,  back  into  life  by  kind  Dr.  Shea, 
now  dead  and  gone,  who,  for  hard  upon 
thirty  yearsi  devoted  his  life  to  long 
generations  of  sad  and  sufferiAg  men.  It 
was  often  said  that  merely  to  see  his  jolly, 
cheery,  red  face  enter  their  rooms  brought 
into  them  an  idea  of  life  and  vigour,  wMe 
human  sympathy,  that  rare  commodity, 
was  never  faiUng.  A  doctor  should 
certainly  cultivate  geniality  and  good 
health  in  himself,  it  is  so  encouraging. 

Admiralty  House,  alternately  Hie  resi- 
dence of  a  second-class  Commodore,  or  of 
a  Bear-Admiral,  according  to  whether 
economical  or  other  views  prevail  at  the 
Admiralty,  has  grown  from  a  small,  low, 
irregular  building  in  the  passage  of  yean 
to  a  straight,  imposing  edifice  foU  of 
windows  and  comf ortabk  rooma  A  row 
of  fine  Eucalyptus,  the  Australian  gam< 
tree,  before  the  house  on  the  road-side, 
was  planted  by  Commodore  Talbot  in 
1853,  and  grew  forty  feet  in  seven  years. 
Across  the  high-road  is  the  garden  of 
Admiralty  House,  extending  up  towards 
the  Elo<rf,  with  the  river  (sometimes  a 
devastating  torrent)  meandeiing  through 
it  This  little  spot  is  quite  an  oaaia  Here» 
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from  the  overhanging  branches  of  tower- 
ing fir-trees,  pendent  nests  of  the  golden 
onole  swing  to  and  fro  in  the  whispering 
wind.  Here  are  shady  widks  beneath  the 
interlaced  branches  of  giant  grape-vines; 
here  flonrishes  the  tiny  Oorinth  grape  with- 
oat  stones  j  while  the  fi^,  black  uid  white, 
are  sorpassed  nowhere  in  the  world.  The 
hedges  are  of  heavenly  blue  phrmbago, 
frailand  lovely ;  trees  of  myrtle  push  forth 
their  bridal-flowers  all  the  year  round; 
msidenhair^fem  in  gigantic  damps  bends 
gracefhlly  over  the  stream.  People 
doabtless  who  have  had  a  cursory  glance 
at  Simon's  Town,  probably  with  a  fierce 
Bonth-easter  blowing  pecks  of  sharp  white 
sand  into  their  eyes  and  mouth,  will 
declare  that  I  am  romancing,  but  all  these 
things,  and  a  thousand  more  beautiful  stiU, 
are  to  be  found  for  the  seeking  by  an  un- 
prejudiced eya  Another  verdant  and 
blooming  garden,  Hugo's,  lies  high  up  in  a 
little  valley  on  the  slope  of  Simon's  Berg 
to  the  left  of  the  Dutch  church,  and  a  walk 
to  Paradise,  past  the  palace,  will  quite 
repay  a  visit  of  discovery.  A  new  road 
was  at  one  time  projected  and  commenced, 
leading  from  Admiralty  House  across  the 
grass-field,  and  down  to  the  first  beach,  thus 
eluding  the  high-road  and  turnpike-gate, 
when,  cutting  through  a  raised  mound,  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  field,  the  clean- 
bleached  bones  of  hundreds  of  men  were 
exposed  to  view,  coffinless  and  packed 
close  together.  A  search  by  Sir  Thomas 
Macleat,  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  into  some 
ancient  documents  at  the  Observatory,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  bones  were 
those  of  the  slain  at  the  taking  of  the  Oape 
a  hundred  years  before,  as  it  was  just  about 
this  spot  that  a  fiercely-contested  landing 
was  effected  by  the  English.  I  need  scarcely 
mention  that  the  bones  were  restored  to 
their  mother-earth,  and  the  road  left  un- 
finished. 

The  Kloof,  to  those  who  are  equal  to 

hoppinff  from  stone  to  stone,  and  swarming 

on  hftnds  and  knees  up  the  &ce  of  the  rock, 

presents  many  charms.    At  all  hours  of  the 

^AJf  S^7  parties  of  stalwart  young  black 

and  colourod  women  are  to  be  seen  standing 

cheerfolly,  for  hours  togeAer,  knee-deep  in 

the  river,  chattering,  laughing,  and  bang* 

ing  the  luckless  clowes  entrusted  to  them 

with  fatal  vigour  agafaist  the  stones.    At 

great  fatigue,  it  is  possible,  by  climbing  up 

the  Kloof,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hills  above, 

returning  by  the  Bed  Hill,  but  this  exeur^ 

siou  afaoold  not  be  attempted  by  feeble  or 

nervous  folk. 


In  olden  days,  when  Simon's  Bay  teemed 
with  rich  ships  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  "  great  house  "  was  what  is  known  to 
this  dav  as  '*the  palace,"  so  called  from 
having  been  built  by  a  celebrated  character 
nicknamed  ^'King  John,"  the  foundation 
of  whoBe  great  wealth  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century  was  the  purchase  of  a 
large  slavenship,  captured  in  the  Mozam- 
bique, and  brought  into  Simon's  Bay  to  be 
condemned.  Her  slaves  were  settled  at 
Black  Town,  beyond  the  hospital,  and 
formed  ever  after  a  separate  raca  Many 
pure  negroes  may  still  be  seen,  easily 
recognisable  from  other  blacks ;  they  are 
milder-eyed,  and  their  voices  less  harsh, 
while  they  are  of  considerably  taller  stature 
than  the  Africander.  Elephantiasis,  so 
common  in  Mozambique,  especially  at 
Zanzibar,  has  likewise  developed  among 
them,  although  it  is  comparatively  rare 
among  natives  of  the  Cape.  Most  of  the 
pitiable  lepers  on  Bobben  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  Table  Bay,  where  these  poor 
sufferers  are  kept  isolated  from  the  "  busy 
haunts  of  man,"  as  were  the  lepers  of 
old,  are  the  descendants  of  Mozambique 
slaves. 

The  hull  of  "  King  John's  "  slaver,  after 
being  sawn  through  by  the  Admiralty 
officials,  before  being  delivered  over  to  her 
purchaser,  as  was  the  invariable  custom  in 
those  days — ^to  prevent  her  being  bought 
and  used  a^ain  in  similar  vile  tn&c — was 
then  put  asnore  on  the  beach  in  a  nook 
nearly  opposite  Anderson's  cottage,  where, 
at  very  low  tide,  and  after  along  south-east 
gale,  several  of  her  timbers  are  yet  to  be 
seen,  strongly  bedded  in  the  sand,  to  this 
day.  "  King  John,"  a  very  clever  man  in 
many  ways,  was  an  amateur  carpenter  of 
no  mean  ability ;  he  used,  in  leisure  hours, 
during  many  long  years,  to  labour  with  his 
own  hands  at  the  work  of  breakine  up  his 
purchase,  taking  great  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment thereia  One  day,  among  the  deck 
beams,  he  came  upon  a  double  casing,  which 
sounded  hollow ;  on  being  knocked  away, 
a  vast  hoard  of  Spanish  doubloons  was 
revealed  to  sight,  the  price,  apparently,  of 
a  large  cargo  of  slaves,  at  some  former 
period  of  her  history;  perhaps  the  miserable 
beings  had  not  been  "  paid  for  on  delivery." 
However  that  may  hisive  been,  the  gold 
belonged  to  '^  King  John,"  who  had  pur- 
chased 'Hhe  vessel  and  everything  that 
was  in  h^,"  and  it  was  with  part  of 
this  treasure-trove  that  the  palace  was 
built 

Many  years  ago,  when  slaving  was  the 
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rule  and  not  the  exception,  vessek  ronning 
a  cargo  were  extremely  dever  in  eluding 
capture^  and  putting  their  pursuers  off  the 
soent  A  good  story  is  told  of  the  flagship 
— ^Winchester,  I  think — going  out  of  Simon's 
Bay  bound  to  the  Mauritius,  when  off  Cape 
Hangklip,  late  one  afternoon,  a  very  rakish, 
suspicious-looking  craft  was  sighted,  carry- 
ing an  unusual  number  of  stay-saUs  and 
studding-sails,  who,  upon  seeing  the  man- 
of-war,  hoisted  Spanish  colours  and  her 
number  in  Marryatt's  code,  and  requested 
to  be  reported.  She  passed  quite  close, 
and  was,  apparently,  a  passenger-ship  of 
about  five  hundred  tons  burthen,  for,  as  she 
neared  them,  about  a  dozen  ladies,  in  very 
smart  bonnets,  veils,  and  parasols,  wm 
observed  to  come  on  deck  and  wave  their 
handkerchiefs  with  every  demonstration  of 
cordiality  to  the  officers  of  the  flagship. 
She  seemed  to  have  also  a  large  crew,  and 
was  very  dean  and  smart  Snspidon  was 
quite  disarmed,  and  she  was  logged  as  a 
passenger-ship  from  Manilla  to  Cadiz.  The 
Admiral  was  alone  in  his  opinion  that  all 
was  not  right,  remarking  that  the  ladies 
waved  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  uncom- 
monly long  and  vigorously  to  a  mere  passing 
ship;  he  also  thought  the  handkerchiefs 
unusually  large,  and  further,  he  mentioned, 
that,  as  she  passed,  he  was  looking  out  of 
the  door  in  ttie  stem  gallery,  and  a  faint, 
curious  whiff  came  down  on  the  wind, 
reminding  him  of  something  long  past.  He 
could  not  remember  for  the  moment  of 
what  it  did  remind  him,  but  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  several  hours  aftor,  that 
the  faint  passing  odour,  as  the  strange 
vessel  swept  by,  recalled  the  smell  of  a 
slaveship  which  he  had  navigated  into 
port  years  before.  And  he  was  right. 
This  same  vessel  was  taken,  off  the  Havanna, 
on  her  subsequent  voyage,  and  proved  to 
have  been  a  Spanish  ship  from  Fernando 
Yeloso  Biver,  in  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
full  of  slaves  for  Cuba.  Her  captain  ex- 
plained with  delighted  pride  his  meeting 
with  the  flagship  off  the  Cape,  and  how, 
seeing  a  lar;^e  man-of-war  bearing  down 
upon  him  with  the  certainty  of  capture, 
and  no  hope  of  escape  should  the  ship's 
character  be  known,  he  adopted  the  clever 
expedient,  doubtless  not  for  the  first  time, 
of  dressing  up  a  number  of  their  men  in 
women's  attire,  a  ruse  that  was  in  this 
instance  entirely  successful 

There  are  churches  and  chapels  of  all 
denominationsin  Simon's  Town.  St  Frances 
Church  is  a  dean,  square,  plain  little  white 
building,  but  oool  and  well  preserved,  and 


with  the  service  always  performed  decently 
and  in  order.  A  Dutch  Beformed  dinrdi, 
a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Malay 
mosque,  are  all  dean  and  well  cared  for. 
There  are  also  a  tidy  range  of  barracks,  a 
dub,  hotels,  and  a  small  gaol  should  it  be 
required. 

To  the  able-bodied  many  pleasant  ex- 
peditions are  possible.  An  easy  ascent  and 
very  tolerable  road  leads  up  Bed  Hill. 
Arrived  at  the  top  a  elorious  panorama 
of  land  and  water  spreaas  out  before  your 
eyes.  From  De  Honey's  Kop  and  the 
Booking  Stone — a  most  curious  natmal 
production,  pivoted  with  the  greatest  nicety 
on  a  small  point,  dosely  resembling  the 
Agglestone,  Studland,  Dorset — can  be  seen 
thewlioleof  False  Bay  fiN)m  its  very  entrance, 
with  Simon's  Bay  and  tiie  ships,  like  little 
toys,  stowed  snugly  in  a  bight  under  the 
dark  frowning  Simon's  Berg. 

One  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  I 
have  seen  a  splendid  mirage  was  from  this 
spot  We  were  picnicking  under  the  shade 
of  the  tall  grey  rocks,  when,  looking 
towards  the  Hottentot  Holland  range  of 
mountains,  full  fifteen  miles  away  in  the 
direction  of  Gordon's  Bay,  we  beheld,  not 
the  desolate  hills  and  sandy,  nearly 
inaccessible  beach,  with  that  wundering 
surf  beating  for  ever  on  ite  shore,  but 
quivering  and  shimmering  in  the  dry,  hot 
air,  the  minareto,  towers,  churches,  spires, 
and  casties  of  a  lovdy  white  dty  diooting 
up  into  the  sky,  and  unsteadily  reflected 
in  the  sea  below.  For  more  than  an  honr 
the  phantom  town  flickered  and  wavered  in 
the  heated  atmosphere;  then,  as  tlie  even- 
ins  drew  on,  it  dowlv  melted  and  faded, 
till  the  hard  lines  of  the  shore  and  the 
sparsdy-dothed  mountains  alone  remained, 
cold  and  desolate  as  before. 

Two  brigs  were  once  seen  lying  at 
anchor,  apparentiy  in  Pringle  Bay.  It 
was  during  the  time  when  tiie  now 
long -lost  Nerbudda  was  still  looked 
for  with  hope,  and  when  each  signal 
that  was  hoisted  at  the  light  vessel — ^the 
predecessor  of  the  lighthouse — might 
convey  the  longed-for  intelligence  that  a 
''  man-of-war  brig  was  coming  in,"  great 
was  the  exdtement  as  one  of  the  paddle- 
steamers  began  to  get  up  steam,  and  was 
ordered  to  go  across  and  tow  the  brigs 
over,  as  they  must  certainly  be  in  distress 
to  have  cast  anchor  in  such  an  nnsafe 
placa  When,  having  been  in  yievr  for 
more  than  an  hour,  ^ey  lifted,  fiidnred, 
faded,  and  dowly  melted  away.  It 
but  a  mirage ! 
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SOME  LONDON  CLEARINGS. 

SOHO. 

From  Regent  Street  on  a  bright  spring 
morning,  houses  and  shops  in  sun  and 
shade,  green  and  red  omnibnses,  sparkling 
harness,  carriages,  and  proudly  -  stepping 
horses ;  from  the  shops  with  l^eir  freshest 
garniture,  and  the  crowd  of  people  on  the 
pavement — ^from  all  this  to  pass  into  the 
quietude  of  Foubert's  Passage  is  to  take  a 
leap  backwards  fourscore  years  or  mora 
Batchers'  shops  meet  the  eye,  heavy  with 
joints  and  festooned  with  smaller  morsels ; 
odd-looking  little  houses,  low  and  quaint ; 
with  a  bookstall  at  the  comer,  where  you 
might  fancy  Elia  mmmagmg  among  the 
odd  volumes,  or  Coleridge  lost  in  a  shaidowy 
reverie.  A  quiet  market,  too,  is  going  on. 
Old  ladies  with  baskets  and  sausage-curb  are 
laying  in  their  day's  provisions;  ancient 
cats  sit  blinking  in  the  patches  of  sunshine. 

It  is  a  fitting  approach  this  to  the  "  en- 
chantments of  Soho  "—dingy  and  sombre 
enchantments  that  haye  no  power  to  thrill 
the  imagination  or  quicken  the  pul^,  and 
yet  may  do  their  gentle  smriting  on  a 
sympathetic  temperament  Por  we  have 
here  to-day  a  distinct  quarter  of  older 
London,  which  has  changed  very  little 
during  a  century  or  more.  To-morrow 
it  will  be  di£krentj  wide  thoroughfares 
are  about  to  pierce  the  dingy  old  streets ; 
the  effacing  migers  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
Board  of  Works  are  passing  over  the  ancient 
landmarks.  And  although  little  may  be 
swept  away  tiiat  is  worth  preserving,  yet 
probably  the  old  flavour  of  the  place  vml  be 
lost  in  die  process. 

But  longmay  Foubert's  Place  be  spared, 
Foubert's  Place,  the  very  name  of  which 
suggests  the  half-foreign  origin  of  the 
district  to  which  it  forms  the  appropriate 
veatibula  Foubert  kept  a  riding-school 
close  by  in  the  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
whose  dark,  saturnine  face  so  strangely 
belied  his  title.  And  this  gives  us  pretty 
accurately  the  date  of  Soho  as  a  settled 
part  of  London.  Here,  so  late  as  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  were  wide,  open,  half-common 
fields^  where  sometimes  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  his  friends  would  chase  a  hare  before 
dinner,  to  kiU  it»  perhaps,  in  the  rural 
hamlet  of  St.  Gffles.  Then,  as  now, 
St  Martin's  Lane  was  the  chief  thorough- 
fare from  Whitehall  to  the  northern 
suburbs.  Ton  can  almost  trace  the  route 
of  the  King — say  the  first  James— as 
he  rode  towards  his  hunting-grounds,  by 
the   names  of  the  streets  on  the  way. 


Eingsgate  Street — afterwards  to  be  made 
famous  by  Mrs.  Qamp — was  the  gate  to 
the  Kind's  private  road  across  the  fields,  a 
gate  which  had  a  padlock  to  protect  the 
royal  track  from  pronuscuous  followers. 
Theobalds  Boad  was  the  way  the  King 
rode  towards  his  favourite  Theobalds,  his 
hunting-seat  in  Hertfordshire. 

Later  on,  when  London  was  fortified 
and  entrenched  by  its  citisens,  during  the 
civil  wars,  there  was  a  strong  outwork 
to  protect  the  approach  from  Tottenham, 
dose  to  the  busy  comer  by  Meuz's  Bre werv, 
and  a  couple  of  redoubts  occupied  nearly 
the  respective  poutions  of  Soho  Square  and 
the  Royalty  Theatre,  from  which  the  rampart 
stretched  pretty  directly  to  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  The  fortified  line  here,  however, 
enclosed  only  a  sparse  population.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  Bestoration  that  Soho  was 
laid  out  in  streets  and  squares,  while  great 
lords  and  Court  officials  began  to  speculate 
in  building-sites.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
the  favounte  son  of  King  Charles,  set  up 
his  tent  in  a  fine  new  house  on  the  south 
side  of  Soho  Square ;  and  when,  at  a  later 
date,  he  hazarded  everything  at  Sedge- 
moor,  the  word  for  the  day  was  given  as 
"  Soho  1 "  It  is  often  said  that  our  Soho 
takes  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  but 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  name 
was  older  than  Monmouth's  time;  but 
whether  the  name  was  given  to  the  district 
from  the  days  of  the  merry  hare-hunters, 
whose  note  of  encouragement  to  their  dogs, 
**  See  ho  1 "  is  thus  preserved,  or  whether, 
as  is  more  likely,  it  is  a  corraption  of  some 
still  older  title,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine. 

It  is  not  very  easy  for  anyone  who  has 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  Soho,  to  find 
a  way  from  one  point  to  another,  without 
losing  ground  in  the  progress.  Suppose 
that  you  start  from  that  familiar  comer, 
where  there  is  just  a  morsel  left  of  the 
portico  of  old  Begent's  Quadrant^  close  by 
Regent's  Circus,  meaning  to  reach  Mudie's 
Library,  or  the  British  Museum.  All  the 
streets  seem  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  take 
you  out  of  the  way ;  and,  if  you  ramble  in 
a  vague,  exploring  manner,  you  will^  not 
go  far  before  catching  glimses  of  bright, 
flashing  Regent  Street;  a  slight  divergence 
brings  you  prematurely  into  familiar  Oxford 
Street;  whOe  the  sight  ofa  yellow  omnibus, 
which  throws  a  glow  upon  an  otherwise 
shady  neighbourhood,  brings  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Si  Martin's  Lane  line  of 
boundary  is  reached;  while  another  turn  or 
two  will  bring  you  among  the  stallsof  the 
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primitive  traders  of  Newport  Market,  and 
so  to  the  confines  of  Leicester  Square. 

Bat  working  well  within  these  faonn- 
daries  a  pleasant  half-hour  may  be  spent  in 
Soho.  Here  is  Golden  Squaie,  with  a 
foreign  restaurant  or  two  lingering  in  the 
neighbourhood,  si^igestive  of  dinners  k  la 
carte,  but  turning  out  to  be  very  much  like 
the  ordinary  British  dinner,  and  more  liyely 
suppers  after  the  play.  But  the  square 
itself  has  gone  into  business^  and  is  like 
nothing  else  than  an  offshoot  from  the 
most  commercial  part  of  the  City ;  all  its 
comfortable  old-fashioned  houses  turned 
into  warehouses,  where  all  kinds  of  falnics 
are  dealt  with  in  a  wholesale  way,  solicitors' 
offices,  and  so  on.  Golden  Square  leads 
ai^yropriately  to  Silver  Street^  suggestive 
of  Thomas  Tiddler,  his  ground,  while  next 
we  come  to  Poland  Street,  which  dates 
from  about  the  time  of  the  first  partition 
of  -Poland,  when  poor  Poland  was  in 
people's  minds,  and  refugees  were  ooming 
to  be  thick  upon  the  ground.  And  what 
continuous  ciops  of  renigees  old  Soho  has 
seen  since  her  first  b^inning  I 

Soho  was  quite  young,  And  the  houses  of 
her  grandees  were  still  thick  on  the  ground, 
when  our  blessed  delivers  from  a  host  of 
evils,  as  well  as  wooden  shoes,  brought  over 
-^with  Dutch  gardeners,  andDutoh  painters, 
and  Dutch  Dukes  in  embryo--^  goodly 
supply  of  French  Protestant  6migr6s.  They 
had  fought  gallantly  in  William's  battles, 
were  paid  off,  and  settled  here  and  there, 
not  a  lew  in  Soho,  grizsled  Captains  who 
luid  been  Ck>unts  and  big  sweUs  in  their 
own  c(mntry  perhaps,  and  who  could  boast 
— they  did  boast  a  little  on  occasion— of 
ancestors  who  had  followed  Norman 
William  to  conquer  England,  though  now 
their  fiefs  and  manors  were  exchanged  for 
a  garret  in  Soho.  For  this  French  emigra- 
tion a  chapel  was  established  in  Hog  Lane, 
now  Crown  Street,  a  narrow,  unsavoury 
street,  just  now  half  demolished  and 
covered  with  hoardings,  which  opens  into 
that  busy  comer  of  Oxford  Street  and 
Tottenham  Court  Road  already  alluded 
ta.  Just  opposite  the  raid  of  Crown  Street 
on  the  triangular  group  of  shops  by  which 
the  omnibuses  stop,  was  St.  Giles's  pound, 
attd  we  may  recalli  if  we  can  aijuong  the 
hurly-burly  of  l^e  streets,  the  open  breesy 
common  with  many  trackways  leading  here 
and  there^  and  St.  Giles's  village  among 
hedges  and  enclosures,  with  cattle  feeding, 
and  donkeys  braying,  and  the  pigs  routing 
among  the  ditches. 

The  little  French  chapel  in  Hog  Lane 


had  formerly,  it  is  said,  hewx  a  Greek 
church  at  a  tune  when  the  astute  traders 
from  the  Levant  had  settled  about  here  in 
considerable  numbers ;  althoagh  thsgrhad 
vanished  before  the  days  of  the  French 
emigration,  leaving  their  name,  it  is  said, 
to  UM  Greek  Street  which  runs  out  of 
Soho  Square.  The  little  chapel  has  dis- 
appeared,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
a  modem  independent  chapel;  but  its 
successor  exists  not  £sr  off  in  tlie  French 
Church  in  Bloomsbury,  and  its  features 
are  preserved  in  Hogarth's  well-known 
engraving  of  Noon. 

And  this  suggests  what  k.  after  all  the 
chaiBcteristic  feeling  about  Soho -r— its 
Hoffarthian  tona  Here  you.atill.have  tiie 
background  most  familiar  to  the  great 
humourist;  the  dark,  plaiui  substantial 
houses  whose  roofs  have  shrunk  beneath 
their  parapets»  or  peer  over  them  as  a 
kind  of  superfluous  upper  storey;  the  formal 
streets,  with  long  lines  of  square  windows, 
with  perhaps  a  queer  composite  cboroh- 
spire  peering  out  of  the  duU,  commonplace 
mass,  and  saving  it  from  being  absokilely 
repuhdva  Snoh  was  the  background  %» the 
gay.  brocade  of  the  iwomeni  and;^he  siUien 
skbts  of  the  fqp8»  with  their; absurd  peri- 
wigs, as  they  moved  about  in  the  daily  life 
of  ^e  teeming  stiiset^.  Such  i^  scene  iias 
Hogarth  seisM  in  his  Nooa-r-4he  ^  half- 
French  madamei  daQ{^ter,.perbflj>9i  of  the 
grissled  Huguenot  captain,  sailing  out  of 
the  dowdy  French  chapel;  the A0okrsh<^, 
the  comely  epok,  and  her  too  demon- 
strative admirer;  the  negro,  and  ib»  urohius 
of  the  period.  And  such  Hogsrthiau  ^cenep 
may  still  be  witnessed  in  Soho ;  in  some 
quiet  back  street  a  workshop  on.  one 
hand,  where  the  idle  apprentice,  his 
chisel  laid  aside,  is,  leering  up  at  soma 
damsels  over  the  way,,  who  loll  o^t  of  the 
windows,  and  exphange  playful  hadiiiage 
with  the  loitering  cah4river*  Qin  Lane, 
too,  and  Beer  Street  are  still  in  existence ; 
the  actors  are  all  changed,  but  the  scenery 
still  remains,  and  th^  human  come4y  goea 
on  without  much  alteration. 

Hogarth  must  have  come,  to  Soho 
when  he  was  courting  lus  future  wife,  for 
Sir  James  l^hornhill,  her  feitber — Court 
painter  to  Queen  Anne  B.nd  George  the 
Firsts  the  embeUiahei:  of,  Hai)oipton  Courts 
and  a  very  superior  and  awful  person  to 
the  youpg  engraver — ^lived  in  Comptcm 
Street^  in  a  hoose  now  occupied  as  a  tin- 
plate  warehouse.  Lideed,  Soho,  gjenerallj, 
was  quite  an  artists'  quarter.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  lived  just  out  of  Soho  Square, 
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and  Flazman's    well-known    home    still 
stands  in  Wardoor  Street 

Bat  to  return  to  the  refagees  who  foand 
a  home  in  Soho.  There  were  not  many  of 
the  older  emigrants  left  when  the  first  signs 
of  a  newer  colony  appeared.  The  pioneer 
of  kings  ont  of  bosiness  was  Theodore,  the 
pinch^k  King  of  Corsica,  who  was  abont 
town  when  Johnson  and  Boswell  were  to 
be  met  with  at  the  Literary  Clnb,  which 
had  its  quarters,  too,  in  Soho.  And  here 
he  lies  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Anne's — 
that  chnrch  with  the  queer  spire  that  Wren 
is  said  to  have  designed  after  a  Danish 
model,  in  compliment  to  that  poor  creature, 
the  husband  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  "est 
11  possible)"  of  the  memoirs  of  the  period. 
But  the  worst  of  Wren's  works  are  never 
without  a  kind  of  grace  and  fitness,  which 
is  quite  wanting  in  the  Soho  spire. 

No  long  time  elapsed  from  the  days 
of  Boswell  and  Johiuon  before  the  town 
was  the  witness  of  another  and  more  por- 
tentous inyasion.  The  Revolntion  was  at 
its  height,  and  from  France,  in  haste 
and  fear,  came  its  terrorised  noblesse — 
Dachesses,  Marquises,  Abb^s,  and  a  crowd 
of  Counts  and. Barons,  glad  of  the  diogy 
shelter  of  Soho.  After  these,  again,  came 
a  tribe  of  Bretons  and  Yend^ans,  the  con- 
spirators and  plotters  of  the  period,  who 
wandered  about  the  gloomy  by-streets 
imagining  invasions  or  contriving  the  kid- 
napping of  the  monster  Bonapartei  With 
these  a  few  stragglers  of  the  high,  austere 
republican  model,  who  detested  tiie  Empire 
as  the  negation  of  all  they  held  sacred,  but 
who  glowed  with  pride  over  the  news  of 
Austerlits  or  Marengo,  and  wept  unavailing 
tears  over  the  later  misfortunes  of  France. 
As  for  the  rest  of  these  guests  of 
Soho,  the  afber-swaxm,  whom  the  lesser 
Napoleon  drove  from  their  homes,  surely 
they  are  familiar  to  the  present  generation 
witL  all  their  ways  and  haunts.  For  thom 
sprang  up  the  cheap  foreign  restaurant,  the 
little  caf^s,  and  objure  billiard-rooms  that 
were  known  to  the  initiated  about  this 
quarter.  More  obscure  were  the  eadles 
of  the  Commune,  chiefly  craftsmen  and 
artisans,  many  of  whom  found  employment 
in  tiie  workshops  of  Soho. 

Now  they  are  M  gone,  or,  if  any 
remain,  it  is  because  they  prefer  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  where  they  are 
making  a  better  living  than  they  could  in 
their  native  land.  And  as  the  foreign 
colony  has  dwindled,  the  aspect  of  Soho  has 
somewhat  changed.  ''We  began  life," 
some   of  its  straets  seem  to  say,  ''in  a 


solid,  respectable  manner.  We  got  a  little 
tired  of  respectabOity,  and  sank  into  loose 
Bohemian  habits,  but  we  have  pulled  our- 
selves together,  have  reformed,  and  gone 
into  business,  and  are  making  money  at  it" 

And  thus  to-day  Soho  Square  suggests 
chiefly  pickles  and  jams,  although  there  is 
still  in  the  comer  the  familiar  entrance  to 
the  Soho  Bazaar,  which  was  originally 
started  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  great  wars  with 
Napoleon.  Just  opposite  was  Carlisle 
House,  famous  for  the  assemblies  and 
masquerades  of  Madame  Comelys,  where 
all  the  beauties  and  wits^and  notables  of 
the  day  were  collected. 

Soho  Square  is  brisk  and^business-like 
in  the  daytime ;  its  ruinous  old  fountains 
have  disappeared,  and  its  green  enclosure 
is  kept  neat  and  tidy,  but  it  must  be  rather 
gloomy  at  nighty  when  its  houses  of  busi- 
ness are  shut  up,  and  there  is  only  a  lighted 
window  here  and  there  belonging  to  some 
hospital  or  refoga  Then  we  may  fancy 
that  ghosts  of  the  old  world  reappear  on 
the  scene— the  carriages,  with  their  running 
footmen,  the  flamb^ux,  the  chairs  with 
their  bearers,  the  smoky  links,  the  champ- 
ing horses,  the  shouting  crowds.  As  the 
carriages  dash  up,  there  is  fighting  and 
quarrdling  among  coachmen  and  bearers; 
the  coachmen  lay  on  with  their  whips,  the 
chairmen  brandish  their  staves ;  oaths  and 
screams  resound;  the  powdered  footmen 
can  hardly  clear  a  passage  for  the  dainty 
ladies  and  be-fiilled  maccaronis  of  the 
company.  The  crowd  that  sways  to  and 
fro,  and  shouts  coarse  comments  on  each 
new  arrival,  has  someUung  threatening 
about  it  The  carriages  have  all  been 
stopped,  and  "  Wilkes  and  liberty  "  have 
be^  chalked  in  large  letters  on  their  panels. 

Oreat  were  the  masquerades  at  Carlisle 
House,  with  all  the  charming  dames  of 
the  period  in  appropriate  characters — the 
Duchess  of  Bolton,  enchanting  as  Diana, 
though  she  would  have  been  still  more 
enchanting  as  Polly  Peachum;  Lady  Walde- 
grave,  Horace  Walpole's  vivacious  niece; 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  in  her  family 
jewels.  And  the  masculine  characters: 
Adam,  with  an  appropriate  leafy  mantle;  a 
Draid,  by  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  (there  is 
always  a  Sir  Watkin— as  King  of  Wales 
he  never  dies);  and  Midas,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  James  the  painter.  No  wonder  that  the 
world  was  dying  to  be  on  Mrs.  Comelys's  IkL 

They  chide  the  Hngenng  hotm  thst  move  bo  slow, 
Till  the  aiffht  tSomAB,  when  they  efcmn  can  go,  _ 
And  mingle  in  the  enchantmeike  of  Soho. 
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Bat  all  this  gaiety  came  to  an  untimely 
and.  The  spell  of  Mra.  Comelys's  enchant- 
ment was  rudely  broken  by  Sir  James 
Fielding,  the  Bow  Street  magistrate,  at 
bhe  instance  of  the  jealous  managers  of 
the  Opera  House.  Then  the  Pantheon 
opened  its  doors  with  a  rival  entertainment 
—the  Pantheon,  all  whose  deities  have 
forsaken  it  except  the  rosy  god  of  wine — 
and  soon  poor  Mrs.  Cornelys's  gay  friends 
deserted  her.  Carlisle  House  and  its  con- 
tents were  brought  to  the  hammer,  and 
Mrs.  Comelys  was  left  to  sell  asses'  milk  in 
Chelsea,  and  at  last  to  die  in  the  Fleet 
Prison. 

There  is  just  a  trace  left  of  Madame 
Oomelys's  gay  mansion.  Its  saloon  was 
turned  into  a  Catholic  chapel,  which  has 
long  been  a  centre  of  activity  among  the 
poor  Irish  in  the  neighbouring  courts  and 
alleys.  For  Soho  shMes  off  insensibly  into 
Seven  Dials. 

But  before  we  reach  Seven  Dials  we  are 
fairly  on  the  track  of  the  destroyers.  Here 
are  hoardings,  and  here  is  a  great  vague 
space  of  half-demolished  buildinos,  broken 
walls  standing  up  here  and  uiere,  and 
chimneys  that  will  never  more  carry  the 
smoke  of  the  domestic  hearth.  The  old 
street,  half  of  which  has  been  lopped 
away,  has  a  curious  blinking,  half-awakened 
aspect — like  an  owl  whose  ivied  tree  has 
been  cut  down — full  dayl^ht  streaming  in 
where  once  was  convement  gloom  and 
obscurity.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
packing  up  their  goods  and  chattels — the 
bundles  of  old  rags  and  old  rubbish  out  of 
which  bv  some  mysterious  alchemy  they 
have  hitherto  contrived  to  make  a  living. 
Here  are  rag-and-bone  shops;  catsmeat 
dealers;  an  animal-stuffer,  with  weird 
rabbits  and  white  rats  with   glass  eyes 

C Bering  through  the  dusty  windows,  and  a 
uman  skull  grinning  upon  the  scene ;  and 
vrith  these  a  host  of  small  broken  and 
lealers,  to  whom  the  dear  sky  and  fresh 
lir  seem  undesirable  innovations. 

On  the  hoardings  we  read  starine 
placards  announcing  sale  by  auction,  third 
)r  fourth  of  the  series;  this  time  the 
naterials  of  a  hundred  houses — so  many 
irickbats  and  so  much  lime-rubbish.  And 
rherever  we  wander  now  in  Soho  we 
K)me  across  patches  of  hoardings  and 
lemolished  houses.  Wardour  Street  as 
ret  is  untouched ;  the  great  mart  of  bric- 
b-brac  is  uninvaded;  but  that  curious 
breign-looking  passa^  with  steps  up  to  it, 
vhioh  gave  tiie  feelmg  of  entering  into 


the  mysterious  maze  of  another  world, 
busy  in  some  unaccountable  way,  and 
swarming  with  life— all  this  is  to  be 
swept  away. 

Another  comer  was  going  theother  day — 
that  by  Tichbome  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
where  cabs  and  carts  were  wont  to  charge  so 
fiercely  down  upon  the  f oot-passenffers,  and 
where  a  music-hall  opened  its  portaJSw  ^  Some 
of  the  shops  were  stiU  open  and  selling  off 
to  the  last  moment,  whue  against  the  sky- 
line could  be  seen  groups  of  men  with 
crowbars  and  picks,  working  away  at  the 
roof.  There  had  been  a  sort  of  gasebo 
at  the  top,  with  iron  railings  round,  idiere, 
in  former  days,  people  looked  out  on 
summer  evenings  and  over  the  roob  to 
where  the  towers  of  Westminster  rose  dark 
agaiDst  Uie  sunset  ^ow.  A  man  makes  a 
grasp  at  that  railmg,  and  shakes  it  con- 
temptuously from  its  fastenings,  then  bang 
goes  a  picluize  among  the  slates,  and  bricks 
come  rattling  down  among  the  hoardings, 
and  crash  into  the  roof  of  the  mudo-halL, 
But  that^  too,  is  now  deserted ;  its  last  song 
has  been  sung.  And  so  the  work  goes  on, 
and  when  we  come  aflain  the  once  familiar 
comer  is  a  thing  of  the  past 

A  still  wider  clearing  is  dose  by,  where 
the  scaffolds  for  new  buildings  are  already 
fixed.    But|  for  the  time,  a  quite  new  vista 
is  opened  out ;  the  mansard  roois  of  great 
buildbgs  in  Hccadilly  rising  in  the  back- 
ground, and  one  side  of  Great  Windmill 
Street  showing  across  the  broken  spaca 
There,  through  the  coats  of  plaster,  joa 
can  dimly  read  the  andent  inscription, 
"  Argyll  Booms,"  whfle  the  cut-glass  lamps 
over  the  door  sparkle  feebly  in  the  garish 
light  of  day.    Close  by  is  a  diurch,  and 
beyond  is  the  whirl  of  the  streets.    Hoe, 
too,  have  been  revels  and  masques ;  here 
the  lights  have  shone  at  nights,  and  horsesy 
and  carriages,  and  cabs  innumerable  have 
whirled  among  a  more  or  less  queslionaUe 
crowd.    Here  came  Comus  with  his  mid- 
night crew,  with  mudi  laughter  and  song 
and  clmking  of  wine-cups.    But  the  oodc- 
crows  and  the  rabble  rout  have  disappeared 
— all  vanished  into  space  with  the  other 
enchantments  of  Soha 

On  June  16th  will  be  PabUdied, 
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"  Oh,  well,  you  know,  it  is  raUier  the 
fashion  nowadays  for  young  ladies  to  take 
ap  philanthropy,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone's  going  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  excepting  jnst  for  a  changa  Kow,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  find  any  amusement  with 
people  who  are  so  coarse  that  really  their 
only  merit  is  that  they  afford  material  for 
charitable  folks  to  work  npon.  Beally, 
yon  know^  Mies  Garfield,  to  use  a  vnlgar 
expression,  yon  cannot  make  a  silk  pnrse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear,  try  as  hard  as  you 
will." 

"I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  that 
fact,"  answered  Clarence  very  quietly.  "  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  of  that  fact. 
Permit  me  Hbo  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Daniel 
Carfield,  that  I  am  alwajs  in  earnest" 

So  sayiug,  she  walked  away,  her  self* 
command  well-nigh  destroyed  by  Dauiel's 
almost  inconceivable  self-conceit  It  was 
too  haid  to  be  told  that  she  had  taken 
phOanfhropy  up  as  an  amusement,  just  for 
a  change,  when,  after  her  devotion  to 
(jordoD,  she  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  aim 
of  her  life  to  impart  of  her  knowledge  to 
her  less  eifted  friends,  for  such,  in  truth, 
was  the  Bght  in  which  she  regarded  the 
mill-girls.  Besides  which,  she  was  dis- 
appointed and  vexed  ai  finding  one  of  the 
Carfields  so  commonplace  and  stupid^  She 
had  made  up  her.  mind  that  they  were  all 
nice,  and  good,  and  clever,  and  she  did  not 
like  altering  her  opinion — ihe  never  did 
like  it,  and  had  not  done  so  often  enough 
to  get  used  to  the  process. 

She  frowned  as  ahe  left  Daniel,  and, 
feeling  disinclined  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  anyone  just  then,  she  stopped  at 
her  brother's  aide  to  listen  to  a  three- 
cornered  argument  that  was  going  on 
between  him,  Luke  Carfield,  and  old  Mr& 
WatUns. 

Mrs.  Watkins  was-  the  mother  of  the 
girls  whom  Gordon  had  described  on  one 
occasion  as  fat  and  red.  She  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Brothers  Fenchurcb, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  a 

fatheringsuch  as  she  had  often  assisted  at  in 
er  young  days,  where  the  benevolent 
employer  gave  his  workpeople  a  tea,  looked 
in  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  just 
to  receive  their  thanks  and  give  them  a 
word  of  good  advice,  and  then  left  them  to 
their  own  devicea  Her  husband,  rampant 
Radical  as  he  was  in  politics,  did  not  approve 
of  an^thin^  so  practically  levelling  as  the 
way  m  which  tne  guests  had  been  treated 
this  eveninff,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
room  was  doing  his  best  by  idndly  con- 


descension to  give  what  he  eonsidered  a 

5 roper  tone  to  the  affair,  while  exprepsing 
isapproval  by  every  movement  of  hu  self- 
asserting  figura  Mr.  Watkins  was  a  man 
who  might  have  stood  for  a  modal  of  self- 
contentment  There  was  something  very 
peculiar  in  his  appearance ;  meeting  hin^ 
you  would  havelooked  at  him,  and  wondered 
what  it  was  in  him  that  was  so  unnsuaL 
Not  his  great-ooat,  though  that  was  always 
of  the  loudest  and  newest  pattern;  not  his 
face,  which,  though  red,  and  larpe,  and 
coarse,  was  not  baa-looking ;  not  hu  voice, 
though  it  was  loud,  and  dissonant^  and  very 
Lancashire  in  accent.  No;  he  was  peculiar 
throughout,  and  the  very  centre  of  his 
peculiarity  was  his  hat  It  would  be  a  long 
time  before  you  found  it  out,  but  there  it 
lay.  It  was  a  hat  that  was  straight,  tdiere 
other  hats  are  curly ;  xoug^,  where  other 
hats  are  smooths  -  Moreover,  it  was  the 
best -patterned -hat  in  the  world,  and  its 
owner  was  the  wisest  man  who  went  by 
the  nine-fifty  train  from  Wilton  to  Hom- 
cester;  the  best  judge  of  a  picture,  a  house, 
or  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  most  discriminating 
critic  of  music  or  the  drama,  and,  above 
all,  the  keenest  politician*  His  yn£e  was 
as  shocked  as  he  was  by  the  freedom  with 
which  their  hosts  mingled  with  their  work- 
pebpla  She  was  saying  as  Clarence  drew 
near: 

"  But  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Fen- 
church,  I  heard  your  sister  i^peak  to  one  of 
these  young  louts  just  as  though  he  were  a 
gentleman. 

"  That  is,"  said  Gtordon,  with  a  humoroiiE 
twinkle  in  his  eye^  *^  as  though  she  were  a 
lady.  How  would  you  have  had  her  answer 
him,  Mrs.  Watkins  t  Would  you  have  had 
her  be  rude  to  himi " 

*'  Oh  no — certainly  not  I  It  is  always 
right  to  treat  the  poor  with  a  civil  con- 
descension* Bat*  there  should  be  a  certain 
air  of  superiority,  or  they  are  apt  to  forget 
the  difference  in  rank." 

"  But  supposine  there  is  no  saperiority  %  " 
said  Luke  Carfield. 

"  Of  course  there  ia  Ther^  moat  be — 
there  ought  to  be ! " 

"  I  grant  you  that  there  is,"  said  Gtordon, 
"  in  a  good  many  cases,  at  least;  bat  not 
that  there  must  be  or  ought  to  ba" 

"Oh,  Mn  Fenchurch,  you  wonld  not 
make  them  our  equals  f  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Watkina's  intense  honor  at 
the  idea  was  almost  too  much  for  Gordon, 
but  he  restrained  his  desire  to  laogh.  and 
answered  gravely : 

''  In  what  way  are  they  not  our  eqiuda  V 
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*'  Well,  fpr  one  thing,  they  are  poor  and 
we  ape  rich.'' 

"  So,  then,  if  I  were  poor,  you  would  not 
oonsider  me  yqor  equal  any  longer  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  yoa  woold  b6  a  gentle- 
man under  any  circumatancea.  But  I  dare 
say  some  of  these  people  mi^t  even  have 
been  ^loggars  without  a  roof  over  their 
heads  l" 

"Very  possible,"  said  Gordon;  ^'  and, of 
coarse,  highly  immoral  in  them,  though, 
in  my  opinion,  they  would  have  done 
worse  to  have  remained  in  that  condition. 
Bat  I  think  that  I  remember  a  saying  in  a 
certain  wise  old  Book,  *  That  the  son  of 
Kan  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,'  and 
I  never  heard  that  anyone  despised  Him 
for  if' 

"  Of  course,  that  was  not  His  fault  at  all, 
bat  the  fault  of  the  sinners  amongst  whom 
Ho  laboured,"  said  Mrs.  Watkins,  shocked 
again  by  the  irreverence  which  could  bring 
sach  an  allusioi^  into  an  everyday  con- 
versation. 

"It  is  the  fault  of  the  sinners  still," 
said  Go^on,  "  that  there  is  poverty  at 
all,  and  of  the  rich  sinners  more  than  of  the 
poor  ones." 

*'  Bat  you  would  not  do  away  with  poor 
people  1 " 

"Indeed  I  would.  I  would  have  no  man 
so  poof  that  he  riiould  need  to  ask  any- 
thing from  his  fellow-man,  save  justice  and 
the  liberty  to  earn  his  daily  bread." 
"  But,"   almost   gasped  Mrs.  Watkins, 
j  "  that  is  downright  irreligious^    It  is  fore- 
ordained that  there  must  be  Jpoor  people. 
You  know  the  Bible  says,  *  The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you.'    Besides,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  grace  of  charity  if  the^ 
poor  are  done  away  with  t " 

''So,"  said  Luke,  "the  poor  are  to  be 
poor  that  thf  rich  may  iiave  the  credit  of 
relieving  them  3  I  suppose,  on  the  same 
principle,  you  would  eipcourag^  disease  thait 

the  doctors  may  make  a  living  by  healing 
itt"  ,         e    /    .-V6 

**  Well,''  said  Gordon,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
and  I  shall  never  see  the  poor  done  away 
with,  Mrs.  Watkins.  I  do  not  think  you 
need  be  alarmed." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  hope  so.  It  woi^d  be 
too  disheartening  if  now  there  were  to  be 
no  poor  people,  just  when  AnaJstasia  and  I 
have  got  our  esthetic  night-school  estab- 
liahed  for  them." 

**  An  aesthetic  night  •  school !  "  said 
Clarence. 

''  Yes.  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Fenchurch,  I 
&    nhilanthroDiaL    tAA.    thonffli 
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brother  does  try  to  make  me  out  so  hard- 
hearted. "^ 

"What  do  you  teach  them,  Mrs. 
Watkins  1 " 

"Well,  nothing  yet  We  are  trying 
what  the  force  of  example  will  do  at 
present  Anastasia  and  I  put  on  our  most 
artistic  dresses,  and  go  to  the  rooms  twice 
a  week  with  our  art-needlework,  and  we 
have  one  thing  that  must  work  a  reform." 

"  What  is  that  t " 

"  A  masterpiece  by  Whistler,  mv  dear  1 
My  husband  gave  it  Oh  yes  I  he  is  a 
philanthropist,  too.  In  fact  that  picture 
was  the  reason  we  founded  the  night-schooL 
It  seemed  such  a  shame  that  the  masses 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it" 

"  Are  your  rooms  decorated  to  match  t " 

"Oh  yes  1  Anastasia  designed  the  de- 
corations. She  is  so  fond  of  the  people 
and  of  art,  that  she  said  she  would  make 
it  her  life^tim  to  bring  the  two  together. 
Was  not  that  a  beautiful  sentiment,  and 
beautifully  expressed  1  Anastasia  is  quite 
a  philanthropist,  too.  So  charming  in  a 
young  person."  .     . 

"  Do  yoa  give  the  people  books  t " 

"  Oh  yes  i  Dante  Bosetti,  and  Swin- 
burne, and  the  less  commonplace  Simong 
Browning's  works." 

Leaving  his  sister  to  receive  Mrs. 
Watkins's  communications  concerning  her 
sasthetic  night-school,  Gordon  was  con- 
tinuing his  conversation  with  Luke,  who 
said: 

"It  is  very  disheartenine  to  see  how 
persisteiitly.the  people  stana  in  their  own 
way,  and  will  not  be  raised  to  a  higher 
leveL  Sometimes  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
right  to  leave  them  the  choice^-whether  a 
righteous  despotism  would  not  be  better 
for  them." 

<^'  Aye,  if  you  could  make  sure  of  finding 
a  rightepus  despot  But  now  our  Govern- 
ment does  exercise  a  somewhat  despotic 
authority  in  sayipg  to  our  people  'you 
shall  be  educated,  whether  you  will  or 
not'" 

"True,  but  people  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  educate  their  bodies  as  well  as 
their  minds.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection 
that  in  gaols  only  is  there  an  almost  per- 
fect health  system.  Our  criminals  are  so 
well  cared  for,  that  they  enjoy  a  degree  of 
health  almost  unattainable  by  an  honest 
poor  man." 

"  True,  certainly,"  said  Gordon.  "  But 
come,  we  have  been  talking  lone  enough, 
and  Clarence  wants  me  to  mtroduce  your 
sister  to  Deborah  Leiffhton.     She  is  a  verv 
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remarkable  girl,  I  assure  yoii|  and  would 
be  80  in  any  walk  of  life." 

Luke  and  Clarence  followed  him,  and 
watched  him  make  the  introduction. 
Clarence  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  saw 
Phoebe  put  out  her  hand  as  naturally  and 
simply  as  when  she  had  been  introduced 
to  herself,  and  said  to  Luke : 

"  At  any  rate,  your  sister  has  not  any 
false  pride." 

When  Daniel  got  home  that  evening,  he 
informed  his  family  that  he  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  such  gatherings  as  the  one  he 
had  just  taken  part  in;  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  views  to  Miss  Fenchurch,  and 
that  she  had  been  evidently  very  much 
struck  with  them. 

Poor  Daniel  1  It  was  well  for  his  conceit 
that  he  did  not  hear  Clarence  give  her 
version  of  his  remarks  to  Gordon,  capping 
them  by  saying  that  she  wondered  how 
such  a  80w's*ear  as  himself  came  to  be 
found  in  the  same  family  with  those  silk 
purses,  his  elder  brother  and  sister. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Isaac  Leighton  was  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate hands  who  rented  Fenchurch's  new 
houses.  He  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
all  worked  in  the  mill,  and  were  among 
the  most  respectable  of  the  people  who 
did  so. 

Deborah  stood  at  the  door  of  her  father^s 
cottage  knitting,  and  dreamily  watching 
old  Isaac  as  he  busied  himself  in  his  little 
strip  of  garden,  which  was  as  beautiful  as 
pat'ent  care  and  the  sunshine  of  a  lovely 
spring  could  make  it.  She  was  dressed 
just  as  she  had  come  from  her  work,  in  a 
short  print  gown,  with  a  white  apron,  and 
a  shawl  drawn  over  her  head  and  pinned 
under  her  chin.  She  had,  however,  cleared 
away  the  cotton-floff  from  the  bright  hair 
that  peeped  from  beneath  its  tidy  shelter. 
At  first  sight  she  would  not  have  struck  a 
casual  observer  as  being  anything  more 
than  an  ordinary  mill-hand,  perhaps  a  little 
tidier  than  such  girls  usually  are.  On 
looking  again,  however,  no  one  could  fail 
to  perceive  that  here  was  a  woman  of  a 
type  unfortunately  rare  in  any  rank  of 
U^e. 

Deborah's  face  revealed  at  once  the  ten- 
derness and  the  firmness  of  her  character 
and  the  strength  and  intelligence  of  her 
mind.  She  was  very  handsome,  and  of 
unusuallv  fair  complexion.  Her  rich 
auburn  hair  shaded  a  low,  broad,  white 
forehead,  from  beneath  which  her  brown 
eyes  looked  with  an  indescribable  charm  of 


expression.  Her  face  would  have  seemed 
hard  save  for  the  wistful  tenderness  of 
those  soft  eyes,  which,  in  truth,  were 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  her  other  features. 
She  looked  like  one  who,  having  devoted 
her  life  to  some  great  and  secret  sacrifice, 
had  schooled  herself  into  outward  immo- 
bility, all  excepting  her  eyes — ^windows 
whence  the  imprisoned  ghost  of  her  dead 
longings  would  peep  out  and  plead  sOentJy 
for  pity. 

Some  two  or  three  evenings  had  passed 
away  since  Mr.  Fenohurch's  opening-party, 
and  Deborah  Leiehton  was  thinking  of  it 
still — thinking  of  it  with  a  keen  pleasure 
in  the  remembrance,  with  a  deep  regret 
that  it  was  a  delight  gone  by,  such  as 
she  might  perhaps  never  enjoy  again. 

To  her  companions  it  hsd  been  merely 
a  *'  tea-party  " — a  more  than  usuaUy  enjoy- 
able one,  perhaps,  but  still  only  just  such 
a  social  gathering  as  they  had  often  taken 
part  in,  and  would  often  take  part  in 
again.  Most  of  them  would  have  liked  it 
better  had  they  been  left  to  themselves 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  as 
was  customary  on  such  occasions;  tliey 
felt  the  presence  of  the  gentlefolk  in  some 
degree  a  restraint  on  their  merriment. 
Probably  they  had  been  meant  so  to  feel 
it;  the  Fenchurches  hoped,  by  degrees, 
to  accustom  their  hands  to  a  gentler, 
quieter  mode  of  enjoyment  than  was  at 
present  prevalent  with  them.  But  De- 
borah's pleasure  in  the  evening  had  been 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  other 
hands.  She  had,  for  once,  enjoyed  a  brief 
taste  of  the  life  she  was  alwayslonging  for — 
the  life  that  her  whole  being  was  thirsting 
for — ^the  life  intellectuaL  For  one  hour 
of  such  conversation  as  she  had  shared 
on  Saturday  evening  with  Gordon  and 
Clarence  Fenchurch,  and  Phoebe  Carfield, 
Deborah  would  gladly  have  bartered  ail  the 
tea-parties  of  a  Sunday-school  year,  smd 
have  thought  that  hour  cheaply  bonghU 

Poor  girl  1  Who  could  know  how  hard 
and  stupid,  how  utterly  wearisome,  her 
workaday  life  had  seemed  to  her  since  that 
evening  1  How  tumultuously  her  heart 
and  mind  had  rebelled  against  her  monoto- 
nous, mechanical  labour  I  How  the  had 
felt  at  times  that  she  would  give  all  that 
was  dear  to  her  in  the  world  to  be  per- 
mitted to  wrench  herself  free,  and  force 
her  way  to  that  higher  level  on  which  ahe 
longed  to  stand.  Passive  as  she  appeared, 
her  thoughts  were  far  from  peaceful  as  she 
leant,  bathed  in  the  evening  ennahine, 
against  the  doorpost.      It  was  terrible  to 
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be  tempted  in  this  way,  hj  what  ahe  felt 
to  be  the  noblest  impolses  of  her  soal. 

"Debby,  child,"  said  a  sharp  but  not 
unkindly  voice  behind  her. 
"Aye,  mother,"  she  answered  quietly. 
"How  th'  lass  stands  mooning  theerl 
Does  thee  na  know  that  it's  thy  night  to 
go  to  th'  school-missis  fur  thy  lesson,  and 
theer  thoa'st  stonning  stilL" 

"Aye,  it's  time  to  be  going.  I'll  jost 
put  tn  watter  over  for  uiee,  mother,  an' 
be  gone  in  a  minute." 

She  filled  the  kettle,  and  huos  it  on  the 
hook  over  the  fire.  Then  she  looked 
round  the  scrupulously  tidy  kitchen,  and 
did  one  or  two  other  little  acts  of  domestic 
seryice,  and  finally,  taking  some  books 
from  a  table-drawer,  called  out  to  her 
mother,  who  had  sauntered  down  the 
garden  to  her  husband : 
"I'm  going  now,  mother." 
"  Get  off  wi'  thee.  Aw'U  be  boun'  tha's 
fettled  all  th'  odd  jobs.  See  if  thee  conna 
bring  back  a  bit  better  spirits  wi'  thee,  my 
lass.^ 

Deborah  walked  quickly  down  the  lane 
which  led  irom  the  hollow  to  Lorton 
village,  stopping  at  Lorton  Oreen  at  the 
school -house,  a  large,  square,  red-brick 
building.  She  went  round  to  the  school- 
mistress's private  door ;  it  stood  half-open, 
I  giving  a  pleasant  view  of  the  bright^ 
^  clean  kitchen,  and  of  its  owner  sitting  at 
a  little  table  in  the  window,  busily  en- 
gaged in  putting  to  rights  the  sewing  and 
knitting  over  wmch  her  little  scholars  had 
blundered  during  the  day. 

She  was  a  tall,  thin  woman,  melan- 
choly of  expression  and  speech,  and  look- 
ing much  careworn,  the  natural  result  of 
a  life  spent  in  struggling  with  the  dull 
intellects  of  little  children,  only  to  see 
them  taken  from  her  care  just  as  they 
were  beginning  to  profit  by  her  instruction, 
to  lose  the  most  part  of  what  they  had 
learnt  in  the  mechanical  labour  of  the 
cotton-mill,  or  in  the  even  more  deaden- 
ing occupation  of  a  day-labourer. 

I)eborah  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  at 
the  door,  and  then  tapped  gently.  Mrs. 
Martin  turned  round  quickly,  and  rose 
to  welcome  her  visitor  with  an  air  of  the 
greatest  gratification. 

"I  thouffht  you  were  not  .coming, 
Deborah.  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  I  was 
afraid  you  must  be  getting  tired  of  your 
books." 

'*  I  wish  I  were,"  said  Deborah  wearily. 
"  Now,  don't  talk  nonsense,  girl  1     You 
miglit  as  well  wish  the  beauty  Heaven  has 


given  you  away  from  your  face  as  the  love 
of  His  wisdom  away  from  your  mind." 

"  I  know.  But  I  think  I  must  give  up 
comins  to  yoU|  Mrs.  Martin." 

^<Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness  f 
Surely  you  do  not  mind  silly  folks  laugh- 
ing t" 

"Do  they  lauehf  I  did  not  know. 
No ;  I  don't  mind  that  at  all.  But,"  she 
spoke  slowly,  and  kept  her  face  turned 
away  from  the  schoolmistress,  '<  it  makes 
me  so  discontented  to  go  on  learning. 
The  more  I  know  the  more  I  want  to- 
know,  and  the  more  I  hate  my  lifa'  No  ;^ 
I  must  stop  as  I  am  now,  or  change  alto- 
gether." 

'*Is  not  that  just  what  I  have  always 
said,  Deborah  t  Tou  must  change  alto- 
gether. Why  should  yon  not?  Leave 
your  present  life — ^leave  your  work  in  the 
mill.  Even  I  can  earn  my  living  by  teach- 
ing, and  I  have  brains  enougn  to  know 
that  you  have  far,  far  more.  Oirl,  you 
might  be  anything  you  choose." 

The  schoolmistress  spoke  with  fierce 
energy,  as  of  a  thing  she  had  thought 
much  of,  and  had  very  nearly  at  heart 
Her  passionate  intenseness  of  manner  was 
to  Deborah's  mood  Uke  fire  to  tow,  and 
changed  it  from  one  of  discontented  but 
passive  endurance  to  one  of  restless  and 
impatient  longing. 

She  rose  and  paced  the  room,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  with  hurried  steps, 
as  thouffh  she  would  run  away  from  her- 
self.  and  her  desire.  Then  she  stood  still, 
and  with  a  pleading  look  put  up  her  hands 
to  her  friend. 

"  Say  it  again,"  said  she.  **  Might  I  be 
anything  I  l&ed ) " 

"I  believe  you  might.  I'm  no  lady 
myself,  but  I  know  one  when  I  see  one, 
and  you  are  one.  One  of  the  best  sort, 
too— one  of  Nature's  making.  Tou  might 
go  away  and  be  a  governess.  There's 
nothing  to  hinder  that  I  can  see  but  your 
own  wilfulness.  You  would  get  on  in 
life ;  you  would  be  rich ;  and  tnen  when 
you'd  raised  yourself,  you  might  come  back 
and  raise  the  folk  here,  as  your  heart's  so 
set  on  doing." 

Deborah  turned  away  and  gazed  through 
the  window  into  the  twilight  Her  cheek 
was  pale  with  excitement;  her  heart  beat 
tumultuously.  Her  imagination  pictured 
to  her  the  life  that  Mrs.  Martin  had  urged 
upon  her.  Oh,  how  she  could  love  it  I 
What  a  heaven  upon  earth  it  would  be  to 
her!  And  Mrs.  Martin  was  right.  She 
might  get  rich,  and  come  back  and  help 
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her  companions  here  as  she  never  could 
living  amongst  them. 

Then,  as  she  looked,  down  the  brow  of 
the  hill  there  came  a  group  of  young  men 
and  women,  laughing  and  jesting  with  a 
noisy  merriment  too  boisterous  to  be  seemly 
or  modest 

She  listened  with  a  deepening  frown; 
then,  as  one  or  two  words  caught  her  ear, 
with  a  blush. 

"  I  canna  do  it,"  said  she,  turning  away 
from  the  window  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh, 

"  What  cannot  you  do  I " 

<<I  cannot  leave  them.  Just  listen, 
Mrs.  Martin.  I'm  all  thirsty  to  break 
away  and  leave  this  weary  life,  and,  as  you 
say,  I  might  come  back  again.  I  might, 
though  I  doubt  it.  But  be  that  how  it 
might,  I'd  not  be  what  they  want  then. 
There's  good  men  and  women  enough  above 
us  trying  to  pull  us  up ;  but  they  canna  do 
it  alone.  It's  from  us  the  work  must  come. 
We  must  hel^  ourselvea  And  how  are 
we  to  do  that  if,  when  one  of  us  gets  a  bit 
of  light  more  than  the  rest^  she  leaves 
them  behind,  and  goes  up  alone  f  I  can- 
not but  think  Providence  set  me  here  to 
do  some  sort  of  a  work,  and  I'm  frightened 
to  think  how  near  I've  been  to  leaving 
it" 

"  Deborah,  don't  you  think  Providence 
meant  vou  to  care  for  your  own  mind 
and  soul  t  To  use  the  powers  that  have 
been  given  you,  and  make  the  most  of 
them  1 " 

''Do  not  tempt  me  to  what  I  long  for 
so  much.  Many  and  many's  the  time  I've 
tried  to  persuade  mysel'  that  it's  wrong 
and  ungrateful  not  to  raise  mysel'  all  I  can. 
And  I've  said  to  mysel',  let  each  one  mend 
one.  Surely  it's  only  right  to  tiy  to  get 
to  heaven  oneself.  But  then  it's  come 
over  me  that,  if  I  were  ever  so  eood  and 
ever  so  pure,  maybe,  when  I  died,  the 
Lord  would  say  to  me, '  Have  you  brought 
me  no  soul  but  your  own ) '  And  if  I  got 
in,  how  would  I  feel  to  see  my  Minnie, 
maybe,  and  more  of  the  lasses,  outside  ? 
I'd  not  be  able  to  rest  for  thinking  I  might 
have  brought  them  too.  No,  no.  God'll 
take  care  of  the  soul  and  the  mind  He's 
given  me,  and  I — I  must  work  for  them." 

She  pointed  to  the  noisy  group  disap- 
pearing in  the  distance.  The  school- 
mistress was  silent  for  a  little  while ;  Uien 
she  said  : 

'*ril  say  no  more,  DeboraL  Perhaps 
you  are  right,  though  I  can't  see  it  as  you 
do.    But  be  careful    I  don't  think  you 


quite  see  to  what  a  life  you  are  condemn- 
ing your8el£" 

*' Do  I  not!" 

She  spoke  with  a  concentrated  bitterness 
of  tone  that  convinced  and  awed  her  friend. 
Presently  she  rose  to  ga 

''We've  not  done  any  work  to-ni^t; 
may  I  bring  my  books  to-morrow  I "  she 
said. 

*'  Aye,  and  as  often  as  you  will" 

Just  as  Deborah  reached  her  own 
door,  a  hand  was  laid  lightly  on  her 
shoulder. 

''  Oh,  Debby,"  panted  a  cheerful  voice, 
"  I'm  'most  dead  wi'  runnin'  after  thee  1 " 

The  girl's  whole  face  and  demeanour 
changed  as  she  turned  and  saw  wlio  it  was 
that  had  accosted  her.  Her  manner 
brightened  and  softened  wonderfully  as  she 
greeted  her  sister,  and  said,  half  playfully 
and  half  reproachfuUy : 

"  Thou  naughty^  lass !  and  where  hast 
been  so  late,  Minnie  %  " 

"  An'  wheer  hast  been  so  late,  Debby  f " 
mimicked  the  new  comer,  who  was  very 
like  her  sister,  though  her  beauty  wore  an 
added  loveliness  irom  the  childUke  gaiety 
of  her  maimer  and  the  Ught  grace  of  her 
movements. 

Minnie  Leighton  was  one  of  the  acknow- 
ledged beauties  of  Wilton. 

"I've  been  down  to  see  th'  school- 
mistress," said  Deborah  gently. 

"An  aw've  bin  takm'  &  walk.  Oh, 
Debby,  aw  wish  thou'd  come  wi'  me  some- 
toimes.  It  'ud  do  thee  a  deal  more  good 
than  they  musty  books.  Aw  oonna  think 
what  thou  sees  in  'em." 

"  Many  a  thing.  But  I'll  come  wi'  thee, 
dear,  whenever  uion's  a  mind  to  my  com- 
pany." 

"To-morrow,  then.  But,  oh,  I  for- 
gotl" 

"  What  didst  forget  ? " 

"Aw  promised  to  go  wi*  th'  reat 
to-morrow." 

"  Well,  what's  i'  th'  way  that  I  cannot 
come  tool" 

"  They  sayn thou'it  none  be  vexed, 

Debby,  if  aw  tell  thee  I " 

"  Am  I  ever  vexed  wi'  thee,  Minnie  t " 

"  They  sayn  thou'rt  so  grave — ^it  stons  i' 
th'  way  0*  eaur  fun." 

"Minnie,  wort  thou  wi'  th'  lot  that  went 
past  scliool  to-night  I " 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure.  We  had  a  gradely 
walk.    What  then  1 " 

"I'll  comewi'  thee  to-morrow,  lass,"  said 
Deborah  decidedly,  "an'  I'll  none  epoil 
sporty  neither." 
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SIMON'S  BAY,  CAPE  OP  GOOD 

HOPE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  IL 

If  die  shores  of  False  Bay  are  sparsely 
coltiyated,  inhospiiablei  and  desolate,  not 
very  mach  more  can  be  said  for  the  imme- 
diate prospect  that  greets  yon,  when,  after 
a  stiff  poll,  the  top  of  Eed  Hill  has  been 
gain6d«.     From   Simon's   Beig   oyer   to 
Slan^kop  on  the  one  hand,  and  down  to 
the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Point  pn  the  other, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  farms  of  very 
modestdimensionSyDe  Yilliers',  pronounced 
in  the   low   Datcb   patois    Filgee,  and 
Malherbes,  likewise  converted  into  Mill- 
arms,  at  great  distances  from  each  other. 
The  general  impression  is  one  of  intense 
lonehness,  to  many  a  great  charm.     For 
miles  and  miles  you  can  ride  and  walk,  and 
never  meet  a  human  being.    A  rabbit,  or 
a  bird  starting  up  under  your  feet,  and 
winging  its  way  with  a  great  whirring 
sound,  are  the  only  signs  ol  life  in  this 
eerie  place;  but  the  climate  is  so.  temperate, 
dry,  mi  healthy,  that  to  sit  down  under 
the  bits  of  grey  rock  that  crop  up  here  and 
there,  with  a  book  and  cigar,  or,  better 
still,  a  beloved  companion,  is  rest  and  en- 
joyment   A  botanist  can  here  find  many 
delightful  surprises.  Delicate  heaths  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  reared  in  hot- 
faooaeB  at   home,  red,  lilac,  white,   and 
yellow,  with  large  spikes  of  wax-like  bells, 
and  a  few  red  and  green  ixias,  nestle  in  the 
greenest  of  the  clumps,  but  it  is  in  richer 
and   damper  ground,  removed  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea-breezes,  that  the  fat, 
lovely  Cape  bulbs  are  to  be  found.  Beetles 
and  rare  butterflies  give  a  little  colour  and 
animation  to  the  scene,  but  these  flats  are 
mostly  dry,  firm,  sandy  tracts,  dotted  with 
sturdy  little  plants  of  *'fikilpad  bossies" 
(tortoise  berrieiB),  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Africander  youth,  the  fruit  of  which  is  most 
refreshiog  to  the  wa]^farer,  and  makes  a 
delicious  preserve.    Few  or  no  trees  are 
found  till  the  belter  of  the  hills  down 
towards  Slangkop  Point  is  reached,  when 
a  little  verdure  croepe  down  the  valley, 
timid  and  stunted.      It  was  on  a  reef 
inside  Slangkop,  that  H.MS.  Wasp  was  so 
nearly  wrecked  in  a  thick  fog.     A  few 
birds  reward  a  keen  hunter  after  a  long 
da^'s  riding,  but  little  in  the  shape  of  sport 
can  be  obtained  on  this  and,  but  pure  and 
deliffhtful  moorLmd.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Malherbes  fsurm,  small  springbok 
of  a  graceful,  s azelle-Uke  character,  and  ex- 
tremely agile  habits,  are  oocasionidly  seen, 


and  the  young  officer  from  the  ships  in 
Simon's  Bay  who  has  shot  one,  has  indeed 
stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap.  They  are 
excellent  eating,  when — ^like  Mrs.  Glasse's 
hare — they  are  caught. 

Turning  sharp  off  to  the  left  on  reach- 
ing Uie  top  of  Bed  Hill,  a  path  leads  to  the 
summit  of  Simon's  Berg,  seventeen  hundred 
feet  high.  I  have  ako  climbed  it  from 
Simon's  Town,  straight  up  the  face.  Worn 
and  honeycombed  into  the  rocky  crest  are 
vast  caves  and  galleries,  of  whose  comfort- 
able shelter  many  a  homeless  wanderer  at 
home  would  be  thankful  There  are  pillars, 
walls,  and  rooms,  with  nearly  enough  space 
to  stand  upright  in  many  of  them.  These 
are  inhabited  ^and  I  am  bound  to  say  are 
very  '^smeUy  habitations)  by  troops  of 
large  and  ferocious  apes,  who  descend  in 
the  night,  pick  up  fruit  and  chickens,  and 
commit  fearful  havoc  among  the  gardens. 
They  also  hurl .  down  great  stones  with 
curiously  human  malice  and  cunning,  to 
the  terror  of  passers-by;  between  Oatlands 
and  Newlands,  several  people  have  had 
very  narrow  escapes.  Two  large  tigers 
abode  hereabouts,  who  made  perpetual 
raids  upon  Hugo's  garden,  till  one  of  them 
perished  by  strychnine,  concealed  in  the 
dead  body  of  a  sheep,  and  the  other 
decamped  to  pastures  new. 

Descending  into  Simon's  Town  again, 
another  most  pleasant  walk  is  the  road 
leading  past  the  cemetery  out  to  Miller's 
Point.  An  English  eye  will  be  delighted 
with  the  little  shady  dells  you  come  upon  un- 
awares, decorated  with  the  most  luxuriant 
spikes  of  cream-white  arum,  with  their 
graceful  leaves  reaching  often  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feet  These  lovely  sub- 
tropical plants  are  contemptuously  called 
pig-lilies  by  the  natives,  owing  to  the  fond- 
ness displayed  by  that  animal  for  their 
bulbous  roots.  At  Newlande,  nothing  is 
left  but  the  site  and  foundation  of  the  once 
magnificent  house  occupied  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  the  shorty  beautiful  turf  spoiled 
with  stones,  mortar,  and  rubbish.  The 
principal  part  of  the  materials,  pillars, 
capitsls,  balustrades,  together  with  most 
of  the  roofing,  was  conveyed  to  Eonde- 
bosch  at  great  expense  in  bullock- waggons, 
and  employed  in  the  building  of  Belmont, 
Mr.  Ebden's  fine  house  there.  Passing  the 
cheerful  homestead  of  Oatlands,  a  turn  in 
the  road  opens  out  the  really  charming 
domain  of  Rocklands,  where  human  in- 
dustry, principally  that  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Meredyth,  has  made  of  a   mere   sandy 
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waste,  with  occaBional  damp  spots  in  it,  a 
blooming,  lovely,  and  prodactive  little 
home,  well  sheltered  from  bleak  winds  by 
the  mountains  above,  and  by  a  vigoroas 
plantation  of  silver-trees  (Lenoadendron 
argentom)  from  the  sea-winds.  For  con- 
sumptive invalids,  unable  to  live  in  their 
own  land,  no  more  health-giving,  quiet,  and 
lovely  nook  than  Bocklanas  could  be  found. 
The  climate  is  splendid ;  the  sun  genial ; 
the  air  dry ;  the  little  town,  with  every 
reasonable  want  supplied,  but  two  miles 
distant;  while  on  either  hand,  the  whole 
broad  waters  of  False  Bay,  from  Hangklip 
to  the  Strand,  roll  on,  tUl  they  break  on 
that  craving,  inhospitable  shore.  When 
neariug  Miller's  Pointy  one  is  apt  to  fancy 
that  the  falling  pillars,  arches,  and  stones 
of  a  ruined  town  are  lying  prostrate  on  the 
greensward.  They  are,  however,  but  the 
jaws,  ribs,  and  backbones  of  countless 
whales  of  enormous  size,  captured  half  a 
century  before,  in  the  once  sreat  whaling- 
field  of  False  Bay,  and  now  Tying  bleached 
to  snowy  whiteness  by  the  tun  and  wind 
of  many  long  years.  The  ribs  are  still 
used  for  fences,  and  are  almost  of  stony 
hardness.  A  tall  man  can  stand  upright 
under  several  of  the  jaw-bones.  It  is  curious 
that  whales  are,  in  these  days,  as  seldom 
seen  in  False  Bay  as  in  Engbmd — owing, 
it  is  thought,  to  the  invasion  of  steamers 
in  those  once  quiet  waters.  Betuming 
from  Miller's  Point,  the  rocks  by  the  beach 
may  be  skirted,  necessitating  a  little  stiff 
dimbing.  In  the  shallowparts  sea-anemones 
of  every  colour  are  to  be  seeui  forming 
with  star-fish,  sea-urchins,  and  many  fleshy 
zoophytes,  most  interesting  natural  aquaria. 
The  dead  sleep  in  the  pretty  cemetery 
on  a  sweet  slope  of  the  mountains  over- 
looking the  bright,  heaving  waters  of 
Simon^  Bay ;  a  warm  sunlight  plays  upon 
their  graves  the  whole  day  long;  no  noisome 
exhalations,  no  dank,  unwholesome  shade 
broods  over  the  last  resting-place  of  so  many 
dear  to  us  at  home.  One  is  struck  by  Ae 
number  of  drowned  men  who  sleep  there, 
as  if  the  sea  craved  with  restless  eagerness 
for  the  bodies  of  human  beings,  and  then 
flung  them  up  on  the  shore  as  of  no  further 
use.  In  one  large  walled-in  erave,  twenty 
poor  sailors  of  the  flagship  Maidstone  lie 
together,  and  in  most  cases  the  capsizing 
of  boats  has  been  the  cause  of  deatL  A  sad 
episode  is  recalled  to  mind  by  one  tablet, 
'*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Assistant- 
Paymaster  Sevecke,  RN."  His  life  was 
yet  another  unavailing  sacrifice  to  Dr. 
Livingstone's    over  -  sanguine    hopes    of 


civilising  and  Christianising  the  natives 
of  the  Zambesi  delta.  When  going  on 
shore  at  the  treacherous  Kongone  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
Lyra,  charged  with Livingstone'sdespatches, 
the  whaler  capsized  on  the  bar,  and  Mr.  | 
Sevecke,  with  several  of  the  men,  was 
drowned.  Three  bones  attached  to  his 
clothes  were  afterwards  recoveied  on  the 
sands  by  a  search-party  from  his  own  ship, 
the  Boscawen,  and  carefully  brcught  down 
to  the  Cape  in  the  flagship.  I  well  remem- 
ber how  all  the  town  was  moved,  when  a 
splendid  coffin,  containing  the  three  bonee^ 
covered  with  a  Union  Jack,  and  followed 
by  the  Admiral,  Sir  Frederick  Grey, 
countless  officers  and  men,  and  the  flag- 
ship's band,  was  landed  at  the  dock- 
yam  jetty.  From  there  the  long  train 
slowly  passed  on  foot  through  the  yard, 
and  the  open  street  of  the  little  town,  and 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  band 
with  muffled  drums  playing  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul  over,  and  over,  and  over 
again,  till  the  cemetery  was  reached,  where 
a  most  touching  service  was  read  by  th» 
Bev.  Mr.  Fox,  before  consigning  to  the 

frave  all  that  was  lef)»  of  one  so  loved 
y  his  messmates. 

On    another  occasion,  despatches   and 
heavy  cumbersome  goods  for  Dr.  living- 
stone's  expedition  had  to  be  landed  at 
the  Eongona    ELM.  brigantine  Dart  was 
therefore  ordered  to  take  them.    Knowing 
the  dangerous  bar  well,  Mr.  McClone,  in 
command  of  her,  called  for  volunteers  to 
accompany  him.    Lieutenant  Woodruff,  » 
very  young  officer  of  the  Boyal  Marines, 
who  belonged    to  the  flagship,  and  was 
only  taking  passage  to  Simon's  Bay  in  the 
Dart,  and  six  men,  gallantly  responded  to- 
his  call    They  had  crossed  the  deepest 
part  of  the  bar,  when  their  boat  was  lilted 
on  end  by  the  boiling  suif,  and  rolled  OTer 
and  over.  Not  one  of  those  eight  men  were 
ever  seen  again.    The  Dart  lay  at  anekor,. 
as  close  as  ^e  shallow  water  allowed,  but 
more  than  six  miles  away ;  the  sole  officer 
now  remaining  in  her  was  a  young  maat^s- 
assistant,     named    Warr,    quite   a    boy. 
Mounted  on  the  cross-trees  of  the  brigan- 
tine, he  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the  boat 
capsize  and  of  being  unable  to  render  any 
assistance.    The  loss  of  her  commanding 
officer  and  six  of  the  best  men  had  nearly 
unmanned  her;    but,  thoueh   so    abort- 
handed     and    inexperienced,    the    boy's 
courage  never  failed,  and,  after  waiting 
four  days  in  that  most  desolate  place  and 
seeing  neither  a  sail  nor  a  human  being,  he 
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reaolyed  fco  take  the  ehtp  down  to  the  Gape 
alo&e.  The  Dart  was  extremely  heayilj- 
ligged,  with  enormoaa  span,  her  mainsail 
large  enough  for  a  faU>ri^ed  ship.  She, 
however,  arrived  safely  m  Simon's  Bay, 
after  a  most  anxious  passMe,  bringing  the 
dreadful  news.  Young  W  arr  hm  abso- 
lately  no  help  or  counsel  except  in  steering 
or  palling  the  ropes,  no  one  being  left  but 
ordinary  seamen  and  boys.  He  had  to  keep 
all  the  watches  and  navigate  the  ship  alone. 
No  sooner  had  he  reported  Us  arrival  in 
Simon's  Bay  than  he  fell  iU  with  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  anxieties  of  such  a  posi- 
tion. This  plucky  young  fellow  had  been 
a  Greenwich  schoolboy,  and  afterwards 
died  in  Ohina. 

Not  only  did  nearly  all  that  unhappy 
expedition,  including  my  poor  friend,  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  the  good  Bishop  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  Barrup,  and  many  others,  periah 
nuserably  of  jangle -fever,  but  twice  as 
many  more  naval  officers  and  men,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  sail  the  seas  and  fight  the 
Qaeen's  enemies,  met  their  deaths  while 
merely  carrying  to  and  fro  and  attempt- 
ing, in  obedience  to  orders,  to  cross  tiie 
bar  and  communicate  with  the  ill-fated 
expedition. 

Curiously  enough,  the  only  mention  made 
of  these  cruel  disaBters  in  the  various  lives 
and  travels  of  poor  Dr.  Livingstone  is  that 
his  *'  letters  and  despatches  had  unfortu- 
nately been  lost  by  the  capsizing  of  the 
boats,"  an  omission,  I  am  sure,  he  would 
greatly  have  regretted. 

There  is   one   great  drawback  at  the 

Gape,  to  what  is  otherwise  a  most  delicious 

and  healthful   climate,  and  that  is   the 

prevalence  of  south-easters,  continuing  as 

they  will  do  from  October  to  April— the 

Cape  summer — ^with  extraordinary  violence 

and  pertinacity  for  ten  days  and  more  at  a 

time.  They  become  at  last  most  wearisome, 

and  the ''  Uape  doctor,"  as  it  is  called,  blows 

not  a  little  gritty  white  sand  down  your 

throat  as  you  are  valiantly  struggling  out 

ioT  a  walk.    The  Kloof  wind  (south-west), 

occasionally  blowing  in  the  Gape  winter,  is 

espedally  dangerous  to  boats  sailing  in  the 

bay,  owing  to  the  violent  and  variable 

fiqualls  wUch  come  down  from  the  bilk 

It  is  a  chilly,  rainy  wind,  productive  of 

cold   and   sore    throat     From   May   to 

October    (winter),    north-westerly   winds 

prevaU,  but  are  of  much  less  violence  and 

duration — certainly  in  Simon's  Bay — ^than 

the   summer  gales.    It  is  in  Table  Bay, 

owing  to  the  absence  of  shelter,  that  a 

north-wester  blows  with  such  fatal  violence. 


I  have  seen  fifteen  strong  ships  in  one 
morning  driven  from  their  anchors,  and 
so  on  shore  on  the  beach  abreast  of  the 
Observatory,  one  over  the  other,  in  a  vast 
tangled  heap,  with  frightful  loss  of  life. 
Simon's  Bay  is  happily  very  safe  from  all 
dangerous  winds,  and  the  Gape  cargo-boats, 
with  their  snug  and  serviceable  rig,  may  be 
seen  steadily  going  out  in  almost  any 
weather  witti  perfect  safety.  I  never  saw  a 
cargo-boat  capsize,  though  countless  men-of- 
war's  boats  came  to  grief  at  difierent  times. 
Those  useful  launches,  known  in  the  Navy 
as  the  **  De  Horsey  rig,"  are  adapted  from 
the  Gape  cargo-boats.  There  are  local  and 
infallible  signs  of  coming  wind,  which 
never  fail  to  warn  seamen.  A  heavy  cloud- 
cap  of  white  vapour,  lying  immovable  for 
many  days  on  the  Muysenberg,  means  a 
south-easter;  if  the  Hottentot  Holland 
ranse  of  mountains  is  also  capped,  it  will 
probably  last  long  and  be  violentb  If  a 
light  vapour  wreathes  round  and  conceals 
the  top  of  Simon's  Berg,  it  will  rain  within 
a  very  short  time. 

In  winter  a  fire  is  most  comfortable, 
though  few  good  houses  up  the  country 
are  provided  with  fire-places,  the  Dutch 
ladies  sitting  hour  after  hour  with  their 
feet  on  a  pan  of  charcoal,  a  most  fatten- 
ing and  unpleasant  process.  The  Gape 
nights  are  lovely,  more  beautiful  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world;  and  with 
nothing  to  fear  from  malaria,  exhalations, 
or  anything  unwholesome,  one  may  sit  out 
in  the  cool,  dry,  sweet-smelling  air  with 
impunity.  The  Gape  moonlight  is  cele- 
brated for  its  extraordinary  brilliance; 
books  with  small  print  may  be  read  with- 
out an  effort  by  its  light,  while  for  love- 
making  the  bfldmy,  quiet  Gape  night  is 
unequalled.  The  stars  also  are  brighter 
than  in  other  climes ;  the  Southern  Gross, 
lying  rather  on  its  side  as  it  rises  from 
behind  the  head  of  Simon's  Berg,  is  a  lovely 
and  brilliant  constellation.  From  the  Gape 
Observatory  the  stars  are  more  constantly 
to  be  seen  than  from  any  other. 

The  waters  of  False  Bay  teem  with  fish. 
On  the  first  beach  there  is  excellent  seine- 
fishing,  consisting  of  red  roman,  snoek 
occasionally,  and  a  sort  of  red  midlet,  no 
more  like  the  red  mullet  of  Portland  than 
a  bit  of  blanket  Snoek  is  found  in  great 
quantities  about  ten  miles  off  shore,  and 
forms  the  staple  food  of  the  Malaya  It  is 
a  long  Barracouta-like  fish,  with  a  smooth, 
snakv  skin,  and  no  scales.  Salted  and 
dried  it  is  excellent,  but  has  always  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  foul  feeder.    A 
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poisonons  fish,  called  toad  fish,  a  bright- 
oolonred,  snab-nosed  little  wtetch,  crowds 
xonhd  jtfut  fine  as  fi6o&  as  it  ib  down,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  decent'fisb,' with  extrar 
brdinary  pettinadty  and  desire  to  be  caught. 
As  soon  as  it  {{r"  hooked/ it  blows  itself  out 
like  a  drum,  and  emits  a  poisonous  fluid ; 
it  is  certain  death  to'  eat  of  it^  ^Crayfish 
are  excellent,  of  great  size  and  extremely 
plentifttl,  but  fish  generally  about  here  are 
coarse  afid  woolly. 

The  inhabitants  of  Simon's  Blay  are  of 
yarious  rl&ces  and  coIours-^English,  Dutch, 
Malay,  Africander,  Ka£Sr,  natives  of  the 
Mozaknbiiiue'of  slave  origin,  and  Kroomen, 
and  a  few  of  the  original  Hottentots, 
with  ah  occasional  Ytous,  are  still  to  be 
seen,  thbugh  they  are  fast  disappearing. 
The  EjTOomen  bom  at  Oape  OOast^  Cape 
Three  Pdintis,  and  bther  plaoes  in  ihe 
Bight  of  Benin,  have  passed  most  of^ir 
lives  in  our  men-of-war  on  the  West  Coast. 
They  bear  most  curious  names,  adopted  by 
them,  or  bestowed  upon  them  in  honour  of 
any  great  personage  that  may  happen  to  be 
much  talked  about  at  the  time  ox  their  en- 
trance into  the  nkvy-^thiuf,  Bflly  Ktt;  Dake 
of  Wellington,  King  William,  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  Nelson,  were  aQ  Kroomen,  or  boys  as 
they  are  called,  even  i^hen  grey-lii^aded  bid 
men,  remarkably  like  our  original  typ^ — 
according  to  Darwin.  Thev  ai'e  ^slcellent 
cooks  and  labourers,  as  well  as  sailors,  a 
merty-heatted,  childlike'  race  wh6  never 
seem  t6  gi'ow  old  and  staid.  Hour  after 
hour  you  will  hear  them  in  the  dockyard 
hauling  up  boats  and  timber  with  unfailing 
spirits  and  good-humour,  chanting  the 
while  a  most  absurd  tissue  of  rubbish, 
mostly  improvised  very  cleverly  from  any 
passing  object  or  persbn.  The  burthen  of 
their  chant  is  of  this  description :  "Yard, 
oh  I  Yard,  oh !    Monkey  in  de  yard^  oh  I 

Oh h  !"*followed  by  a  curious  chuckle 

of  amusement  at  their  feeblo  little  jokes. 

A  great  part  of  the  Cape  pojwdation 
consists  of  Malays,  who  are  a  very  remaark- 
able  people,  and  believed  by  some  learned 
in  bibli(»I  lore  to  be  the  lost  tribe  of  Israel 
They  most  certainly  preserve  some  Jewish 
customs  and  traditions.  Malays  hold  all 
the  building  trade  in  their  hands,  and  are 
excellent  masons.  They  are  also  great  in 
freemasonery.  Much  of  the  fruit  trade, 
and  all  the  washing,  is  done  by  the  Malays, 
who  are  a  very  great  power  at  the  Gape, 
though  never  rising  above  the  small  trades- 
man class,  however  rich  they  may  ba 
Neither  males  nor  females  engage  in 
domestic  service  as  a  rule,  though  they 


are  sometimes  found  as  cooks,  but  trade, 
lend,  barter,  and  industriously  lay  pound  to 
pound,  much  as  the  Jews  do,  ownmg  gtest 
numbers  of  horses,  waggons,  and  houses. 
The  Cape  Malays  a]re  of  a  Kgbt  y«Hiiw 
colour,  with  sharp,  lialf-Europeaii; '^half- 
Asiatic  features,  and  lank  Iblack  hair.  IXaty 
are  the  die8eendantBX)f  some  convietb^tnnuh  ' 
ported  frdxn  Java  in  Ute  old  Dat^h  tindM, 
when  both  places  belonged  to  Hdland.  Im 
religion  they  arb  Mahometans,  and'their 
great  high  priests  perfonn  the  Meoea 
pilgrimage  if  possible  before  they  ffie,'  but 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  melancholy  duty  to 
be  got  through,  the  miseries  of  a  pilgrim- 
ship  being  almost  equal  to  those  of  a  slawr, 
disease  almost  always  breaking  out  owing 
to  the  filthy  habits  of  thie  pilgrims.  Though 
not  very  strict  in  the  performanoe  of  their 
religious  duties,  they  observe  tile  Ramadan 
and  other  sacred  seasons,  and  are  most 
abstemious  and  sober  in  their  hiMts ;  th«y 
also  abjure  pbrk.  The  dresi  of  %  Mday  « 
clean  and  tf  expensive  materitd,  consistiDg 
bf  a  heavy  pagoda-shaped  pflilm-leaf  hat, 
akin  to  the  Chinese  head-gear,  full  white 
Imen  sleev^/  htL^^  trousers,  and  lone  vest 
— a  costume  complbted  by  a  gaudy  Ma&ms 
handkerchief  wound  round  their  heads. 

Th^"#omen  are  atthred  in  tftilHantiy- 
coloured  bodies  and  trailing  tdcirt^'  full 
white  sle(eves,  wooden  dogs,  and'  have 
superb  hefads  of  coarse,  shiny,  biaek  hsSr, 
drawn  tightly  back  off  th^ir  favsheada, 
twisted  intb  a  great  knot  low  down  behind, 
and  stuck  through  with  heavy  gold-headed 
pins.  They  go  out  in  all  weather  witfaoot 
any  covering  on  the  head,  mantering 
majestically  aJong,  heeding  neither  son  nor 
rain.  ^  The  priests  are  clothed  in  turbans, 
shawls,  and  flowing  Eastern  robes,  wltb  a 
high  pointed  cap.  We  have -lung  had  a 
mission  ambng  them,  but  in  severat*  years 
only  one  Malay  was  converted,  wha  wi» 
said  to  have  afterwards  recantisd. '  They 
possess  niost  wily  tongues,  and  grsafe 
powers  of  argument.  The  men^  go  to 
mofique,  the  women  never,  not  having  any 
souls.  The  latter  have  very  sharp  tongoeB, 
and  are  a  great  power  in  the  house. 

Marriages  are  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  expense,  the  whole  party  alter^ 
wards  driving  out  in  carriages,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  urged  to  the  very  top  of  their 
speed ;  dozens  of  men,  women,  and  bhildren 
cram  into  the  vehicles,  all  in  tiie  highest 
condition  of  hUarity.  Though  no  eonveits 
to  Christianity  are  liiade,  a  great  number  of 
Englishwomen  join  the  ranks  of  the  Malaya, 
cheeifuUy  accepting  the  no-soul  ttaeory. 
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espottfiing  a  wdll-to-do  Malay,  and  adoptiDg 
the  dress  wilh  the  sedate  manhers  of  the 
raee.  A  ftw  Englishmen  ftbb,  who,  having 
fallen  in  love  With  a  pretty  girl,  haVe  been 
obl%ed  by  their  laws  to  tnrn  l^lay  before 
being  allowed  to  marry  her.  The  children, 
who  ar6  mneh  petted  ^rid  indtilged,  freely 
attend  onr  schools ;  bat'  honesty  is  not 
altogether  reputed  htiitftig  their'race  to  be 
"the  best  policy/^  •   • 

Small-pox  is  a  drtodfol  sconfge  among 
the  Malays,  owing  to  their  horror  of  vacci- 
nalion;'  theif  seclrdt  Hves,  'and   isolated 
condition.    Th^*  existence  of  the  disease 
is  not  known  tiQ  infection  ha^  beeii  con- 
veyed far  and  nMr,  with  the  most  idiotic 
disregard  of  the  ctfrnihonest  precautions. 
They  will  hold  wakes  and  curious  rites  over 
the  de^,  Vast  nuinbera  of  men  ttnd  women 
collectfafg  togelhidr  in  the  chamber  <>f  the 
departed  to  mourn  and  lament.    Thus  two 
or  three  tbiotsand  IWbB  "are  ehrery  now  and 
then  snerfficed  atr  the  Cap^  to  their  habits 
of  superstitious  concealment.    Thb  Malay 
burittr-ground'  bi  Sfanon^s  Bay  adjoins  the 
Eo^ish.     One*  is  almost  itmused  tit  the 
childish  and  ridiculous  little  objects  which 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  flat^  low 
graves.    Glass  beads,  little  Wax  dblls,  iHts 
of  coloured  glass,  shells,  tinsel,  artificial 
flowers,  trinkets  of  brass  and  mock  stones, 
bottles  ei  scent  and  bil,  scraps  of  Hbbon, 
and  thiB'  veriest  rubbish,  adorn  the  last 
resting-places    of    the    dead,'  iududing 
substimtial  refreshments  for  the  journey 
in  the  case  <rf  the  newly-buried. 

The  Malays'  ore  excellent  and  intrepid 
saUorSi  managing  their  toriously-painted 
sailing-boats  with  great  dexterity.  A  be- 
loved boat  wiU  be  painted  all  the  colouiti 
of  the  rainbow  in  stripes  and  patches,  with 
two  h0rrible-k>oking  eyes  on  each  boW; 
Many  df  the  ni^es  common  among  thetn; 
such  as  Emanuel,  Ls^arus,  suggest  a 
Jewish  descent 

Simony's  Bay  h  a  favourite  resort    for 

vessels  of  the  navies  of  all  nations,  more 

espeeiltUy  Russians,  who  thus  break  the 

long  voyage  between  the  Amoor  river  and 

CroBstadt,  puttmg  in  for  rest  and  supplies, 

and  making  much  acquaintance  with  '*  Cape 

Smoke/'  a  spirit  as  ardent  and  intoxicating 

as  their  own  raki    Their*  saUors  have  a 

carious  custom  of  conveying  to  the  top  of 

Red  Hill,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 

anivali  some  larse  thin  sheets  of  iron. 

These  are  propped  up,  and  form  a  species 

of  iron-oladtent,  in  the  midst  of  which  they 

kindle*  a  large  fire.     The  iron  well-heated, 

the  ashes  are  raked  out,  and  a  Russian  or 


two  steps  in,  denuded  of  all  clothing,  ap- 
parently to  be  baked.  Having  perspired 
freely,  theiy  rub  themselves  down,  don  th^ir 
baggy  garments  again,  and  rather  flatter 
themselves  they  are  urel!  washed  ! 

The  Cape  is  not  nearly  appreciated  at  its 
full  value  by  our  own  Government,  or  by 
intending  emigrants;  the  climate,  tempe- 
rate as  it  is^-dry,  healthy  and  e(][uable— is 
eminently  suited  to  iui  Eoglfsh  constitu- 
tion, indeed  the  pretty  D  at  ch  English  town 
of  Oaledon  has  done  more  wonders  for  con- 
sumptive'people  in  pfotonging  and  dheeritg 
their  lites  for  man|y  years  than  all  the 
doctors  in  England  Gt  Madeira.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  the  rains  genial,  the  people  most 
kind  and  hospitable;  there  are  no  bad 
hurricanes,  no  earthquakes,  not  many 
cobras,  no  horrible  fevers  and  epidemics, 
abd  it  ever  must  b^,  firom  its  position,  one 
of  England's  modt  precious  colonial  posses- 
sions, to  be  joyously  guarded  from  the 
hate  possibility  of  capture  by  any  other 
nation.     ' 

Looking  back  Upon  eight  years  spent  in 
Simon's  Bay — ^years  chequered  by  sorrow 
ahd  joy — I  love  the  desolate  hills,  and  the 
b^oaa  waters  of  the  bay.  I  love  even  the 
cheerful  little  dockyard,  and,  more  than  all, 
thd  quiet  Qbd^s-iacrd,  so  sacred  to  me,  and 
would  fain  have-  been  aUe,  had  it  been 
possible,  to  revisit  the  spots  where  so  much 
happiness  came  to  me — ^remembered  now 
only  affectionately  through  the-  mist  of 
yertrt. 

WHAT'T^AS  HER  STORY  1 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXPERIEMCB. 
IN  TWO  CHAPTERSi      CHAPTER  IL 

All  good  things  come  to  ah  end,  and  so 
at  length  did  Mra  Campion'i^  dinner.  It 
was  never  tiie  custom  at  Kolokythia*  Lodge 
for  the  men  to  linger  long  over  their  wine. 
With  the  departure  of  the  hostess  disin- 
tegration set  in,  and  the  guests,  as  a  rule^ 
were  too  indifferent  to  their  host,  and  too 
suspicious  of  each  other,  to  thoroughly 
fraternise.  To-night,  Linbum  made  the 
move  even  earlier  than  usual 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room  they  re- 
ceived a  smihng  welcome  from  the  three 
married  ladies.  '  The  governess  and  her 
pupils  had  retired  for  the  ni^ht  Linburn 
flung  himself  on  a  sofi&  beside  Mrs,  Cam- 
pion, and  resting  his  flushed  face  on  his 
hands,  prepared  to  study  her  at  his 
leisure. 

Mrs.  Webster  sat  down  to  the  piano, 
and  began  to  sing  an  absurd  little  song 
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about  a  damsel  perched  tipon  an  impossiblj 
high  stile  in  some  "north  conntree." 
Schonbein  stood  by  her  eide,  tiimine  over 
the  leaves.  Mrs.  Highbury  Banks  dekvered 
an  amusing  harangue  on  the  unwillingness 
of  the  present  generation  to  perpetrate 
matrimony.  No  one  made  the  least  pre- 
tence of  listening  to  the  music,  and  Mrs. 
Webster  did  not  expect  it  She  sang  to 
please  herself  and  her  cavalier,  and  left  off 
or  began  again  as  it  suited  her. 

To  Linbum  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing passed  rapidly.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Campion  was  only 
just  beginning  to  attain  a  deUghtful  point 
of  personal  interest  when  someone,  going 
to  a  window,  drew  back  the  curtains,  and 
discovered  a  white  world.  During  dinner 
the  snow  had  been  falling,  and  now  roof, 
and  path,  and  road  were  covered  in  a  thin 
white  mantle.  A  light  wind  had  cleared 
away  the  clouds,  the  sky  was  bright  with 
stars,  while  the  moon  rising  between 
the  frosted  branches  of  an  elm-tree  oppo- 
site shone  in  on  the  disordered  room,  and 
mixed  her  silver  light  with  the  garishness 
of  lamp  and  candle. 

The  guests  all  came  over  to  the  window 
and  expressed  their  adnuration  or  surprise. 
As  they  stood  there  the  slow  notes  of  a 
distant  bell  rang  out  twelve. 

"The  wind  must  be  in  the  east,"  said 
Campion  ;  "  that's  Big  Ben.'' 

Then  there  was  a  talk  of  departure,  and 
Mrs.  Highbury  Banks  was  the  first  to  go, 
taking  Schonbein  with  her  in  her  brougham. 
She  much  regretted  she  had  not  a  third 
place  to  offer  Kerr,  for  although  he  had 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  her,  she,  too,  was  smitten  with  his 
«  masculine  beauty." 

Kerr  said  good-night,  and  Linburn, 
after  an  interval,  followed  him  contentedly 
enough  down  into  the  halL  That  interval 
had  comprised  a  tender  passage  with  Mrs. 
Campion  in  the  conservatory,  where  they 
had  lingered  a  moment  to  admire  the  view. 
He  had  only  pressed  her  hand,  and  she  but 
touched  with  pointed  fingers  the  gardenia 
in  his  coat ;  still,  this  hful  given  him  an 
**  emotion,"  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

Linbum  was  as  much  the  prey  of 
"emotions"  as  are  some  other  men  of 

font  or  of  dyspepsia.  The  blotchiest 
apanese  fan  womd  send  a  rush  of  senti- 
ment across  his  soul,  which  obliged  him  to 
sit  down — at  least,  so  he  said. 

In  the  hall  he  found  Campion  and 
Webster,  assisting  a  servant  to  assist  Kerr 
on  with  his  coat 


"  How  are  you  going  f "  said  the  host 
"I  don'6  thinx  youll  find  a  cab  up  this 
way,  but  you  are  sure  to  in  the  High 
Street,  if  you  don't  mind  walking  through 
the  lane.  I  can  let  you  out  at  the  badk, 
you  know." 

They  followed  him  into  the  dining-room, 
and  he,  unbolting  the  window-shutters, 
preoeded  them  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
mto  a  narrow  gardea  He  unlocked  a 
little  door,  and  they  all  stepped  into  the 
lane  together. 

Here  it  was  not  unpleasant  walking,  for 
the  ground  was  dry  and  hard  The  wind, 
which  had  blown  away  the  threatened 
snow-storm,  had  also  blown  the  fallen 
snow  from  the  path,  and  swept  it  in  loose 
drifts  against  the  palings. 

''Well,  good-night^'  said  Campion, 
addressing  himself  to  Kerr,  and  ignoring 
Linbum  as  much  as  possible.  "  Straight 
along,  you  know.  You  can't  mistake  it, 
and  I  advise  you  to  walk  fast,  for  it's 
deuced  cold" 

<<  I  wish  I  saw  some  chance  of  getting 
home,"  complained  Webster  in  diidc,  rich 
tones  which  suggested  that  he  might, 
perhaps,  find  some  physical  di£Giculty  in  the 
feat;  "  but  my  wife  haa  retired  to  talk  confi- 
dences with  Mr&  Campion  in  her  bedroom, 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  when  they'll 
finisL  Don't  let  Mrs.  Banks  persuade  you 
into  matrimony.  You  are  a  thousand 
times  better  off  as  you  are." 

Then  they  said  "Good-night"  again, 
and  the  last  thin^  the  young  men  heard 
was  Campion's  voice  proposing  a  drink  of 
something  hot,  and  Webster's  cheery 
acquiescence. 

for  some  moments  Linbum  walked 
along,  immersed  in  his  own  pleasant 
thoughts.  He  did  not  feel  cold,  but^  on 
the  contrary,  lifted  his  hat  to  let  the  wind 
blow  in  upon  his  long  hair.  He  laughed 
softly,  as  he  repeated  to  himself  some 
of  ms  speeches  to  Mrs.  Campion  which  he 
thought  particularly  good.  Then  it  sud- 
denly struck  him  that  Kerr  was  very  silent, 
and  then  he  remembered  that  he  had  heen 
so  all  the  evening.  The  annoyance  Lin- 
bum had  felt  during  dinner  reUimed,  and 
he  spoke  with  some  vexation  : 

"I  do  think,  Julius,  that  for  my  sake 
you  might  have  paid  Mrs.  Campion  a  little 
more  attention,  although  you  yonraelf 
might  have  found  a  study  of  her  profitable. 
Her  character  is  very  complex  " — here  he 
sighed — "  and  I  counted  on  your  assiatanee 
in  unravelling  it.  But  I  fiatter  myself  I 
have  this  evening  obtained  the  due.** 
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He  fingered  his  moustache  pensirely, 
and  was  lost  in  retrospection,  until  Eerr^s 
conduct  again  occurred  to  hinii  and  he  said 
sharply : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  f  I  can't 
make  you  out  to-ni^ht  Mrs.  Webster 
must  have  a  nice  opimon  of  you.  I  think 
you  neglected  her,  and  you  have  hurt  my 
feelings.  Tou  seem  to  imply  that  my 
friends  are  not  worth  being  pleasant  tof " 

Kerr's  answer  was  unexpected. 

*'  What  do  you  know  of  the  woman  who 
sat  next  to  you  at  dinner  t "  he  said. 

'*  Mdlla  Lecoeur,  the  governess,  do  you 
mean  1 "  Linbum  asked  in  genuine  surprise. 

"Yes.  Who  is  shel  What  is  her 
story » " 

"  Her  story  ] "  repeated  Linbum.  "Why, 
what  should  her  story  be  1  She  has  always 
been  a  governess,  I  imagine,  and  there  is 
nothing  very  romantic  in  that" 

Kerr  laughed  oddly. 

"Do  you  know,  Linbum,  that  you  are 
one  of  the  most  conventional  men  in 
London  f  It  is  in  vain  that  you  wear  your 
hair  long  and  your  collars  low.  All  your 
rhapsodies  about  Japanese  tea-kettles, 
emotions,  and  soul-waves  have  not  opened 
your  eyes  to  anything  outside  your  own 
narrow  groove.  Because  this  woman  is  a 
govemess,  you  have  never  thought  it  worth 
your  while  to  look  at  her,  and  yet  she 
carries  a  tragedy  within  her  breast  which 
could  have  extinguished  with  its  gloom  all 
the  lights  and  all  the  laughter  we  nave  left 
behind." 

Linbum  stood  still  with  amazement 
There  was  something  so  sombre  about 
Kerr's  manner  that  it  arrested  the  flow  of 
complacent  warmth  circling  round  his 
heart,  and  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  the 
cold. 

"  You  complain  that  I  was  silent  and  pre- 
occupied," said  Kerr ;  "  I  had  good  reason 
to  be  80.  I  was  following  that  woman's 
history  as  she  herself  was  following  it, 
from  the  dark  beginnings  down  to  the 
unknown  darker  end.  I  could  tell  you 
some  curious  mental  experiences  I  have 
had  this  evening,  only  to-morrow  I  shall 
probably  regret  not  having  held  my 
tongue." 

"  You  are  coming  out  in  a  new  light," 
said  Linbum  jestingly,  "and  developing  a 
vein  of  romance,  up  to  now  only  too  effec- 
tually concealed.  Is  it  due  to  Campion's 
wine  t  or  Campion's  wife  f  For  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  should  have 
influenced  vou  in  spite  of  yourself,  than 
that  you  snould   have  drawn  sources  of 


inspiration  from  a  pale,  thin  lady  of 
forty." 

"  And,  as  usual,  you  are  arguing  from 
false  premises,"  replied  Kerr.  "  The  par- 
ticular way  in  which  a  person  or  thing 
affects  you,  is  no  criterion  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  affect  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  drank  very  little  wine,  and  the  only 
conscious  sentiment  which  Mrs.  Campion 
aroused  in  me  was  a  desire  to  see  some- 
body dust  the  powder  off  her  face,  on  which 
it  lay  an  inch  thick" 

Kerr  was  silent  for  some  seconds  before 
he  spoke  again. 

"Mdlle.  Lecoaur,  on  the  contrary,"  he 
continued,  "awakened  in  my  mind  a  curious 
train  of  thought,  which  I  am  tempted  to 
share  with  you,  less  for  your  own  gratifi- 
cation, than  in  the  hopes  of  shaking  off 
the  disagreeable  sensation  which  oppresses 
ma" 

Linbum  besan  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
While  delighting  in  fictitious  sentiment, 
real  tragedy  of  any  sort  was  abhorrent  to 
his  pleasure-loving  nature.  He  shivered 
and  drew  his  furred  and  wadded  cloak 
closer  round  him.  The  cold  was  very  great 
Through  the  loose  and  broken  palings  on 
the  right  were  seen  glimpses  of  a  desolate 
park,  whose  moonlit  lafms  were  inter- 
spersed by  groups  of  ancient  trees.  Heaven 
and  earth  were  filled  with  a  white  light 
from  moon,  stars,  and  snow.  Only  Kerr's 
voice,  and  the  sound  of  their  feet  grinding 
down  the  gravel  disturbed  the  sflence  of 
the  hour. 

"  My  first  impression,"  said  Kerr,  "  on 
entering  the  drawing-room  this  evening, 
was  of  too  much  light,  too  much  colour,  too 
much  noise.  The  little  golden  lady  to 
whom  Mrs.  Campion  introduced  me  was 
all  glitter,  from  the  diamonds  in  her  ears 
to  me  diamonds  on  her  shoes.  Her  mind 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  infection. 
Every  word  she  said  was  with  a  view  to 
dazzla  I  had  not  talked  with  her  five 
minutes  before  I  was  bored  to  deatL  My 
eyes  involuntarily  seeldng  some  point  of 
repose,  fell  on  a  lady  standing  at  a  table  a 
little  apart  from  anyone  else.  The  pensive 
quiet  of  her  attitude,  the  uniform  darkness 
of  her  gown,  were  attractive  after  the  sharp 
colours  and  noisy  gaiety  of  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

"Thefirstfew  seconds  I  looked  at  her  were 
enjoyabla  Her  fiice  was  tumed  from  me, 
but  I  could  see  that  the  lines  of  cheek  and 
throat  had  once  been  charming.  There  was 
something  in  her  figure,  in  the  droop  of 
her  heavuy-braided  head,  in  the  languor  of 
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her  long,  lithe  arms  and  hands,  that  fasci- 
nated me;  bat  presently  the  feeling  of 
pleasurable  repose  she  had  awakened  in 
me  was  replaced  by  an  odd  sense  of  im- 
easiness.  I  tried  to  analyse  the  reason.  I 
coold  not  determine  whether  I  had  seen  her 
before,  or  whether  she  merely  recalled  to 
me  some  other  person  or  some  picture. 

*'  Mrs.  Webster,  no  doubt,  wondered  at 
my  preoccupation  and  began  to  form  that 
unfavourable  opinion  of  me  which  I  after- 
wards did  so  much  to  confirm.  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  long  from  the  woman  by  the 
table.  Her  limbs  were  so  motionless^  her 
attitude  so  dreamy,  that  the  odd  fancy 
struck  me  the  socd  had  escaped,  and  was 
wandering,  perhaps,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  while  the  body  patiently  waited  its 
return.  This  notion  was  dispelled  by  the 
movement  of  her  hands,  mechanically  half- 
openingand  closing  a  black  fan  which  shs 
held.  IMd  you  ever  notice  her  hands,  Lin- 
bum  t  They  are  long  and  white,  and  well- 
cared-for,  but  to  me  they  are  repulsive- 
looking.  They  ar6  compressed  and  very 
narrow,  as  though  they  had  never  be^n  ex- 
ercised in  honest  work,  or  extended  to  help 
a  fellow-creature.  A  hand  is  often  a  better 
index  of  character  than  a  face.  In  theUiieii 
of  that  woman's  hand  is  neither  candour 
nor  generosity.  She  would  take  much  and 
give  nothing.  But  the  fingers  and  nails 
are  still  more  typical ;  though  the  former 
are  slender,  the  points  are  no  thinner  than 
the  roots,  and  the  f  nger-tip,  instead  of 
turning  slightly  upwards,  as  we  see  in 
examples  by  Canova;  has  a  contrary  incli- 
nation ;  while  the  nail,  which  is  large  and 
flat,  is  depressed  at  the  extremity  down- 
ward and  inward.  Her  history  is  written 
on  her  hand.  A  trifling  scratch  on  that 
satin-smooth  skin  would  have  excited  once 
the  deepest  pity  in  the  owner,  but  those 
pallid  fingers  would  steep  themselves  in 
blood,  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  pre- 
serve the  ease  and  security  which  her  soul 
loves." 

Kerr's  voice  was  sending  a  siocerer  thrill 
of  emotion  along  Linburn's  spinal  chord 
than  ever  a  Japanese  vase  had  done.  The 
power  of  the  wine,  the  excitement  of  the 
conversation,  were  clearing  off  his  mind. 
The  memory  of  Mr&  Campion,  with  her 
coaxing  voice  and  encourM;ing  smiles^ 
began  to  fade  away,  with  M  the  other 
memories  of  the  evening,  into  a  misty  back- 
ground, against  which  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  paint  the  figure  of  Miss  Lecceur, 
whom  he  had  seen  so  often,  and  so  in- 
differently. 


**  I  don't  understand,'*  he  «aid  in'  a 
troubled  voice  3  "  I  have  never  noticed  her 
in  the  way  you  mean.  I  seem  unable  even 
to  recall  her  face." 

*'Let  me  idd  you,"  said  Ketr.  '**  Judging 
from  her  figure  alone,  she  might  be  a  Woman 
in  her  twenties;  but  in  her  haggaidfkce, 
amon^  the  wrecks  of  lost  1)eauty,  h  the 
expenence  of-*-who  shall  say  how  many 
years  t  Do  yon  not'  see  her  narrow 
forehead,  with  its  heavy  crown  of  hairl 
Her  dark  and  fugitive  eyes  with  the  violet 
stains  beneath,  caused  by  unceasittg  teaita  f 
The  lij^s  that  have  once  been  lovely,  but 
now  are  wasted  and  colourless  tibirough 
painf    ^    " 

"  As  I  passed  her  on  my  way  to  dinner  I 
accidentally  brushed  her  dress,  and  mv 
touch  brought  her  back  from  the  dark 
land  in  which  she  was  wandering.  She 
started,  and  her  fan  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  I  returned  it  to  her,'  and  ehe  mur- 
mured a  word  of  thank?;  her  eyes  met 
mine,  then  looked  away;  but  in  that 
second's  glance,  I  saw  such  hopeless  misery 
as  to  give  me  the  feeling  of  blood-curdling 
which  people  tell  of.  I  looked  at  Mrs. 
Webster,  curious  to  know  if  she,  too,  had 
experienced  a  like  sensation,  but  her  ^ilty 
little  face  was  as  brilliant  as  ever,  and  tSi 
her  mind  was  given  to  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  her  golden  traia 

''  <  Who  was  that  lady  in  black  V  Pasked 
her  as  we  entered  the  dining-rooift,  and  she 
answered,  acr  you  did,  carelessly  :-  *  Ob,  that 
was  only  the  governess  ! '  She,  too,  had 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  study  Hie 
expression  or  the  character  of  a  person  in 
that  position.  However,  she  told  me  one 
or  two  things  about  Mdlle.  Lecceur — that 
she  is  very  silent,  that  she  is  quite  en- 
grossed with  her  duties,  that  she  prefers 
not  being  noticed.  This  is  a  convenient 
theory,  greatly  favoured  by  ladies  concern- 
ing their  inferiors. 

''But  if  that  woman  is  silent,  it  is 
because  she  dare  not  speak  of  that  iriiieh 
lies  nearest  to  her  heart.  If  she  Is  pre- 
occupied, it  is  not  with  her  pupils.  Her 
pupils  mean  to  her  nothing  more  tbaoi 
foo(i  and  lodging.  If  she  is  unac- 
customed to  the  society  she  meets  here,  it 
is  because  she  has  moved  at  one  time 
among  men  to  whom  her  will  was  law,  and 
once,  at  least,  passionate  love-vows  have 
been  breathed  into  her  ear.  She  lives  in  the 
world  of  her  past,  but  her  lips  are  sealed 
concerning  it;  only  in  the  awftal  land  of 
dreams  she  moves  through  it  again.  I  ean 
imagine  the  morning  agony  of  her  iaoe. 
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when  she  riBestob^giii  another  day.  For 
if  the  nightii  are  tortnre,  thv  dayt  are 
wone  in  tbdrmonotonotui  quiet,  wheii  ehe 
most  sit  for  *>  hoars  with  her  dark  eyes 
decorously  bent  over  her  book,  wbil6  her 
heart  is  on  fire  1  She  wonM  ^e  worlds 
to  begin  again,  to  play  her  cards  dif- 
ferently ;  to  start  once  more  with  ller  lost 
yoTith,  her  bonght  wp^enee.  She  WOtdd 
not  be  better — she  woold  be  wiser. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  on  some  each  night  as 
this,  when  the  sky  was  fall  of  8lMi,  and 
the  earth  was  wrapped' in  snow-nmotr, 
not  as  we  see  it  her^,  bat  lying 'many  feet 
deep,  in  a  northern  land,  that  she  took  the 
first  step  towards  h^  doom  And  now 
she  cannot  see  the  snow  without  reeallinff 
every  incident  of  that  night  and  its  fatal 
consequences,  for  it*  drew  her  on  to  tho 
necessity  of  a  crime,  the  memory  of  which 

fives  her  no  rest  I  read  in  her  eyes  the 
espair  that  prom|»ted  it»  in  her  eorions 
hands  the  violencs  thait  carried  it  out,  in 
her  pallid  moufth  the  burden  of  silence 
which  has  oppressed  her  ever  since.'  Her 
heart  has  become  a  chamber  of  horrors, 
from  wUch  there  remains  but  one  door  of 
doabtfnl  escape." 

Lfaibum  was  completety^  sobered  and 
conAiderabfy'ttstonished.  There  was  some-'^ 
thing  eerie  in  the  way  Kerr  talked,  whose 
usual  cold  c<mimdn-Bense  gave  additional 
colour  to  the  strangeness  of  thu  outbreak. 
'''What  unutterable  ideas  you  hare  1'^  said 
Linbnm  with  a  nervous  'i&udder;  <*but 
you  are  sadly  wanting  in  chivalry  to  the 
lady.  You  have  only  met  her'  once,  yet 
are  ready  to  swear  away  her  character 
because  she  has  a  melancholy  expression 
and  ugly  handa'^ 

The  young  men  had  now  reached  a  point 
where  the  lane  suddenly  increased  to  twice 
its  previous  width.  The  boundary-wall 
turned  at  right  angles  with  itself,  and  after 
mnning  a  couple  of  yards  turned  again, 
and  was  replaced  by  an  open  iron  ramng, 
behind  which  the  park  stretched  away  in 
what  seemed  illimitable  snowy  vistas.  Kerr 
stood  stiU,  and  leaning  against  the  raflings, 
looked  into  the  misty  distance. 

**  You  will  acquit  me  of  any  very  vivid 
belief  in  the  supernatural  V*h»  asked. 

Liinbum  smiled  a  sad  but  reassuring 
smile. 

**  ITou  believe  in  nothing  that  is  incapable 
of  demonstration  in  the  lecture-room,"  he 
answered. 

'<  Well,  then,  don't  laugh  when  I  tell 
you  that  to-night  I  saw  into  that  woman's 
mind — at  least,  that  is  ^e  only  way  I  can 


account  for  the  phenomenon  I  am  going  to 
describe.  By  her  side  at  dinner  there  stood 
a  child.  I  knew  then  that  the  snow  bad 
fallen,  -  for  half-melted  snow-flakes  were 
trickling  down  its  head  ahd  neck  I  never 
could  see  its  face,  which  was  eondtantly 
turned  towards  hen^  but  with  its  Kttle  ill- 
shapedldtltered  fingers  it  stroked  her  hand, 
or  drew  towards  her  htt  knife.  If  you  had 
obserred  h<6r  at  idl  you  would  have  siseii 
that  the  whole  of  dinner  she  played  With 
her  table-knifft  j  sometimes  balancing  it 
idly  betw^n  her  fingers,  soitaetimes  feel- 
ing steidlMy  lAong  its  blade )  but  I  saw  it 
was  the  chUd  Who  guided  her  hand,  and 
when  she  would  liate  put  it  out  of  reach, 
the  child  drew  it  back  again.  You 
remembw  onee^MWsing  her  a  kufe  of  your 
own  1  You  were  unconsciously  mesmerised 
by  her  thoughts,  but  to  me  k  seemed  that 
the  child  was  stretching -an  arm  across  your 
plate,  and  soicloserto  youtiiatlcotdd  swear 
its  sleeve  had  torched  you.  Once,<iier  fan* 
or  her'  napkin  slippingi  she  bent  sidewavs 
to  restore  it,  and' the 'creature  instantly 
transferred  its  hand  from  her  wrist  to  her 
throat,  drawing  its  fingers  across  the  skki 
with  a  alow  oaressing  movement '  If  any- 
one spoke  tocher,  and  thus  disturbed  the 
current  of  her  ideas,  she  became  firee,  the 
child  was  do  longer  thete;  directly  she 
sank  foacdc  into  abstraction,  it  8t<Ml  Again 
by  her  ddr,  stroking  her  wrist,  and  iookbg 
up  intohetfac&  >  When  the  ladier  left  the 
dining-room  it  wentr  ( too^:  holding*  en  to  a 
fold  of  her  gown. 

*'A  queer  hallacination,  was  it  notf  said 
Kerr,  after  a  paus^  durine  which,  for  once 
in  his  life,  Linburnrfound  absolutely  nothing 
to  say.  '^Youwillunderstandmyreluetance 
to  speak  of  it  To*morrow  by  daylight  I 
shail  inevitably  appear  to  mysrif  either  a 
madman  mr  a  iooL  And^yet^  after  all; it  may 
be  merely  a  ease  of  pronounced  thought- 
reading;  the  fixed  idea  which  she  dwells  on 
so  persistently^  that  it  has  become  kat  her  a 
visible  presMice,  may  through  eympatfayi  or 
magnetism,  or  whatever  you  like  to  osfl  it, 
have  become  tisiUe  to  me  aba  At  least 
I  have  told  you  faithfully  what  I  imagined 
I  saw,  and  you  can  judge  for  'yourself  oi  my 
state  of  sanity.  I  was  so  engrossed  in  re- 
construc^g  ner  miserable  story  that  I 
admit  I  lost  sig^t  of  my  duties  as  a  guest" 

Linbum  was  listeiung'  with  strained 
attention;  minted  with  Kerr's  last  phrases 
he  had  caught  thesoimd  of  ibotsteps 
hurrying  towards  them.  Bound  the  angle 
of  the  wall  appeared  a  man,  hatless  and 
breathlesa    It  was  Mr.  Webster,  and  was 
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it  the  moonlight  which  made  hia  rubicand 
face  appear  so  distorted  and  pale  % 

**I  thought  I  should  overtake  yon," 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Kerr 
in  odd  flattered  tones,  the  very  ghost 
of  his  former  hearty  yoic&  "Someone 
remembered  you  were  a  doctor.  They  have 
sent  elsewhere,  too,  bat  I  Uiooght  I  miffht 
overtake  yon  first  An  awfd  thing  has 
happened  up  at  Gampion'a  Mdll&  Lecodur 
— poor  nnhappy  woman " 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  make  that 
ghastly  sign  with  his  hand.  Looking  into 
each  othePs  eyes  the  two  men  knew  what 
had  occnrred  without  speaking.  The  story 
of  her  life  had  gone  down  with  her  to  the 
grave. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Not  very  many  years  aco,  within  the 
recollection,  indeed,  of  middle-aged  men, 
the  taste  for  music  in  Exisland,  although 
^raduallyincreasing,  was  stiu  comparatively 
in  its  infancy,  and,  as  far  as  the  masses  were 
concerned,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
dead  letter.  There  was  certainly  a  tra- 
ditional reverence,  wanning  into  a  tem- 
porary enthusiasm  on  the  recurrence  of 
triennial  festivals,  for  Handel,  and  a  grow- 
ing respect,  fostered  by  the  precept  and 
example  of  Charles  Hall6,  for  the  genias 
of  Beethoven;  but  the  votaries  of  these 
masters  were  mainly  limited  to  the  fre- 

fuenters  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Exeter 
lall;  the  public  in  general  knew  little 
about  either,  and  cared  less.  We  had  two 
opera-houses,  more  or  less  well  attended 
according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
last  imported  vocalist,  but  regarded  rather 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the 
London  season  than  from  any  purely  artistic 
point  of  view;  the  chief  object  of  the 
subscribers  being  to  show  themselves  in 
their  stalls  or  boxes  on  certain  nights  of 
the  week,  with  the  placid  consciousness 
of  having  done  the  correct  thing.  Those 
were  the  days  when  barrel-organs  revelled 
in  Ah  che  la  Morte  and  the  Bohemian 
Girl ;  when  the  ballads  of  Claribel  were  on 
every  piano,  and  Wagner  was  the  ''  bSte 
noire"  of  classical  irreconcilables ;  when 
the  slightest  departure  from  established 
rules  was  looked  upon  as  an  unpardonable 
heresy,  and  the  daring  innovations  of 
LUzt  and  Berlioz  were  contemptuously 
stigmatised  as  cacophany. 

Who  would  then  have  believed  or  even 
admitted  the  possibility  of  a  change  such 


as  a  few  short  years  have  brought  with 
them,  or  in  his  wildest  flight  of  imagination 
have  anticipated  so  complete  a  redisation 
of  the  Jerroldian  motto:  ''Time  works 
wonders)"  Had  we  then  been  told  that 
the  simple  announcement  of  a  symphony 
by  some  new  light  of  the  modern  school, 
or  the  reappearance  of  some  popular 
instrumentalist^  would  one  day  w&ee  to 
fill  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  Boom  or 
St.  James's  Hall  to  overflowing,  should 
we  not  have  shrugged  our  shoulders  in 
polite  incredulity,  and  inwardly  laughed 
our  informant  to  scorn  t  And  vet  such 
things  are ;  we  may  marvel  at  the  trans- 
formation, but  it  is  nevertheless  an  accom- 
plished &ct,  ''which,"  as  the  song  says, 
'^  nobody  can  deny."  Within  the  last 
decade  music  has  become  not  merely  an 
attraction  but  a  necessity ;  it  is  no  longer 
exceptionally  cultivated  by  the  few,  but  has 
little  by  little  enlisted  and  retained  the 
sympathies  of  the  many ;  nor,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  appearances,  is  its  influence 
likely  to  decrease.  There  are,  of  course, 
and  always  will  be,  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  par- 
ticular school ;  and  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  the 
faculty  of  recognising  talent  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found;  but  that  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  this  respect  it  is  impossible 
to  deny.  Unless,  indeed,  people  firequent 
musical  gatherings  simply  because  it  is  the 
fashion  to  do  so,  and  voluntarily  undergo 
the  infliction  of  listening  to  a  performance 
they  neither  understand  nor  appreciate, 
which  is  scarcely  credible,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  closely-packed  audiences 
periodically  congregated  together  have 
nothing  in  common  with  Panurse's  sheep, 
but — whether  the  inducement  be  a  sym- 
phony, a  sonata,  or  a  ballad  "  oUa  podrida  " 
— consult  their  own  taste,  and  "go  in  "  for 
Raff,  Brahms,  or  Mr.  Molloy  as  the  fancy 
prompts  them.  Music,  therefore,  being 
clearly  an  established  institution  among  us, 
it  is  possible  that  the  following  anecdotal 
reminiscences  of  some  of  its  chief  inter- 
preters, selected  from  authentic  and  by  no 
means  generally  known  sources,  may  not  be 
considered  uninteresting. 

On  one  of  the  last  appearances  of 
Beethoven  in  public,  he  was  announced  to 
play  a  new  work  of  his  composition  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  It  having  been 
reported,  and  truly  as  it  turned  out,  that, 
owing  to  hiB  increasing  deafness  he  would 
seldom  be  again  heard  in  a  concert-room^ 
the  attendance  was  naturally  large,  and  the 
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reception  of  the  composer,  when  he  took 

his  place  at  the   instrument,  was .  most 

enthosiastia  By  some  nnaccoontable  freak 

of  imagination,  however,  he  fancied  himself 

officiating  as  conductor,  and  on  coming  to 

a  "fortiasimo"  passage  suddenly  crossed 

hi8  arms,  and  let  them  go  right  and  left 

with  such  force  as  to  send  the  candles  on 

each  side  of  the  piano  flying  about  the 

room.    Irritated  by  this  interruption,  but 

happily  unconscious  of  the  merriment  he 

bad  excited,  he  recommenced  playing ;  two 

bojs,  candle  in  hand,  having  meanwhile  by 

way  of  precaution  been  stationed  beside 

the  instrument.    On  the  recurrence  of  the 

passage  in  question  he  performed  the  same 

manoeuvre  as  before,  and  although  one  of 

the  candle-bearers  prudently  kept  himself 

out  of  harm's  way,  the  other,  less  fortunate, 

was  literally  knocked  head    over    heels. 

This  time  the  mirth  of  the  audience  knew 

no  bounds,  and  Beethoven,  in  a  transport 

of  f ary,  after  venting  his  rage  on  the  piano 

by  entirely  demolismng  hali-a-dozen  notes, 

rose  abruptly  from  his  chair,  and  without 

taking  the  slightest  noticeof  anyone  present, 

strode  indignantly  out  of  the  room,  leaving 

his  astounded  fellow-musicians  to  propitiate 

the  public  as  best  they  might. 

From  1829  to  1860,  with  few  exceptions, 
Meyerbeer  passed  the  summer  months 
every  year  at  Spa.  An  eye-witness  thus 
describes  him  :  **  He  was  invariably  dressed 
in  an  ill-fltting  black  frock-coat,  with  a 
black  silk  neckcloth  wound  several  times 
round  his  throat,  high  and  stiff  shirt-collars, 
and  tight  trousers  with  strap?.  His  gloves 
were  many  sizes  too  large  for  him,  and  he 
wore  a  taU  silk  hat  falling  not  over  grace- 
fully on  the  nape  of  his  neck.  He  always 
carried  a  huge  cotton  umbrella  under  his 
left  arm  when  he  didn't  use  it  as  a  walk- 
ing-stick. When  on  foot^  he  shambled 
along  with  a  tottering  step  as  if  he  were 
blind ;  but  his  usual  mode  of  locomotion 
was  an  insecure  seat  on  a  donkey,  his  legs 
dangling  almost  on  the  ground,  in  which 
guise  he  might  regularly  be  seen  of  an 
afternoon  in  the  A116e  dn  Marteau." 

Jules  Janin  used  to  relate  with  great 
glee  that  during  his  stay  at  Spa,  on  re- 
turning from  an  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
bonrh^K),  he  asked  his  servant  if  anyone 
had  called.    "  Nobody  worth  speaking  of," 
was  the  contemptuous  answer;  "only the 
queer  old  fellow  on  a  donkey  with  a  large 
umbrella  I "    Among  the  composer's  pecu- 
liarities was  a  horror  of  cats,  the  mere  sight 
of   one  throwing  him  into  a  nervous  fit 
Me  was,  as  a  nue,  silent  in  company,  and 


disliked  being  brought  in  contact  with 
inquisitive  people.  One  of  these,  meet- 
ing him  while  he  was  enjoying  a  solitary 
"constitutional"  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
fastened  on  him  like  a  leech ;  and,  anxious 
to  have  the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
fountain  head  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
long-expected  Africaine,  asked  him  point- 
blank  if  it  were  nearly  ready.  "  Mon- 
sieur," coolly  replied  Meyerbeer,  ''the 
Champs  Elys6es  are  open  to  everyone,  but 
my  secrets  are  not  like  the  Champs 
Elys^es ; "  and  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving 
the  indiscreet  questioner  no  wiser  than  he 
was  befora 

As  a  memorial  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
Spa,  a  charmingly  picturesque  promenade 
artistically  laid  out  near  the  spring  of  the 
G^ronstdre  by  order  of  the  municipality, 
records  the  titles  of  the  composer's  prin- 
cipal works.  A  tiny  waterfall  like  a 
silver  thread  is  called  *'La  Cascade  de 
Ploermel ; "  a  flight  of  steps  composed  of 
roughly-hewn  stones  represents  ''L'Escalier 
du  Proph^te;''  a  wooden  bridee  is  digni- 
fied  by  the  name  of  "Le  Pont  de  Marcel;" 
and  two  recesses,  where  benches  are  placed 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  are  re- 
spectively denominated  *'Le  Bepos  de 
Pierre  et  Catherine "  and  **  Le  Bepos  de 
RaouL" 

Meyerbeer's  fidus  Achates  in  Paris 
was  a  little  Frenchman,  Gouin  by  name, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  intermediary 
with  managers  and  journalists,  to  depre- 
ciate the  works  of  rival  composers,  and  to 
be  perpetually  at  his  patron's  beck  and 
caU.  One  evening  at  the  Opera,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  a  certain  Ghaud6,  an  intimate 
friend  of  thedirector  of  the  (then)  Acad^mie 
Boyale  de  Musique,  he  modestly  remained 
in  the  background  until  the  interview  was 
at  an  end.  Presently  Meyerbeer,  tumine 
round  in  search  of  lus  satellite,  beckoned 
to  him  to  approacL 

'' Gouin  r*  beean  the  maestro,  with  a 
pronounced  nasal  twang,  **  the  man  I  have 
just  been  talking  to  is  a  very  intelligent 
fellow." 

Gouin  signified  his  assent  by  a  bow. 

"He  has  a  high  opinion  of  my  Pro- 
ph^te." 

"No  wonder." 

"And  enquired  particularly  about  my 
Africaine." 

"  Very  natural" 

"  And  yet  I  never  saw  him  before.  How 
do  you  call  him  1 " 

"  M.  Chaud^." 
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^'Hm  he  anjthing  to  do  with  the 
Opera  t " 

"A  great  deal" 

'<  Ah  1  Who  and  what  k  he  t " 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  his  com- 
pmion  replied  in  a  confidential  tone,  bnt 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  around 
him: 

"  He  is  the  manager's  Gomn." 

When  Adolphe  Adam  came  to  London, 
in  order  to  superintend  the  production  of 
his  Postilion  de  Longjumeau — charmingly 
sung,  by  the  way,  by  that  most  agreeable 
and  sympathetic  vocalist^  Miss  Bainforth — 
his  entire  ignorance  of  English  caused  him 
no  littie  embarrassment;  and  he  used  to 
relate  an  amusing  anecdote  of  his  inter- 
view with  an  apothecary  equally  unskilled 
in  French.  Neither  of  them  being  able  to 
understand  a  w<»d  the  other  said,  the  com- 
poser bethought  himself  of  trying  Latin, 
and  enquired  as  dassically  as  he  could  how 
often  he  ought  to  take  certain  pills  tiiat 
had  been  prescribed  for  him. 

''  Gapiendum  tot&  nocte,"  gravely  replied 
the  chemist 

*'  I  was  horrified,''  said  Adam,  ''  at  the 
thoncht  of  passing  the  whole  night  in 
swallowing  pills^  and  ^plied  to  my 
physician,  who  laughingly  assured  me  that 
the  apothecary's  Latin  mtended  to  signify, 
'  to  be  taken  evety  evening.' " 

While  Hal^vy — ^the  most  conscientious 
of  musicians — ^was  putting  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  Mousquetaires  de  la  Beine,  he 
heard  someone  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  where  he  lived  singing  an  air  which 
seemed  ftmiliar  to  him.  On  listening 
attentively,  he  recognised  it  as  one  of  his 
latest  inspirations  for  the  new  work,  and 
filew  into  a  violent  rage,  accusing  himself 
of  having  involuntarily  appropriated  the 
idea  of  another  composer.  Binging  for  his 
servanti  he  bade  him  ascertain  who  the 
singer  was,  and  presently  he  learnt  that 
he  was  one  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  painting  the  outside  of  the  honsa 

*'AjBk  him  to  come  up  here,"  said  Hal^vy ; 
and,  on  the  man's  appearance,  enquired 
where  he  had  first  heard  the  air  he  had  been 
singing. 

''Ma  foi,  monsieur,"  replied  the  indi- 
vidual addressed,  *'  I  picked  it  up  the  other 
day  out  of  a  piece  they  were  rehearsing  at 
the  Op^aComique,  while  we  were  repamt- 
ing  the  interior." 

"Ah!"  said  Hal6vy,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
"  vou  have  an  excellent  memory ;  but,"  he 
added,  half  in  soliloquy,  "  I  was  terribly 
afraid  that  mine  was  a  better  one  1 " 


Among  the  innumerable  visitors  to 
Bossini's  villa,  at  Passy,  was  a  certain 
Italian  marquis,  an  amateur  musician  of  no 
particularly  good  repute,  who  continually 
pestered  tiie  maestro  for  an  autographic 
recommMidation  of  his  compositions,  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  that  such 
a  testimonial  woidd  materially  increase 
their  sale.  Wearied  by  his  importunities, 
the  author  of  Guillaume  Tell  at  last  con- 
sented, and  complied  witii  the  request  as 
follows : 

"I  have  a  very  agreeable  recollection  of 

the  Marquis  de  S 's  music. 

"  G.  Rossinl" 

This  passport  to  fame  was,  of  course, 
triumphantiy  exhibited  by  the  recipient^ 
and  one  of  the  writer's  Mends,  happening 
to  see  it,  enquired  how  he  could  possibly 
have  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
piusio  which  was  a  barefaced  imitation  of 
his  own. 

"Perhaps  that  is  why  I  like  it,"  replied 
Bossini  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye*  "  It  is 
always  pleasant,  you  know,  to  recognise  an 
old  acquaintance." 

One  of  the  many  postulants  for  his 
approbation  was  a  young  musiciaiii  who 
brought  him  a  funeral  march  of  his  com- 
position in  memory  of  Meyerbeer,  lately 
dead.  Bossini  looked  through  it  atten- 
tively. 

"  Not  bad,"  he  said,  "  but  it  would  have 
been  still  better  if  Meyerbeer  had  written 
it  in  memory  of  you." 

The  same  irrepressible  humourist  briefij 
summed  up  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  hj 
saying  that,  whereas  the  former  had  eom- 

Eosed  "songs  without  wordci,"  the  latter 
ad  only  written  "  words  without  songa" 

Ofienbach's  passion  for  roulette  was  pro- 
verbial When  his  Princessede'Tr^bizonde 
was  produced  at  the  Baden  Theatre,  the 
major  part  of  the  liberal  honoraiiiiin 
received  for  it  speedily  returned  to  M. 
Dnpressoir's  cofiiNrs  through  the  medxanoL  of 
the  croupier's  rake. 

"  If  tins  goes  on,"  dryly  remarked  Maltre 
Jacques  to  a  fellow-sufferer,  while  their 
respective  stakes  were  being  swept  ajray, 
"  I  ehall  soon  not  have  a  note  left." 

"  You  are  luckier  than  I  am,"  mefoUy 
observed  his  companion,  "  for  your  head  is 
fuU  of  thent" 

"That  may  be,"  retorted  Offenbach, 
"  but^  unfortunately,  they  don't  paaa  coirent 
at  the  rouletta" 

During  his  stay  there,  I  ^remember  hia 
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exhibiting  with  great  delight  to  a  circle 
of  Parisian  joamalistB  the  washing-bill 
of  a  local  laundress,  evidently  desirous 
of  displaying  her  proficiency  in  the  Gallic 
toDgue ;  one  item  of  which  especially  fasci- 
nated him. 

"How  do  yon  think  she  has  spelt  '  trois 
paires  de  chaussettes  T  "  he  askeid  one  after* 
another.  "  You'll  never  guess,  if  you  try 
for  a  week/'  and,  extr£;ting  from  ma 
pocket-book  the  document  in  question,  he 
handed  it  round  with  a  broad  grin  of  intense 
enjoyment  It  ran  thus : 
"3p6rescho7." 

Daring  Weber's  short  sojourn  in  Paris, 
on  his  wa^  to  London  in  1826,  two  things 
appear  pnncipally  to  have  caught  his  fancy, 
Boieldieu's  new  opera,  La  Dame  Blanche, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  oysters.  Writing 
of  the  former  to  Winkler,  he  bids  him  have 
it  translated,  put  on  the  stage  by  **Mu8Je" 
Marschner,  and  played  as  soon  as  possible, 
saying : 

^Such  a  comic  opera  has  never  been 
composed  since  the  Figara" 

In  a  notice  of  Wagner,  recently  published 
in  Germany,  the    following    anecdote  is 
related  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Cologne.   At 
the  hotel  where  he  was  staying,  the  best 
suite  of  rooms  were  occupied  by  a  Prussian 
Grenend,  who  had  arrived  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection.   One  evening,  while  at  work  in 
his  solitary  chamber,  the  sound  of  music 
immediately  under  his  wmdow  struck  the 
composer's  ear.    It  was  doubtless  a  sere- 
nade in  his  honour,  and  he  naturally  felt 
^tified  by  the  flattering  attention.  When 
it  was  over,  he  opened  the  window,  and 
was  beginning  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
performers  in  well-chosen  terms,  when,  to 
his  surprise  and  confusion,  his  harangue 
was    interrupted  by  a  voice  from   beh>w 
rudely  bidding  him  hold  his  tongue,  and 
intimating,  amid  roars  of  laughter  from 
the  assembled  spectators,  that  the  compli- 
ment was  not  intended  for  him,  but  for  the 
General  I 

The  only  French  musician  for  whom 
Wagner  appears  to  have  entertained  a  real 
friendship  was  Victor  Mass^,  then  holding 
the  important  post  of  Ohef  des  Choeurs  at 
the  Opera,  and  one  of  the  few  Parisian  ap- 

5reciators  of  the  foredoomed  Tannhauser. 
'he  other  principal  composers  were  either 
hostile  or  indifferent,  and  the  critics,  almost 
Tvithout  exception,  dead  against  the  new 
comer.  Tho  latter's  great  crime,  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jockey  Club,  was  his 
very  naturiJ  refusid  to  permit  the  inter- 
polation of  a  ballet,  and  one  of  that  body 


gravely  justified  his  share  in  the  disturb- 
ance wmch  took  place  on  the  third  and 
last  performance  of  the  work  by  saying  : 

"  If  the  piece  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
on  its  own  merits,  it  might  have  had  a 
run,  and  how  could  we  possibly  have  shown 
ourselves  in  the  'foyer'  without  even  a 
'rat' to  talk  to  1" 

The  well-known  pianist,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  is  the  hero  of  an  anecdote  which, 
'*  se  non  k  vero,  6  ben  trovato."  He  was 
playing  some  years  ago  before  an  Archduke 
of  Austria,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  please  his 
illustrious  auditor,  exerted  himself  so 
strenuously  that  he  literally  perspired  at 
every  pore.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
concert,  the  Archduke  deigned  to  express  a 
wish  that  the  artist  shoull  be  presented  to 
hiuL 

"Monsieur,"  blandly  remarked  his  Im- 
perial Highness,  *'  I  have  heard  Thalberg 
(a  pause,  and  a  low  bow  from  the  pianist), 
"  I  have  heard  Liszt "  (another  pause,  and 
a  still  lower  bow) ;  "but  I  never  yet  met 
with  anyone  "  (a  third  pause,  and  a  quasi- 
genuflection  on  the  part  of  Leopold  de 
Meyer),  "  who  perspired  as  you  do ! " 

MERMAIDS. 


When,  in  olden  days,  storm-tost  sailors 
returned  to  their  homes,  no  tales  were 
more  marvellous — even  in  a  wonderful 
budget — ^than  those  they  narrated  of  the 
strange  creatures  which  basked  in  southern 
seas.  Their  audience  was  as  yet  unspoiled 
by  the  everyday  instalments  of  more  won- 
derful fact  and  fiction  which  their  great- 
grandchildren find  in  the  daSy  newspaper, 
and  hung  with  interest  by  the  winter  fire- 
side and  in  the  gloaming  of  a  summer's 
night  on  the  narrative  of  the  returned 
wanderer,  who  told  of  distant  ports  and 
foreign  ways,  dangerous  voyages,  uncertain 
winds,  and  peril  frcmi  famine  or  from  war. 
But  most  of  all  they  delighted  to  hear 
those  legends  of  the  secrets  of  the  sea  in 
telling  which  the  traveller  was  himself 
more  deeply  moved  than  even  when  he 
told  those  impressive,  and  sometimes  grue- 
some, tales  which  boasted  the  attraction  of 
personal  participation  in  their  wondera 

Belief  in  the  sea-serpent  is  not  yet 
extinct  Every  year  we  hear  of  him,  and 
generally  when  we  have  most  time  on  our 
hands  to  think  of  him — say  in  August  or 
September.  The  crew  of  some  ship  (often 
American)  is  reported  to  have  seen  with 
astonishment   and   dismay  a  great   sea- 
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monster  disporUng  hiinself  on  the  Borface 
of  the  wave&  Sometimes  an  attempt  at 
detailed  description  and  measurement  is 
mad&  Bat  although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  immense  leagues  of  water- 
covered  world  there  may  still  be  some 
great  creatures  which  have  not  yet  beeQ 
scientifically  observed  and  described,  the 
proof  of  the  mariner's  sea-serpent  is  stUl 
lackiDg.  The  ship  in  which  are  the 
observers  is  always  too  distant  or  passes 
too  swiftly  to  allow  very  accurate  observa- 
tions to  be  made.  The  sea-serpent,  or 
rather,  some  undescribed  marine  monster 
of  a  nearly  extinct  kind,  may  exist,  but  we 
still  want  confirmation.  The  Challenger 
— on  the  look-out  for  marvels — saw  it 
not 

But  of  the  mermaid,  what  is  to  be  said  1 
She  rose  out  of  the  water  with  lovely  face 
and  bust,  and  long  shining  hair  —  some- 
times she  combed  her  hair  and  gazed  at 
her  dazzling  reflection  in  a  hand  or  looking 
glass 3  hut  only  her  body  was  human; 
from  the  waist  downwards  she  was  a  fish, 
with  fish's  scales  and  taiL  What  of  her  % 
We  propose  to  bring  together  here  some 
notes  from  the  literatures  of  various 
peoples  as  to  this  strange  being. 

We  may  begin  witn  the  story  of  a 
Scottish  mermaid,  who  anticipated  the 
medical  women  of  this  century  in  her 
desire  to  give  sound  advic&  A  young 
woman  died  of  consumption  in  Renfrew- 
shire, in  that  long-paat  age  which  we  call 
"  once  upon  a  time."  Her  funeral  passed 
along  the  high-road  by  the  Clyde  above 
Port  Glasgow,  and  as  it  passed,  a  mermaid 
rose  from  the  Clyde,  and  said : 

If  they  wad  drink  nettles  in  March, 

And  eat  muggins  in  May, 
Sae  mony  braw  maidens 

Wadna  gang  to  the  clay. 

This  was,  for  the  times,  sensible  advice, 
for  both  mugwort  (or  muggins)  and  netties 
were  valuea  and  largely  used  by  our 
prudent  forefathers.  The  roots  of  mugwort 
used  to  be  collected  on  St  John's  Day. 
The  Saxon  leech-books  say  it  puts  away 
madnesa  Netties  are  still  used  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  or  were  used  until  very 
recently,  and  tea  made  from  nettie-tops  is 
said  in  Derbyshire  to  cure  nettie-rash. 
Another  mermaid  who  dwelt  in  Galloway 
found  a  lover  sighing  for  his  mistress,  who, 
like  the  Port  Glasgow  damsel,  sufiered  from 
consumption,  and  thus  bid  him  good  cheer. 

Wad  ye  let  the  bonnie  Mary  die  i'  your  hand, 
And  the  mugwort  flowering  i'  the  land  ? 

He  administered  the  mugwort-juice  to 


his  fair,  and  she  was  restored  to  healtL 
The  Galloway  mermaid  was  more  useful 
than  she  of  the  Clyde,  but  perhaps  she  had 
less  foul  waters  to  struggle  througL 

In  the  curious  Scotdi  chaplx>ok.  The 
Comical  Sayings  of  Paddy  from  Cor^  which 
is  attributcid  to  Dugald  Graham,  tiie  skeUat 
bellman  of  Glasgow,  we  find  the  mer- 
maidens  in  very  odd  company.  ''Them 
that  have  no  money  to  pay  the  priest  for  a 
pardon,"  said  Paddy  to  his  neighbour 
Tom,  '<  or  those  who  are  drowned  or  die 
by  themselves  m  the  fields  without  a  priest^ 
are  lost,  and  sent  away  as  blackguard 
scoundrels  to  wander  up  and  down,  while 
the  world  stands  among  the  brownies, 
fairies,  mermaids,  sea-devils,  and  water 
kelpies."* 

But,  indeed,  if  all  these  tales  were  true, 
what  good  cocdd  be  said  of  the  mermaid  1 
Think  of  the  story  of  Maurice  Connor,  the 
Irish  piper.  Maurice  was  blind,  but  like 
the  piper  in  Bedgauntlet,  he  was  not  the 
less  a  man  of  remarkable  skill  and  fam& 
Like  his  German  rival,  the  Pled  Piper,  who 
worked  such  havoc  in  Hamelin  town,  he 
played  a  magical  air;  whence  he  had 
obtained  and  learned  it  no  one  knew.  But, 
whenever  he  began  to  play,  old  men  and 
young  maids,  grey  matrons  and  lusty 
youthis,  began  to  caper  and  dance,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  the  music  ceased. 
One  day  Maurice  went  to  the  sea-ehore 
and  piped  there,  and  all  the  fish  jumped  and 
leapt  in  their  desire  to  be  near  the  magic 
music.  Maurice,  however,  had  wooed  his 
fate.  "Up  came  a  mermaid  and  whispered  to 
Maurice  of  the  charms  of  the  land  beneath 
the  sea,  and  the  blind  piper  d  anced  after  her 
into  the  salt  sea,  followed  by  the  fish,  and 
was  never  seen  more."!  Here  the  mer- 
maid caught  the  man.  In  the  usual  course 
of  these  stories  the  man  catches  the  mer- 
maid. He  sees  her  disporting  herself  by  the 
shore,  and  secures  some  artide  belonging  to 
her;  the  mermaid  becomes  a  beantifnl 
woman,  and  lives  with  him;  but»  whenever 
she  obtains  possession  of  her  propertji  she 
vanishes  once  more  and  forever  m  the  sea. 
Thus,  from  Shetiand  we  have  a  tale  of  a 
youug  man  of  Uist,  who,  one  moonlight 
evening,  as  he  walked  by  the  shore  («  a 
voe,  or  small  bay,  saw,  to  his  surprise,  a 
number  of  people  dancing  on  the  ahore, 
and  near  them  lay  sevend  seal-skina.  All 
the  dancers  seized  their  skins  and  vanished 
at  his  approach,  save  one  whose  skin  he 
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had  time  to  conceal  The  owner  was  a 
lorely  Boa-girl,  who  implored  him  to  retom 
to  her  her  seal  dress,  as  without  It  she 
could  not  return  to  her  brethren  below  the 
water.  Bat  the  young  man  was  full  of 
love,  and  obdurate,  and  at  last,  to  make 
the  best  of  her  lot^  the  maiden  consented 
to  marry  her  captor.  They  lived  happily 
many  years,  and  several  children  were 
bom,  whose  only  trace  of  marine  descent 
was  a  thin  web  between  their  fingers,  and 
a  bend  in  their  hands,  resemblmg,  says 
Keightley  (Fairy  Mythology,  page  170), 
that  of  the  fore-paws  of  a  seal,  ''distinc- 
tions which  characterise  the  descendants 
of  the  famOy  to  the  present  day."  But 
the  mother  was  often  sad,  and  would 
wander  down  to  the  shore,  and  converse  in 
an  unknown  tongue  with  a  large  seal  which 
made  its  appearance  when  a  certain  signal 
was  given.  One  day  one  of  the  children 
brouffht  to  his  mother  a  curious  prize  he 
had  found  behind  a  stack.  It  was  her  lost 
seal-skin.  She  had  no  hesitation  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done.  It  was  hard  to  leave  her 
children,  but  she  must  go  quickly  if  she 
was  to  escape  before  her  husband  regained 
possession  of  the  skin.  She  kissed  her 
children  fondly,  and  hastened  to  the  shore. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  husband  entered  his 
house,  and  when  he  heard  what  had 
occurred,  he  hurried  to  the  beach,  but  just 
in  time  to  see  his  wedded  partner  of  so 
many  years  take  the  form  of  a  seal  and 
leap  into  the  sea.  She  was  met  by  the 
large  seal,  and,  as  she  turned  away  with 
him,  she  called  to  the  disconsolate  lover 
on  the  rock  :  "  Farewell,  and  may  all  good 
fortune  attend  you  I  I  loved  you  well 
while  I  was  with  you,  but  I  always  loved 
my  first  husband  better."  And,  so  saying, 
she  disappeared.  This  tale  of  a  magic 
dress  is  very  familiar  to  all  those  who  have 
studied  popular  tales,  and  the  stories  are 
usually  grouped  under  the  subject-title  of 
the  swan-maidens. 

A  variant  of  the  Shetland  tale  is  given 
us  in  an  Italian  story  of  a  youth,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  obtained 
possession  of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sea- 
maiden. A  son  was  bom  of  the  marriage. 
But  from,  the  moment  of  her  capture  on- 
wards, the  mermaid  was  dumb.  This 
greatly  grieved  her  husband ;  and  one 
day,  when  he  had  been  jeered  at  and 
provoked  by  his  companions,  who  said  he 
had  manied  no  woman  but  a  spectre,  he 
commanded  his  wife  to  speak  to  him, 
and  threatened  to  kill  their  son  before  her 
eyes  if  she  refused.      Then  the  patient, 


dumb  spectre  spake,  but  only  to  tell  him 
that,  by  forcing  her  to  speak,  he  had  lost 
a  good  wife ;  then  she  vanished.  Some 
years  afterwuds,  when  the  boy  was  play- 
ing with  other  boys  on  the  shore,  his 
mother  appeared  and  took  him  into  the 
sea,  where  he  was — ^so  runs  the  story — 
drowned ;  but  in  the  trae  story  of  fairy- 
tales we  may  rather  hope  he  is  with  his 
sea-mother,  '*in  the  branching  jaspers 
under  the  sea." 

In  the  south-west  of  Ireland  the  story 
is  still  told  of  one  Shea,  who  won  a  mer- 
maid for  wife,  and  kept  her  so  long  as  he 
retained  the  talisman — in  this  case,  a 
cap — a  somewhat  unusual  article  for  a  mer- 
maid. She  escaped  at  last,  and  was  more 
like  her  Italian  relative  than  like  her 
Scottish,  for  she  retained  a  grudge  against 
her  captor  and  all  of  his  name.  Every 
Shea  who  ventures  to  a  certain  spot  in 
Dingle  Bay  will  be  drowned,  for  there 
the  Shea  of  tradition  met  the  mermaid. 
"My  informant,"  says  Mr.  Nutt,  in  1883, 
«  would  not  venture  there, '  not  for  Dinish, 
if  it  turned  into  gold,'  for,  as  he  justly  said, 
'  life  is  shweeter  than  money.'"* 

But  some  mermaids  are  more  tender- 
hearted. Andersen  tells  of  a  Danish  sea- 
nymph,  who  saves  a  prince's  life  in  a  ship- 
wreck, and,  for  love  of  him,  leaves  her 
native  element  She  is  with  him  always, 
till  he  weds  a  princess,  and  then  her  heart 
breaks,  and  she  becomes  an  elf.  And  who 
that  has  read  De  la  Motte  Fouqu6*s 
Undine — the  reading  of  which,  despite 
critics  of  too  harsh  judgment,  is  an  epoch 
in  a  man's  literary  life — can  forset  the  story 
of  tiiat  interview  where  the  neglected  water- 
nymph  seeks  her  false  knight,  Hildebrand, 
and  kisses  him  to  death.  Mermaids  who 
love  mortal  men  have  indeed  as  hard  fates 
as  mortal  men  who  love  mermaids.  There 
is  a  long  and  curious  story  told  in  South 
Sm^land,  which  Thorpe  calls  The  King's 
Son  and  Messeria.  The  King's  son,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  mother, 
is  obliged  to  dwell  for  a  time  under  the 
sea  with  a  mermaid,  who  sets  him  the 
curious  and  difficult  tasks  which,  in  our 
British   fairy-tales,  the   crael  stepmother 

Sives  to  the  helpless,  charming  step- 
aughter.  Thus  he  has  to  wash  white 
yam  black  and  black  yam  white  ;  he  has 
to  separate  tiie  barley  from  the  wheat  in  a 
barrel  where  they  are  mixed  together;  he 
has  to  cleanse  the  stalls  of  a  hundred  oxen 
tails  which  have  never  been  cleansed 


**  Folk-Lore  Journal,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  330. 
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for  twenty  years.  All  these  tasks  are 
accomplished  for  him  by  the  interven- 
tion of  no  fairy-godmother,  bat  of  the 
mermaid's  beautifnl  daughter,  Messeria. 
Ultimately  the  King's  son  and  Messeria 
are  married  in  the  ip.ermaid's  palace,  and 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Then  the 
King's  son  is  seized  with  a  violent  longing 
to  return  to  his  father's  house  to  see  how 
things  go  on  there.  Messeria  desires  that 
they  should  go  first  to  her  father's  houqe 
— ^for  he  also  is  an  earthly  King — but  con- 
sents to  ber  bridegroom's  departure  if  he 
will  go  quickly,  and  eat  nothing  till  he 
returns  to  her.  But  when  the  King's  son 
reaches  his  fatdier's  palace,  his  scruples  as 
to  food  are  overcome  so  far  that  he  eats  a 

eppercorn,  and  instantly  ha  forgets  his 
esseria,  and  all  his  life  mth  the  inermaid 
— aomuch  so  that  heoonsents  to  his  wedding 
being  celebrated  with  the  princess  of  a 
neignbouring  kingdom.  Messeria,  sad  at 
heifft,  journeyed  to  the  King's  son's  palace, 
and  became  a  waiting-maid.  She  had  with 
her  two  doves,  and  when  the  wedding- 
feast  was  in  progress,  she  threw  down 
three  grains  of  wheat  to  them  in  the  ban- 
queting-hall,  but  the  cock  picked  them  all 
up,  leaving  nothing  for  his  mate,  who  said, 
to  the  wonder  of  uL: 

"  Out  upon  thee  ! 
Thou  oast  oerved  me 
As  the  King's  sen  served  MesserU.'* 

This  incident  was  three  times  repeated 
during  the  banquet,  and  at  last  the  King's 
son  remembered  all  the  past,  recognised 
Messeria^  and  claspins  her  to  his  breast, 
declared  that  she  done  should,  be  his 
bride. 

Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 

To  drown- me  in  thv  sister's  flood  of  teaxe ; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself  and  I  will  dote: 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie, 
:  And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think 
He  gains  by  death  that  hatn  such  means  to  die. 

So  says  Aptipholus  of  Syracuse,  and  from 
this  text  we  may  note  the  mermaid's  song, 
and  the  mermaid's  golden  hair. 

The  singing  of  the  mermaids  is  alluded 
to  by  Thomas  Cogan,  Master  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Physicke,  in  his  Haven  of 
Health  (1605),  when  citing  Viigil,  he 
says:  "Women  are  much  like  to  a  wild 
beast  called  a  panther,  to  whom  it  is  said 
that  berds  of  cattle  do  resort  .  .  .  But 
when  the-  panther  hath  them  within  his 
reach,  he  easily  proyeth  upon  the  poor  cattle, 
being  utterly  dismayed  with  his  fierce  looks, 
or,  t^s  the  mermaidena^  whom  poets  fain  with 
their  sweet  melodies  to  draw   such  unto 


them  as  pass  by,  and  then  to  devoor  them." 
Guipiyon  in  the  second  last  paragraph  of 
his  volume  on  Scottish  life  and  EUstoiy  in 
Sonff  and  Ballad. (1879)  says:  '<Xhemer- 
mw  was  a  formidable  being,  beautiful 
above  as  Aphrodite,  with  blue  eyes,  raddy 
lips,  a  smile  sweeter  than  the  bee,  and  a 
voice  surpassing  the  /K>ngs  of  birda  Doomed 
was  the  luckless  knight  whom  her  fascina- 
tions induced  to  seize  her  hand*  Soon  his 
drowning  scream  was  heard  from  the 
whirling  eddy."  This  is  a  somewhat  glowing 
description,  but  it  brii^s  qb  near  to  the 
sirens^  who  are  probably  the  ancestresses  of 
themedi»val  mermaid,  i^lthough  the  descent 
is  crossed  with  legends  of  Asisi  which  we 
may  be  excused.  m>m  entering  upon  herei 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Lprlei^sung 
of  by  Heine,  enticed  the  fisb^  in  his  tiny 
skiff  by  her  singing.  The  mermaid  <^  the 
old  house  of  KnockdaUon,  near  the  water 
of  Eirvan,  was  a  singer,  too,  in  her  way. 
A  black  stone  lay  near  the  house,  and  on 
this  stone  the  mermaid  would  sit  at  nights 
for  hours  singing  and  combing  her  yeuow 
hair.  The  mistress  of  Knoc]|:dalion  caused 
the  stone  to  be  broken,  as  she, believed 
the  singing  annoyed  her  child  When 
the  mermaid  foui^d  her  SQat  ^one,  she 
sang ; 

Te  may  think  on  year  cradle— 111  think  on  my 

stone, 
And  there'll  never  be  an  heir  to  Knockdalion  again. 

Soon  aflber  the  cradle  was  found  overtomod 
and  the  baby  dead  under  it.  The  family 
became  eftinct.*  So'muchfor  despising  a 
mermaid's  singing. 

The .  splendour  and  colonr  of  the  mer- 
maid's hair  are  traditional'   The  mermaid 
is  of  frequent  use  in  heraldry,  and  this  ia 
how  Guillim,  in  his  Display,  describes  her: 
"He   beareth    argent   a  mermaid  gules, 
crined  or,  holding  a  mirror  in  her  riglit 
hand,  a  comb  in  her  left.    By  £he  name  ckC 
Ellis."  This  red  mermaid  with  golden  locks 
borne  on  the  shield  of  Che  EIUs  family,  is 
reproduced   in   a   portion  of   a  window 
formerly  in  St  Nicholas  Church,  Yarmouth, 
now  in  the  rectory  of  All  SaintSi  South 
Elmham,  near  Halesworth^  Suffolk.     It  is 
thus  described  by  Me.  Syer  Cuniing :  *'  In 
this  example  the  damsel  has  a  profdsion  of 
long  hair^  one  lock  of  which  'me  holda  in 
her  left  hand,  whilst  in  her  right  is  placed 
a  large,  square,  double-toothed  comb.     The 
lower  or  fishy  portion  of  her  person,  com- 
mencing  at  the  hips,  is  covered  with  laree 
scales.  This  painting  is  apparently  referaDie 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  psirt  of 

•  "  Chambera*  Popular  Bhymea,"  etc,  pp.  881,  SS2 
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therixfceenth  century.''*  The  mermaid 
which  18  one  of  the  aupporten  of  the  arms 
of  the  Compai^  of  Fishmongers  has  no 
comb,  unlike  Lord  Tennyson's  mermaid, 
who  gives  Yoioe  to  the  feeline  jof  all 
authenticated  mermaidens  when  she  sings : 

**  I  would  ring  to  myaelf  ihe  whole  of  the  day ; 
With  a  oomb  of  pearl  I  would  oomb  my  hiur ; 
And  still  as  I  comb'd  I  would  sing  and  say, 
'Who  is  it  loves  me?  who  loves  not  me? * 
I  would  comb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets  would  fall 

Low  adowni  low  adown, 
Jfrom  under  my  starry,  sea-weed  crown      «        ' 

Low  adown,  and  around, 
And  I  should  look  like  a  fountain  of  gold  ' 
Springing^  alone 

With  a  shrill  inner  sound, 
Over  the  throne 

In  the  midst  of  the  hiJl." 

It  was  the  yellow  haur  of  a  Forfarshire 
mermaid  which  nearly  ruined  the  young 
laird  of  Lomtie.  When  riding  home  one 
night  from  a  hunting  excursion,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant,  he  heard  cries  of 
distress  from  a  lake  which  lay  hidden  in  a 
wood.  He  made  his  way  quickly  to  the 
spot,  and  saw  a  beautiful  woman  in  the 
last  stage  of  exhaustion.  She  called,  to 
him  by  name  to  help  her,  and  he  rushed 
into .  the  lake,  and  was  about  to  grasp 
"the  long  yellow  locks,  which  lay  like 
hanks  of  gold  upon  the  water,"  when  his 
servant,  wno  had  followed  him  into  the 
water,  seized  him  and  dragged  him  away. 
''Bide,  Lomtie — ^bide  a  blink,"  the  man 
called,  *'  that,  warding  madame  was  naie 
other — God  sauf  us  1 — than  the  mermaid*'* 
And  so  indeed  *'that  wauling  madame"  was, 
for  as  Lomtie  prepared  to  mount  his  horse 
and  ride  off,  she  rose  in  the  water  and 
cried  in  anger : 

**  Lomtie,  Lomtie, 

Were  it  na  your  man, 
I  had  ffart  your  heart's  bluid 
Skirl  in  my  pan."t 

•A  curious  book,  with  an  odd  title,  was  a 
year  ago  published  bv  Mr.  Frederic  T.  Hall, 
and  one  passage  in  it  is  so  pertinent  to  the 
subject  of  mermaids,  that  we  may  be 
allowed  to  cite  it  without  in  any  way 
committing  ourselves  to  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Hall  in  aU  hb  deductions  and  inferences. 
'*  The  pedigree  of  the  fairies  of  romance," 
he  8aj8,t  "is  that  of  an  idea  evolved  from 
obscure  traditions  based  on  facts.  The 
earliest  legends  connect  the  idea  of 
sorcery    and    witchcraft   with    beautiful 


*   *'  Journal  Brit  Arch.  Amoc.,"  Vol.  xzxviii., 
p.  60. 

t    •  •  Popular  Rhymes,*'  p.  332. 

t    ««  The  Pedigree  of  the  Devil,"  1888,  p.  67, 


women.    Lilith^.the  rabbinic  fir&it  wife  of 
Adam,  was  gifted  with  marvellous  beauty, 
especially  in  her  hair,  and  used  spells  and 
magic  arta   A  double  of  Lilith  is  ^obably 
to  be  found  in  Leila,  a  leading  figure  of 
Persian  romance,  of  inexplicable  fascinar 
tion,  of  dark  complexion,  with  long  black 
hair,  beautiful  onlv  to  her  lovers,  but 
driving  them  to  madnesa   The  Babylonian 
epic  of  Izdhubar  records  his  being  with- 
stood on  the   sea-coast  by  two  women, 
Siduri  and  Sabitu,  whom  we  may  strongly 
suspect    of    being    sorceresses.      Kirke 
(Circe)  is  at  once  an  enchantress  and  a 
nymph  of  rare  beauty.    The  Sibyls  were 
gifted  with  such  magic  as  compelled  even 
the  gods,  and  one,  at  least,  was  of  such 
beauty  originally  as  to  have  been  wooed 
by  ApoUa    The  (}orgons,  originally  con- 
nected with  the  sea,  have  the  magic  power 
of  turning  all  who  look  upon  them  to 
stone..     They,    too,  had    beautiful    hair, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Medusa,  captivated 
Neptcme,  and  procured  its  metamorphosis 
into  serpents.    The  Sirens  also  were  female 
nymphs,  who,  inhabiting  cliffs  near  the 
sea,  newildered  passing  mariners  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  voices,  and  allured  them 
to  their  death.     These  find  their  exact 
counterparts  in  the  Lorelei  of  the  Ehine 
and  the  mermaidens  of  all  the  Northern 
seas,  endued  with  irresistible  powers  of 
sweet  music,  by  which  they  allure  mortals 
to  their  ruin.     They  sing  in  sweet  and 
plaintive  tones,   and   comb  their  golden 
hair.      In    passing,    it    may    be    noted 
that  St.  Paul  refers  to  long  hair  as  the 
glory  of  a  woman;  tiiat  mystic  power 
resided  in  the  hair  of  Samson ;  and  that 
Mahomet  had  long  hair.    In  the  Apoca- 
lyptic,   vision,    a    swarm    of    monstrous 
beings  are,  on  the  sounding  of  the  fifth 
trumpet,  described  as  rising  out  of  the 
smoke    of   the    bottomless    pit.      They 
are  composite  and  monstrous  in  shape, 
endued   with    special    powers    to    hurt 
man.     Thev  are  under  command  of  the 
arch-fiend  ApoUyon,  and  they  have  long 
hair.     Sorceresses  and  witches  of  all  time 
have  had  dishevelled  hair  when  entering 
on  tJieir  sombre  rites  and  incantations,  and 
the  Dame  du  Lac — a  fay  of  romance — had 
wonderful  hair."    To  this  it  may  be  Added 
as  an  additional  link  between  the  sirens 
and  the  mermaids,  that,  as  if  to  illustrate 
the  dassicad  tale  that  the  sirens  had  once 
wings,  but  lost  them  when  vanquished  by 
the  muses,  there  are  existing  representa- 
tions of  seventeenth  century  work  of  mer- 
maids with  wings. 
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Oberon  says  to  Pack,  in  A  MidBommer 
Night's  Dream : 

Thou  remember*6t 
Sinofi  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin  8  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonioua  breath 
That  the  rude  aea  grew  civil  at  her  Bon^, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

The  learned  commentators  find  in  this 
passage  a  reference  to  Mary  Qaeen  of 
Scots.  That  she  is  the  mermaid  is 
obscurely  indicated  by  the  mention  of  the 
dolphin — the  Danphin  of  France  being  her 
first  hosbimd.  ''  The  rude  sea  "  represents 
Scotland,  and  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  followed  Mary's  fortunes  in 

{reference  to  those  of  Elizabeth,  are  figured 
y  the  words  "certain  stars."  The  com- 
mentators may  be  right,  but  we  think  it 
extremely  improbable.  From  the  context 
it  seems  much  more  probably  a  poetic 
reminiscence  of  that  fdte  at  KenQworth 
when  Leicester  entertained  Elizabeth  with 
the  revels  described  by  Laneham  and  (from 
Laneham's  narrative)  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
The  tail  is  such  an  important  feature  of 
a  mermaid's  appearance  that  it  deserves  a 
paragraph  to  itselfl  Grimm,  in  his  great 
work  on  German  mytholo^,  notes  that  in 
many  of  Uie  stories  of  white  women,  swan 
necks,  etc,  the  main  idea  is  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  release  a  banned 
spirit  doomed  to  undergo  certain  strange 
appearances,  and  often  the  deliverance  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  hero  doing 
something  very  disagreeable,  as  kissing  a 
sni^e  or  toad ;  thus  Launcelot  kisses  the 
mouth  of  Uie  dragon,  and  the  dragon  turns 
into  a  lady.  Now  and  then,  he  adds,  the 
apparition  of  the  sea-maiden  is  explained 
by  the  facts  that  she  is  a  water-witch  or 
nixe,  and  they,  too,  need  redemption.  But 
such  mer-women,  he  goes  on  to  say,  gene- 
rally assume  wholly  or  in  part  the  shape  of 
a  snake  or  fish.  Some  of  the  early  wnters 
on  natural  history,  in  their  zeal  to  depict 
the  mermaid  correctly,  gave  her  two  tails, 


and  in  a  foreign  work  of  1508,  the 
Marnffita  Philosophica,  printed  at  Basle, 
Mr.  Cuming  found  a  little  woodcut  of  fiih  m 
the  sea,  and  among  them  a  mermaid  without 
arms,  but  with  two  tails,  which  rise  on 
either  hand  as  high  as  the  lady's  coronated 
head.  Sudi  pictorial  representations  do 
not  help  us  much  as  to  the  idea  of  sailors 
as  to  ^e  mermaidens,  but  if  we  were  to 
believe  the*numerou8  stories  of  the  capture 
of  mermaids  and  mermen,  which  Pliny 
and  others  credit,  there  should  be  small 
difficulty  in  getting  an  accurate  portrait 
In  1775,  in  1794,  Mid  i^n  in  1822. 
mermaidis  were  exhibited  in  London,  and 
were  very  successful  attractions.  That  of 
1822  was  made  by  the  lower  part  of  a 
dried  monkey  being  concealed  in  the 
skin  of  a  salmon,  and  the  whole  being 
varnished  over. 

Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  regarded  | 
the  dugong  as  the  original  of  the  mermaid 
stories,  but  we  may  bcSieve  it  that  the  seal  of 
our  own  coasts  has  many  a  time  been  taken 
for  a  semi-human  monster.     Miss  Gordon 
Gumming,  in    her  narrative  of  a  cnuse 
in  a  French  man-of-war,  gives  us  a  more 
pleasing   foundation   for  mariners'  tales. 
No  female  in  Marquesas,  in  Polynesia,  is 
allowed  to  enter  a  canoe;  consequently, 
when  a  foreign  vessel  arrives,  the  women 
can  only  inspect  it  by  swimming  over  to 
it     ''  Small  wonder  if  sailors,  perceiving 
these    fiiir-skinned    beauties   with    their 
tresses  of  long  black  hair  floating  around 
them,    suppose    their  visitors   to    be    a 
company  of  mermaids."    Charming  mer- 
maids, no  doubti  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
their  silvery  voices,  or  the  shining  comb 
or  glass.   ' 
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ONLY  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

By  may  DRYDEN. 
CHAPTER  XV. 

Ph(£Be's  mind  had  been  very  much  un- 
settled hj  the  new  iriendBbip  she    had 
I  made ;  for  her  acquaintance  with  Gordon 
and  Clarence  soon  developed  into  what 
promised  to  be  a  real  and  lasting  friend- 
ship.     She  was  bewildered  and  almost 
dazed  hj  the  new  lights  that  poured  in 
upon  her.    She  did  not  flag  in  her  work — 
did  not  neglect  any  of  her  daily  duties ; 
she  even  performed  them  with  an  added 
2eal  and  cheerfulness;  but  they  were  to 
her  no  longer  the  one  object  of  her  exist- 
ence.    She  began  to  have  some  percep- 
tion of  a  life  outside  them,  a  comforting 
feeling  that  .for  her,  too,  as  well  as  for 
other  girls,  pleasant  things  might  happen. 
It  wa9  a  wonderfully  sustaining  thought 
to  her  that,  however  trying  to  the  temper 
and  spirits  home-worries  might  be,  there 
was  another  home  where  she  was  always 
weleome,  and  where,  for  her  at  least,  there 
were  no  worries  at  all.      Not  that  Phoebe 
often  availed  herself  of  the  hearty  invita- 
tion Clarence  had  given  her  to  consider 
herself  free  of  the  Holme.     She  had  not 
time  to  spare  for  frequent  visits,  even  to 
so    kind  a    friend;    but  ^he  knew  that 
Clarence  would  be  truly  glad  to  see  her 
whenever  she  did  go,  and  Clarence  rarely 
let  a  week  pass  without  coming  to  see  her, 
always  staying  with  her  an  hour  or  two, 
and   helping  and  petting  her  as  she  had 
never  been  helped  or  petted  before.    It 
was  something  quite  new  to  her  to  be  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  anyone  but  Luke 
and  Matty,  and  she  enjoyed  the  sensation 
with  her  whole  heart 

As  for  Matilda,  she  had,  from  the  first, 
asserted  that ''  she  had  no  time  to  put  on 
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company  manners  for  anyone,"  and  soon 
fell  into  the  habit  of  treating  Clarence 
as  she  did  Phoebe,  with  an  affectionate 
assumption  of  superior  wisdom  which 
infinitely  amused  both  the  elder  girls. 
Phoebe  began  to  find  that  she  really  could 
be  amused  now;  she  had  hardly  thought  it 
possible  before  she  knew  Clarence. 

Even  Mrs.  Carfield  fell  a  victim  to 
Clarence's  charms.  For  her  friend's  sake 
the  kind  -  hearted  ^rl  conciliated  the 
peevish  invalid,  listenmg  silently  and  piti- 
fully to  her  long  and  wearisome  com- 
plaints. She  very  soon  learned  to  feel 
really  son^  for  the  unhappy  woman.  She 
was  so  bright,  and  strong,  and  full  of  life 
herself,  that  it  seemed  to  her  simply  dread- 
ful that  anyone  should  exist  in  a  state  of' 
continual  feebleness  and  fretfulness.  Be- 
sides which  she  could  not  help  grieving 
for  anyone  whose  affections  and  hopes 
were  centred  on  a  youth  so  sure^to  dis- 
appoint them  as  Daniel  The  more  she 
saw  of  Phoebe's  poetical  brother,  the  less  | 
she  liked  him.  His  unmanly  nature,  his 
weak  character,  his  morbid  egotism  and 
sentimentalism,  were  all  alike  repugnant  to 
a  mind  whose  strongest  characteristics 
were  strength  and  unselfishness.  She  was ' 
worried  and  distressed  by  his  too  evident 
admiration  of  her,  more  especiaOy  because 
she  saw  how  anxious  it  made  Phoebe  and 
Luke.  Daniel,  in  his  blind  self  conceit, 
would  not  see  how  distastefdl  his  company 
was  to  her,  and  was  plunging  every  day 
more  deeply  into  love  with  her.  mj 

Meantime  poor  Netta  Heard  watched 
his  affection  with  a  growing  pain  which 
was  rapidly  telling  upon  her  hetdth.  Could 
she  have  persuaded  herself  that  Daniel's, 
fickleness  was  a  fault  she  would  have  been 
far  happier,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  it 
was  an  easier  thing  to  believe  herself  un- 
worthy of  his  love  than  to  admit  a  flaw  in 
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tho  character  of  her  hero.  She  grieved 
for  him  even  more  deeply  than  for  her- 
self, for  her  keen  perception  showed  her 
what  Daniel  would  never  see  unless  told 
so  in  plain  language — that  Clarence  Fen- 
church  did  not  care  for  him  in  the  least 
She  shared  the  general  attraction  towards 
Clarence,  but  marvelled  greatly  at  her  in- 
sensibility and  hardness  of  heart  Poor 
Netta  could  not  understand  how  any  girl 
could  be  blind  to  the  perfection  of  her  poet 
cousin,  and  wept  in  secret  over  the  cruelty 
which  must  sooner  or  later  condemn  him 
to  the  misery  of  a  lifelong  sorrow. 
Sometimes  she  laid  plans  for  bringing 
Clarence  and  her  cousin  together,  her 
imagination  sketchine  a  scene  wherein, 
exercising  a  wonderful  power  of  persua> 
sion,  she  should  open  Clarence's  eyes  to 
Daniel's  virtues,  lead  her  to  him,  see 
them  exchange  their  first  embrace,  and 
then  go  home,  contented,  and  dia  Death 
for  herself  was  the  end  of  all  her  imagined 
schemes  at  present  She  would  die  and 
be  buried  under  a  grassy,  daisied  mound, 
without  any  tombstone  to  tell  who  reposed 
there,  and  Daniel  and  Clarence  should  visit 
her  grave  and  lay  fresh  flowers  on  it, 
stan&ig  hand-in-hand  to  look  at  it  nd 
saying,  "  She  died  for  ua" 

Poor  Ifettal  Foolish,  romantic,  litUe 
body  that  she  was,  there  was,  in  spite  of 
her  folly,  something  very  touching  in  her 
devotion  to  her  cousin,  and  it  was  not 
wonderful  that,  when  time  after  time  she 
left  the  Carfields'  house,  looking  more 
weary  and  sad  than  when  she  entered  it, 
Luke  should  clench  his  hand,  and  set  his 
teeth,  and  tell  Phodbe  he  should  like  to 
shake  that  young  rascal  until  he  had  shaken 
all  his  nonsense  out  of  him.  Netta's  dis- 
tress troubled  Phcebe  very  greatly,  the 
more  so  that  she  felt  herself  quite  powerless 
to  comfort  her.  It  was  when  musing  over 
this  trouble  one  day,  that  she  looked 
so  grave  and  sober  that  Clarence  said  to 
her: 

"  I  only  came  to  Wilton  just  in  time  for 
you,  Phodbe.  Another  year  and  you  would 
have  been  a  confirmed  old  woman.  Now 
I  have  some  hope  that,  with  time  and 
patience,  I  may  develop  you  backwards 
into  a  young  person." 

"  Did  you  ever  plant  a  daisy  the  wrong 
way  up,  that  it  might  come  up  a  different 
colour  1 "  said  Phoebe.  **  I  am  like  such  a 
daisy,  I  think.  All  my  ideas  are  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and  I  can  feel  my  colour 
changing  already.  The  procesp  is  not 
unpleasant,  only  it  is  veiy  upsetting,  you 


know.  And  I  am  haunted  by  a  kind  of 
feeling  that  I  am  not  doing  right" 

The  girls  were  sitting  at  the  window 
darning  socks,  and,  as  she  spoke,  Phosbe 
drew  a  fresK  one  over  her  hand  and  sighed. 

"Why  do  yo«  sighr  said  Clarence. 
"  Do  not  be  afraid.  Depend  upon  it^  we 
are  meant  to  take  such  luippiness  as  comes 
in  our  wav.  Do  you  imagiub  you  will  be 
a  less  useful  member  of  society  be^^ue  life 
looks  bright  and  pleasant  to  you  1    wm 

iron  lay  the  threads  of  worsted  one  wi£t 
ess  regularly  across  that  big  hole,  because 
you  and  Luke  took  such  a  pleasant  walk 
with  Gordon  and  me  last  Sunday  after- 
noon 1 " 

"  Your  brother  lent  me  a  volume  of 
Carlyle  the  other  da^.  He  says  we  ought 
not  to  care  about  being  happy." 

"  Yes ;  but  he  never  said  we  were  to  care 
about  being  miserable.  He  means  we  are 
not  to  strive  after  happinesa  When  did 
you  ever  do  that^  little  bee ! " 

"Of  course  you  arequite  rights"  said  Matty 
decidedly.  "  As  for  me,  it  does  not  take 
much  to  make  me  happy.  Only  give  me 
the  kitchen  to  myself  and  plenty  of  cooking 
to  do,  md  I  am  quite  content  But  for 
you,  Fhosbe,  it  is  different ;  you  shall  be 
a  full-blown,  double  pink.daisy,  one  of  these 
days,  and  liien  someone  will  come  along 
and  transplant  you,  and  quite  proper,  toa 

"She  IS  a  pink  daisy  now,"  laughed 
Clarencei  ''Matty,  your  words  most 
have  gone  home ;  our  daisy  knows  more 
about  the  gardener  who  is  coming  than 
you  do." 

Matty  looked  sharply  and  suspiciously  at 
Phoebe's  glowing  cheeks,  and  said  : 

"  Of  course  I  was  only  jesting.  Phoebe 
is  far  too  young  to  think  of  anything  of 
that  sort  yet" 

With  which  grandmotherly  speech  she 
retired  to  the  kitchen,  disregarding  the 
laughter  that  followed  her,  and  feeling  quite 
secure  in  her  own  mind  that  she  had  pat  a 
stop  to  the  matter  for  the  present 

"  Daisy )  Was  that  what  you  called  Iter, 
Clarence? "  said  a  voice  at  the  window. 

The  girls  started,  and  Phoebe  bluahed 
more  deeply  than  before,  for  there  leant 
Grordon,  with  his  arms  folded  on  the 
window-silL 

"  Did  you  call  Miss  Carfield  Daisy  t  "  he 
repeated. 

"  Yes ;  why  not  1  Is  it  not  a  pretty 
name  1 " 

"Unsuitable.  I  know  a  much  better 
one." 

"  Do  you  t    But  first  tell  me  what  yoa 
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are  doing  here  at  this  time  of  day.  I 
thought  yoa  were  gone  to  see  Everett  and 
would  not  be  back  ior  ever  so  long.  I  am 
not  ready  to  come  home  jet,  and  nobody 
asked  you  to  come  to  tea  here.'' 

"Indeed  but  somebody,  did.  I  met 
Carfield  and  he  brought  me  hom&  There 
he  is  to  answer  for  himself;"  then,  as  Luke 
entered  the  2x>om  :  **  Carfield,  did  you  not 
ask  me  to  come  to  tea  ? " 
(( Who  disputes  it  1 "  said  Luke. 
**  My  sister  here,  who  is  quite  sorry  to 
see  ma" 

"Never  mind.    Phoebe  and  I  will  make 
you  welcome ;  will  we  not,  little  woman  1 " 
Phoebe  smiled  and  nodded,  and  Gordon 
said  slowly : 

"I  wonder  what  I  should  do  if  you 
would  not.  Betire  into  my  hermit's  shell 
again,  I  suppose.  Do  you  know,  Mistress 
Phoebe,  you  and  your  brother  are  the  very 
first  friends  I  have  ever  made." 

"Are  wel"  said  Phoebe  gently.  "I 
wonder  at  thai  I  should  have  uiought 
you  were  a  man  to  make  friends  easily." 

"No;  there  are  very  few  people  who 
know  me  in  any  but  my  business  capacity. 
Do  you  know  what  they  call  me  in  town, 
Mistress  Phoebe)  They  call  me  money- 
grubber." 

"Gordon,  be  quiet!"  said  Clarence, 
looking  at  him  anxiously.  "  You  have  been 
to  see  Everett,  then,  to^ay  after  all  1 " 

"  Tes.  Come,  Miss  Carfield,  tell  me  if 
you  think  I  look  as  a  man  should  do 
who  cares  for  nothing  in  the  world  but 
money  1 " 
"  Don't 
Clarei^ce. 
morbid." 

Indeed,  Phoebe  would  have  found  it  hard 
to  answer  him  at  that  moment ;  so  great 
was    her    pity   for  him    that   she  felt  a 
suspicious  tightening   at  the   throat,  and 
had  much  trouble  to  squeeze  back  the  tears 
from  her  downcast  eyes. 
Clarence  went  on  speaking : 
"  Gordon,  tell  me  now  what  name  it  was 
you  thought  would  be  so  much  nrore  appro- 
priate to  Phoebe  than  Daisy." 

''  Heartsease,"  said  Gordon  gravely.  "  Do 
you  not  agree  with  me,  Carfield ) " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Luke  heartily.  "  She 
has  been  my  Heartsease  ever  since  she  was 
so  high,"  putting  his  hand  on  the  window- 
siUL 

*'  I  came  on  business,"  said  Gordon, 
changing  the  conversation  abruptly.  "  We 
are  going  to  start  a  library  for  our  mill- 
handfl  down  in  the  hollow,    I  have  built  a 


answer    him,    Phcebe,"    said 
''  Do  not  encourage  him  to  be 


suitable  room  near  the  cottages,  and  now  I 
want  to  buy  the  books.*' 

"  Gordon,"  exclaimed  Clarence  anxiously, 
"  I  thought  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
give  that  up  for  the  present — that  we  could 
not  afford  It" 

"  We  must  give  up  something  else,  dear, 
and  afford  that.  I  would  have  waited 
a  while,  but  I  find  that  in  a  rash  moment  I 
spoke  of  it  to  one  of  the  hands,  made  the 
young  fellow  a  kind  of  promise,  and  I 
cannot  go  back  from  my  word.  We'll 
economise  some  other  way,  and  bring 
things  straight" 

Phoebe  listened  anxiously.  She  knew 
they  were  rich,  this  brother  and  sister,  and 
she  knew  that  the  local  gossips  said  they 
were  mean  and  grasping.  Was  there  any 
truth  in  the  rumour  f  Why  should  they 
be  restricted  now  in  their  plans  for  want  of 
a  little  money  1  Much  as  she  reproached 
herself  for  doubting  them  for  a  moment, 
she  longed  to  be  convinced  that  they  were 
all  she  wished  them  to  be,  to  have  their 
fair  fame  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

Gordon  saw  her  look  of  pain. 

**  Come,"  said  he  gaily,  "  I  did  not  come 
down  here  to  put  more  wrinkles  on  your 
grave  little  brow.  You  are  too  sensitive. 
Mistress  Phoebe.  Do  you  mind  my  calling 
you  Mistress  Phoebe  1 

Phoebe  told  him  gravely,  "No."  She 
could  not  say  that  every  gentle  word  he 
spoke  to  her  gave  her  a  dmfl  of  delight,  that 
she  loved  to  be  singled  out  by  him,  even  by 
a  pet  name  that  he  alone  called  her. 

"  Let's  proceed  to  business,  then,"  said 
Gordon.  '*We  are  going  to  have  three 
hundred  volumes  to  start  our  library  with, 
and  I  want  you  and  your  brother  to  help  us  *' 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Luke,  "yoti 
could  hardly  come  to  two  worse  people  to 
help  you  in  such  a  matter.  Phoebe  and  I 
have  so  little  time  for  reading." 

"  I  expect  you  will  prove  to  have  read 
more  seni^ible  books  than  any  young  people 
of  my  acquaintance." 

"  Then,"  said  Phoebe  brightly,  *'  I  am 
afraid  your  expectations  will  be  disap- 
pointed. But  it  will  be  nice  to  know  what 
books  you  choose ;  so,  if  you  like,  we  will 
form  ourselves  into  a  committee  after  tea, 
as  soon  as  I've  put  Banyan  to  bed.  You 
will  let  me  bring  my  sewing  to  the  meet- 
ing, will  you  not  1 " 

It  was  a  great  treat  for  Phoebe,  but 
Gordon  and  Clarence  would  have  done 
their  work  more  expeditiously  if  they  had 
done  it  alone.  Clarence  it  was  who  did 
most  of  the  choosing.     She  had  read  more 
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than  any  of  them,  and  they  were  betrayed 
into  80  much  pleasant  conversation,  as  one 
book  after  another  was  named  and  dis- 
cussed, that  not  more  than  fifty  had  been 
selected  when  ten  o'clock  struck,  and 
Clarence  rose  to  put  on  her  hat  Then 
Phoebe,  who  had  been  very  quiet  all  the 
evening,  ventured  to  make  a  suggestion. 

"These  books  are  for  the  hands,  are 
they  not  1  Would  it  not  be  well  to  consult 
one  of  them  before  you  choose  them  all  1 " 

"  Aye,  that  is  a  capital  idea.  Mistress 
Phoebe.  But  whomi  If  I  asked  Farm- 
worth,  he  would  say  bound  volumes  of  the 
Sporting  News.  If  I  asked  Jones,  he 
woidd  suggest  a  book  on  the  treatment  of 
dogs ;  and  if  I  consulted  old  Isaac  Leighton, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  name  anything  but 
the  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary." 

"I  dare  say,"  cried  Clarence;  "but 
Deborah  would  be  able  to  help  us.  Were 
you  not  thinking  of  her,  Phoebe  1 " 

"Yes.  Would  she  not  enjoy  it  very 
much!  She  seemed  so  happy  to  have 
some  rational  conversation  at  your  tea- 
party  the  other  day." 

"  It  is  the  very  thing,  and  I  am  much 
oblig^  to  you  for  thiimng  of  it,"  said 
Gordon  wannly.  "We  will  ask  her  to 
come  to  our  next  committee  meeting. 
When  can  you  come  to  our  house  to  tea, 
Mistress  Phoebe,  and  help  us  to  choose  the 
rest  of  the  books  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  come  to  tea  any 
evening,  but  I  might  come  at  about  half- 
past  seven,  if  that  will  do ;  will  it  1 " 

"It  must^  I  suppose,"  said  Clarence  dis- 
contentedly ;  "  but  it  would  be  much  cosier 
if  you  could  have  tea  with  us.  Do  be  a 
naughty  girl  for  once,  Phoebe  dear,  and 
leave  Matty  to  put  the  boy  to  bed." 

"No,  tibat  would  never  do.  Matty 
would  do  it  directly  if  I  asked  her,  but  she 
has  her  hands  full  already.  Besides, 
Bunyan  worries  her ;  she  never  can  make 
him  go  to  sleep." 

"  Well,  then,  come  next  Wednesday,  as 
early  as  you  can.  We  must  make  the 
most  of  what  we  can  get  of  you,  and  be 
content." 

"  Gordon,"  said  Clarence,  as  they  walked 
home  that  evening,  "what  makes  you 
mention  Everett's  absurd  talk  to  Phoebe  1 
Why  should  she  know  anything  about  it  f " 

"I  do  not  know,  dear,"  said  Gordon, 
with  a  sadder  intonation  than  ever  in  his 
low,  sweet  voice ;  "but,  when  I  am  with 
her,  I  feel  impelled  to  tell  her  all  about 
myself.  Do  you  think  ahe  would  judge 
me  very  hardly  if  she  knew  all  1 " 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  history  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of 
America  is  a  bulky  one.  It  covers  between 
four  and  five  hundred  of  the  large  quarto 
pages  of  the  official  volumes  of  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Census  Commissioners. 
By  "boiling  down"  this  huge  mass  of 
official  facts  and  figures,  we  propose  to  give 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  a  sufficieiaJy 
interesting  subject. 

Although  the  first  English  printed  book 
bears  the  date  of  1471,  it  is  said  that  a 
printiug-press  exbted  in  Mexico  as  early  as 
1540.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  printing-press  was  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  some  years  previous  to  that  date, 
for  there  are  records,  whether  authentic  or 
not  we  are  unable  to  say,  of  a  book  printed 
in  Mexico  in  1535.  Between  that  year 
and  1600,  at  any  rate,  some  ninety-three 
books  are  known  to  have  been  printed  in 
Mexico,  and  some  seven  in  Peru,  princi- 
pally on  rdigious  subjects.  In  Mexico, 
also,  the  germ  of  a  newspaper  appeared 
first  on  the  American  continent,  for 
"gazettes"  seem  to  have  been  regularly 
published  there  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  What  were  the 
literary  characteristics  of  these  early  sped- 
mens  we  know  not,  but  they  cannot  have 
been  of  a  high  order,  for  the  Ghu^tte  de 
Mexico,  as  late  as  1730,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  "accounts  of  religious  functions, 
descriptions  of  processions,  consecrations 
of  churches,  beatifications  of  saints, 
festivals,  and  auto  da  f6s,"  while  civil 
and  commercial  affairs,  and  all  the  news 
from  Europe,  occupied  but  a  small 
comer. 

In  that  portion  of  America  now  known 
to  us  as  the  United  States,  the  first  printing- 
press  was  established  about  1639.  This 
was  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  the  first 
book  printed  there  was  called  The  Free- 
man's Oath,  the  second  or  third  being 
The  Psalpas  in  Metre,  Faithfully  Trans- 
lated for  the  Use,  Edification,  and  Comfort 
of  the  Saints  in  Publick  and  Private, 
especially  in  New  England.  There  are 
American  books  of  earlier  date,  but  they 
were  sent  in  MS.  to  England  to  be  printed. 
There  was  not  much  demand,  however, 
among  the  colonists  for  any  kind  of  books 
wherever  printed,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  regular  bookseller,  by 
name  Hezekiah  Usher,  did  not  appear 
until  1652.  Even  in  Virginia,  where  the 
colonists  were  of  a  superior  and  even,  for 
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those  days,  a  caltared  class,  there  was  no 
printing-press  before  1681. 

The  first  American  newspaper  was  estab- 
lished about  1705,  and  during  the  next 
thirty  years  many  others  were  established, 
but  all  under  the  censorship  of  the  Royal 
Governors  of  the  several  colonies.    In  the 
year  1735  began  the  first  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  when  the  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Gazette  was  tried  for 
pabliflhing  "  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
libels  against  the  Grovemment"    The  jury 
refused  to  bring  in   a  verdict  of  gmlty, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  employed  by 
the  Government ;  but  although  a  measure 
of  freedom  was  thus  obtained,  there  was 
still  for  long  after  a  close  and  jealous 
supervision.     Twenty  years  after  the  trial 
jast  mentioned,  the  Principal  of  the  College 
of  Pennsylvania  was  imprisoned  for  six 
months  for  publishing  a  pamphlet  reflect- 
ing on  the  Government ;  and  still  later,  in 
1769,  a  General  McDougall,  of  New  York, 
was   imprisoned    for    a    similar    offenca 
There  are  many  other  instances  on  record 
of  the  severity  with  which  the  Colonial 
Governments  dealt  with  printers,  authors, 
and  publishers  who  dared  to  discuss  politics 
and  criticise  officialisuL 

The  famous  Stamp  Act  of  1765  operated 
very  severely  upon  the  Colonial  press — so 
much  so  that  a  large  number  of  the  journals 
had  to  suspend.  A  few  proprietors  put 
their  journals  into  mourning,  while  others 
published  without  titles,  in  the  hope  of 
evading  the  tax. 

Some  went  on  printing  and  publishing 

and  ignored  the  Act,  accepting  aJl  risks  of 

defiance  of  the  law,  and  thus  exhibiting 

the    first    definite   example    of  rebellion 

against  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Grown, 

which  afterwards  developed  to  such  great 

issues.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  nevertheless, 

that  all  the  early  American  newspapers 

were  principally  filled  with  Transatlantic 

news.     The  readers  seemed  to  care — ^for 

we  may  assume  that  editors  then  as  now 

provided  that  which   the  tastes  of  their 

supporters  demanded — far  less  to  hear  of 

what  was  going  on  at  their  own  doors, 

than  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Old 

World.      Hence  they  knew  a  great  deal 

more  about  English  and  European  politics 

than   they  did  about  the  affairs  of  their 

fellows  in  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

AH  this,  however,  rapidly  changed  as 
events  ripened  towels  the  great  revolu- 
tion. Then  the  Colonies  began  to  realise 
that  their  interest  and  their  cause  were  one, 
and  that  the  most  powerful  influence  they 


could  employ  to  mould  and  guide  public 
opinion  was  the  press,  and  especially  the 
newspaper  press.  But  political  excitement 
alone  will  not  make  a  newspaper  flourish ; 
and  as  the  art  of  advertising  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  a  great  number  of  the  journals 
called  into  existence  by  the  war  collapsed 
for  want  of  pecuniary  support  when  peace 
ensued.  Printing  and  paper  were  exces- 
sively dear,  and  the  business  of  a  printer 
was  regarded  as  a  poor  one  even  in  Benja- 
min Franklin's  day.  Franklin  himself  did 
not  give  all  his  time  to  his  printing-office, 
but  acted  as  a  Government  clerk,  and  then 
as  a  postmaster,  to  eke  out  his  livelihood. 
When  Franklin  established  his  newspaper 
in  Philadelphia  there  was  only  one  journal 
in  the  city,  which  that  remarkable  scientist 
and  statesman  contemptuously  designated 
''a  paltry  thing,  wretchedly  managed." 
Yet  the 'printer  and  publisher  of  this 
''paltry  thing"  was  rich,  and  made  his 
money  out  of  a  general  printing  business 
as  weU  as  out  of  nis  newspaper;  so  there 
were  exceptions  to  the  general  poverty  of 
the  trade. 

To  turn  back  a  little :  we  find  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  Boston,  in  1690. 
It  was  called,  Public  Occurrences,  both 
Foreign  and  Domestick;  but  for  all  the 
brave  show  of  its  title,  it  never  reached  a 
second  number.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  only 
copy  now  known  to  exist  is  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  London. 

The  second  newspaper  established  was 
in  1696.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  official 
gazette,  chiefly  a  republication  of  English 
official  papers,  and  it  was  issued  under 
the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

The  first. Boston  paper  above-mentioned 
was  printed  on  three  pages  of  a  folded 
sheets  each  page  measuring  seven  by  eleven 
inches,  with  two  columns,  whfle  one  page 
was  left  blank.  The  publisher's  prospectus 
is  a  literary  and  historical  curiosity,  and 
deserveis  to  be  here  transcribed.  It  ran : 
<<  It  is  designed  that  the  Countrey  shall  be 
furnished  once  a  month  (or  if  any  Glut  of 
Occurrences  happen,  oftener^  with  an 
account  of  such  considerable  things  as  have 
arrived  unto  our  Notice.  In  order  here- 
unto, the  Publisher  will  take  what  pains 
he  can  to  obtain  a  Faithful  Relation  of  all 
such  things,  and  will  particularly  make 
himself  beholden  to  such  persons  in  Boston 
whom  he  knows  to  have  been,  for  their 
own  use,  the  diligent  Observers  of  such 
matters.  That  wmch  is  herein  proposed 
is.  First,  That  Memorable  Occurrents  of 
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Divine  Proyidence  may  not  be  neglected 
or  foi^otten,  as  they  too  often  are. 
Secondly,  That  people  everywhere  may 
better  understand  the  Circumstances  of 
Publique  Affairs,  both  abroad  and  at  home : 
which  may  not  only  direct  their  Thoughts 
at  all  times,  but  at  some  times  also  to 
assist  their  Business  and  Negooiations. 
Thirdly,  that  something  may  be  done 
toward  the  Curing,  or  at  least  the  Charm- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Lyin^  which  prevails 
among  us,  wherefore  nothmg  shall  be  en- 
tered out  what  we  have  reason  to  believe 
is  true,  repairing  to  the  best  fountains  for 
our  Information.  And  when  there  appears 
any  material  mistake  in  anything  that  is 
collected,  it  shall  be  corrected  in  the  next 
Moreover  the  Publisher  of  these  Occur- 
rences is  willing  to  engage,  that  whereas 
there  are  many  False  Beports  maliciously 
made  and  spiead  among  us,  if  any  well- 
minded  person  will  be  at  the  pains  to  trace 
any  such  false  Report,  so  as  to  find  out 
and  Convict  the  First  Kaiser  of  it,  we  will 
in  this  paper  (unless  just  Advice  be  given 
to  the  contrary)  expose  the  name  of  such 
person  as  A  malicious  Buser  of  a  False 
Keport  It  is  supposed  that  none  will  dis- 
like this  Proposal  but  such  as  intend  to  be 
guilty  of  so  villanous  a  Crime.'' 

The  admirable  sentiments  here  disclosed 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  even  modem 
newspaper  conductors.  They  entitled  the 
e^roonent  to  a  better  fate,  for  the  pious 
beUef  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  proved 
ill-founded.  The  paper  was  suppressed,  as 
we  have  said,  and  upon  the  ground  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Star  Cham^r  edicts  of 
1637  did  not  extend  to  the  Colonies, 
wh^re,  therefore,  no  man  not  authorised 
by  the  Crown  had  a  right  to  publish 
political  news.  It  is  consolatory  to  learn 
that  the  enterprising  and  high-minded 
printer,  who  was  thus  summarily  "sat 
upon,"  was,  two  years  later,  appointed 
printer  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and 
in  that  capacity  for  some  years  printed  the 
Acts  and  Laws  of  t&e  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

If  we  set  aside  the  New  York  Gazette  as 
hardly  entitled  to  be  called  a  newspaper, 
the  second  American  journal  was  the 
Boston  News  Letter,  published  in  1704 
"by  authority,"  and  edited  by  one  John 
Campbell,  then  postmaster  of  Boston.  It 
was  composed  almost^  if  not  entirely,  of 
the  news  letters  which  Campbell,  in  his 
ofEcial  capacity  as  postmaster,  had  to 
prepare  and  send  regularly  to  the  Governois 
I  of  the  several  provmces. 


As  the  postmasters  of  those  times  were 
the  official  collectors,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
mitters, of  news,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  correct  thing  for  a  postmaster  to  "  run" 
a  newspaper.  So  we  find  four  post- 
masters of  Boston  in  succession  carrybg  on 
this  journalistic  work.  In  New  Haven,  in 
Providence,  in  New  York,  and  in  otlier 
places,  the  same  thing  was  done. 

The  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  paper 
which  excited  Benjamin  Franidin's  codt 
tempt  and  competition,  was  at  one  time 
postmaster  of  the  city,  and  this  gave  him 
so  much  advantage  in  obtidning  his  news, 
as  well  as  in  distributing  his  papers,  that 
Franklin  had  to  take  to  bribing  the 
"riders,"  or  mail-carriers,  to  help  him. 
Franklin  '*  thought  so  meanly  of  the 
practice"  of  his  opponent  in  this  matter, 
"that  when  I  afterwards  came  into  the 
position" — of  postmaster — "I  took  care 
never  to  imitate  it." 

The   New  En^and  Courant  was  the 
fourth  paper  which  had  been  tried   in 
Boston,  and  its  first  appearance  was  on 
7th  August,  1721.    The  printer  and  pub- 
lisher  was    James    Franklin,    who   had 
formerly  done  the  printing  of  Campbell's 
News  Letter.    It  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  pioneer  of  newspaper  warfare,  for  it 
began  by  attacking  Uie  News  Letter,  the 
Government^  the  local  officials,  and  even 
private  Individuals  in  a  manner  as  inde- 
pendent as  it  was  novel    Then  it  got  into 
a  tremendous  controversy  with  the  clergy 
on  the  subject  of  vaccination — ^the  clergy 
being  for^and  the  Courant  against,  inoca- 
lation.    This  continued  for  a  year  or  so, 
when  an  Order  in  Council  commanded 
I'  James  Franklin"  to  desist  from  publish- 
ing  the    Courant,    or  any  other  paper, 
except  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Province.    But  the  paper  came 
out  all  the  same,  the  name  of  B^amin 
being    substituted  for  that  of  James  as 
publisher,  and  thus  it  continued  for  sevez^ 
years  more,  until  it  was  finally  suspended. 
The  incident  of  the  Boston  Courant  is 
memorable  in  respect,  first,  of  its  bdng  a 
new  departure  in  journalism  in  America — 
setting  a  new  fashion  and  opening  up  a 
wider  and  larger  field — and  second,  Mcause 
of  the  association  with  it  of  the  famous 
name  of  Franklin.    It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Benjamin  did  much  more 
than  lend  his  name  to  the  paper,  for  he 
must  have  settled  in  Philadelphia,  wliere 
he  went  in  his  twenty-first  year,  while  ihe 
Courant  was  still  in  existence.     Bat  the 
vigour  and  originality  which  c 
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the  Boston  Courant  soon  appeared  in  the 
PeDDsylyania  Gazette.  This  was  the  title 
of  the  paper  established  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  in  1729,  on  the 
bones  of  a  struggling  enterprise  bearing 
the  pompous  designation  of  The  Universal 
Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Pennsylvania'  Gazette.  After  a  time 
Franklin  made  this  paper  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  it  was  the  organ  and  mouth- 
piece of  the  revolutionary  cause  until,  in 
1777,  it  was  suppressed  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Philadelphia.  It  reappeared, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  news- 
paper properties  in  the  country  down  to 
I  1824,  and  Franklin,  who  retired  from  its 
active  management  when  he  took  up  states- 
manship, drew  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  for  many  years  from  his  successor, 
in  lieu  of  profits. 

The  journals  thus  far  mentioned  were 
either  monthly,  weekly,  or  bi-weekly,  and 
not  until  1784  was  the  first  daily  news- 
paper established  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  Glaypoole's  American  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, the  successor  of  the  Pennyslvania 
Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  which 
Franklin  opposed  in  Philadelphia.  Latterly 
the  journal  was  issued  three  times  a  week, 
until  it  faded  into  the  Daily  American. 
The  first  daily  paper  published  in  New 
York  was  The  Argus,  or  Greenleaf's  New 
Daily  Advertiser,  in  1787. 

Between  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
Campbell's  newspaper  above  referred  to, 
I   and    the    commencement  of   the    revolt 
against  England,  altogether  seventy-eight 
journals  Ijad  been  started  in  the  American 
colonies,  and  thirty-nine  were  actually  in 
existence  when  the  War  of  Independence 
began.     The    population    of  the   several 
Colonies  was  then  only  about  three  millions, 
and  the  circulation  of  each  of  the  journals 
was  very  small.  That  of  the  Massachusetts 
papers,  for  instance,  did  not  exceed  about 
six   hundred  copies  of  each  issue,   and, 
besides,  subscribers  had  a  curious  and  awk- 
ward habit  of  stopping  their  subscriptions 
daring  the  winter-time — why  we  know  not, 
unless  coals  were  dear,  and  literature  was 
esteemed  a  luxury,  to  be  cut  off  when 
economy  was  necessarv. 

As  the  ties  of  England  were  thrown  off 
newspapers  multiplied  rapidly,  for,  as  the 
States  were  organised  and  constitutions 
formulated,  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
recognised  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
institutions  of  a  free  country.  The  Federal 
Constitution  of  the  Union,  however,  has 
no  law  on  the  subject  as  it  has  none  esta- 


lishing  freedom  of  speech  or  a  national 
religion.  But  for  some  time  after  the 
Revolution,  newspapers  continued  an  un- 
certain and  unattractive  enterprise  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  until  with  peace 
came  the  gradual  growth  of  parties,  and 
the.  whole  network  of  State  and  Federal 
politics.  How  they  grew  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1840  re- 
turned one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
three  newspapers  and  journals  in  active 
circulation. 

It  is  since  1840,  however,  that  the 
real  development  ot  the  press  of  the  United 
Stat^  has  been,  and  the  pace  has  been  fuUy 
commensurate  with  the  development  of 
the  country.  It  is  now  one  of  the  best 
organised,  best  equipped,  and  most  remunera- 
tive branches  of  business  in  that  most 
business-like  land.  It  is  alike  the  feeder 
and  the  nursling  of  industry,  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education, 
the  stimulus  and  the  product  of  stupendous 
efforts  to  promote  inter-communication. 
Tested  merely  as  a  form  of  industry,  the 
saleable  value  of  all  the  newspapers  and 
journals  current  in  1880  was  estimated  at 
nearly  twenty-two  millions  sterling. 

In  that  year  the  number  of  periodical 
publications  in  the  United  States  reported 
by  the  census  enumerators  was  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  Of 
these  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  Were 
daily  newspapers;  eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-three  were  weekly 
newspapers  (including  eight  hundred  and 
four  weekly  editions  of  daily  journals) ; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  semi- 
weekly  newspapers  (of  which  forty-one 
were  connected  with  dailies) ;  seventy-three 
were  tri-weeklies  (including  forty-one  con- 
nected with  dailies)  ;  forty  were  bi-weekly 
publications;  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and^  sixty-seven  were  monthly  periodicals ; 
one  hundred  and  sixty  were  semi-monthly; 
two  were  tri-monthly;  thirteen  were  bi- 
monthly ; .  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were 
quarterly;  and  six  were  semi-annual 
periodicals. 

Definihg  a  newspaper  as  a  publication 
devoted  to  "news,  politics,  and  family 
reading,'^  the  enumerators  divide  the  above 
list  into  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three  newspapers,  and  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-One  periodicals.  Of 
the  latter  class  we  find  five  hundred  and 
fifty-three  returned  as  religious;  one 
hundred  tni.  seventy-three  agricultural; 
two  hundred  and  eighty-f our  commercial ; 
twenty-five  financial;  fifty-four  insurance 
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and  railways ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
general  literature,  including  not  only  all 
the  magazines  and  reviews,  but  also  the 
weekly  "  story-papers";  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  medical  and  surgical;  fod^y-five 
law ;  forty-eight  science  and  mechanics ;  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  temperance,  Free- 
masons, and  Oddfellows,  and  other  organs 
of  organisations ;  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  educational ;  seventy-two  art,  music, 
and  fashions ;  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
children's  papers;  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miscellaneous.  There  were  four 
hundred  and  eiehty-one  illustrated  papers 
which  are  included  in  one  or  other  of  the 
classes,  as  are  also  all  the  journals  published 
in  foreign  languages. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  com- 
parative rate  of  increase  in  newspapers  as 
revealed  by  the  various  censuses  since  1840. 
Thus  from  1850  to  1860  the  increase  was 
60  37  per  cent.;  between  1860  and  1870, 
44*93  per  cent. ;  and  between  1870  and 
1880,  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  most 
remarkable  increase  was  in  the  number  of 
weekly  newspapers. 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  show  all 
the  newspapers  which  have  been  started 
and  suspended  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
term  of  life.  The  average  lon^vity  of 
journals  in  the  United  States  is  much 
shorter  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  although 
above  that  of  the  Continental  press.  Of 
the  vast  total  of  American  journals,  there 
are  only  three  hundred  and  seventy  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  fifty  years. 

There  is  considerable  contention  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  acknowledged  oldest 
living  American  newspaper.  There  are 
some  four  or  five  which  ^ace  their  origin 
in  direct  line  from  the  "  fifties "  of  bst 
century,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
temporary  suspension,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  in  the  case  of  each,  except  in  that  of 
the  Hartford  Courant  This  was  established 
in  Connecticut  in  1764,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  change  of 
lame  until  now.  The  Maryland  Gazette 
iras  established  some  years  earlier,  viz.,  in 
1745,  but  was  suspended,  and  re-started  in 
1839.  The  Connecticut  paper,  therefore, 
ippears  to  be  the  true  patriarch  of  the 
Imerican  press. 

Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  himself  the  owner 
nd  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  New  York, 
tated  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of 
lur  own  House  of  Commons,  in  1851,  that 
ifteen  thousand  was  the  general  average 
K>pulation  of  a  town  which  started  a  news- 
laper  in  the  Union,  but  that  every  town 


of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  would 
certainly  have  two  newspapers  at  least. 
From  the  census  of  1880,  however,  we  find 
that  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one  daily  papers  were  published  in 
only  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  towns, 
thus  giving  an  average  of  two  and  a  half 
papers  to  each.  One  of  these  towns  was 
Elko,  in  Nevada,  whose  population  was 
only  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and 
another  was  Tombstone,  in  Arizona,  wtdch 
last  city  had  actually  two  daily  papers. 
The  town  of  Eureka,  in  Oidifomia,  had 
three  dailies  for  a  population  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and 
the  town  of  Red  Bluff,  two  for  a  popula- 
tion of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  six. 
Another  Nevada  town,  Winnemucca,  with 
only  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  inhabi- 
tants, had  a  daily  paper  all  to  itself.  This 
is  illustrative  of  what  is  claimed  as  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  American 
press — its  localisation.  Every  hamlet  has 
its  mouthpiece  through  the  printing-press, 
and  every  city  is  independent  of  every 
other  city  for  its  daily  news  supply.  In 
this  fact»  it  is  claimed,  is  met  "  the  first 
condition  of  a  healthy  and  progressive 
national  journalism,  and  this  it  is  that 
makes  and  will  preserve  the  American 
press  as  the  freest,  the  most  self-reliaiit, 
the  most  loyal  to  home  and  vicinity  interest 
in  the  world." 

These  remarks,  we  must  explain,  are 
those  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  and 
do  not^  by  any  means,  embody  our  own 
views.  The  disposition  to  "vicinity  in- 
torest"  has  bred  that  inclinauon  to  per- 
sonalities and  private  "  spice,"  which  we 
regard  as  the  greatest  defect  of  the 
American  press,  and  as  indicative  rather 
of  license  than  of  liberty. 

The  figures  referring  to  circulation  are 
interesting.  The  total  number  of  copies 
of  daily  papers  printed  in  ihe  United 
States,  in  1880,  was  more  than  eleven 
hundred  millions ;  and,  adding  to  thia  the 
weeklies,  monthlies,  quarterlies,  eta,  we 
find  a  grand  total  of  periodicals  of  more 
than  two  thousand  millions.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  grasp  these  figures;  but  it 
will  be  noted  that  daily  newspapers  repre- 
sent more  than  one  half  of  the  entire 
circulation  of  periodicals.  Comparing  the 
circulation  with  the  population  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  enotigh  newspapers 
printed  every  year  to  supply  every  person 
of  a  reading  age  with  a  journal  at  least  once 
a  week.  But  of  course  ail  adults  even  cannot 
read,  and  all  persons  who  can  read,  do  not« 
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The  capital  inyested  in  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  in  1880,  was  computed 
at  about  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling ; 
the  number  of  hands  employed  was  over 
siztj-five  thousand,  and  the  amount  paid 
in  wages  was  little  short  of  six  millions 
sterling. 


AT  TATTERSALUS. 


A  CURIOUS  mixture  of  associated  ideas 
is  called  forth  by  the  mention  of  Tatter- 
sall'a    To  one  it  means  the  chief  temple 
of  the  turf,  the  Soyal  Exchange   of  the 
betting  world,  the  Capel  Court  of  specu- 
lators m  racing  stock  and  in  the  chances 
of  the  course.    But  Tattersall's  has  many 
visitors   and  famQiars  who    have    never 
taken  or  laid  the  odds ;  whose  only  notion 
of  the  field  is  of  a  grassy  enclosure ;  for 
whom    "bar   one**  is   foolishness,  while 
"P.P."  suggests   only  "practical   piety." 
Thus,  Mrs.  J^udie,  in  aU  her  stiff  brocades 
— nay,  the  Bishop  himself,  even,  may  be 
seen  at  Tattersall's,  looking  out  for  a  match- 
horse  for  the  episcopal  barouche,  or,  per- 
haps, for  a  clever,  handsome  cob  to  carry 
his  lordship  in  the  Park ;  while  for  those — 
and  their  name  is  legion — who  love  horses, 
and  to  ride  and  drive  them,  without  much 
interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  racing 
world,  the  name  of  Tattersall  is  a  house- 
hold   word,  and    the   reality  itself — the 
great  horse-selling  depdt  by  Albert  Gate — 
I   an  accustomed  and  frequent  haunt 

There  are  many  frequenters  of  Tatter- 
saira   who,  like    faithful    Mahommedans, 
date  from  the  Hegira — the  departure,  that 
is,  from  the  old  premises,  which,  for  well 
nigh  a  century,  had  been  the  central  hub 
of  the  universe  of  sport — the  well-known 
"  Comer,"  to  which  old  turfites  often  recur 
with  loving  regret.     Things  were  somehow 
different  in  the  days  of  the  old  Comer: 
horses  were  stouter;  races  were  more  gamely 
contested,  betting  was  more  generous,  and 
racing  a  noble  sport  rather  than  a  com- 
mercial speculation.     According  to  such 
people,  all  things  altered  for  the  worse  when 
Tatteraall's  moved  a  step  or  two  westwards. 
Commercial  depression,  failure  of  crops, 
shortness  of  cash,  and  suspension  of  credit 
— all  these  things  have  followed  in  doleful 
train  since  Messrs.  Tattersall  led  the  way 
from  St.  George's  to  Knightsbridge — ^little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  you  will 
sajr  ;  but,  then,  Meccah  is  not  very  far 
from   Medina,  and  yet  what  momentous 
consequences   ensuea   from   that   trifling 


pilgrimage,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet 
fully  worked  out 

But  if  some  traveller  who  had  been 
interned  among  the  wilds  of  Africa  for 
twenty  years  or  so  were  to  return,  and 
look  for  Tattersal^s  in  the  once  familiar 
spot,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  verify  the 
site  even  where  it  once  existed.  What 
changes  are  these  i  the  bewildered  tourist 
would  exclaim.  Where  is  the  Duke  on 
his  charger  1  Where  is  Decimus  Burton's 
arch  1  The  arch  is  there,  indeed,  a  second 
elance  would  tell  him,  but  set  in  quite  a 
different  direction  from  where  it  once  stood 
facing  the  archway  entrance  to  Hyde  Park. 
Indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Comer, 
with  its  epen  space  and  green  lawns,  is  so 
different  from  what  it  once  was  that  it 
requires  a  glance  at  the  sturdy  brick  wall 
of  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens — a  elance, 
too,  at  the  hospital,  which  still  holds  its 
ground — ^to  assure  the  wanderer  that,  after 
all,  nothing  very  revolutionary  has  occurred, 
and  that  things  are  much  as  they  used  to 
be  twenty  years  ago. 

Like  most  of  our  favourite  institutions, 
TattersalFs  is  rather  the  result  of  growth 
and  accretion  than  of  definite  prearranged 
plan.  It  has  broadened  out,  so  to  say, 
from  the  simple  mart  of  horses  of  its 
founder  to  the  ^esent  highly  organised 
establishment  The  death  of  the  first 
Tattersall  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  obituary — *'  20th  AprU,  1795,  at 
his  house,  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Mr.  Tatter- 
sall, an  eminent  horse-dealer" — and  the 
notice  goes  on  to  commemorate,  most  justly 
by  all  accounts,  the  kindheartedness  and 
benevolence  which  had  distinguished  the 
deceased.  Indeed,  the  portrait  of  Richard 
Tattersall  still  possessed  by  the  firm,  and 
engraved  in  Knight's  Londonj  shows  a 
sensible  face,  with  a  shade  of  melancholy 
about  it,  while  the  broad,  low-crowned  hat, 
long  waistcoat,  and  wide-flapped  coat  are 
characteristic  of  the  period.  The  veteran's 
hand  rests  upon  the  Stud  Book,  as  if,  like 
his  brother  autocrat  the  great  Peter,  he 
were  laying  down  for  his  descendants  the 
policy  that  should  govern  their  future 
efforts,  and  this  policy  has  been  faithfully 
adhered  ta  For  while  the  great  sales  of 
blood-stock  have  nearly  always  been  con- 
ducted under  the  hammer  of  one  of  the 
firm,  yet  as  a  rule  the  records  of  the  turf 
will  show  that  they  have  been  little  con- 
cerned either  in  running  horses  or  betting 
upon  them.  And  yet  it  is  trae  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  were  first  established 
by  a  racehorse.    The  celebrated  Highflyer, 
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which  was  bought  by  Tattersall  for  two 
thoasand  five  hundred  guineas,  proved 
so  profitable  on  the  course,  and  in  the  stud, 
that  its  possessor  was  able  to  purchase  a 
comfortable  estate  in  his  native  county.  I^ 
gratitude  to  the  noble  animal,  Tattersall 
gave  the  name  of  Highflyer  Hall  to  the 
house  he  built  for  himself  on  the  property, 
and  the  inscription,  **  Highflyer  not  to  be 
sold,"  on  one  ,  of  the  family  portraits, 
denotes  how  the  latter  days  of  the  grand 
old  horse  were  spent  in  the  happy  ease  of 
a  country  paddock. 

Tattersidl's  sales  soon  became  sq 
popular,  that  nearly  all  the  world  was 
to  be  found  at  the  Gorneri  including 
owners  of  horses,  and  those  wno  wanted 
to  hear  the  latest  news  of  favourite 
racer&  The  fine  gentlemen  and  handsome 
women  who  still  live  for  us  on  the  can- 
vasses of  Beynolds  and  G-ainaborough  were 
there,  walking  about  in  laced  coats  and 
ruffles,  and  in  the  soft  tissues  and  Indian 
muslins  which  had  replaced  the  stately  silks 
and  brocades  of  former  days.  It  was  even 
at  an  epoch  when  there  was  no  Derby  Day. 
The  Suffolk  baronet,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 
had  not  yet  scored  the  first  win  of  the  first 
D^rby  on  Epsom  course,  while  the  lord  of 
Kuowsley  was  still  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
turf,  and  from  his  pleasant  racing  seat  at 
the  Oaks  secured  that  wonderfcQ  double 
event  in  racing  nomenclature — the  naming 
of  the  two  most  popular  races  of  the  year. 
The  handsome  face  and  curly  head  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales,  full  of  life  and 
promise,  were  often  to  be  seen  at  Tatter- 
sail's  with  Colonel  O'Kelly,  from  Clerken- 
weli,  the  owner  of  the  great  Eclipse,  the 
wonder  of  all  time.  Astley  was  then 
in  full  swing,  witching  the  world  with 
noble  horsemanship.  It  was  a  time  when 
many  things  were  beginning  that  have 
gone  on  flourishing  into  our  own  days, 
and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  many  things 
were  coming  to  an  inevitable  end 

The  turf  shared  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  age.  From  .  baiog  the 
exclusive  sport  of  Princes,  and  nobles,  and 
squires  of  high  degree,  who  raced  for 
whips  and  belts,  and  ran  matches,  or  now 
and  then  a  sweepstakes  over  Newmarket 
Heath,  racing  was  fast  becoming  popular, 
and  with  the  spirit  and  enterprise  that  the 
new  blood  had  introduced,  betting  assumed 
a  new  and  increasing  importance^  But  it 
was  only  incidentally,  and  outside  their 
regular  business,  that  TattersalFs  became 
the  centre  of  turf  speculation.  The  bet- 
ting   that   went    on   among  the  regulw:| 


frequenters  of  the  mart  attracted  a  nume- 
rous company  of  speculators,  and  for  the 
sake  of  order  and  regularity  a  room  was 
set  aside  for  betting,  and  admission  con- 
fined strictly  to  members,  who  paid  a 
certain  subscription.  Presently  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
dub,  as  the  affair  had  now  virtually 
become,  and  although  it  has  never  been 
attempted  to  exclude  any  on  account  of 
social  status,  yet  there  is  a  tolerably  strict 
financial  supervision,  and  the  default  to 
pay  a  bet  involves  suspension  from  the 
privileges  of  the  rooms,  and  at  the  same 
time  excludes  from  all  the  rings  and 
enclosures  under  the  control  of  the  Jockey 
Club. 

It  is  but  a  short  walk  from  Hvde  Park 
Comer  to  the  present  Tattersall  s,  and  all 
the  way  along  one  cannot  help  marvelling 
at  the  rapid  transforn^itibn  of  a  district 
which  twenty  years  ago  was  rather  of  the 
lodging-house  and  cookshop  order  of  archi- 
tecture to  a  region  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
Even  some  of  the   old-fashioned  houses 
that  used  to  have  cards  in  the  windows- 
Apartments,  or  Drawing-room  Floor  To 
Let,  Furnished — ^are  now  brightened  up 
into  spruce  abodes  of  fashion ;  and  where 
the  scrubby  laurels  used   to   shed  their 
leaves,  are  now  encaustic  fountains  and 
marvellous    displays    of    flowers,   where 
splendid   footmen    bask,    and    coroneted 
carriages   dash   up    to   the   gates.      But 
the  Brompton  Road  is  still  unchanged— 
quite  a  refreshing  compound  of  OTOinaTy 
jolly,  vukar   existence   among    all    this 
display,  with  its  brokers'  shops  and  green- 
grocers, its    newsvendors    and    universal 
oilmen.    Ton  can  hardly  have  passed  by 
here — say  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  the 
Albert  Hall — without  wondering   at  the 
sight  of  the  rows  of  quasi-palaces  peitering 
out,  and  the  grand   highway  that  might 
well   be  the    route    of  princes,    fortnng 
suddenly  into  a  pair  of  commonplace  and 
narrow    streets,    with    a    sharp     comer 
between,  occupied  by  premises   of  a  very 
humble  type.    That  comer,  by  the   way, 
is  now  fast  disappearing;    tne   shanties 
which    occupied    the   angle  hare    either 
been   pulled  down  or  tumbled    down  of 
themselves,  and  although  the   destiny  of 
the  place  still  hangs  in  uncertainty,  it  is 
probable  that  before  long  the  irhole  will 
disappear  into  space  for  a  time,  to  emerge 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  millionaireSb 
Now  this  sharp  corner,  we  take  it,  was 
once  Knightsbridge  Green — a  little  cross- 
cut of  a  passage  bears  that  name — =-a  green 
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with  a  pond,  and  geese,  and  white  posts 
and  rails;  once  npon  a  time,  peihaps,  with 
the  brook  running  across,  and  a  bridge 
strong  enotlgfa  to  hare  borne  the  knights 
and  their  destriers,  as  they  rode  op  from 
the  west  country  at  the  King's  bidding. 

A  little  morsel  of  that  Knightsbridge 
Green  has  been  preserved  by  the  Tatter- 
sails,  and  is  a  joy  for  ever  within  its  iron 
railing,  where  carriages   and   cabs  come 
sweeping  round,  and  stand  and  wait  at  all 
hoars.    Sometimes  a  Duke  in  a  big  drag, 
with  four  spanking  horses;  sometimes  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  one-horse  shay;  whOe 
a  couple  of  bookmakers  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  drive  up  in  a  shabby 
four-wheeler,   with  a  paper   of  shrimps 
between  them,  at  which  they  are  munch- 
iDg»  regardless  of  heads  or  tuls.     There  is 
a  goat  within,  nibbling  at  the  fresh  ^rass, 
and  giving  a  rural,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
stably  aspect^  to  the  scene.    And  thei'e  is 
the  greyish-brown  pedinient  of  Tattersall's 
gateway,  with  a. throng  passing  in  and  out, 
and  horses  champingtheir  bits,  and  harness 
rattling.    On  the  left  is  the  big  subscrip- 
tion-room, with  its  steps  and  awning,  under 
which  an  excited  crowd  would  seethe  and 
shout  on    the  eve  of  some  great  race. 
There  is  less .  excitement  now — ^not  that 
betting   has   faUen  off,  but  it   is  more 
diffused,  carried  on  at  clubs  and  sporting- 
houses  all  over  the  country. 

On  a  fine  Monday  morning,  the  season 
just  fairly  started,  the  countoy  people  up 
in  town  for  Kpsom,  for  Ascoi^  tor  Good- 
wood, for  all  the  delights  and  pleasures  of 
the  opening  summer,  what  pleasanter  resort 
than  Tattmall's,  under  the  great  span  roof 
with  the  glazed  openings,  with  the  soft 
gravel  under  the  feet,  horses  tramping  and 
curvetting  about,  and  a  general  sound  of 
voices,  more  than  a  murmur,  and  yet  not 
amounting  to  a  roar;  voices  of  every  pitch 
and  cadence,  from  the  husky  monotone  of 
the  country  boniface  to  the    aristocratic 
concert-pitch  of  Lady  Yere  de  Vera    And 
while  a  goodly  number  are  assembled  in 
the  hall  of  sales,  making  its  roof  resound 
with  animated  talk — now  of  the  events  of 
the  last  hunting  season,  now  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  the  next-— there  is  a  general 
tramp,  tramp,  all  through  the  stables  and 
stalls,  where  all  the  horses  that  are  on  sale 
to-day  may  be  seen  and  criticised  by  the 
pablia     Here  is  the  good  hunter,  ridden 
on  parade,  and  quiet  in  harness,  that  cranes 
his   neck,  and  views  from  the  comer  of 
his  eyes  his  unaccustomed  visitors.    Here 
is  Blackstrap  by  Doctor,  dam  by  Jalap,  up 


to  fifteen  stone,  and  has  carried  a  lady, 
and  Blackstrap  toys  carelessly  with  a  loose 
hind  leg,  and  seems  to  measure  distance 
carefully  as  he  sees  his  friends  approach. 
Here  they  are,  line  upon  Une,  and  box  after 
box,  chestnuts,  browns^  and  roans,  bay 
geldings,  and  black  mares,  temperate  and 
clever,  good  action  and  manners,  good 
fencer,  and  fast,  quiet  to  ride  and  drive, 
and  so  on  through  the  sixteen  slall  stable, 
and  along  the  fourteen  stall  stable,  and 
getting  quite  bewQdered  among  it  all — a 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  munching  their 
hay  and  corn,  and  all  indifferent  to  the 
chanffe  of  masters  that  the  ne±t  few  hours 
may  bring. 

Bight  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  'is 
the  palladium  of  the  establishment,  with- 
out which  it  would  not  be  Tattersall's  at 
all,  and  would  necessarily  come  to  grief, 
and  that  is  a  rather  pretty  little  temple  of 
diueic  model,  with  a  bust  of  the  once 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  future  Adonis,  on  the 
topj  and  within  the  well-known  efi^'of  a 
fox  Aat  has  occupied  the  same  position  so 
long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  testify. 
All  round  is  a  light,  handsome  gallery, 
occupied  by  carriages  of  every  description 
sent  here  for  sale ;  while  one  side  of  the 
area  bel^w  is  fenced  off,  and  a  corner  is 
occupied  by  a  substantial  pulpit,  with  a 
sounding-board  overhead. 

It  is  somi^  way  past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  serious  feeling  of  the  moment  is  in- 
creased as  jou  see  an  attendant  horse- 
keeper  fleckmg  the  last  specks  bf  dust  from 
the  pulpit-desk,  while  a  clerk  careifully 
arranges  a  book  and  papers,  for  all  the 
world  as  in  a  Scotch  church  just  before 
the  minister  makes  his  appearance.  And 
before  the  great  clock  in  the  hall  shows  the 
half-hour,  a  mysterious  whisper  has  passed 
among  all  the  attehdants  —  quiet-lookine 
men  in  blue  cricketing  caps,  with  here  and 
there  one  with  a  whip,  used  for  cracking 
purposes  only,  like  the  little  guns  you  see 
on  board-ship  for  firing  salutea  But  one 
says  to  the  other,  '*Is  it  lock  up,  yetl" 
And  the  other  replies  cautiously:  ^'Not 
yet." 

But  the  word  is  passed  before  long, 
''  Lock  up,"  and  from  every  side  resounds 
the  slamming  of  doors,  and  turning  of  keys, 
while  those  who  have  been  taking  a  last 
lingering  look  at  their  fancies  hasten  forth 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  crowd  in  the  hall. 
One  lively  youth  has  lingered  too  long  and 
been  locked  in,  and  is  helped  out  through 
a  window.  And  while  our  attention  is 
engrossed  by  this  little  episode,  we  find 
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that  the  pnlpit  is  now  oocapied,  and 
that  business  has  commenced.  "Why, 
they've  got  the  two-year-old  out  to-day," 
observes  a  wheezy  voice  close  by,  for 
it  is  not  the  well-known  form  of  the 
chief  of  the  firm  that  meets  the  eye,  bat 
the  fresh,  yonthf ul  face  of  the  latest  of  the 
Tattersalls ;  the  Tattersall  of  the  future  he 
may  be  called,  who,  in  due  course,  may 
see  out  another  generation  of  sportsmen 
from  the  present ;  who  may  see  the  old 
faces  fade  away,  and  many  a  new  one  come 
to  the  front  ''Going,  going,  goneT' 
There  is  quite  a  melancholy  appropriate- 
ness about  the  words,  as  you  look  round  and 
think  what  changes  another  twenty  years 
will  make  in  the  composition  of  the  throng. 

But  up  and  down  goes  a  horse,  walking, 
or  rather  dancing,  upon  its  hind  legs ;  the 
biddings  go  on,  a  knowing-looking  dealer 
plunges  under  the  rails,  and  makes  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  animal's  mouth  in  spite  of 
its  evident  objection  to  the  ^process.  To 
the  outside  spectator  there  is  always  a 
degree  of  mystery  about  the  auctioneer. 
How  does  he  pick  up  the  bids  that  are 
conveyed  by  a  wink,  perhaps,  or  an  im- 
perceptible movement  of  the  chin,  by  some 
sign  anyhow  which  the  keenest  attention 
of  the  observer  fails  to  detect  But  young 
Mr.  Bichard  seems  to  take  to  it  all  as 
naturally  as  possible.  The  greatest  of  the 
auctioneers  rarely  indulge  in  eloquenpa  A 
country  practitioner  wiu  expend  as  much 
fire  about  an  old  frying-pan  as  Tattersall 
would  about  a  two  thousand  guinea  year- 
ling ;  but  there  is  a  manner  that  is  more 
eloquent  than  words,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
generalship  in  the  business  that  comes  out 
on  great  occasions. 

But  here  everything  is  sharp  and  de- 
cisive; the  hammer  comes  down  sharply 
upon  the  last  bidding.  "Another  turn," 
to  the  groom,  who  hangs  on  to  the  halter, 
and  flies  up  and  down  the  track,  while  by- 
standers recede  gracefully  from  the  horse's 
heels.  "  A  hundred  and  fifty — fifty-five — 
to  be  sold ;  and  sixty — ^against  you — sixty- 
five — any  advance — ^goiog,"  bang  I  And, 
by  this  time,  another  animal  is  prancing 
along  towards  the  rostrum,  when  the 
process  of  extracting  the  last  bid  and 
knocking  down,  metaphorically,  the  horse, 
is  gone  through  with  the  same  expedition. 
Meantime,  from  the  gallery  above,  the 
number  of  the  lot  has  been  shown  on  a 
large  placard,  dealers  mark  ofif  the  prices 
with  stumpy  pencils,  and  amateurs  criticise 
the  appearance  and  action  of  the  animid 
under  the  hammer. 


And  thus  the  sale  goes  on,  hour  after 
hour ;  and  before  nighSall  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  horse- 
flesh will  have  changed  owners,  and  to- 
morrow they  will  march  away  in  strings  to 
their  new  quarters — some  back  to  the 
shires  to  summer  pastures  and  lightsome 
frolics,  others  to  carry  youth  and  beauty 
in  the  parks,  others  again  as  coach-horses 
to  trundle  stately  old  dowagers  hither  and 
thither ;  while  here  and  there  one — a  good 
fencer  and  fast — Shaving  seen  its  best  days, 
will  be  consigned  to  the  shafts  of  arattlmg 
hansom,  and  so  end  its  career  upon  the 
arid  stones  of  this  London  wildemesa 


TO  A  THRUSH. 

How  I  do  envy  thee,  thou  small  brown  bird. 
That  sittest  on  the  slowlv  budding  sprav 
Of  yonder  tree,  and  all  the  pale  spring  day 
Puurest  tbv  song  abroad,  till  switt  upstiried 
The  other  birdB  sing  forth  their  merry  song. 
Singing  unheeding  or  of  pain  or  wrong, 

I  hear  thee  trilling  through  the  sweet  moist  air  I 

How  free  thy  music ;  how  it,  welling  out. 

Makes   the  world    vocal:   what  hast  thou    with 

doubt  ? 
What  knowest  thou  of  all  we  mortah  bear  ? 
Ah,  little  dost  thou  reck  of  sin  or  pain ; 
Nor  dost  thou  know  that  frost  must  come  again  ! 

Oh,  I  am  weighted  with  a  world  of  care ; 
I  cannot  sing  like  thee,  mute  am  I  sure  ! 
I  feel  all  that  thou  say'st,  but  must  endure 
In  silence,  for  I  may  not  take  my  share 
In  that  vast  stream  of  praise  that  is  outpoured 
When  sweet  spring  rises  up  to  greet  her  Lord. 

Teach  me  thy  secret,  happy  bird,  I  wait 
Expectantly  to  listen  for  the  charm. 
That  keeps  thee  ignorant  of  sin  and  harm. 
And  those  fierce  joys  that  make  the  sufiPerer  great. 
That  crown  bim  in  the  presence  of  the  earth, 
That  hul  him  conqueror  o'er  the  ills  of  birth. 

What,  wilt  thou  not  confide  in  me  to-night  ? 
See  how  the  wan  moon  creeps  above  the  firs. 
While  in  the  topmost  boughs  a  sad  song  stirs. 
Too  sad,  too  sweet,  to  greet  her  beauty  bright. 
Then  art  thou  silent  as  the  night  glides  by, 
Drawing  her  garments  o'er  the  saBfron  sky. 

I  cannot  sing,  for  oh  I  my  heart  is  sore ; 
Thou  hast  no  heart,  dear  bird,  so  thou  can*8t  sing. 
Thou  hast  no  past,  no  future  that  may  bring 
Some  deadl^r  dart  to  pierce  thee  to  the  core ; 
Thou  livest  in  the  present's  fair  blue  sky. 
That  is  thy  secret  shared  by  none,  save  1. 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

DORSET. 

An  isolated,  half-amphibious  popolation 
long  inhabited  the  coast  of  Dorset^  fiaher- 
men  who  fished  mostly  for  kegs  of  spirits 
and  cases  of  lace  and  tobacco.  The  aandr 
banks  and  intricate  channels  of  Poole 
Harbour — ^its  inlets  and  creeks  bordered 
hj  a  wild  and  desolate  country — ^gave  the 
district  roundabout  a  preeminent  position 
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ia  the  annals  of  Bmuggliug.  Here  was 
effected  the  crowningexploit^  perhaps,  of 
the  comrades  of  Will  Watch  of  ballad  fame, 
when  they  broke  open  the  castom-house 
of  Poole  and  rescaed  a  comrade  and  his 
forfeited  chests  of  tea.  In  this  exploit 
the  men  of  Poole  were  assisted  by  the 
smugglers  of  Sussex;  the  famous  Hawk- 
hurst  gang  marched  across  Hampshire  to 
join  in  the  enterprise,  and  many  of  both 
counties  afterwards  paid  the  penalty,  and 
were  hung  in  chains  up  and  down  the 
country  roads. 

In  earlier  times,  before  a  war  of  tariffs 

began,  a  more  legitimate  trade  enriched 

the  burghers  of  Poole.    With  Bouen  and 

the  Seine  a  brisk  commerce   had    been 

carried  on  from  the  earliest  times,  and 

Wareham,  higher  up  the  estuary,  shared  in 

the  prosperity  it  brought    In  the  mouth 

of  the  harbour---or  gulf,  it  might  more 

properly  be  called — of  Poole,  lies  Branksea 

Island,  with  an  Elizabethan  castle  built  to 

protect  the  port  when    Spaniards   were 

cruising  about  the  narrow  seas,  and  the 

island,  with  its  rich  deposits  of  potter's  and 

other  clays,  became  the  scene  of  a  modem 

romance,  when  Colonel  Waugh  essayed  to 

turn  its  clays  into  gold,  and  flourished  for 

a  time  as  a  fairy  pnnce  of  finance. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  is 
formed  by  the  great  island  or  peninsula  of 
Porbeck,  with  its  ancient  population  of 
quarrymen.  A  chain  of  hiUs  cuts  off  an 
isolated  tract  to  the  south,  and  in  the 
centre  oC  this  range,  the  ancient  porfe 
Gate,  where  the  old  highway  winds 
through  a  gap  among  the  hills,  stands  the 
once  famous  fortress  of  Gorfe  Castle. 

A  sinister  history  has  this  ancient  castle, 
a  royal  seat  of  the  West  Saxon  kings, 
whose  earliest  written  record  is  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  978.  In 
this  year  King  Inward  was  slain  at  even- 
tide at  Corfe  Gate.  Ancient  as  is  the 
record,  the  story  with  this  tragic  ending 
might  form  the  groundwork  of  a  modem 
romanca 

Among  the  hills  of  Devon  lived  a  fair, 

golden-haired  girl,  Elfrida,  the  daughter  of 

Ordgar,  the  Earl  of  that  ilk.    She  was  the 

beauty  of  the  country  round — fair  as  an 

angel,  with  the  ambition  and  the  passions 

of   another  kind  of  being.     King  Edgar 

heard     a    report     of    her    beauty,    and 

sent     a    favourite    thane,    Athelwold,    to 

judge   if  the  damsel  was  indeed  so   fair 

SL9    fame   had   painted   her.     Athelwold, 

on    first   sight  of  Elfrida,  was  fairly  en- 

tliralled  by  her  charms ;  he  was  determined 


to  win  her  for  himself,  and  sent  to  his 
King  a  slighting  report  of  her  person. 
In  the  meantime,  Athelwold's  wooing 
speeded  well  The  damsel  had  seen  no 
better  or  nobler  suitor,  and  so  married  him, 
looking  forward  toleavingthe  wilds  of  Devon 
for  the  gayer,  brighter  scenes  at  the  King's 
court,  which  her  husband's  position  should 
open  to  her.  But  great  was  the  young 
bride's  disgust  when  she  found  that  her 
husband  kept  her  secluded  in  the  country, 
and  refused  to  take  her  to  the  King's  court 
Envious  tongues  soon  retailed  to  her  the 
real  motive  of  the  seclusion  in  which  she 
was  kept  She  found  means  to  evade  the 
watch  her  husband  had  set  upon  her,  and 
presented  herself  before  the  King  in  all 
the  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

King  Edgar,  impassioned  at  the  sight, 
eagerly  demanded  the  name  and  quality  of 
the  beautiful  creature.  The  truth  was 
soon  told,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  Athel- 
wold was  revealed.  No  stronger  tie  could 
bind  men  together  than  that  of  king  and 
thegn ;  companions  in  hall  and  in  battle, 
one  to  lead,  the  other  to  folio  vf  or  die  in 
fellowship ;  and  to  betray  his  lord  was  a 
crime  that  only  death  could  expiate  in  an 
unworthv  thegn.  People  did  not  ask  how 
Athelwold  died ;  enough  that  the  end  came 
quickly,  and  Elfrida  was  a  widow,  soon  in 
royal  robes  to  share  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  the  Angles.  Presently  a  son  was 
born  to  the  unhallowed  nuptials,  and  wiih 
that  the  woman's  ambition  began  to  stir 
agaia  It  troubled  her  to  think  that  not 
her  boy,  the  lovely  child  Ethelred,  but  the 
King's  eldest  son,  Edward,  of  an  earlier 
marriage,  would  nde  at  her  husband's 
death.  When  her  boy  was  six  years  old 
the  King  died,  and  Edward,  who  was  only 
twelve,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
Elfrida  full  of  bitterness  retired  with  her 
boy  to  the  royal  seat  of  Corfe  Gata 

Some  four  years  after  the  young  King 
was  at  Wareham,  and  hunting  through  all 
the  country  round  about  One  evening  the 
chase  had  led  him  far,  and  he  had  out- 
ridden all  his  attendants,  when  he  came  to 
a  pleasant  house  among  the  hills,  which 
he  recognised  as  the  dwelling  of  his  step- 
mother and  of  the  little  brother  whom  he 
dearly  loved.  The  whole  household  was 
in  commotion  at  the  appearance  of  the 
King.  Elfrida  came  forward  to  welcome 
him,  bringing  with  her  the  special  cup  with 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  welcome  the 
coming  as  well  as  to  speed  the  parting 
guest  As  he  stooped  to  drink,  the  idea 
flashed  upon  the  fateful  Queen  that  here 
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was  the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  long 
waited,  ana  with  a  di^er  she  struck  her 
guest  to  the  heart.  The  King  galloped 
off,  but  fell  from  his  saddle,  and  was 
dragged  by  his  golden  stirrup  till  life  was 
gone.  It  is  said  that  when  Elfrida  brought 
the  news  to  her  son  that  his  brother  was 
dead,  and  he  now  King  of  England,  the 
boy  wailed  so  bitterly  the  loss  of  his 
brother  that  the  Queen  in  her  rage  seized 
a  wax-taper  from  the  altar  of  her  chapel, 
and  belaboured  him  with  it  so  lustily  that 
he  was  left  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Edward's  body,  hidden  in  a  humble 
cottage,  was  afterwards  buried  in  great 
pomp  at  Shaftesbury,  and  by  the  popular 
voice  he  was  recognised  as  saint  and  martyr, 
and  the  parish  church  of  Corfe,  as  well  as 
other  ancient  Saxon  churches,  was  dedicated 
to  his  honour.  The  Queen,  pursued  by 
general  execration,  hid  her  beauty  and  her 
crimes  within  the  walls  of  a  nunnery,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  penance. 

The  history  of  the  Norman  castle  that  was 
built  soon  after  the  Conquest  on  the  site  of 
the  Saxon  villa,  is  of  the  same  gloomy 
order.  It  was  used  chiefly  as  a  state  prison 
— a  living  tomb  for  the  subjects  of  royal 
suspicion.  Here  was  prisoner  for  a  tune 
Bobert  of  Normandy,  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother.  A  century  later,  Eleanor, 
the  Damsel  of  Bretagne,  the  sister  of  Prince 
Arthur,  was  here  immured  by  her  uncle 
John.  A  true  ogre's  castle  this,  with  im- 
prisoned damsels  pining  for  a  deliverer  who 
never  came ;  with  dungeons  dark  and  foul, 
where  unhappy  captive  knights  were  left  to 
die  of  slow  starvation.  Twenty-two  knights 
captured  at  Mirabeau  with  Arthur  and 
Eleanor  were,  according  to  the  chronicles, 
starved  to  death  at  Corfe,  and  the  recent 
historian  of  the  castle,  Mr.  Thomas  Bond, 
has  drawn  strong  confirmation  of  this 
terrible  story  in  the  King's  written 
instructions  to  his  constable,  who,  in  regard 
to  these  prisoners,  was  to  follow  the 
verbal  directions  of  the  King's  messengers. 
Here,  too,  was  hidden  the  King's  treasure, 
and  the  royal  crown,  and  jewels,  which  he 
was  presently  to  lay  down  with  his  life 
among  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

Here,  too,  was  enacted  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  gloomy  pageants  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  King  Edward 
the  Second  had  been  held  a  prisoner  here 
for  a  time  before  his  murder  at  Berkeley 
Castle,  and  in  the  mystery  that  surrounded 
the  King's  death,  it  was  whispered  that  he 
was  not  reaUy  dead,  but  kept  still  in  close 
captivity  at  Corfe.  The  late  Kmg'a  brother. 


Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  heard  the  rumour, 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Queen 
Isabel  and  her  favourite,  Mortimer,  would 
gladly  have  believed  the  rumour  trua  And 
this  gave  occasion  to  a  plot  which  was  soon 
prepared  for  his  destruction. 

In  order  to  give  semblance  to  the  report 
of  the  King's  captivity,  shows  and  mask- 
ings  were  got  up,  **  with  dancing  upon  the 
towers  and  walls  of  the  castle,  which  being 
perceived  by  the  people  of  the  country,  it 
was  thought  there  was  some  great  King 
residing  in  the  fortress,  for  whom  these 
shows  were  provided."  Upon  hearing  of  I 
this,  the  Earl  proceeded  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  finding  ftdl  confirmation  of  these 
things,  among  the  inhabitants  round  about, 
he  sent  a  certain  friar  to  find  out  the  truth. 
Tlie  friar,  i^ter  many  pretended  difficulties, 
gained  admittance  to  the  castle,  and  was 
brought  into  the  great  hall,  where  he  was 
shown  "  a  person  sitting  royally  at  supper, 
who  with  great  majesty  counterfeited  the 
King/'  Upon  the  report  of  hb  emissary, 
the  JSarl  himself  rode  to  the  castle,  and 
demanded  an  interview  with  his  brother, 
the  King.  The  constable  of  the  castle,  not 
denying  that  the  King  was  there^  refused 
to  permit  an  interview,  but  offered  to  take 
charge  of  a  letter.  The  Earl  fell  blindly 
into  the  trap  so  cunningly  laid,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  supposed  King,  which  was 
at  once  shown  to  the  Queen  and  the  young 
King.  Thereupon  the  Earl  was  arraigned 
before  the  Parliament  at  Winchester,  when 
his  own  letter  was  produced.  •  He  was 
condemned  of  high  treason  and  beheaded 
at  Winchester  before  the  castle  gate,  and 
it  is  said  that  so  strong  was  the  feeling  in 
his  favour  that  no  one  could  be  found  to 

Earform  the  office  of  executioner,  and  the 
arl  waited  at  the  castle  gate  from  noon 
till  nearly  night,  when  some  poor  wretch 
was  found  to  do  the  office. 

All  this  and  many  other  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  estate  of  a  royal  castle  in  the 
olden  time  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bond's 
recent  and  excellent  history.  But  here 
there  is  only  space  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
subsequent  chronicles  of  the  castle,  which 
is  still  a  noble  ruin,  although  it  suflfered 
much  from  the  effects  of  gunpowder  used 
to  demolish  it  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  castle  remained  in  royal  hands,  witli 
its  Constable  generally  a  nobleman  of  dis- 
tinction, till  Uenry  the  Seventh  granted  i^ 
to  his  mother,  the  famous  Countess  of 
Richmond  and  Derby.  Years  after  her 
death  King  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  tbe 
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castle  to  his  natural  son,  Henry  Dake  of 
Richmond,  who  did  not  long  survive  the 
gift    Nor  was  the  next  grantee,  the  Doke 
of  Somerset,  in  the  following  reign,  more 
fortanate,  who  soon  fell  beneath  the  heads- 
man's axe.    But  if  there  was  an  evil  spell 
upon  the  castle,  it  was  broken  by  Elizabeth, 
who,  mindful,  perhaps,  that  where  money 
passes,  the  ill-luck  of  a  gift  is  avoided,  sold  the 
wholeestate  to  her  favourite,  SirChristopher 
Hatton,  the  dancing  Lord  Keeper ;  but  as 
he  had  bought  more  estates  than  he  could 
pay  for,  the  castle  was  sold  again,  first  to 
the  Cokes  and  then  to  Sir  John  Binkes, 
Chief  Justice,  in  whose  descendants  it  still 
remains.      Lady  Bankes  made   a  famous 
defence  of  the  castle  for  the  King  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  and  after  that  the  fortifications 
were  demolished   by  gunpowder,  as  has 
already  been  told. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  Norman  walls 
still  exist  the  remains  of  a  much  earlier 
building,  perhaps  the  very  chapel  of  St. 
Aldhelm,  which  witnessed  the  orisons  of 
the  perfidious  Saxon  Qaeen.    St.  Aldhelm, 
it  may  be  noted,  was  the  first  bishop  of 
the  see,  which  was  formerly  placed  at  Sher- 
borne, and  afterwards  became  the  see  of 
Salisbury ;  and  he  has  given  his  name  to 
the  headland  which,  by  a  very  easy  tran- 
sition, has   come   to    be  more  generally 
known  as  St  Alban's. 

At  Swanage,  too,  there  is  an  ancient 
church,  with  a  tower  of  still  greater 
antiquity.  Indeed,  the  whole  district  of 
Parbeck  has  an  old-world  flavour  about 
it;  and  the  customs  and  laws  of  its 
quarriera,  whose  place  of  meeting  is  the 
green  of  Corfe  Castle,  are  full  of  interest 
as  survivals  of  earlier  days. 

Following  the  coast,  Lulworth  Cove  is 
the  next  opening  on  the  iron-bound  coast, 
with  its  castle  of  the  sixteenth  and  later 
centuries  overlooking  the  sea,  long  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  family  of  Weld; 
and  there  is  little  to  break  the  long  line  of 
cliffy  till  we  come  to  Weymouth,  with  its 
long  esplanade  and  the  memory  of  the 
more  recent  royalties  who  brought  the  place 
into  fashion. 

As  for  the  ancient  records  of  Weymouth 
we  may  consult  Coker,  whose  ancient  survey 
throws  some  light  upon  the  matter.  Coker 
does  not  blame  the  men  of  Weymouth  for 
helping  their  King  Edward  the  Third  «  with 
fifteen  ships  and  two  hundred  and  sixby- 
three  mariners  to  besiege  Callice,"  as  the 
French,  "both  then  and  many  times 
sithence  have  essayed  to  bum  their  town 
and  destroy  the  inhabitants."    Coker  also  | 


reports  "these  townes,''  Weymouth  and 
Melcome  Regis,  that  are  separated  by  the 
harbour,  and  were  long  at  feud  and  enmity, 
"  now  gaine  well  by  traffique  with  New- 
foundland, where  they  have  eighty  sayle  of 
ships  and  barkes ;  as  also  a  nearer  cutt  with 
France,  opposite  to  them,  whence  they 
return  laden  with  wines,  cloath,  and  divers 
other  useful  commodities."  But  Weymouth, 
having  lost  the  Newfoundland  trade,  while 
the  French  traffic  had  also  declined,  had 
sunk  to  a  mere  fishing-town,  when  it  was 
taken  up  by  royalty  in  1789.  Some  of  its 
French  trade  it  has  recovered  through  the 
steamers  of  the  Great  Western  RaUway ; 
and  it  is  also  the  depot  of  a  considerable 
trade  with  Jersey  in  early  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  is  often  busy  enough  in  the 
new-potato  season,  when  steamers  are  ply- 
ing to  and  fro,  freighted  with  innumerable 
small  barrels,  which  visit  in  turn,  perhaps, 
all  the  great  vegetable  markets  of  the 
country. 

Prom  Weymouth  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
with  its  quarries  and  convicts,  stretches  far 
out  into  the  sea,  almost  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  that  wonderful  natural  cause- 
way of  loose  pebbles  known  as  Chesil 
Bank,  which  continues  along  the  coast  like 
a  barrier-reef  for  ten  miles  or  so,  enclosing 
a  strip  of  salt  water  that  is  always  smooth 
and  untroubled.  And  all  along  the  coast 
there  is  no  opening  or  shelter  tUl  we  come 
to  Bridport,  a  town  that  owes  its  popularity 
to  the  manufacture  of  nets  and  cordage, 
for  which  it  was  famous  even  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  ordered  that  all  the 
tackling  for  his  ships  should  be  there  pur- 
chased. Just  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire 
we  come  to  another  ancient  port,  almost 
unique  among  harbours,  as  it  is  formed  by 
no  river  or  tidal-creek,  but  has  for  its  onl^ 
protection  a  natural  breakwater — origi- 
nally of  loose  cobbles  or  round  stones,  but 
now  strengthened  by  art,  and  forming  a 
solid  mass  of  masonry.  The  town  clusters 
along  the  sides  of  a  romantic  combe,  the 
first  of  the  rugged  little  west-country  coast 
towns,  the  homes  of  the  brave  adven- 
turous seamen  who  explored  a  new  world 
under  Raleigh,  or  fought  the  Spaniards 
under  Hawkins  and  Drake,  or  roved  and 
plundered  among  the  islands  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  Off  the  coast  just  here  began  the 
running  fight  wiUi  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had 
fought  for  their  Qaeen  against  Pope  and 
Spaniard  banded  themselves  together  half 
a  century  later  to  defend  their  town  against 
King  Charles.    In  the  long  and  desperate 
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Biege  of  Lyme  the  Boyalists  were  at  last 
beaten  off. 

There  were  many  yet  living  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  defence  of  their  town, 
to  welcome  the  little  flotOla  that  found 
shelter  within  the  cobb,  the  three  ships  of 
the  Dake  of  Monmouth  which  had  been 
nineteen  days  at  sea  from  Flushing,  having 
escaped  the  King's  fleet  and  the  perils  of  a 
stormy  voyage.  The  Duke  set  up  his 
standard  in  the  little  market-place  of  Lyme, 
and  the  peasantry  and  townsfolk  flocked 
to  it  from  far  and  near  once  more  to  fight 
against  Popery  and  prelacy,  and  the  Duke 
presently  marched  on  towards  fatal  Sedge- 
moor  with  near  four  thousand  men.  Soon 
followed  the  bloody  assize,  and  the  gallows 
was  erected  at  Lyme,  and  a  terrible  execu- 
tion followed.  Among  the  victims  was 
William  Hewbury  of  London,  Lieutenant 
of  Foot,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Turkey 
merchant  of  the  city,  and  the  grandson  of 
one  Mr.  Kyffin,  of  an  eminent  Noncon- 
formist family.  His  brother  Benjamin, 
who  had  also  joined  the  Duke,  was  exe- 
cuted at  Taunton.  Their  sister  Hannah 
strove  to  save  them  by  an  appeal  to  the 
King's  mercy.  Lord  Churchill,  the  future 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  her  admission  to  the  Soyal  presence, 
but  gave  her  no  hope  of  success.  ''  That 
marble,"  he  said,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  royal  antechamber,  ''  is 
as  capable  of  feeling  as  the  King's  heart" 

Soon,  however,  the  King's  heart  was 
wrung  by  his  own  misfortunes,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  conciliate  the  citizens  of  London, 
he  was  advised  to  secure  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Kyffin  as  one  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  and  the  most  influential  among  the 
dissenting  sects.  Mr.  Kyffin  sadly  replied 
to  the  Eling's  condescending  words  that  he 
had  long  since  withdrawn  from  worldly 
affairs ;  and,  moreover,  he  continued  in  a 
voice  broken  with  emotion,  "  the  death  of 
my  grandsons  gave  a  wound  to  my  heart 
which  is  still  bleeding,  and  will  never  close 
but  in  the  grave."  The  King,  it  is  said, 
turned  pale— -livid,  we  may  fancy — as  when 
the  mud-stained  messenger  brought  the 
news  of  the  landing  at  Torbay,  and  he 
seemed  at  once  to  realise  how  hopeless 
were  his  efforts. 

Yet  another  episode  connected  with 
Monmouth's  rebellion  may  be  told  in 
this  connection,  although  the  scene  is  on 
the  extreme  border  of  the  county  towards 
Hampshire.  Here,  at  Shags  Heath,  in  a 
wood  surrounded  by  a  wild  and  desolate 
country,  Monmouth,  a  fugitive  from  the 
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field  of  Sedgemoor,  hid  himself  from  the 
soldiers  who  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  country  in  his  pursuit     A  farmer,  who 
had  seen  the  fugitive  enter  the  enclosure, 
gave  information  to  the  soldiers,  and  the 
country-people  afterwards  loved  to  tell  how 
from  that  time  nothing  ever  prospered 
with  the  informer,  who  sank  with  hi& 
family  into  the  rank  of  paupers.     And 
here  the  spoilt  child  of  the  Court,  the 
petted  cayalier  of  the  rank  and  beauty  of 
the  period,  was  found  grovelling  in  the 
mud  of  a  tangled  ditch,  while  the  soldier 
who  captured  him  and  who  had  seen  him 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  former  days, 
burst  into  tears  at  the  sight,  and  besought 
his  forgiveness. 

Thus  far  our  chronicle  has  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  country  about  the  sea- 
coast^  and  perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  the  | 
county  is  centred  there,  as  the  open  downs 
of  Dorset,  with  their  scanty  population, 
have  not  hitherto  supplied  much  interesting 
material  for  the  local  historian.     Chief  over 
the  chalk  country  is  Dorchester,  an  interest- 
ing little  town,  and  very  ancient  settlement 
The  shaded  walks  that  border  the  town  are 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  Boman  walls,  and 
all  its  inhabitants  twice  told  might  be 
contained  in  the  amphitheatre,  hewn  out  of 
the  hill-side,  where  once  gladiators  may 
have    fought,    "butchered     to    make   a 
Boman  holiday."    An  English  holiday  of 
equally  barbarous  character  was  afforded 
early  in  the  last  century  by  the  burning 
of  one  Mary  Channing,  just   previously 
executed  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
a  crime  then  regarded  in  the  light  of  petty 
treason,  and  as  worthy  to  be  marked  with 
extreme  punishment     Some  ten  thousand 
beholders  are  said  to  have  found  room  to 
witness  the  gruesome  sight  from  the  sloping 
banka     The  ancient  British  city  probably 
had  its  site  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the 
present  town,  where  is  Maiden  Castle  — 
tallest  and  strongest  of  all  the   maidens 
scattered   up  and    down    the    land  —  an 
enormous  earthwork,  surrounded  by  treble 
ditches  and  ramparts  of  prodigious  size  and 
depth.     This  was  probably  the  Dinaa-fawr, 
or  big  fortress,  of  the  Britons,  while  the 
Bomans  modified  the  name,  with  leas  dis- 
guise than  their  wont,  to  Durnovaria. 

And  a  town  of  some  kind  has  here  dung 
to  existence  with  great  tenacity  ever  mce 
those  old-world  times.  In  Domesday  it  is 
recorded  that  a  hundred  houses  lay  waste, 
long  ago  demolished  by  the  Danes.  And 
fire  has  done  its  work  many  times  since  to 
destroy  any  relics  of  the  past,  althongh 
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Boman  coins  are  often  picked  np  in  the 
Doighboarhood  and  are  caUedDom-penniecL 
Old  Icknield  Way,  too,  passes  through 
Dorchester,  entering  the  town  by  the  north 
side  of  St  Peter's,  by  Trinity  Church,  and 
porsamg  its  course  along  the  ridge  to  the 
westward.  It  may  often  be  traced  where 
all  other  track  is  lost  by  the  boundaries  of 
hundreds  and  parishes,  and  worthy  Dr. 
Stakely  followed  it  a  century  or  more 
ago  from  Caistor,  in  Norfolk,  and  through 
all  the  intervening  counties  right  into 
*  Dorset 

As  for  the  more  modem  Boman  roads 
I    their  trace  is  followed  almost  exactly  by 
the  present  highways,  which  correspond 
with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
Following  that  to  the  northwards,  we  come 
to  Cerne  Abbas — whose  ancient  abbey  has 
left  some  small  but  interesting  remains — 
where  Margaret  of  Anjou  rested  for  a  night 
on  her  way  to  defeat  and  ruin  at  Tewkes- 
bury.  Above  the  town  rises  a  steep  chalk- 
hill,  crowned  by  an  entrenchment,  on  the 
declivity  of  which  is,  or  was,  a  gigantic 
figure    cut   out    of   the    turf,   after   the 
White  Horse  example,  representing  a  man 
holdbg  a  club.      Tradition   makes   this 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  a  giant^ 
who,  having  wasted  Blackmore  Yale,  and 
gorged  himself  with  slaughtered    sheep, 
here  disposed  himself  for  an  after-dinner 
nap,  and  was,  like  Gulliver,  pinioned  to  the 
earth,  and  finally  put  to  death  by  the  en- 
raged peasants,  who  traced  his  dimensions 
on  the  sod  for  the  information  of  posterity. 
Farther  to  the  north  is  Sherborne,  with 
its    fine    minster    church,  where   once  a 
bishop  had  his  seat;  and  Sherborne  Lodge, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle— the 
castle  built  by  Stephen,  and  demolished  by 
CromwelL    It  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
strongholds  tiiat  held  out  for  the  Kiug 
•ia   the  west  country,  and  when  Fairfax 
finally    compelled    it    to    surrender,    a 
nameroos  company  of  officers  were  captured 
and    a  quantity  of  warlike  store&     The 
earlier  history  of  the  castle  and  domain  is 
not    without  interest     Osmond,  Earl  of 
Dorset  and  Lord  of  Sherborne,  one  of  the 
Conqaeror's  favourite  chiefs,  repenting  his 
deeds  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  embraced  a 
religious  life,  and  became  Bishop  of  Sarum. 
He  endowed  the  see  with  the  castle  and 
estate  of  Sherborne,  annexing  to  the  gift  a 
earse,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next, 
upon    any  who  should   take  them  from 
the    Ohurch.      The  Crown,  however,  got 
hold   of  the  domain,   and  granted  it  to 
various  nobles,  with  the  curse  annexed,  it 


seems,  for  they  all  came  to  a  bad  end.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  granted  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  built  the  centrd 
portion  of  the  lodge,  but  to  whom  it  brought 
the  customary  bad  luck.  When  Raleigh  was 
attainted  the  estate  fell  to  the  Grown, 
although  Raleigh  had  a  son,  for  whom  his 
mother  pleaded  in  vain.  ''  I  maun  hae  it  for 
Carr,"  was  the  King's  invariable  reply, 
meaning  for  his  worthless  favourite.  But 
Prince  Henry  interfered,  and  procured  a 
grant  to  himself,  intending,  it  is  said, 
to  transfer  it  to  the  Raleigh  family. 
And  here  again  the  curse  was  seen  at 
work,  for  Henry  died  soon  after,  an 
event  fraught  with  fateful  issues  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  Carr  got  the  estate,  at 
last,  and  we  know  what  became  of  him. 
On  his  attainder  the  estate  was  begged 
by  Sir  John  Digby,  who  broke  the 
charm  by  paying  a  round  sum  to  Prince 
Charles  for  secure  possession.  Young 
Carew  Raleigh  had  made  several  attempts 
to  move  the  King  in  his  favour.  Once 
he  was  introduced  at  court,  when  James 
roughly  told  him :  *<  Begone  !  the  lad  is  the 
ghost  of  his  father!"  When  Charles  the 
First  came  to  the  throne  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  reinstate  young  Raleigh, 
but  there  was  that  retaining  fee  in  the  way 
which  it  was  not  convenient  to  refund,  and 
so  the  youth  was  compelled  to  assign  hiB 
rights  for  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  a 
year.  All  which  history  shows  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  receive  presents  of 
castles  and  lands  without  full  knowled^ 
of  the  disabilities  attaching  to  them,  m 
the  way  of  unexpired  curses  and  unsatisfied 
ghosts. 

Attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Sherborne 
is  a  fine  old  grammar-school,  and  a  hospital 
still  more  ancient^  dedicated  to  St  Augus- 
tine, for  poor  old  men  and  women.  The 
old  bedesmen  here  were  the  last  in  this 
country  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  old  heathen  festival  of  Midsummer, 
watching  aU  night  on  St  John's  Eve,  while 
a  garland  was  hung  up  on  the  door  as  an 
ofiering  to  the  presiding  deity. 

It  may  be  noticed  how  many  of  these 
minster  towns  there  are  in  the  county, 
generally  with  a  noble  church  or  the  re- 
mains of  one,  suggesting  that  perhaps  the 
church  was  built  without  any  reference  to 
the  size  of  the  settlement  about  it; 
although  the  sight  of  grand  old  churches 
in  the  midst  of  a  sparse  and  decreasing 
population  has  led  many  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  large  agricultural  population 
which  has  now  vanished  from  the  soil 
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Conspicaoofi  among  the  minster  towns 
is  Wimborne,  whose  fine  old  church  is  re- 
markable for  its  arrangement  of  a  central 
tower,  with  a  single  western  tower.  Here 
lies  Ethelred,  the  unready  king,  whom  we 
have  seen  beaten  by  his  mother  with  a  wax- 
candle  at  Corfe  Castle.  Here  is  a  fine 
monument  in  Purbeck  marble,  with 
alabaster  effigies  of  John  Beaufort,  the 
grandson  of  old  Gaunt,  and  his  wife,  the 
parents  of  Margaret  of  Richmond,  the 
clever  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  John 
Beaufort  was  constable  of  Corie  Castle,  and 
lived  there,  no  doubt,  in  some  state,  till  he 
was  carried  to  his  last  rest  at  Wimborne. 

From  WimbomOy  a  pleasant  way  by  the 
river  Stour  leads  to  Blandford  Forum, 
where  mediaaval  memories  are  exchanged 
for  a  comparatively  modem  aspect  that 
reminds  one  somehow  of  Marylebone.  The 
church  is  Grecian,  the  houses  are  of  the 
Hanoverian  type ;  all  is  brisk,  dean,  and 
modern.  The  high-street  ends  in  a  green 
and  pleasant  park,  and  when  you  are  told 
that  the  park  is  called  Bryanstone,  and 
that  the  proprietor  is  Lord  Portman,  the 
metropolitan  suggestions  seem  accounted 
for  and  intensified  by  the  familiar  names. 

If  you  ask  the  reason  of  all  this  newness, 
the  answer  is,  the  great  fire  of  1731,  when 
all  houses  were  burnt  except  forty,  and  as 
this  was  the  fifth  great  fire  within  a  couple 
of  centuries,  there  is  little  wonder  at  the 
scanty  crop  of  antiquities.  Fire  seems  to 
be  the  common  and  remorseless  enemy 
of  all  the  towns  in  Dorset  Thatched 
roofs  and  scarcity  of  water-supply  may 
account  for  the  destructiveness  of  these 
formerly  frequent  fires,  but  there  is  still  an 
element  of  unaccountableneas  in  the  matter 
which  we  must  leave  for  others  to  explain. 

Following  rail  and  highway,  Sturnunster 
indicates  the  higher  course  of  the  river 
with  some  scattered  ruins  of  a  small  castle 
that  has  left  no  mark  in  history,  while 
another  road,  curiously  winding,  leads  to 
Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
hill-towns,  occupying  the  crest  of  a  chalk- 
ridge— a  favourite  position  for  an  ancient 
British  town,  but  disliked  by  the  Saxon 
race,  who  prefer  for  their  habitations  a 
river-valley.  Thus  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  likelihood  about  its  ancient  history, 
and  if  Julius  Csesar  were  not  a  former 
inhabitant,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  his  successors  visited  it  So  that  when 
King  Alfred  rebuilt  it,  after  devastation  by 
the  Danes,  the  town  had  already  a  history 
of  its  own.  But  ill  situated  for  a  commercial 
town,  Shaftesbury,  which  had  three  mints 


in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
twelve  churches  at  the  Domesday  Survey, 
dwindled  considerably  when  its  monasteiy 
was  suppressed  and  its  ancient  ho&pitaU 
turned  to  secular  uses. 

With  this  we  cross  a  somewhat  wild  and 
rolling  country  to  Cranbome,  that  gave  its 
name  to  the  ancient  chase,  which  has  left 
some  pleasant  patches  of  woodland  scenery. 
And  here  we  are  almost  within  reach  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  of  a  district  already 
explored. 

A  VERY  ORDINARY  STORY. 

CHAPTER  L 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close;  it  had 
been  a  bright  afternoon,  with  sudden  goats 
of  wind  which  had  blown  the  March  dost 
with  a  fierce  purifying  breath  up  and  down 
the  London  streets.    It  had  failed,  how- 
ever, to  improve  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
Underground  Railway,  through  which  a 
crowd  of  busv  folk  was  hurrying  westward. 
The  first  ana  second  class  carriages  were 
full,  but  the  third-class  were  overflowing— 
fiixteen  persons  being  jammed  into  a  com- 
partment intended  to  hold  ten,  none  of  the 
ten  being  supplied  with    a  very  liberal 
allowance  of  space  to  start  with.    The  in- 
convenience and  crowding  were  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  nLost  of  the 
travellers  carried  packages  in  their  hands 
or  under  their  arms;  the  workmen  had 
their  bags  of  tools,  a  couple  of  errand-boys 
had  baskets  of  cumbrous  and  inconvenient 
shape ;  and  one  man  had  a  long  piece  oi 
metal  tubing,  which  declined  altogether  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  ezigenciea  of  the 
situation.     The  marvel    as    to    how  the 
passengers  had  ever    stowed    themselves 
away  faded  into  insignificance  before  the 
puzzling  question — how  thef  were  to  get 
out  at  their  respective  stations,  unless  they  , 
had  adopted  Uie  precaution  of  arranging 
themselves  in  the  rightorder  for  descenmng. 
At  every  stoppage  there  was  a  coneiderable 
amount  of  scuffling  and  pushing,  all  canied 
on  in  a  good-tempered,  althougli  hurried 
fashion*     The    conduct   of    most   of  the 
passengers  was  characterised  by  an  easy 
amiability    and    eagerness    to     help    one 
another.      It  is    astonishing     with    what 
patience  people  will  bear  the   serious  in- 
conveniences which  occur  daily,  whilst  they 
resent  fiercely  those  occasional  ones  which 
are  comparatively  trifling. 

The  one  exception  to  the  general  good- 
humour  was  to  be  found  in  a  work- 
man who  was  half  asleep  during  the  first 
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part  of  the  joamey,  but  awoke  just  as  the 
train  rushed  oat  of  the  tonnel  into  the 
open  air  by  the  Edgware  Road  station. 

"  Now  what  I  say  is/'  he  remarked  with 
an  emphasis  in  astounding  contrast  with 
his  previous  listless  disregard  of  all  external 
circamBtanee — "Now  what  I  say  is  they 
are  all  a  set  of  confounded  fools  1 " 

The  remark  was  addressed  to  no  one  in 
particular,  and  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
answer  it ;  the  speaker  therefore  repeated 
the  assertion  with  redoubled  vigour. 

The  compartment  was  now  compara* 
tively  empty,  that  is  to  say,  it  only  con- 
tained the  number  of  passengers  for  whose 
acconmiodation  it  had  been  built,  and  the 
speaker  had,  therefore,  room  to  sway  his 
body  forwaids  in  a  half-stupid,  half-pug- 
nacious way,  as  if  seeking  for  an  opponent 
With  the  cunning  of  a  clouded  intellect 
he  fixed  upon  the  only  fellow-traveller 
who  could  really  be  annoyed  by  his  atten- 
tions. A  slim,  pale  girl,  nearly  opposite  to 
him,  coloured  up  suddenly  as  he  paused  in 
his  half-tipsy  survey  of  the  carriage  and 
addressed  her  solemnly : 

*'  I  should  be  very  glad,  miss,  to  hear 
your  opinion  on  politics.  In  mv 'pinion 
they  are  all  confounded  fools.  What  do 
you  say  t    You've  got  a  sensible  face." 

The  girl  did  not  answer  for  a  moment, 
and  then  muttered  something  which 
sounded  like  "  I  don't  know." 

*<  Don't  know,"  repeated  the  man  with 
indignant  emphasis.  '*  An  Englishwoman, 
and  don't  know  1  I  know,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  what  I  say  is,  that  the  rich  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay.  They  lead  easy  lives — they 
do — ^with  their  wines  and  fish-dinners ;  but 
fish  don't  keep  their  hair  from  turning 
white — ^that  it  don't"  Then,  suddenly 
recovering  himself,  he  dropped  his  maudlin 
tone  and  resumed  his  inquisitorial  one. 
"  Now,  what's  your  view,  miss  % " 

A  young  man,  broad  shouldered  and 
hard  ^tured,  who  had  been  intent  upon 
his  book  during  the  sreater  part  of  the 
joorney,  looked  up  suddenly  and  took  in 
the  whole  scene  at  a  glanc& 

''  You  are  too  hot  there,"  he  said  to  the 
girl,  rising  from  his  seat  near  the  window, 
and  imperiously  motioning  her  to  occupy 
it.  *'  You'll  get  a  nice  breeze  if  you  sit 
here.  Now  then,  mate,"  he  went  on,  as  he 
took  his  place  opposite  the  eager  politician, 
"  Where's  the  use  of  expecting  ladies  to  talk 
about  public  afifairs  I  I  am  ready  enough 
for  a  chat  with  you." 

His  voice  had  that  mixture  of  good- 
hamoor  and  firnmess  which  pierces  through 


the  mists  even  of  combined  drink  and 
stupidity. 

"  I  was  saying  they  were  a  lot  of  con- 
founded fools,"  was  the  answer,  given, 
however,  in  a  less  aggressive  tone  of  voice ; 
"  and  I  should  like  to  know  who  will  con- 
tradick  me." 

.  No  one  did  contradict  him,  and  the  train 
coming  to  a  standstill  he  followed  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow-passengers  out  of  the 
carriage,  pausing,  however,  on  the  plat- 
form to  say  '*  No  ofience  meant,"  with  a 
certain  vague  sense  that  he  owed  an 
apology  somewhere. 

'*  I  am  afraid  he  frightened  you,"  said  the 
young  man,  closing  ms  book,  and  speakine 
more  gently  then  one  would  have  expected 
from  his  hard  face  and  rough  dress.  *<  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  book  with  you, 
and  uien  you  don't  have  to  pay  attention 
to  every  fool  who  wants  to  talk  to  you  or 
quarrel  with  you." 

"I  do  very  often  read,"  said  the  girl 
shyly,  "  but  I  am  too  tired  to-day." 

She  spoke  as  if  stating  a  simple  £aot,  but 
without  a  tinge  of  discontent  in  her  voice. 
Under  her  shabby  black  hat  her  face 
looked  pale  and  her  eyes  weary.  She  was 
very  young  still,  and  her  attitude  had  the 
simple  pathos  of  an  over-tired  child. 
Something  of  the  contrast  between  his 
strength  and  her  weakness  smpte  the  man 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  injustice. 

"  You  will  have  a  quiet  time  when  you 
get  home,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  one 
uttering  a  command  rather  than  asking  a 
question. 

<'  Oh  yes,  if  aunt  does  not  want  me,"  she 
replied. 

He  took  up  the  book  and  began  to  read, 
then  closed  it  with  a  sudden  resolution. 

'<  You'll  think  me  one  of  the  fools  I 
mentioned  just  now,  who  must  go  on  talk- 
ing ;  but  you  ought  not  to  sit  with  that 
window  open  just  m  your  face ;  it  is  enough 
to  give  you  a  cold." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  meekly,  as  she 
shut  it    <'  I  forgot  all  about  it" 

He  did  not  speak  again,  but  he  opened 
the  door  for  her  when  she  rose  up  at  the 
next  station,  and  he  watched  her  until  she 
was  lost  in  the  crowd  making  its  way  up 
the  steps  into  the  open  air. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Poor  little  Mary  Brown  had  her  share 
of  reid  commonplace  troubles.  A  mantle- 
maker  in  a  large  house  in  the  City  has  the 
privilege  of  suffering  as  keenly  as  a  princess 
of  the  blood  royal — a  fact  it  seems  hardly 
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worth  while  to  mention,  bnt  yet  one  which 
in  an  ordinary  story  most  not  be  forgotten, 
niere  was  little  that  was  stimulating  or 
beautiful  in  her  Ufa  She  hurried  every 
day  from  a  dreary  home  in  a  dreary  street 
to  a  large,  brilUantly-lighted,  unventilated 
work-room,  and  the  little  daily  tokens  and 
touches  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  which 
lend  brightness  to  many  such  lires  were 
absolutely  wanting  in  her  experience. 

Something  of  her  pathetic  soul-hunger 
looked  out  of  her  grey  eyes,  but  no 
vestige  of  it  found  expression  in  words, 
for  she  had  never  recognised  the  excep- 
tional joylessness  of  her  lot^  or  realised  the 
necessity  for  its  improvement  Her  great 
enjoyment,  the  reading  of  romances,  was 
an  unconscious  effort  to  satisfy  her  yearn- 
ings after  something  fuller  and  brighter 
than  would  be  afforded  by  the  daily  round 
of  her  existence,  and  if  her  ideal  world  was 
but  a  poor,  vulgar,  pretentious  show,  she 
was  yet  much  happier  for  her  possession  of  it 

She  was  deep  in  her  enjoyment  of  a  novel 
one  evening,  about  a  week  after  the  date  of 
the  trifling  event  just  recorded.  It  had 
been  a  soaking  wet  day,  and  a  disagree- 
able steam  of  damp  clothes  arose  from  the 
overcrowded  carriage,  but  she  did  not  heed 
it  She  was  quite  absorbed,  and  noticed 
nothing  until  a  voice  at  her  side  brought 
her  back  to  Jihe  realities  of  life. 

*<  Ah !  You're  taking  my  advice  and 
reading,  I  see,"  said  her  neighbour. 

She  looked  up  in  a  startled  way,  and  saw 
the  smiling  face  of  her  acquaintajice  of  the 
preceding  week. 

"  Grood-evening,"  he  went  on,  nodding 
with  much  energy.  "  You  hf^ve  not  for- 
gotten me,  have  you  1 " 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  then  looked 
longiogly  at  her  story. 

"  You  ain't  going  to  follow  my  advice 
too  closely,  are  you,  and  shut  me  up ) "  he 
asked  again,  still  with  a  smile  on  ms  face. 
''I  waited  for  this  train  because  you 
travelled  by  it  last  week,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  if  you'd  met  our  political  friend 
again." 

Mary  smiled  at  the  reminiscence. 

No,  she  hadn't  seen  him. 

"Well,  I  won't  keep  you  from  your 
book.  I  see  your  heart  is  in  it,"  he  said 
good-naturedly,  and  he  peeped  over  her 
shoulder  as  he  spoke  to  see  what  was  en- 
grossing her  attention.  His  voice  changed 
as  he  read,  and  he  went  on  :  "  Now  tell 
me,  do  you  really  like  that  stuff  %  " 

^  Mary  turned  a  pair  of  startled  eyes  upon 
him. 


•<  It  is  beautiful  t "  she  said.  '<  At  leatt, 
some  parts." 

'*  If  the  writing  is  like  the  drawing,"  he 
went  on,  outlining  with  contemptoom 
finger  the  form  of  a  very  slim  young 
gentleman  who  was  slipping  off  a  grassy 
bank,  ''  the  people  in  the  story  can't  be 
much  like  human  beings." 

"  Oh,  but  they're  lords  and  ladies,"  said 
Mary  naively. 

"  Lords  and  ladies  1 "  and  he  laughed, 
not  scornfully,  but  with  a  quiet  amuse- 
ment which  annoyed  her  considerably. 
''  Ain't  they  human  beings  t  Do  you  thmk 
they  are 

"  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulderB." 

"I  don't  understand  long  words,"  she 
replied,  a  little  petulantly ;  "  but  they  are 
beautifully  dressed,  and  uve  in  very  grand 
houses." 

**  Now,  do  you  think  a  lord  is  anything 
like  that  creature  1 "  he  asked,  with  some 
emphasis,  as  he  fixed  his  finger  on  the 
obnoxious  drawing.  "Why,  bless  your 
soul,  I  had  a  talk  with  a  lord  once,  and  be 
was  no  more  like  this  than  you  are."  ^ 

Mary  looked  at  the  picture,  put  it  on 
one  side,  and  settled  herself  for  a  com- 
fortable talk.  Here  was  an  opportanlty 
not  to  be  lost 

"Did  you  really?"  she  asked.  "Do 
tell  me  about  it" 

"  Why,  I  was  sent  down  to  a  big  place 
once — Castle  Bone,  it  is  called;  Lord 
Norwich's  place — to  look  after  a  machine 
that  had  broken  down.  He  bad  a  fancy 
for  lighting  his  house  by  electricity,  and 
as  his  engine  was  always  out  of  oider,  I 
took  it  in  hand." 

<<  Was  it  a  grand  place  I " 

"  Not  as  big  as  Windsor  Castle,  but  big 
enough." 

"  With  splendid  pictures  1 " 

"  There  were  lots  of  pictures,  but  not 
half  such  good  ones  as  you  and  I  can  see 
any  day  at  the  National  Gallery." 

Mary  put  aside  any  allusion  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  her  own  life,  being  interested 
only  in  this  higher  order  of  beings  ^tii 
whom  she  had  now  a  chance  of  something 
like  personal  acquaintanca 

"Did  you  see  the  lord — Lord  Norwich!  ^ 
she  asked  eagerly. 

"  Oh  yes,  several  times."  If  lie  smiled 
at  her  eagerness,  he  did  not  do  it  nnkindiy- 
"  He  was  a  little,  stout  man,  in  a  grey  snit 
and  a  white  hat,  Mrith  rather  a  red  face." 

Mary  sighed  heavily  and  dutehed  her 
precious  story  more  closely  j  her  ideal  wsb 
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not  to  be  lightly  parted  with,  when  the  real 
seemed  to  offer  so  little  that  was  attractiva 
"Did  he  speak  to  you  I"  she  asked, 
after  an  interval  of  silence. 

"Oh  yes;  he  came  down  to  the  engine- 
room  one  day,  and  said,  '  I  hope  you  are 
not  wasteful  of  the  oil;  hecanse,  by  the 
time  I  have  paid  for  its  carriage,  it  costs 
me  nearly  sevenpence  a  gallon  1 ''' 

His  eyes  twinkled  with  fan  as  he  told 
the  story.  Perhaps  he  had  gone  through 
a  private  experience  of  disillusion  upon 
this  very  subject,  and  the  memory  of  this 
lent  extra  piquancy  to  his  enjoyment  of 
Mary's  disappointment. 

His  listener's  face  fell;  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  lose  one's  ideal,  even  if  one's  ideal 
be  80  poor  a  thing  as  the  material  magni- 
ficence of  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

"  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  I  suppose," 
she  said  i^ter  a  little;  ''rather  old,  per- 
haps," and  she  brightened  up  at  the  notion 
— age  might  dim  the  glories  of  high  birth 
and  wealth.     "  Had  he  any  daughters  1 " 
"  One— Lady  Gertrude." 
"  Oh,  did  you  ever  see  her  V 
*'  I  met  her  one  day  as  I  was  going  back 
to  my  lodgings  in  the  village ;  it  was  a 
wet  evening,  l&e  to-night" 

"Was  she  walking  1  How  was  she 
dressed  1 " 

*'  She  had  on  a  cloak  just  like  yours ;" 
Mary  looked  down  at  her  shabby  water- 
proof, considerably  dismayed  at  a  com- 
parison which  would  have  provoked  Lady 
Gertrude's  maid  to  unspeakable  indisnation ; 
"  and  she  was  carrying  a  pudding-basin  in 
her  hand." 

<'  A  pudding-basin  ! "  faltered  Mary. 
'<  What  was  she  doing  with  a  basin ) " 
'  ''  She  had  been  to  see  some  old  women 
and  taken  them  some  broth  or  some  jolly, 
and  just  as  I  met  her  her  umbrella  blew 
inside  out,  and  I  picked  it  up  for  her  and 
set  it  straight" 

"  Did  she  say  anything  I " 
"  Well,  she  couldn't  exactly  help  saying 
'  Thank  you,'  but  she  did  say  something 
more.  She  went  on  :  '  I  think  you  must 
be  Mr.  Bates.  Old  Mary  Liyton  has  told 
me  how  kind  you  have  been  in  mending 
her  boiler.'" 

'*  Waa  she  beautiful? "  asked  the  eager 
little  soul,  to  whom  the  details  of  Lady  Ger- 
trude's speech  seemed  singularly  common- 
place and  inappropriate. 

"  Pretty  well,"  was  the  disappointing 
answer ;  "  she  had  a  nice  gentle  smile,  but 

she  was  not  half  as  pretty  as "    Hero 

he  paused,  and  then  filled  up  his  speech 


with  the  lame  conclusion,  "  a  good  many 
other  folk." 

"  Dear  me — dear  me !"  said  Mary  regret- 
fully.    "  I  always  thought " 

"  I  know  what  you  thought  —  you 
thought  Earls  and  Dukes  and  grand  ladies 
were  different  from  ordinary  people,  but 
they  are  just  the  same,  and  why  shouldn't 
they  be,  after  all  1 " 

She  did  not  answer  the  question,  although 
she  felt  sure  she  could  give  many  excellent 
reasons.  They  had  been  talkmg  in  the 
tone  which,  without  assuming  the  mystery 
of  a  whisper,  yet  shuts  out  anything  like 
unintentional  participation  in  their  talk  on 
the  part  of  the  bystanders.  An  old  woman, 
however,  who  had  been  listening  intently, 
suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  Earls  and  Dukes  and  Lady  Gertrude  1 
A  Princess  in  disguise  I  should  think,  and 
travelling  third-class  toa" 

As  the  dreadful  old  woman  proceeded 
to  explain  to  the  compartment  generally 
the  cause  of  her  surprise,  Mary  was  glad  to 
escape  at  the  next  station,  and  quite  forgot 
to  say  good-bye  to  her  new  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Bates,  whose  Ghristian  name  she  feared 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  atone  for  the 
plebeian  nature  of  his  surname. 

CHAPTER    III. 

It  was  a  bright  Monday  in  April  before 
Mary  saw  him  again.  Spring  had  come, 
as  the  Londoner  knew  by  the  tender  green 
buds  on  some  blackened  branches,  and  by  the 
baskets  of  primroses  at  the  street-comers. 

"  You  have  been  into  the  country  I "  said 
Ben  Bates,  almost  with  a  disappointed  air, 
as  soon  as  he  had  wished  her  good  evening. 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  smile,  which 
showed  her  pretty  white  teeth,  and  made 
her  face  almost  beautiful. 

"  No.     What  makes  you  think  so  1 " 

''  I  saw  you  had  some  daffodils,  and  I 
thought  you  had  picked  them  yesterday." 
•    "  No.     Someone  gave  them  to  me." 

"Oh!"  was  the  monosyllabic  reply, 
lengthened  out,  however,  a3  much  as  a 
monosyllable  can  ba 

"  She  had  been  staying  in  the  country, 
and  brought  back  a  big  basket  of  them 
with  her,"  she  went  on,  wondering  at  his 
injured  tone,  and  quite  unconscious  that 
she  was  removing  the  cause.  ^'Such  a 
basket !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  it. 
I  like  daffodils— don't  you  %  " 

**The  daffodils 

**That  cnme  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty," 

he  quoted  in  a  pleasant  voice.  "  That  I  do." 
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<'  What's  that  Y    Say  it  again.'' 

He  repeated  the  lines,  and  waited  to  see 
the  effect  upon  her. 

"Before  the  swallow  dares/'  she  said 
slowly.  **  The  swallows  are  not  back  yet. 
I  watch  them  sometimes  in  onr  street  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  summer." 

"That's  Shakespeare,"  he  explained. 
"  Do  you  read  Shakespeare  I " 

"  Did  not  he  write  plays ) "  she  asked,  a 
little  doubtfully.  "Aunt  Hester  thinks 
theatres  are  wicked." 

"  Oh,  does  she  1  And  does  she  think 
Shakespeare  wicked,  too  t " 

"I  don't  think  she  ever  read  him.  I 
like  that^  though — 'that  come  before 
the  swallow  dares.'  I  shall  think  of  the 
daffodils  when  I  next  see  the  birds  skim- 
ming about." 

"I was  in  the  country  yesterday,  too, 
and  I  brought  some  flowers  back.  I've  kept 
Uiem  for  you.  Somehow  I  thought  of  you 
when  I  picked  them." 

She  held  her  breath  in  admiration  as  he 
opened  his  basket  and  drew  out  a  bunch 
of  wood -anemones  —  those  frail  spring 
flowers  so  little  known  to  Londoners. 

"Did  you  get  them  for  me  9 "  she  asked 
as  she  lifted  her  face  from  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  green  leaves  and  white  petals. 
"  How  very,  very  good  of  you." 

As  the  flush  of  pleasure  faded  from  her 
face,  and  left  it  paler  and  more  delicate 
than  before,  his  comparison  of  her  with 
the  flowers  she  held  in  her  hand  seemed  no 
inapt  one.  He  looked  at  her  intently, 
and  something  in  his  expression  made  her 
droop  her  face  over  her  flowers,  and  ask 
hurriedly: 

"Oh,  where  do  they  grow — where  did 
you  pick  them  1 " 

When  she  looked  up  he  was  smiling  at 
her  in  his  good-humoured  half -patronising 
way,  and  she  wondered  why  she  had  felt 
shy  of  him. 

"I  found  them  growing  in  a  wood — < 
hundreds  of  them — and  I  thought  you'd 
like  them.  They  are  pretty,  aren't  they  I 
Do  you  know  what  they  are  called  f  They're 
anemones — that  means  the  wind  flowers;  I 
suppose,  because  they  are  such  delicate 
thuigs  that  they  are  blown  about  by  every 
breeze.  They  ought  to  have  something  big 
and  strong  to  shelter  them,  oughtn't  they?" 

Mary  nodded. 

'^  Do  they  1 "  she  asked  simply. 

"Some  of  them  do.  They  grow  up 
close  to  the  trees,  which  are  not  half^  nor  a 
quarter,  as  pretty  as  they  are,  but  which 
keep  off  the  cold  winds  from  tiem." 


"  What  a  lot  you  do  know,"  she  said 
admiringly.  "  Have  you  read  a  great  deair 

"  I  wish  I  had,"  he  said,  with  a  real 
humility  which  contrasted  strongly  with  his 
ordinarily  somewhat  self-assertive  manner. 
"  I  haven't  time  to  read  much,  but  I  pick 
up  bits  here  and  there." 

"  You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
flowers." 

"Oh,  I  go  into  the  country  every 
Sunday.  I  find  it  freshens  up  my  wita 
more  than  anything." 

^  Every  Sunday  1    Do  you  really  1 " 

"  Don't  you  ever  go ) "  he  asked,  struck 
once  more  with  the  contrast  between  her  lot 
and  his.  "It  would  do  you  a  world  of  good^*' 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  couldn't,"  she  said.  "  Aunt  Heatst 
wouldn't  Uke  it." 

"  But  what  do  jou  do  on  a  Sunday  T'  he 
persisted. 

"  Oh,  in  the  morning  I  go  to  chapel,  in 
the  afternoon  I  look  out  of  window. 

"What  do  you  look  at  I" 

"  Oh,  at  the  street  and  the  people  going 
up  and  down." 

His  keener  intellect,  with  its  more  active 
power  of  suffering  and  of  enjoyment,  shrank 
from  the  picture  she  had  conjured  up,  and 
pitied  her  far  moreintensely  than  ahe  wonld 
ever  pity  herself. 

"  Don't  you  ever  go  on  the  river,  or  to  \ 
Hampton  Court,  or  to  Hampateadt"  he 
asked.    "  There  are  no  end  of  places  round 
London  where  one  may  have  an  afternoon 
in  the  open  air  without  walking  too  far." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  know  where  Hampton  Conrl 
is,"  she  replied  timidly.    "  Is  it  far  off! " 

"  Not  very ;  but  don't  you  ever  go  for  a 
jaunt  anywhere ) " 

"  No.  Aunt  says  the  only  jaunt  she 
wants  to  go  is  the  jaunt  to  heaven." 

Mary  was  not  gifted  with  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  she  was  shocked  at  her  com- 
panion's sudden  outburst  of  laughter. 

"  To  heaven  1  And  when  is  she  goirg 
there  1 "  he  asked  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  his  surprise  at  the  incoDgrnous  asso- 
ciation of  ideas. 

"You  oughtn't  to  laugh,"  said  ^ai; 
severely ;  "  she  is  a  very  good  inroman." 

"I daresay,"  he  made  answer  carelessly. 
"I've  known  all  soits  of  disagreeable 
people,  bad  disagreeable  people  and  good 
disagreeable  people,  and  the  last  do  tha 
most  harm  by  a  long  way." 

"  They  might  do  much  more  if  they  were 
bad,"  said  Mary,  actually  plucking  np  suf- 
ficient courage  to  contradict  one  who  wa» 
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to  her  a  marvel  of  wisdom  and  of  informa- 
tion. "  Besides,  whether  they  do  harm  or 
not,  people  oaght  to  be  good." 

Mr.  Bates  would  have  liked  to  argue  out 
the  whole  question  of  what  is  meant  by  good 
and  bad ;  but  he  had  sense  to  desist.  The 
less  a  woman  knows  about  her  subject  or 
about  logic,  the  more  certain  is  her  triumph 
over  any  male  adversary. 

'^Anyhow/'  said  Mary,  with  a  comfort- 
able sense  of  being  on  firm  ground,  as  she 
returned  to  a  special  from  a  generaJ  state- 
ment, "it  was  very  good  of  you  to  bring  me 
the  flowers,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 
"Perhaps  I  may  bring  you  some  more,'' 
he  said  with  a  hesitation  which  was  not 
unbecoming.  ''You  always  go  by  this 
train  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  don't 
youl    So  do  I." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  on  whatever 
other  day  in  the  week  Mary  reached  home 
late,  she  was  always,  as  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Goddard,  noticed,  as  punctual  as  clockwork 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Her  whole  life  became  changed  and 
beautified  by  the  certainty  of  seeing  Ben's 
face  looking  out  of  the  carriage  window  as 
the  train  stopped  at  Moorgate  Street,  and 
the  intense  pleasure  of  their  meeting 
radiated  through  the  rest  of  the  week  as  a 
gentle^  calm  happiness  which  suffused  itself 
over  every  conunonplace  act  and  event 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  the  absurdities  of 
the  situation ;  to  object  to  the  somewhat 
prig^sh  pedantry  of  a  self-educated 
Londoner,  and  the  facile  vanity  of  a  badly- 
dressed,  ignorant  girl ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
wiser^  and  certainly  pleasanter,  to  dwell 
upon  those  deeper  feelings  which,  beautiful 
and  beautifying  in  every  class,  are  most 
precious  in  those  lives  which  know  but 
little  of  external  loveliness. 

So  the  charm  worked  through  the  bright 
spring  days,  and  the  sultry  summer  ones, 
until  an  early,  chilly  autumn  fell  upon  the 
London  streets,  and  tore  the  yellow  leaves 
from  the  smoky  branches.     During  that 
time  the  two  travellers  had  learnt  to  know 
one  another  well,  although  their  acquaint- 
ance  was  limited    to   those  short  meet- 
ings 'which    seemed   to    both    the    most 
important  events  of  the  summer.      Often, 
when  the  close  air  seemed  to  lie  like  a 
weight    upon    their    lungs    during    their 
evening  journey,  did  Ben  paint  in  glowing 
colours  the  del^;hts  of  a  Sunday  under  the 
trees  in  Epping  Forest,  or  on  the  river  by 
Hampton  Court.     However  eloquent   he 
was — and  Mary  drank  in  his  words  with 
thirsty,  wondering  ears— he  expended  his 


energies  in  vain.  Her  only  answer  was, 
<<I  know  aunt  would  not  like  it,"  and 
againstthis  he  had  nothing  to  urge,  although 
he  did  not  guess  that  her  chief  objection 
to  the  scheme  lay  in  the  fact  that,  before 
she  could  accede  to  it,  she  must  tell  her 
aunt  of  this  new  friend,  whose  existence 
was  a  secret  from  all  but  herself. 

Ben  was  quite  contented  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  her  home  and  her  people ;  to 
him  as  to  her  there  was  a  romance  about 
their  regular  meetings  which  raised  them 
— as  some  other  lovers  have  been  raised 
before  them — quite  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  everyday  life. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  on  a  chilly  Monday  in  October 
that  they  first  failed  to  meet,  and  Mary, 
who  was  punctual  to  the  usual  time,  went 
on  her  way  with  a  dull  sense  of  misery 
which  seemed  to  weigh  on  her  with  deadly 
oppression  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
day.  But  it  slipped  from  her  suddenly  as 
she  saw  him  waiting  for  her  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  station,  as  she  descended  the 
steps  when  her  day's  work  was  over.  The 
colour  deepened  in  her  cheek,  which  had 
grown  thinner  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  the  light  brightened  in  her 
eyes.  Ben  was  not  the  only  man  who 
looked  at  her  with  admiring  glance  as  she 
moved  to  meet  him,  but  his  was  the  only 
face  she  saw. 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand 
in  both  his ;  <'  I've  been  waiting  for  you 
ever  so  long.  I've  no  end  to  say  to  you, 
and  I've  taken  second-class  tickets  so  that 
we  can  have  a  quiet  talk." 

The  rush  of  passengers  was  over,  and  the 
two  were  able  to  secure  a  compartment  to 
themselves.  Mary's  heart  was  beating 
wildly ;  nor  did  it  quiet  itself  when  Ben 
began  to  unfold  the  long  story,  which  soon 
resolved  itself  into  the  fact  that  he  had 
had  an  offer  much  too  good  to  be  refused, 
if  he  would  go  out  to  Sydney. 

When  she  understood  him,  the  colour 
deepened  in  her  cheeks  and  she  looked  up 
at  him  with  despairing  eyes.  He  was 
struck  with  her  exceeding  beauty,  but  with 
a  strange  pang  he  realised  too  that  there 
was  a  subtle  change  in  her  which  he  had 
never  before  noticed. 

"  You  are  ill,"  he  said  abruptly,  with  a 
suddenness  which  startled  her  aching  heart, 
already  sore  with  misgiving. 

''Oh  no,"  she  made  answer,  with  a 
certain  dignity.  ''  I  am  very  well  j  tell  me 
more  about  vourself." 
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He  was  only  too  glad  to  talk,  to  pour 
out  all  his  plans  and  hopes,  bat  the  one 
which  was  the  centre  of  all  he  never 
mentioned — the  boldest  of  wooers  may 
well  shrink  from  telling  his  story  in  a 
railway-carriage,  when  the  train  stops  every 
five  minutes  to  take  in  fresh  passengers. 

"  Is  this  your  station  t "  he  asked,  as  he 
saw  her  gathering  together  her  bag  and 
umbrella.  "  Oh,  I  had  so  much  to  say  to 
you,  but  suppose  I  must  go  home  and  tell 
my  mother  now.  I  didn't  want  to  tell 
anyone  until  I  had  mentioned  it  to  you." 

Mary  tried  to  smile  in  answer,  but  he 
did  not  give  her  time  to  speak. 

"And  you'll  come  by  this  train  to-morrow, 
won't  you  1  For  there  is  something  I  want 
to  say  to  you ;  but  I  think  you  know  what 
it  is,  don't  you,  dear  Y  " 

She  put  her  hand  into  his  hard,  rough 
fingers,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  timid, 
trustful  expression  which  spoke  a  soul  at 
peace  with  itself. 

Just  then  the  train  stopped,  and  she  got 
out,  but  he  took  her  hand  again,  and  said : 

"  To-morrow,  as  usual" 

Then  he  watched  her  disappear  among 
the  crowd  which  shut  her  out  from  his 
sight  This  is  a  very  ordinary  story,  hence 
it  cannot  record  that  any  thxiU  of  warning 
ran  through  him ;  he  was  full  of  happiness 
and  hope,  and  he  never  suspected  that  the 
crowd  which  closed  in  round  her  shut  her 
out  from  his  eyes  for  ever. 

The  next  afternoon  he  was  at  the  station 
half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time, 
which  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  would  never 
come,  and  then  when  it  did  come  he 
longed  to  go  back  to  the  interval  of  dreary 
waiting,  for  it  brought  no  Mary. 

Train  after  train  came  up  and  went  on 
its  way,  but  the  familiar  tigure  and  the 
smiling  face  which  he  had  seen  in  imagina- 
tion a  thousand  times  never  appeared 
before  his  waking  eyes. 

The  evening  wore  away  into  night,  and 
he  made  his  way  home  in  silent  discontent; 
but,  with  the  morning,  hope  revived — a 
new  day  brought  new  chances,  new  certainty 
of  meeting,  and  he  faced  his  work  like  a 
man  who  knows  that  his  happiness  is  sure, 
if  delayed. 

It  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  that  he  broke  down  altogether. 

•'  It  is  just  like  a  woman,"  he  muttered 
to  himself  bitterly.  "She  has  got 
frightened  at  the  notion  of  going  so  far, 
or  perhaps  she  finds  she  does  not  care 
enough  about  me  after  all,  and  instead 


of  speaking  the  truth  bravely,  she  avoidi 
me,  and  hides  from  ma  It  is  just  like  a 
woman.  WeU,I11think  no  more  about  kr/ 

This  mood  lasted  for  a  longer  space  of 
time  than  might  have  been  expected 
During  a  whole  week  he  continued  to  per- 
suade himself  Uiat  he  was  callooa  upon  the 
subject,  but  on  the  Saturday  he  left  wcrk 
early,  and  gave  up  his  pretended  stoicism. 

«I  must  find  her — I  must  find  her!'' 
his  heart  cried,  and  so  he  paced  up  asd 
down  the  dreary  streets  near  the  stsUon 
where  she  had  alighted,  and  looked  up  with 
a  wild  longing  that  he  might  see  her  face  at 
the  window.  He  knew  no  other  means  q( 
tracing  her  :  to  ask  at  the  poet-ofi^ce  for  ar 
Mary  Brown,  who  lived  with  her  AubiI 
Hester,  could  only  arouse  the  smiles  of  the 
officials,  and  could  avafl  him  nothing.  So 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  streets  hoping 
by  chance  to  find  the  one  where  ahe  dwelt, 

Twice  he  passed  down  itall  unconsdousil 
and  the  second  time  he  paused.     It  was  tA 
very  ordinary  street  of  shisibby  houses,  with] 
a  few  children  {laying  in  the  gutter  andoi 
the  steps.    The  dull  monotony  was  broke 
by  a  very  ordinary  sight — a  shabby  mourn- 
ing-coach was  waiting  at  one  of  llie  dooi 
and  on  the  steps  was  a  tall  woman  in  blacl 
whilst  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  old  wi 
sobbing  by  her  sida    There  was  nothioj^ 
uncommon  or  remarkable  in  the  scene ;  bnl 
Ben  paused  to  let  them  pass  into  the  coacl 
and  then,  as  the  child  lifted  up  his  U 
stained  face  and  burst  into  a  fresh  anguis 
of  sobs,  he  turned  quickly  away  with 
man's   impatience  of  a   grief  he  can  dl 
nothing  to  relieve. 

He  could  not  guess  the  truth,  or  he  woi 
have  fallen  upon  his  knees  in  an  agony 
grief,  which  would  have  swallowed  up 
lesser  sorrows. 

The  shabby  little  funeral  passed  awa}i 
He  turned  and  looked  after  it,  unconcciot 
that  it  was  bearing  away  all  that  was  lei 
of  the  hope  and  joy  of  his  life. 

A  week  later  he  sailed  for  AustraUs 
with  despair  in  his  heart 
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He  was  only  too  glad  to  talk,  to  pour 
out  all  his  plans  and  hopes,  bat  the  one 
which  was  the  centre  of  all  he  never 
mentioned — the  boldest  of  wooers  may 
well  shrink  from  telling  his  story  in  a 
railway-carriage,  when  the  train  stops  every 
five  minntes  to  take  in  fresh  passengers. 

"  Is  this  your  station  f "  he  asked,  as  he 
saw  her  gathering  together  her  bag  and 
nmbrella.  "  Oh,  I  had  so  much  to  say  to 
yon,  but  suppose  I  must  go  home  and  tell 
my  mother  now.  I  didn't  want  to  tell 
anyone  until  I  had  mentioned  it  to  you." 

Mary  tried  to  smUe  in  answer,  but  he 
did  not  give  her  time  to  speak. 

"And  you'll  come  by  this  train  to-morrow, 
won't  you  1  For  there  is  something  I  want 
to  say  to  you ;  but  I  think  you  know  what 
it  is,  don't  you,  dear  1 " 

She  put  her  hand  into  his  hard,  rough 
fingers,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  timid, 
trustful  expression  which  spoke  a  soul  at 
peace  with  itself. 

Just  then  the  train  stopped,  and  she  got 
out,  but  he  took  her  hand  again,  and  said  : 

"  To-morrow,  as  usual." 

Then  he  watched  her  disappear  among 
the  crowd  which  shut  her  out  from  his 
sight  This  is  a  very  ordinary  story,  hence 
it  cannot  record  that  any  thrill  of  warning 
ran  through  him ;  he  was  full  of  happiness 
and  hope,  and  he  never  suspected  that  the 
crowd  which  closed  in  round  her  shut  her 
out  from  his  eyes  for  ever. 

The  next  afternoon  he  was  at  the  station 
half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time, 
which  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  would  never 
come,  and  then  when  it  did  come  he 
longed  to  go  back  to  the  interval  of  dreary 
waiting,  for  it  brought  no  Mary, 

Train  after  train  czime  up  and  went  on 
its  way,  but  the  familiar  figure  and  the 
smiling  face  which  he  had  seen  in  imagina- 
tion a  thousand  times  never  appeared 
before  his  waking  eyes. 

The  evening  wore  away  into  night,  and 
he  made  his  way  home  in  silent  discontent; 
but,  with  the  morning,  hope  revived — a 
new  day  brought  new  chances,  new  certainty 
of  meeting,  and  he  faced  his  work  like  a 
man  who  knows  that  his  happiness  is  sure, 
if  delayed. 

It  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  that  he  broke  down  altogether. 

*'It  is  just  like  a  woman,"  he  muttered 
to  himself  bitterly.  **She  has  got 
frightened  at  the  notion  of  going  so  far, 
or  perhaps  she  finds  she  does  not  care 
enough  about  me  after  all,  and  instead 


of  speaking  the  truth  bravely,  she  avoids 
me,  and  hides  from  me.  It  b  just  like  a 
woman.  We  11,  111  think  no  more  about  her." 

This  mood  lasted  for  a  longer  space  of 
time  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Durine  a  whole  week  he  continued  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  was  callous  upon  the 
subject,  but  on  the  Saturday  be  left  work 
early,  and  gave  up  his  pretended  stoicism. 

"  I  must  find  her — I  must  find  her  1 " 
his  heart  cried,  and  so  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  dreary  streets  near  the  station 
where  she  had  alighted,  and  looked  up  with 
a  wild  longing  that  he  might  see  her  face  at 
the  window.  He  knew  no  other  means  of 
tracing  her  :  to  ask  at  the  post-office  for  a 
Mary  Brown,  who  lived  with  her  Aunt 
Hester,  could  only  arouse  the  smiles  of  the 
officials,  and  could  avail  him  nothing.  So 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  streets  hoping 
by  chance  to  find  the  one  where  she  dwelt. 

Twice  he  passed  down  it  all  unconscious, 
and  the  second  time  he  paused.  It  was  a 
very  ordinary  street  of  shabby  houses,  with 
a  few  children  playing  in  the  gutter  and  on 
the  steps.  The  dull  monotony  was  broken 
by  a  very  ordinary  sight — a  shabby  mourn- 
ing-coach was  waiting  at  one  of  tiie  doors, 
and  on  the  steps  was  a  tall  woman  in  black, 
whilst  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  old  was 
sobbing  by  her  side.  There  was  nothing 
uncommon  or  remarkable  in  the  scene ;  but 
Ben  paused  to  let  them  pass  into  the  coach, 
and  then,  as  the  child  lifted  up  his  tear- 
stained  face  and  burst  into  a  fresh  anguish 
of  sobs,  he  turned  quickly  away  with  a 
man's  impatience  of  a  grief  he  can  do 
nothing  to  relieve. 

He  could  not  guess  the  truth,  or  he  would 
have  fallen  upon  his  knees  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  which  would  have  swallowed  up  all 
lesser  sorrows. 

The  shabby  little  funeral  passed  away. 
He  turned  and  looked  after  it,  unconscious 
that  it  was  bearing  away  all  that  was  lefl 
of  the  hope  and  joy  of  his  life. 

A  week  later  he  sailed  for  Australia, 
with  despair  in  his  heart. 
Love,  death,  sorrow — are  not  these  tho 

most  ordinary  experiences  of  life  t 

■  ^       -    -  -  -  - 
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EDWARD  SMlTirS  NEW  SCISSOR  SHARPENER,  REC. 


bthe 


of  the  M 


•jre.   ItwfflpQtabctter  edfsona  pidroradMonlB  tn 
i6conds4«at«f  Rindactalnteainiiuitesj  ■btoim  an  jne  It,  aad  Rwfll 
dSectl 


wear  cmt}  tb*  dfiectton  an  moat  simple,  aad  not  tfaa  laait  pM^de  of  s^J* 
recmired ;  It  dM  not  wear  aw>7  the  aetana  hithe  kaitt  ae  hMaebold  sboold  ba 
wi&oat  one.  KotUnff  can  be  wotae  when  ]««  hiM  veik  to  do  thjw  a  Upt  palr^ 
idssois.  bttt  thetitNil>b  ofaendiiiff  them  to  a  gitodOT,  ud  the  dtmbt  If  they  vfll 
come  hoBM lealhr sharp,  alao  the certahity  that  thervOlbe  frowulewajtoaaM- 
aiderable  estent,  and  pofaapa  ndned,  makes  peopm  jwt  up  with  tt^m,  mndh  to 
their  diKomfort.  Mj  Sdsaor  SharpiaMr  gets  over  all  this  dttkaltj,  aad  vifl  bo 
naefiaf bate  perfect  Dooa.  _ 

la  aaat  box,  whh  fen  dtoedka^  Vmt  Fne.  aa.  sd. 

Or  tbfi  two  for  41. 


f oond  aot  oalj  1 


EDWABD  SMITH'S 
,  NBW  OHOBAL  SINGh 
INQ  TOP  is,  without  doub^ 
the  most  wonderful  top  ever  in- 
Tented.  It  plBjB  most  beaatifol 
ohorde  and  hannoniee.  which 
ean  be  inatently  ebaaagoA  at  the 
will  of  the  performer  wUhoni 
Btop^DfTor  in  any  way  impeding 
tbemottonof  thetop.  it  is  the  moat  beantifal  and 
interesting  tpy  I  have  ever  had  to  oftar.  Chfldien 
are  tnaspozted  with  delight,  and  maj  be  amosed 
with  ft  for  faoora.  It  ia  of  most  simple  oonatraettoi^ 
and  eannot  get  out  of  order. 


Pixoi,  ia  boz«  with  foil  dixeottona.  di.  8d.a 
post  free. 

Qnmd  Bhiatrated  Oatalogne  of  Toys  and  Games 
at  loweat  prioea  aent  post  free  to  say  part  of  the 
world,  4  stamps. 


Edward  Smitn,  The  Oity  Toy  Shop,  3,  OHEAPSmE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

Furnish  your  House  or  Apartments  throughout 

on  Moeder's  Hire  System. 

The  Original,  Best,  and  Most  Liberal. 

OASH    PRIOEEL       NO    EXTRA    OHABOE    FOB 

TIME    GIVEN, 

Illustrated  Priced  Cataloguesi  with  fall  particulars 

of  termsy  post  free. 

ESTABLISHED.  1883. 


"And  where  is  Mr.  F.  Moeder,  who  was  the  originator  so  far  baok  as  1868^  of  the  system,  now  so 
generally  adopted,  of  famishing  homes  on  what  is  called  *  hire  purchase '  ?  Many  a  household,  as  we 
know,  owes  its  equipment  to  this  mode  of  acquisition  as  institnted  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Moeder ; 
easy  payments  having  enabled  strnggliug  paterfamilias  to  provide  gradually  yet  securely  for  the  comfort 
of  those  around  him,  with  the  additional  reflection,  not  a  little  agreeable,  that  the  money  thus  expended, 
either  in  weekly  or  in  monthly  instalments,  would  but  for  Hr.  Hoeder's  genuinely  philanthropio  device 
have  been  fruitlessly  consumed  in  rent  paid  for  furnished  apartments." — Extract  firom  the  District  'Etailtoay 
Quid€  to  IntemaUonal  Health  Exhihition,  South  Kenavngton,  1884." 
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.»«.     OIL  COOKING 

VES. 
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BOAST, 

BOIL, 

8TBW, 
STEAM. 

PBT, 
TOAST, 

In  tha  inoM 


HftVB  alwi™  recalTsil  the  hig-hwt  iiwiifdB. 

THB  BEST  Oil  8T0TS8   IN  THB  WORLD. 

Tha  niDB  perfect  for  •»fe^,  comfort,  elHoieiicr.  mnd  nlfflty. 

■OLD  BT  ALL  rBOHKOirOSBB  «  T.AMp  DEUBS8. 


AA  for  BIpplDKille's  Patent  SIotsl  and  ae 


"*°T  «ia™««.  OB  applloUioQ  lo  tha  Sol*  ICiuialaotunn  l 

THE  ALBION  LAMP  CO.,  BIBMIMOHAM. 


PERFORATED  TOILET  PAPER 
AJID^ REVOLVING  HOLDER. 

THB   FATXST  PEB70- 
SATED   TOILZT  7APES  IS    | 
BTBOireLT  BECOHMEBDEtl  |' 
FOE   1TBB   Hr  SVZBT       ' 

koubshold. 

It  oonaiata  nf  a  roll  of  napct  '' 

FESFOBAISD  at  regult.r  ; 

interrali.  placed  oa  a  hand-  i] 

gome  holderiagncbamaiinfr  I 

tbatthe  rolloaDeMiljreTolte  i 

wben    tbe  paper   is   genilj-  '■ 

Each   roll  oontaini  I,(V^}  " 

Bheeta.       Tha  liolder,  irliiuL  j 

_„ oan  be  had  in  varions  itjltf,  ' 

wben  onoe  attached  to  the  wall,  will  last  any  leDf.h 

of  time,  and  rolls  of  paper  to  ro-flll  oan  always  I*  ' 
obtained.       Tht  merits  of  Mi  Paper  an 

EOONOMT,  HEALTH,  AND  KEAINEBS. 

If  OQOB   tried,  this  Bpecially  prepared  paper  nil! 

always  be  afterwards  used.  Ii 

Prloe  r  BrpM»  Holder,  with  roll  of  Paper  ooc     ', 

^Inlnff  LOOO  Bheata,  complete,  to.;  BoUa  of 

Papor  to  re-flll Bolder,  liirea(£/  i 

Holdan  and  Papartra  kept  in  itonkb]!  Chambli,  BlatlODen,    I 


A  TURKISH    BATH    IN    YOUR    OWN    ROOM 


HotA«orV*poi>ii.  P™'  fr«  I" 
...»» ^°^^  INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS,  , --- 

JAMES  ALLEK  and  SON,  22  and  23,  Marylelxmc  Lane,  LondonTw 


POSSESSING  AU  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
FINEST  ARftOWROOT, 

Brown  &  Poison's 
Corn  Flour 


IS  A  WORLD-WIDE  NECESSARY 

FOB 

THE  HintSEB.T,  THE  SICK-BOOK, 
THE  FA3SIXT  TABLE. 


Note. — Pnrabassn  of  Com  Mow  sbonld  ini 
DD  being  anpplied  with  BEOVra  &  POLSON'S. 
is  diatiDgnished  for  nuitormlj  aaperior  quality. 


BROWN'S  SATIN  POLISH. 

Vor  iHliea'  and  CUMi"i'' 
Boou  and  Sboea.  tUsht^-'; 
Award,  Philadrtphia,  I67f. 
Gold  Wadal,  BarUa,  1Br7. 
Eigtiaat  Award  and  mly  Ue- 
iS,  Pull  Rililblliati,  u:'. 
Hifrhaat  Award.  Hdbourtjf. 
I'WL  Hlgteai  Award  oii; 
onlT  Madal,  FnnkfDK,  1»^r. 
High«t  Award  aad  ou.j 
Medal,  A '— 


PntonbjBpongainaeb-d'tf 
,  WireandCorVlnaadi  BciC:'.-. 
No    FoiiM"*   Bawam     iir^ 

I  Uamnt.     Can  b«  «wl    l.j 


Harasaa,   C»i-r,i.- 
■c,  11  ia  oBaonali'. 
o«b»td«o«Sal«u'  r- 


■   i.i  At  VniHd  Xi*t^n. 
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A-DVEBTISSUItTB  an  to  1m  Mnt  Ui  ADAHB  k  T&ASOIfl.  60,  FlMt  Blntt,  London,  E.O. 


OONTENTS   OP   PAST  200. 


Bblpwnck  Wood.    A  Poam.... 


m  Fl'^iiir'cd'BMrash  Lodge.    A  Blory  „.  SJ» 


AlJola- 
AMridBB'i 


Old.    APoan.... 


uid  U>n-BaeiiBeiDB ... 


ig  ud  111 

A  Win    Titme.       A    Btoiy    1 


Thiea    Obaptora. 


Alu,  THE  BTTEA  StnOQtB  NUHBIH,  con^n 


I  p*Tin.iB  VBitns. 


LEA&PERRIi\iS  SAUCE 


I  of  Imitittloni  of  LEA  k  FEBaiNB'  BATJOB,  -whioh  are  <wl<Ril«.led 
daoriTa  the  pnbUo,  LBA  i  PEBBINB  hog  to  dr«w  Kttention  to  tbe  fut  that  «acli  Bot 
of  tbe  Oiiginit  Mid  Gepnine  WOBCSSTEBSHIBE  BATJOB  bean  tlieiE  Sigii»ta»,  thua- 


^cea^i^c^y^ 


^i2^**^ 


Bold  Wliol«nle  bj  the  Propiieton,  Woroeitra  t  OBOSSB  wd  BLA.OEWSLL,  Iionaon,  i 
Export  Oilmen  geoenlly.    Betail  by  Deolen  in  Baoosb  Umagbont  ih«  Wotld. 


NUESE  EDDA'S 

INFANT'S       

CABMINATIVE 


noTiousoTElTSrYi:  icuric  Medicine;  iu  efoit  ii 
icfil^nl    in    relieving   fn&jilB    ftota 

OBIPEfl.  WTJTD  ATO^OMJg 

i+Ki  1*  fcrBtillli  at  all  CkcmiiU'.cr  fmtf 
I.  EEAIIHa,  Chemist,  St.  Pul'ajMldUL. 


MANUFAOTUBERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE   QTJBEN. 

WM.  POLSON'S 

The  Original  and  First         ^^^^DKI       d     ^^1  ID 
Manufactured  in  Oroat  Britain.    V^V^Ill^        Tl— V/wrtj 

Unrivalled     Food    of   H~ealtti   for  Children  and  Invalids. 

The  Best  Known  Material  for  Puddings,  Oustarda,  Oakes,  Blanc-manz-^! 

•    And  a  Tariet;  of  DEUCIOHS  FEEPASATIONS  rOB  THE  TABLE  ~ 

XTerTPuket<ainn«DtedPnn,BiiditagaiinlnBqD>llt<e>BneerllfledbTUi*lilghennedlcalMitfaoritlB«l&tb«kuiE>l.--J 
TliBiaiiMl«tHriii«:— '-It  laprofBtBbloW  moMdescrintiDna  of  Arrowroot,  on  Moonnt  or  llBBw»«t«rFI»Tnoi"  I 

Dk.  LtBimaTiE.  eapnTlnisndeiicof  OoTersineDt  Fuod  CoiiecUoD  UKBiuingtoD,  inanotalo  Ihs  MAaolaoBiru*  »..)'-' 
J      "  I UD  »  well  iBtiiBcd  wiU  TODT  Con  Floor  tiui  I  haii  giveti  directioni  for  iW  ua  in  nv  own  baUj-.* 

I     WILLIAM  POLSON  &  CO..  PAISLEY  AND  LONDON. 


Pabt  200,  Nbw  Sbbibs.— August,  1885. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'TUB  If  not  tliy  Home."— C^M^. 


"Life  18  tlie  Problem,  deatli  tlie  BdutUmJ^—i^ictor Hu^o. 


THE    DISCORDANCES   OF  THIS   LIFE. 


When  one  bv  one  onr  ties  are  torn. 
And  friend  urom  friend  is  inatch'd  forlorn; 


I 


When  man  b  left  alone  to  moam— 
'TIs  Nature's  kindest  boon  to  dle^ 


LONGEVITY, 

Or  a  fife  complete  in  all  its  stages,  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable,  bat  extremely  rare.  But  a  wise 
observance  of  the  simple  laws  of  Nature  will  redeem  the  observers  from  the  hell  of  many  ail- 
ments to  the  paradise  of  a  pleasurable  existence,  and  condact  them  thxongh  life  silently  t  gently, 
and  serenely  to  its  far  off  termination. 

Is  this  Death?    Dreaded  thing,  how  beautiful  thou  art  t 

I  have  a  Green  Old  Age— I  use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT. 


age, 


An  unsolicited  Testimonial  from  a  gentleman,  an  F.S.A.,  who  is  now  above  eighty  years  of 
;e,  writes:  "I  have  for  a  long  time  used  'ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT;'    1   have  found  it  an 


effective  yet  gentle  aperient,  very  beneficial  to  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  especially  such  as 
exercise  not  the  limbs  but  the-  brain,  and  frequently  require  to  asnst  nature  without  hazardous 
force.  It  acts,  according  to  the  quantity  taken,  either  as  a  relieving  medicine,  or  as  a  cooling 
and  refreshing  drink ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  does  not  weaken  when  it  stimulates." 


and  on  a  Sunday  morning  I  wake    _  .  „  .  ^  „ 

and  heavy.  I  take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  your  Fruit  Salt  about  haif-an-hour  before  breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  it  has  removed 
the  load  trom  my  head,  and  I  feel  '  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine.'  For  some  years  I  have  received  much  benefit  from  your 
Fruit  Salt.    I  have  recommended  it  to  many. — ^Yours,  &c.,  A  SoK  OF  ToxL.— March,  1885. — Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.'* 

HBADACHE  &  DISORDERED  STOMACH.— "  After  suffering  for  nearly  two-and-half  years  from* severe  head- 
ache and  disordered  stomach,  and  alter  trying  almost  everything,  and  spending  much  monev  without  finding  any  benefit,  I 
was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  FRUIT  SALT,  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it  doing  me  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  to  my  usual  health ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  health 
for  years.— Yours  most  truly,  Robert  Humphreys,  Post  Office,  Barrasford." 

SUDDEN  BMBROBNOY,  feverish  cold,  with  high  temperature  and  quick  pulse. 
Ton  CAN  CONTROL  THE  TRICKLINQ  STREAM,  BUT  NOT  THE  B AGING  TOBRBNT. 

TMPORTANT  TO  TRAVELLERS  AND  ALL  LEAVING  HOME  FOR  A  CHANGE.— '*We  have 
■'•  for  the  last  four  years  used  vour  FRUIT  SALT  during  several  important  survey  expeditions  in  the  Mahiy  Peninsula,  Siam. 
and  Cambodia,^  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  very  great  benefit  from  it.  In  one  instance  only  was  one  of  our  party  attacked 
with  fever  during  that  period,  and  that  happened  after  our  supply  of  FRUIT  SALT  had  run  ouL  When  making  long  marches 
Bttder  the  powerful  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  or  travelling  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  the  FRUIT  SALT  two  and 
three  times  a  day.^  llie  FRUIT  SALT  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  hedthy,  and  wards  off  fever. 
Wt  have  pleasure  in  voluntarily  testifying  to  the  mine  of  vour  preparation,  and  our  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy.  We  never  go 
into  the  jungle  without  it,  and  have  also  recommended  it  to  otners. — Yours  truly.  Commander  A.  J.  Lorrirs,  his  Siamese  Majesty's 
Hydroffrapher ;  E.  C  Davidson,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Telegraphs. —Bangkok,  Siam,  May,  1883.^ 
f.  C.  Eno,  Esq.,  London." 

2AVTlOS,-£xamiMg  each  BcitU^and see  thai  tkiCapntUismark*d'* SN&S PRU2T SALT,"    IVUkMtt  ii^  fm  hmn  Um 

impofd  <mhya  worihUn  imiUUiott,    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
Directions  in  Sixteen  Languages  Haw  to  Prevent  Disease,    Protection  in  every  Cotmtry, 

PREPARED  ONLY  AT  END'S  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,   HATGHAM.   LONDON,  S.E.,   BY  i.  G.   END'S  PATENT. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


DEWHURSrS 

SEWING 

OOTTON 


Deibnrst's  Cottons 

ARE  THE  BEST 
For  Huid  or  Haohind  Ubo. 


These  Cottons  have 
been  awarded  PRIZE 
MEDALS  for  GENE- 
RAL EXGELLENGE 
OF  QUALITY  wher- 
ever exhibited. 


The    **THRBE  SHELLS"  BRAND 
is  Strong,  Even,  Elastic,  and  Free  from  Kaots. 

lATSST    AWABI>8-G<»J>   VXDAL,   AM8TBBDAM   WTiatNATZONAL   BaCBIBinOM.   1888. 

QOXJ>   KXDAL,   CALCUTTA   ESBIBITXON»   X888-4. 

ohn  Dewhurst  &  Sons,  Belle-Vue  Mils,  Skipton. 


£4  4s 

(^  Difloonnt  for  Oaah. 

*^    0/ft   ^^^ 

£j  0  WEEK 

h  the  Option  of  FnioliaBe. 


Singers 
Sewing 


Machines. 


CAUTION. 

TO  AVOID  DBCBPTION,  buy 
only  .at  the  OfiELoea  of  the 
Company. 

MAHAOXXaST     lOB    THl 

39.    70STE&  LAHE. 
LOHDOH. 

and  403  BranobM 
thzonglumt 
Qieat 
Britain. 


ADVERTISBMENTB. 


00    NOT    LET   YOUR   CHILD    DI61      oonoBS.  ooij»  BBOHOmm 

!    FEmncs' cHUDiiEirs  PowEiB piEiaiT cmmnams,    ;  FENKIICGS' 

B  ABB  OOOLINQ  AND  SOOTHIBa.  Q    I    ||||n     UCftl    CDQ 

PFENNINGS'  CHILDREN'S  POWDERS,*  ™""jH™™""«i' 

N  SM  m  UmmUd  bni  at  u.  i%di  and  a.  tA  ftnat  tmlatl,  wM  H    jurKn  Famiiiia*,  Watt  CoiKt,  l.W. 


Imlta^/anflrit 


Uie  hu-dcet,  tonghnt,  Mid  mast  eaduiing  Coment  tvai 
diMOTcred. 

It  Houtlr  uid  nwitlj 
luiuli  Obis*,  Qius, 
Fuioj  IrtiolMi  PaplsT 
Hiohj,  Icfi,  Foulli, 
6h«ll,B<ms,BT«k«ii  Fipw, 
Vmbi,  Jngi,  Vmibm,  etc, 
Olgar  EoMar*,  Piston 
Fruiu,  «to.,  uid  for 
.'bitenlsg  Upi  on  fiillkrd 
Onu  li  SDrinllcd. 

Davj"!  Diuaond  Oemont,  Fric*  Is ,  ot  all  Chsmlata,  Put 
Free  tor  la.  ia  from  Cha  Proprieton, 

BABeiAT  &  SONS,  95,  Farrinedon  St.,  London. 


BORWIOICS  CUSTARD  POWDER 

Vott  fotmbU  Id  «at  (ritb  Poddliin!,  Pin,  ud  Btswad 
nulla.  SaldbrallGnioensiiulOoiiiDialEnliLld.  andU. 
Piikf.Mid6d.aadis.Tiii*. 


IHOLLOWAY'S  PILLS 


ima  FIHOUB  Flimi  KEDIOHB  li  nwquOlad  ta  a* 
OiM  at  an  DiaOBBBBa  of  th*  LIVSB,  SIOMiOI.  tod 

BOWBUi.    A  esBii  rusiFiM  or  tba  ueoft   A 

FOWESFUL   nVIOOBAIOB  «[  tha  Bjittm,  If  nflU^ 
born   V2AXIB8B  and  mnnT-n'T,  aid  1*  ta^nOai  li 


"POB  TEB  BLOOD  IB  XHS  UTK' 


ClARKES 


WORUi  TAMED 


BLOOO  MIXTURE. 


[iwanaoUdtoolMiiat  the  blood  ban  «U  ii^mrltiNh  bt 
whaMrargaaaaariiliia.  Vor  Boratola,  acnry,  Bens  of  i 
Idnda,  ftH«  and  Blood  DiaMHaf  ita  ilfsiila  kz«  mrTdca 
nuDMmdaDt  taaUncnlalieromallparla,  bibaMlM.k.9 
auh,  and  In  Baaaaot  alxUmialbaqaastlla^  Ua.«Mta.rfi 

THE  LmCOLV  fc  lODLAKD   OOTnmS 
DBUa  OOHPAKT.  LUTOOLH. 


BLAIR'S 
GOOT 
PttlS. 


Fraipton's 
Mof 
Hcaltli. 


THE  CHEAT  REMEDymCIIT. 
IIHEDII«TISII,SCItTII»,&igilU 

The  Bcruciuinxiuui  ii  qmckly  r.'  rJ 
uu]  ciind  in  s  few  daya  by  ihi^  cdeliJ 


;  diKU«  altacking  any  viul  peji. 
Sold  by  all  Chunisb  .t  il  i<jd 
ud  K  gd.  per  box. 


T-iS 


'HIS  eicdloil  Faioilv  Mcdidri 


al  Faioilv  Mcdidn:  J- : 
Lve  remetf^  fgr  IndJ^^  -i 

"f™ FEMALES  thin  POl!  in  ^' 
eicellenl,  teinoving  Headache,  Dtf'' '  ■ 
ot  Spirit!,  Doliress  at  Si^t,  Si"-i 
Affection^  Blotches,  Piinpls,  Sil^iR^ 
of  ItiE  SldDiWul  give  ■  heattiiy Mj"' ' 

All  CbeaiaU.  M  a.  iKd-ftat-yd-ce^ 


■^^~~"^i~^"*»»»" 


APVEI^TISEMENTS. 


"Learwbh,  OnATTY,  P'sbful." — Athenceum,   . 

"That  deligiitfcl  bbpositobt  qf  roBaoTTBW  lom,  'Notes  and  Quebiks.' " 

Now  ready,  prioe  lOs.  6d.  eaoh,  oloth  boardg,  with  very  Oopionj  Indezi 

NOTES.  AND    QUEEIE8. 

Vols.  I.  to  X.     SIXTH  SEBIJie, 


Yolames  I.  to  X.  of  the  Sixth  Series  of  Notcs  avd  Qubriks  contain,  in  additioxi  |»  a  great  varfoty  of 
similar  Notes  and  EeplioB,  Articles  of  Interest  on  the  following  snbjeots  ; 

EngliBh,  IriBli,  and  l^ottisli  Histpry, 


The  Plasties  of  1605  and  1626— WolTes  in  Kngland— 
PrioM  In  the  Miadle  Aflretr-Sxecations  of  1746— The 
"Meal  Tub  Plot"— Episcopacy  in  Sootlond— Enffliah 
Roman  Catholic  Martyrs— Hcreward  le  Wake— Hiding- 
Places  of  Obarlet  n.~Where  did  Edward  IL  die?— 
Battle  between  Azmiea  of  Saetonins  and  Boadioea— 
William  IIL  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne— '*The  Green 
Bag"— Confidential  Letters  to  James  ll.  about  Ireland- 
Anne  Boleyn's  Heart— Hubert  de  Burgh- Henry  Martin 
the  Begicide— Lord  Hncscy  and  the  Lincolnshira  Re- 
bellion. 

Biograpliy. 

Luis  de  Camoens— Thomas  BeU— Cromwell— Wittiam 
Penn— Nell  Gwynno— Coleridge— Ourll  Uie  Boo)^ell«r— 
Sir  John  Cheke— Gibson,  Bishop  of  Lonaon— Thorpe  the 
Architect-Sir  Richard  Whittington— Charles' Wolfe. 

Blbliograp^  ^d  Literary  Qt^tpvy, 

Bbakspearianiv— Chap-Book  Notes— "Adeete  Fideles"— 
"  The  Land  of  the  Leal  "—John  Gilpin—"  Reynard  the 
Pox  "— ••  Lead,  kindly  Light  "-Rabelai»»— London  Pub- 
lishers of  Iflth  Centory— The  Welsh  Testament- The 
Libraries  of  Balliol,  All  Souls*,  Brasennse,  and  Queen's 
Colleges,  Oxford— Key  to  **  Bndymion  "—Early  Roman 
Catholic  Uagasines— Stuart  Literatoro— The  Libraries 
of  Eton,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge— "Dame 
Suropa"  Bibliography— Unpublished  Letters  of  Dr. 
Johnson—**  Book  of  Ages"— "  Eikon  Baallike  Deutera  " 
-William  of  Tyre— Bibliography  of  Skating— "The 
Book"— Notes  on  the  **  Religio  Medici  "-Authorship  of 
the  "  Imitatio  "-Tristram  Shandy— Critical  Notes  of 
ChaxlesLamb. 

Popular  A^tiqiuties  and  Folk-lore. 

Slavonic  Mythology — Folk-lore  of  Leprosy— Lycan- 
thropy — North  Italian  Folk-lore — Friday  unlucky  for 
Marriage— West  Indian  Superstitions— **  Milky  Way"— 
Folk-lore  of  Btrda— Feather  Soperstition— Medical  and 
Funeral  Folk-lore, 


Poetry,  Balkdo,  and  Drama. 

The  Drama  in  Ireland— "Tom  Jones" on  the  French 
Stage—"  Anld  Robin  Oray"- "Harpinga  of  liiena"— 
^  S.  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  "—The  *'  Mystery  "  of  S.  Paotaleon 
—  Rogers's  **Pl6asQiefl  of  Memory "—"  Blue  Bonneto 
over  the  Border"— Swift's  Verses  on  his  own  Death— 
Tennyaon's  "Palace  of  Art"— Ballad  of  **WiUiamand 
Margaret"— The  Australian  Drama— Poem  by  J.  M. 
Nealo— Shelley's  "Ode  to  Mont  Blanc"— Hymns  by 
Chas.  Woehqr— *•  Cross  Purposes  "—Tennyson's  "Dream 
of  Fair  Women"—"  Logic  o*  Buchan." 

Popular  and  Proverbial  Sayings. 

"  To  rule  the  roast "—" Licked  into  shape"—"  Bosh"- 
—Joining  the  majority— Up  to  snuff- '^To  the  bitter 
end" — C^spicuoos  by  his  absence— Play  old  Goose- 
berry—" The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse  "-Bred  and 
bom— Drunk  as  David's  sow— Cut  off  with  a  shilling- 
Tin  ^money— Getting  into  a  scrape. 


Philology. 

Tennis— Puzsle— Rickets— Americmi  BpelUiJg—  Snob— 
Jolly— Boycotting— Argosy— Jennet— Bedford— Maiden 
in  Place-names— Deck  of  Cards— Masher— Belfrey— Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram  —  Hearse  —Whittling — Beef -eater— 
Boom— At  bay. 

Genealogy  and  Heraldry. 

The  Arms  of  the  Popes— Courtoey  Titles— Rolls  of  Arms 
—Book-plate«— Earldom  of  Mai>-Anna  of  the  Bee  of 
York— Fitshardinges  of  Berkel^— Heraldio  Differences 
— Barony  of  Valoines  —  Colomal  Arms— Earldom  of 
Ormonde— The  Yiolet  in  Heraldry— Arms  of  Ta«co  da 
Gama— Seal  of  the  Templam— Earldom  of  Suffolk,  . 

Pine  Arts. 

Hogarth's  only  Landscape— The  "  Hours  "  of  Raphael— 
Rubon9*s  "Daniel  and  the  Lions"— Early  Gillrays— 
Betssch's  Outlines— Portraita  of  Byron— Tuasques  and 
his  Works- TaJssie's  Medallions— Copley's  *' Attack  on 
•    ;rer»ey."  , 

BceiesiaBtical  Matters. 

The  Revised  Version- Pulpits— The  Episoopal  Wig— 
Voetments— Temporal  Power  of  Bishops— Easter  8epul> 
chres— CanoDieaiion- Tbe  Basiiican  Rite— The  Scotdsh 
Office— Tulchan  Bishops— Seventeenth  Century  "  Indul* 
gence"— The  "Month's  Mind"  — Clergy  hunting  in 
Scarlet— The  Irish  Hierarchy— Libraries  in  OhurcheB— 
Lambeth  Pegrees — Fifteenth  Century  Rood-Screens — 
Franciscans  in  Scotland — Bishops  of  Dunkeld— Prayer- 
Book  Rule  for  Easter— Fur  Tippeta-The  Church  in  the 
Channel  Isles— Metrical  Psalms— Order  of  Adminis- 
tration. 

Classical  Subjects. 

'•Pcrsii  Satiraj"— Roman  Arithmetic— The  Alaftor  of 
Augustus— "AcervuB  Mercurii"— "  Vc8cus"in  Georgics 
iii.  176 — Oppian— Juvenal's  Satire  ii.— Transliteration 
of  Ilii^  i.— Aristophanes'  *'  Ranee  "— Bimplicius  on  Epic- 
tetos- Tablet  of  Uebes— Imitative  Verse—"  Felix  quern 
faciunt,"  ^. 

Topography. 

Grub  (Street— Porto  del  Popolo— "  Turk's  Head  "  Bagnio 
—The  Old  Comer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral- Thames 
Embankments— Statue  in  Brasenose  Quadrangle  — 
Middle  Temple  Lane— Ormond  Street  Chapel— Roman 
Villa  at  Sandown— Ashbamham  House— Garew  Ca&t!o 
— Rushion  Hall,  Westenhangh- Welton  House. 

ChriHtian  Names— Election  Cotoors- Buried  Alive— O.K. 
-Ladies'  Olub3—Zoe<lone— Berkeley  Square  Mystery- 
Wife  Selling— The  Telephone— Scrutin  de  Liste— Crooo- 
dilo's  Tears- Jingo —The  Gipsies  —  HeU-Fire  Club— 
Tarots— Tobacco  in  England— Sea  Sickness  unknown  to 
the  Ancients— Names  of  American  States— Carucato— 
Female  Soldiers  and  Sailors  —  Mistletoe  —  Giants — 
Jewesses  and  Wigs— Memories  of  Trafalgar— Green  Eyes 
—Beaumontague— Secret  Chambers  in  Ancient  Houses 
—The  Bonaparte-Patterson  Marriage— Ace  of  Spades- 
Wig  Curlers— Female  Churchwaraens— The  Opftl— 
House  of  Keya— Church  Registers— Arm-in-ann—Si  0. 
—Napoleon's  Legacy  to  Cantillon. 


Published  bj  JOHN  0.  FBAtfCIS,  BO,  Wellington-street,  Str^d,  XiOn4oOi  WX). 


ADTEBTI8BHENTS. 


20  BOLD  WATCHES 

And  £100  Free. 


C0N3OUTI0N   BEVABDS. 


"Lon'JMi.  B.C.  " 


■  ♦»♦♦♦ 


I 

to  Speak. 

Br  ABABT. 

Dftdlcaled  to  eraiTOiis  w ha 

hu  wen  a  bkbj. 

"  Befars  I  Bfma  lo  Bp»k, 


4*.  ooma  Witty  b; 
3  j;  Antbor  (risel 
^'      Wopkf,      1*. 


lug    wit    And    wudom:" — 
SJ^tld  IktUy  TtUffTopK 
^AILWiY  BOOEBTALLS  AND  B00ESXLLBB8. 
14.WamF»iiM  Bt.,  K.O. 


STEWART    &    Co.,   Ltd. 

Beddlnff  HanufactureFs  and  Dpholsterers. 

jSiiI«  Agenti/or  Howr'i  Patent  Sprintr  B*di,  Ualirtiset, 

and  Cribi  {Aviardtd  Priij  Medal  I.  U.  E.,  1884). 

THE   CNEAFEST,   CUAIEIT,    AID  MOST  DOMFDIHUIE   SPRIIG 

MATTKSS   II   THE  WORIO. 

TESTIMONIAL. 


TESTIMONIAL 


BRADSHAAV'S 

CONTINENTAL  HAND-BOOKS 

FOB  THE  PRESENT  SEASON.      I 

BBLQinU  AND  THE  RHINE,  iDolodliig  Tni  Dut  ', 
Id  HOU.&ND,  with  Uapi,  Town  Plan*,  Ac  Ogth, 
St.    Br  Post,  ta.  *i-  \ 

BBITTANT.  with  noticn  of  Uw  PbyilMl  FrntatM.  Igri- 
caltun,  LSDRaim,  Cnatoms,  HiMor]',  AntioultiH,  anO  : 


ITBALIA.  &c    Cloth,  Ufc    BrPo«l,e«.W. 


PABI8  AND  ITS  BN7IRON8.  dotb,  U.  6A.  ij  ■ 
Fott,  a.  ad.  With  f  epISDdid  Ump  ud  nunnnot 
ArtUtio  8t«l  Xni^nvlDgi,  iUutnliVB  of  llM  pilacipu  i 
Dblwu  o(  MUacUoo,    BtIS  Covan,  Ifi  M.  ' 

SPAIN  AND  POBTDOAL,  hy  Dr.  OaiBHoci,  F.8..*.. 
wllb  U^a,  Town  Plani,  Ac    Cloth,  7a.  Od.    Bj  F«i, 


)r  TraTBllara  In  the  Ijrti  « 

„, jlloni  from  Ortglnal  Sktlcta 

Uapa.Ao.    Cloth,  li.  6d.    B;  Post,  la.Bd. 


B&ADSHAW^      COHTINBNTAI.      PHBASS- 
BOOKS  (baud?  and  oonTmlait  tor  tha  FockK),  tar 

tha  OM  ol  Trarallsn  and  Btndenia,  in  KngUah,  Pich>>, 
Oerman,  Italian,  and  Bpaciah.  Bonnd  in  Cloth,  U.  eacti. 
Each  of  Ihoie  Booka  ooaCiuna  a  Tooaholarr  of  tha  dW  . 
luflfal  Words.  caroEaUy  tranalated— tho  modca  of 
addnaains  tha  Digoltariea  of  Biwlud.  France.  Gar^ 
nanj,  IlalT,  ud  Bpain— Letten,  NoMa,  IaTitationE,tc. 

W.  J.  ADAMS  &  SONS,      i 

Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental  Guide 
Office,  ': 

LONDON :  G9,  FLEET  STSEET,  B.O. 


PAINTED  AND  STAINED  GLASS 

StmciwcStinlioto0,^oocfsitel0,8RtnIitri)i  i 


OEOfiGE  HOUaHTON  AITD  SOK,    j 
89,  siaa  wonaxxax,  iMXJHxm,  v.c- 1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 


AN    BPPBRVBSCING,    VITALISING, 


AND 


REFRESHING    DRAUGHT. 


See  abundant  Medical  Testimony,  such 
as  DO  other  Saline  or  Salt  can  show. 


PYRETIC 


Get  a  bottle  at  once. 
Never  be  without  it 


A  systematic  course  prevents  and  cures  obstinate  Costiveness ;  it  acts 
gently  on  the  bowels,  without  punching  or  scouring,  as  many  medicines  do. 


SALINE. 


Gives  instant  relief  in  cases  of  Headache,  Sea  or  Bilious  Sickness,  Indigestion,  Prickly 
Heat,  Measles,  Feverish  Colds,  Scarlet  &  other  Fevers,  Small-pox,  &  all  Skin  Eraptions. 

In  patent  glass-stoppered  Bottles,  2s.  6d.y  48.  6d«,  lis.,  and  21s.  each. 

E  LAMPLOUGH,  113,  Holbom,  London,  E.O.  ciotio.  my  hmi.  wd  Tma.  lu*. 


SULPHOLINE 

LOTION. 

The  Cnre  for  Skin  Diseases. 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS  BRUPTIONS,  FIMPLBB,  BLOT0HS8, 
BNTIBBLY  FADB  AWAY. 

BEAUTIFT7LLY  FRAGRANT.  FBRFBCTLY  HARMLRflfl. 

OURBB  OLI>-STAin>ING  SKIS  DISBA8ES. 

REMOTES  EYBRY  KIND   OF  BRUPTIQN,  SPOT,  OR 
BLEMISH,  AND  BENDERS  THB  SKDi  OLBAR. 

LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR 
HAIR  RESTORER. 

The  Best.       The  fiUiftat.      The  Cheapest. 


PEPPER'S 

quinine  and  iron 

«"*^^eVr^^y^*'*^^"'       tonic 

GREAT  BODILY  STRENGTH,  GREAT  NERVE  STRENGTH, 
GREAT  MENTAL  STRENGTH,  GREAT  DIGESTIVE  STRENGTH. 

Bottles,  2a.  6d.  and  4e.  6d.    Bold  ererywhere. 


THB  SAFEST 
ANTIBILIOUS 

MBDICINB. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
AND  PODOPHYLLIN. 

A  FLUID  UYEB  MBDIOIHE,  WITHOUT  MEBOUBY. 

Sold  cvory  where 


imSH  not  Only  EXCEL  FOREIGN  LINENS  as  'DAYLIGHT  DOTH     ""iSSSSS.^^ 

a  LAMP,'  but  an  CHEAPER.  Am^ 

ROBIHSOH  &  CLEAVER,  BELFAST,     oBS 

Send  Samples  and  Price  Li«t$  of  any  of  the  foIlowinR  Goods,  post-free  tb  any  part  of  the  World. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC 


Her  Majesty  the  Qoeen  and 
Crown  Frincess  of  Germany. 

All  Purb  Flax.— "The  Cambrics  of  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 
(hxmmbd  fok  USS)       world-wide  faaae."—TA*  QnttM, 

Children's,  xx.  ^.  per  doz.;  Ladies',  u.  6tl,  per  doz.;  Gentlemen's, 


POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS:  ^■-'^^""- 


Hbmstitchkd.— Ladies',  ^,  iitL  per  doc;  Gentlemen's,  6x.  ^d,  per  doz. 

COLLARS.— Ladles'  and  Children's  3-fold,  31. 6dL  per  doz.;  Gentlemen's  4-fold, 
4#;  xid,  to  5X.  lid.  per  doz. 
CUFFS.— For  Ladic     ' 
"Their  Irish  Linen 


IRISH  LINEN 

CUFFS.— For  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children,  5^.  zx^  to  xoz.  gtf.  per  doz. 
A Al  I  A  DQ    A  Un    AIICCC  ■        "Their  Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cufls,  Shirts,  Ac.,  have  the  meriu  of  exceUence 
bULLlinw   Anil    bUrrWe    and  cheapness."-C<wr<  Ct>CT<A«r. 

Real  Irish  Linen  Sheeting,  fully  bleached,  a  yds  wide,  xi.  tid,  per  yd.,  9%  yds.,  zs.  4jid.  per  vd. 
iniQIJ  I  lilCllQi  (the  most  durable  article  made,  and  far  superior  to  any  foreign  manufactured  goods).  Roller 
I iilOn     Llllbllw  ■   Towelling,  z8  ins.  wide,  2%d.jtct  yd.    Surplice  Linen.  %%d,  per  yd.  Linen  Dusters,  jx.  3^,  Glass 

Cloths,  41.  6d.  per  doz.    Fine  Linens  and  Lmen  Diaper,  xo^.  per  yd. 

"WISEIjIPTOlsr'S     IPIXjXjS 

Are  one  of  those  rare  Medicines  which,  for  their  extraordinary  properties,  have  gained  an  ahnoft 

UNIVERSAL   REPUTATION. 

During  a  period  of  nearly  Fifty  Years  they  have  been  used  most  extensively  as  a  FmmUy  M§diebu^ 
thousands  having  foond  them  a  simple  and  safe  remedy  and  one  needful  to  be  kept  always 
at  hand. 

purely  VegeUble,  being  tntirtly  Jru  from  Mtmtry  or  m^  oihtr  Muural, 
ly  ttoi  hiUierto  have   proved   their  efficacy   will   do  well  to  give  them  a 


These  Pills  are 


^^^^^^     Md  thoN  Who  my 


Recommended  for  Dtsorders  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Livxx,  and  Kidneys  ;  also  in  Rheumatism,  Ulcbes,  Soebs, 
and  all  Skin  Diseases— these  PiQs  being  a  direct  Purifitr  oftfu  Blood,    In  Boxes,  73<d.,  Is.  l^d.,  and  2s.  8d.,  by 

a.  ^TJTHBLPTON  &  SON,  3,  ORANB  COURT,  PLBBT  STRBBT,  LONDON. 

And   sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps.    Sotd  h  ^  Cktmittt  ai  ffomi 

amd  Abroad, 


ADVERTI3EMBNTS. 


HE!    &  SON. 

BBUSTBAD3.-3ft.UQii]  .ojlQii;.!.   BBDROOM   FURHITtJBE.-PLAIN  S0ITE3, 

S  ft.  Buw  FSENQB,  ri:aiii  iBi.  from  £3. 

BEDDING.— Mattsbsses,  3  ft.,  from  lis.  DECOHATED  SniTES,  from  JW  10b. 

A  VV/f  SPKIKO  HATTKES3,  waiTanted  good  ,  auiTES   OF   WHITE    ENAllEL.  simiUc  lo 
-    ■         'Iccahlo.  a(i.,t8s.  i  4tt.  6in.,408,          ]  tliat  in  the  Health  EihibLiion,  trom  JEU. 


ASH  AMD  WALNDT  SUITES,  from  £12  12>. 
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chapter  xvl 
Changes  succeed  each  other  vei;  rapidly 
when  once  the  first  has  taken  place.  For 
years  life  moves  on  in  quiet  aamenuB, 
as  thoDgh  nothing  could  ever  alter  its 
course,  nothing  fresh  enter  apon  it  nntil 
the  end,  when  it  shall  enter  upon  and  bo 
lost  in  the  great  newneaa,^  Than,  some 
day,  a  little  variation  crews  into  existence. 
We  ourselves,  perhaps,  in^odace  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  make  room  for  it,  and  welcome  it, 
and  it  seema  like  a  foremnner  sent  by  fate 
to  prepare  the  way  for  greater  and  ever 
greater  innovations.  So  that  at  last,  gain- 
ing some  resting-place  on  the  upward  march 
of  life,  and,  lookine  back,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  self  of  to-day  and  the  aeff 
of  h&lf-a-dozea  years  ago  are  one  and  the 
same  being. 

Daring  the  weeks  that  followed  Phrebo  s 
introduction  to  Clarence  Fenchurch,  she 
sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
all  her  new  delights  and  interests  had 
ariTCQ  from  so  sUght  a  thing  as  her  picking 
up  Gordon's  boc^  for  him.  She  had  never 
before  been  so  happy.  For  one  thing,  she 
and  Luke  were,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate, 
free  from  any  pressing  anxiety.  Peter  was 
doing  well  at  the  new  mill  in  the  Hollow, 
was  pwfeotly  happy  in  his  employment 
there,  and  had  conceived  an  eothasiastic 
admiration  for  Gordon,  whom  he  followed, 
whenever  possible,  as  devotedly  ae  a  dog, 
and  in  whose  company  Gordon,  apparenUy, 
found  much  pleasure. 

There  was  no  need,  just  yet,  to  think 
what  was  to  become  of  the  younger  boys. 
Michael,  who  owno  next,  was  very  studious 
and  quiet;  perhaps  he  might  be  the  boy  for 
Uncle  Luke.     He  was  too  young  for  any 


change  to  be  made  in  his  studies  at 
present.  So  Luke  and  Phcebe  rested  for 
a  time  from  their  anxious  thought,  and 
enjoyed  life  as  they  had  never  enjoyed  it 

ifote. 

The  litUe  committee  met  again,  as  had 
been  proposed;  Deborah  Leighton  being 
with  them.  She  appreciated  the  quiet, 
peaceful  evening  they  spent  together  as 
much  as  any  of  them,  and  certainly  added 

Ctly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  others, 
opinion,  they  soon  discovered,  was 
worth  more  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
the  books  than  any  excepting  Clarence's, 
She  had  read  more  than  any  of  them,  and 
had  understood  and  remembered,  as  only 
those  can  who  are  specially  gifted. 

"I cannot  understand  yon,  said  Clarence^ 
at  last,  admiringly.  "  How  have  you  done 
it,  Deborah !  You  have  worked  hard  all 
your  life — three  times  as  hard  as  ever  I 
have  done,  and  yet  you  have  found  time  to 
read  and  learn  so  much  more  than  I.  How 
do  yon  manage ) " 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Clarence,  I  do  not  know," 
answered  Deborah  gravely,  "  except  that  I 
hare  the  love  of  it  And  then  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  through  I  have  to  work 
real  hard,  yet  I'm  done  with  my  work  after 
I  leave  th'  mill.  I've  not  to  carry  th' 
thought  o't  through  my  playtime,  as  some 
da" 

Phoebe  looked  up  sympathisiugly,  as 
though  quite  understanding  what  Deborah 
meant 

"  Ah  I  Yoa  know  what  that  means,  do 
you  not.  Mistress  Phcebe  t "  said  Gordon, 
with  the  look  of  tender  pity  he  so  often 
wore  when  addressing  her. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do.  But,  Deborah — do 
you  mind  my  calling  yon  Debcnrah  I " 

A  quick  smile  aniTBnake  of  the  head  were 
the  answer. 

"  Then,  Deborah,  if  yoq  are  not  thinking 
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of  your  work,  what  is  it  that  you  are 
thinkiDg  of,  so  often  and  so  earnestly  1  I 
meet  you  often  when  your  mind  is  so  far 
away  that  you  do  not  see  me — that  you  do 
not  see  anything.  I  spoke  to  you  last  week, 
and  you  did  not  hear  me." 

Deborah  coloured,  but  answered  simply: 

"  It's  not  my  day-work  Tm  thinking  of 
then — not  the  work,  I  mean,  that  is  to 
earn  my  bread,  and  I'm  real  sorry  that  I 
was  that  rude.  It  is  my  other  work  that 
I  must  be  thinking  about.  It  puzzles  me," 
she  added  slowly,  a  dreamy,  thoughtful 
look  coming  into  her  eyes,  and  her  careful 
speech  relapsing  into  its  usual  dialect 
**  It  &ur  moithers  me  whiles ;  I  canna'  just 
see  how  to  set  about  it." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  what 
you  mean,"  said  Phoebe. 

**I  know,"  said  Clarence, "  I  know ;  it 
is  Grordon's  work  and  mine,  too^is  it  not, 
Deborah  t    But  you  do  it  best" 

"  Nay.  I'm  none  so  sure  that  I  do  it  at 
all  But,  eh !  I  do  wish  to  do  it,  and  I 
must  For  the  help  must  come  from  among 
oursel's,  or  you,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  and  the 
likes  of  you  may  work  and  toil  all  your 
lives  and  never  move  but  a  few.  There 
is  the  mischief.  So  soon  as  one  gets  a  bit 
better  than  the  rest,  away  he  goes.  'I 
must  take  a  higher  place,'  says  he.  *  I'm 
over-good  for  the  likes  of  you.'  And  the 
poor  creatures  that  are  less  fortunate  must 
stru^le  on,  not  the  bit  wiser  or  purer  for 
the  l^ht  that  was  sent  to  one  of  us.  Eh  ! 
such  a  man  is  no  better  than  a  thief." 

*'  Because,"  said  Clarence,  with  her  eyes 
kindling,  *'  he  keeps  for  himself  what  was 
meant  to  be  shared  with  his  brothers.  I 
see,  Deborah." 

Phoebe  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  a 
gleam  of  comprehension  lighting  up  her 
&ce  as  she  listened. 

''  I  see  the  work  you  mean  now,"  said 
she  sadly.  "  I  wish  I  could  share  in  it ; 
but  I  cannot  I  can  do  nothing  to  help 
the  world  on." 

Gordon  and  Luke  had  been  listening  to 
the  girls  as  they  talked ;  but  now  Gordon 
broke  in  : 

**  Do  not  say  so.  No  one  could  live  as 
you  do  without  helping  the  world  oa 
What  say  you,  Luke  1 " 

"  There  is  one  Uttle  world,"  said  Luke 
affectionately,  <<  that  could  not  go  on  at  all, 
if  Phoebe  moved  away  from  it  But  I  know 
what  my  sister  means.  We  have  spoken  of 
it  before.  We  would  both  like  to  help  t)ur 
neighbours,  if  we  could,  as  well  as  each 
other." 


"  I  think  you  do,"  said  Deborah.  ''  At 
least,  I  know  of  one  thing  you  did  last 
week.  Miss  Carfield,  that  was  a  help  to  one 
that's  very  dear  to  me." 

<^What  can  you  meant"  said  Phoebe 
curiously.   "  I  do  not  remember." 

''  Tell  us,  Deborah,"  said  Clarence. 

"  Do  you  mind  meeting  our  Minnie  o' 
Monday ) " 

"  Yes ;  she  was  going  home  from  work." 

"  She  told  me  of  it  <  Eh,  Debby,'  she 
said,  'I  met  MiaB  Carfield  at  bottom  o'  th' 
brow,  an'  she  spoke  to  me,  an'  walked  up 
brow  wi'  me,  an'  I  were  so  shamed.  I'd 
been  wi'  yon  lot  o'  Brownings,  an'  we  were 
laughin'  an'  goin'  on  so  noisy-like  when  she 
came  up,  an'  Sarah  Ann  Browning,  she 
shoved  a^en  her;  but  hoo  took  no  heed. 
''Minnie,  hoo  said,  quite  pleasant^  ''will 
you  walk  on  wi'  me  t  I've  been  wantbg 
to  see  you."  An'  th'  more  hoo  spoke,  th' 
more  I  felt  shamed  o'  bein'  so  loud  an' 
noisy.  It  made  me  quite  hot,  it  did,  now, 
for  sure ;  an'  yet  hoo  didna'  seem  to  know 
as  I  were  anyways  different  to  her.' " 

Deborah's  voice  had,  in  telling  her  little 
story,  unconsciouslv  to  herself,  again  fallen 
back  into  the  broad  dialect  of  her  county. 
As  a  rule,  when  with  her  more  cultivated 
friends,  she  dropped  it  almost  entirely. 

Phoebe  listened,  blushing. 

''  That  was  nothing,"  she  said.  "  I  knew 
she  was  your  sister,  and  I  thought  you 
mieht  not  like  her  to  be  with  those  rude 
girJs.    It  was  not  any  trouble." 

"  Maybe  not ;  but  it  has  showed  Minnie, 
more  than  all  my  talking  could  do,  tliat 
they  are  not  nice  that  can  beifaaye  so 
noisily," 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Phoebe  quietly. 

"  Then,  Deborah,"  said  Gordon,  ''to  go 
back  to  what  you  were  saying  before.  Do 
you  mean  to  remain  a  working-woman  all 
your  life  i " 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  Deborah  respectfully. 
She  took  a  sort  of  pride  in  remembering, 
even  when  a  guest  at  his  own  house,  that 
she  was  one  of  Gordon  Fenchurch's  hands. 

"Do  you  think  you  are  quite  wise 
there  1  Have  you  thought  of  what  you 
must  give  up?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  all,  sir,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  other  way.  I'm  not  sure 
but  I  ought  even  to  give  up  my  learning. 
It  seems  to  put  me  so  far  from  them.*' 

"No,"  said  Gordon  decidedly;  "yon 
must  not  do  that.  How  can  you  give  light 
if  you  don't  receive  it  f ' 

"I  will  not,  sir,  if  you  say  so.  Indeed, 
I'm  far  from  wishing  it." 
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Far  from  wishing  ifc^  indeed!  Poor 
Deborah !  Would  not  the  want  of  learning 
put  you  farther  off  from  these  other  friends 
of  yours,  to  be  with  whom  is  like  a  heaven 
on  earth  for  youl 

"Tell  me,  Deborah,"  said  Gordon  ab- 
ruptly. ''Have  you  seen  anything  that 
makes  you  particularly  anxious  just  now  V* 

"It's  anxious  times,  sir,  and  folk  are 
sadly  unsettled  all  about ;  but,  no,  I  will 
not  think  ours  would  be  so  ungrateful  as 
to  go  wrong  just  now.  They  would  never 
do  if' 

Deborah  tried  to  speak  as  though  she 
felt  what  she  said,  but  there  was  a  ring  of 
doubt  in  her  tone  that  impressed  Gordon ; 
and,  though  he  said  nothing  further  then  on 
the  subject^  he  did  not  forget  it.  When  did 
he  ever  forget  anything  in  connection  with 
his  business  1  Outside  matters,  however 
interested  he  might  be  in  them  when 
brought  immediately  under  his  notice, 
constantly  slipped  away  from  his  mind 
without  leaving  any  trace  on  his  memory. 
His  sister  would  never  trust  him  with  even 
the  smallest  errand.  But  his  business  affairs 
he  knew  by  rote  thoroughly,  remembering, 
with  no  apparent  effort,  long  lists  of  pieces, 
and  prices,  and  patterns,  and  never  taking 
any  note,  however  important  might  be  the 
facts  it  was  necessary  ne  should  remember. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

That  evening  was  the  last  time,  for  a 
long  while,  that  Phoebe  had  the  pleasure 
(a  very  real  one  to  her)  of  meeting  Deborah 
Leighton  at  the  Holme. 

The  day  after  their  '*  committee  meet- 
ing "  Mrs.  Watkins  called  on  Mrs.  Garfield 
and  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  her, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  Phoebe,  going 
into  the  room  just  at  its  close,  found  her 
mother  crying  pitifully,  while  her  guest  sat 
bolt  upright  opposite  to  her  and  lectured  her. 

Mrs.  Watkins  had  the  reputation  of  never 
being  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  She 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  enjoying  a 
good  talk — i.e.,  one  which  she  could  keep 
entirely  to  herself.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion she  kept  dribbling  on  in  a  painfully 
monotonous  tone,  empnasiBing  what  she 
said  by  impressive  pauses,  in  every  one  of 
which  poor  Mrs.  Garfield  burst  out  crying 
afresh,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and  sob- 
bing like  a  little  child. 

''  MoUier  dear,"  said  Phoebe,  "  what 
can  be  the  matter  1 " 

"  Oh,  Phoebe,  Phoebe,  I  never  would  have 
believed  it  of  you  1  Not  though  I'd  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  never  would  1 " 


"  Not  believe  what  ?  Don't  cry  so,  dear  1 
you'll  be  ill" 

"  Oh,  it's  too  dreadful ;  and,  oh,  dear  me, 
I've  lost  my  pocket-handkerchief." 

"  Here  it  is.  Now,  mother,  what  is  the 
matter ) " 

"I  will  tell  you,  Phoebe,"  began  Mrs. 
Watkins. 

'*  Oh,  she's  beginning  again  1  Stop  her, 
Phoebe ;  take  her  away  or  take  me  away. 
Tell  her  it  was  not  my  fault." 

Mrs.  Garfield  clung  to  Phoebe  as  she 
spoke  in  a  way  that  alarmed  her  very 
much. 

"Mrs.  Watkins,"  said  she,  ''will  you 
please  go  into  the  drawing-room;  my 
mother  is  ilL" 

"No,  Phoebe;  I  have  succeeded  in 
awakening  your  mother  to  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  your  behaviour,  and  now  I 
will  speak  to  you  in  her  presence.  This 
is  a  shocking  display  of  temper  on  the 
part  of  your  mower.  She  has  truly  a 
most  lamentable  want  of  self-controL" 

Phoebe  wasted  no  more  words  on  Mrs. 
Watkins,  but,  going  to  the  door,  called 
Matilda,  who  immediately  appeared,  brisk 
and  decided  in  manner  as  usual 

"Matty,  please  take  Mr&  Watkins 
away,"  said  Phoebe  hurriedly ;  "  mother  is 
very  ill" 

Matty  stepped  up  to  Mrs.  Watkins  and 
stood  over  her,  erect  and  stately. 

''Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way  to  the 
drawing-room,  please,"  said  she  with  the 
most  frigid  politeness. 

She  and  Mrs.  Watkins  were  enemies  of 
old. 

"  I  will  not,  Matilda  Garfield,"  said  the 
lady,  stiffening  herself  against  the  back  of 
her  chair,  as  though  she  meant  to  stay 
there  for  ever. 

There  is  a  certain  aggressive  way  of 
calling  one  by  one's  full  name,  which  is 
especially  provoking,  particularly  if  that 
name  happens  not  to  be  a  remarkably 
euphonious  one.  Nothing  aggravated 
Matty  more  than  to  hear  Mrs.  Watkins 
call  her  Matilda  Garfield.  It  had  its  usual 
effect  upon  this'  occasion,  and  her  black 
eyes  flashed  as  she  answered  : 

"  I  must  trouble  you  to  leave  the  room 
immediately,  and — ^and  if  you  do  not, 
Mrs.  Watkins,  I  will  carry  you  out." 

Although  she  spoke  quietly,  she  looked 
60  very  much  as  if  she  meant  what  she 
said,  and  so  very  capable  of  fulfilling  her 
threat,  that  Mrs.  Watkins  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  prudence  was  the  better 
part  of  valour.     With  a  gasp  of  dismay 
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she  rose  and  walked  with  all  the  dignity 
she  could  master  (which  was  not  much) 
into  the  next  room,  where  she  collapsed 
upon  a  sofa.  Matty,  quite  regardless  of 
the  horror-stricken  glance  of  reproof  that 
followed  her,  left  her  unwelcome  guest 
there  to  recover  herself,  and  there  Mr. 
Garfield  found  her  when  he  came  in. 

To  Mr.  Garfield  Mra  Watkins  poured 
out  all  her  grievances,  he  listening  to  her 
with  a  most  encouraging  air  of  sympathy. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  she,  '*  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  with  nothing  but  the  most 
neighbourly  good-will  in  my  heart,  and  I 
have  been  insulted,  Mr.  Garfield — grossly 
insulted. '^ 

"  Insulted,  madam,  and  in  my  house  i " 
said  Mr.  Garfield,  assuming  all  the  grave 
courtliness  of  manner  whidi  his  acquaint- 
ance thought  so  charming.  '*  Believe  me, 
I  shall  consider  no  reproof  too  severe  for 
one  who  has  so  grossly  forgotten  himsell" 

*' Herself,  sir;  it  is  your  daughter 
Matilda  of  whom  I  speak." 

''  Madam,  you  astonish  me  i  Of  what 
has  my  daughter  been  guilty  1 " 

"  She  threatened  to  carry  me  out  of  the 
room,  sir !  To  carry  me— Mrs.  Watkins  ! 
Do  you  understand ) " 

'<  She  shall  apologise  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Garfield  with  great  determination  of 
manner,  but  with  an  inward  sinking  of 
courag&  He  was  afraid  of  Matty,  and 
would  far  rather  have  had  to  deal  with 
Phoebe,  who  generally  submitted  with 
mee^ess  to  aU  his  grumbling  and  cap- 
tiousness. 

However,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  desired 
that  Miss  Matilda  might  be  sent  at  once 
to  him.  She  came,  bringing  Phosbe  with 
her. 

"  Gome  along,"  she  said  sternly  to  the 
reluctant  girl,  ''  and  let  us  get  to  the  bottom 
of  all  this  hubbub.  You  had  better  come 
with  me  or  you  will  have  to  face  them  by 
yourself,  and  you  know  you  will  not  like 
that" 

So  both  the  sisters  presented  themselves 
before  their  father,  Phosbe  pale,  trembling, 
altogether  unstrung  by  the  scene  she  hM 
just  gone  through,  Matty  flushed,  angry, 
and  defiant 

"  Matty,"  began  Mr.  Garfield  nervously, 
*'  I  am  afraid — that  is,  Mrs.  Watkins  tells 
me — that  you  have  not  behaved  quite  so 
well  as  might  be  desired  to  her." 

**Mr.  Garfield,  I  asserted  that  Matilda 
had  insulted  me." 

•*  You  hear,  Matty.  Now,  of  course,  my 
dear,  you  will  apologise." 


His  expression  made  his  speech  an  en- 
treaty.   But  Matty  was  ruthless. 

"  Of  course,"  said  she  'calmly,  <'  I  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  sort    I  think  it  highly 

Erobable  Siat  next  time  I  find  Mrs.  Wat- 
ins  frightening  my  mother  into  hysterics, 
I  shall  carry  her  out  without  saying  any- 
thing about  it" 

Bus.  Watkins  rose  up  in  her  indigna- 
tion and  approached  Mr.  Garfield.  She  was 
almost  inarticulate  with  passion. 

"You  hearl"  said  sha  ''You  hear! 
And  will  you  not  force  her  to  apologise  to 
me  at  once  1 " 

The  poor  man  looked  finom  one  to  the 
other  in  the  most  pitiful  perplexity. 

''  My  dear  madam '*  he  began. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  saying  '  My  dear 
madam '  in  that  way  !  Are  you  not  master 
in  your  own  house,  Mr.  Garfield  f  I  demand 
an  apology." 

«  Really " 

"  ReaUy,"  said  Matty  decidedly,  **  it  is 
tune  there  was  an  end  to  this.  I  am 
not  going  to  apologise,  Mrs.  Watkins,  bo 
you  may  as  well  be  content,  and  let  ns 
know  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  dia- 
turbanee  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Garfield,  reoovering 
himself ;  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
disturbance  1  What  have  you  been  doing, 
Phosbe  t "  And  he  turned  angrily  to  his 
eldest  daughter. 

"Now,  father,"  interrupted  Matty  again, 
"  I  am  not  goine  to  have  Phoebe  frightened. 
You  know,  and  I  know,  and  everybody 
knows  that,  whoever  has  been  doing  wrong, 
it  is  not  she." 

"Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Garfield,''  said 
Mrs.  Watkins  solemnly,  "  are  yon  aware 
that  your  eldest  daughter  is  in  the  habit 
of  consorting  with  the  females  who  work 
in  Mr.  Fenchurch's  mill  t  Are  you  aware 
that  she  is  running  the  risk  of  having  her 
morals  contaminated,  and  her  mannera — 
such  as  they  are — ruined  by  meeting,  day 
after  day,  the  most  misguided  among  those 
females — a  young  woman  by  name  Deborah 
Leighton  1 " 

Even  Phoebe,  meek  as  she  always  -was 
when  it  was  only  herself  who  got  into  hot 
water,  would  not  quietly  hear  her  friend 
spoken  ill  of.  She  stepped  hastily  for- 
ward. 

"Why  do  you  call  Deborah  Leighton 
misguided)  "  she  asked  indignantly.  '«If 
you  know  anything  of  her,  you  muat  know 
how  good  she  is." 

"I  call  her  misguided  because,  being 
placed  by  Providence  in  a  certain  position 
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in  life  wherein  she  onght  to  do  her  daty, 
she  is  instead  daily  striving  to  raise  herself 
oat  of  that  position,  even  to  the  extent  of 
taking  lessons  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  such  as  are  only  fitted  for  the 
apper  classes  of  society." 

"Oh  dear  me,  what  nonsense!"  said 
Matty  impatiently.  "Mrs.  Watkins,  you 
talk  like  a  jackdaw  fiddling." 

"Like  a — ^what  did  yon  say,  Matilda  1 " 
almost  screamed  the  poor  lady. 

"Like  a  jackdaw  fiddling,"  responded 
Matty  coolly. 

Mrs.  Watkins  was  conquered.  She  rose 
and  went  towards  the  door,  and  when  she 
reached  it,  tamed  and  said  : 

"  I  have  warned  yon,  Mr.  Garfield.  It 
is  for  the  last  time.  Matilda  Garfield  " — 
Matty  jumped,  and  Mrs.  Watkins  took 
hold  of  the  door-handle  as  she  went  on — 
"I  forgive  yoo.  If  ever  yon  need 
assistance,  as,  goodness  knows  yon  are 
like  enough  to  do  before  long,  going  on  as 
you  are,  you  may  come  to  me.  But  I  will 
never  again  enter  a  hoase  where  I  have 
been  tlureatened  with  being  carried,  and 
where  I  have  been  compared  to  — to  a 
jackdaw  fiddling." 

She  disappeared,  and  Matty  sank  back 
into  a  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Vanquished ! "  said  she.  "  Gongra- 
tulate  me,  Phoebe.  It  was  a  famous 
victory  1 " 

But  Mr.  Garfield's  wrath  would  no  longer 
be  stayed.  He  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
angry  reproof  upon  Phoebe,  finishing  by 
forbidding  her  ever  again  to  meet  Deborah 
Leighton. 

l^ke  most  weak-minded  people,  he  could 
be  very  obstinate  when  he  chose,  imagin- 
ing, probably,  that  obstinacy  was  strength 
of  mind. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Watkins  had,  by  her 
reproaches,  wounded  his  dignity,  he  felt 
bound  to  vindicate  it,  at  any  rate,  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  by 
any  ar^ments  to  revoke  his  decision. 

Matilda  would  have  openly  disobeyed 
him,  but  Phoebe  could  not  do  that  without 
some  better  reason  than  her  own  pleasure, 
and  so  was  obliged  to  submit  to  being 
separated  from  her  friend.  Thus  it  was 
some  time  before  she  again  had  any  conver- 
sation with  Deborah  Leighton. 

CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

"  Petbr  1 " 

"  Well,  Matty  1 "  answered  Peter. 
It  was  Saturday  idtemoon,  and  he  was 
reclining  on  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room. 


with  his  heels  where  his  head  ought  to 
have  been,  and  Jules  Verne's  latest  wild 
romance  in  his  hand. 

^'  Do  put  away  that  silly  tale  and  listen 
to  me,"  said  Matty.  "  I  want  you  to  talk 
a  Uttle." 

"Silly  tale  indeed  1"  rejoined  the  boy 
indignantly.  *'  I'd  have  yon  know  that  a 
wiser  person  than  you  said  it  was  the 
cleverest  book  of  its  sort  that  he  ever  had 
read.     So  now.  Miss  Matty ! " 

"Who  was  this  superlatively  wise 
person  1" 

"  Superlatively  wise  because  wiser  than 
you.     Oh,  Matt  1 " 

"Now,  Peter,  don't  tease!  I  want  to 
know  really ! " 

"  Oh  yes ;  girls  are  always  wanting  to 
know.  Well,  then,"  seeing  that  she  began 
to  look  annoyed,  "  it  was  Dick." 

"  Dick  f "  said  Matty  interrogatively. 

"Yes,  Dick — ^Mr.  Fenchurch's  cousin 
who  has  come  to  stay  at  the  Holme.  He 
lent  me  this." 

**  Oh !  And  so  Dick  is  very  clever,  is 
hel" 

"  No  end,"  replied  Peter,  sitting  up  and 
running  his  fingers  through  his  twisted  hair. 
"I  tell  you  what.  Matt,  if  he  comes  here  Dan 
may  shake  in  bis  shoes,  for  Dick's  a  real 
poet,  and  no  mistaka" 

"  How  do  you  know  1 " 

"Oh,  everybody  knows.  Why,  he  makes 
his  living  by  writing ! " 

"  Does  he  1 "  Matty's  tone  was  so  peculiar 
that  Peter  looked  at  her  curiously,  and 
said  speculatively : 

"  Now  I  wonder  why  you  should  object 
to  that  1 " 

"I  don't.  I  only  thought  he  did  not 
look  like  it" 

"  When  did  you  see  him  1 " 

"  Was  it  not  he  who  came  round  the 
garden  with  you  on  Thursday  evening ) " 

Peter  made  a  sound  of  comprehension. 

"  So  that  was  what  you  were  driving  at, 
was  it  1 "  said  he.  "  Pray  what  was  the 
young  man  you  saw  like  f " 

"  Riather  short,  very  jolly-looking,  bright 
blue  eyes,  curly  hair,  and  a  big  mouth. 
Oh  no,  Peter,  he  could  not  be  a  poet ! " 

Peter  leant  back  and  laughed  im- 
moderately, and  was  so  long  in  recovering 
his  gravity  that  Matty  lost  patience,  and 
flying  at  him,  shook  him  vigorously  by  the 
shoolders. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Matt,"  he  said  at 
last  "It  was  only  that  it  was  so  funny  to 
ti^ink  that  you,  who  I  thought  could  not 
bear  young  men,  should  be  just  like  the 
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rest  of  the  girls.  To  think  that  you 
should  have  noticed  all  that ! " 

*'0f  coarse  one  notices  every  stranger 
when  one  sees  so  few.  Now  do  not  be  a 
goose,  Peter,  but  tell  me— was  that  Dickl" 

''Yes,  that  was  Dick.  Only  I  should 
think  it  would  be  more  proper  if  you  were 
to  say  Mr.  Sanders." 

"  And  is  he  a  poetl"  asked  Matty,  ignor- 
ing the  brotherly  advice. 

"Yes,  Why  noti  Do  you  think  a 
fellow  can't  be  a  poet  unless  he  wears  his 
hair  all  untidy,  and  goes  about  with  his  face 
as  long  as  a  ysurd-stick  t " 

''  If  wearing  untidy  hair  would  make  a 
poet  you'd  be  one  at  once,"  said  Matty 
severely. 

"  Not,"  went  on  Peter,  "  that  Dick  owns 
to  it,  you  know.  Bless  you,  he  gets  quite 
angry  when  they  call  him  a  poet  Says 
he's  nothing  but  a  verse-maker,  and  that 
there  are  not  six  poets  in  England.  He 
can  talk.  You  just  ought  to  hear  him, 
Matty." 

"  How  can  I  hear  him  1  I  shall  never 
see  him  to  speak  to." 

And  Matty  struck  her  needle  through 
a  button  with  such  a  vicious  dab  that 
Peter's  sharp  eyes  noticed  it 

"  I  tell  you  what^"  he  said  after  a  pause. 
"You  shall  see  him.  It's  an  awful 
shame  to  keep  you  cooped  up  here,  never 
seeing  anyona  How  are  you  to  get 
married  f " 

"I  don't  want  to  get  married.  Don't 
be  vulgar,  Peter,"  said  Matty  ungratefully. 

"First  time  I  ever  heard  of  its  being 
vulgar  to  get  married.  Besides,  if  you 
doirt  want  to  get  wed  you  might  think  of 
our  feelinss,  Matt" 

"  I  woiud  not  marry  if  a  duke  asked  me. 
So  there,  Peter ! " 

"Well,  you  sha'n't  marry.  You  shall 
be  a  jolly  old  maid,  you  shall,  and  have  a 
lap-dog  and  a  parrot  But  I  shall  bring 
Dick  to  tea  next  Saturday,  so  mind  you 
give  us  something  good  to  eat  He's  an 
awful  fellow  for  sweet  things." 

"Don't  bring  him.  I  hate  a  clever 
man." 

"Why,  you  don't  hate  old  Gordon,  do 
you  i    He's  awfully  clever." 

"  Yes,  I  do  hate  him.  He's  good,  too, 
and  that's  worse.  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
did  a  bad  thing  in  his  life." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Peter ;  "  but  then," 
he  added  apologetically,  "  perhaps  he  can't 
help  it.  Matt  Some  people  are  made  so, 
you  know.  Anyway,  Dick's  not  a  bit  like 
him." 


"  Then  he  is  a  prig.  I  know  he's  a  prig, 
Peter." 

"  He's  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Peter, 
getting  up  with  an  air  of  deep  offenca  ''  I 
never  did  see  anyone  so  silly  and  prejudiced 
as  you  are.  I  shall  bring  him  to  tea,  and 
if  you  do  not  have  things  nice — why,  you'll 
be  sorry  for  it — that's  all." 

With  which  prophetic  remark  he  took 
himself  and  his  wounded  dignity  out  of  the 
room. 

DickSanders  did  come  toteawithPeteron 
thefoUo  wing  Saturday,  which,  thanks  to  that 
young  gentleman,  was  a  very  eventful  ona 
As  to  who  Dick  was — he*  was,  as  Peter 
had  said,  a  cousin  of  Gordon  Fenchorch's. 
The  very  day  after  that  last  delightful 
committee-meeting,  Gordon,  driving  home 
from  Eochdale,  and  out  of  spirits  as  he 
always  was  when  he  had  seen  Everett^ 
became  aware  of  a  figure  leaning  against 
his  gate  and  in  meditative  mood  surveying 
the  landscape  opposite.  He  drew  np  and 
looked  at  the  youth,  who  politely  opened 
the  gate  for  him,  and  then  with  calm  self- 
possession  said : 

"Drive  on  to  the  house,  Mr.  Fenchorch; 
I'll  follow  and  speak  to  you  there."  Which 
accordingly  he  did.  "  I  am  your  coudin, 
Mr.  Fenchurch,"  said  he ;  "  I  am  come  down 
from  London  to  see  if  you  will  take  me  in 
for  a  while ;  I  want  to  study  Lancashire 
life." 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Gordon,  <*ihat 
you  are  my  Aunt  Eveleen's  son  1 " 

"  The  same,"  said  the  lad. 

And  Gordon  then,  Gordon-like,  opened 
his  house-door  and  said  : 

"  Walk  in,  Dick;  I  am  sure  Olarence  and 
I  are  very  glad  to  see  you." 

So  Dick  walked  in  and  was  introduced 
to  Olarence,  who  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
another  place  at  the  tea-table,  thereby 
astonishing  even  Dick,  who,  cool  as  he  was, 
began  to  tlunk  that  he  had  found  his  equals 
in  self-possession. 

"  Do  you  know.  Cousin  Gordon,"  said 
he  presently,^"  that  I  consider  that  yon 
are  a  very  imprudent  man  t " 

"  And  why,  pray  1 " 

"  Well,  if  any  stray  young  man  wants  a 
night's  lodging,  and  don't  know  where  to 
get  it,  I  would  advise  him  to  come  here 
and  say  that  he  is  your  cousin — that  is 
all" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Gordon,  laugh- 
ing, "I  never  thought  of  trying  to  identify 
you.  I  suppose  you  are  Sichard  Sanders, 
are  you  not  1 " 

"  Well,  yes,  as  it  happens,  I  am.      Bat 
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it   is  awfully  imprudent  in    you  to  be 
willing  to  take  my  word  for  it" 

''And  it  is  awfully  ungrateful  in  you  to 
carp  at  my  imprudence,  under  the  circnm- 
stances.  But  come  now,  tell  us  something 
about  yourself.  What  made  you  think  of 
comiDg  to  me ) " 

"  WelV  said  the  lad,  a  shade  of  sadness 
coming  over  his  face,  ''I  am  all  alone  in 
the  world  now,  you  know." 
"  Alone  ? " 

"  Yes  j  my  father  died  six  months  ago, 
and  IVe  been  living  all  alone  in  lodgings 
ever  since ;  and  I  was  so  tired  of  my  own 
company." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  for  your- 
self f  Don't  think  me  impertinent,  Dick ; 
I  am  an  old  fellow  now,  and  entitled  to  ask 
questions." 

"You  look  old — ^very,"  said  Dick,  with 
a  quizzical  look  at  his  cousin.  "And  I 
don't  think  you  impertinent  at  all ;  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  such  a  practical 
bu&inesa  man  as  you  may  think  of  my 
occupation." 

Gordon  winced.  He  could  never  get 
used  to  this  description  of  himself,  often 
as  he  heard  it. 

"  How  do  you  know  what  I  am  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  my  cousin  Everett  wrote  to  me. 
That  was  really  what  made  me  come  down. 
I  hardly  knew  anything  about  any  of  you 
before." 

"I  am  completely  puzzled,''  said  Gor- 
don. "  How  came  Everett  to  write  to  you 
at  all  ? " 

"  Is  not  Everett  very  literary  1 "  asked 
Dick  gravely,  but  with  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  "  He  saw  my  name  at  the  end 
of  an  article  in  one  of  the  monthlies,  and 
wrote  to  daim  me  as  a  cousin  in  fact,  and 
a  brother  in  letters." 

"  Oh,"  said  Gordon  coolly,  "  that  is  your 
occupation,  is  it  1  Pray,  how  much  does  it 
amount  to  1 " 

"  In  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  do  you 
mean  1 " 

**  Yes.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  prac- 
tical business  man  looks  at  everything  in 
the  light  of  a  money  speculation,  and 
values  it  at  its  market  price  ]  " 

**  Gordon  dear,  how  can  you  talk  so ) " 
remonstrated  Clarence,  a  tone  of  keen  pain 
in  her  voice. 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  "my  pen  brings  me 
in  about  two  hundred  a  year  at  present  I 
hope  to  improve  by-and-by." 

''You  had  much  better  have  gone  to 
KvaretL"  said  Gkirdon.  still  rather  coldlv. 


"  You  will  not  find  me  at  all  a  congenia 
spirit," 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Did 
slowly.  "Everett  invited  me  to  go  t< 
see  him;  but  I  thought  I  would  rathei 
come  on  here.  I  have  been  with  him  i 
couple  of  days." 

"  Why,  Gordon," said  Clarence,  "did  no 
Everett  tell  you  1 " 

"Never  said  a  word  about  it,"  saic 
Gordon,  looking  excessively  annoyed. 

*' Never  mind,"  said  Dick  quietly;  "] 
dare  say  the  old  boy  thought  there  wai 
something  romantic  and  literary  in  a  nic< 
little  mystery." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Gordon,  "yoi 
are  a  cool  hand.  And,  pray,  why  did  yoi 
not  stay  with  Everett  f " 

"Well,  do  you  ^ow  Mrs.  Everett  verj 
went" 

"Yes,"  answered  Clarence,  as  mud 
meaning  in  her  reply  as  in  his  question. 

"  She  was  always  talking  about  you  two 
and  she  raised  a  sort  of  interest  in  you  ii 
my  mind,  so  when  she'd  said  so  much  thai 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  fresl 
behind,  I  thought  I'd  come  out  here  anc 
see  you  for  myself.  I  hope  you  have  nc 
objection  1 " 

"Oh  dear  no,"  said  Gordon  bitterly. 
"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  study  a  money 
grubber  from  nature  if  you  have  a  mind  to, 
Only  I  wish  you  had  come  here  first" 

"Oh,  I  do  not.  I  think  my  couair 
Everett  is  a  remarkably  interesting  man, 
Such  an  unusual  combination  of  the  refined 
student  and  the  courteous  gentleman  witl 
the  energetic,  far-seeing  business  man 
Really  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  find  £ 
literary  character  with  such  a  keen  insight 
into  business  affairs." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you 
believe  that  the  two  things  can  go  to 
gether  t " 

"  Oh,  of  course.  I  believe  what  I  an 
told.  Look  here,  Cousin  Clarence,  I  an 
sleepy,  can  I  go  up  to  bed)" 

Sio  saying  he  retired,  leaving  thebrothei 
and  sister  looking  at  each  other  with  i 
half-pleased,  half-puzzled  expression  oi 
countenance,  both  of  them  feeling  thai 
they  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  oi 
the  youthful  relative  who  had  thrown 
himself  so  unexpectedly  upon  theii 
hospitality. 

"How  old  do  you  suppose  he  is 
Gordon  ? "  said  Clarenca 

"I  caunot  guess.  He  does  not  lool 
more  than  eighteen,  but  he  must  b( 
older." 
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"Well,  I  like  him,"  said  Clarence 
energetically.  ''He  has  not  believed 
Everett's  abuse  of  you,  evidently." 

"A  poor  reason  for  liking  hun,  darling. 
Ah,  Clarence,  Clarence,  how  you  stick  to 
your  worthless,  money-making,  worldly 
brother ! " 


PLANT  LORE. 


We  sawsomething  lately  about  the  malig- 
nity of  plants,  their  foresight  and  thr^t, 
and  otiber  human  qualities ;  but  the  plants 
that  exhibit  these  in  such  an  unmistakable 
way  as  to  satirfy  the  scientist  are  compara- 
tivelv  few.  The  sundew  does  eat  flies, 
and  lays  itself  out  to  catch  them;  but  you 
may  live  all  your  life  and  never  see  a  sun- 
dew. The  same  with  pitcher-plants,  which 
have  won  such  undeserved  fame  as  storers  of 
water  for  the  thirsty  traveller,  whereas  the 
water-storing  is  an  accident,  the  pitchers 
having  been  meant  to  gather  beeties,  moths, 
and  such  small  deer,  on  whose  juices  the 
eham  benefactor  of  mankind  battens.  In 
Madagascar  there  are  plenty  of  pitcher-* 
plants ;  so  there  are  in  Borneo.  There  is  a 
whole  tribe  of  them  peculiar  to  America, 
but  still  I  do  not  know  any  private  place 
where  they  are  to  be  seen.  The  carrion- 
flower,  which  lays  itself  out  to  attract 
flies  by  its  smell,  is  rarer  still ;  in  fact,  in 
Europe  the  plants  which  are  not  content 
to  live  simple  vegetable  lives  mostiy  keep 
out  of  the  way.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
except  the  dodder,  whose  bright  red  threads 
and  knots  of  rosy  blossoms  (yellow  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  a  great  pest)  you 
may  see  on  the  furze  of  Wimbledon  or 
any  Surrey  heath,  and  whichi  from  its 
destroying  the  plant  on  which  it  fastens, 
is  called  strangle-tare,  or  hell-weed.  Its 
beauty,  by  the  way,  has  gained  it  a  much 
prettier  name — ^lady's-laoeis. 

But  contrasting  strangely  with  the  few 
plants  that  the  scientist  will  really  accept 
as  animal  in  their  ways,  is  the  vast  number 
to  which  men  have  attributed  potencies 
and  influences  which,  if  real,  would  lift 
them  far  above  our  feeble  human  powers. 
I  suppose  it  is  not  the  plants  them- 
selves which  were  thought  able  to  do 
such  wonders,  but  the  planets  or  gods  to 
whom  they  respectively  belonged  who  en- 
dued them  with  special  virtues.  All  the 
vegetable  kingdom  was  divided  between 
Sol,  and  Venus,  and  Mercury,  and  the  rest 
Thus  rocket  is  ''under  the  dominion  of 
Mars,"  which,  doubtless,  accounts  for  what 


Pliny,  quoted  by  Oerarde,  says  of  it :  *'  Who- 
soever taketh  the  seed  thereof  before  he  be 
whipt  shall  be  so  hardened  that  he  shall 
easily  endure  the  paine&"  But  what 
rocket  1  That  is  the  worst  of  these  sovran 
remedies ;  there  is  always  something  about 
them  that  is  not  quite  clear  and  straight- 
forward. Rocket  is  the  wild,  scentiess  migno- 
nette, which  makes  the  best  of  yellow— or, 
with  indigo,  of  green— dyes  for  wool,  and 
is,  therefore,  also  called  yellow-weed.  The 
London  rocket  is  a  cruciferous  plant,  be- 
louring,  that  is,  to  the  same  natiual  order 
as  tne  wallflower  and  the  turnip,  which  is 
said  to  have  covered  the  ruins  of  Hie  great 
fire  of  1666  with  its  small  yeUow  flowersw 
Then  again,  the  night-scented  stock  — 
Hesperis  —  is  called  garden  rocket,  and 
there  are  other  rockets  besides;  so  who- 
ever wanted  to  harden  himself  would  be 
in  a  quandary. 

The  rose  is  so  important  that  it  is  shared 
by  three  planets:  Jupiter  presiding  over  the 
red,  Luna  over  the  white,  Venus  over  the 
damaak  I  have  never  been  to  Towton,  but 
the  tradition  is  that  there,  after  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  had  heaped  the  ground 
with  mingled  slaughter,  a  rose  grew  up,  and 
still  flourishes,  of  a  kind  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  island. 

The  white  rose  of  the  Stuarts  is  said  to 
come  in  bloom  on  the  old  Pretender's 
birthday. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  year 
The  tenth  of  June  I  love  most  dear. 
When  sweet  white  roses  do  appear 
For  sake  of  James  the  Rover. 

Over  rosemary,  and  pimpernel,  and 
marigold  the  Sun  has  undivided  away. 
Among  lunar  plants  is  the  moon-daiBy, 
our  wild  white  chrysanthemum,  whidh 
sometimes  makes  upland  pastures  too  gay 
to  please  the  farmer.  That  odd-looking 
flowering  fern,  too,  the  moonwort,  follows 
its  name.  It  was  an  alchemist's  plants 
capable  of  extracting  sterling  out  of  quick 
silver.  It  also  opened  locks  and  pidled  off 
horseshoes.    Du  Bartas  writes  : 

Horses  that,  feeding  on  the  grassie  hills. 
Tread  upon  Moonwort  with  their  hoUow  faeelB, 
Though  lately  shod,  at  night  goe  bu?efoot  hozn«« 

And  Culpepper,  explaining  why  it  is  called 
unshoe-ttie- horse,  says  wat  on  '*  White 
Down,  near  Tiverton,  were  found  thirty 
shoes,  pulled  off  from  the  Earl  of  Essex 
his  horses,  many  of  them  newly  shod,  and 
no  reason  known."  Strange,  too^  to 
find  the  sage  Aubrey  telling  how  Sir 
Bennet  Hoskins's  keeper  at  Morehamp- 
ton,  Herefordshire,  "drove  a  nail  thwert 
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the  hole  of  a  woodpeckei^fi  neat,  and 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  a  deane 
sheet  Before  many  honres  passed  the  nail 
was  oat^  and  a  leafe  lying  by  it  on  the 
sheet.  They  say  the  moonewort  will  doe 
sach  things."  Honesty,  or,  as  they  call  it 
in  Devonshire,  money-in-both-pockets,  is 
another  moon -plants  its  name,  Lonaria, 
beings  donbtless,  due  to  its  round,  flat^ 
silvery  seed-vessels.  It  was  a  witches' 
plant; 

Enchanting  Lunuie  here  lies 
In  sorceries  excelling, 

sings  Draytoa  To  Saturn  belong  the  blue 
com-bottley  the  French  bleuet^  csuled  hurt- 
sickle  because  it  was  thought  to  turn  the 
edge  of  that  now  seldom  seen  instrument; 
and  the  shepherd's  -  purse,  whose  Irish 
name  of  dappedepouch  refers  to  the  old 
custom  of  lepers  begging  by  the  wayside, 
and  calling  attention  by  rattling  two  boards 
against  each  other;  and  the  pansy.  To 
him  also  belongs  Solomon's  seal,  which 
take  its  name  from  the  six -pointed 
star  which  is  seen  on  its  sliced  root, 
and  which,  Gerarde  says,  is  **  of  in- 
comparable virtue  for  inward  bruises  and 
for  Knitting  of  bones  and  members  out 
of  joynt"  By  the  way,  this  kind  of  Con- 
vallaria  is  rare  in  England ;  I  never  found 
it  wild,  and  I  have  found  most  English 
plants.  ItBlovelysister,the  lily-of-the-vaUey, 
gro?rs  profusely  on  the  gravelly  hills  near 
Croydon  towards  Caterham;  a  tricyclist  or 
bicyclist  may  get  any  quantity  of  it  on  his 
Saturday  hsJf-holiday.  Another  Satumian 
plant  is  the  beech,  and  it  well  deserves  to 
belong  to  the  gloomy  god  if  what  Gerarde 
says  is  true :  "  This  wood  being  brought 
into  the  house  there  follows  hflurd  travail 
of  children  and  miserable  deaths,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  forborne,  and  not 
used  as  firewood."  I  wonder  how  much 
of  all  that  Grerarde  believed.  Probably 
he  evolved  it  all,  grimly  chuckling  as  he 
did  so,  because  he  read  in  his  Plmy  that 
beech-wood  should  not  be  cut  for  fuel 

Among  Mercury's  plants  are  the  bracken, 
in  whose  sliced  root  you  may  see  the  oak — 
one  of  those  squat,  broad-branched  Midland 
county  oaks,  so  different  from  the  slim, 
foreign-looking  oaks  of  the  Kentish  weald 
— and  King  Charles  in  it  If  a  German  is 
with  you,  he  will  interpret  the  marks 
to  represent  *the  double  eagle.  In  Kent 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  Christ's 
monogram;  while  in  the  eyes  of  some 
they  stand  for  the  tree  of  knowledge  with 
Adam  and  Eve  on  each  side  of  it.  To 
Mercurv  belones.  too.  the  honevsuckle — 


not  the  clover,  so  called  in  our  western 
counties,  but  the  woodbine,  Chaucer's 
emblem  of  fidelity,  which  cured  consump- 
tion if  the  patient  was  thrice  passed 
through  a  wreath  of  it.  It  must  have 
been  cut  '^  during  the  increase  of  the 
March  moon,"  and  afterwards  was  cut  into 
nine  pieces,  and  burnt.  Parsley  is  Mer- 
curial ;  to  ensure  its  coming  up  double 
they  will  tell  you  in  Sussex  to  sow  it  on 
Good  Friday,  while  to  transplant  it  is  sure 
to  offend  its  presiding  genius,  and  bring 
you  ill-luck.  The  clerk  of  a  Devonshire 
parish,  says  Mr.  Friend,  was  bed-ridden 
ever  since  the  parsley-mores  (roots)  were 
moved. 

We  must  not  think  that  Venus  has  all 
the  lovely  j^owers,  or  that  all  her  flowers 
are  lovely.  Mu^ort,  and  plantain,  and 
tansy,  and  vervain  all  belong  to  her,  and 
are  all  of  them  plain  even  to  ugliness. 
The  marsh-mallow  —  no  great  beauty — is 
hers,  and  so  are  the  clover  and  the  daisy. 
Mugwort  or  wormwood  is  a  plant  of  power. 
Lupton,  in  his  Notable  Things,  says  that 
'*  On  Midsummer  Eve  b  found  under  its 
root  a  coal,  which  keeps  safe  from  the 
plague,  carbunde,  lightning,  and  quartan 
ague  them  that  bear  the  same  about  them. 
Moreover,  it  drives  away  lurking  devils, 
and  is  sovran  against  the  evil  eye."  Mer- 
maids, as  we  saw  in  our  paper  on  the 
subject  the  other  day,  know  its  virtues. 

Of  the  plantain  the  same  story  is  told  as 
of  the  succory ;  both  grow  by  the  wayside, 
and  each  is  said  to  have  been  a  maiden 
who,  worn  out  with  watching  at  the  road- 
side for  her  lover,  was  turned  into  a  plant, 
which  is  still  always  on  the  road  by  which 
he  must  pasa  This  pretty  story  is  turned 
by  Professor  De  Gubernatis  into  a  sun- 
myth — he  is  fonder  of  them  than  even 
Professor  Max  Miiller  himself.  The 
maiden  is  the  dew,  the  lover  the  sun,  but 
the  connection  is  even  less  apparent  than  in 
sun-myths  generally.  Succory  roots  open 
all  locks,  and  make  the  wearer  invisible 
Plantain  has  its  own  lesser  virtues.  Boil 
three  roots,  and  the  water  from  them  will 
cure  the  tertian,  that  from  four  the  quartan 
ague.  In  Devon  it  is  said  once  in  seven 
years  to  turn  into  a  bird,  either  the  cuckoo 
or  its  companion — the  dinnick.  Here  is  a 
north-country  test  of  fidelity.    Take  two 

fJantain-spikes  in  full  bloom,  one  for  the 
ad,  the  other  for  the  lass.  Carefully 
remove  all  the  blossoms,  and  wrap  the 
heads  in  a  dock-leaf  and  put  it  under  a 
stone.  If  by  next  morning  they  have 
blossomed  aeain.  there  will  be  *'  ave  love 
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atween  them  twa&"    Tansy  -  padding  la 
Easier  fare,  because  of  the  bitter  herbs  of 
the  Passover;  bat  why  the  phint  should 
be  a  herb  of  Venus  I  do  not  know,  unless 
it  be  that  the  name  is  corrupted  from 
Athanasia,  and  that  love  is  immortal    The 
birch,  **  the  lady  of  the  wood,"  also  belongs 
to   Venus.    As    one    gets    northward  it 
becomes  a  poor  stunted    thing,  so  that 
in  Sweden  it  is  said  to  have  funiished  the 
rods  wherewith  the  Saviour  was  scourged, 
since  which  time  it  lost   its  previously 
stately  growtL     In  the  North,  however, 
it  is  specially  valued ;  the  Russian  peasant 
has  as  many  uses  for  it  as  the  Eastern  has 
for  the  palm.     He  plants  it  near  his  house, 
believingthat  it  is  never  struck  by  lightnins; 
and  his  daughter  has  her  favourite  birch, 
which  at  Easter  she  hangs  with  garlands, 
and  girds  round  with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  to 
keep  it  safe  from  the  evil  eye.    Beans — 
to  dream  of  which  is  so  unlucky — are  also 
plants  of  Venus.     Pythaeoras,  following 
the  Egyptian  use,  forbade  his  followers  to 
eat  them;  they  are,  he  held,  too  much 
akin  to  flesh  for  vegetarians.  The  tradition 
is  that  Pythagoras  was  overtaken  and  killed 
because,  when  pursued  by  the  enemy,  he  re- 
iused  to  escape  across  a  bean-field  for  fear  of 
trampling  upon  souls  that  had  transmigrated 
into  these  exceedingly  animal  plants.    The 
Jewish  high-priest  was  forbidden  to  eat 
them  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  Boman  flamens  were  never  allowed 
even  to  mention  them.     Italian  girls,  how- 
ever, learn  by  means  of  beans  their  fate  in 
marriage.     They  put  three  into  a  bag,  one 
whole,  one  without  the  eye,  another  with- 
out the  lind.    They  then  draw  one,  the 
whole  bean  portending  a  rich  husband,  the 
eyeless  one  a  sickly  man,  the  rindless  one 
a  man  without  a  penny.    Everybody  knows 
about  the  Twelfth  Cake  beans  for  king 
and  queen;  and  most  of  us  have  heard 
that  more  people  go  mad  while  the  beans 
are  in  flower  than  at  any  other  time ;  but 
it  will  be  news  to  most  that  ''in  Leap 
Year  the  beans  grow  the  wrong  way" — La, 
are  set  in  their  pods  just  opposite  to  what 
they   are    other   years.     Of   course    the 
violet   is    a   plant  of  Venus.    Is  it  not 
Herrick  who  says  that  when  Jove  had 
turned  lo  into  a  heifer,  he  caused   the 
earth  to  grow  sweet  violets,  that  she  might 
have  fit  herbage  1    Hence  the  Greek  name 
for  the  plant,  ion  (found  in  iodine,  the 
violet-coloured  substance). 

But  of  all  the  many  plants  under 
Venus's  dominion,  vervain  is  specially 
her  own.     Venus  Victrix  (all-conquering 


love)  was  figured  wearing  a  crown  of 
myrtle  and  vervain  intertwined.  The 
magi  used  to  gather  it  at  a  time  when 
there  was  neither  sun  nor  moon,  and  they 
poured  honey  on  the  ground  to  atoae  for 
robbing  it  of  so  precious  a  plank  The 
Druids  (or  rather  Dmidesses)^  are  said  to 
have  done  the  same;  and  they  showed 
still  more  reverence  by  not  touchhg  it 
with  hands.  When  they  wanted  a  plant, 
the  chief  Druidess  threw  over  it  a  loop, 
fastening  the  end  to  a  young  maid's  left 
great  toe.  The  girl  pulled  till  she  had 
uprooted  it,  and  the  priestess  took  it  on  a 
new  white  doth  and  solemnly  eairied  it  to 
the  templa  "Vervain  and  dill,  hinder 
witches  from  their  will/'  is  the  form  into 
which  the  plant's  sanctity  has  shrivelled 
up.  Boil  a  gun-flint  in  vervain,  and  yon 
will  never  miss  your  aim ;  wear  vervain  and 
baked  toads  in  a  silken  bag  round  yonr 
neck,  and  you  will  be  cured  of  kin^'s-evil; 
are  some  of  the  old  recipes  into  which  this 
plant  enters. 

Jupiter  has   his    plants — the  oak,  for 
instance,  which  in  England  was  used  in  a 
heroic  method   for  getting  rid  of  agne. 
"Go  to  a  cross-oak     (cross-roads'  tree), 
''and  peg  into  it  a  lock  of  jova  hair,  then 
tear  out  the  hair  with  a  sudden  wrench, 
and  the  oak  will  take  the  malady  from 
which  you  will  be  freed."    Of  course  to 
creep  tiirough  a  cleft  oak  was,  in  well- 
timbered    countries,    as    sovran    against 
diseases,  as  it  was  in  treeless  Cornwall 
to  practise  the  same  ceremony  throngh 
a  "holed  stone";  and  even  sleeping  under 
an  oak  was  a  cure  for  paralysis.     "  If  yon 
would  turn  a  black  horse  dapple-grey,  give 
him  oats  mingled  with  a  few  oak-buttons/ 
says  a  Danish  physician.    Perhaps  in  the 
strange  recipe  is    an    echo   of    the   old 
Teutonic  beHef  Uiat  oaks  belonged  to  the 
god  to  whom  the  horse  was  eacred.  ^  I 
wonder  are  any  of  the  trees  living  which 
grew  from  the  Boscobel  acorns  that  Charles 
the  Second  planted  in  St  James's  Park! 
and  does  the  Cadenham  oak  in  the  New 
Forest  still  bud,    like    the    Glastonbury 
thorn,  on  Christmas  Day  f  And  do  farmers' 
boys  still  wear  gilded  oak-apples  on  Oak- 
apple  Day,  as  I  have  seen  them  do,  not 
many  years  back,  in  Somersetshire  %    The 
sage,  too,  is  a  Jovial  plant,  the  tradition 
about  which  runs  two  ways';  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  "toads  frequent  among  it  to 
relieve  themselves  of  their  poison ;  where- 
fore rue  is  good  to  be  planted  among  i^ 
as  then  they  will  not  come  near  ;**  on  the 
other,  it  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  so 
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wholesome  that  the  old  monkish  rhyming 
verses  ran : 

Salvia  ealvatrtx,  naturae  conciliatri?t 
(Sage  the  saviour,  preserver  of  our  nature), 
Cnr  morietur  homo  cui  Salvia  crescit  in  horto  ? 
(Why  should  a  man  die  who  grows  sage  in  his 
garden  ?) 

So  we  English,  limiting  the  time  for  using 
it,  said : 

Ho  that  would  live  for  aye 
Must  eat  sage  in  May ; 

and  old  Herbals  recommend  it  to  be  eaten 
in  that  month  fasting,  with  parsley  and 
butter.  Dandelion,  again,  belongs  to 
Jupiter ;  the  old  herbaluts  knew  nothing, 
by  the  way,  of  the  yirtaes  of  "  taraxacum"; 
but  in  Donegal  it  is  called  "  heart-fever 
grass,''  and  is  used  for  dyspepsia.  Betony, 
also  one  of  Jove's  plants,  used  to  be 
esteemed  a  veritable  heal-all.  ''It  would 
seem  a  miracle  to  tell  what  experience  I 
have  had  of  it,"  says  Turner,  in  1687.  "  It 
is  hot  and  dry,  a  plant  of  Jupiter  in  Aries, 
and  is  excellent  for  infirmities  of  head  and 
eyes.  Being  boyled  in  milk  and  drunk,  it 
takes  away  their  pains.  An  old  proverb 
said :  **  When  a  man  is  ill,  let  him  sell  his 
coat  and  buy  betony.''  Gerarde  says  :  "  It 
is  most  singular  against  poyson,  and  good 
against  biting  of  mad  dogs,  venomous 
serpents,  and  some  write  it  will  cure  those 
that  are  possessed  with  devils,  being 
stamped  and  applied  to  the  forehead." 

Well,  these  are  only  a  sample,  and  a 
very  inadequate  one,  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  that  our  fore  fathers  and  mothers 
assigned    to   plants.      Look   down   Mr. 
Friend's  or  Mr.  Folkard's  index,  and  such 
names   as   naughty -man's    (La,    devil's) 
cherry,  devil's-bit,  bloody-man's  finger  (the 
spike  of  red  arum  seeds).  Saviour's  blanket 
(mullein,  with  its  woolly  leaves),  lady's  ear- 
drop (fuchsia),  springwort,  apples  of  Sodom, 
rose  of  Jericho,  flowers  of  heaven,  are  each 
a  legend  in  themselves.    This  last  is  that 
strange  jelly  which  is  found  on  wet  gravelly 
soila     I  used  to  think  it  was  frog  spawn ; 
it  really  is  an  alga  called  nostoc,  this  name 
having  been  given  to  it  by  Paracelsus,  for 
in  "the  dark  ages"  it  was  supposed  to 
have    wonderful    virtues      In    EDgland, 
people  sometimes  take  it  to  be  remains  of 
a  falling  star ;  in  Ireland,  I  remember  a 
man  who  devoutly  believed  a  huge  mass  of 
it  to  be  a  ghost  that  he  had  hit  at,  and — he 
supposed — killed  the  night  before.    The 
Jericho  rose  might,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  a 
City  school,  be  seen  in  a  shop-window  in 
Gracechurch  Street,  with  a  written  account 
that  I  used  to  try  to  read  through  the  panes. 
It  is  the  anastatica,  or  resurrection-flower, 


which  seems  to  die,  rotting  off  at  the  root, 
and  curlmg  up  into  the  form  of  a  rose ; 
but  when  it  is  blown  by  the  wind  into 
a  damp  place  it  expands,  and  its  seeds 
bein^  shed,  it  germinates  anew.  Those  who 
buy  it,  expecting  to  see  it  bloom  out  when 
placed  in  water,  must  be  rather  disap- 
pointed at  the  result 

Springwort  takes  us  out  of  the  sphere  of 
disappointing  fact  into  that  of  fine,  full- 
flavoured  legend.  Most  countries  have 
the  tale,  dmering  as  to  the  plant  of 
which  it  is  told.  In  England,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  the  moonwort;  in  Italy, 
the  horseshoe  witch,  called  sverracavallo. 
Quite  lately  the  Countess  Oasparin  found 
the  belief  in  it  current ;  she  wrote  to  De 
Oubematis  to  testify  to  the  fact  In 
India,  it  is  the  sesama  In  the  Father- 
land, the  meek,  pale  primrose  is  the  schliis- 
selblume  (key-flower),  wherewith  the  doors 
of  treasure-caves  are  opened.  But  it  is 
not  always  the  primrose;  some  German 
legends  say  that  it  is  a  nameless  plant 
found  only  on  St  John's  Eve,  on  ferny 
hillsides,  where  it  is  seen  shining  with  a 
weird  light  as  the  mandrake  does.  Like 
the  will-o'-the-wisp,  it  never  stands  still ; 
but  if  you  can  seize  it  and  wear  it  in 
your  pocket,  you  are  invulnerable,  and  can 
have  your  fill  of  the  earth's  gold.  Only 
do  not  leave  your  spring-root  inside  the 
treasure  cavern ;  a  shepherd  of  the  Ilsen- 
stein,  who  had  accidentally  got  a  bit  of 
springwort  on  his  staff,  found  the  moun- 
tain-side open  before  him.  The  lady  of 
the  cave  eraciously  gave  him  his  pockets 
full  of  gold,  but  he  forgot  his  staff,  and 
as  he  stepped  in  to  get  it,  down  came  the 
portcullis  of  rock,  and  cut  him  asunder. 

The  name  mandrake,  again,  suggests 
legends  innumerable  and  gloriously  mcon- 
sistent.  It  is  a  plant,  the  Atropa  man- 
dragora;  though  Mr.  Friend  tells  us  that 
in  several  of  ourcounties — e.g.,  NorthHants 
and  Somerset — ^the  bryony  (I  suppose  he 
means  the  white,  with  its  queer,  big  roots) 
answers  the  purpose,  and  is  given  to  human 
beings,  and  also  to  horses,  whose  coats  it 
makes  sleek.  Qerarde,  though  he  went  in 
for  (perhaps  invented)  a  good  many  ab- 
surdities, drew  the  line  at  mandrakes.  "  I 
have  in  my  tyme  at  divers  tymes  taken  up 
the  rootes  of  Mandrag  out  of  the  grounde ; 
but  never  saw  I  any  such  thing"  (as  the 
human  shape)  ^'  upon  or  in  them."  What 
is  said  about  it  he  laughs  at  as  tales, 
"  whether  of  olde  wives  or  of  some  runa- 
gate surgeons  or  physicke-mongers,  I  know 
not"    Yet  Josephus  fully  believed  that  to 
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root 'up  mandrakes  was  a  perilous  thing. 
You  mu$t  cut  away  all  the  rootlets ;  leave 
even  one,  and  the  screams  will  kill  you. 
The  only  safe  way  is  to  stop  your  ears,  and 
then  tie  your  dog's  tail  to  the  plant  and 
run  off.  The  dog,  struggling  to  follow  you, 
pulls  up  the  root,  and  falls  dead  on  the 
spot  The  Romans  had  the  same  belief. 
In  Dr.  Daubeny's  Roman  Husbandry,  is 
given  a  drawing  of  the  fifth  century  re- 
presenting the  freshly  puUed-up  root,  as 
thorough  a  mannikin  as  ever  was  shaped 
by  a  German  pedlar,  and  the  dog  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  One  remembers  Shakes- 
peare's "Would  curses  kill  as  doth  the 
Mandrake's  groan  1 "  and  the  other  line  in 
Rom^'  and  Juliet  He  must  have  seen 
mandrakes,  for  they  began  to  be  largely 
imported  into  England  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time.  Is  it  not  Mr.  Timbs  who 
gives  the  letter  of  the  Leipzig  burgess  to 
his  brother  (1675),  advising  him  to  try  to 
mend  his  fortunes  by  keeping  an  earth- 
man  1  He  need  only  bathe  it  in  warm 
water  four  times  a  year,  wrap  it  in  sOk, 
and  lay  it  among  his  best  things,  sprinkling 
the  earth-water  on  all  his  belongings,  and 
all  will  be  well  with  him — ^an  easy  way 
that  for  a  rich  man  to  help  his  poor 
brother  in  his  need.  The  German  f  aitti  in 
the  earth-man  came  down  from  the  Alruna 
maidens ;  one  of  the  names  for  the  root  is 
Alraun.  Besides  Hezenmannchen  (witches' 
mannikin),  it  is  also  called  Galgenmann- 
chen,  from  the  notion  that  it  grew  where 
a  murderer  had  been  hanged.  This  notion 
connects  it  with  the  "  hand  of  glory  " — 
its  Greek  name,  mandragora,  being  just 
as  easily  corrupted  into  main-de-gloire  as 
into  mandraka  Up  to  1810,  and  probably 
later,  these  earth-men  fetishes,  as  evidently 
artificial  as  the  mermaids  that  used  to  be 
made  by  stitching  a  salmon  on  to  the 
upper  half  of  a  monkey,  used  to  be  sold  in 
France.  But  the  French  main-de-gloire 
was  also  an  animal  of  the  mole  kind.  Mr. 
Folkard  quotes  from  Sta  Pelaye  the  story 
of  a  farmer  who  found  one  under  an  oak 
on  which  mistletoe  grew,  and  kept  him 
thero  well  supplied  with  food,  the  main 
thing  being  to  give  him  the  same  amount 
every  day,  and  always  to  pay  ready  money 
for  it,  which  money  would,  on  the  morrow, 
be  returned  two-fold. 

But  I  must  draw  to  a  close.  The 
subject  is  endless;  even  the  two  gentle- 
men to  whose  books  I  refer  those  who 
want  to  go  deeper  into  it  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  it  There  is  the  selago, 
which   gave    power   to    understand    flie 


speech  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  which 
(as  Mr.  Folkard  pourtrays  on  his  book- 
cover)  must  be  gathered  by  a  naked 
maiden,  who  had  to  cover  her  hand  with  a 
new  linen  cloth,  and  crook  her  little  finger 
into  the  shape  of  the  erescent  moon.  If  uie 
touched  it  with  iron,  a  storm  would  arise, 
bringing  misfortune.  As  soon  as  it  was 
uprooted,  the  Druidesses,  who  had  watched 
her,  splashed  her  with  water  from  a  nm- 
ning  stream,  and  then  left  her  to  walk 
backward,  ^'lest  the  moon  should  retoni 
upon  her  path."  There  were  no  Dniids, 
said  Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  and  therefore, 
presumably,  no  Druidesses;  but  Hr. 
Reade  knows  Sir  Comewall  is  wrong,  and 
if  one  wants  old  old  plant-lore,  one  ^ould 
read  his  Veil  of  Isis^  where  the  story  of  the 
selago  (what  a  coming  down  to  think  of  it 
as  merely  the  club-moss !)  is  detailed. 

Then  there  is  the  dowsing,  or  divining- 
rod,  which  might  well  fill  many  pages. 
With  us,  the  hazel  or  the  rowan  have  been 
the  favourite  woods ;  in  China,  the  peach. 
And  this  reminds  me  that,  of  all  plant- 
legends,  the  weirdest  is  that  about  the 
Chinese  Shui-mang.  It  is  a  poisonous 
bean,  those  who  eat  of  which  die,  ,'and 
become  Shui-mang  devils,  nor  can  the^ 
become  incamed  miless  they  find  someone 
who  has  eaten  of  the  same  plant,  and  will 
change  places  with  them.  Other  devils 
find  it  comparatively  easy  to  get  human 
bodies ;  indeed,  one  of  the  discomforts  of 
Chinese  life  must  be  the  uncertainty 
whether  your  best  friend  or  your  wife  is 
not  really  a  '*  bogy,"  just  as,  in  Japan,  the 
handsome  young  lady  who  has  won  yonr 
affections,  and  given  you  her  hand,  some- 
times turns  out,  after  years  of  wedded  life, 
to  be  a  fox. 

Well,  Mr.  Friend,  in  his  little  Devon 
village,  with  his  ears  open  to  the  folk- 
lore of  all  the  counties  round,  and  Mr. 
Folkard,  with  his  methodical  study  of  all 
the  books  on  the  subject,  from  Mande- 
ville  down  through  Zahn  (with  his  quaint 
pictures,  so  much  older  than  his  date,  1696) 
to  De  Oubematis,  show  how  much  may  be 
done  by  those  who  give  their  minds  to  the 
subject.  This  ''  lore  "  is  fast  fading ;  the 
parish  doctor  is  ousting  the  old  woman 
who  was  cunning  in  herbs ;  and  yet  it  is 
just  as  interesting  as  the  local  words  and 
phrases  which  are  so  sedulously  gathered. 
Why  does  not  somebody  in  every  county 
invite  people  with  leisure,  and  tact,  and 
discernment  to  gather  "lore"  for  them- 
selves, and  arrange  and  verify,  so  that  the 
books  I  have  named  may  be  the  basis  of 
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an  exhaostiye  collection  i    I  say  "  yerify/' 
for  each  coUectors  must  be  on  their  guard 
I   against  being  humbugged.     But  tact  is 
even  more  requisite  than  shrewdness.    In 
the  West  people  are  freer  of  speech,  and 
faith  is  stronger.     But  you  might  live  half 
your  life  in  a  midland  or  East  Anglian 
village,    and    never    know   that    under 
the  surface-unbelief  there  is  much  which 
you  will  never  get  hold  of  till  you  win 
the  people's  confidence.     Once  set  that, 
and   you   will    find    that    weeds    have 
names,     and    are     still     credited    with 
yirtaea    The  doctrine  of  Signatures,  for 
instance,  as  plausible  in  its  way  as  homoeo- 
pathy, is  still  obscurely  popular.     By  it 
a  heart^haped   leaf   shoula  cure   heart- 
disease,  as  Coles  says  of  the  medick,  or 
heart-clover:   ''because  not   only  is  the 
leaf  like  the  heart   of  a  man,  but   also 
because  each  leaf  doth  contain  the  perfect 
icon  of  an  heart,  and  that  in  its  proper 
colour."    This,  thinks  Mr.  Friend,  is  why 
fern-seed  was  supposed  to  give  invisibility, 
because   ferns    are    cryptogamous,    their 
organs  of  fructification  being  unseen.     On 
the  same  principle,  the  major  celandine, 
with  its  yellow  juice,  was  for  jaundice, 
liver-wort  for  liver,  while  nettle-tea  is  still 
given  for  nettle-rash.    I  must  confess  we 
often  think  that  our  peasants  are  in  the 
I  same  condition  about  plants'  names  as  the 
Greeks  were  about  the  names  of  animals, 
when  they  called  the  kingfisher  a  sea-dog, 
and  the  eagle  the  dog  of  Jove.    I  used  to 
wonder,  for  instance,  at  the  Cornish  call- 
ing foxgloves,  which  Nature  sends  them  in 
such  profusion  to  cover  the  ugly  heaps  of 
mine-rubbish,    docks    or    dockans.      But 
Mrs.  Bray,  in  Borders  of  the  Tamar,  says 
the  real  name  is  "  flop-a-dock,"  curtailed, 
no  doubt,  for  fear  the  longer  word  should 
make  you  laugh  at  the  person  using  it. 

Welly  there  are  not  many  who  could  do 
such  a  work  as  I  have  proposed.  I  wish  it 
had  been  thought  of  when  George  Eliot's 
''grand  old  Leisure"  was  less  disturbed 
by  railways,  and  telegrams,  and  daily 
newspapers.  And  yet  there  are  places, 
little  towns  as  well  as  villages,  whero 
Leisure  is  fast  recovering.  These,  where 
things  are  sleepier  now  than  in  the  old 
coaching  days,  are  the  places  in  which  to 
gather  plant-lore,  if  only  one  has  the  skill 
ind  the  patience.  And,  if  one  cannot  do 
t  oneself,  one  can,  at  any  rate,  be  thankful 
hat  men  like  Mr.  Friend  and  Mr.  Folkard, 
nd,  last,  though  not  least,  Mr.  Thiselton 
>yer,  have  taken  it  in  hand  before  it  was 
DO  late. 


SHIPWRECK  WOOD. 

SSE  !  how  the  firelight  flashes  on  the  pane. 

Look  !  how  it  flickera  to  the  raftered  roof, 
That  almost  gives  its  brightness  back  again, 

Sn  far  the  darkling  shadows  hold  aloof. 
See  how  it  dances,  and  the  warmth  is  good ; 
But  all  my  fire  is  made  of  shipwreck  wood. 

Jem  brought  these  furs  from  his  first  voyage  back  ; 

WiU  found  these  beads,  one  day  at  Elsmore ; 
And  the  gold  band  that  clasps  my  ruffles,  Jack 

Bought  me  with  half  his  pay  at  Singapore. 
Each  speaks  of  love,  and  strength,  ana  hardihood; 
But  aU  my  fire  is  made  of  shipwreck  wood. 

The  sea  is  roaring  over  *'  wandering  graves," 
Where  all  my  nest  and  bravest  lie  at  peace. 

I  hear  a  requiem  in  the  moaning  waves 
That  only  with  my  parting  breath  wiU  cease. 

The  sea  has  eiven  me  work,  and  warmth,  and  food; 

But  all  my  nre  is  made  of  shipwreck  wood  1 


A  PARIS  SUBURB. 


Few  people  when  they  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  however  often 
they  may  repeat  the  experiment,  fiul  to  be 
struck  by  the  difference  between  the  two 
neighbouringpeople.  Everythingis different 
— tibeappearanceof  the  people,  theirmanner, 
their  carriage,  their  way  ot  doing  business, 
their  habit  of  life,  their  streets,  their  shops, 
their  houses,  even theirhorsesandtheirdogs. 
Further  experience  only  deepens  this  sense 
of  difference,  and  shows  tlutt  it  extends, 
not  only  to  idioms  of  speech,  but  to  modes 
of  thought  and  habits  of  mind.  The  whole 
people  is  different,  and  every  fresh  expe- 
rience brings  the  fact  out  the  more  clearly. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  outward 
eyidences  of  their  difference  is  in  the 
capitals  of  the  two  countries.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  where  London  ends  and  the  country 
begins.  Ten  miles  away  from  Charing 
Cross  you  are  scarcely  out  of  the  urban 
atmosphere.  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
almost  bounded  by  the  fortifications.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
are  almost  as  much  country  villages  as  the 
suburbs  of  London  were  fifty  years  ago. 
Paris  is  out  there,  no  doubt  They  can 
tell  you  what  those  big  towers  and  domes 
are  that  you  can  see  looming  in  the  distant 
town,  these  suburban  folk ;  but  numbers  of 
them  have  never  been  in  Paris.  It  is  where 
the  train  goes,  and  where  the  train  takes 
their  wine,  and  their  cherries,  their  figs,  and 
asparagus,  but  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
what  the  life  of  the  great  town  is  like. 
They  sell  their  produce  to  Paris  much  as 
the  natives  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
would  sell  theirs  to  the  white  men,  and 
without  seeking  to  know  more  of  the  life 
of  their  customers. 
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There  are  people,  of  coarse,  in  these  vine- 
growing  villages  who  have  daily  intercourse 
with  Paris,  even  people  whose  business  is 
in  Paris,  and  who  come  back  in  the  evening 
as  our  citizens  would  go  down  to  Putney 
after  their  day's  work,  but  they  are  merely 
chance  dwellers  in  an  agricultural  district 
The  interest  of  the  country  is  in  the  vines ; 
a  good  vintage  is  more  to  them  than  wars 
or  revolutions.  As  the  season  of  the 
vintage  comes  on,  masses  are  said  on  its 
behalf;  propitiary  bunches  of  grapes  are 
put  in  the  arms  of  the  statues  of  the  Virgin 
at  every  street-corner ;  and  the  priest  goes 
out  with  a  solemn  procession  of  cross-bearer, 
acolytes,  and  choristers,  to  bless  the  vines 
and  sprinkle  them  with  holy-water.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  when  there  is  a  wet 
season  and  no  sun,  the  crop  is  occasionally 
bad,  and  then  there  is  lamentation  in  Argen- 
teuil,  and  all  the  surrounding  villages. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  their  faith  in  the 
blessing  of  the  Church  that  the  dwellers 
in  these  French  suburbs  differ  from  their 
brethren  in  England.  The  major  part 
of  the  population  are  vignerons.  Most 
of  them  are  well-to-do  farmers,  farming 
their  own  vineyards,  and  possessing  rea- 
lised incomes  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  which  every  year  they 
add  more.  English  farmers  in  the  same 
case  would  live  in  ease,  if  not  in  some 
luxury,  and  would  blame  the  times  when 
they  found  they  had  exceeded  their  incomes, 
and  had  to  mortgage  their  acres.  If  they 
lived  in  a  hunting  country,  they  would 
follow  the  hounds  on  occasion,  and  would 
have  a  dog  or  two  to  shoot  over.  Their 
sons  would  be  sent  to  boarding-schools, 
and  their  daughters  would  learn  to  play 
the  piano,  though  they  might  not.be  able 
to  make  butter. 

The  life  of  a  French  vigneron  is  very 
different  Not  necessarily  better,  but  alto- 
gether different  Soon  after  daybreak, 
summer  and  winter,  the  vigneron  and  his 
whole  family — wife,  sons,  and  daughters, 
turn  out  and  start  for  the  vineyards.  The 
men  are  clothed  in  blue  cotton  blouses 
and  loose  trousers  of  the  same  materiaJ, 
sabots  on  their  feet,  and  black  cloth  caps 
on  their  heads.  The  women  wear  dresses 
of  grey  woollen  stuff,  bind  their  heads  up 
in  coloured  cotton  kerchiefs  that  are 
finished  off  with  a  curious  little  knot  at 
the  top,  and,  like  their  father  and  brothers, 
clank  along  in  wooden  sabots. 

There^  is  generally  something  to  be  done 
in  the  vineyards  and  orchards  all  the  year 
round.  In  the  winter  and  spring  the  ground 


has  to  be  cleared,  then  the  vines  have  to 
be  staked,  and,  as  they  increase  in  growtb, 
to  be  fastened  to  the  stakes.     In  numy 
vineyards  asparagus    is    grown   between 
the  rows  of  vines,  and  requires  endless 
care   and    labour.      Much  of   the  large 
white  asparagus  with  purple-green  beads 
that   is    sold    in    London,    comes   from 
between  the  rows  of  vines  in  these  Frencb 
suburban  vineyarda     Later  there  are  the 
figs  to  be  gathered,  and  the  cherries ;  and 
aU  the  whSe  the  vines  have  to  be  tied,  and 
cleaned,  and  pruned — each  vine  receiying 
individual    attention.      Then    come  the 
gathering  of  the  grapes,  and  the  makiiig  of 
the  wine ;  and  hustly  the  cuttins  down  of 
the  vines,  the  drawing  and  stacking  of  the 
stakes,  the  cleaning  and  dressing  of  the 
ground,  and  the  burying  of  the  fig-trees 
aeainst  the  winter  cold.     At  certain  times 
of  the  year  this  constant  labour  necessitates 
the  employment  of  hired  help  ]  but  for  the 
greater  put  of  the  time  it  is  done  entirely 
by  the  vigneron  and  his  family.    Every 
morning  they  go  out  with  hoe  and  knife  to 
their  fields,  and,  except  for  the  necessary 
meals,   do  not  return  till  nisht     Few 
English    farm-labourers  work   narder,  or 
live  more  sparsely,  than  these  well-to-do 
French  wine-growers.   Except  on  f^te  days 
or  Sundays  they  seldom  taste  meat    When 
they  cut  down  their  vines  in  the  autumn 
the  stems  are  stacked  for  fuel.     With  a 
small  crackling  fire  of  this  wood  they  boil 
their  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  their  vege- 
table soup  and  beans  for  cUnner.  This,  with 
coarse  brown  bread,  milk-cheese,  and  theii 
own  thin  red  wine,  they  consider  enough 
to  work  upon  from  sunrise  to  sunset 

They  are  not  a  highly  educated  class, 
it  must  be  confessed.  As  soon  aa  they  can 
handle  a  hoe  they  start  with  the  rest  of 
the  familv  for  the  vineyards,  and  so  there  is 
no  time  tor  schooling.  At  least  it  was  so 
not  so  very  many  years  ago.  Now  the 
ubiquitous  schoolmaster  has  got  hold  of 
them,  and  probably  someone  has  to  be 
paid  to  do  the  work  of  the  small  hoer; 
but  formerly  the  vineyard  was  the  one 
interest  with  which  no  one  thought  of  in 
terf ering.  Hoeing,  pruning,  grape-picking, 
grape-pressing,  wine-storing,  wine-seUing, 
and  so  back  to  hoeing,  pruning,  etc.,  with 
never  another  thought  or  interest  except 
the  steadily  growing  stocking — it  is  & 
curiously  monotonous  life,  but  one  the 
people  seem  to  lead  with  perfect  content; 
marrying  into  the  same  class,  and  bringing 
their  children  up  to  do  the  same  with  them 
and  after  them. 
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With  one  of  these  vignerons  I  was  some 
yean  ago  on  terms  of  great  intimacy. 
M.  Blanc  was  the  owner  of  extensive 
vineprdSy  in  a  village  six  or  seven  miles 
outside  the  fortificationB  of  Paris — a  cheery, 
apple-faced  little  man,  with  a  cheery,  apple- 
faciod  wife,  a  buxom  daughter  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  who  promised  to  be  as  cheery 
and  apple-faced  as  her  parents,  and  another 
daughter  married  to  a  tradesman  in  the 
village. 

M.  Blanc  was  a  man  of  considerable  sub- 
stance. Besides  his  extensive  vineyards 
he  had  a  large  house,  forming  three  sides 
of  a  square — one  side  dwelling-house,  the 
other  sides  store-rooms,  piessing-rooms, 
and  vats,  with  a  courtyard  m  the  middle, 
and  underneath  were  the  cellars  where  he 
stored  the  hogsheads  of  his  own  wine. 

M.  Blanc  was  a  very  good  specimen  of 
his  class.    His  vineyards    and   orchards 
extended  far  out   into  the  valley.    His 
premises  were  imposing  in  extent    When 
you  went  to  see  him,  madame  would  take 
the  ladies  of  the  party  upstairs  and  show 
them  cupboard  after  cupboard,  and  press 
after  press,  full  of  household  linen  and  the 
coloured  kerchiefs  which  the  countrywomen 
always    wear  instead  of  hat  or  bonnet 
They  only  washed — their  linen,  I  mean — 
once  in  six  months,  and  their  stores  were 
more  than  enough  to  last  that  time.    On 
high  days  and  holidays,  when  madame 
wore  her  silk  dress,  she  displayed  on  her 
cap  and  throat  lace  that  made  the  English- 
women pale  with  envy.    When  the  Mdlles. 
Blanc    married,   their  father  gave  them 
a  fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
each.     If  you  went  into  M.  Blanc's  vine- 
yards when  the  grapes  were  ripe,  or  into 
his  orchards  when  the  cherries  were  ripe, 
he  would  urge  you  to  eat  your  fill ;  and  in 
the  season  he  was  liberal  of  his  asparagua 
But  if  you  went  out  directly  after  breakfast 
in  the  summer  you  would  be  very  likely  to 
meet  M.  Blanc  and  his  family  coming  home 
for  their  second  breakfast^  after  having 
done  three  or  four  hours'  work  with  their 
hands  among  the  vines ;  and  if  you  went 
to  his  house  later  in  the  day^  you  would 
see   him  sitting  at  the  comer  of  a  bare 
deal   table  eating  for  dinner  a  basin  of 
beans,  or  some  such  vegeteble,  with  a  mass 
of  brown  bread  and  a  glass  of  red  wine  by 
his  aide.     On  one  occasion  I  went  in  there 
with  a  man  who  knew  him  well,  and  found 
him  discussing  just  such  a  dinner,   and 
madame  warming  some  soup  on  a  crackling 
fire   of  vine-cuttings.     We  apologised  for 
disturbing  him    at   his    repast,   but  the 


courteous  vigneron  insisted  on  our  sitting 
down  and  having  a  fflass  of  wine,  and  in 
the  course  of  our  talk  my  companion  re- 
marked that  he  wondered  how  he  (Blanc) 
could  work  in  the  way  he  did  without 
eating  meat  Whereupon  the  good  man 
looked  up  from  his  betms  and  remarked  : 

"  Well,  I  should  like  some  meat,  but " 

And  here  a  twinkle  came  into  his  little, 
wrinkled  eyes,  he  glanced  at  his  wife,  gave 
a  queer  liUle  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and 
philosophically  went  on  with  his  beans 
without  any  further  verbal  explanation* 

To  see  M.  Bla&c  in  his  glory,  however, 
you  must  be  in  his  neighbourhood  at  the 
time  of  the  vintage.  For  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  previously,  you  would  probably 
have  had  frequent  presents  of  grapes  left  by 
M.  or  Madame  Blanc,  as  Aey  came  back 
from  their  work ;  but  in  order  to  get  these 
ripe  bunches,  you  would  have  had  to  search 
for  some  littie  time  among  the  vines. 
Gradually,  however,  you  would  see  the 
purple  tint  spreading  through  all  the  grapes, 
and,  as  tiiis  colour  became  general,  you 
might  notice  the  arrival  in  the  village  of 
tired  and  hungry-looking  men  and  women, 
coming  first  singly  and  men  in  companies. 
These  people  are  the  grape-pickera  They 
generally  know  with  extraordinary  exact- 
ness when  a  particular  vineyard  will  be 
ready  for  picking,  and  arrive  often  only 
the  day  before  the  ripeness  is  complete. 
Sometimes  a  vagary  on  the  part  of  the 
weather  will  upset  their  calculations,  and, 
unless  they  chance  upon  such  good  souls 
as  the  Blancs,  their  case  is  a  hard  one,  for, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  penniless  when  they 
arrive,  and  their  very  lean  condition  is  stiU 
further  reduced  before  they  begin  work. 
At  last,  however,  the  great  day  arrives, 
the  word  is  given,  and  good  times  begin 
for  the  grape-pickers. 

A  French  vineyard  is  not  in  itoelf  a 
picturesque  sight  Walking  through  it, 
you  can  see  little  more  than  the  vines 
immediately  round  you,  for  they  cannot 
grow  above  their  supporting  poles,  which 
are  all  about  six  feet  high.  Standing  on  a 
height  over  them,  you  seem  to  be  looking 
over  a  vast  grey  sea,  for  the  country  is  very 
flat,  and  you  see  little  but  the  grey  tops 
of  the  poles.  As  the  season  advances 
towards  the  vintage,  the  white,  chalky 
roads  become  inches  deep  in  dust  All 
along  the  margins  of  the  road  the  vines 
are  thickly  powdered  with  it,  and  a  foot- 
passenger  comes  home  looking  like  a  miller. 
There  is  nothing  very  graceful  either  in 
the  vines  or  the  grapes.    The  vines  are 
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immature  hop-vines,  and  the  grapes  are 
very  small,  and  grow  so  dosely  together 
that  the  best  way  of  eating  them  is  to 
ti^e  a  bite  oat  of  a  bunch  as  yon  would 
out  of  an  apple — if  your  teeth  are  good 
enough.  It  is  true  you  have  to  take  your 
chance  of  coming  across  snails,  and  slugs, 
and  such  small  deer;  but  the  snails  are 
ti^e  white  edible  variety,  such  as  you  may 
see  in  the  restaurants,  and  the  slugs  have, 
at  all  events,  been  nourished  on  the  vine. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  vineyard 
begins  with  the  picking.  If  you  live  near 
the  road  to  the  vineyard,  you  are  awakened 
at  dawn  by  the  sound  of  cart-wheels  and 
the  jingling  of  the  horses'  bells ;  probably, 
also,  by  the  shouting  and  singing  of  the 
pickers,  for  no  doubt  old  Blanc  has  given 
them  supper  overnight,  and  their  coffee 
before  they  start  in  me  morning,  and  they 
are  elated  at  the  beginning  of  tibe  work. 

The  carts  are  two-wheeled  machines 
with  long  bodies.  In  them  stand  open 
tuba  They  are  drawn  up  in  the  road 
near  where  the  master  intends  to  beein 
operationa  The  hands  are  then  divided 
into  two  parties  —  the  pickers  and  the 
carriers.  The  pickers,  generally  women, 
are  provided  with  hand-baskets,  and  the 
carriers  with  panniers,  which  they  carry 
on  their  backs  in  the  way  universal  with 
French  peasanta  As  the  pickers  strip 
the  vines,  and  fill  their  baskets  with 
grapes,  the  carriers  come  round  and  collect 
them  in  their  panniers,  which  in  their 
turn  are  emptied  into  the  tubs  in  the  cart 
The  picking  for  the  first  day  or  so  is  slow, 
for  everyone  is  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as 
he  or  she  likes,  and  the  people,  having 
generally  been  on  short  commons  for  some 
time  before,  show  no  disposition  to  neglect 
their  opportunities.  Many  of  them  will 
eat  twenty  pounds  a  day,  and  they  fatten 
visibly  day  by  day  under  the  treatment 
When  the  tubs  are  full  they  are  driven 
down  to  the  vigneron's  house,  and  emptied 
into  the  vat  And  so  the  work  goes 
steadily  on  from  sunrise  to  sunset  About 
mid-day  a  halt  is  called;  all  hands  assemble 
in  some  convenient  spot — generally  under 
the  lee  of  the  carts,  for  other  shade  is  hard 
to  find — and  bread  and  cheese  is  served 
out :  loaves  a  yard  or  so  long,  and  great 
flat,  round  cheeses  that  look  very  tempting. 
They  seem  to  be  good,  too,  by  the  way  the 
men  put  them  away,  in  spite  oi  all  the  grapes 
they  have  eaten.  There  is  an  unwonted 
appearance  of  plenty  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed,  and  their  faces  beam  with 
satisfaction.      In    the   evenbg,  when    it 


becomes  dark,  the  party,  sunburnt  and 
tired  out,  return  to  the  village.  Madame, 
who  has  come  back  a  little  whfle  before- 
hand, has  a  steaming  mess  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  which  is  served  out  to  the  hands 
with  great  hunks  of  bread — a  much  better 
dinner  than  she  and  her  husband  allow 
themselves  at  other  times. 

M.  and  Madame  Blanc  celebrated  the 
completion  of  one  vintage  by  dining 
with   us.     Madame  arrived  in  her  silk 

Eown  of  state,  her  gold  chain  round 
er  neck,  and  her  lace  h^gh-erowned  cap  on 
her  head.  Monsieur  had  on  his  Sunday 
boots,  and  his  black  Sunday  trousers,  and  a 
shut  of  dazzling  whiteness,  with  a  collar 
of  dangerous  stiffness  and  height  He  was 
shaved,  too,  and  scrubbed  till  he  shone  like 
a  lady  pippin,  but  over  his  white  shirt  the 
sensible  man  had  put  a  clean  blue  blouse. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  family  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  for  as  maidame 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  before  ahe 
had  saluted  anyone,  she  pointed  at  her 
entertainers,  and  turning  it  her  husband, 
exclaimed : 

''Ah,  I  told  you  so;  I  told  you  they 
would  make  a  toiletta  Qo  home  at  onoe 
and  put  on  your  coat" 

In  vain  was  all  remonstrance  on  our 
part  Madame  hauled  an  enormous  key 
out  of  her  pocket,  and  monsieur  had  to 
take  it  and  so  home  and  put  on  his  black 
cloth  coat  of  state,  in  which  he  eventoally 
returned,  looking,  and  evidently  feeling, 
like  a  hog  in  armour. 

It  was  a  terrible  garment,  that  coat; 
it  pinched  him  at  every  joints  he   was 
conscious  of  it  whenever  he  moved.  Several 
times  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it  off^, 
and  was  only  restrained  by  his  wife's  fierce 
looks  and  nods.  It  quite  spoQt  his  evening ; 
he  couldn't  relax  or  enjoy  himself  tall  the 
ladies  had  left   the   room,  and  he   was 
allowed  to  put  himself  at  ease  for  a  while 
Madame,  however,  had  come  to  enjoy  her- 
self, and  she  did  so  with  a  whole  heart 
As  a  preparation  she  pinned  back  her  lace 
sleeves,  and  turned  the  skirt  of  her  silk 
dress  inside  out,  and  set  to  work  in  a 
business-like  way.    As  each  dish  came  in 
she  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  like  a 
child. 

"  Ah,  v'la  le  gros  b^te  1 "  she  exclaimed, 
as  a  turkey-poult  made  its  appearance,  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  what  was  evidently 
a  traditional  joke  about  its  want  of  dothin^ 
and  when  she  and  her  husband  took  their 
departure  with  their  cheery  "  Ben  swear, 
maisieu  'm'dame,"  tbere  was  no  reason  to 
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doubt  her  assertion  that  she  had  very  mach 
enjoyed  her  dinner. 

Some  time  after  this  dinner  I  attended 
a  much  greater  feast  given  by  M.  and 
Madame  Blano  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
Mdlle,  Blanc  to  the  son  of  a  neighbouring 
yi^eron. 

There  was  no  half-heartedness  in  their 
hospitality.    The  ceremony,  with  its  atten- 
dant formalities,  lasted  all  day,  and  the 
invited  guests  were  expected  to  ''assist" 
at  the  whole  of  it.    At  half-past  ten  we 
paraded  in  M.  Blanc's  courtyard.  Monsieur 
had  spent  the  morning  among  his  wine- 
casks,  and  was  now  changing  his  blouse 
for  the  black  cloth  suit  of  ceremony.    He 
informed  us  of  the  fact  himself  from  the 
window  of  his  bedroom,  adding  that  he 
he  would  soon  be  down,  and  ginns  direc- 
tions to  some   of  his    frien£i  who  had 
already  assembled  to  take  care  of  us.  Soon 
after  this,  madame  made  a  similar  announce- 
ment as  to  her  own  toilette,  and  invited 
the  ladies  to  give  their  help  and  advice 
towards  its  completion.      Madame,  they 
afterwards  reported,  only  required  some 
finishing  touches  to  her  laces.    The  bride 
was  unaer  tiie  hands  of  the  village  hair- 
dresser, who  had  previously  operated  on 
her  father^s  beard ;  but  when  this  ceremony 
was  completed  their  services  were  requisi- 
tioned to  get  the  lady's  gloves  on.     The 
glove-nuJcer  had  not,  in  stock,  any  gloves 
made  for  the  hands  of  a  lady  who  had  spent 
fourteen  of  her  twenty-one  years  of  exist- 
ence in  hoeing  vineyards.    She  had,  there- 
fore, to  take  me  ready-made  article,  and  the 
English  ladies  came  out  of  her  room  look- 
ing hot  and  exhausted  with  the  labour  of 
getting  the  bride  into  them.    It  required 
both  patience  and  physical  exertion.     One 
of  them  took  tiie  bride  round  the  waist 
and  pressed  her  forward,  while  the  other 
kneaded  the  gloves  on  to  the  damsel's  fair 
fingers.   The  kid  was  sound,  and  stood  the 
strain  put  upon  it,  but  all  through  that  hot 
day  the  poor  bride  held  her  hands  as  if 
they  were  suffering  firom  the  nip  of  frost. 

While  this  operation  wasgoing  on  upstairs 
I  was  being  entertained  by  my  deputy  hosts 
below,  l^eir  idea  of  entertMument  was 
tobacco  and  drink  in  the  state-chamber.  I 
was  accordinglyconductedthere,givenaseat 
on  the  state  sofa,  and  made  to  join  several 
excellent  old  gentiemen  in  the  consump- 
tion of  very  bad  tobacco.  When  I  declined 
;he  red  wine  they  offered  me,  brandy 
vaa  produced — there  was  no  escaping  their 
Qisgoided  kindness  in  one  form  or  another. 
ly  only  consolation  was  that  there  were 


others  suffering  a  worse  infliction;  for 
when  I  got  into  the  fresh  air  again,  the 
babel  of  sound  that  came  from  the  bride's 
room  seemed  to  me  worse  than  the  dense 
atmosphere  of  tobacco-smoke  I  had  come 
from.  A  room  full  of  tiie  chatter  of  women 
who  spend  their  days  in  the  fields  is  an  ex- 
perience not  lightly  to  be  encountered. 

When  I  came  out  into  the  courtyard,  it 
had  a  very  bright  appearance.*  The  guests 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred.  Black  cloth  seems  to  be  the 
holiday-dress  of  the  working  population  of 
all  countries.  It  certainly  was  so  with  the 
male  guests  on  this  occasion. 

The  ladies,  however,  were  resplendent. 
Each  of  them  wore  a  silk  dress,  m  nearly 
every  case,  I  believe,  their  own  wedding- 
dresses,  a  high-crowned  lace  cap,  and  lace 
over  their  bosoms ;  and  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  this  lace  was  very  beautiful 
Each  one  also  wore  a  gold  chain,  a  gold 
watch,  a  bracelet,  and  a  broochi  which  the 
bridegroom  always  gives  to  his  bride  on 
the  wedding-dav. 

I  was  surveymg  this  scene,  and  trying 
to  catch  the  meanmg  of  the  clipped  words 
my  friends  were  launching  at  me  from  all 
sides,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  softer 
voice  than  usual,  saying  : 

"Pardon,  m'sieu';"  and  before  I  could 
fairly  turn  round,  I  received  a  salute  on 
my  cheek  from  the  bride. 

Before  I  could  think  of  a  pretty  com- 
pliment and  turn  it  into  French,  the  lady 
had  passed  on — ^and,  indeed,  as  she  had  to 
kiss  some  fifty  men,  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost  Fortunately  for  me  I  was  among 
the  first  of  them.  On  looking  round  I  was 
amused  to  see  that  the  bridegroom  had 
paid  my  wife  the  same  courtesy,  more  I 
think  to  her  astonishment  than  satisfaction. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over  we  were 
marshalled  in  pairs,  the  bride  and  her 
father  leading  the  procession,  and  marched 
to  the  Mairie,  where  the  civil  contract  was 
ratified.  That  over,  we  marched  in  the 
same  order  to  the  church  to  receive  the 
nuptial  benediction,  after  which  we  had 
the  advantage  of  an  address  from  the  cur6, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  informed  the 
newly-married  pair  that,  rightiy  considered, 
marriage  was  an  "  avant  go<lt  de  cieL"  How 
he  gained  his  experience  he  did  not  say. 

On  leaving  the  church  we  found  a  band 
of  music  awaiting  us,  and,  preceded  by  it, 
we  marched  to  a  restaurant  in  the  village, 
where  the  wedding-breakfast  was  served. 
Arrived  there,  the  bride  took  up  her  posi- 
tion at  the  doorway  of  the  courtyard,  and 
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received  the  congratulations  of  her  friends 
as  they  filed  past  her  to  an  upstairs  room 
where  the  wedding-feast  was  to  be  held. 

Before  it  was  served,  however,  we  had 
an  hour  to  wait — a  very  grievous  hour. 
Most  of  the  party  had  probably  breakfasted 
somewhere  about  daybreak,  and  from  then 
till  two  o'clock  was  a  long  time  to  wait 
Too  long  for  many  of  the  guests,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  among  the  number,  for  I 
saw  them  in  an  adjoining  room  having  a 
preparatory  basin  of  soup. 

At  last  the  "repas''  was  announced, 
and  we  were  marshalled  to  a  room  where  a 
hundred  places  were  laid  at  tables  resplen- 
dent with  all  the  resources  of  the  confec- 
tioner's art.  Before  we  sat  down,  how- 
ever, preparations  had  to  be  made.  Such 
a  feast  as  this  was  a  serious  business,  and 
we  had  our  suits  of  state  on.  These  suits, 
in  the  case  of  the  men,  restricted  the  move- 
ments of  their  arms,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
women  might  suffer  damage  from  in- 
cautious management  of  their  viands.  The 
men,  therefore,  took  off  their  coats  and  sat 
down  in  their  shirt-sleeves  j  the  ladies 
contented  themselves  with  turning  the 
skirts  of  their  dresses  inside  out,  and 
pinning  their  lace-sleeves  up  to  their 
elbows ;  and  then,  prepared  for  the  fray, 
we  sat  down,  the  ladies  on  one  side,  and 
the  men  on  the  other,  the  space  between 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  being  filled  by 
two  enormous  sugar-o^ndy  peacocks  stand- 
ing head  to  head. 

The  large  number  of  guests  severely 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  restaurant, 
and  we  had  to  wait  a  considerable  time 
between  the  different  dishes ;  but  we  had 
come  there  for  serious  enjoyment,  and  were 
not  to  be  put  out  by  any  such  small  matter 
as  that  Whenever  we  were  tired  of  waiting 
we  got  up  and  strolled  about  the  room,  and 
so  returned  to  our  places  with  a  fresh 
appetite.  It  also  had  the  advantage  that 
the  cook  was  thus  able  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  dish  in  hand,  which  consequently  came 
up  frizzling  hot  The  beaming  faces  of 
content  and  enjoyment  all  down  the  table, 
too,  were  worth  seeing,  but  even  the 
pleasure  of  that  failed  somewhat  before  the 
end  of  the  four  hours  during  which  the 
banquet  lasted.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  dinner  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country 
was  drunk,  but  after  some  time— during  a 
pause  between  two  courses — champagne  was 
handed  round.  Thereupon  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  rose  from  their  places  and  went 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  clink- 
ing their  glasses,  the  bride  with  the  men, 


the  bridegroom  with  the  women.  Later 
on  Madeira  was  handed,  and  the  same 
ceremony  was  gone  through  by  the  parents 
of  the  newly-married  pair.  Again  the 
tedium  of  one  of  the  long  pauses  was 
relieved  by  the  disappearance  from  his 
place  of  a  small  nephew  of  the  bride. 
Presently  he  reappeared  by  her  side,  and 
when  she  lifted  him  un  he  displayed  in 
triumph  a  huge  bunch  oi  coloured  ribbons 
— presumably  the  bride's  garter.  With 
this  he  was  led  off  by  the  bridesmaids,  who 
cut  it  up  into  rosettes  and  distributed  it  to 
the  guests. 

Everything  has  an  end,  and  at  last, 
about  six  o'clock,  we  finished  our  dinner 
and  went  outside  to  smoke,  take  snuff,  or 
amuse  ourselves  in  any  other  way  that 
occurred  to  us — all  except  the  parents  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  stayed 
behind  to  pack  up  the  remnants  of  the 
feast  in  handkerchiefs  for  conveyance  to 
their  own  houses. 

The  dinner  had  cost  them  eighty  pounds 
we  were  told,  and  indeed  it  could  hardly 
have  been  done  for  less ;  but  for  that,  it 
seems,  they  bought  it  outright,  and  were 
entitled  to  take  away  with  them  what 
was  not  eaten. 

After  dmner  the  procession  was  re- 
formed, and,  headed  by  the  band,  went  for 
a  walk  through  the  village  and  into  the 
country,  returning  to  the  restaurant  for  the 
ball,  which  began  at  ten  and  went  on  till 
four  in  the  morning.  The  next  three  daya 
were  spent  by  the  newly-married  couple 
and  their  relations  in  promenading  the 
neighbourhood,  and  paying  and  receiving 
visits,  and  the  evenings  in  dancing ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  if  yon 
had  been  up  a  little  after  sunrise,  you 
might  have  seen  the  happy  pair  going  off  to 
their  vineyards,  the  bride  in  her  grey 
woollen  dress  and  head-kerchief»  and  her 
husband  in  a  blue-linen  suit 

Not  very  long  after  their  marriage  hard 
times  came  upon  France,  and  this  village 
was  the  head-quarters  of  a  Qerman  army 
corps. 

I  had  heard  now  and  then  of  the  Blancs^ 
and  was  glad  to  learn  that  they,  personally, 
had  not  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country.  The  Germans  paid  honestly,  and 
these  good  people  found  in  them  a  ready- 
market  for  their  commodities. 

Some  years  after  the  peace»  b^ng  in 
Paris,  with  time  on  my  hands,  I  went  down 
to  see  my  old  friends. 

Except  that  the  vUla^e  had  growui  and. 
I  that  the  new  church,  which  was  in  process 
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of  bnildiDg  when  I  last  saw  it,  was  now 
finiahed,  nothing  was  altered  It  seemed 
incredible  that  a  hostile  army  should  have 
been  in  occupation  of  the  place ;  even  a 
little  wooden  hovel  that  I  remembered 
still  remained  untouched. 

I  made  my  way  down  to  M.  Blanc's 
hoase  and  found  madafme  in  the  courtyard. 
Finding  she  looked  at  me  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  antagonism,  I  told  her  who  I 
was,  adding  that  I  was  afraid  she  had  for- 
gotten me,  to  which  she  bluntly  responded 
that  she  had — what  did  I  want  1  In  vain 
did  I  tell  her  that  all  I  had  come  for  was 
to  enquire  after  her  health  and  shake  her 
by  the  hand.  **  I  couldn't  have  come  for 
that,"  she  said, ''  I  must  have  some  business. 
Did  I  want  to  buy  some  wine  1 " 

At  last  a  woman  with  grizzled  hair,  whom 
I  with  some  difficulty  identified  as  the 
ruddy-faced  bride,  who  was  sorting  figs  in 
a  shed  at  the  other  side  of  the  court- 
yard, called  out, ''  Don't  you  see,  mother, 

it'sM. 1" 

"  And  who  is  M. 1"  was  the  answer 

the  old  lady  vouchsafed. 

**  It  must  be  a  long  time  since  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  sir,"  said  the 
daughter,  seeking  to  soften  the  effect  of  her 
mother's  manner. 

I  agreed  that  it  was,  and  mentioned  the 
number  of  years  that  had  elapsed. 

*'Ugh  1"  said  Madame  Blanc ;  "why,  that 
was  before  the  war  !"  And  with  that  she 
turned  on  her  heel,  and  would  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  me. 

The  war  seemed  to  have  obliterated 
from  her  mind  all  that  had  gone  befora 
Why  it  was  so  I  didn't  make  out  She 
hadn't  suffered  at  all;  indeed,  it  had  been 
a  scarce  of  great  profit  to  her  and  her 
family ;  but  it  evidently  seemed  to  her  to 
be  absurd  that  a  man  should  come  to  her 
to  talk  of  what  had  occurred  before  "  the 
war." 

On  leaving  the  Maison  Blanc,  I  went 

down  to  inspect  the  church,  and,  finding 

the  eux6  there,  I  complimented  him  on  the 

fine  building  that  had  been  completed  since 

my  last  visit  He  accepted  my  compliment 

graciously,  and  showed  me  all  there  was  to 

see  in   the  church,  afterwards  taking  me 

outside  and  pointing  out  the  place  where 

a  round-shot  had  gone  through  the  west 

window,  and  the  bullet-marks  spattered  all 

over  the  walls. 

'^  Bat  the  Germans  didn't  do  that,"  he 
hastened   to  explain;  "the  Germans  had 
_  to  do  with  it;  that  was  all  the 
of  the  Communists." 


When  I  came  to  consider  what  *'  the 
war  "  meant  to  these  people — what  a  series 
of  horrors  their  primitive  lives  had  encoun- 
tered during  that  winter,  I  no  longer  won- 
dered that  such  fierce  emotions  had  made 
hazy  in  the  old  peasant's  mind  all  that  had 
gone  before  it 

THE  PHANTOM  FIDDLER  OF 
BEERAGH  LODGE. 

A  STORY. 

My  uncle,  Mr.  Sommerton,  was  agent  to 
the  eccentric  Lord  Beeragh,  and,  during 
his  life,  resided  in  Beeragh  Castle,  a  mag- 
nificent old  mansion,  overlooking  Beeragh 
lake,  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  West  Con- 
naught  When  Lord  Beeragh  died,  uncle 
quitted  the  castle,  taking  up  his  abode  in 
Beeragh  Lodge,  a  much  smaller  residence  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 

It  was  a  very  curious  housa  Built 
in  what  had  been  a  vast  quarry,  the  front 
apartments  and  entrance-hall  towered  high 
above  the  humbler  portion  inhabited  by 
uncle  and  aunt 

The  larger  reception-rooms  were  seldom 
used.  They  were  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
old-world  grandeur,  which  did  not  at  all 
agree  with  uncle  and  aunt's  quiet  ways. 
Over  these  fine  rooms  arose  a  most  curious 
erection  —  a  vast  saloon  extending  from 
end  to.end  of  the  building,  almost  altogether 
composed  of  glass ;  a  huge  cupola  towering 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  catching  every 
ray  of  light  from  all  quarters  of  the  sky. 

Once  this  curious  apartment  had  been 
gorgeous  with  paint  and  gilding,  but  the 
gold  was  tarnished,  the  brilliant  colours 
were  faded  to  poor  stains. 

The  windows  openeduponawidebalcony, 
which  overlooked  the  most  superb  view  I 
ever  beheld. 

The  only  means  of  approach  to  this 
strange  structure  was  up  a  flight  of  steps 
outside  the  house.  Few  people  seemed  to 
care  for  disturbing  its  unbroken  solitude. 

It  was  winter  time,  and  the  house 
full  of  merry  young  people,  and,  as  the 
rooms  in  daily  use  were  too  small  to 
contain  us  all,  uncle,  with  a  reluctance  I 
was  slow  to  comprehend,  granted  us  per- 
mission to  use  the  larger  apartments. 

Despite  their  splendour,  they  were  grim 
and  gloomy,  but  we  were  all  young  and 
gay  in  those  days,  and  we  filled  them  with 
merry  laughter  and  joyous  music  from 
early  morning  until  long  after  midnight 
But  with  one  consent  we  all  avoided  the 
librarv.  because  of  a  nicture  whinh  hnrifi^ 
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there.  It  was  a  magnificent  portrait  of 
the  last  Baron  Beeragh,  uncle  to  the  first 
Earl,  and  great-grandnncle  to  the  present 
owner  of  the  titfo.  He  must  have  been  a 
man  of  singular  personal  beauty,  but  with 
an  expression  so  peculiar  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  his  painted  semblance  on  the 
library  wall  Certainly  I  have  never  seen 
a  picture  which  possessed  the  same  influence 
over  me.  I  never  went  into  that  room,  if 
I  could  by  any  means  avoid  doing  so. 

The  winter  was  one  of  unexampled 
severity,  but  we  young  folks  rejoiced  over 
the  delightful  sport  offered  by  the  far- 
stretching  frozen  lake,  and  our  whole  days 
— and,  indeed,  sometimes  a  few  hours  of 
the  lovely  moonlit  nights — were  spent  on 
its  smooth  glittering  surface.  One  night 
we  had  an  open-air  dance,  and  it  was  upon 
our  return  home  from  it  that  the  first  of 
the  unaccountable  things  which  took  place 
at  the  lodge  occurred. 

My  brother  Walter  and  I  were  the  last 
to  leave  the  lake.  As  we  emerged  from 
the  thick  fir-woods  which  separated  the 
house  from  the  water's  edge,  we  paused. 
The  sight  which  met  our  startled  view 
arrested  our  steps,  and  held  us  spellbound. 

The  wide  windows  of  the  saloon  were 
all  ablaze  with  unearthly  light — not  the  red 
glare  of  fire,  but  a  hard,  clear  radiance 
like  the  electric  light  of  to-day,  the  glass 
cupola  glowing  white  against  the  darkness 
beyond.  Walter  threw  his  arm  around  me, 
and  for  a  breathless  moment  or  two  we 
stood  terror-stricken.  Then,  just  as  a 
lightning-flash  leaps  into  darkness,  and  is 
gone,  the  weird  illumination  vanished, 
and  the  house  lay  black  against  the  starlit 
sky.  I  scarcely  remember  anything  more 
until  I  found  myself  in  my  own  room.  I 
had  not  the  spirit  to  join  the  merry  party 
at  supper.  Tired  out  and  greatly  puzzled 
as  to  the  reason  of  what  I  had  seen,  I  went 
to  bed.  Being  young  and  very  tired,  I  soon 
forgot  it,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  my  fire  had  burned  low. 
Outside,  through  the  profound  windless 
hush  of  a  night  of  intense  frost,  I  heard  a 
clock  strike.  As  the  sound  died  on  the 
still  night  air  another  took  its  place.  I 
started  up  and  listened.  Softly,  clearly 
through  the  deathlike  silence  stole  a  sound 
of  music.  At  first  a  faint,  far-off  trill  like 
the  song  of  a  lark  high  in  the  heavens ; 
then  coming  nearer,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  as  if  close  at  hand.  It  was 
exquisitely  sweet  and  pLuntive,  and  thrilled 
me  from  head  to  foot  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguished anything  like  an  air.  3  The  only 


thing  to  which  I  could  compare  the  sonnd 
was  a  sweet  jangle  of  birds'  songs  on  a  spring 
morning.     I  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen,  there 
was  something  so  weird  and  unearthly  in 
the  music.    What  could  it  mean  1    Which 
of  uncle*8  guests  was  so  devoted  to  violin- 
playing  as  to  wander  about   the  house 
practising  intricate  exercises  at  the  dead  of 
night,   and   with    the    thermometer  ten 
degrees  below  zero  ?    And  then,  did  any 
of  them  possess  so  complete  a  mastery  over 
that  most  difficult  of  instruments  t  There 
were  wild  cadences,  runs,  shakes,  trillfl, 
which  only  a  skilled  performer  could  a^ 
complish.  As  if  the  unknown  violin-player 
knew  of    the  one  listener   to   his  wild 
harmonies,  the    music   seemed  to  pame 
over  my  head,  glide  past  my  window,  and 
sink  lower,  lower,  until  at  last  it  reached 
my  ears  dulled  and  muffled  from  the  lower 
rooms ;  then  it  ceased. 
The  house  was  astir  before  I  slept 


«  Which  of  you  gentlemen  serenaded  ns 
last  night  T'  asked  Ethel  Saunderson,  one 
of  our  guests,  at  breakfast  next  momiog. 

Aunt  looked  up,  a  scared,  pained  ex- 
pression on  her  face.  Uncle  left  the 
table.  ^  I 

Ethel  saw  something  was  amiss;  she  sdd  ^ 
no  more.  ; 

As  we  separated  after  breakfast,  aunt  | 
touched  my  arm.  | 

«  Gome  to  my  room,"  she  said.  1 

I  followed  her. 

"  Don't  say  anything  about — about  die 
noise    you    heard — the — the   wind  make  | 
through  the  lattice-work  of  the  balcony  | 
last  night,''  she  said.     '*  Ethel  heard  it,  and  ' 
I  saw  by  your  face  you  heard  it,  too.  Year 
uncle  does  not  like  to  hear  it  spoken  of." 

"The  wind,  Aunt  Alice?"  I  cried. 
"  Why,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  and 
what  I  heard  was  a  violin  most  beautifnily 
played." 

"  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  child,"  aunt 
said.  "  All  I  ask  of  you  is  not  to  speak  of 
it  before  your  uncle.  He  does  not  care  to 
hear  it  spoken  about." 

"  Won't  yon  tell  me  why  I  am  not  to 
mention  it  1 "  I  asked  eagerly. 

"No,"  she  said  decidedly.  "I  never 
asked  your  uncle  his  reasons  for  any 
injunction  he  lays  upon  me ;  and  I  expect 
the  same  from  you." 

So  she  left  me,  much  puzzled  and  a  litde 
bdignant 

Aunt's  boudoir  was  on  the  l)edrooi& 
corridor,  therefore,  as  I  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  Y-staircase  in  the  centre  of  the  houst, 
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I  was  on  a  level  with  the  halL  As  I 
quitted  her  room  I  saw  the  slender  figure 
of  a  man  in  a  dark  dress  cross  the  wide 
hall  from  the  library  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

At  the  same  moment  my  yoongest 
brother,  Hugh,  and  Tom  Saunderson 
entered  the  halL 

I  rao  down  one  flight  of  stairs  and  up 
the  other  to  meet  them. 

"Hugh — Hugh,  who  was  it  that  went 
into  the  drawing-room  this  moment  1"  I 
cried. 

''Why,  no  one/'  Hugh  answered.  ''All 
the  men  are  down  on  the  ice — ^Tom  and  I 
came  back  to  find  out  what  was  keeping 
you  girls." 

"  But,"  I  insisted,  ''someone — some  man 
went  into  the  drawing-room  as  you  came 
through  the  door.    You  must  have  noticed 
him,  unless  you  were  blind." 
"  I  saw  no  one,"  Tom  Saunderson  said. 
"  Nor  I,"  Hugh  responded. 
"  I  must  see,"  I  cried.     And,  followed 
by  the  young  men,  I  dashed  into  the  big, 
chUl  room. 

Now,  they  say-^those  two  boys — that  I 
must  have  been  dreaming  while  it  was 
broad  daylight;  but,  so  surely  as  I  saw 
anything  in  that  room — the  fire  on  the 
hearth,  the  frosty  sunlight  streaming  into 
the  conservatory — I  saw  a  man  in  a  pecu- 
liar dress,  with  a  violin  in  his  hand,  stand- 
ing beside  the  grand  piano. 

As  I  ran  into  the  room,  his  eyes  met 
mine  with  a  look  which  seemed  most 
strangely  familiar.  The  finely-cut  features 
were  deathly  pale.  The  hand  which  held 
the  violin  wi^  a  practised  clasp,  gleamed 
white  and  shining  from  the  ruffle  which 
fell  over  the  wrist 

For  one  breathless  second  it  stood  still, 
then  bowed  low,  and  then  drew  back  into 
the  conservatory. 

I  reeled  round,  and  would  have  fallen. 
Hagh  caught  me. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  queer  girl  1 "  he  cried. 

"  You  look  as  if  yon  nad  seen " 

"  Oh,  hush— hush  I "  I  gasped  out  "  It 
hears  you  1  Look,  it  has  turned !  Oh, 
Hugh,  don't  let  Tom  follow  I " 

For  Tom  Saunderson  had  run  into  the 
conservatory,  and  was  close  to  the  figure, 
which  I  saw  plainly  movine  amongst  the 
flowers  towards  the  door  leading  to  the 
steps. 

"  Call  him  back  I  Tell  him  not  to  follow 
it  I"  I  pleaded. 

"FoUow  whatt"  Hugh  asked  almost 
angrily.     "  You  are  dreaming,  Annie." 


"No,  no,  no!  See!"  I  cried.  '*He 
has  just  passed  out  of  the  door.  He  is  going 
up  the  steps.  Oh,  Tom,  come  back — come 
back!" 

Dark  against  the  red  winter  sunshine,  I 
saw  the  slender  figure  slowly  mount  the 
crazy  steps,  and  disappear.  With  my  hand 
grasping  Hugh's  arm,  I  tottered  into  the 
conservatory,  and  reached  the  outer  door. 
It  was  locked. 

"Why,  Annie,  you  have  taken  leave  of 
your  senses,"  Hugh  cried  as  I  looked  help- 
lessly into  his  face,  with  my  hand  upon 
the  lock;  "your  youn^  man  must  have 
been  a  very  slender  individual  indeed  to 
escape  through  the  keyhole — ^ha,  ha ! " 

"  Oh,  don't  laugh!"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  tell 
you  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  this 
moment  I  know  it  was  something  un- 
natural" 

"Was  it  a  ehostl"  Tom  Saunderson 
asked  laughingly;  "if  so,  he  has  broken 
through  all  ghostly  traditiona      I  thought 

f hosts  never  rambled  about  in  daylight 
tut  come,  Annie,  get  your  hat  on ;  we  are 
losing  time." 

I  did  not  go  on  the  ice  that  day; 
utterly  unnerved,  I  remained  in  aunt's 
room,  hoping  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
telling  her  what  I  had  seen,  and  of  forcing 
from  her  the  legend  of  the  house. 

That  night  Lord  Beeragh  and  his 
young  sisters — who  had  heard  of  our  gay 
doings  and  must  needs  join  in  them — were 
to  be  aunt's  guests. 

The  three  young  people  were  to  be 
housed  for  the  night  Ethel  and  I  gave 
up  our  rooms,  and  packed  into  aunt's 
boudoir  for  the  nonce.  The  excitement  of 
their  arrival,  the  business  of  preparing  for 
the  dance,  drove  away  the  effects  of  my 
terror  of  the  morning,  and,  by  the  time 
we  all  assembled  in  the  library  before 
dinner,  I  was  quite  myself  again.  I  was 
standing  by  the  mantelshelf  talking  to 
Lady  ^ster  Fitzmaurice  when  the  great 
double-doors  of  the  room  opened,  and  a 
tall,  slender  figure  entered.  My  heart 
stood  still.  It  was  the  figure  I  had  seen 
in  the  momine.  The  same  clear-cut,  deli- 
cately-beautifi3  features,  the  same  air  of 
gracious  dignity,  only  the  dress  was  the 
simple  evening^ress  of  all  the  other  men 
in  the  iooul  I  saw  Lady  Hester  look 
curiously  at  me. 

"Do  you  not  know  my  brother)"  she 
said.  "Beeragh,  this  is  Miss  May — Mrs. 
Sommerton's  niece." 

The  touch  of  his  friendly  hand,   the 
I  sound  of  his  pleasant  voice,  brought  back 
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my  wandering  wits;  I  managed  to  say 
something  aboat  the  lake  and  the  skating, 
and  then  we  all  went  to  dinner.  By  the 
time  dinner  was  half  over,  Lord  Beeragh 
and  I  were  fast  friends. 

<*By  the  way,'' he  said,  sinking  his  voice, 
"  where  is  the  wonderful  picture  of  my 
ancestor  of  unhallowed  memory,  of  which 
I  have  heard  1 " 

I  told  him  there  was  a  picture  of  a  Lord 
Beeragh  in  the  library,  but  that  I  did  not 
know  there  was  any  special  story  about  it. 

'*  Oh  yes,"  he  said ;  "  there  was  a  bad 
lord  amongst  us,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  dealings  with  the  unseen  world.  I 
think  the  truth  about  him  would  prob- 
ably be  that  he  was  eccentric  and  ahead 
of  his  age.  He  built  this  house.  A  queer 
erection,  isn't  it?  He  did  it  for  a  pur- 
pose— ^he  wanted  a  good  music-room.  The 
only  unaccountable  thing  about  him  was 
the  manner  of  his  departure  from  life,  I 
cannot  say  his  death,  for  of  that  no  one 
ever  had  certain  proof&  He  simply  dis- 
appeared, leaving  his  house  full  of  guests, 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  great  national  crisis, 
when  his  party  were  looking  to  him  for 
help  and  guidance.  He  was  quite  a  young 
man,  an  advanced  Nationalist — despite  his 
uncanny  reputation,  a  man  of  vast  personal 
influence.  It  seemed  an  unaccountable 
thing  that  he  should  vanish  as  he  did." 

'*Was  no  efifort  made  to  discover  any 
trace  of  his  fate  f  I  enquired. 

'<  Oh  yes.  My  grand-uncle,  who  died 
a  short  time  ago,  made  every  enquiry, 
but  to  no  purpose.  There  were  various 
surmises.  One  of  the  most  romantic,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  most  probable, 
was  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  some  of 
the  numerous  secret  societies  of  Southern 
Earope,  and  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition,  either  in  Italy  or  Spain.  As 
to  his  departing  mysteriously  and  leaving 
his  house  full  of  guests,  I  regard  that  as 
altogether  apocryphal  Something  like 
the  sequel  of  the  story  which  you  doubt- 
less have  heard." 

I  told  him  eagerly  that  I  knew  of  no 
story  at  all  connected  with  his  family. 

"Is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard  of 
the  Phantom  Fiddler,  who  plays  upon  the 
great  balcony  three  times  a  year  'i  As  this 
is  one  of  his  appointed  seasons,  I  wonder 
he  has  not  favoured  you." 

Then,  breathlessly,  I  told  him  what  I  had 
heard  the  previous  night,  and  what  I  had 
seen  that  morning,  imploring  him  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  legend  connected 
with  the  house. 


With  an  altered  look  upon  his  face,  he 
told  me,  speaking  very  low,  so  that  his 
words  reached  my  ears  alone : 

"  This  house  has  always  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  haunted  by  an  appearance 
resembling  I^rd  Beeragh.  What  you  tell 
me  gives  a  strange  confirmation  to  the 
popmar  superstition.  An  accomplished 
musician,  it  was  his  habit  to  walk  round 
that  balcony  outside  the  music-room  he 
had  erected,  practising  new  and  strange 
feats  upon  his  violin.  I  must  tell  you 
there  was  an  organ  in  that  room — ^how 
they  contrived  to  build  it  there  who 
can  tell?  But,  actually,  about  forty 
years  ago.  Lord  Beeragh  was  obliged  to 
have  it  taken  down.  No  one  would 
inhabit  the  house  from  the  eerie  music 
which  sounded  continually  from  that  room. 
Of  course  it  was  a  trick.  You  shake  your 
head  1  I  am  sceptical  about  such  matters, 
you  see;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  as 
'twas  told  to  me.  They  say  the  windows 
blaze  with  light,  just  as  they  used  to  flare 
when  he  and  his  friends  held  high  festivity 
in  that  airy  room ;  that,  one  by  one,  the 
guests  depart;  and  then  the  spectre 
fiddler  comes  out  of  one  particular  window 
and  plays,  walking  round  and  round  the 
balcony  he  loved  during  his  life ;  and  they 
say  that  certain  penalties  follow  the  hearing 
of  that  unearthly  music  Must  you  go  1 
Remember  the  first  round  dance." 

'^  Has  Beeragh  been  talking  to  you  about 
the  bad  lord  f ''  Lady  Eileen  asked  me  as 
we  passed  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
drawing-room.  "  Was  that  the  picture  in 
the  library  9  Do  come  and  show  it  to  me ; 
I  have  never  seen  it." 

We  went  into  the  great,  dimly-lit  room. 
A  cold  sense  of  a  presence  there  beyond  our 
own  two  young  individualities  struck  chill 
to  my  heart  as  I  crossed  the  threshold,  but 
Lady  Eileen  did  not  seem  to  feel  it.  She 
moved  gaily  through  the  empty  room,  and 
stood  fronting  the  strange  picture. 

«  Why,  it  is  the  image  of  ^Beeragh,"  she 
cried,  ''only  Beeragh  has  not  such  a 
dreadful  expression.  It  is  a  wonderful 
picture,  certainly,  but  is  there  not  some- 
thing very  odd  about  it  1 " 

We  stood  looking  at  the  portrait  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  Lady  Eileen  clasped 
her  hands  before  her  face. 

"  Oh,  come  away  —  come  away  !  It  is 
horrible — it  is  ]ike  a  living  thing  ! "  she 
cried.  "  Did  you  not  fancy  the  eyes  glared 
at  us,  and  the  lips  moved  1  Oh,  do  oome 
away  I " 

It. may  only  have  been  an  efi'ect  from  the 
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shadoirs  cast  by  the  flickering  firelight,  or 
only  our  overwrought  girlish  imaginations, 
but  we  both  saw,  or  fancied  we  saw,  the 
ejea  flash,  and  the  red,  thin  lips  carve  at 
us  in  a  smile  of  deadly  malice. 
We  clutched  each  other,  and  fled. 
As  we  left  the  room,  we  were  followed 
by  a  low,  mocking  laugh. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  of   us 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  our  fright 

When  Lord  Beeragh  appeared,  and  his 

sister  told  him  our  strange  experience,  he 

needs  must  have  me  show  him  the  library 

and  the  mysterious  picture ;  but  seeing 

how  I  shrank  back,  terrified  at  the  bare 

idea  of  returning  to  the  room,  he  did  not 

insist  upon  carrying  out  his  intention. 

Then  we  began  to  dance. 

The   great   room    had    been    partially 

cleared  of  furniture,  and  made   a  capital 

ballroom.     We    had    a   large    gathering. 

Not  only  our  house-party,  but  every  avaU- 

able   young   person  in  the  county  who 

could  be  induced  to  brave  the  intense  frost 

and  the  slippery  state  of  the  roads,  was 

present,  and  the  mirth  and  the  dancing 

were  fast  and  furious. 

I  had  been  dancing  with  half  the  men 
in  the  room,  and  about  midnight  I  was 
waltzing  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  with 
Lord  Beeragh.  We  had  been  flying  round 
the  room,  and  had  paused  for  a  moment's 
breathing-space  at  the  door  of  the  conser- 
vatory. He  was  saying  something  —  no 
matter  what — which  caused  me  to  look  up 
into  his  face. 

Just  behind  him,  looking  at  me  with 
cruel,  mocking  eyes  over  his  shoulder,  only 
separated  from  the  light,  and  warmth,  and 
life  of  the  gay  ballroom  by  the  glass  door, 
stood  the  mysterious  figure  I  had  seen  in 
the  morning. 

The  likeness  between  the  two  faces— the 
Earl's  full  of  life,  young  hope,  joy,  and 
manly  beauty;  the  other  such  a  ghastly 
travesty  of  it,  with  the  livid  pallor  on  the 
cheeks,  the  hard,  cold  glitter  in  the  eyes — 
it  waa  horrible  I    Most  horrible  ! 
I  clutched  Lord  Beeragh's  arm. 
He  looked  down  at  me  with  a  tender 
smile,  which  changed  to  an  expression  of 
unboanded  surprise. 

''  What  is  it  1  What  has  alarmed  you  1 " 
he  asked. 

I  con}d  oply  point,  breathless,  to  the 
dark  figure,  t^e  ghastfy  te^e,  the  glittering 
eyes  behind  him: 

'«  Do  you  not  see  f '-  I  giH'PP^  P^^ 

He  tamed  an4  looked. 

'•No,"  he  said.     "'I'here  is  Tiotyn^  to 


alarm  you  so.    You  are  unnerved,  over- 
strung.    Come  with  me." 

He  took  my  hand  to  draw  it  through  his 
arm.  And  then  his  whole  visage  changed, 
his  eyes  dilated,  the  healthy  colour  for- 
sook his  cheek. 

**  Qreat  Heavens !  what  is  it  1  YiHio  is 
it  1 "  he  cried,  and  dashed  open  the  door. 

If  any  of  those  who  were  present  that 
night  remain  alive — and  there  must  be 
many  of  them  left,  for  there  were  fifty  or 
sixty  people  in  the  room — if  they  choose 
to  speak,  they  can  substantiate  what  I  tell, 
for  everyone  in  the  room  heard  what  hap- 
pened, although  only  Lord  Beeragh,  Walter, 
and  I  saw  that  unearthly  figure. 

Just  as  in  the  picture — just  as  I  had 
seen  it  in  the  morning.  It  held  a  violin 
in  its  hand.  We  saw  it  raise  the  instrument 
to  its  shoulder. 

We  stood  spellbound. 

Low  and  clear  rang  the  long-drawn 
delicate  notes,  so  low,  so  soft,  that  their 
sound  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  dancing 
throng  within.  But  then  burst  upon 
their  startled  ears  a  wild  whirl  of  diabolic 
harmony,  volleying  out  like  flame  amongst 
them,  drowning  the  music  within,  checking 
the  flying  feet  of  the  dancers,  curdling  their 
blood,  with  such  a  crash  of  devilish,  un- 
earthly melody  as  I  hope  and  pray  never 
may  reach  my  ears  again. 

There  was  a  breathless  pause  in  the 
drawing-room.  Everyone  stood  still,  too 
terrified  to  move.  For  me  I  saw  nothing 
but  that  awful  form  standing  there  amongst 
the  bright  blossoms;  the  face  turned 
towards  us  with  a  look  of  such  maUgnant 
triumph  that  it  froze  my  blood;  the 
upraised  arm  sending  the  bow  flying  across 
the  strings  of  the  instrument  with  such 
demoniac  power. 

But  I  was  conscious  of  a  stronger  will 
than  my  own  supporting  me,  helpine  me  to 
bear  the  terror  which  ouierwise  would  have 
crushed  ma  I  felt  a  firm  hand  clasping 
mine,  a  steadfast  arm  sustaining  me,  the 
warm  pulsations  of  a  brave  heart  beating 
close  to  my  own.  I  knew  I  was  safe. 
Then  I  heard  uncle's  voice.  I  saw  him 
stride  into  the  conservatory;  saw  that 
form  face  him,  glide  past  him,  stand 
upright  in  the  doorway  with  its  cruel, 
fiendish  smile,  and  eyes  of  lurid  flame. 
Then  it  seemed  to  melt  off  into  nothing. 
I  can  find  no  other  words  to  describe  the 
manner  of  its  disappearance,  and  still 
louder,  fiercer,  that  weird,  awful  music 
rang  through  the  room, 

XJnde  staggered  out  of  the  conservatory. 
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Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his 
brow;  his  features  were  distorted  with 
rage. 

"A  hnndred  poonds  to  anyone  who 
will  help  me  to  detect  this  trick/'  he 
shouted. 

The  unearthly  sound  ceased,  and  wild 
and  shrill  through  the  room  rang,  as  if  in 
defiant  reply,  a  laugh  so  terrible,  so  de- 
moniac, that — ^I  remember  no  more. 

I  was  lying  on  my  improyised  bed  in 
aunt's  room  when  my  senses  cleared.  Aunt 
and  Lady  Eileen  were  bending  over  me ; 
and  Lord  Beeragh,  who  had  borne  me  to 
this  haven  of  rest^  was  standing  at  the 
door. 

I  cannot  tell  what  took  place  that  night. 
I  remember  confused  noises  as  of  hurrying 
feet  tramping  round  the  house.  I  re- 
member sounds  of  voices  high  overhead, 
and  flaring  of  torches  everywhere.  I 
seemed  to  know,  in  some  curious,  intuitive 
fashion,  that  the  guests  were  gone,  and 
that  the  police  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  were  searching  high  and  low  for 
the  perpetrators  of  what  uncle  insisted  was 
a  silly  trick. 

Next  morning,  almost  at  daybreak,  I 
returned  with  Lord  Beeragh  and  his  sisters 
to  the  castle.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards 
I  was  ragine  in  brain-fever. 

They  said  it  was  that  awful  experience 
which  laid  me  low. 

For  many  days  I  was  unconscious.  Aunt 
Alice  nursing  me  with  all  a  mother's  tender, 
care,  and  it  was  during  my  severe  illness 
that  Beeragh  Lodge  gave  up  its  terrible 
secret  Yet  only  in  part,  for  the  dark 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  awful  dis- 
covery made  in  that  fated  house  never  can 
bo  cleared  away. 

Lord  Beeragh  insisted  upon  the  lodge 
being  examined  under  his  own  eye.  He 
said  the  house  must  be  taken  down  if  no 
other  means  of  discovering  the  secrets  it 
contained  could  be  found,  and,  room  by 
room,  they  did  search  it  mercQessly. 

First,  tiie  great  saloon  was  dismantled 
and  taken  down  with  no  result,  then  the 
drawing-room  was  pulled  to  pieces,  the 
hall,  the  dining-room.  Last  of  all  they 
came  to  the  library. 

Behind  that  terrible  picture  they  found 
a  great  livid  splotch  upon  the  wall,  and 
when  the  panelline  was  removed  they 
found — amummified  form.  Those  who  were 
present  and  saw  that  unhallowed  tomb  give 


up  its  terrible  secret  never  forgot  the 
sight.  Few,  alas  1  survived  it  long.  There 
stood  that  awful,  silent  witness  to  a  hideous 
crime.  They  said  its  eyes  glared  at  them, 
that  its  shrivelled  lips  were  contorted  bto 
a  demoniac  grin.  It  was  attired  in  the  M 
court-dress  of  a  bygone  generation,  a  gold- 
hilted  rapier  was  at  its  side.  At  its  feet 
lay  some  fragments  of  variousHX>lonred 
woods  ;  in  its  hand  hung  a  broken  bow. 

There  was  no  mark  of  violence,  so  ihey 
all  said,  on  the  corpse,  only  there  it  stood, 
closed  up  into  that  horrible  niche,  just  as 
it  had  been  shut  into  it  eighty  yean 
before.  What  deed  of  darkness  had  heen 
wrought — what  foul  crime  perpetrated, 
and  for  what  end,  never  can  be  known. 

Lord  Beeragh  at  once  ordered  a  coffin  to 
be  prepared,  and,  seeing  the  men  held  back, 
he  and  Undo  Phil  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  ghastly  relic  of  humanity  to  its  final 
resting-place,  but  at  a  touch  it  crumbled  to 
a  heap  of  dust 

Such  poor  fragments  as  they  could 
collect  were  gathered  up,  and  buried  in 
Beeraeh  churchyard. 

And  now  for  the  sad  sequel  of  my 
tale.  Before  the  year  went  round  there 
was  not  a  man  left  to  bear  the  Beeragh 
title.  Ah|  it  was  hard  I  it  was  hard !  H'u 
deep  love,  his  ardent  spirit  had  over-leaped 
all  barriers.  In  September  I  was  to  have 
been  his  wife.  I  bade  him  good-bye  one 
bright  May  morning,  and  watdlied  his  little 
boat  go  dancing  over  the  sunlit  waters  of  i 
the  lough.  It  was  an  old  story — ^a  sudden  j 
squall — a  moment's  carelessness.  At  night- ; 
fail  they  bore  him  home. 

For  me,  death  would  have  been  better  | 
than  life.  Oh,  how  often  I  have  wished  that 
the  bad  lord's  curse  had  fallen  on  me,  and  || 
I  not  on  him !  But  I  found  duties  to  fulfil,  and 
I  grew  not  reconciled,  but  patient.    Uncle  | 
Phil  caught  what  at  first  was  only  a  slight 
cold,  but  it  carried  him  off,  and  then  Aunt  \ 
Alice  and  I  lived  quietly  together  im^ 
she,  too,  faded  away,  and  now,  a  wearf,  | 
lonely  woman,  I  am  waiting, 

But  when  we  meet  the  time  wiU  not  seem  long-    ' 
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was  an   immense  settle  or  sofai  ohints- 
covered  and  cushioned. 

Opposite  to  the  fireplace  was  a  large  and 
beautifoUy-polished  mahogany  sideboard 
or  chest-of-drawers,  or,  rather,  a  combilia- 
tion  of  the  two,  the  numerous  brass  handles 
of  which  made,  by  their  reflection  of  the 
glowing  fire,  so  many  spots  of  light  in  the 
rather  dark  room ;  for  you  will  never  see  a 
Lancashire  living-room  without  a  fire  even 
in  the  wannest  weather.  Oar  Lancashire 
lads  and  lasses  love  heat,  probably  because 
so  many  of  them  carry  on  their  daily 
business  in  a  temperature  abnormally  high; 
and  people  who  Uve  in  a  coal-distric<r  are 
not  wont  to  economise  fuel. 

The  mahogany  corner-cupboard  and  the 
tall  eight-day  dock,  the  brass  dogs  and 
candlesticks  on  the  mantelpiece,  were  other 
of  the  ordinary  features  of  such  a  dwelling- 
room.  So,  too,  was  the  sampler  on  the 
wall,  worked  in  cdonred  threads,  and 
framed  and  glazed,  which,  beneath  three 
verses  of  one  of  Watts's  hymns,  set  forth 
how  the  above  was  the  work  of  one  Jemima 
Ann  Oook,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by 
a  border  of  impossible  birds  and  flowers. 

The  special  characteristics  of  this  room 
were  three  clocks  over  and  above  the  tall 
one  opposite  the  comerHsupboard,  a  baro- 
meter, two  or  three  thermometers,  and 
various  weather-charts. 

As  Richard  Sanders  entered,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  came  forward  from  her  sewing- 
machine  with  a  pleasant  smile,  saying: 

"Goom  yer  ways  in  an'  set  ye  deawn. 
Oi'm  elad  to  see  the&  Si'thee,  man,  what'n 
a  fool  my  measter's  been  an'  made  o' 
himsel'." 

''What  has  he  been  doing  now,  Mrs. 
Bowles  1"  asked  Dick,  advancing  to  the 
settle,  where  an  elderly  man,  with  grey  hair 
and  very   strongly-marked  features,  was 

lying. 

"  Doan't  you  believe  nout  that  she  says, 

Mr.  Sanders,"  said    the   invalid,  with  a 

comical  look  on  his  keen,  shrewd  faca 

''Oi've  gotten  a  touch  o'  th'  rheumatiz  i' 

my  back — that's  aw." 

*'  Rheumatiz,"  said  the  woman  sharply. 
''Ay,  an'  ony  mon's  loike  to  have  rheu- 
matiz 'ut  goes  out  i'  a  pouring  rain  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  neet  to  mak  eaut  th' 
weather  odds." 

''  Well,  you  see,"  said  the  old  man  de- 
precatingly,  '^oime  a  bit  of  a  student 
loike." 

''Student!''  answered  his  wife.  "A 
gradely  student !  Next  toime  as  oi  wed 
it'll  noane  be  a  student,  but  a  mon  wi' 
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some  mak'  o'  oommon-semse  i'  his  yed. 
Naw,  measter,  bide  still,  conno  yo  1  Eh  ! 
Oi  niver  did  see  sich  a  mon.  Whoi  conno' 
yo'  stay  put  a  bit  I " 

For  all  her  sharp  tongue,  the  woman 
had  a  very  gentle  hand,  and  adjusted  a 
quilt  over  her  husband's  feet  with  a  very 
loving  touch. 

**  Oi  were  only  goin'  to  give  Mr.  Sanders 
a  cheer,"  said  he ;  "  si'thee,  he's  stonning 
aw  this  while." 

"  Eh,  fer  sure,  so  ho  is!  Sit  thee  deawn, 
Mr.  Sanders,  an'  niver  heed  my  clacken. 
My  tongue's  loike  Jacob  Black's  bicycle — ^'ut 
were  a  deal  easier  to  start  nor  to  stopi" 

"  Have  you  done  anything  for  your 
rheumatism,  Mr.  Bowles  9 "  asked  Dick. 

"  Aye ;  a  friend  o'  mine  gave  me  scnne 
stuff,  but  it  made  me  mortal  sick." 

"  Let's  look  at  it" 

The  woman  brought  the  bottle  willingly 
enough ;  Dick  smelt  and  tasted,  and  then 
burst  out  laughing. 

"Why,  Mr.  Bowles,"  said  he,  "it  ia  a 
mercy  you  were  sick.  You  might  have 
been  poisoned;  you  should  have  rubbed 
this  on  outside." 

"Eh,  diould  he  neaw,  fur  surel"  said 
the  woman  admiringly.  "Just  to  think 
on't  1  We  might  £uive  had  a  crowner's 
inquest  an'  the  body  1^'  eaut  at  The  Blue 
BelL  Eh,  but  oi'd  niver  have  shamed  to 
have  asked  th'  minister  to  a'  buried  yo', 
meaater." 

"  Thou'd  a  had  to  ask't,  my  lass.  Oi 
couldna  a  laid  quiet  anywhere  else  but  i' 
th'  owd  chapel-yard." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  miniater  of 
yours ) "  asked  Dick  suddenly. 

Old  Bowles  was  on  his  guard  instantly, 
but  answered  civilly : 

"  He's  a  better  sort  o'  man  than  any 
other  man  i'  this  neighbouriiood,  sir. 
Theer's  but  a  fewo'  that  sort  conies  into 
this  world.  You  know  he's  a  Unitarian  f  " 

"  Ah,  yes  1  But  that  does  not  make 
hfm  a  good  man,  you  know." 

"  It  goes  a  long  way  towards  it,  onyway/' 
said  the  man.  "  It  stands  to  reason  it  mast, 
you  know." 

"Whyl" 

"Whoi)  Do  you  think  if  oi  said  to 
eawr  little  Sammy, '  Look  you  beer,  mi 
lad;  theaw  mun  go  to  schoo',  but  if 
thou'st  nouty  thou  mun  say  tboa*t 
sorry,  an'  then  oi'U  noane  punii^  thee — 
oi'U  tak'  it  eawt  o'  thy  brother,'  that  he  J 
be  as  likely  to  behave  as  if  oi  8aid»  '  Si' 
thee,  Sam,  if  thou'st  noane  good  to^ay 
thou'il  get  strap  to-neet '  ? " 
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'*WeU,  yoor  religion  may  make  a  man 
upright,  I  admit,  bnt,  I  fancy,  very  hard 
and  uncharitable." 

"  Neaw  do  go  an'  talk  wi'  the  minister, 
sir.  Yon'U  not  Bay  tl^at  again.  Eh,  it's 
as  good  as  a  sermon  on  charity  to  look  at 
his  face.  Theer's  not  one  o'  th'  childer 
but  knows  him,  an'  wonld  run  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  for  a  word  from  him ;  theer's  not 
one  of  the  folk  dare  say  a  word  of  s  neebour 
but  what's  koind  to  th'  minister — not  even 
owi  Ben  Crossley,  an'  Ben's  blessing  is  no 
sweeter  nor  some  folks'  cursing." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Dick,  rising,  *'I  must 
be  going.  Don't  yon  poison  yourself 
before  I  come  again;  Take  care  of  him, 
Mrs.  Bowles.  Do  not  let  him  study  the 
weather  odds  in  the  rain  any  more.  FH 
risk  it,"  he  added  to  himself  as  he  left  the 
hon^e  j  "  I'll  risk  it.  If  that's  the  sort  of 
a  man  he  is,  I'm  right  And  old  Bowles 
can  see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  most 
people.  I  wonder  if  the  parson  will 
try  to  convert  me,  and  whether  he's 
seen  me  at  chapel  these  last  two  Sundays. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  right  out  that  I 
need  no  converting." 

Dick  followed  tne  lane  until  it  opened 
out  upon  a  green,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  an  old  white  farmhouse,  smothered  in 
horse-chestnuts,  on  the  other  a  little^  inn. 
Farther  on,  on  the  north  side  of  the  green, 
and  between  it  and  some  fields,  stood  a 
little,  old-fashioned,  square  chapel,  the 
only  irregularities  of  which  were  a  projec- 
tion or  recess  at  one  end,  containing  the 
orsan',  and  the  tiny  belfry,  with  its  one 
old  bell.  It  had  a  history,  thiat  old  bell, 
and  the  congregation  would  not  have 
exchanged  it  for  the  finest  peal  in  the 
parish.  Had  it  not  been  the  bell  which 
had  summoned  the  folks  to  worship  in  the 
very  first  chapel  built  on  that  site,  in  the 
old,  old  days,  when  the  congregation  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  two  thousand 
ministers  ejected  from  the  Church  for 
conscience  sakel 

On  one  side  of  the  chapel  were  school- 
buildings  of  a  much  more  recent  date  than 
itself ;  on  the  other,  a  narrow  path  led 
from  the  chapel-porch  to  the  little  old  house 
of  the  chapel-keeper.  The  two  latter  build- 
ings— ^i.e.,  the  chapel  and  the  house — ^stood 
in  a  graveyard,  and  the  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  neat  iron  railing. 

Dick  regarded  it  contemplatively  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  turned  up  to  the  left, 
and  in  a  few  moments  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  old  parsonage,  where  dwelt 
the     H3V.   WUliam    Franks,   minister   of 


Lorton  Chapel — ^Lorton  Chapel  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  since,  though  it  was 
Dissenting,  it  was  the  only  place  of  wor- 
ship in  Lorton.  Nay,  its  schools  were  the 
only  schools  in  Lorton,  and  had  been  so  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Dick  gave  his  name  to  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door,  and  was  at  once  shown 
into  the  minister's  study. 

Mr.  Franks  numbered  many  clever  men 
amongst  his  flock,  but  not  one  would 
admit  himself  so  clever  as  the  minister ; 
many  wise  men,  but  none  who  could  vie 
with  him  in  wisdom.  Some  of  his  people 
were  tender-hearted  and  loving,  but  his 
life  was  a  lesson  in  charity  and  justice  to 
the  best  of  thenL  A  friend  and  companion 
to  the  youthful  as  well  as  the  old,  at  sixty 
years  of  age  he  bore  in  his  bosom  a  heart 
as  young  as  that  of  a  man  of  twenty,  and 
as  simple  and  trusting  as  a  child's.  Such 
was  the  man  who,  rising  as  Dick  entered 
the  room,  removed  his  spectacles,  and, 
giving  him  an  earnest,  scrutinising,  but 
kindly  look,  bade  him  be  seated. 

Dick  had  a  habit  of  going  straight  to 
his  point,  which  often  saved  him  a  world  of 
trouble.  Now  he  followed  his  usual 
practice. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you,  sir," 
said  he,  "  because  I  want  a  little  advice, 
and  I  felt  sure  I  might  confide  in  you 
safely.'' 

"  Yes  t "  said  Mr.  Pranks.  "  Now,  may 
I  ask  why  t" 

"I  have  been  several  times  to  your 
chapel,  sir,  and  I  know  quite  a  number  of 
the  people  round  here." 

"  Well,  if  I  can  help  you  I  will ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  you  may  trust  iae  safely." 

For  answer,  Dick  drew  his  verses  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Franks. 
The  latter  put  on  his  spectacles,  read  the 
MS.  attentively,  and  then  asked  : 

"Yours?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dick;  "my  composition, 
but  not  my  state  of  mind,  sir.  It  is  that 
of  a  friend,  as  nearly  as  I  can  read  him, 
and  I  am  sure  yon  will  admit  that  it  is  a 
bad  one.  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  for 
him." 

"  Are  you  not  rather  young  to  interfere 
in  such  a  case  as  this  1 " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  look ;  I  am 
over  twenty -ona  Not  that  I  would  have 
meddled,  though,  had  there  been  anyone 
else  to  lend  a  helping  hand." 

"Does  your  friend  live  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood 1 " 

"  Yes — at  Wilton.    He  is  my  cousin ;  I 
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am  staying  with  him.  I  thought,  if  I  oame 
to  see  you,  yoa  would,  perhaps,  return  my 
call,  and  I  might  introduce  you." 

«  Who  is  your  cousin's  own  clergyman  f" 

"  Lord  Laxton." 

"Ah!" 

I  need  not  enter  into  all  the  particulars 
of  the  conversation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Dick  established  a  visiting  acquaintance 
for  himself  with  Mr.  Franks,  and  began  to 
cherish  hopes  of  inducing  Gordon  Fen- 
church  to  try  what  a  change  of  parsons 
might  do  for  him. 

THE  CROWN  DIAMONDS  OF 
FRANCE 

A  MYSTERY  still  hangs  around  the 
history  of  precious  stoneSb  The  dim  un- 
certainty which  veils  their  origin,  and, 
above  cJl,  the  utter  ignorance  m  which 
after  four  thousand  years  of  research  and 
study  the  wisest  men  amongst  the  human 
race  still  remain  with  regard  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  created,  invests  them 
with  a  weird  interest  peculiar  to  themselveSb 
Something  like  awe  is  always  combined 
with  the  astonishment  with  which  we  con- 
template a  specimen  of  the  diamond,  and 
are  bidden  to  express  admiration  at  its 
beauty  and  value.  Science  will  tell  us  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of 
silicate,  soda,  and  magnesium;  and  yet  the 
learned  Professor  Despr6s,  the  greatest 
chemist  of  our  day,  spent  whole  months  in 
manipulating  these  ingredients  without 
being  able  to  produce  a  single  spark  indi- 
cative of  success  in  producing  the  diamond 
by  artificial  means.  He  was  so  indignant 
at  being  baffled  in  his  research,  that  he  was 
fain  to  confess  to  lus  pupils  in  the  lecture- 
room  that  he  was  almost  inclined  to  agree 
with  a  certam  learned  Hebrew  professor 
who  affirms  that  all  precious  stones,  and 
the  diamond  in  particular,  still  belong  to 
the  dominion  of  Satan.  "  In  the  begin- 
ning," says  he,  "God  created  all  things 
upon  this  earth  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, but  Satan,  being  driven  from  his 
domination  over  earth's  surface,  still 
maintains  his  hold  over  all  things  which 
lie  below.  Thus  gold  and  silver  have 
tempted  men  to  infamy,  lead  and  iron  to 
murder  and  warfare,  scdphur  and  carbon 
to  swift  destruction  of  God's  image  in 
the  human  race.  Now,  worse  than  a&  this 
— ^for  these  hidden  substances  can  but 
destroy  the  body — it  will  be  found  that 
every  precious  gem  extracted  from  the 
earth  has  power  to  destroy  the  soul,  being 


invested  with  a  portion  of  the  still  on- 
blest  soul  of  the  earth  itself,  where  it  has 
lain  concealed  from  the  beginning  of  all 
time,  and  is  still  subjected  to  the  power  of 
the  Evil  Ona    The  diamond  in  particolar 
is  accounted  amongst  the  surest  weapons 
for  wreaking   vengeance  on  the  homan 
race,  and  Satan  never  fails  to  make  itserre 
his  purpose  whenever  a  fitting  opportmutr 
presents  itself  in  the  weakness  or  wicked- 
ness of  man  or  woman  kind."    And  saidy 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  some  tnitli 
in  the  assertion,  when  we  turn  to  the 
record  of  the  murders,  the  mutilations, 
the  horrible  tortures  inflicted  by  tyrants 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  baubles  which, 
save  for  the  false  value  attributed  to  them 
through  human  vanity,  would  be  foTmi 
worttuess  in  themselves. 

The  strange  idea  expressed  by  many 
ancient  writers  that  all  precious  stones 
have  an  especial  will  of  their  own,  which, 
when  exercised,  has  been  found  mm 
powerful  than  the  human  will  itself,  and 
will  bring  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  pos- 
sessor according  to  their  own  caprice  and 
Sleasure,  has  been  encouraged  in  some 
egree  by  the  examples  which  have  1 
occurred  in  the  history  of  France.  i 

The  diamond  necklace  of  Maiiel 
Antoinette  which  led  to  the  French  Eero- 1 
lution;  the  diamond  seal  with  which  Louis 
Seize  stamped  his  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitution proposed  by  the  insurgent 
authorities  on  that  memorable  16th  of 
August,  when  the  King  doimed  the  red  cap 
of  Liberty ;  have  both  disappeared.  Ti^^ 
necklace  was  broken  up,  so  it  is  suimised, 
and  taken  to  Russia,  where  it  stOl  eziflta, 
but  concealed  by  the  family  to  whom  it  had 
been  entrusted.  The  seal  fell  from  the 
King's  trembling  hand  after  it  had  pressed 
the  wax  upon  the  parchments  It  rolled 
upon  the  carpet  and  was  never  foimd, 
although  the.  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
diamonds  which  surrounded  the  comeliui 
centre  should  have  rendered  it  visible 
enough  upon  that  hot  and  broiling  after- 
noon, witii  the  August  sun  atreamioi 
through  the  windows. 

The  *'  Regent "  diamond  has  surd; 
brought  ill-luck  enough  to  its  possessors ' 
They  say  that  Governor  Pitt,  who  acquired 
it  from  the  Indian  native  who  had  murdered 
the  sentinel-priest  set  to  watch  the  idol 
whose  sacred  countenance  it  had  adorned 
for  many  generations,  had  been  warned  of 
its  evil  influence,  but  would  not  believe  the 
superstition  until  he  discovered  that  eaci 
time  he  wore  it  some  dire  misfortune  was 
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sure  to  happen  to  his  family.  Th^re  be 
many  people  in  Paris  who  .will  persist  in 
attributing  the  disasters  which  beset  the 
French  Empire  to  the  sinister  influence 
of  the  jewel  The  Empress  Eugenie  wore 
it  on  her  forehead  at  the  private  banquet 
g:iven  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor's  departure  for  the  frontier.  A 
ponche  (fkonneur  was  offered  to  his  majesty 
by  the  officers  of  the  staff,  in  imitation  of 
the  simple  custom  observed  in  the  French 
army  when  a  subaltern  is  promoted  to  a 
higher  rank.  The  ceremony  was  strictly 
private — ^beyond  the  military  officers  none 
but  the  most  intimate  friends  had  been 
invited — the  artist  who  had  done  honour 
to  various  conspicuous  acts  of  the 
Emperor's  Government,  the  Oriental  savant 
who  had  shed  lustre  on  the  glories  of  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  of  Suez,  the  poet 
who  had  celebrated  the  deeds  of  the 
Imperial  reign,  and  one  or  two  other 
celebrities  who  had  attached  their  for- 
tunes to  the  Imperial  Court  But  the 
Empress,  with  feminine  impulse,  willing  to 
do  all  honour  to  the  enterprise  which  was 
to  cover  the  Empire  with  its  crowning 
glory  in  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian  army, 
had  attired  herself  in  full  court-dress,  a 
robe  of  green  brocade — ^the  colour  of  hope, 
according  to  French  tradition — and  had 
adorned  herself  with  her  finest  diamonds, 
amongst  which  the  Regent  of  course  stood 
prominentw  It  surmounted  the  great 
brilliant  eagle  on  her  bosom.  The 
Orientalist  gazed  upon  it  with  knitted 
brow  and  puzzled  countenance,  trying  to  re- 
member the  Indian  legend  connected  with 
the  gem.  He  had  only  recently  been  study- 
ing the  meaning  of  its  Hindostani  name, 
disguised  as  it  is  by  a  double  signification, 
and  was  struck  by  the  idea  that  it  should 
be  called  "  L'ceil  du  Diable  "—the  DevU's 
Eye.  This  was  the  last  time  the  Regent 
was  ever  worn,  and  it  was  consigned  to  its 
place  amongst  the  state  jewels  that  night, 
with  the  anticipation  of  its  being  soon 
reqaired  on  the  Emperor's  return. 

)[etf  notwithstanding  all  the  gloomy 
traditions  connected  with  the  Crown 
Diamonds  of  France,  they  are,  it  is  said, 
to  be  put  up  to  auction — to  be  sold,  in 
short,  to  the  highest  bidder.  What  man 
will  be  bold  enough  to  purchase  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  with  which  have  been 
associated  in  men's  minds  through  long 
generations  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
France  9  Who  will  dare  to  bid  for  the 
Begent  Y  The  very  announcement  of  the 
sale   in  the  Moniteur  was  received  with 


indignation  by  the  royalists  of  every  class 
throughout  the  country.  It  seemed  Uke  the 
last  farewell  to  all  hoped  for  restoration  of 
the  Court,  the  first  opening  of  the  new  era 
of  vulgarity  and  violence  which  had  so  lone 
been  dreaded.  It  had  been  at  first  imagined 
that  the  advertisement  in  the  Moniteur  had 
been  put  forth  as  a  feeler,  merely  to  ascertain 
the  temper  of  the  people,  until  the  reality 
of  the  threat  became  evident  by  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  jewels  in  the  Salle  des 
Etats,  in  the  Louvre.  And,  sure  enough, 
there  the  diamonds  were  displayed  in  due 
array.  The  species  of  cage  in  which  they 
were  enclosed  was  let  into  the  wall,  and  the 
recess  was  hung  with  violet  velvet  drapery. 
This  was  artistically  distributed  on  three 
broad  shelves  covered  with  the  same 
material,  so  as  to  throw  back  the  flame 
and  flash  of  the  gems  with  a  fierceness  and 
brilliancy  that  no  other  colour  could  have 
power  to  convey.  A  glass  case  enveloped 
the  whole,  and,  for  safety's  sake,  a  row  of 
iron  bars  prevented  the  visitor  from  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  gorgeous  show. 
The  velvet-covered  stand  on  which  the 
jewels  reclined  was  made  to  sink 
through  a  trap-door  into  the  flooring,  and 
at  the  terrible  words,  so  dreaded  of  artists 
in  the  picture-gallery,  when  uttered  in  a 
stentorian  voice  by  the  guardian, ''Messieurs 
on  fer-r-rme  1 "  the  whole  display  vanished 
as  if  by  magic,  the  clinking  of  a  second 
iron  grating  giving  notice  of  the  existence 
of  additional  security  beneath  the  floor. 

The  objects  exhibited  were  comparatively 
few  in  number.  The  most  precious  of  the 
jewels  in  the  eye  of  the  antiquarian — those 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Queens  of 
France,  and  emphatically  denominated  ''Le 
Tr^aor  de  France" — ^were  presented  by  the 
City  of  Paris  to  theDuchess  d'Angoul^me  on 
her  marriage,  perhaps  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  martyrdom  of  her  parents,  and  as 
token  of  forgiveness  of  the  injuries  she  had 
been  made  to  suffer  by  the  donors.  The 
Duchess  d'Angoul^me  never  wore  them. 
She  sold  them  at  a  later  period  to  foreign 
dealers,  and  the  money  was  invested  in 
Austrian  bonds  to  constitute  a  marriage- 
portion  for  the  Count  de  Chambord. 

Most  of  the  jewels  once  belonging 
to  Josephine  and  Marie  Louise  were 
reset  for  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who 
revived  the  taste  for  jewelled  ornaments 
which  had  lain  dormant  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe.  And  it  was  the  Empress 
Eug6nie  who  had  all  the  honours  of  the 
present  collection.  The  necklaces,  prin- 
cinaUv  composed  of  the  eems  beloneine 
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to  the  di£ferent  orders  conferred  upon  the 
Great  Napoleon  by  the  sycophantic  foreign 
sovereigns  of  his  day,  were  gracefoUy 
arranged  in  festoons  upon  the  first  tier  of 
the  show-stand.  All  those  worn  at  the 
different  state-balls  at  the  Tuileries  dnring 
the  Empire  were  there,  save  the  one  given  by 
the  Emperor  to  his  fair  bride  on  themoming 
of  their  marriage,  in  which  appeared  the 
famous  emeralds  bought  of  Don  Pedro  as  a 
surprise  for  the  beautiful  Eugenia  It  was 
rumoured  that  this  necklace  had  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  collection  long  before  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  and  had  remained 
quietly  slumbering  in  her  majesty's  jewel- 
case  until  it  was  brought  to  England,  where 
the  emeralds  were  taken  from  their  setting 
and  sold.  Upon  the  necklace-stand  blazed 
forth  the  famous  diamond  girdle  which  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance  set  all  Paris  by 
the  ears,  in  mad  dispute  as  to  the  propriety 
or  indiscretion  of  the  publicity  given  to  its 
manufacture.  The  design  of  this  tremendous 
piece  of  workmanship  was  furnished  by  the 
celebrated  actress,  Mdlle.  Desclauzas,  for 
whom  the  original  was  made  to  wear  in  the 
«  Biche  au  Bois,"  at  the  Porte  St  Martin. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  things  of 
the  kind  ever  produced.  On  the  tier  above 
came  the  eight  coronets,  of  divers  fashions, 
all  of  them  composed  of  jewels  of  Uie  first 
water,  and  the  setting  of  most  finished 
execution.  The  legend  goes  that  these 
coronets  were  made  to  wear  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day  during  the  festivities  given  on 
their  majesties' progress  through  the  eastern 
provinces  of  France.  Here  also  were  the 
various  shapes  of  the  queenly  crown  as 
worn  by  the  female  sovereigns  of  France, 
from  that  worn  upon  the  plaited  hair  of  the 
good  Queen  Blanche,  to  that  which  adorned 
the  powdered  wig  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

On  the  topmost  tier  of  all  was  laid  the 
famous  Begent.  All  visitors  were  attracted 
at  once  by  its  magnetic  power.  It  seemed 
to  possess  a  vitality  peculiar  to  itself — ^to 
stare,  and  sometimes  fiercely  flash,  almost 
blinding  the  beholder  with  its  sudden  glare. 
The  Eegent,  beheld  sideways,  seemed  now 
and  then  to  possess  a  wondrous  expression 
of  malignity — ^the  very  realisation  of  the 
"Devil's  Eye" — too  fierce  and  glittering 
to  be  gazed  upon;  catching  the  light 
upon  its  facets  and  sending  back  sparks 
which  appeared  to  fly  all  round— upon 
the  floor,  and  on  the  ceiling  and  the  wbUb 
— the  prismatic  brilliancy  leaping  from  one 
spot  to  another,  according  as  the  sun's  rays 
shot  through  the  lofty  casements  of  the 
I    Salle }  then,  as  suddenly,  the  "Devil's  Eye" 


would  seem  to  dose,  as  if  in  wearinese,  and 
all  was  dull  with  tiie  dulness  of  the  film 
spread  over  a  l>lind  man's  eyes,  opaque  and 
white.  A  passing  oloud  had  ^one  over 
the  sun,  and  the  lustre  was  dmiinished, 
leaving  but'  the  cold,  hard  light  upon  its 
surface. 

Many  people  who  remembered  the 
'*  Eugenie  "  diamond,  bought  by  Napoleon 
the  Third  to  be  worn  as  a  clasp  to  the 
great  emerald  necklace,  were  puzzled  to 
find  it  absent  from  Uie  collection.  They 
were  told  that  this  diamond,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  who 
gave  it  to  Prince  Potemkin,  was  bought  by 
the  Emperor  from  one  of  the  Prince's 
descendants,  and  paid  for  out  of  his  own 
private  funds,  therefore  it  could  not  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
This  diamond  had  been  purchased  as 
consort  to  the  Se^ent,  in  consequence  of 
the  strange  superstition  which  tells -oa  that 
diamonds  are  apt  to  wax  dim  and  lose  their 
lustre  if  left  to  pine  in  solitude ;  so  together 
had  they  been  made  to  shine,  the  one  at 
the  throat,  the  other  on  the  bosom  or  the 
forehead  of  the  Empress  on  every  great 
State  occadon.  Tins  gem  was  sold  in 
London  to  theGuicowar  ofBaroda,  who 
is  supposed,  by  the  way,  to  have  disposed 
of  it,  no  one  knows  to  whom,  as  all  trace 
of  it  has  disappeared,  English  visitors  to 
his  highness  never  having  beheld  it 

So  firm  is  the  belief  among  the  people 
of  Paris  that  the  Crown  Diamonds  will 
never  be  parted,  that  very  few  persons 
believe  in  their  dispersion  by  the  auctioneer. 
It  was  thought  that  this  public  exhibition 
was  only  one  of  the  strange  adventures  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  by  fate, 
that  all  will  Qome  right  again  one  of 
these  days,  and  that  they  will  be  restored 
to  their  rank  once  more  as  guardians  of 
the  outward  glory  of  the  throne. 

Bat  a  stranger  adventure  than  any  of 
those  known  to  the  public  has  befallen 
the  Crown  Diamonds  of  France.  It  is  tliis 
adventure  which  gives  some  colouring  to 
the  idea  of  the  occult  power  of  volition  in 
the  diamond,  which  the  will  of  man  lias 
never  been  able  either  to  direct  or 
suppress. 

It  was  a  rare  hot  day  in  July  when  the 
Kevolution  of  1830  broke  out — so  hot, 
indeed,  that  every  window  of  the  Palace  of 
SL  Cloud,  where  the  royal  family  had 
for  some  weeks  past  been  "  taking  the 
fresh,"  as  the  French  call  it,  was  thrown 
back  wide-open  to  admit  the  air,  and  ^^ 
view  of  the  brilliant  eeremony  of  inspecting 
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the  battalion  stationed  at  St,  Cloud  by 
the  Dae  d'Angonl^me  would  therefore  be 
enjoyed  to  the  full  extent  by  the  inmates  of 
the  ch&teaa  The  King  had  remained  at  the 
Taileries,  in  order  to  receive  a  few  trouble- 
some counsellors  who  would  insist  on  dis- 
turbing him  with  their  childish  fears  of 
the  result  which  might  ensue  from  the 
rising  of  the  people,  which  had  been  anti- 
cipated in  consequence  of  the  Ordonnances. 
Any  danger    to    the    Goyernment    was 
laughed  to  scorn,  and  in  spite  of  all  warn- 
ing from  tl^ose  who  knew  the  temper  of 
the  Paris  mob,  the  Court  had  treated  the 
popular  discontent  as  a  mere  trifling  out- 
burst to  be  easily  quelled  by  "  quelques  coups 
de  cravache,"  for  these  were  the  exact  words 
uttered  by  the  Due  d'AngoulSme  when 
news  reached  him  that  the  fighting  had 
begun.  He  was  at  the  moment  in  the  very 
act  of  buckling  on  his  sword  to  go  down 
to  review  the  troops  in    the  park,  and 
would  have  thought  it  quite  beneath  his 
dignity  to  occupy  himself  with  the  doings 
of  the  canailla 

In  the  oval-shaped  sea-green  boudoir 
overlooking    the    park,   was    seated    the 
Duchessd'Angoul^die,with  adame  d'honour 
standing  wearily  behind  her  chair.    Now 
and  then  her  royal  highness  would  gaze 
impatiently  at  the  clock  upon  the  console, 
and  tap  impatiently  with  her  foot  as  if  in 
annoyance.      Her  eyes  would  stray  over 
the  greensward  of  the  park,  where  the 
troops  were  parading  in  all  their  bravery 
before  the  Duke,  and  she  would  start  im- 
patiently as  the  word  of  command,  uttered 
m  the  hoarse  military  shout  of  the  officer, 
broke  the  stillness.    The  cause  of  this  dis- 
turbance of  spirit  lay  in  the  want  of  punc- 
tuality in  the  attendance  of  the  painter 
Dubois-Drahonet,  who  had  been  appointed 
to    finish  her  portrait  for   the  Hotel  de 
Yille  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  was  already 
seven  minutes  past  that  time — a  negligence 
of  royal  commands  which  would  need  most 
serious  reprimand.     The  easel  stood  ready 
in    one    corner   of  the  boudoir — the  un- 
finished  picture  may  still  be  seen  in  one  of 
tbe  upper  galleries  of  Versailles.     When 
the    quarter   struck  from  the  clock,  the 
Duchess  began  to  frown  with  displeasure. 
But  just  then,  the  door  opened  suddenly, 
and  the  huissier  de  service^  pale  as  death, 
appeared,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  painter.     The 
poor  fellow  had  evidently  something  more 
to  say,  but  the  habitual  respect  and  feac  of 
roycdty  kept  him  silent      There  was  a 
scuffling  and  whispering  outside  the  door 


unwarranted  commotion  which  made 
the  Duchess  frown  ominously  as  she  half 
rose  to  her  feet  in  deprecation  of  the 
strange  breach  of  palace  discipline  in- 
dicated bv  the  sound.  The  painter  himself 
seemed  also  to  have  forgotten  all  etiquette; 
he  rushed  in  with  hurried  stepi  and 
made  his  obeisance  without  the  usual 
awe-stricken  expression — ^then  strode  over 
to  his  easel,  and  drawing  it  aside  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  forgot  amid  his  confusion  the 
usual  ceremony  of  humbly  begging  permis- 
sion to  move.  His  countenance  was  abso- 
lutely distorted  with  alarm,  and  the 
perspiration  stood  in  huge  drops  upon  his 
brow.  His  toilet  was,  however,  strangely 
discomposed — his  coat  shining  with  wet  as 
though  he  had  been  drenched.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  collect  breath  enough 
to  apologise  for  the  delay  in  his  attendance. 
He  had  been  detained  by  an  accident  on 
the  road — ^had  experienced  some  difficultv 
in  obtaining  a  vehicle,  e>a,  etc.,  and  all 
this  while  labouring  under  such  strong 
emotion  that  the  haughtiness  of  the 
Duchess  was  softened,  and  she  exclaimed, 
in  that  hoarse,  gruff,  manly  voice  of  hers, 
meaning  to  be  good  -  natured :  ''  Why, 
what  in  the  world  has  happened  to  you, 
monsieur )  You  must  have  taken  a 
header  " — "  piqu^  une  tdte  "  were  the 
words — ''  in  the  Seine  as  you  came 
along  1 ''  The  nervous  excitement  of 
the  poor  painter  was  so  great  that 
instead  of  replying  and  telling  the  truth, 
he  actually  stared  fixedly  at  her  royal 
highness,  and  burst  into  tears!  The 
worthy  princess  could  not  choose  but 
imagine  that  this  display  of  sensibility 
must  of  a  certainty  be  caused  by  extreme 
emotion  at  having  been  thus  familiarly 
spoken  to  by  herself,  and  being  in  a  good- 
natured  frame  of  mind  resulting  from  her 
•wn  harmless  little  joke,  made  sign  to  her 
dame  d'honneur  to  allow  the  painter  time 
to  compose  himself,  and  turned  once  more 
to  the  balcony  to  look  down  upon  the  park, 
where  the  Duke  was  still  watching  the 
manoeuvring  and  marching  of  the  battalion 
of  St.  Cloud.  Not  a  soul  in  the  whole  of 
that  vast  palace  would  have  dared  to  tell 
her  royal  highness,  that  the  painter  had 
been  compelled  to  get  his  coat  thoroughly 
washed  and  spunged  from  the  blood  and 
brains  of  the  soldier  who  had  been  shot 
dead  at  the  barrier  just  as  he  had  passed 
through.  But  the  gods  evidently  afflict 
not  only  with  blindness,  but  with  aeafness 
also,  those  on  whose  ruin  they  are  bent, 
and  while  the  poor  deluded  princess  heard 
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not  the  distant  clamouring,  and  was  wonder- 
ing as  she  looked  out  towards  Paris  what 
could  occasion  such  a  strange  dim  cloud  to 
hang  over  the  city,  and  the  painter  with 
trembling  hands  was  adjusting  his  canvas 
to  the  point  it  had  occupied  the  day  before, 
a  horseman  was  seen  galloping  in  furious 
haste  over  the  greensward,  and  rushing  up 
to  the  Duke  to  deliver  a  packet  into  his 
hand  without  the  customary  etiquette  of 
handing  it  first  to  the  aide-de-camp.  "  Ah, 
a  despatch  from  the  Tuileries,  to  announce 
that  all  is  quiet,  no  doubt ) "  said  the 
Duchess,  as  she  drew  forth  her  bonbonni6re 
from  her  reticule,  and  placed  a  leaf  of  the 
sugared  orange-flower  it  contained  between 
her  lips. 

But  presently  she  started  back  from  the 
window.  The  Duke,  after  waving  his 
hand  in  token  of  disnussal  of  the  battalion, 
had  turned  his  horse  suddenly  round,  and 
was  galloping  hastOy  towards  the  court- 
yard of  the  chateau.  In  a  moment  all  was 
confusion  and  dismay.  The  usher,  forget- 
ful of  courtly  manners,  had  almost  burst 
into  the  room;  the  shaip,  quick  step  of  the 
qffii'ier  (Tordonnajice  was  heard  hurrying 
through  the  outer  stone  gallery.  There 
was  no  time  for  packing,  no  time  for  adieuz. 
In  less  than  ten  muutes  the  Duchess 
d'AngouISme  was  lifted  into  her  carriage, 
the  painter  had  seized  his  canvas  and  his 
box  of  colours,  and  was  hurrying  with  his 
treasures  back  to  Paris,  and  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud  was  deserted.  News  then  was 
spread  abroad  at  last  of  the  capture  of  the 
Tuileries  by  the  mob;  the  flight  of  the  King 
from  Paris, and  that  of  theDuc  d'Angoul^me 
towards  the  frontier;  that  the  officers  com- 
manding the  Tuileries  had  been  taken 
prisoners ;  and  that  M.  de  la  Bouillerie, 
Surintendant  des  Menus  Plaisirs,  had 
barricaded  the  gates  of  the  building,  with 
no  other  thought  than  that  of  saving  the 
Crown  Diamonds,  of  which,  by  his  office, 
he  was  responsible  guardian.  The  papers, 
the  ornaments,  the  garments  of  the  royal 
family  had  all  been  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  and  were  lying 
among  the  bushes  and  flower-beds  of  the 
garden.  No  respect  was  paid  by  the  mob 
to  the  jewels,  and  the  rich  laces,  and  the 
satins,  and  gorgeous  stuffs  found  in  the 
wardrobes.  And  where  lay  the  Crown 
Diamonds  amid  this  confusion  9  The  case 
containing  them  was  lying  in  the  midst  of 
the  courtyard  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs  beneath 
the  tressel  on  which  a  servant  named 
Jean  Mottu  was  sawing  the  wood  for 
wmter  use,  the  sawdust,  as  it  fell,  being 


the  only  concealment  afforded,  while  M.  de 
la  Bouillerie,  armed  with  a  pistol,  walked 
up  and  down  mounting  guard,  determined 
to  defend  to  the  last  (£op  of  his  blood  the 
treasure  comndtted  to  his  care. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  flying  towards 
BambouiUet    There  was  no  electric  tele- 
graph in  those  days,  so  that  M.  ChambeUan, 
the  intendant  of  thech&teau,  having  received 
no  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  his  majeety, 
who  was  usually  preceded  by  a  whole  bevy 
of  aides-de-camp,  runners,  and  officers,  was 
taken  by  surprise      He  was  completely 
paralysed  on  beholding  the  single  attendant 
by  whom  his  majesty  was  aocompaniod, 
then  astounded   at   the   absence  of  tiie 
"  En  Gas  "  by  which  the  royal  carriage  was 
usually  followed  in  case  of  accidento,  and 
at  last  exasperated  at  sight  of  the  undiess 
liveries  and  dusty  booto  of  the  servants,  i 
And  then — no  etiquette  whatever !— the 
King  descended  from  his  carriage  without 
assistance  like  any  common  mortal,  and 
walked  up  the  steps,  not  leaning  on  the 
arm   of   the  chief   officer  as   usual,  but 
upon  his  own  gold-headed  cane,  which 
seemed    to    bend    beneath    his    weight, 
so    heavy   was   his    gait      While  poor 
Chambellan,    faithful    to    etiquette,  was 
walking  slowly  backward,  the  King  passed  'j 
him  hurriedly,  and  turned  to  the  little  apart-  ', 
ment  on  the  ground  floor — a  room  wluch  J 
had  always  been  his  majesty's   favourite  i' 
retreat  on  his  frequent  hunting  visits  to  ,1 
Rambouilletw    It  was  a  mpterious  little  j 
boudoir,  the  waUs  painted  in  imitation  of  . 
growing  trees  and  underwood,  the  ceiling  I 
arched  and  painted  to  convey  the  idea  of ; 
boughs  meeting  overhead;  all  was  dark- 
green  and  somewhat  sombre.  This  room  had 
always  been  known  as  the  Bocage  du  Hoi 
It  had  been  so  cunningly  devised  that  it 
seemed  like  a  continuation  of  the  broad  \ 
alley  without — a  real  bocage  belongiug  to 
the  wood  itself,  which  stretched  beyood 
the  window,  mysterious  and    silent,  with 
irregular   peeps  of   the  blue    sky  to  be 
seen   between    the   foliage.       The   room , 
was  furnished  in  a  kind  of  mossy  fabiic, 
and    the    two    recesses    on     eadi    side 
of     the     chimney    were    occupied     bj 
mahogany   cheflbniers,  with     bright   gilt 
handles,     always    supposed      to    be   the 
receptacle  of  familiar  letters   and  papeis 
only  of  domestic  importance.     Needing  b«') 
usher  to  open  the  door,  the  Bling  tuned 
with  a  sudden  jerk  and  entered,  tmdc^BS 
th]9  door  only  half  way,  just  giving  room  for 
the  entrance  of  his  own  thin  figure,  a**d  then, 
turning  the  key  within,  remained  alone. 
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The  attendants  stood  for  a  moment  silent 
and  motionless  before  that  closed  door, 
listening  in  awe  for  the  snmmons  which  it 
was  felt  most  come  before  long.    Bat  it 
came  not,  and  the  long  hoars  of  that  fatal 
day  passed  away  amid  the  strangest  and 
most  awful  stillness.    The  Ring  had  taken 
no  refreshment  since  the  early  morning; 
he  had  been  astir  since  dawn,  as  was  his 
wont,  and  the  watchers  in  the  vestibole 
began  to  feel  uneasy  as  they  beheld  the 
snn  gradaally  sinking  lower  and  lower  in 
the  horizon.    M.  Chambellan  had  provided 
a  cold  collation,  as  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  do  on  the  flying  visits  of 
royalty  to  the  chfttean.     Bat  the  p&t^s, 
the  champagne,  the  galantines,  had  been 
carried  away  to  a  cooler  place  than  the 
dining-hall;   the  ice  in  the  wine-coolers 
had  been  renewed  many  times;  and  the 
peaches  in  the  crystal  dishes  had  been 
re-covered  several  times  with  cool,  firesh 
leaves.  And  still  the  King  remained  closeted 
in  the  Bocage,  and  the  anguish  of  the 
few  faithfol  followers  was  growing  more 
intense  with  each  minute.  Courtly  etiquette 
forbade  any  appeal  to  be  made  from  with- 
out.   It  was  felt  that  the  news  from  Paris 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  inhabitants  of 
Rambouillet,  whose  loyalty  had  long  been 
doubtful    As  yet  the  presence  of  the  King 
had  remained  undiscovered.    Fresh  horses 
had  been  procured,  and  the  two  postillions 
were  ready  to  jump  into  the  saddle,  little 
dreaming  who  it  was  they  were  called  upon 
to  drive,  when  the  porter  at  the  great  gate 
came  tearing  up  the  avenue  to  announce 
that  an  immense  crowd  was  marching  on 
the  road  to  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
clamouring  of  the  Marseillaise.    The  King 
must  have  heard  the  words,  for  presently 
the  door  of  the  Bocage  flew  open,  and  he 
issued  forth,  a  strange  and  altered  man. 

A  score  of  years  seemed  to  have  passed 
>ver  his  head  since  his  arrival  in  the  morn- 
ng.  His  figure  had  shrunk,  and  his 
soantenance  had  assumed  a  gfVi  ^^hen 
me,  as  though  he  had  been  suffering  from 
ong  illnesa  He  had  evidently  been  weep- 
Qg  much.  His  eyelids  were  red  and 
wollen,  and  his  sunken  eyes  were  so 
reakened  that  he  had  to  shade  them  from 
he  light  as  he  emerged  from  the  gloom  of 
ie  Bocaga  He  carried  beneath  his  arm 
long,  thin  portfolio  ot  red  morocco, 
hich  he  seemed  to  press  closely  to  his 
de. 

With  a  gesture  of  despair  he  stretched 
it  his  hand  to  grasp  those  of  his  friends, 
ho   atood  awaitinor  his  orders.    Bat  he 


had  none  to  rive ;  he  spoke  not,  but  in- 
stinctively wauced  down  the  steps,  and, 
without  a  word  of  adieu,  was  driven  off  to 
the  Chateau  de  Maintenon. 

What  had  his  majesty  been  waiting  for 
all  these  hours  in  the  Bocage  1  None  will 
ever  know.  Many  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  he  had  been  hoping  to  the 
last;  nay,  feeling  almost  sure  that  the 
people  would  be  quieted,  and  that  he  would 
be  sent  for  back  to  the  Tuileries.  No  trace 
of  his  occupation  of  the  Bocage  was  left, 
save  the  heap  of  burnt  paper  that  lay  upon 
the  ashes  and  fluttering  outwards  at  every 
breath  of  air,  and  the  exhausted  taper  on 
the  writing-table  which  had  been  suffered 
to  bum  down  in  the  socket  A  drawer 
of  one  of  the  cheffoniers  stood  open,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  letters  had  been  taken 
thenca  "They  were  the  love-letters  written 
by  Madame  de  Polastron ;  the  only  woman 
the  Count  d'Artois  had  ever  loved,"  says 
the  chronida  No  one  who  had  ever  known 
Charles  Diz  could  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  he  had  taken  all  this  pains  to  secure 
any  documents  of  political  importance. 
The  second  cheffonier  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed. The  drawers  contained  the  records 
of  the  roysl  hunt,  day  by  day,  neatly  tied 
and  arranged  with  minutest  care. 

Well  was  it  for  his  majesty  that  he  had 
escaped  even  thus  tardfly,  for  soon  a  mob 
of  self-constituted  authorities  came  hurry- 
ing from  the  town  to  search  the  ch&tei^u 
and  bring  back  the  King  to  Paris,  there  to 
await  his  trial  and  receive  his  sentence  in 
due  form  But  the  victim  was  spared  this 
dishonour.  He  was  hiding  at  Maintenon, 
thence  to  make  his  way  by  cross-roads 
to  the  frontier,  and  to  fade  out  of  the 
history  of  the  country  he  had  governed, 
and  out  of  the  memory  of  the  nation  he 
had  endeavoured  to  deceive. 

Aye — ^but  the  Crown  Diamonds !  What 
had  befallen  them)  While  everything 
else  belonging  to  the  crown  of  France,  nay, 
the  very  man  who  had  worn  the  crown 
itself,  was  being  borne  away  into  exile, 
the  Grown  Diamonds  were  safe  enough — 
concealed,  it  is  true,  but  not  flying  from 
pursuit ;  wending  their  way  steadily  along 
the  high-road  to  Bambouulet,  hidden  be- 
neath the  straw  in  one  of  those  queer- 
looking  vehicles  called  haquets,  high  upon 
two  wheels,  and  made  to  grind  over  the 
paved  roads  with  terrible  strain  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  occapant  Two  stout  horses 
driven  tandem-fashion  trot  along  cheerfally, 
and  in  the  driver,  seated  on  the  narrow 
ledfife  in    front,  mav  be   recognised  the 
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faithful  Jean  Motta,  who  was  sawing  the 
logs  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs 
only  a  few  hours  before.  Stretched  at 
full  length  upon  the  straw,  and  jolted  most 
cruelly,  rolling  from  side  to  side  with  each 
shock  of  the  vehicle,  lay  the  portly  form  of 
the  Count  de  la  BouiUerie,  who,  on  the 
morning  of  that  July  day,  had  risen  Sarin- 
tendant  des  Menus  Plaisirs,  one  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  State,  and  now,  to  all 
appearance,  was  nothing  better  than  a  poor 
peasant-fellow,  with  linen  blouse  and  red 
woollen  nightcap,  returning  home  in  the 
empty  haquet  through  diarity  of  the 
driver.  It  was  just  midnight  when  this 
strange  equipage  drove  up  to  the  back 
entrance  of  the  chdteau,  and  the  soi-disant 
peasant,  bruised  and  stiffened  by  his  ride, 
wriggled  his  way  out  of  the  straw  and 
jumped  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the 
yard.  M,  Ghambellan,  who  had  re- 
mained on  duty  during  the  night,  sum- 
moned on  the  instant,  easily  recognised  his 
friend,  who  greeted  him  abruptly  with  tiie 
words  :  "  You  must  help  me  inmy  troubla 
I  bear  with  me  the  fortunes  of  rrance — 
the  Diamans  de  la  Gouronne ! "  M.  Gham- 
bellan readily  consented  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  adventure,  and  a  coarse-looking  old 
leather  trunk,  with  rusty  nails  and  iron- 
bound  comers,  was  drawn  from  the  straw 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  They  called 
no  servant  to  their  aid,  and  together  they 
removed  the  trunk  into  the  stone-passage 
which  led  to  the  kitchens.  ''  The  box  is 
confided  to  your  care,"  said  M.  de  la 
BouiUerie ;  "  1  must  fly  quickly,  and,  think- 
ing that  none  would  help  me  but  you,  I 
brought  it  here."  M.  Ghambellan  was 
seized  with  terror  at  the  awful  responsi- 
bility he  was  made  to  undergo.  ''But 
what  can  I  do  with  it  1 "  gasped  he.  *^  Oh, 
do  what  you  will — bury  it  in  the  ground — 
wall  it  up  till  the  Kind's  return;  the  people 
will  be  sure  to  call  him  back  before  long, 
and  then  the  Crown  Diamonds  will  be  of 
far  more  value  to  you  and  yours  than  they 
have  ever  been  to  lum.  Now,  be  quick;  hide 
the  box  at  once,  and  let  me  go ;  for  I,  too, 
should  be  in  danger  of  my  life  were  I  to  be 
overtaken."  With  faltering  hand  did  M. 
Ghambellan  seize  one  handle  of  the  box, 
while  La  BouiUerie  grasped  the  other,  and 
between  them  they  carried  it  into  the 
chateau.  M.  de  la  BouiUerie  then  hurried 
back  to  the  cart,  and  presently  returned 
with  Jean  Mottu,  carrying  another  box 
of  exactly  the  same  make  and  dimen- 
sions, equaUy^  old  and  weather-stained, 
with  rusty  nails  and  iron-bound  comers. 


To   GhambeUan's   look    of   surprise,  La 
BouUlerie  merely  nodded  his  head  and 
lauehed.     "  Don't  be  alarmed,  mon  ami," 
said  he ;    **  there   is  but  one  tr^sor  de 
France — but  one  set  of  Grown  Diamonda 
This  trunk  contains  nothing  of  any  value 
excepting    to    myself,   the    owner  — the 
family  deeds  of  La  BouiUerie,  with  the 
accounte    connected     with    the     estate. 
As  I  didn't  know  what  the  mob  nught 
choose  to  do  with  the  nicknaeks  of  the 
Menus  Plaisirs,  I  thought  I  would  place 
my  title-deeds  in  a  place  of  safety,  where  I 
can  find  them  easily  on  my  return,  which 
I  feel  sure  wiU  not  be  long  delayed.    The 
two  old  boxes,  as  you  see,  are  both  alike— 
put  mine  into  some  of  your  'caphamaoms' 
m  the  yard — a  pair  of  antique  Florentine 
baiili,    kept  at    the    Menus  ^  Plaisirs  as 
curiosities  of  the  time  of  Louis  Treize.   I 
keep   the   keys  of  both,  so    that  yonr 
responsibUity  is  saved.     And  now,  good- 
bye, my  friend  in  need.    Jean  Mottu  yni. 
drive  me  to  a  little  inn  out  of  the  town,  ' 
and  chanee  this  outlandish  cart  for  a  moie ' 
respectable  conveyance."  | 

Witih  that^  he  jumped  back  into  the 
straw,  and  the  cart  moved  slowly  out  of 
the  courtyard,  leaving  poor  ChambeUan  in  j 
an  attitude  of  despair,  contemplating  the 
two  cheste  that  had  been  confided  to  his 
care. 

He  dared  not  bring  the  box  which 
contained  the  Grown  Diamonds  to  his 
own  apartment.  He  dared  not  conceal 
it.  He  dared  not  ask  for  assistance 
to  remove  it^  but  dragged  it  out  d 
sight  into  the  smaU  stone -paved  room 
behind  the  confectioner's  department, 
where  the  jeUiea  and  blancmanges  were 
left  to  cool,  and  there,  never  having  the 
courage  to  confide  to  anyone  the  secret  of 
ite  contented  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  watehing  over  it  tiU  the  King's  retom 
For  this  purpose,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
dread  of  fire  by  insurgents,  he  had  his  bed 
brought  down  to  this  jelly-room,  whose 
only  window,  by  a  happy  chance,  looked 
out  over  the  more  pleasant  portion  of  the 
kitehen- garden.  He  covered  the  box 
with  a  tin  case,  which  he  screwed  to 
the  flooring  of  the  room  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and   provided  himself  with  & 

Eair  of  pistols  and  a  sabre,  which  he 
dd  by  his  side.  And  yet  he  could 
never  get  a  wink  of  sleep  till  davs, 
so  great  was  his  terror  lest  the  secret 
should  have  escaped,  and  that  an  attack 
might  be  made  during  the  night  to  cany 
off  the  treasure.    The  few  servanto  who 
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had  remained  declared  that  M.  Chambellan 

had  gone  off  his  head  ever  since  the  King^s 

last  YXBit,   and   was  under   the   terrible 

inflaence  of  incipient  madnesf,  which  had 

taken   the    form    of    a    nightly    terror 

of  being  bnmt  in  his  bed.      As  for  the 

other  box,  it   gave  him  no  uneasiness. 

Familj  papers  are  never  of  much  account 

to  strangers.     He  had  it  conveyed  away 

into  the  outhouse  in  the  yard,  so  that 

whenever  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  came  to  claim 

it  there  might  be  no  rushing  hither  and 

thither,  and  no  fear  of  its  being  disturbed 

"  till  the  King's  restoration  to  the  Tuileries, 

and  the  superintendent's  own  restoration 

to  office." 

Bat  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  still 
the  Florentine  box,  covered  with  its  tin 
case,  remained  in  the  jelly-room  of  the 
Ch&teau   de   Rambouillet     Charles  Dix 
returned  not    The  Revolution  had  failed 
to  bring  the  Republic,  and  the  Tuileries 
had  received  a  new  royal  guest,  who,  being 
no  sportsman,  had  almost  forgotten  the 
Chateau  de  Rambouillet     But  M.  Cham- 
bellan, true  to  his  trust,  still  slept  in 
the  little  room  on  the  basement  floor,  to 
the   detriment   of  his  health,   and    still 
declared  that  it  was  in  dread  of  fire  that 
he  did  so. 

The  day  of  release  came  at  last,  how- 
ever.      One    fine    afternoon    M.    de    la 
Bouillerie  came  driving  up  the  avenue  in 
gallant  style,  in  his  own  carriage,  which 
I    bore  the  arms  of  his  own  family,  ousted 
from  office,  it  is  true,  but  on  friendly  terms 
with  "the  people  at  the  Tuileries."    He 
laughed  heartily  at  Chambellan's  descrip- 
tion of  the  terrors  he  had  been  made  to 
undergo,  and  promised  to  release  him  from 
his  trust.  *  He  had  been  all  this  wlule  in 
Germany,  and  had  actually  forgotten  the 
heavy  responsibility  with  which  he  had 
barthened  his  friend — for,  to  speak  truth, 
**  the    Crown  Diamonds   of  France  had 
become    le  cadet  de   ses   soucis.''     The 
''usurper"  would    no  doubt   be  in  the 
same  case,  for  he  went  in  daily  fear  of  his 
]ife.     But  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be   glad  of   the   jewels,  for  probably  he 
would  soon  be  thinking  of  his  coronation 
at     Rheims  —  all   "usurpers''   have   that 
mania. 

Tiie  visit  of  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  charge 
belonging  to  his  late  offica  It  simply  had 
for  object  the  search  for  a  document  in  his 
own  deed-box,  as  he  wished  to  sell  a  por- 
tion of  his  estate.  Having  but  a  few 
moments  to  spare,  he  would  get  the  paper 


out  immediately,  and  hurry  on  his  journey 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Together  the 
friends  repaired  to  the  shed,  or  outhouse, 
in  which  the  box  had  been  placed.  The 
fowls  of  the  yard  had  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  cord  with  which  the  box  was 
bound,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
unfasten  it,  for  the  knot  was  tight  as  ever. 
When  it  had  been  dragged  from  amid  the 
rubbish  into  the  light.  La  Bouillerie  drew 
the  key  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  and 
placed  it  in  the  lock.  But  whether  it  was 
through  the  rust  incurred  by  the  damp,  or 
the  dust  consequent  on  neglect,  the  key 
refused  to  turn,  and  so  violent  was  the 
effort  made  to  induce  it  to  act,  that  it 
snapped  suddenlv,  and  broke  in  the  lock. 
M.  de  la  Bouillerie  fiew  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  kicked  against  the  old  Florentine 
box  in  his  frenzy.  But  it  became  clear 
enough  that  a  blacksmith  must  be  sent  for, 
and  the  Count  stamped  with  impatience 
while  the  workman  proceeded  to  pick  the 
lock.  At  last  it  yielded,  the  lid  of  the 
box  sprang  back,  and  a  cry  of  surprise, 
ahnost  of  terror,  burst  from  the  beholders. 
Great  Heavens  1  there  lay  the  Crown 
Diamonds  of  France  in  confusion,  shaken 
out  of  place  by  the  violence  to  which  they 
had  just  been  subjected,  sparkling  and 
fiashing  with  intensest  brightness.  The 
Recent  had  fallen  from  its  velvet  sheath, 
and  had  rolled  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
box,  where  it  seemed  to  glare  in  irony 
upon  the  countenance  of  M.  de  la  Bouil- 
lerie as  he  took  it  up  to  replace  it  in 
its  case.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
he  thought  of  the  disgrace  that  might  have 
been  his  portion  haa  the  Regent  been 
missing;  of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  it  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent; and  of  the  receipt  of  its  value  to  that 
amount  he  had  given  to  the  Government 
on  taking  it  under  his  charge.  His  hand, 
indeed,  trembled  so  violently  that  ho 
failed  to  adjust  the  jewel  properly  in  its 
place,  and  it  slipped  from  his  grasp.  The 
locksmith,  with  his  hard,  homy  fingers, 
picked  it  up,  exclaiming, ''  Tu  dieu  1  what 
a  beautiful  piece  of  glass  1  I  wonder  why 
they  keep  it  so  carefully  1 "  By  the  shock 
of  the  discovery,  poor  Chambellan  was 
completely  unnerved.  He  insisted  on 
getting  rid  at  once  of  the  perilous  burthen. 
It  must  be  conveyed  away  forthwith — not 
to-morrow,  but  on  the  instant.  More  than 
ever  would  he  feel  himself  oppressed  mth 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  of  its  keeping. 
The  Count  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 
journey  to  PariS|  instead  of  proceeding  on 
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his  joarney  to  La  Boailleri&  With  the 
Florentine  box  at  his  side,  he  announced 
himself  at  the  Tnileries,  and  deposited  the 
Grown  Diamonds  in  the  hands  of  General 
Athalin,  the  Oovemor  of  the  Palace,  who  had 
the  box  placed  at  once  in  the  Ring's  own 
private  study  to  await  his  majesty's  de- 
cision concerning  its  destination.  After 
the  enjoyment  of  a  hearty  laugh  with  the 
General  at  the  strange  adventure  which 
had  befallen  the  treasure,  the  Count 
went  back  to  Bambouillet  to  fetch  the 
worthless  box  of  paperssocarefuUy  guarded. 
Glad  enough  was  he  to  escape  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  Crown  Diamonds,  and 
gain  his  own  home  with  the  title-deeds  all 
safe. 

But  the  adventures  of  the  diamonds 
were  not  yet  ended.  Amid  the  trouble  and 
danger — the  street-riots  and*  attempts  at 
assassination  which  beset  with  bewilder- 
ment the  early  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  there  was  little  time  for 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  baubles  and 
fripperies  of  royalty.  Neither  Queen  Marie 
Am^lie  nor  her  daughters  ever  thought 
of  wearing  any  of  the  State  jewels,  and  so 
the  Crown  Diamonds  were  once  more  for- 
gotten. But  one  day,  after  the  first  attempts 
at  rebellion  had  been  quelled,  and  quiet 
had  been  restored  for  a  time,  the  new 
Surintendant  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs  applied 
for  the  jewels  which  he  supposed  had  been 
conveyed  away  for  safety,  but  for  which 
the  attested  list  in  his  possession  made  him 
responsibla  General  Athalin  answered 
the  appeal  at  once.  He  remembered  where 
he  had  deposited  the  chest  delivered  to 
him  by  La  Bouiilerie,  and  went  stnught  to 
the  spot  in  the  Ehig's  study.  '^  Us 
astonishment  the  chest  was  gone.  No  trace 
of  it  was  to  be  found.  The  consternation 
was  great  throughout  the  royal  apartments, 
and  of  course  all  kinds  of  suspicions  were 
uttered  concerning  the  persons  admitted  to 
audience  in  that  royal  sanctum.  After 
some  little  time,  the  Dake  of  Orleans  was 
called  to  council  On  hearing  the  story  of 
the  supposed  robbery  of  the  state  jewels, 
told  as  it  was  in  trembling  accents  by  the 
State  officials,  he  burst  into  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter.  "Whatl  the 
Diamans  de  la  Gouronne  in  that  old  ram- 
shackle leather  trunk  which  stood  beneath 
the  table  in  the  King's  study  f  Why,  I  had 
it  taken  away  mysel£  You  wiU  find  it 
beneath  my  desk,  where  it  has  been  serv- 
ing me  for  some  time  as  a  convenient  foot- 
stool I "    Thence  was  the  old  box  brought 

committed    to    proper 


out,     and    soon 


f;uardianship,  and  there  did  the  Crown 
jewels  remain,  until  the  Empress  Eugenie 
utilised  for  her  own  adornment  the 
choicest  specimens,  with  a  view  of  adding 
to  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Empire. 

What  will  be  their  next  adventure )  No 
one  believes  for  a  moment  that  they  irill 
be  sold,  for  the  great  Alexis,  the  sonmam* 
bule,  when  consulted  upon  the  subjeet, 
declared  they  will  never  be  dispened 
Further  than  this,  however,  his  skill  in 
prophecy  cannot  lead  us. 

Is  the  story  of  the  Crown  Diamonds  to 
end  after  all  by  their  being  brought  to  the 
auction -room,  according  to  the  dedsion 
of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  or  will  that  decaaon 
be  set  aside,  and  are  they  destined  to  be 
set  in  another  crown  by  the  exertion  of 
their  own  mysterious  power  t  This  latter 
conclusion  seems  possible,  for  as  suddenly 
they   were   advertised    for   sale, 


as 


! 


suddenly,  with  the  change  of  mimsti;, 
were  they  withdrawn.  \^ 

I 

CHBONIGLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

DEVONSHIRS. 

Of  all  the  English  counties  Devonahiie  ^ 
may  claim  to  be  the  choicest  flower.    In  & 
country  picturesque  and  yet  highly  fertile; 
with  a  bold,  romantic  coast-line,  here  jutting  \ 
into  a  noble  headland,  and  there  reoeawd 
into  a  sheltered,   lovely  bay,   with  rich 
foliage  featheriug  down  to  the  bright,  dear 
waters ;  a  country  where  beaatiful  riven 
wind  among   hills   of  every  variety  ol  \ 
form ;  where  the  rich  red  sandstone  vies 
with  the  stem  and  barren  granite,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  lovely  Tor  is  contrasted  iritii 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  beneath ;  in  a 
country  such  as  this,  not  only  is  Nature 
bountiful  and  even  redundant  in  her  gifts, 
but  a  certain  richness  and  exuberance  ci 
character  seems  to  mark  the  homan  beings 
who  inhabit  the  favoured  land.     Its  heroes 
and  worthies  are  east  in  no  stinted  monid ; 
their  tempers  were  fiery  and  their  pasaioo 
warm;  and  the  ancient  English  blood,  whicb 
elsewhere  may  have  grown  cold  and  this- 
preserves  its  colour  and  vitality  in  the  ikl^ 
vales  of  Devon. 

Favoured,  too,  amoug  cities  is  Exetex- 
the  ceastor,  or  camp,  upon  the  £xe,  tbe 
ancient  Isca  which  Ptolemy  noted  in  b^ 
geography,  and  which  has  preserved  its 
name  almost  unchanged  throngh  tb« 
chauges  of  all  these  long  atgea.  The  fo^ 
origin  of  the  city  dates,  indeed,  beyond  <B 
written  chronicles^  and  when  it  comes  ^ 
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into  notice  as  a  Saxon  settlement^  we  find 
its  old  British  popolation  still  dwelling 
side-by-side  with  the  more  recent  settlera 
There  was  a  Welsh  qoarter  as  well  as  an 
English  qoarter  in  old  Exeter ;  and  some- 
times a  powerfol  chief  from  the  West 
Wales,  which  is  now  Cornwall — the  land 
bejond  the  Tamar — might  take  advantage 
of  English  dissensions,  and  levy  tribute  on 
the  city.  Bat  Athelstan,  the  successor  of 
Alfred  the  Oreat,  finally  disposed  of  these 
British  pretensions,  and  established  the 
river  Tamar  as  the  boundary,  that  way,  of 
the  Saxon  land.  And  thus  the  Welsh 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  cut  off  from  their 
countrymen,  assumed  the  language  and  the 
habits  of  the  English,  and  soon  became 
merged  among  them. 

Under  a    less   determined  ruler  than 
William  the  Norman,  Exeter  mi^ht  have 
long  remained  a  kind  of  free  city,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  country  round.    But 
William  soon  laid  siege  to  the  place,  and 
though  its  citizens  gallantly  manned  its 
walls,  yet,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  days,  it 
feU  before  the  science  of  the  best  military 
engineering    of   the    day,    and   William, 
storming  in,  carried  fire  and  sword  among 
the  old  Soman  streets  and  market-places. 
Then  he  rebuilt  the  old  castle  of  Eouge- 
mont,  on  the  red,  sandy  hill  above  the 
town,  rather  to  overawe  the  inhabitants 
than  to  strengthen  the  city  defences,  just 
as  PhUip  Augustus,  a  century  later,  built 
his  frowning  Bastille  over  WiUiam's  once 
proud  city  of  Rouen.     It  was  this  castle  of 
Rougemont  whose   name  brought  a  fore- 
boding to  the  soul  of  Richard  the  Third,  as 
Shakespeare  makes  him  say  : 

When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor,  in  courtesy,  show'd  me  the  castle, 
And  called  it  Rougfomont ;  at  which  name  I  started, 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 

Little  is  left  of  the  old  castle  but  ruins 
of  the  enclosing  walls;  and,  indeed,  the 
city  generally  hius  been  so  often  modernised 
and  improved,  as  to  present  an  open  and 
cheerful  appearance.     But  the  mark  of  the 
Roman  huid  is  still  theie,  in  the  alignment 
of  its  four  chief  streets,  which  point  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  which 
were  once  terminated  by  the  four  principal 
gateways,  which  gateways  and  the  city- 
walls  were  tolerably  complete  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  And  stUl  many 
old    houses    and   curious   street   fa9ades 
remain  to  give  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the 
city,  while,  crowning  the  whole,  the  cathedral 
rises  proudly  among  its  subject  spires.   The 
fireneral  outUne  of  the  cathedral  is  almost 


unique  among  churches,  as  its  two  towers 
are  placed  north  and  south  at  either  end  of 
the  transepts.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this  arrangement,  for  the  theory  that  these 
were  the  original  Norman  towers,  that  once 
marked  the  western  front  of  an  earlier 
church,  seems  quite  untenable.  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  builders  of  the  towers 
took  advantage  of  the  already  existing 
foundations  of  some  civil  structure — ^per- 
haps  of  Soman  date — ^and  thus,  cutting 
their  architectural  coat  according  to  their 
masonic  cloth,  produced  a  result  which  can 
hardly  be  called  successful  in  respect  of 
outward  aspect  The  richness  of  the 
interior — ^its  carvings,  its  shrines,  and 
monuments,  compensate  for  the  defects  in 
its  original  plan. 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
city  and  county  both  for  good  and  evil  is 
the  ancient  family  of  Gourtenay,  who  in 
their  strong  castle  of  Powderham,  which 
commands  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  more 
than  once  made  war  upon  the  citizens  and 
blockaded  the  river-channel  The  name 
of  Powderham  has  not  an  ancient  sound, 
but  it  has  no  connection  with  gunpowder, 
and  is  really  a  relic  of  ancient  British 
dominion  in  these  parts — a  little  bit  of 
fossU  Welsh  with  Saxon  encrustations. 
Most  likely  it  was  once  Aberdwr  or  the 
Watermeet,  from  the  little  stream  which 
joins  the  Exe  hereabouts;  but,  anyhow, 
here  stood  an  ancient  fortress  which  dates 
back  to  dateless  periods.  The  Courtenays 
did  not  come  in  with  the  Norman  herd; 
They  were  of  the  old  high  French  nobility, 
who  claimed  descent  hrom  Meroving  or 
Carloving,  and  rather  turned  up  their 
noses  at  the  Capets.  Scions  of  the  house 
had  occupied  the  imperial  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople during  the  Latin  usurpation, 
and  the  historian  Oibbon  has  turned  aside 
from  the  chronicles  of  the  ''decline  and 
fall "  to  celebrate  the  family  lineage.  In 
England  the  Courtenays  made  their  entry 
with  the  first  Plantagenet  Reginald  de 
Courtenay,  indeed,  had  been  the  friendly 
broker  who  arranged  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Eleanori  his  richly  -  do  wered 
Queen,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  rich  and 
comely  bride  in  the  person  of  Hawise, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Bobert  d'Avranches, 
Viscount  of  Devon  and  Governor  of 
Exeter  Castle.  And  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family,  by  an  alliance  with  the  house 
of  York,  came  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  Crown  of  England,  but  that 
Henry  the  Eighth  put  down  his  heavy 
hand,  and  Cot^nay,  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
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periBhed  on  the  scaffold.  The  GoartenayB 
still  retain,  says  Gibbon,^ the  plaintive 
motto  which  asserts  the  innocence  and 
deplores  the  fall  of  their  ancient  hoose : 
"  Ubi  lapsus  t  quid  feci  V  A  fall,  how- 
ever, bn^en  by  Powderham  Castle,  its 
parks,  and  gardens,  and  rich  domains,  will 
seem  to  most  people  a  very  endurable 
calamity. 

In  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Exe,  rich  with  orchards  and  dames,  the 
cider-press  is  a  more  notent  engine  than 
the  brewer's  vats,  and  everywhere  the 
juice  of  the  apple  is  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  population.  That  was  a  bold 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — bold  in  his 
ignorance  and  inexperience — who  first  laid 
a  tax  upon  cider.  The  Ministry  of  Lord 
Bute  was  responsible  for  the  excise  upon 
cider ;  but  Lord  Bute  and  his  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  took  care  not  to  visit 
Devonshire.  The  storm  fell  upon  the 
Duke  of  Bedford — ^Lord  Bute's  inoffensive 
successor — who  had  a  residence  near 
Exeter.  Visiting  that  city  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  incensed  multitude,  and 
barely  escaped  with  a  whole  skin  by  takbg 
refuge  in  the  cathedral,  whence  he  was 
smuggled  into  the  Bishop's  palace,  while 
the  mob  were  watching  every  avenue  and 
howling  for  his  blood.  Later  on  Mr.  Pitt 
made  it  a  condition  of  accepting  office  that 
the  cider-tax  should  be  repealed,  and,  before 
long,  the  obnoxious  impost  was  abandoned. 

The  love  of  cider,  however,  has  not 
inspired  the  men  of  Devon  to  celebrate  its 

E raises  in  poetry.  No  Ollivier  BasseUn 
as  arisen,  as  in  the  rival  cider  countries  of 
Normandy,  to  wreathe  the  cider-jug  with 
the  poet's  lays — the  one  rather  humdrum 
poet,  Phillips,  who  has  written  on  cider, 
was  surely  a  Herefordshire  man.  And  yet 
Devonshire  is  fertile  in  peasant  poets, 
whose  lays  are,  however,  more  of  the 
sentimental  order  than  infected  with  that 
ancient  gaiety,  of  which  there  is  such  a 
scanty  survival 

But  Devonshire  has  produced  one  poet 
of  the  highest  order.  On  the  charming 
little  river  Otter,  which  runs  an  inde- 
pendent course,  beginning  and  ending  in 
Devonshire,  stands  a  little  town  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  river,  or  from  the  animal 
that  haunts  the  river,  Ottery  Saint  Mary. 
It  may  be  said,  in  parenthesis,  that  otters 
are  naturally  so  plentiful  in  all  streams 
that  suit  their  habits  and  abound  in  fish, 
that  one  wonders  how  the  stream  could 
have  taken  its  name  from  such  an  ordi- 
nary circumstance,  and  is  led  to  suspect  a 


fossil  Welshman  lurking  within  the  ottet'ft 
furry  skin.    But,  anvhow,  at  Ottery  Saint 
Mary  lived,  durine  the  greater  part  of  last 
contrary,  the  worthy  Mr.  Coleridge,  vicai 
of  the  church  and  master  of  the  ancient 
grammar-school— described  as  a  studiona, 
pious,  learned  man,  of  primitive  maimers ; 
a  compound,  one  would  think,  of  Parson 
Adams    and    the    Yicar   of   Wakefield 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  the  son  of  a 
second  marriage  ;  the  worthy  vicar,  m  the 
decline  of  life,  finding  a  new  growth  of 
olive-branches  around  him ;  the  mother,  a 
stirring,  managing  woman,  with  much  ado 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  to  keep  the 
parson — good,  untidy  man — decently  re- 
spectable m  his  apparel.  With  **S.  T.  C.,''an 
abbreviation  by  wnieh  he  was  known  to  all 
his  familiars,  childhood  was  no  vision  of 
delight,  but  a  painful  struggle  between  a 
weak  and  indolent  constitution,  shrinking 
from  all  kinds  of  pain  and  trouble,  and  the  >[ 
energy  of  a  passionate  imagination.    The  | 

Eoungest  child  of  ten  in  a  noisy,  bustliog  j 
ousehold,  where  the  slufts  of  poverty  were  W 
often  painfully  apparent,  Coleridge,  with 
shrinking  sensitiveness,  took  refuge  in  the 
thoughtml,  brooding  habit  which  coloured 
and  controlled  his  after Jife.    At  the  same 
time,  he  was  not  firee  from  bursts  of  jealoiu  ji 
passion    at  the  ascendency  of  his  elder  | 
brothers;  and    he   records  that  on  one 
occasion  of  such  an  outburst,  dreading  a 
whipping  from   the  avenging  paternal—  \ 
or,  perhaps,  maternal — ^hand,  he  ran  away 
from  home,  and  passed  a  night  of  rain  and 
storm  on  the  bleak  side  of  a  hill  on  the 
river  Otter. 

Not  lon^,  however,  lasted  the  poet's  con- 
nection with  Devonshire.    When  the  boj 
was  seven  years  old  his  father  died,  and 
the  whole  family  were  left  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  world  with  the  very  slen- 
derest outfit     Happily,  in  Devon   there 
existed  a  warmth  of  feeling    for  fellow- 
countrymen  that  made  itself  felt  in  masy 
acts  of  kindness  to  the  orphans.     And  the 
Coleridges  are  surely  of  real  DeYonshiie 
stock ;  for  there  is  only  one  village  of  the 
name  in  all  England,  and  that  not  faraway, 
but  just  beyond  where  the  waters  divide, 
on  the  pleasant  river  Taw,  whose  waten 
flow  by  Barnstaple  Bridge  to  the  Bristol 
Channel     It  is  this  double  seaboard,  bj 
the  way,  which  gives  us  such   a  sense  oi 
magnificent  distance  in  Devonshire  —  to 
travel  from  one  sea  to  another,  and  all  u^ 
the  same  county,  while  the  aspects  of  the 
different  coasts--both  warm  and  invitiDg 
— with   their  contrasts  and    riTalries  ic 
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beantiea  of  every  kind,  recall  the  loveliest 
nooks  of  the  sonny  Mediterranean  Sea. 

To  retom  from  this  digression  to  the 
Coleridge  familyi  who  mast  have  sprang 
from  this  pleasant  Devonshire  village, 
with  something  aboat  them,  perhaps, 
of  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  who  foaght 
and  settled  aboat  these  lovely  fiords 
time  oat  of  mind.  Some  touch  of  the 
sea-rover's  blood  must  have  been  in  him 
who  wrote  the  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  with  something  of  the  Eoman, 
more  of  the  Celt,  and  the  residaam,  like 
the  aqaa  para  of  the  prescription,  filled 
up  with  the  homely  Saxon  strain.  It  is 
this  miztare  of  races  which  gives  its  rich- 
ness and  interest  to  the  blood  of  the 
Devonshire  worthies. 

One     of     these     worthies    was    Mr. 

Jofitice  Bailer,  who  lived  close  by,  and 

who  had  been  a  papil  of  the  late  vicar  of 

Otteiy.    The  Jaoge  took  apon  himself  the 

charge  of  the  edacation  of  the  yoangest 

boy— a  burden  which  was  lightened  for 

the  worthy  justice  by  his  obtaining  for 

the  lad  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital 

When  Coleridge  donned  the  long  gabardine 

and  yellow  stockings  of  the  Bluecoat-boy, 

he  ceased  to  have  any  direct  connection 

with  Devonshire ;  but,  as  a  lad  from  the 

countryside,  we  may  take  a  glimpse  of  him 

in    the  then  bare  corridors    of   Christ's 

School,  moping,  friendless,  half-starved ;  or 

in  the  Strand — surely  not  so  crowded  then 

as  now — making   his  way  blindly  along, 

throwing  out  his  arms,  and  fancying  that 

he  was  swimming  the  Hellespont    £iA  so 

he  strikes  out  into  the  fob  of  some  old 

gentleman    of    the    period  —  stout,   with 

dangling  seals,  like  one  of  Sam  Weller's 

friends,  we  may  imagine — who  forthwith 

collars    him  severely   for   a   pickpocket 

*'  What,  so  young  and  so  wicked  I "    And 

then,  as  he  stoops  to  listen  to  the  youn^ 

culprit's  defence,  "  Hey,  the  Hellespont ! 

the  old  gentleman's  face  brightens.    The 

lad  has  found  a  friend,  who  gives  him  the 

lun  of  a  library  in  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

Another  friend  for  the  poor  lad  was  a 

cobbler  —  a   Devonshire    lad,  too,  likely 

enoagh — who  had  a  shop  by  Christchurch 

Gate,    where    the  boy  would   spend   his 

hoUdays;  and,  becoming  attached  to  the 

shoemaker  and  his  family,  it  was  agreed 

bet^reen  them  that  he  should  be  demanded 

as    an   apprentice  by  the  son  of  Crispin. 

Sat     Coleridge  was   already   noticed    as 

something  beyond  the  average  schoolboy ; 

Euid,  indeed,  but  for  his  vivid  imagination 

etnd  -weak  will,  he  would  have  made  a  fine 


scholar,  and  might  have  been  lost  to 
posterity  as  a  Bishop  or  a  Judge; 
Anyhow,  he  was  destined  for  a  Grecian^ 
and  to  take  his  way  to  Cambridge 
University. 

And  thus  Coleridge  was  lost  to  the  Yale 
of  Otter,  where  he  nlight  have  found,  per- 
haps, a  more  potent  enchantment  than 
Wordsworth  among  his  Northern  hUls, 
although  he  tells  us  late  in  life  that,  when 
he  shut  his  eyes  in  the  sunshine,  he  had  a 
vision  of  the  pebbly-bed  of  ihe  bright 
river,  and  the  chequered  b'ght  upon  the 
glancing  waters. 

.  More  completely  a  Devonshire  hero  was 
Francis  Drake,  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
preacher  of  Reformation  times,  who, 
driven  by  the  sting  of  Popery,  withdrew 
from  his  native  Devon  into  Kent,  and 
there  found  a  refuge  with  his  twelve  sons 
in  the  hull  of  a  stranded  ship,  somewhere 
on  the  lonely  shores  of  the  river  about 
Upnor.  Thus  the  great  seaman's  cradle 
was  in  the  ribs  of  a  ship,  and  he  took  to  the 
sea  as  naturally  as  a  duck  to  the  water. 
His  kinsmen,  too,  were  among  the  bold 
seamen  of  the  coast,  and,  with  Hawkins 
and  the  rest,  he  was  soon  at  work,  trading 
from  port  to  port,  trading  for  slaves  along 
the  Ouinea  Coast,  and  filUbustering  on  the 
Spanish  Main.  Everyone  knows  the  story 
of  his  game  of  bowls  on  Plymouth  Hoe, 
when  the  Armada  was  reported  in  sight, 
and  Drake  declared  for  finishing  the  game 
and  beating  the  Spaniards  afterwards. 

In  Devonshire,  the  hero  of  popular 
legend  assumes  almost  supernatural  pro- 
portions. Struck  by  his  horse's  hoofs, 
the  rocks  are  splits  and  a  spring  bursts 
forth  that  suppUes  Tavistock  with  water. 
Strange,  too,  is  the  story  of  Drake's  wife. 
Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  Drake  had 
sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound,  and  no  word 
of  him  had  reached  his  homa  All  thought 
that  he  was  lost,  and  his  reputed  widow, 
like  Penelope,  was  besieged  by  importu- 
nate suitors.  At  last  she  consented  to 
crown  the  hopes  of  the  most  favoured  of 
these,  and  to  church  they  went  But,  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  a  smothered  roar 
was  heard  from  beneath ;  the  chancel  floor 
was  rent  by  a  cannon-shot.  "  It  is  Drake," 
said  the  woman  with  mingled  jov  and  fear; 
"  it  is  Drake  who  fired  that,  and  I  am  still 
his  wife  1 "     In  fact^  Drake  was  at  that 

E articular  moment  at  the  antipodes,  and 
ad  fired  the  salvo  which  had  thus  marvel- 
lously taken  efiSect 

When  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  risen  to 
wealth  and  distinction  he  purchased  the 
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ancient  abbey  of  Backland,  between 
TaviBtock  and  Plymouth.  With  his  inborn 
detestation  of  anything  papistical,  Drake 
insisted  on  the  hoose  being  called  Backland 
Place,  bat  its  original  description  still  sticks 
to  it,  and  Backland  Abbey  is  still  the 
residence  of  the  Drakes,  and  contains  many 
interesting  relics  of  the  great  circumnavi- 
gator. 

About  here  begins  the  mining  district, 
which  stretches  into  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor 
forest — one  of  the  bits  of  wild  England 
stUl  left  almost  undisturbed  by  the  march 
of  civilisation.  Dartmoor — called  by  the 
natives  Dartymoor — covers  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  has  a 
mean  height  of  seventeen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea -level,  while  Yester,  the 
highest  point,  reaches  two  thousand  and 
fifty  feet  of  altitude;  and  with  clouds  hang- 
ing about  its  granite  rocks,  and  with  storms 
sweeping  over  its  wild  surface,  Dartmoor  is 
as  rude  and  desolate  a  wilderness  as  one 
could  wuh  to  see.  In  the  centre  of  the  moor 
stands  the  convict -prison,  its  gloom  in 
harmony  with  its  surroundings — a  building 
originally  designed  for  French  prisoners  in 
the  ereat  Napoleonic  wars. 

Of  old  the  country  round  about  was  the 
great  resort  of  metal -seekers  and  tin- 
miners.  Here,  on  Crocken  Tor,  met  the 
ancient  parliament  of  the  miners,  the 
Stannary  Court,  with  its  benches  and  judg- 
ment-seat^ rudely  formed  of  granite  blocks. 
The  Stannators  who  composed  the  parlia- 
ment were,  in  more  modem  times,  elected 
by  the  mayors  of  the  four  coinage  towns 
— Chagford,  Ashburton,  Plympton,  and 
Tavistock.  Their  prison  was  close  by,  in 
Lidford  Tower,  with  gloomy  dungeons, 
whose  horrors  have  left  an  impression  on 
popular  imagination. 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford's  law, 
How  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw, 
And  sit  in  judgment  after. 

"  Lydford  law — hang  first,  and  try  after- 
wards," was  the  old  saying,  which  may 
claim  to  be  the  old  original  of  all  the  many 
sayings  to  the  like  effect  about  other 
popuLeir  jurisdictions.  The  last  parliament 
on  Crocken  Tor  was  held  as  late  as  1749, 
when  its  members,  after  a  formal  meeting, 
adjourned  to  more  comfortable  quarters  at 
an  inn.  But  the  Stannary  Courts  are  still 
held,  although  they  have  now  their  head- 
quarters at  Truro  among  the  Comishmen. 

Dftrtmoor  Forest  forms  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  —  a  relic  of  the 
lengthened  hold  the  princes  of  West  Wales 
had  over  this  wild  and  hilly  tract.    The 


forest  has  had  its  laureates — one  in  the 
person  of  J.  Cottle,  the  Bristol  publisher, 
and  early  patron  of  Coleridge  and  Soathey. 
But  "  Dartmoor  Forest,  a  Foem,''  is  one  o{ 
the  tamest  things  imaginable  on  a  wild 
subject,  and  does  not  contain  a  single  line 
that  is  worth  quoting.  Coaker,  the  last  of 
the  forest  poets,  the  rate-collector  and 
village  bard,  has  seized  one  of  the  moBt 
characteristic  effects  of  Dartmoor  in  the 
following  lines  : 

It's  oft  enveloped  in  a  fog 
Because  it's  up  so  high. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  Dirt- 
moor;  of  its  streams,  with  their  rnde, 
ancient  clatter  or  clapper  bridges,  built  ol 
the  rough,  unhewn  stone  of  the  district ; 
of  its  stout  foxes,  and  the  stout  men  and 
hounds  who  hunt  them;  of  its  ancient 
customs,  which  retain  traces  of  a  Celtic 
element;  and  of  the  folk-lore  which  still 
lingers  among  its  peasantry;  but  time 
forbids,  and  we  must  descend  the  souihein 
slopes  of  the  forest,  where  the  streams  are 
hurrying  on  to  join  the  swift  Dart  where 
it  flows  through  one  of  the  fairest  of 
English  vales. 

From  ancient  Totnes,  where  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Dart  begins — ^Totnes, 
with  its  castle  and  priory,  an  old  walled 
town,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  port  in  the 
kingdom,  where,  as  legend  has  it,  Bmtna 
landed  with  the  relics  of  the  Trojans- 
from  Totnes  the  voyage  down  the  river 
to  Dartmouth  recalls  the  most  favoured 
reaches  of  the  Bhine,  only,  as  Devonshire 
men  are  proud  to  add,  it  is  stall  more 
beautifd.  And  Dartmouth  itself  is  one 
of  the  quaintest  and  prettiest  of  sea- 
ports, with  its  Henry  the  Seventh  castle, 
where  guns  are  still  mounted,  its  church 
spires  rising  above,  and  its  houses  perched 
on  the  hill-side,  "pensile  and  hai4;ing  in 
rows  like  gallipots  in  an  apothecaiy^s 
shop." 

Indeed,  all  the  coast  from  Dartmouth  anl 
Exmouth  is  full  of  interests  Here  i^ 
Brixham,  a  rare  old  fishing-town,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  trawlin^-fleet  of  the  Channel 
and  North  Sea,  with  its  noted  qoay,  look 
ing  over  Torbay,  where  once  WiUiam  of 
Orange's  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  WilUani 
landed  on  Brixham  quay,  and,  according 
to  tradition,  was  received  by  the  old  salts 
of  the  place  with  a  rhymed  address  : 

You  be  welcome  to  BrixhMn  quay. 
To  eat  buckhom  and  drink  honea 
Along  with  we. 

From  Torbay  William  marched  alon^ 
the  coast  towards  Exeter.    He  slept  t^^ 
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first  night  at  Ford  House,  while  his  army 
lay  encamped  on  Milberdown,  and  his  first 
proclamation  was  issued  from  the  market- 
place of  Newton  Abbot 

At  that  time  Torquay,  now  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  on  the  coast,  was  a  mere 
fishing-village.  Its  prosperity  began  in  the 
great  Continental  war,  when  the  Channel 
Fleet  was  often  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  place  became  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  families  of  the  chief  naval 
officers.  Teignmouth,  too,  has  risen  in  the 
prosperity  of  later  years,  although  lone 
ago  it  was  of  some  note  as  a  port,  and  had 
a  fishery  for  salmon,  which  noble  fish  seems 
now  to  have  deserted  the  Devonshire 
rivers. 

Following  the  Teign,  on   one    of  its 
feeders  we  come  to  Bovey  Tracey,  whose 
name  commemorates  its  former  lords,  "  the 
Traceys  with  the  wind  in  their  faces  ** — an 
ill  wind  that  had  blown  ever  since  a  Tracey 
laid   sacrilegious    hands    on   the  sainted 
Becket.     Higher   up,  the   Teign   passes 
through  an  ancient   terra  sancta  of   the 
Druids,  so  tradition  says,  with  cromlechs 
and  logan  stones,  and  other  relics  of  ancient 
sacred  rites.    And  here  we  are  near  the 
northern  slope  of  Dartmoor,  where  Oke- 
hampton  stands  on  the  borders  between 
civilisation   and   the  wild — Okehampton, 
with  its  fine  ruined  castle  on  a  rocky  knoll, 
a  veritable  baron's  hold,  where  the  Earls 
of  Deron  once  held  their  mimic  court 
And  hence  we  may  follow  the  stream  that 
presently  joins  the  Torridge  to  flow  on  to 
Eideford  and  its  ancient  bridge,   which 
Kingsley  has   made   familiar   to    every- 
body. 

Off  Bideford  Bay  lies  the  strange,  little- 
visited  island  of  Lundy,  that  rises  from  the 
sea   like  a  fragment  of  a  sunken  land. 
Lundy    was   long    a   sort    of    no-man's 
land,    hardly  owning    allegiance    to    the 
British  Grown — a  kind  of  crow's-nest  on  the 
seas,  the  haunt  of  pirates  and  fillibusters. 
Sometimes   the   French,    sometimes    the 
Spaniards,    sometimes    even    Turks,  and 
Moors,  and  Salee  Bovers  would  make  a 
dep6t  of   Lundy,  and  harass  the  neigh- 
bouring .coasts.    But  the  straneest  part  of 
its  history  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  centuryi  when  it  feU  into  the  hands  of 
a  Devonshire  man  of  the  fine,  oU,  bold, 
predacious  stock,  whose  misfortune  it  was 
to  have  come  into  the  world  a  couple  of 
centuries  too  late.    This  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Benson,   of  an  old  Bideford  family,  the 
Bensons  of  l^app,  a  family  of  x^erchants 
trading   with  France,  Portugal,  and  the 


Colonies.  Mr.  Benson  was  one  of  the  first 
to  discover  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
shipowners  by  the  practice  of  insuring 
against  sea  risks.  He  chartered  a  vessel 
called  the  Nightingale,  for  Maryland,  loaded 
her  with  brickbats  and  rubbish,  and  cast 
her  away  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
But  he  was  a  man  much  respected  in  his 
neighbourhood,  was  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Barnstaple,  and  had  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  a  Government  contract  for  trans- 
porting convicts  to  Virginia. 

At  that  time,  gangs  of  poor  wretches  who 
had  saved  their  necks  from  the  merciless 
laws  of  the  period,  were  marched,  linked 
together  by  ropes  or  fetters,  to  some  sea- 
port on  the  coast,  thence  to  be  trans- 
ported to  his  majesty's  plantations  in 
Virginia  or  elsewhere,  so  much  a  head 
being  allowed  to  the  contractor  who  under- 
took to  convey  them  across  the  seas.  To 
bold  Benson  occurred  the  luminous  idea  of 
saving  the  cost  of  their  transport  and  of 
turning  their  labour  to  account.  And  thus 
he  leased  or  purchasedLundy  Island,  landed 
his  convicts  there,  and  set  them  to  work  to 
build  their  own  huts  and  raise  their  own 
provisions,  while  their  leisure  time  was 
employed  in  building  a  home  and  castle  for 
the  self-appointed  governor.  This  castle 
Mr.  Benson  armed  with  cannon,  and  was 
most  punctilious  in  makine  all  passbg 
vessels  dip  their  flags  to  his.  If  they 
omitted,  bang  went  a  gun,  and,  thus  show- 
ing that  he  would  stand  no  nonsense,  our 
adventurer  generally  carried  his  point. 

But  Benson's  projects  did  not  stop  at 
this.  He  aimed  at  establishing  his  convict 
settlement  as  a  general  depdt  for  contra- 
band goods,  whence  they  could  be  landed 
at  convenient  points  on  the  English  coast 
And  this  at  last  aroused  the  vigilance  of 
the  ezecuti va  The  misdisposal  of  convicts, 
after  all,  was  a  trifling  matter  compared 
wiUi  the  depletion  of  his  majesty's  Cus- 
toms. Indeedi  Benson  was  inclined  to 
brazen  out  the  former  offence.  "  They 
were  transported  from  England,"  he  urged 
as  to  the  convicts, ''  no  matter  where  it  was, 
so  long  as  it  was  out  of  the  kingdom." 

One  would  like  to  hear  of  bold  Benson 
holding  his  fort  to  the  last,  and  then 
blowing  it  up,  and  ^  ascending  skywards 
with  its  ruins.  But  instead  of  this  heroic 
finish  the  poor  man  fell  a  victim  to  a 
Government  bombardment  of  fines,  escheats, 
and  penalties,  and  soon,  from  being 
sovemor  of  an  island,  he  became  a  penni- 
less exile  from  h|s  native  land. 

Just  now  we  wrote  of  Lundy's  land  as 
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lying  off  Bideford  Bftj.  But  a  Barnstaple 
man  would  dispute  that  as  a  geographical 
facty  and  maintain  that  it  was  Barnstaple 
Bay,  for  the  two  rival  and  yet  friendly 
towns  share  bay  and  estuary  between 
them,  each  with  a  comer  to  itself.  And  if 
Bideford  Bridge  be  famous,  even  more 
famous  18  Barnstaple — a  bridge  of  sixteen 
arches,  ancient  but  well  preserved,  of  the 
origin  of  which  Leiand  gives  the  following 
account:  "This  bridge  was  made  lone 
sins,  by  a  merchant  of  London,  called 
Stawford  by  this  occasion.  He  chaunced 
to  be  at  Berstaple  to  by  cloth,  and  saw 
a  woman  trying  to  come  over  by  the  lower 
salt-marsh,  and  the  tide  came  on  so  sore 
in  by  a  gutte  that  brekith  in  there  from 
the  Haven,  that  she  could  not  passe,  and 
creying  for  help,  no  man  durst  come  to 
her,  and  so  she  was  drowned."  Upon  which, 
this  worthy  merchant  left  money  with  the 
Prior  of  Barnstaple  to  begin  the  bridge, 
and  continued  the  supply  till  the  bridge 
was  finished. 

And  from  Barnstaple  we  come  to 
Ilfracombe,  favoured  among  watering- 
places,  and  Combemartin,  once  noted  for 
Its  silver-mine,  from  which  was  produced 
the  material  ore  of  one  of  the  loving-cups 
of  the  City  of  London,  as  the  inscription 
upon  it  testifies : 

In  place  called  Coombe  where  Martin  longe 
Had  hid  me  in  his  molde. 

And  here  we  are  on  the  borders  of  wild 
Ezmoor,  where  men  still  hunt  the  red  deer, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Red  King  who  loved 
them  BO  well  But  Ezmoor  lies  chiefly  in 
Somersetshire,  and  thus  our  round  fairly 
comes  to  an  end. 


THE  PETS  OP  AUTHORS. 


"  The  literary  man  should  have  his  dog, 
a  true  companion  and  faithful,  but  well 
chosen,  not  to  be  made  a '  pet,'  but  a  friend 
of,"  thinks  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  scarcely  an  author  of  repute 
has  been  without  a  pet  of  some  kind,  and 
has  not  celebrated  its  beauties  and  virtues 
in  prose  or  verse.  The  tender  feeling 
of  respect  for  animals,  exhibited  by  some 
poets,  has  puzzled  cold-hearted  people, 
who  cannot  understand  why  anyone  would 
go  into  ecstasies  over  a  dog;  but  the 
secret  is  explained  to  some  extent 
by  Mrs.  Kingsley.  Referring  to  Charles 
Kingsley,  she  said  :  "  His  love  of  animals 
was  deepened  by  his  belief  in  their  future 
sUte— a  belief  which  he  held  in  common 


with  John  Wesley,  Agsauaz,  Bishop  Batler, 
and  many  other  remarkable  mea" 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  thst  all 
warm-hearted  men  of  letters  have  bd 
some  one  pet — generally  a  dog.  One 
notable  exception  to  this  rule  most  be 
mentioned.  The  largest-hearted  man  that 
ever  lived  seems  to  have  had  no  comer 
in  his  heart  for  does.  We  refer  to  Shake- 
speare, who  not  omy  had  no  love  for  dogs, 
but  a  real  dislike  to  them.  Horses  be 
could  admire,  but  for  dogs  he  had  not 
one  sood  word.  "  Sir  Henry  HollaDd 
once  Tost  a  bet  of  a  guinea  owing  to  his 
failure  to  find  a  dog  spoken  kmdly  of 
by  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  evidently 
looked  upon  them  all  more  or  less  as  con,  , 
snappish  and  cowardly." 

Foremost  among  thepets  of  authors,  how- , 
ever,  comes  the  dog.  He  holds  the  place  of 
honour  by  virtue  of  his  intelligence  and  bis 
faithfulness.  Great  natures  are  essentially 
solitary,  and  therefore  find  solace  in  pet& 
Byron  found  more  sympathy  in  a  dog 
than  in  a  man.  He  pronounced  his  dog 
Boatswain  his  truest  and  only  friend. 
He  sleeps  under  a  marble  slab  at  Newstead, 
which  bears  this  noble  epitaph  :  "Here are 
deposited  the  remains  of  one  who  posscEsed 
beauty  without  vanity,  strength  without 
insolence,  courage  without  ferocity,  and  all 
the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vicea  This 
praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 
u  written  over  his  ashes,  is  but  a  jost 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Boatswun— a 
dog." 

Dogs  were  the  constant  companions  oi 
Sir  Walter  Scott  "  The  wisest  dog  I  era 
had,"  he  says,  "  was  what  is  called  the  bull- 
dog terrier.  I  taught  him  to  understand  s 
great  many  words,  insomuch  that  I  am 
positive  tlutt  the  communication  between 
the  canine  species  and  ourselyea  might  be 
greatly  enlarged.'^  This  waa  Gamp,  at 
whose  funeral  the  whole  family  stood  in 
tears  round  the  grave,  and  Mrs.  Lockhait 
recalls  how  her  father  smoothed  down  the 
turf  above  Gamp  with  the  saddest  expres^ 
sion  she  had  ever  seen  on  his  face.  On  tba 
evening  of  the  dog's  death,  Scott  ezcosed 
himself  from  a  dinner  engagement,  allegisi 
as  his  apology,  <*  the  death  of  a  dear'^old 
friend."  So  great  a  fascination  did  Sii 
Walter  Scott  exercise  over  damb  creatures* 
that  even  strange  dogs  in  the  Edinbur^l: 
streets  used  to  pay  him  homage.  (^tj\j^ 
relates  how  a  little  Blenheim  cocke,  one  d 
the  smallest,  beautifullest,  and  tinie&t  i 
dogs,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted-^ 
a  dog  so  shy  that  it  would  crouch  towar* 
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its  mistress  and  draw  back  with  angry 
timidityif  anyone  did  bat  look  at  him  admir^ 
ioglj— once  met  in  the  street  atall,  singular, 
busy-looking  man,  who  was  walking  by,  and, 
raoning  towards  him,  began  fawning, 
frisking,  licking  at  his  feet^  and  every  time 
he  saw  Sir  Walter  afterwards  in  Edinborgh 
he  repeated  his  demonstrations  of  delighi 
Washington  Irving  speaks  of  the  whole 

f;arri8on  of  dogs,  all  open«moathed  and  voci- 
eroas,  that  rushed  out  to  meet  him  when 
first  the  wheels  of  his  chaise  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  Abbotsf ord.  Many  other  references 
occur  to  them  in  the  biographies  of  friends 
who  visited  him  at  Abbotsford.     "  I  must 
not  omit  to  describe  the  dogs,"  says  Leslie, 
the  painter,   '*who    are  very    important 
members  of  the  family.      Sir  Walter  is 
never  seen  unaccompanied  by  two  at  least 
There  are  a  set  of  black  terriers,  of  the  true 
Dandie   Dinmont   breed,    named    Spice, 
Gringer,  Mustard,  and  Whisky,  a    large 
greyhound  called  Hamlet,  and  a  very  vener- 
able old  deerhound,  of  gigantic  size,  named 
Maida,  besides  Lady  Scott's  own  particular 
dog,  Bisk,  and  sundry  pointers  belonging 
to  Charles  Scott"    When  Sir  Walter  lost 
his  property,  he  wrote  these  touching  lines  : 
''  My  dogs  will  wail  for  me.    The  thought 
of   parting    from  these   dumb   creatures 
has  moved  me  more  than  anything  else. 
Poor  things  1    I    must    get    them    kind 
masters.     There  may  yet  be  those  who, 
loving  me,  will  love  my  dog  because  it  has 
been  mine.    Alas !  I  feel  my  dogs'  feet  on 
my  knees ;  I  hear  them  whmine  and  seek- 
ing me.    What  would  they  do  if  they 
knew  how  things  may  be  f  " 

Wonderful  was  the  affection  of  Miss 
Mitford  for  her  dogs,  which  were  her  con- 
stant companions.      Of  one  she  wrote: 
"My  pet  is  neither  very  good  nor  very 
handsome.      I  did   not  choose  him — he 
chose   me.    He  sought  me,  followed  me, 
loved  me,  would  be  loved,  and  was  loved. 
There  is  no  resisting  preference  and  affec- 
tion,  come  from  where  they  may ;  so  he  is 
my  pet.  .  .  .  Mossy  was  a  large  black  dog, 
of  the  very  largest  and  strongest  kind  of 
greyhoundjs;    very  fast,  and  honest  and 
resolute — past  example ;  a  magnificent  and 
noble-looking  creature.      There  never  was 
such    a   dog  1    His   temper  was  beyond 
camparison    the    sweetest    ever   known. 
Nobody  ever  saw  him  out  of  humour,  and 
his  sagacity  was  equal  to  his  temper.  .  .  • 
Under  a  fir-tree,  marked  with  his  initials, 
he  lies.     We  covered  his  dear  body  with 
flowers.  ...    No  human  being  was  ever 
so  faithful,  so  fifentle.  so  firenerous.  and  so 


fond.  I  shall  never  love  anything  so  well" 
Having  no  children  to  love.  Miss  Mitford, 
with  all  a  woman's  necessity  for  loving 
something,  adored  her  dog  Mossy. 

One  of  Mra  Brownings  most  exquisite 
poems  is  addressed  ''  To  Flush,  my  dog, ' 
which  seems  to  have  possessed  extra- 
ordinary affection.  "This  dog/'  she  said  in 
a  note  about  the  poem,  ^*  was  the  gift  of  my 
dear  and  admired  friend,  Miss  Mitford, 
and  belongs  to  the  beautiful  race  she  has 
rendered  celebrated  among  English  and 
American  readers.  The  Flushes  have  their 
laurels  as  well  as  the  CcBsars— -the  chief 
difference  (at  least,  the  very  head  and  front 
of  it)  consisting,  perhaps,  in  the  bald  head 
of  the  latter  under  the  crown."  Two  or 
three  verses  of  Mrs.  Browning's  beautiful 
tribute  of  prabe  to  her  devoted  com- 
panion must  be  quoted  : 

But  of  theo  it  shall  be  said, 
This  dog  watohed  beside  a  bed 

Day  and  night,  un  weary  ; 
Watched  within  a  curtained  room. 
Where  no  sunbeam  brake  the  gloom, 

Round  the  sick  and  dreary. 

Roses  gathered  for  a  vase, 
In  that  chamber  died  apace, 

Beam  and  breeze  resigning  ; 
This  dog  only  waited  on. 
Knowing  that  when  light  is  gone, 

Love  remains  for  shining. 

Other  dogs  in  thymy  dow. 

Tracked  the  hares,  and  followed  through 

^  Sunny  moor  or  meadow. 
This  dog  onljT  crept,  and  crept 
Near  a  languid  cheek  that  slept. 
Sharing  in  the  shadow. 

Other  dogs,  of  loyal  cheer, 
Bounded  at  the  whistle  clear, 

Up  the  woodside  hieing ; 
This  dog  only  watched  in  reach 
Of  a  faintly-uttered  speech, 

Or  a  louder  sighing. 

Writing  to  a  friend  of  a  visit  paid  her 
by  Miss  Mitford  and  her  favourite  Flush, 
Mr&  Browning  said : 

"  Never  in  the  world  was  such  another 
dog  as  my  Flush  1  Just  now,  because,  after 
reading  your  note,  I  laid  it  down  thought- 
fully without  taking  anything  else  up,  he 
threw  himself  into  my  arms,  as  much  as  to 
say :  '  Now  it's  my  turn )  you  are  not  at 
all  busy  nowl'  He  understands  every- 
thing, and  would  not  disturb  me  for  the 
wwld."  Adding,  with  fine  consideration 
for  Miss  Mitford's  feelings  :  ''  Do  not  tell 
Miss  Mitford,  but  her  Flush  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  mine — ^is  quite  animal  and  dog 
natural,  and  incapable  of  my  Flush's  hyper- 
critical refinement  There  is  not  such  a 
dog  in  the  world  as  he  is — I  most  say  it 
again,  and  never  was  except  the  one  Plato 
swore  by.  I  talk  to  him  just  as  I  should 
do  to  anv  reasoning  animal  on  two  lees. 
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the  only  dififerenoe  being  that  he  has  four 
sQperflaondy." 

"Christopher  North's"  dogs  were  too 
numerous  to  describe.  Of  one  dog,  Mrs. 
Gordon  writes  :  '*  I  never  knew  so  eccentric 
a  dog  as  Tory ;  he  had  many  friends,  but 
his  ways  were  queer  and  wandering. 
There  was  no  place  of  public  amusement 
he  did  not  attend ;  his  principles  were  de- 
cidedly those  of  a  dog  about  town ;  and, 
though  serious,  grave,  and  composed  in 
deportment,  he  preferred  stir  and  excite- 
ment to  rest  and  decorum.  Tory  was  never 
known  to  go  to  church,  but  at  the  door  of 
the  theatre  or  at  the  assembly-rooms,  he 
has  been  seen  to  linger  for  hours.  He  was 
along-backed,  yellow  terrier,  with  his  front 
feet  sUghtly  turned  out^  and  an  expression 
of  countenance  full  of  mildness  and 
wisdom."  Another  showed  even  more 
intelligence.  "I  remember/'  says  Mrs. 
Gordon,  <*that  shortly  before  the  poor 
creature  died,  longing  for  the  sympathy  of 
his  master's  kind  voice,  he  crawled  up- 
stairs to  a  room  next  the  drawing-room ; 
my  father  stood  beside  him,  trying  to 
soothe  and  comfort  the  poor  animal  A 
few  minutes  before  death  closed  his  fast- 
glazing  eyes,  the  Professor  said,  'Rover, 
my  poor  fellow,  cive  me  your  paw.'  The 
dying  animal  made  an  effort  to  reach  his 
master's  hand;  and  so  thus  parted  my 
father  with  his  favourite,  as  one  man 
taking  farewell  of  another." 

Pope  had  a  dog  which  he  described  as 
*'  a  little  one,  a  lean  one,  and  none  of  the 
finest  shape;"  and  remarked:  ''If  it  be 
the  chief  point  of  friendship  to  comply 
with  a  friend's  motions  and  inclinations,  he 
possesses  this  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
lies  down  when  I  sit,  and  walks  when  I 
walk,  which  is  more  than  many  friends 
can  pretend  to."  Charles  Kingsley's  dog 
Dandy,  a  fine  Scotch  terrier,  was  his 
companion  in  all  his  parish  walks,  attended 
at  the  cottage-lectures  and  school-lessons, 
and  was  his  and  the  children's  friend  for 
thirteen  years.  Charles  Lamb  had  a  pet, 
but  could  not  control  it  In  an  account  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  Patmore 
said :  "  Just  before  l^e  Lambs  quitted  the 
metropolis  for  the  voluntary  banishment 
at  Enfield  Chase,  they  came  to  spend  a  day 
with  me  at  Fnlham,  and  brought  witJ^ 
them  a  companion,  who,  dumb  animal 
though  it  was,  had  for  some  time  past  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  play  to  one  of  Charles 
Lamb's  amiable  characteristics — ^that  of 
sacrificing  his  own  feelings  and  inclinations 
to  those  of  others.    The  performance  of 


the  pig-driver  that  Leigh  Hunt  describes 
so  capitally  in  the  Companion  must  hare 
been  an  easy  and  straightforward  thing 
compared  with  the  enterprise  of  the  dear 
couple  in  conducting  Dash  from  Islisgtoii 
to  Fulham.    It  appeared,  however,  that 
they  had  not  undertaken  it  this  time  for 
Dash's  gratification ;  but — as  I  had  often 
admired  the  dog — ^to  ask  me  if  I  would 
accept  him :  *  if  only  out  of  charity,'  said 
Miss  Lamb,  '  for  if  we  keep  him  much 
longer  he'll  be  the  death  of  Charles.'   I 
readily  took  chaise  of  the  unruly  favourite, 
and  soon  found,  as  I  suspected,  that  his 
wild  and  wilful  ways  were  a  pure  im- 
position upon  the  easy  temper  of  Lamb, 
for  as  soon  as  he  found  hunself  in  the 
keeping   of    one    who   knew  what  dog- 
decorum  was,  he  subsided  into  the  best 
bred  and  best  behaved  of  his  spedes."   A 
few  weeks  after  Patmore  took  charge  of 
him,  Lamb  wrote  a  characteristic  letter  in 
which  he  said  :  "  Excuse  my  anxiety,  bnt 
how  is  Dash  \    Goes  he  muzzled,  or  apcrto 
ore  1    Are  his  intellects  sound,  or  does  be 
wander  a  little  in  his  conversation  t    Yon 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  watch  the  i^rst 
symptoms  of  incoherence.     The  first  illo- 
gical snarl  he  makes,  to  St.  Luke's  with 
him.     All  the  dogs  here  are  goin^  mad,  if 
you  believe  the  overseers ;  but  I  protest 
they    seem    to    me    very    rational   and 
collected.    But  nothing  is  so  deceitful  as 
mad  people  to  those  who  are  not  used  to 
them.     Try  him  with  hot  water.     If  be 
won't  lick  it  up,  it  is  a  sign  he  does  not 
like  it    Does  his  tail  wag  horizontally  or 
perpendicularly  !    That  has  decided  the  I 
fate  of   many    dogs  in    Enfield.    Is  bis 
general    deportment    cheerful  1    I   mean  | 
when  he  is  pleased,  for  otherwise  there  is  | 
no  judging.     You  can't    be  too   carefal.  I 
Has  he  bit  any  of  the  children  yet  1    If  i 
he  has,  have  them  shot^  and  keep  him  for ' 
curiosity  to  see  if  it  was  the  hydrophobiii.''  | 
Goldsmith    had    a    dog    about    wticb 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  tells  the   folloving  | 
story.    Calling  upon  the  poet   one  day, 
he  found  him  in  the  double  occupation 
of  turning  a  couplet  and  teaching  a  pet 
dog  to  sit  upon  his  haunches.      At  one 
time  he  would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk, 
and  at  another  shake  his  finger  at  the  dc^ 
to  make  him  retain  his  position.     The  last 
lines  on  the  page  were  still  wet ;  they  form 
a  part  of  the  description  of  Italy  : 

By  Bports  like  these  are  a11  their  cq^res  beguile^ ; 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

IllustrationB  of  the  faithfulneea  of  d^ 
might    be    quoted    in    abundance.     Tbe 
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Ettrick  shepherdy  James  Hogg,  Bays  of  the 
shepherd's  dog:  ''He  will  folbw  his  master 
through,  any  hardship,  in  hanger  and 
fatigue,  without  mormoring  or  repining, 
till  he  literally  falls  down  dead  at  his  feet" 
Hector,  one  of  the  poet's  own  dogs,  once 
carried  fidelity  to  an  extrema  A  dark 
and  pouring  night  prevented  his  seeing 
that  the  lambs  were  already  safely  shut  in 
on  every  side,  and  so,  hungry,  worn-oat, 
and  cold,  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Ids 
charge,  he  remained  till  the  break  of  day. 
Well  might  Hogg  write : 

Man,  here  is  ane  will  haud  ve  dear ; 
Man,  here  is  ane  will  ne'er  forsake  ye  I 

No  wonder  that  some  men  leave  money 
for  the  support  of  their  four-footed  friends. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  wiUs,  the  case  has 
been  noticed  of  Mr.  Berkely,  of  Knights- 
bridge,  who  died  in  1805.     He  left  thirty 
pounds  to  four  of  his  dogs.  During  a  journey 
through  France  and  Italy,  this  gentleman, 
being  attacked  by  brigands,  had  been  pro- 
tected and  saved  by  his  dog.    The  four 
animals  he  pensioned  in  his  will  were  the 
descendants  of  this  faithful  friend.  Feeling 
his  end  near,  Mr.  Berkely  desired  that  two 
armchairs  might  be  brought  to  his  bedside, 
and,  hie^  four  do^  being  seated  on  them, 
he  received  their  last  caresses,  which  he 
returned  with   the   best   of  his   failing 
I  strength,  and  died  in  their  paws.    By  an 
article  in  his  will,  he  ordered  that  the  busts 
of  his  four  dogs  should  be  carved  in  stone 
and  placed  at  four  comers  of  his  tomb. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Southey  were  fond  of 
cats.     Southey  declared  that  no  house  is 
properly  furnished  without  a  child  rising 
three  years  and  a  kitten  rising  three  weeks. 
Lord  Chesterfield  left  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  sup^rt  of  his  favourite  cai    Prince 
Krapotlune,  like  other  famous  captives,  has 
a  prison  pet — a  cat,  which  has  been  a  gaol- 
bird almost  from  its  birth,  and  has  grown 
to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  Prince. 
Like  Sir  Walter  Scott's  cat^  this  cat  can  do 
everything  but  talk.    "  For  instance,  when 
it  wants  my  door  opened,"  remarks  the 
Prince,  "it  does  not   mew,  it  stretches 
itself  to  its  full  length  and  shakes  the  latch 
with  its  paw.  If  the  door  had  another  kind 
of  fastening,  it  would  certainly  open  it  by 
raising  the  latcL    It  knows  perfectly  well 
the  meaning  of  all  the  bells  which  ring  in 
the  prison — ^that  to  bid  the  inmates  rise  in 
the    morning,  that  which  sounds  before 
soup     is    served.     Its    dictionary  ib  very 
limited,  but  it  understands  perfectly  the 
meaning  of  the  words  it  knows.    Thus,  in 
the  evening  when  I  walk  into  my  room,  it 


perforins  all  sorts  of  gambols,  and  by 
making  certain  special  sounds,  endeavours 
to  make  me  play  with  it  at  hide-and-seek — 
it  plays  this  game  exactly  as  children  do, 
and  insists  that  each  party  should  hide  in 
his  turn— or  to  draw  a  string  along  for  it  to 
run  after.  If,  in  reply  to  its  invitation  to 
play,  I  say  to  it,  '  What  do  you  want  t 
Food  1  Drink  f '  it  is  displeased,  and  goes 
with  a  sulky  air  to  sit  belund  my  little 
stova  But  when  I  say,  *The  string  T  it 
replies  immediately  by  two  sounds,  con- 
cerning the  affirmative  tone  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  I  could  relate  other  in- 
stances of  sagacity,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
appear  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of 
your  readers.  There  is,  however,  an  inte- 
resting point  which  it  would  be  well  to 
have  cleared  up.  Are  cats  susceptible  to 
music  ?  Without  being  able  to  affirm  posi- 
tively, I  believe  they  are.  When  my  cat 
was  little  it  several  times  seemed  to  us 
that  it  found  a  real  pleasure  in  listening  to 
some  air  of  a  pleasing  cadence;  for  ex- 
ample, the  waltz  from  Faust,  provided  that 
it  was  sung  by  a  very  high  and  pure  voice. 
We  even  thought  that  music  caused  it  to 
assume  almost  a  sentimental  air.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  my  cat^  like  all 
others,  is  very  susceptible  to  caresses,  and, 
for  I  must  confess  its  faults,  to  flattery.  In 
general,  cats  are  less  intelligent  than  dogs, 
but  by  care  and  attention  their  intelligence 
can  be  highly  developed.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  not  sufficient  time,  or  I  should  un« 
dertake  the  education  of  my  cat  by  a  system 
of  cards,  as  proposed  bv  Lubbock." 

The  fondness  of  the  late  Churles  Dickens 
for  animals  was  a  striking  feature  in  his 
character,  and  is  well  shown  in  some  of 
the  most  amusing  and  characteristic  of  his 
letters. 

Oowper's  chief  pets  were  harea  Their 
names  were  Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess,  and 
many  references  occur  to  them  in  his  letters. 
As  the  hare  is  the  most  timid  of  animals, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  how  did  he 
tame  themf  "Puss,"  he  tells  us  in  one 
letter,  "  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage ;  Tiney 
was  not  to  be  tamed  at  all;  and  Bess  had 
the  courage  and  confidence  that  made  him 
tame  from  the  beginning.  I  always  ad- 
mitted them  into  the  parlour  after  supper, 
where  the  carpet  afforded  their  feet  a  firm 
hold;  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and 
play  a  thousand  gambols,  in  which  Bess, 
being  remarkably  strong  and  fearless,  was 
always  superior  to  the  rest,  and  proved 
himself  the  Vestris  of  the  party.  One 
evening,  the  cat  being  in  the  room,  had  the 
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haidinew  to  pat  Bess  apon  the  dieek,  an 
indignity  which  he  resented  by  dramming 
upon  her  back  with  snch  violence  that  the 
cat  was  happy  to  escape  from  nnder  his 
paws,  and  hide  herself.**  The  poet  has  pat 
into  rhyme  some  accoant  of  his  pets,  nnder 
the  title  of  Epitaph  on  a  Hare.  Althoogh 
Tiney  was  the  most  anraly  of  the  three,  he 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  the  greatest 
respect  by  his  master,  who  wrote: 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  nerer  iMinue, 
Nor  swifter  n-eyhoimd  follow  ; 

Whose  foot  ne  er  tasted  momiiur  dew, 
Nor  ear  heard  huntarnan's  halloo. 


Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind. 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 

And  to  domestic  hounds  confined. 
Was  still  a  wild  jack-bare. 

According  to  Southey,  these  haves  in- 
terested Cowper  for  nearly  tweire  years, 
when  the  last  sorvivor  died  of  old  aga 
"  He  has,"  remarked  his  biographer,  **  im« 
mortallsed  them  in  Latin  and  in  English, 
in  Terse  and  in  prose.  They  have  been 
represented  in  prints  and  cot  on  seals,  and 
his  accoant  of  them,  which  in  all  editions 
of  his  poems  is  now  appended  to  their 
Epitaph,  contains  more  observations  than 
had  ever  before  been  contributed  towards 
natural  history  of  this  inoffensive  race. 
He  found  in  them  as  much  difference  of 
temperament  and  character  as  is  observable 
in  all  domestic  animals,  and  in  men  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Tooneof  these  hares,  that  had 
never  seen  a  spaniel,  Cowper  introduced  a 
spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a  hare,  and 
because  one  discovered  no  tokens  of  fear, 
and  the  other  no  symptom  of  hostility,  he 
inferred  there  is  no  natural  antipathy 
between  dog  and  hare — a  fallacious'  in- 
ference, for  a  dog  in  its  wild  state,  which 
is  its  natural  state,  is  a  beast  of  prey." 
Oo  wper's  pets  were  not  confined  to  hares. 
He  had  two  spaniels,  called  Beau  and 
Marquis,  and  a  cat  which,  like  other  cats, 
was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  strange 
nooks  to  sit  and  think.  Hence  the  poet 
wrote: 

I  know  not  where  she  caught  the  trick. 
Nature,  perhaps,  itself  nad  cast  her 
■   Ir\  such  a  mould  philosophique. 

Or  else  she  Icamt  it  of  her  master. 

A  few  pigeons  and  a  couple  of  gold- 
finches, Tom  and  Dick,  made  up  the  roll  of 
Cowper's  pets,  Goldfinch  Dick  being  the 
subject  of  the  little  poem  entitled  The 
Faithful  Bird,  relating  how  he  escaped 
from  his  cage,  but  finding  Tom  would  not 
follow  his  example,  he 

A  priaou  with  9  friend  preferred, 
To  liberty  witliout, 

and  made  no  use  of  the  freedom  he  had  won. 


Charles  Beade  appears  to  be  the  only 
other  author  who  matle  pets  of  hares.    A 
correspondent,  who  knew  him  well,  uw 
him  in  his  garden  at  Shepherd's  Bash  with 
nearly  a  dozen  tame  hares  gambolling  at 
his  feet    '^  It  recalled  Cowper,"  he  writes; 
"  but  Reade,  unlike  Cowper,  was  a  man  of 
resolute  will  and  masculine  mind."    Bat 
the  Rev.  Compton  Reade  notes  a  strikmg 
diffisrence  between  the  love  of  the  poet  and 
the  love  of  the  novelist  for  their  peU. 
"My  unde,"  he  says,  "latterly  was  fond 
of  animals,  but  not  with  the  s^  of  poetic 
love  for  them  displayed  by  Cowper.   I 
question   whether  a  keen   sportsman,  as 
Charles  Reade  was  in   his    prime,  evei 
develops  the  sort  of  tenderness  of  poets, 
besides  which,  though  he  was  by  fits  and 
start  charitable  and  even  generous,  bis 
was  never  a  sympathetic  nature,  but  he 
was  whimsieal  and  capricious,    with  an 
amazing  spice  of  eccentricity  in  his  com- 
position.   Years  before  he  wrote  a  line  his 
rooms  in  the  purlieus  of  Leicester  Square 
swarmed  with  squirrels;  and  long  after- 
wards, when  at  Albert  Oate,  where  bis 
garden  ran  to  the  frinee  of  the  Park,  be 
had  a  brace  of  hares  and  two  gazeDes.  Bat 
these  pets  did  not  live.    It  was  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush  that  he  collected  a  number  of 
Belgian  rabbits,  not  of  hares.     But  thej 
were  wild  and  burrowed  in  the  garden. 
Latterly  I  don't  think  he  cared  for  them. 
They  used  to   sleep,  by-thebye,  in  the  ji 
same  cupboard  with  his  two  small  dogs,  ii 
and  their  only  enemies  were  cats.    Cowper's  {' 
hares  were,  if  I  remember  rightly,  not  onlj  i' 
pets  but  companions,  and  lived  indoors;  | 
whereas  Charles  Reade's  hares  and  rabbits  ! 
were  kept  out  of  doors,  and  only  saw  their  i' 
master    occasionally."     At  one  time  be 
owned  a  dog  which  looked  like  a  sheep  and 
thought  like  a  Christian.      Half-a-dozen 
times  a  day  it  would  jump  up  on  his  table 
as  he  was  writing,  hold  out  one  paw,  and  11 
patiently  wait  until  its  master  had  gravelj  Ij 
shaken  it,  and  pronounced  the  formnla,  i 
"How    do  you    do.    Sir?      You    ni«J  (j 
excuse  me  to-day,  as  I  am   very  busj.*^ 
Then  the  dog  would  jump  down,  and  wonM 
remain  perfectly  quiet. 

The  bird  occupies  a  very  prominent  pbce 
in  literature,  and  a  short  time  ago  hU 
Phil  Robinson  published  a  very  amnsioe 
and  entertaining  volume  on  the  treatment 
of  birds  by  English  poets.  Some  idea  oi 
the  copiousness  of  his  researches  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  thftc 
thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  lark  alone 
but  although  poets  have  sung  the  prai.e 
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of  birds,  it  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
said  that  they  have  shown  the  same  affec- 
tion for    thQm  as  for  dogs.     Only  two 
instances  occur  to  us  in  which  an  author 
has  made  a  pet  of  a  bird.    The  first  case 
is  that  of  Christopher  North's  sparrow,  and 
second,  that  of  Michael  Davitt's  blackbird. 
Mrs.  Gordon,  in  her  biography  of  Chris- 
topher North,  tells  the  following  story  of 
his  sparrow :  "Iremember  a  hapless  sparrow 
being  found  lying  on  the  door-steps,  scarcely 
fledged  and  quite  unable  to  do  for  herself. 
It  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  from 
that  moment  became  a  prot6g6e  of  my 
father's.    It  found  a  lodging  in  his  room, 
and  before  long  was  perfectly  domesticated, 
leading  a  life  of  unmterrupted  peace  and 
prosperity   for    nCiOrly    eleven  years.     It 
seemed  quite  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
most  important  occupant  of  the  apartment, 
and  would  peck  and  chirp  when  it  liked, 
not  un&equently  nestling  in  the  folds  of 
its  patron's  waistcoat,  attracted   by  the 
warmth  it  found  thera    Then,   with  a 
bolder  stroke  of  familiarity,  it  would  hop 
upon  his  shoulder,  and,  picking  off  some 
straggling  hair  from  the  long  locks  hanging 
about  his  neck,  would  jump  away  to  his 
cage,  and,  depositing  the  treasure  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  return  to  fresh  conquests, 
quite  certain  of  welcome.     The  creature 
seemed  positively  influenced  by  constant 
association  with  its  master.     It  grew  in 
stature  and  began  to  assume  a  noble  and 
defiant  look." 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  account 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  the  founder  of  the 
Irish  Land  League,  givea  us  of  his 
prison  blackbird.  His  book,  entitled 
Leavaa  from  a  Prison  Diary,  takes 
the  form  of  lectures  to  his  pet  blackbird, 
Jo,  to  whom  these  prison  jottings  are 
affectionately  dedicated,  "  In  memory  of  a 
litUe  confiding  inend,  whose  playful  moods 
and  loving  familiarity  helped  to  cheer  the 
solitade  of  a  convict  cell" 

"  I    was  remitted,"    the   author    tells 
us    in   his  preface,  ''to  Portland  Prison, 
on    the    3rd    February,    1881.      Shortly 
afterwards,    through     the    kindness     of 
the   governor,  a  young    blackbird    came 
into    my  possession.     For  some  months 
I  relieved  the  tedium  of  my  solitude  by 
efforts  to  win  the  confidence  of  my  com- 
panion, with  the    happiest   results.     He 
'W'onld  stand  upon  my  breast  as  I  lay  in 
bed  in  the  morning,  and  awaken  me  from 
sleep.      He  would  perch  upon  the  edge  of 
my    plate  and  share  my  porridge.      His 
familiaritv  was  such  that  on  showin&r  him 


a  small  piece  of  slate-pencil,  and  then 
placing  it  in  my  waistcoat-pocket,  he  would 
immediately  abstract  it.  He  would  perch 
upon  the  edge  of  my  slate,  as  it  was 
adjusted  between  my  Knees,  and  watching 
the  course  of  the  pencil  as  I  wrote,  would 
make  the  most  amusing  efforts  to  peck  the 
marks  from  off  the  slate.  He  would  fetch 
and  carry  as  faithfully  aa  any  well-trained 
dog.  Towards  evening  he  would  resort  to 
his  perch,  the  post  of  the  iron  bedstead, 
and  there  remain  silent  and  still  till  the 
dawning  of  another  day,  when  his  chirrup 
would  again  be  heard,  like  the  voice  of 
nature,  before  the  herald  of  civilisation — 
Uie  dang  of  the  prison-bell  at  five  o'clock. 
One  evening,  as  Jo  sat  upon  his  perch,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  constitute  him  chairman 
and  audience  of  a  course  of  lectures;  and 
with  him  constantly  before  me  as  the 
representative  of  my  fellow -creatures,  I 
jotted  down  what  I  have  substantially 
reproduced  in  the  following  pages."  Davitt 
rewarded  his  blackbird  by  setting  it  free 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  lecture.  "  I 
opened  his  door  with  a  trembling  hand, 
when  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning  he  rushed 
from  the  cage  with  a  wild  scream  of  delight, 
and  in  a  moment  was  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  prison !  The  instinct  of  freedom 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  though 
I  had  indulged  the  fond  hope  that  he  would 
have  remained  with  me.  But  he  taught 
me  the  lesson  which  can  never  be  unlearned 
by  either  country,  prisoner,  or  bird,  that 
nature  will  not  be  dEenied,  and  that  liberty 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  fetters  of  gold." 
Frank  Buckland  did  not  confine  his  love 
to  any  particular  animal.  With  the  eye  of 
a  naturalist  he  could  see  beauty  in  all 
creatures;  but,  in  his  account  of  his  pet  rat, 
he  gives  another  reason  for  the  peculiarity 
of  ms  taste.  "  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  rats," 
he  remarks  in  his  Notes  and  Jottings  from 
^imal  Life.  ''When  a  student  at  St 
George's  Hospital  I  wrote  an  article  on 
rats,  which  I  sent  to  a  magazine,  and,  to 
my  great  amazement,  the  publishers  sent 
me  a  cheque  for  it  From  that  moment  I 
have  taken  a  great  liking  to  my  first 
patrons  in  literature — viz.,  rats;  and  I 
always  somehow  connect  them  in  my 
memory  with  publishers.  I  have  for  the 
last  twenty  years  never  been  without  a 
tame  rat  I  almost  forget  where  the  rat  I 
am  writing  about  came  from.  I  believe  he 
was  one  1  rescued  from  an  untimely  end 
by  being  swallowed  by  the  ant-eaters  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  He  has  now  lived 
for  four  vears  and  loncrer  in  a  8aairrer«. 
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cage  at  one  end  of  the  mantelpiece,  while 
the  other  is  ornamented  by  a  corresponding 
aqoirrers-cage,  containing  a  sick  marmoset, 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  Judy.  Both 
Judy  and  the  rat  being  nocturnal  animals, 
remain  all  day  long  coiled  np  in  their 
respectire  cages,  mien  the  eas  is  lighted 
at  night  Judy  comes  out  of  her  cage  and 
bows  to  the  rat,  while  the  rat  comes  out  of 
his  cage,  and,  lifting  his  white  nose  in  the 
air,  nods  in  a  supercilious  manner  to  Judy." 

Eren  rats  are  not  without  their  good 
qualities.  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  tells 
us  a  story  of  a  French  conyiet  who  was 
reformed  by  a  rat — a  man  who  was  long 
the  terror  of  prison  authorities.  Time 
after  time  he  had  broken  out,  and  made 
savage  assaults  on  his  gaolers.  Stripes  and 
chains  had  been  multiplied  year  after  year, 
and  he  was  habitually  confined  in  an 
underground  cell,  whence  he  was  only  taken 
to  work  with  his  fellow-convicts  in  the 
prison-yard,  but  his  ferocity  long  remained 
untamed.  At  last  it  was  observed  that  he 
grew  rather  more  calm  and  docile,  without 
apparent  cause  for  the  change,  till  one  day, 
when  he  was  working  with  his  comrades, 
a  hffge  rat  suddenly  leaped  from  the  breast 
of  his  coat,  and  ran  across  the  yard. 
Naturally,  the  cry  was  raised  to  kill  the 
rat,  and  the  men  were  preparing  to  throw 
stones  at  it,  when  the  convict,  hitherto  so 
ferocious,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  feeling 
implored  them  to  desist,  and  allow  him  to 
recover  his  favourite.  The  prison  officials 
for  once  were  guided  by  happy  com- 
passion, and  suffered  him  to  call  back 
his  rat,  which  came  to  his  voice,  and 
nestled  back  in  his  dress.  The  convict's 
gratitude  was  as  strong  as  his  rebellious  dis- 
position had  hitherto  proved,  and  from  that 
day  heproved  submissive  and  orderly.  After 
some  years  he  became  the  trusted  assistant 
of  the  gaolers,  and  finally  was  killed  in 
defending  them  against  a  mutiny  of  the 
other  convicts.  The  love  of  that  humble 
creature  finding  a  place  in  his  rough  heart 
had  changed  his  whole  character.  Who 
shall  limit  the  miracles  to  be  wrought  by 
affection,  when  the  love  of  a  rat  could 
transform  a  man  % 

Charles  Kingsley  taught  his  children  to 
respect  even  the  most  loathsome  creatures. 
"On  the  lawn,"  remarks  Mrs.  Kingsley, 
'*  dwelt  a  family  of  natter-jacks  (running 
toads),  who  lived  on  from  year  to  year  in 


the  same  hole  in  the  green  bank,  where 
the  scythe  was  never  allowed  to  approach. 
He  had  two  little  friends  in  a  pair  of  sand- 
wasps  who  lived  in  the  crack  of  the  window 
in  his  dressing-room,  one  of  which  he  had 
saved  from  drowning  in  a  hand-baain, 
taking  it  tenderly  into  the  sunshine  to  dry ;  I 
and  every  spring  he  would  look  out  eagerly 
for  them,  or  their  chfldren,  who  came  out 
of,  or  returned  to,  the  same  crack.  The 
little  flycatcher,  who  built  its  nest  every 
year  under  his  bedroom-window,  was  a 
constant  joy  to  him.  He  had  also  a 
favourite  slow-worm  in  the  churchyard, 
which  his  parishioners  were  warned  not  to 
kill  from  the  mistaken  idea  prevaleot 
in  Everalisy  that  slow-worms  were  pm- 
sonouSb  Ail  these  tastes  he  encourmged 
in  his  children,  teaching  them  to  love 
and  handle  gently,  without  di8g;ast, 
all  living  things — toads,  frogs,  beetlea — ^as 
works  and  wonders  from  the  hand  of  a 
living  God.  ffis  guests  were  surprised  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  when  his  little  girl 
ran  up  to  the  open  window  of  the  dining- 
room,  holding  a  long,  repulsive-looking 
worm  in  her  hand.  *  Oh,  daddy,  look  MX 
this  delightful  wotm.' " 

That  daring  special  correspondent,  the    ' 
late    Mr.    £.    O'Donovan,    relieved    ibe   I 
monotony  of  captivity  at  Merv  by  gaUier- 
ing  around  him  a  number  of  strange  pete. 
They  included  a  beautiful  specimen  of  tlie 
antelope  of  the  plain,  a  gerfalcon,  U&z^ee 
young   jackals,  two    black    cata,   and     a 
hedgehog ! 

But  one  thing  is  dear — that  oar  greatest 
writers  set  an  example  in  respect  to  tlie 
treatment  of  animals  which  we  shonlcL  like 
more  generally    followed.     Mr.  Ed^irard 
Byron  Nicholson  wrote,  a  few  years  Skgo,  a. 
new  essay  in  ethics,  entitled.  The  R^l^ts  of 
an  Animal,  which  sets  f orUi,  withoQ.^   ex>- 
aggeration,  that  man's  duty  to  his  x^eigh- 
bour  extends  to  the  lower  animala,  a^vexi  to 
those    who    possess    only   the   sli^htesl 
capacity  for  feeling  pleasure  or  pain. 
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chaptsr  xz. 
I     SuuMERwas  neatly  at  a  close  now.  The 
eveniDKB  were  b^inDing  to  dnw  in,  and 
chilly  folks  to  iihmk  it  time  to  light  Uieir 
fires. 

It  had  been  a  summer  fall  of  pleasure  to 
the  yonng  Carfields,  who  had,  with  only 
one  exception,  enjoyed  it  to  their  hearts' 
content     That  exception  was  Daniel 

The  very  baby  himself  had  profited  by 
the  fjiendship  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
with  Clarence  and  Gordon,  and  never 
wearied  of  lisping  long  tales  of  the  de- 
lightful adventures  he  had  in  the  big  hay- 
field  beside  the  little  black-and-white 
house,  where,  day  after  day,  Fhcsbe  turned 
him  in  to  play,  knowing  that  nothing  very 
dreadful  could  happen  to  him  in  the  safe, 
level  field.  Here,  too,  Clarence  would  often 
x>mo ;  sometimes  rejoicing  the  baby-mind 
vith  her  inexhaustible  store  of  nntseiy- 
oles ;  sometimes  tempting  the  baby-palate 
rith  duties  hitherto  all  unknown  to  it ; 
ometjmes,  if  the  truth  mutt  be  known, 
ncoaraging  the  little  lad  to  chatter  about 
lis  elder  brother  and  uster,  whom  she  ad- 
lired  more  and  more,  as  she  saw  the ' 
averenoe  and  love  the  younger  ones  had 
>r  them. 

The  truth  was  that  Fhcebe  had  fallen 
ito  the  hands  of  a  genuine  Qood  Sama- 
tan.  There  are  some  such  in  the  world, 
aough  they  be  few  and  far  between, 
'eople  who  cannot  pass  by  on  the  other 
!dQ  and  leave  behind  a  neighbour  want- 
ig,  ivhether  it  be  for  food  or  friendship ; 
bilanthropists,  who  distribute,  not  gold 
ily,  but  good  deeds,  and  good  words,  and 
>odwill  to  those  who  need.  Who  can  say 
>  w  often  it  happens  that  the  latter  are  far 
3C-e  welcome  tlun  the  former  1 


It  waa  not  necessary  that  people's  bodies 
should  be  starving  before  Gordon  and 
Clarence  Fenchnrch  felt  bound  to  help 
them. 

They  could  no  more  have  refosed  kindly 
sympathy  to  an  overwrought  mind  and 
spirit  than  they  could  have  turned  away  a 
hungry  little  child  from  their  door.  The 
latter  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  both  of 
them. 

Clarence  manceuvred  carefully  to  help 
Fhcebe  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hurt  her 
pride,  of  which  she  had  a  good  share. 

So  a  new  delight  crept  into  ike  matron- 
sister's  quiet  life — a  delight  about  which 
she  did  not  care  to  question  herself  too 
much ;  but  at  which  she  wondered  some- 
times, pondering  gravely  over  its  strange- 
ness, and  almost  grateful  that  she  had  not 
known  it  before,  emce  now  the  freshness  of 
it  was  so  sweet 

There  had  been  no  break  in  her  quiet 
happiness  during  these  summer  months — 
no  intermptioD  to  her  peace  of  mind, 
save  on  one  occa«on,  when  the  meddle- 
some ofBciousness  of  Mrs.  Welsh  had  sepa- 
rated her  from  Deborah  Leighton  for  the 
time  being,  and  excepting  a  passing  un- 
easiness now  and  then  as  to  Daniel 

Foor  Daniel  was  leamiag,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  what  it  was  to  care  very 
much  for  anyone  besides  himself,  and  lie 
found  the  lesson  a  hard  one.  He  was  in 
love  with  Clarence  Fencburch,  worshipping 
her  with  all  the  force  of  his  passionate  ana 
morbid  nature.  Tliis  new  experience  did ' 
not  improve  him.  He  was  selfish  in  it,  as 
he  had  been  in  every  act  of  his  self-seeking 
existence — cruelly  selfish,  with  regard  to 
one  poor  little  heart  which  he  had  crushed , 
remoraeleasly. 

Darnel  had  thought  that  he  loved  his 
cousin  Netta.  He  had  certainly  been  fond 
of  her.     She  appreciated  him,  and,  as  ha 
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believed,  understood  his  finer  feelings.  She 
knew  what  a  genius  he  was,  and  what  trials 
his  sensitive  nature  had  to  struggle  against. 
He  had  certainly  intended  to  marry  her  one 
of  these  days,  when  he  should  be  able  to 
keep  a  wife  without  inconvenienciBg  him- 
self ;  and  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  intentions  from  Netta. 

Bat  now 1  Well,  now  this  young  lord 

of  creation  had  seen  someone  who  pleased  his 
fancy  better  than  his  old  love ;  and  so  he 
threw  his  affection  for  his  cousin  off,  as  he 
might  have  cast  away  a  worn-out  glove, 
regardless  of  her  disappointed  hopea 

Once,  indeed,  when  on  some  occasion  of 
special  rudeness  on  his  part  to  Netta,  Luke 
had  administered  to  him  a  severe  rebuke — 
just  that  once  it  had  occurred  to  Daniel 
Garfield  that  he  was,  perhaps,  not  actmg 
precisely  aa  a  gentleman  ought  to  act 

But  he  soowed  his  conscience  with  an 
oft-repeated  fallacy. 

"  Girls,"  said  he  to  himself, ''  do  not  love 
as  men  do ;  they  have  not  the  innate  power 
of  divine  passion.  Netta  may  feel  her  dis- 
appointment a  little ;  that  is  not  surprisinff  " 
— and  he  raised  his  fine  eves  complacenUy 
to  lus  toUet-glass — ''  but  sne  will  not  suffer 
as  I  should,  if  an  unkind  fate  were  to 
separate  me  from  Clarence." 

He  had  already  persuaded  himself  that 
Clarence  was  as  deeidy  attached  to  him  as 
he  was  to  her,  though  she  had  never  shown 
him  any  mark  of  special  favour.  On  the 
contrary,  it  waa  only  her  regard  for  Phoebe 
and  Luke  that  induced  her  to  treat  him 
with  friendliness  even. 

He  certainly  dwelt  much  on  what  his 
feelings  would  be,  should  she  not  love 
himjDut  that  waa  only  in  love-sick  poems. 
In  reality,  her  rejection  of  him  was  a  con- 
tingency he  did  not  for  a  moment  contem- 
plate. 

Such  was  DanieVs  state  of  mind  on  that 
memorable  Saturday  when  Peter  brought 
Dick  home  to  tea. 

Dick  Sanders  was  precocious  in  his 
insight  into  people's  characters — ^that  there 
was  not  a  doubt  about ;  probably  because 
he  had  cultivated  a  habit  of  observation  as 
being  useful  to  him  in  his  profession,  and 
was  of  a  decidedly  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment His  precodty  in  one  respect  was, 
however,  more  than  balanced  by  his  back- 
wardness in  others.  He  was  a  thorough 
boy  at  heart,  as  was  evinced  by  his  par- 
tiality for  Peter's  company,  and,  thougn  a 
I  gentleman  in  word  and  deed  —  capable 
even,  at  times,  of  actbg  with  great  tact — 
he  was  not  more  careral  to  keep  out  of 


mischief  than  other  boys,  and  sometimes 
achieved  consummate  blunders. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  not  won- 
derful, perhaps,  that  his  very  first  ui  on 
Mr.  Carfield's  premises  was  fraught  with 
very  serious  consequences.  HIb  coosb 
were  with  him,  and,  as  they  all  three 
entered  the  garden,  a  piece  of  paper 
fluttered  across  the  path.  Dick's  evil 
genius  prompted  him  to  pick  it  up,  and, 

f  lancing  over  it,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket 
t  evidently  amused  him,  but  he  dedmed 
to  show  it,  and  Gk>rdon  and  Clarence 
thought  no  more  of  it 

After  tea,  when  the  older  ones  were 
sauntering  round  the  garden,  the  yonthM 
author  produced  his  little  scrap  of  paper,  |j 
and  gravely  asked  if  the  company  choae  to  | 
hear  some  verses  by  a  love-sick  swain  which ; 
had  been  committed  to  his  care.  Phoebe 
was  absent,  busying  herself  over  some  not-  > 
to-be-neglected  household  duties,  or  her  I 
tact  might  even  then  have  avwted  the  I 
catastrophe.  As  it  was,  Miit^iy  caught  the , 
twinkle  in  Richard  Sanders's  eye,  a&d,  \ 
quick  to  encourage  a  jest,  pressed  him  to  | 


read  his  poem.  To  do  her  justice,  <»« . 
believed  it  to  be  his  own,  and  inwardly  con-  |i 
demned  the  egotism  that  forced  his  compo- 1 
sitions  on  people  who  were  almoet  stiangen  \ 
to  him.  I 

So  Dick  read : 

"  *  UNES  TO  CLARBNOE.' 

"Who  is  your  unknown  admirer, 
Clarence  f "  interpolated  he. 

<<How  ean  I  tell,  silly  boy,  if  he  k 
unknown  f "  answerod  his  cousin. 

She  knew  Dick  too  well,  by  this  time, 
to  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  any 
verses  which  he  might  address  to  her,  and 
she  expected  no  others  on  this  occasion. 

Dick  went  on  reading  vrith  mud 
theatrical  gesturo  and  emphasis : 

"  Strangeljr  impenetrable  art  thou,  like  the  rock 
Wherein  with  pain  we  seek  a  hidden  jewel. 
Of  thy  cloeed  heart  will  no  key  fit  the  look! 
Oh,  sweet  my  love  !    Most  cruel  I 

**  Like  some  poor  thief  watchinff  a  gt>ld8inith*«  sbtHV 
I  watch  the  diamonds  sparKlinif  in  thine  ejas 
Like  tiny  mouse  gathering  the  crumbs  that  dror 
Each  word  I  count  a  prize. 

"  I  love  thee  ;  dost  thou  know  it,  svreeiheart  miB-: 
I  love  thee,  as  the  blackbird  lovee  a  womi. 
Caught  in  thy  charms,  as  m  a  spider's  line, 
Poor  fly,  I  squirm  I " 

Th^  bathos  of  the  ridiculous  lines— for 
in  truthi  they  were  absolatdj  ridicQ 
louB — thoroughly  brought  oat  by  Bkk'^ 
manner  of  reading  them,  waA  irrests^^^ 
and,  as  he  finished,  all  his  kear^srs  bepa 
to  laugh.      All  but  one.     Daaid,  with 
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eyes  glowing,  and  voice  trembling  with 
passion,  confronted  Bichard  Sanders,  and 
spoke : 

"Sir,  those  verses  are  my  property. 
How  dare  von  meddle  with  themf " 

'*Dare  1  '  laughed  Dick,  not  in  intention 
aggravatingly,  but,  in  reality,  intensely  so 
to  the  peevish  poet 

Daniel  shooK  with  rage,  and  almost 
shouted : 
''  Give  them  to  me  at  once ! '' 
"  Nay ;  how  do  I  know  they  belong  to 
youl  I  think  they  belong  to  Clarence. 
Here,  Clarence,  will  you  have  your  pro- 
perty 1 " 

Jast  then  Phcabe  appeared  upon  the 
scene. 

"  Why,  Daniel,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the 
matter  1" 

"  Nothing — nothing,"  answered  Clarence 
quickly.  "  Give  me  those  verses,  Dick,  and 
do  not  be  a  donkey  1 " 

Her  warning  glance  and  Phoebe's  dis- 
tressed face  opened  Dick's  eyes  a  little  as 
to  what  he  had  been  doin^. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  he.     *t  You  must 
credit  me  with  that  last  verse,  you  know. 
I  put  it  in  impromptu.     They  would  have 
been   a   very  different   thing    had    they 
been  finished  by  the  hand  that   began 
them." 
Then,  turning  to  Daniel,  he  added : 
**  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  annoyed 
yoa     I  hope  that  you  will  believe  that  I 
did  not  know,  when  I  found  it,  that  this 
paper  belonged  to  you." 

"  Found  it ! "  stormed  Daniel.  "  Do  you 
expect  me  to  beUeve  that)  It  is  some 
UDgentlemanly  trick  of  yours  and  that  little 
foolPeter's." 

Dick's  face  flushed,  but  he  did  not  reply, 
only  tamed  on  his  heel  with  a  suppressed 
whistle,  as  Daniel,  his  recovered  verses  in 
his  hand,  dashed  into  the  house,  and  was 
lost  to  eight 

"  I  wiU  go  after  him,"  said  Luke  sternly. 
'  He  shfiJl  apolo^se  immediately." 

''Oh  no,''  said  Clarence.  "Do  leave 
he  poor  boy  alone.  I  am  sure  Dick  does 
lot  wish  him  to  apologise  —  do  you, 
)ickr' 

''No,"  Bsii  Dick,  speaking  pleasantly, 
hough  with  a  little  effort  "1  am  awfully 
orry  to  have  caused  such  a  disturbanca 
JlarencOy  you  seem  to  know  him  well, 
iappoie  you  tell  him  by-and-by  that  my 
ffence  was  unintentional  1 " 
"I  will,"  said  Clarence,  and  presently 
ent  indoors  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
er  word. 


5E 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Claksnce  found  Daniel  pacing  moodily 
up  and  down  the  dining-room,  a  black 
look  of  wrath  still  on  his  handsome  face. 
As  he  turned  towards  her,  his  expression 
seemed  to  her  so  ridiculous  in  its  overdone 
tragedy  that  she  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing.  However,  she  did  not  even 
smUe,  for  she  was  anxious  to  set  him  at 
his  ease  again,  feeling  that  for  once  he 
really  was  the  aggrieved  person.  So  she 
spoke  to  him  pleasantly : 

"  I  am  a  deputation  to  ask  you  to  rejoin 
us,  Daniel.    Will  you  not  come  % " 

"Miss  Fenchurch,  for  you  I  would  do 
mucL  But  do  not  ask  me  to  come  out 
again  to-night" 

"  Nonsense  !  Whv  should  you  not  ? 
Believe  me,  you  maxe  too  much  of  the 
whole  affair.  Can  you  not  forgive  my 
cousin's  silly  jest  1 " 

"  He  is  your  cousin.  I  will  forgive  him. 
Miss  Fenchurch,"  said  Daniel  solemnly. 

Clarence  thought  what  a  foolish  prig  the 
boy  was,  but  only  said  : 

"  That's  a  sensible  boy.  Then  you  will 
come  out  with  me  now  1 " 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech.  Daniel 
fired  up  at  once. 

''Miss  Fenchurch,"  said  he,  "why  do 
you  always  treat  me  as  a  boy  1  I  am  no 
boy.  I  am  a  man,  with  all  a  man's  passions 
and  feelings,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  yoa." 

He  came  close  up  to  her,  and  went  on 
speaking. 

"Listen  to  me — nay,"  as  ehe  made  a 
movement  to  go,  "but  you  shall  listen 
whether  you  desire  to  or  not  But  you 
will  hear  me  kindly,  I  know.  My  darling, 
you  must  long  since  h&ve  seen  what  I 
would  tell  you.  I  love  3  on — I  Jove  you, 
my  own ! " 

Clarence  was  so  taken  by  surprise  by  his 
torrent  of  words,  that  she  could  not  move 
at  first ;  now  she  raised  her  hand  to  check 
him. 

He  caught  at  it,  and  would  have  kissed 
it,  but  that  she  drew  it  coldly  away. 

"  Hush ! "  said  she.  "  Let  me  hear  no 
more.  You  forget  yourself  very  strangely." 
"  I  do ;  you  are  right,  as  you  always  ara 
I  forget  myself,  and  remember  only  you. 
Give  me  an  answer,  Clarence,  for  pity's 
sake  1    Do  you  love  me  9 " 

"No!"  said  she  sternly.  "Most  cer- 
tainly not    That  is  my  answer." 

"You  do  not!     Ab,  unsay  the  cruel 
words ! " 
"  I  repeat  them.     Of  course  I  do  not 
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love  you.  I  never  even  liked  yon,  Mr. 
Daniel  Garfield,  and  your  present  conduct 
makes  me  despise  you.  It  is  beat  I  should 
tell  you  in  plain  words  what  I  mean.  In 
my  opinion,  a  man  who  can  intentionally 
win  the  heart  of  a  loving  and  trusting  girl, 
only  to  fltng  it  away  when  won,  is  a  man 
whom  no  true-heaited  woman  can  ever 
respect — ^much  less  love." 

'<  You  are  thinking  of  my  cousin  Netta,'' 
cried  Daniel  "  Bemembeor  that  when,  in 
my  youthful  folly,  I  thought  I  lored  her,  I 
had  never  seen  you.  Blame  my  fate  for 
that,  not  ma  Who,  having  seen  you, 
could  care  for  a  poor,  shallow-minded '' 

"  Hush — ^be  quiet !  For  shame ! "  cried 
Clarence,  as  to  her  horror  the  door  opened, 
and  she  saw  poor  Netta  herself,  with 
her  pale  ff^oe  fiul  of  mute  woe,  gazing  at 
the  scena  The  warning  had  come  too 
late.  She  had  orerheard  Daniel's  last 
words.  The  boy  had  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  did  not  see  her.  He  went  on 
passionately : 

*'  I  repeat  it :  who  would  care  for  her, 
having  known  you  % " 

"  Are  you  mad  1 "  cried  Clarence,  touch- 
ing his  ann,  and  motioning  towards  Netta 
<<  Be  silent  1  Oh,  my  poor  child,  go  away  1 " 

"  No,  stay  there,  Netta,''  cn&i  Daniel, 
who  was  really  almost  beside  himself  with 
rage,  wounded  vanity,  and  disappointed 
leva  "  Stay  there,  and  hear  that  for  you 
— <lo  you  understand  f  —  for  you  this 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart  is  denied  me  1 
Do  you  hear  f " 

Netta  stood  still,  only  trembling,  and 
turning,  if  possible,  a  shade  whiter  than 
befora  Her  cousin's  cruel  words  struck 
her  to  the  heart. 

Clarence  crossed  over  to  her,  and  put 
her  arm  around  her.  Netta  made  a  feeble 
movement  as  though  to  repulse  her,  but 
she  would  not  be  repulsed.  She  spoke 
again  to  Daniel,  in  a  roice  full  of  concen- 
trated indignation  and  contempt : 

"  Sir,  the  boyhood  which  you  repudiate 
is  the  only  possible  excuse  for  your  dis- 
graceful loss  of  self-controL  If  you  have 
a  spark  of  manhood  in  you,  go  and  relieve 
us  of  your  presence." 

"  I  will  not  go  until  I  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  you.  I  have  a  right  to 
an  explanation." 

"  No  explanation  is  necessaiy.  Nothing 
but  conceit  could  prevent  you '  from 
seeing  that  you  are  not  likely,  at  present, 
to  inspire  respect  or  leva" 

"If  you  do  not  love  me,  it  must  be 
because  you  love  someone  else.     Is  it  my 


brother— is  it  Luke  who  has  sapplanied 
mel" 

Clarence  had  nearly  lost  her  self-control, 
too,  now.  She  answered  with  scutibiBg 
scorn: 

"  Your  impertinence,  sir,  is  only  equalled 
by  your  want  of  temper." 

"  Then  it  is  Luke  1  And  you  can  reject 
a  man  of  power,  and  passion,  and  l[een 
intellect^  for  a  mere  clerk  in  a  warehouse ! 
A  man  who  could  not  put  three  Mlsa  A 
poetry  together  to  save  ids  Ufa" 

Clarence  did  not  condescend  to  ansver 
him  again.  Her  attention  was  directed 
solely  to  Netta,  who  she  feared  every 
moment  would  faint  in  her  arma  Sk 
was  intensely  relieved  when,  as  Daniel 
finished  his  tirade  against  Luke,  Lyk 
himself  entered  the  room,  and,  panang, 
stood  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  soese 
before  him. 

"  You  are  still  indoors  then,  Miss  Fen- 
church  1"  said  ha  "What  can  be  tiie 
matter  f  Tell  me  what  is  amiss,  Netta 
dear!" 

"Pray  take  your  brother  away,  Mr. 
Carfield,"  answer^  Clarence  quickly.  "I 
believe  he  has  killed  this  poor  child."        !i 

"  No,"  said  Netta,  struggling  to  compose  | 
herself,  and  stand  up ;  "  no ;  he  has  not 
hurt  ma    He  did  not  mean  to  hurt  ma  |, 
I  must  speak  to  him." 

She  moved  slowlv  across  the  room  to 
where  he  stood,  and  laid  her  hand  on  h» 
arm: 

"  Daniel  dear,"  she  said,  **  do  not  mind 
what  they  say  about  ma  I  am  so  soiij 
for  you,  dear,  and  I  know  you  did  not 
mean  it."  \ 

He  flung  the  little  beseeching  hand  off 
roughly,  and — ^not  looking  at  the  gentle, 
white  face,  or  he  could  not  have  spoken 
so— said : 

"What  does  it  matter  to  xne  whethei 
you  mind  or  not!  It  is  yon  who  stsnd 
between  me  and  my  lova    I  hate  you  I" 

Netta  gave  one  low  moan  like  that  of  > 
dumb  animal  in  pain,  and  sank  upon  th« 
ground.  Nature  was  more  merciful  to  her 
than  man,  and  gave  her  a  respite  from  pais 
in  insensibility.     She  had  fainted. 

Clarence  sprang  towards  the  poor  giri, 
but  Luke  was  before  her.  He  raiaed  l^ettt 
gently  in  his  arms,  and  laid  her  on  tbe 
sofa;  then  turned  to  his  brother  9si 
pointed  to  the  door,  saying  sternly  (^ 
one  word : 

"Go!" 

The  nature  that  had  been  eapaUe  d 
bullying  a  feeble  woman,  ^HyuTifr  oow»i 
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before  the  wrath  of  a  strong  man,  and 
Daniel  slunk  from  the  room  like  a  hound 
that  has  felt  his  master's  whip. 

Clarence  was  kneeling  by  Netta's  side. 
She  looked  up  at  Luke  with  eyes  that  were 
dry,  certainly,  but  glowing  with  a  fire  that 
he  had  never  seen  there  before — the  fire  of 
intense  indignation. 

"Send  Phoebe  here,  please,"  said  she, 
"  and  tell  Dick  to  go  home.  Gordon  must 
wait  for  me ;  I  will  tell  him  to  explain  to 
you  presently." 

Luke  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  Phoebe  and  Matfy.  Matty 
had  brought  remedies  with  her,  and  began 
immediately  to  administer  them,  merely 
remarking  that  she  supposed  this  was  some 
more  of  Master  Daniel's  work,  since  she 
had  met  him  on  the  stairs  looking  more 
like  a  madman  than  ever.  Phoebe  guessed 
a  part  of  what  had  happened,  but  was 
puzzled  to  account  for  Netta's  share  in  the 
matter,  not  having  known  that  she  was  in 
the  house.  She  thought  it  odd,  too,  that 
Clarence  would  not  stay  with  them  until 
their  cousin  recovered,  but  insisted  on 
leaving  them  at  once.  Clarence  was  in 
some  danger  of  breaking  down  herself,  and, 
once  outside  the  room,  she  did  give  way  to 
afew  tears,  which  would  probably  have  been 
more  had  not  Luke  followed  her. 

"  They  do  not  want  me  in  there,"  said 
he.  "  What  does  it  all  mean  1  Will  you 
not  tell  me,  Clarence ! " 

She  braced  herself  with  an  effort 
Daniel's  words  still  rang  in  her  ears,  and 
the  remembrance  of  them  caused  her 
cheek  to  flush  uneasily  at  the  sound  of 
Luke's  voice. 

"  I  will  ask  Gordon  to  tell  you,"  said 
she  coldly. 

"  No ;  do  tell  me  yourself,"  he  pleaded. 
"What  is  itt  Have  I  done  anything, 
Clarence  1 " 

Clarence's  sense  of  justice,  which  was 
very  strong,  forced  her  to  admit  that  Luke 
had  not  done  anything,  and  that  she  had 
no  right  to  be  angry  with  him  because 
Daniel  had  behaved  badly. 

But,  as  she  hesitated,  the  thought  crossed 
her  mind  that,  though  she  had  no  reason 
to  be  angry  with  Luke,  she  had  good  cause 
for  anger  with  herself.  Daniel's  words 
gained  a  fresh  sting  as  she  perceived  that 
3iere  had  been  some  truth  m  them.  Her 
cheek  glowed  afresh,  and  she  hastened  to 
put  an  end  to  the  interview.  As  coldly 
and  shortly  as  she  could,  she  gave  Luke  an 
account  of  what  had  happened,  suppress- 
ing, of   course,  his  brother's  allusion  to 


himself.  That  allusion  had  hurt  her  more 
than  she  knew  at  the  time. 

Just  then  all  thought  of  self  was 
swallowed  up  in  her  pity  for  Netta.  Now 
the  words  recurring  to  her  showed  her  a 
feeling  in  her  heart,  the  existence  of  which 
she  had  not  reco^'sed  befora  She  felt 
that  she  had  an  internal  enemy  to  guard 
against,  and  she  said  good-bye  to  Luke  in 
a  manner  so  restrained  as  to  add  to  his 
distress  and  bewilderment. 

All  that  night  poor  Netta  Heard  was 
very  ilL  When  her  cousins  found  in  the 
morning  that  Daniel  had  left  the  house, 
and  gone  away  without  telling  anyone 
whither,  they  did  not  dare  to  let  her  know 
of  his  departure. 


A  LITTLE  MORE  PLANT  LORE. 


Tn  our  article  on  "Plant  Lore"  of  a 
fortnight  ago,  brief  mention  was  made  of 
the  mandraka  So  much  legendanr  lore 
and  so  many  strange  fables  have  haa  their 
origin  in  this  gruesome  root,  that  we  may 
weU  devote  some  more  space  to  the 
"Devil's  Candle,"  as  the  Arabians  call 
it,  and  endeavour  to  trace  if  any  and 
what  analogy  there  be  between  it  and 
the  mandragoras  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Soma  of  the  Indian  mythology. 

The  mandrake  is  so  called  from  the 
German  mandragen — "resembling  man." 
At  least,  so  says  Professor  Dyer ;  but  we 
confess  that  this  derivation  does  not  quite 
content  us.  The  botanical  name  is  Man- 
dragora  officinalis,  and  sometimes  the  May- 
apple,  or  Podophyllum  peltatum,  is  also 
called  mandrake,  but  the  actual  plant  of 
fact  and  fancy  belongs  to  the  Solanum,  or 
potato  famUy. 

Although  one  may  doubt  if  the  English 
name  be  really  derived  from  the  German 
mandragen,  it  is  certain  that  the  Germans 
have  long  regarded  the  plant  as  something 
uncanny.  0  wer  names  which  they  have  for 
it  are  Zauberwurzel,  or  Sorcerer's  Root,  and 
Hexenmaonchen,  or  Witch's  Mannikin ; 
while  they  made  little  dolls  or  idols  from 
it,  which  they  regarded  with  superstitious 
veneration,  and  called  Erdmann  or  Earth- 
man.  The  story  of  the  mandrake  which 
a  Leipzig  merchant  sent  to  his  brother  in 
Riga,  "  for  luck,"  was  told  in  our  previous 
article. 

Tet  in  other  places,  according  to  the 
same  audiority,  tne  mandrake  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  "  perpetuallv  watched 
over  by  Satan,  and  if  it  be  pulled  up  at 
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certain  holy  times,  and  with  certain  inroca- 
tionSi  the  evil  spirit  will  appear  to  do  the 
biddu^  of  the  practitioner."  A  common 
superstition  once,  in  the  South  of  England, 
was  that  the  mandrake  had  a  human  heart 
at  its  root,  and,  according  to  Timbs,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  person  who 
pulled  it  would  instantaneously  fall  dead ; 
that  the  root  shrieked  or  groaned  when- 
ever  separated  from  the  earth,  and  that 
whoever  heard  the  shriek  would  either 
die  shortly  afterwards  or  become  afflicted 
with  madness. 

To  this  last  superstition  there  is  direct 
reference  made  by  Shakespeare  in  Bomeo 
and  Juliet : 

And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals  hearing  them  run  mad. 

Frequent  allusions  to  this  superstition 
are  to  be  found  in  the  old  poets,  although 
it  is  held  by  some  that  the  effects  claimed 
for  decoctions  of  the  mandrake  really  refer 
to  those  of  the  nightshade.  This  confusion 
has  certainly  arisen  at  times,  but  the  most 
general  idea  concerning  mandrake  was  that 
it  was  a  stimulant  rather  than  a  narcotic. 
It  is  true  that  Shakespeare  regarded  man- 
dragora  as  an  opiate,  for  he  makes  Cleopatra 
to  exclaim : 

Give  me  to  drink  mandra^ra, 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 

My  Antony  is  away. 

And,  again,  when  in  Othello  he  makes 
lago  say : 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Can  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Apu- 
leius — himself,  by  the  way,  not  unsuspected 
of  maeical  arts — writing  that  when  the 
root  of  the  mandrake  is  steeped  in  wine 
it  produces  vehement  intoxication.  The 
same  idea  is  reflected  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
Dead  Pan: 

In  what  revels  are  ye  sunken 

In  old  Ethiopia  ? 

Have  the  Pygmies  made  you  drunken 

Bathing  in  mandragora, 

Your  divine  pale  lips  that  shiver 

Like  the  lotus  in  the  river  ? 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
mysterious  ''Lhasis,"  referred  to  by  Sir 
William  Davenant~a  word  whose  ety- 
mology is  so  obscure — is  nothing  else  than 
the  mandrake  or  mandragora.  If  so,  then 
we  see  that  the  plant  was  valued  for  its 
exciting  and  stimtuating  effects  rather  than 
as  an  opiate. 

Many  commentators,  and  most  diction- 
aries, dispose  of  Beuben's  mandrakes  as 


something  altogether  different  firom 
plant  now  known  by  the  name.   Bat  there 
IS  really  no  warrant  for  such  a  condarioa 
TheMandragora  officinalis  is  quite  commoii 
in  Celicia,   Syria,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
East,  and  is  easily  identifiable  with  the 
root  of  Baaras,  which  Josephus  describes 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.    This  root,  he 
says,  is  in  colour  like  to  that  of  flame,  and 
towards  the  evening  it  sends  out  a  c^tain 
ray  like  lightning.    It  is  not  easily  to  be 
pulled,  it  will  not  yield  quietly,  and  it  is 
certain  death  to  anyone  who  dares  pull  it, 
unless  he  hang  it  with  the  head  down- 
wards.   As  to  the  uses  of  the  root,  Josephus 
continues :    **  After  all  his  pains  in  getting 
it,  it  is  only  valuable  on  account  of  one 
virtue  it  hath,  that  if  it  only  be  brought 
to  sick  persons,  it  quickly  drives  away  || 
those  called  Demons,  whicn  are  no  other  ,| 
than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  which  enter  ( 
into  men  that  are  alive,  and  kill  them,  I 
unless  thev  can  obtain  some  help  against 
tiiem,"  and  the  root  was  a  useful  stimulant,  ] 
although  in  Baaras,  at  any  rate,  it  seems , 
to  have  lost  its  reputation  as  a  love-philtre.  \ 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Josephus  also  tells 
how  Solomon  had  great  skill  in  enchanV  1 
ments,  and  cast  out  devils  by  means  of , 
a  root,  an  accomplishment  he  is  said  to 
have  learned  from  some  of  the  numeroos 
foreign  ladies  with  whom  he  surrounded 
himseli 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  torn  from  tiie 
old  Jewish  historian  to  the  old  EngUsb 
herbalist^  Gerarde,  who,  in  1597,  wrote  in 
his  Herball  pointing  out  how,  by  "  the  cor- 
ruption of  time  and  the  erroor  of  some,'' 
mandragora  has  been  mistaken  for  what  he 
calls  Gircaea,  or  Enchanter's  Nightshade 
But  of  the  mandrake,  or  mandragoras, 
Gerarde  says:  "There  hath  been  many 
ridiculous  tales  brought  up  of  this  plant; 
whether  of  old  wives,  or  some  runagate 
surgeons,  or  physickemongers,  I  know  not; 
but  sure  some  one  or  more  that  sought  to 
make  themselves  famous  or  skillful  abore 
others  were  the  first  brochers  of  the 
errour "  that  the  root  resembles  a  man. 
"  They  add  further,"  he  says,  "  that  it  u 
never,  or  very  seldome  to  be  found  grow- 
ing natundly,  but  under  a  gallowes,  where 
the  matter  that  hath  fallen  from  the  dead 
body  hath  given  it  the  shape  of  a  man, 
and  the  matter  of  a  woman  me  substance 
of  a  femide  plant;  with  many  other  and; 
doltish  dreames.  The  fable  further  affinos 
that  he  who  would  take  up  a  plant  theiet^^ 
.  ...  he  should  surely  cue  in  short  spa^x 
after." 
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This   IB    deArlj   Josephos's    "root   of 
Baaras''  over  again.    Gerarde  farther  holds 
it  to  be  the  identical  mandragorae  of  the 
Oreek,  and  called  circaea  becaoae  it  was 
used  by  Circe  for  love-potions  and  enchant- 
mentfl.    If  this  be  so,  then  what  was  the 
"moly''  given  to  Odyssens  by  Hermes 
wherewith  to  counteract  the   charms  of 
Circe  t    Was  it  a  totally  different  plant,  or 
was  it  merely  the  same  applied  on  the 
homoeopathic    principle  1      Mr.    ^drew 
Lang  thinks  they  cannot  be  the  same, 
becaose  the  "  moly  "  is  described  by  Homer 
as  having  a  black  root  and  a  white  flower, 
while  the  mandragoras  is  described   by 
Pliny  as  having  a  yellow  flower  and  white, 
fleshy  roots.    Bat  we  know  that  Homer  is 
always  confusing  in  the  matter  of  colours, 
and  it  is  possible  that  various  shades  of  the 
purplish  flower  of  the  true  mandi^e  misht 
appear  to  one  as  white,  and  to  another 
as  yellow.    Upon  the  whole,  the  probability 
is  that  the  two  names  meant  one  and  the 
same  plants  for  the  characteristics  are  too 
peculiar  to  be  alike  possessed  by  different 
species.    If  the  molv  were  not  mandragoras 
there  is  nothing  else  known  to  modern 
botany  that  it  could  be,  unless  it  were  rue, 
with  which  some  scholars  have  sought  to 
identify  it,  but  not,  as  we  think,  con- 
clusively. 

The  learned  author  of  Pseudosia  Epi- 
demica,    or  Vulgar  Errors,   at  any  rate 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  moly  and  man- 
dragoras were  one  and    the  same.     He 
quotes  also  from  Pliny  that  the  ancient 
way  of  pulling  the  root  was  to  get  on  the 
?midward  side  of  the  plant,  and  with  a 
sword  describe  three  circles  about  it,  at  the 
same  tune  the  operator  keeping  his  face 
turned  to  the  west  The  dangers  attending 
the  plucking  of  mandrakes  are  shrewdly 
disposed  of  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
'^  derogatory  unto  the  Providence  of  God 
...  to  impose  so  destructive  a  quality  on 
any  plant  .  •  .  whose  parts    are   usefull 
onto  many."    The  same  author  mentions 
the  superstition  that  the  mandrake  grows 
under  gallows,  fructified  by  the  decaying 
bodies  of  criminals,  that  it  grows  both  male 
and  female,   and   that   it   shrieks   upon 
eradication.    This  last  idea  he  derides  as 
^'  false  below  confute,  arising  perhaps  from 
a  small  and  stridulous  noise  whicn,  being 
firmly  rooted,  it  maketh  upon  divulsion  of 
parts."     *' A  slender  foundation,"  he    re- 
marks, "for  such  a  vast  conception;  for 
such  a  noise  we  sometimes  observe  in  other 
plants — ^in  parsnips,  liquorish,  eringium, 

{\A£rtt.  And  others." 


The  belief  that  the  root  of  the  mandrake 
resembles  the  human  figure  is  characteriBed 
by  the  writer,  last  quoted,  as  a  "  conceit 
not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  inspection, 
or  any  other  eyes  than  such  as  regarding 
the  douds  behold  them  in  shapes  con- 
formable to  pre-apprehensions."  It  is 
traceable  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  root ;  a 
formation,  however,  which  is  frequently 
found  ''in  carrots,  parsnips,  briony,  and 
many  others."  There  is  no  other  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  be  attached  to 
"the  epithet  of  Pythagoras,  who  calls  it 
anthropomorphon,  and  that  of  Columella, 
who  terms  it  semSiomo ; "  nor  to  Albertus, 
"when  he  afiirmed  that  mandrakes  repre- 
sent mankind  with  the  distinction  of  eimer 
sex"  ^  The  roots,  which  were  commonly 
sold  in  various  parts  of  Europe  *'unto 
ignorant  people,  handsomely  made  out  the 
shape  of  man  or  womaa  But  these  are 
not  productions  of  nature  but  contrivances 
of  art,  as  divers  have  noted.  .  .  .  This  is 
vain  and  fabulous  which  ignorant  people 
and  simple  women  believe ;  for  the  roots 
which  are  carried  about  by  impostors  are 
made  of  the  roots  of  canes,  bryony,  and 
other  plants,"  and  the  method  of  manu- 
facture is  then  explained  bv  the  erudite 
doctor.  What  we  wish  to  bring  out  by 
these  quotations  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
superstition,  and  the  existence  of  the 
German  erdmann,  as  matters  of  common 
knowledge  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

But  the  superstition  can  be  traced  still 
later,  for  as  recently  as  1810  some  of  these 
root-images  were  to  be  seen  on  sale  in 
certain  parts  of  France,  and  were  purchased, 
we  are  told,  as  love-charms.  We  are  told 
that  even  now  at  this  very  day  bits  of  the 
Mandragoras  officinalis  are  worn  by  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  Greece  to  bring 
them  fortune  in  their  love-affairs. 

In  some  Pftrts  of  England — viz.,  in 
Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Somer- 
setshire, the  bryony  is  called  mandrake, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  root  is  frequently 
given  to  horses  among  their  food  to  make 
them  sleek  and  improve  their  condition, 
and  it  is  still  also  sold  "  for  medicinal  and 
other  purposes."  Yet  in  other  places  it  is 
called  **  Devil's  Food,"  because  Satan  is 
supposed  to  be  perpetually  watching  over 
it  and  to  jealously  guard  its  magical 
properties.  It  is  partly  on  this  account, 
and  partly  because  of  its  supposed  effect 
in  stimulating  the  passions,  that  the  Arabs 
sometimes  call  the  mandrake  Tuphacel- 
sheitan,  or  Devil's  Apple,  although  it  is 
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Otherwise  known  as  the  Stone  Appla  In 
many  parte  of  Earope,  the  mandrake  iB 
believea  to  possess,  in  common  with  some 
other  plants,  the  power  of  opening  locks 
and  unshoeing  horses. 

The  belief  that  the  mandrake  had  some 
peculiar  association  with  the  devil  has 
made  it  a  favourite  plant  with  sorcerers 
and  workers  of  enchantment  in  all  ages. 
Lord  Bacon  refers  to  it  as  a  favourite  in 
his  time,  "  whereof  witches  and  impostors 
make  an  ugly  image,  giving  it  the  form  of 
a  face  at  the  top  of  the  root,"  and  leaving 
the  natural  threads  of  the  root  "to  make 
a  broad  beard  down  to  the  foot"  Mr. 
Conway,  however,  says  that  the  supersti- 
tion rightly  belonging  to  the  mandrake 
was  often  transferred  to  other  roote — 
probably  in  ignorance  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  real  plant  ''Thus,"  he  says,  "the 
author  of  Secrete  du  Petit  Albert  says 
that  a  peasant  had  a  bryonia  root  of 
human  shape,  which  he  received  from  a 
gipsy.  He  buried  it  at  a  lucky  conjunc- 
tion of  the  moon  with  Venus ''  (the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  note  the  reference  to  the 
Goddess  of  Love)  "  in  spring,  and  on  a 
Monday,  in  a  grave,  and  then  sprinkled  it 
with  milk  in  which  three  fiela-mice  had 
been  drowned.  Tn  a  month  it  became 
more  humanlike  than  ever.  Then  he 
placed  it  in  an  oven  with  vervain,  wrapped 
it  afterwards  in  a  dead  man's  shroud,  and 
so  long  as  he  kept  it  he  never  failed  in 
luck  at  games  or  work."  Then  we  learn 
from  the  same  author  that  a  German  horse- 
dealer,  of  Augsburg,  once  lost  a  horse,  and 
being  poor,  wandered  in  despair  to  an  inn. 
There  some  men  gave  him  a  mandrake, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  found  a  bag  of 
ducate  on  the  tabla  His  wife,  however, 
did  not  like  the  business,  and  persuaded 
the  man  to  return  to  give  back  the  root  to 
those  from  whom  he  got  it  But  he  could 
not  find  the  men  again,  and  soon  after  the 
house  was  burned  down,  and  both  horse- 
dealer  and  wife  perished. 

The  only  suggestion  from  this  story  is 
that  the  mandrake  was  supposed  to  bring 
"  devil's  luck,"  although,  if  so,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  erdmanns  were 
so  carefully  preserved  from  generation  to 
generation.  One  German  writer,  Bist, 
says  that  he  has  seen  one  more  than  a 
century  old,  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
coffin,  on  which  was  a  cloth  bearing 
a  picture  of  a  thief  on  the  gallows,  and  a 
mandrake  growing  underneath. 

Coles,  who  wrote  The  Art  of  Simpling, 
in    1656,    8\ys    the     witches     use     the 


mandrake-roots,  "according  to  some,  or, 
as  I  rather  suppose,  the  roote  of  brionj, 
which  simple  people  take  for  the  troe  man- 
drake, and  make  thereof  an  uglyimsge,by 
which  they  represent  the  person  on  whom 
they  intend  to  exercise  their  witchcnfl' 
But  their  professions  must  at  times  bare 
been  even  larger,  for  it  is  on  record  that 
a  witch  was  executed  near  Orleans,  in 
France,  about  1605,  who  was  charged  with 
having  kept  a  livins  mandrake-fiena,lia?iBg 
Uie  form  of  a  femw  ape  I 

So  much  for  the  mandrake,  of  which, 
however,  a  good  deal  more  might  be  laid 
did  space  permit    What  we  have  wished 
to  establish  is,  that  it  was  identical  with 
the  mandragora,  and  also  with  the  man- 
draeoras  of  the  Greeks ;  that  it  was  pro^ 
bably  also  the  briony ;  that  superstitioDS 
have  attached  to  it  in  all  countries  and 
from  time  immemorial,  which  ascribed  to 
it  occult   virtues;    that    t-he  powers  it 
exercised  varied  a  good  deal  according  to 
locality  and  time,  but  that  two  main  con- 
ceptionshavealmost  universallypreTailed— 
viz ,  that  it  was  a  stimulant,  and  a  potent  I 
instrument  in  affairs  of  the  heart 

What,  then,  is  the  Soma,  or  HomSi  oi 
the  Hindu   mythology — the  ambrosia  of 
the  Indian  gods  t    It  has  been  the  subject  il 
of  much  discussion  and  some  difference  i 
among  comparative  mythologiste,  bat  its 
mythological  origin  and  signification  are  >| 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  | 
It  but  suffices  to  say  that  Soma  was  the 
chief  deity  among  the  ancient  Hindus— the 
author  of  life,  the  giver  of  health,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  weak,  and  the  guide  to  im- 
mortality.   Once  he  took  upon  himself  the 
form  of  man,  but  was  slain  by  men  and 
braised  in  a  mortar.    The  sinularity  with 
the  Christian  legend  is  remarkable,  and 
the  method  of  death  should  be  borne  in 
mind     After  his  death,   Soma    rose  in 
flame  to  heaven,  *'to  be  the  benefactor 
of  the  world  and  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man." 

One  of  the  articles  of  faith  with  the 
Hindus,  therefore,  is  that  they  must  hold 
communion  with  Soma,  and  they  sr^ 
taught  thus  to  pray  to  him:  ''O  Somft' 
thou  art  the  strength  of  our  heroes  and 
the  death  of  our  enemies,  invincible  in  war; 
fulfil  our  vows  in  battle,  fight  for  us  I  None 
can  resist  thee,  give  us  superiority!  0 
Soma  immortal  I  May  we  drink  to  ihee 
and  be  immortal  like  thee ! "  Mr.  Barog- 
Gould  says  that  the  whole  legend  of  Soisa 
is  but  the  allegorical  history  of  the  plti^' 
Sarcostemma  viminalis,  which  is  regarded 
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with  passionate  love  "because  of  the  in- 
toxicating liquor  which  is  derived  from  its 
juice.  It  is  regarded  as  a  godsend.  The 
way  in  which  it  is  prepared  is  by  crushing 
it  in  a  mortar;  the  juice  is  then  thrown 
on  the  sacrificial  flame  and  so  rises  to 
heaven."  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  a 
similar  worship  prevailed  among  the 
Iranians,  who  called  the  juice  Homa,  but 
they  did  not  ferment  it,  and  although  they 
ascribed  to  it  divine  attributes,  they  did 
not  make  Homa  a  supreme  deity.  But 
both  with  them  and  with  the  Hindus, 
"  the  partaking  of  the  juice  was  regarded 
as  a  sacramental  act,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  receiver  was  embued  with  a  portion  of 
the  divine  nature.'' 

A  more  recent  writer,  the  author  of 
Bible  Folklore,  says  that  the  "old  Soma 
was  the  same  as  the  Persian  Homa,  a 
brilliant  god,  who  gives  sons  to  heroes,  and 
husbands  to  maidens.  The  juice  of  the 
plant,  pounded  in  an  iron  mortal,  iagreenish 
in  colour,  and  is  strained  through  a  doth 
and  mixed  with  the  sap  of  a  pomegranate 
branch ;  the  yellow  juice  is  then  strained 
through  a  vessel  with  nine  holes.  Among 
the  Parsees  it  is  drunk,  not  as  by  the 
Brahmins  in  large  quantities  by  sixteen 
priests,  but  in  small  quantities  by  the  two 
chief  priests,  and  is  thus  not  intoxicating." 
The  symbol  is  confused  with  the  deity, 
and  "  Soma  is  at  once  the  life-giving  spring 
of  the  juice  of  immortality,  and  the  juice 
itself" — a  confusion  not  without  analogy 
in  some  of  the  superstitions  we  have 
narrated  of  the  mandrake.  But  of  old, 
Soma  was  drunk  as  mead  was  by  the 
Scandinavians  before  and  after  battle.  It 
gave  power  and  good  fortune  as  well  as 
light  and  happiness,  and  when  elevated 
into  a  god  was  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  all  creation. 

Now  of  the  Sarcostemma  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  it  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Asclepiadea,  which  have  all  something  more 
or  less  "  fleshy  "  looking  about  some  parts 
of  them,  which,  like  the  Apocynesd,  were  in 
the  014  world  credited  with  medicinal 
properties,  and  which  are  generally  acrid, 
stimulating,  and  astringent  There  are 
many  poisonous  members  of  the  family, 
such  as  the  dog*s-bane  and  wolf's-bane  of 
our  own  country,  favourite  plants  with  the 
enchanters,  whUe  the  cowplant  of  Ceylon 
is  of  the  same  species. 

But  in  Garrett's  Dictionary  of  India  it  is 
stated  that  the  Soma  of  the  Yedas  is  no 
longer  known  in  India,  and  the  same  state- 
ment is  repeated  by  many  writers.     It  is 


certainly  not  conclusive  that  the  Sarcos- 
temma viminalis  was  the  plant  of  wondrous 
virtues  that  was  deified  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  these  ascribed  virtues 
closely  correspond  with  those  attributed  to 
the  mandrake,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Aryan  people  received  many  of  their  ideas 
and  superstitions  from  the  old  Jewish 
tribes.  We  have  seen,  further,  that  belief 
in  the  peculiar  power  of  the  mandrake  in 
certain  directions  was  a  settled  belief  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Jewish  history, 
and  without  pursuing  the  comparison 
farther  than  would  be  quite  suitable  for 
these  pages,  we  arrive  at  the  very  probable 
suggestion  that  the  original  Soma  was 
neither  more  than  less  than  the  mandrake 
of  Eeuben,  the  "Baaras  root"  of  Josephus, 
the  mandragoras  of  the  Greeks,  the  moly 
of  Homer,  the  mandragora  of  Shake- 
speare, the  mandragen  of  Germany,  and 
the  mandrake,  again,  of  England. 

ALDRIDGE'S. 


Few  of  the  busy  comers  of  London  are 
more  interesting  in  their  way  than  the 
crossing  by  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  Long 
Acre,  where  many  different  lines  of  traffic 
meet  and  intersect,  while  yet  no  particular 
class  predominates,  of  human  or  of  equine 
passengers.  St  James  and  St.  Giles  here 
meet  on  an  equal  footing;  and,  if  now  and 
then  a  poor  cab-horse  founders  on  the 
slippeiy  pavement,  the  same  fate  may 
attend  the  high-stepping  bay  of  the  young 
Marquis  of  Corinth,  as  he  drives  along  in 
the  new  curricle,  fresh  from  the  coach- 
maker's-shop  in  Long  Acre. 

Time  out  of  mind  there  have  been  coach- 
makers,  and  those  who  deal  in  coach- 
makers'  wares,  on  the  strip  of  ground 
which  lying  just  along  the  north  side  of  the 
wall  of  the  old  Convent  Garden,  was  a 
good  furrow  long  from  end  to  end  and 
narrow  in  proportion — a  strip  of  land  that 
the  Saxon  hind  may  have  ploughed  with 
his  span  of  oxen,  while  fat  monks  watched 
him  at  work  as  they  looked  over  the 
garden-wall.  A  place  for  wheelwrights, 
for  cartwrights,  for  bridlesmiths,  and 
loriners;  and  so,  with  the  progress  of 
luxury  and  refinement,  the  favoured  haunt 
of  admittedly  the  best  carriage-makers  in 
the  world. 

And  it  is  not  rash  to  assert  that  some- 
where about  St.  Martin's  Lane  there  has 
been  from  the  same  antiquity  a  mart  of 
horses  of  some  kind.  Strangely  tenacious 
of  prescription  in  this  way  are  buyers  and 
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sellers  of  horses,  and  often  enough  in  the 
oatskirts  of  some  old  walled  town,  where 
the  walls  and  gates  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, horse-dealers  trot  their  horses, 
whoop,  and  crack  their  whips,  on  the  same 
ground  as  formerly  when  tower,  and  battle- 
ments, and  tiie  strong  portcullised-gate 
looked  upon  the  scene,  and  soldiers  watched 
the  courses  and  criticised  the  paces  from 
the  city-walL  Li  this  way  the  Barbican, 
just  outside  the  London  Wall,  came  to  be, 
as  it  is  now,  a  place  for  horse-sales.  And 
so  Smithfield,  where,  when  it  was  an  open 
market,  poor  foundered  jades  would  be 
sold  for  a  few  pounds,  or  even  shillings,  is 
described  by  FitzStephen  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  a  celebrated  rendezvous  of  fine 
horses  brought  thither  to  be  sold  Thither 
came  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  a  swarm 
of  citizens ;  races  were  run  there,  and  the 
course  was  cleared  with  shouts.  In  like 
manner  St.  Martin's  Lane,  just  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Court,  and  the  more  or 
less  fortified  boundaries  of  the  liberties 
of  Westminster,  has  always  been  haunted 
by  the  cognoscenti  in  horseflesh.  And 
here,  in  sight  of  the  winding  lane,  with  its 
dull  red  houses  and  unpretentious  shops, 
above  which  rises  the  tower  of  St  Martin's 
Church,  showing  white  against  the  London 
haze,  we  may  fancy  we  see  the  horse- 
dealers  of  a  former  a^e  dashing  up  and 
down  with  a  Spanish  jennet,  or  perhaps  a 
heavy  Flemish  coach-horse  on  sale,  while 
a  select  audience  of  country  gentlemen 
and  City  knights,  with,  mayhap,  a  courtly 
physician  with  his  sold -headed  cane, 
look  on  critically  and  yet  with  appro- 
bation. And  turning  a^ain  to  the  busy 
crossing,  and  its  multitudinous,  not  to  say 
tumultuous,  traffic,  you  may  appreciate  the 
wonderful  expansion  of  the  world  of  horses, 
and  wonder  whence  come  these  squadrons 
and  battalions  of  horses  moving  on  in  a 
never  -  ending  procession  —  whence  they 
come  and  whither  they  may  be  going. 

There  are  busier  comers  than  this  in 
the  City,  no  doubt,  when  the  great  heart 
of  London  is  in  full  throb ;  but  then  there 
are  hours  and  hours  when  the  great  City 
thoroughfares  are  as  quiet  almost  as  the 
high-street  of  a  countiy  town.  But  here 
the  traffic  never  rests  iJtogether.  In  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  the  hansoms 
and  broughams  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
will  meet  the  rumbling  waggons  piled  hish 
with  produce  for  Oovent  Grarden,  while  the 
occasional  four-wheeler,  loaded  with  port- 
manteaux and  trunks,  for  an  early  train — 
happy  travellers  1   who  will  see  the  sun 


rise  over  the  misty  meadows,  or,  perliapft, 
flashing  over  the  broad  sea — ^is  in  danger 
of  being  run  into  by  the  light  carte  of  Uie 
greengrocers  and  fruit-dealers,  who  are 
dashing  in,  hopine  to  get  the  pick  of  Uie 
market  And  then  the  omnibosea  nm 
late  into  the  night,  and  start  early  in  the 
morning ;  while  the  miscellaneous  traffic— 
railway-vans,  parcels'-vans,  the  innumer- 
able vehicles  from  shops  and  warehouses, 
the  carria^ras  of  the  town  travellera :  the 

{'eweller's  brougham  with  its  locks  and 
»ars,  like  a  travelling  safe;  the  britchka  oi 
the  silk-mercer,  lin^  with  costly  robes; 
the  dog-cart  crammed  with    glove-boxes, 
with  dog-skins,  as  a  faint  reminder  of  its 
original    purpose — ^all   these    and  many 
others  running  to  and  fro  continnally,  wi^ 
costers'  carts  and  country  pony -chaises 
threading  their  way  among  the  lines  ot 
more  ponderous  vemcles,  are  but  a  sample 
taken  at  random  from  this  moving  world 
on  wheels.     And  the  horses  who  are  the 
moving  spirits  in  all  this  whirligig—what  a 
great  army  of  horses  goes  to  make  up  the 
display  I — their  ranks  constantly  tlunned 
by  casualties,  reduced  by  disease,  and  by 
the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of  the  hard 
roads,  the  constant  stoppages,  the  strain 
on  muscle  and  nerve,  the  chafing  harness, 
the  harsh  curbs,  and  the  stinging  whip 
ever  cracking  behind  them.     And  yet  the 
strength  of  the  force  is  kept   up  —  not 
without  difficulty,  perhaps,  for  the  home 
supply  is  quite  unequal  to  the  demand 
English    farmers   have   nearly  given  np 
br^dine  horses,  and  stud-farms  are  rarely 
profitable  undertaking     But  eyerywhere 
in  horse-breeding  districts  on   the  C!on- 
tinent,  the  British  dealer  is    to   be  met 
witL    His  voice  may  be  heard  at  Norman 
fairs,  among  the  blue  blouses  and  balloon- 
like silk  caps  of  the  natives,  or  among  the 
Flemings  and  the  Dutch,  or  even  with  the 
sonorous   Spaniards,  the   original   horse- 
dealer  of  the  old  world,  among  the  dosty 
plains  of  Castille.    Our  busineBS,  however, 
is  not  with   these,  who   are  among  tiie 
Corinthians  of  the  trade,  but  rather  witb 
the  motley  crowd  which  congregates  aboat 
any  well-established  repository  for  the  sale 
of  horses — such  as  that  famous  one  close 
by,  which  has  been  known  for  more  than 
a  century  as  Aldridge's. 

On  an  ordinary  day,  Aldridge's  ia  qn»^ 
enough.  Sometimes  a  horse  ia  bemg  shove 
to  a  possible  purchaser,  or  a  coach-pro- 
prietor is  looking  round  to  find  an  animal 
that  will  suit  him.  But  let  Wednesday 
morning  come,  when  the  season  is  on  for 
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sales,  and  the  whole  place  is  full  of  life 
and  bofltle.  Oatside  in  the  lane  a  mis- 
cellaneous string  of  vehicles  is  drawn  up  by 
the  kerb — ^hansoms  and  dog-carts,  with 
a  Stanhope  phaeton  plastered  with  the 
mud  of  country  lanes,  that  has  dried  and 
been  coated  afresh  over  and  over  again :  a 
phaeton  that  has  seen  better  days,  with  its 
plated  mountings  shining  through  the  dirt 
like  a  touch  of  gentle  breeding  in  one 
reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery. 

*'  Yes,  I  was  a  gentleman  once,"  said  a 
shadow  of  a  man  with  a  dirty  face,  and  foul, 
battered  hat,  and  a  long,  thick  greatcoat — 
this  hot|  shimmering  summer  da^ — ^held 
together  by  string,  and  quite  pitiable  in 
its  patchwork  of  faded  colours.  "  I've 
driven  my  four-in-hand  with  the  Coaching 
Club.  Well,  horses  have  brought  me  low, 
but  I  shall  stick  to  'em  to  the  last" 

"That's  right,  old  man,"  said  his  com- 
panion, a  buUet-headed  fellow  more  respec- 
tably dressed,  but  who  had  evidently  risen  to 
his  present  position  of  horse-keeper  from  a 
still  lower  grade;  ''when  you  had  the 
pieces  you  spent  them  like  a  gentleman,  and 
was  always  ready  to  treat  a  poor  chap  to  a 
drink." 

There  are  plenty  of  these  broken-down 
gentry  to  be  met  with  about  a  horse-ssJe, 
ready  to  fetch  and  carry  and  do  any  odd 
commission  for  the  more  prosperous  dealers, 
and  some  of  these  hang  about  the  big  gates 
of  Aldridge's  waiting  ror  a  friend,  or  look- 
ing out  for  a  horse  that  never  makes  its 
appearance.  But  there  are  others,  quite 
as  eccentric  in  attire,  who  are  full  of 
business  and  importance,  ready  to  start 
with  a  bid  for  any  animal  that  may  be  put 
up,  and  able,  on  occasion,  to  pull  out  a 
bag  of  coins  from  some  comer  of  their 
ragged  garments.  Here  is  one  outside 
who  has  quite  a  jaunty  look  in  his  well- 
brushed  paletot  of  ancient  cut^  and  who 
only  betrays  his  parsimony  in  his  broken 
boots.  He  is  a  commission-agent  among 
the  costers,  and  if  he  can  pick  up  a  pony  at 
a  low  figure,  no  matter  what  its  condition, 
he  knows  a  customer  out  of  whom  he  can 
make  a  few  dollars.  And  there  are  people 
with  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  lend 
him  the  purchase-money. 

Entering  the  wicket-gate  at  Aldridge's 
a  busy  scene  meets  the  eye.  Within  is  a 
long  covered  yard,  with  stables  opening 
on  either  hand,  and  a  gallery  devoted  to 
carriages  on  sale;  a  plain,  substantial 
building  of  a  sober,  brownish-yellow  tint, 
that  is  repeated  in  the  soft  gravel  under 
the  feet    The  yard,  or,  as  it  may  be  called 


with  equal  propriety,  the  hall,  is  well  filled 
with  a  motley  crowd — ^motley,  that  is,  in 
character  ana  physique,  for  as  regajrds 
apparel  the  prevailing  hue  is  quiet  and 
sombre  enough,  faded  brown  and  well-worn 
drab,  the  fancy  of  the  wearers  expressed 
chiefly  in  hats,  of  which  very  few  are  of 
the  conventional  stovepipe  variety,  and 
those  few  curly  of  brim  and  low  of  crown, 
and  generally  of  the  florid  Corinthian 
order.  But  every  other  variety  of  head- 
gear is  here  to  be  seen,  from  the  tall 
conical  felt  hat  of  other  days»  that  recalls 
the  Puritan  Fathers,  to  the  miserable  low- 
crowned  pot  of  the  present  period.  But  if 
colour  is  quite  absent  from  the  assemblage 
there  is  plenty  of  form  in  the  cut  of  the 
garments — massive  seams  and  abundance 
of  material  in  the  upper  works,  combined 
with  the  tightness  of  knee  and  slimness  of 
calf  that  characterise  the  horsey  man — 
and  an  Irish  dealer,  with  a  caubeen  on  his 
head  and  a  rug  wrapped  round  his 
shoulders  after  the  fashion  of  a  mantle, 
rubs  against  a  burly  Yorkshireman  a  head 
taller  and  several  pairs  of  shoulders  broader 
than  any  of  the  rest. 

The  strangest  element  in  the  crowd 
is  the  gipsy ;  and  several  of  the  tribe  can 
be  picked  out  hanging  together  in  groups, 
and  talking  confidentially  in  their  strange 
patois.  Petulengro  is  here  to-day,  and 
Tawno  Chickno,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
whom  George  Borrow  has  made  familiar 
to  us — brown,  and  lithe,  and  slender,  with 
their  yellow,  oriental  eyes  and  a  touch  of 
oriental  maenificance  in  their  crimson-and- 
orange  bandannas,  knotted  carelessly  round 
their  throats.  Elsewhere  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  the  father  of  horse-dealers,  the 
old  Adam  of  the  fraternity,  was  probably  a 
Spaniard;  but  here  it  may  be  surmised 
that  he  probably  had  a  dash  of  gipsy  blood 
in  his  veins.  A  kind  of  freshness  seems  to 
come  over  the  scene,  attendant  on  the 
gipsies ;  a  feeling  of  breezy  commons  and 
country  lanes,  and  the  blue  smoke  rising 
from  the  group  of  lowly  tents ;  a  feeling 
enhanced  by  the  smell  of  hay  and  the 
sight  of  a  knowing  little  fox-terrier,  com- 
fortably ensconced  on  a  truss  of  the  same, 
while  a  couple  of  tired  countrymen,  who 
have  brought  up  horses,  no  doubt,  from 
distant  parts,  are  stretched  restfnlly  by  his 
side. 

There  are  well-to-do  men  among  the 
gipsies,  with  gold  ear-rings  and  finger-rings, 
and  the  air  of  having  a  bag  of  golden 
sovereigns  somewhere  handy,  but  there  are 
others  who  have  hardly  a  shirt  to  their 
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backs;  but  they  all  chat  affably  together, 
as  if  mere  class  distinctions  were  nn&nown 
among  the  brotherhood  of  the  Bommany 
chals. 

More  familiar  is  the  eyeryday  type  of  the 
London  dealers,  smart,  dapper  fellows, 
with  lightly  curled  whiskers,  and  garments 
of  fashionable  cut,  and  fitting  tight  as  any 
glove,  with  coachmen,  and  grooms,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  jobmasters,  cabmen,  and 
omnibus  proprietors. 

"  Not  many  left  of  'em  now,  you  say, 
perhaps,"  suggests  a  genial  horsekeeper, 
who  hss  something  to  say  to  everybody. 
**  The  company  has  swallowed  'em  all  up, 
mostly.  But  there's  an  old  gent  now,  one 
of  the  old  sort,  owns  his  'busses,  and  his 
cabs,  and  his  'osses,  and  yet  with  no  more 
pride  about  him  than  there  is  in  you  or  me. 
Pride  1  why,  bless  your  hearty  he's  that 
humble-minded  that  he's  been  known  to 
hail  a  opposition  'bus  rather  than  ride  in 
one  of  his  own  vehicles.  Ah,  you  don't 
often  meet  a  man  like  that" 

But  the  auctioneer  has  appeared  in  his 
rostrum  in  the  upper  comer  of  the  hall, 
and  the  crowd  sways  back  as  with  a  shrill, 
strident  cry,  the  white-coated  stableman 
brines  his  horse  up  with  a  flourish  that  is 
decidedly  artistic.  It  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts  indeed,  that  of  showing  a  horse 
advantageously,  while  you  would  hardly 
think  the  dejected,  patient-looking  animal 
you  saw  a  moment  ago  could  be  the  frisky, 
curvetting  animal  which  arches  its  neck 
and  waltzes  along  with  so  much  spirit 
Another  turn,  and,  with  another  wild  cry, 
the  attendant  dashes  down  the  course  with 
his  horse,  and  back  again,  when  the  animal's 
head  is  secured  tighuy  in  close  proximity 
to  the  auctioneeriB  desk.  Bang  goes  the 
hammer,  a  sound  which  makes  all  the  horses 
wince,  while  some  jump  almost  out  of 
their  skins,  and  away  goes  the  subject  in 
hand,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  lot  in 
rapid  succession. 

Our  auctioneer  does  not  treat  us  with 
the  affable  urbanity  of  Mr.  Tattersall.  He 
rather  rebukes  us,  and  suggests  that  we  are 
a  pretty  lot  of  fellows  not  to  know  our 
own  minds,  and  that  he  can't  waste  his 
time  over  us ;  but  we  take  it  all  in  good 
part^  and  we  feel  the  horses'  legs,  and  look 
into  their  mouths,  and  watch  them  intently 
as  they  canter  down  the  coursa  And  on  the 
whole  we  bid  pretty  briskly.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, whose  limit  is  four  pounds,  makes 
an  offer  of  three-ten,  but  is  snuffed  out  by 
the  auctioneer  with  fifteen  pounds,  who 
next  knocks  him  down  for  seventeen-ten — 


the  horse,  that  is,  and  not  the  old  gentle- 
man— ^with  lightning-like  rapidity. 
It  is  necessary  to  get  over  the  groond 

n'  Uy,  for  there  are  more  than  two  hon- 
lots  to  be  sold.  And  in  about  five 
minutes  a  man  might  become  the  poaseasor 
of  a  pair  of  match^iorses,  a  circular-fronted 
brougham,  the  harness  belonging  to  the 
pair,  might  settle  his  account^  and  dme 
away  in  his  own  carriage,  engaging  a  coach- 
man upon  the  spot — ^sU  like  the  genial  old 
fairy  in  Cinderella — and  all  within  the 
compass  of  two  fieurea,  say  for  ninety-nine 
pounds  nineteen  (millings. 

All  kinds  of  horses,  to  suit  every  man's 
purse,  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  i 
lot  of  cast  Grovemment  horses ;  the  surplos 
stock  of  London  jobmasters;  horses  im- 
ported from  Ireland,  from  Belgium ;  hones 
the  property  of  a  genUeman,  quiet  to  ride 
and  drive ;  horses  that  have  lleen  hunted, 
are  quiet  in  harness,  and  will  carry  a  lady. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  horses  paaa  in 
quick  review  under  the  auctioneer's  deak 

Then   there    are    carriages.      William, 
with  forty  pounds  in  his  p<Kket^  may  walk 
into  Aldndge's  an  idle  maa  He  maydrire 
out  in  half  an  hour  his  own  horse  in  lua 
own  cab,  and,  assuming  him  to  have  his 
license  all  read j,  may  hail  a  fare  on  the 
spot,  and  earn  his  first  half-crown  before  the 
day  is  an  hour  older.    Or  one  could  bay  a 
chariot — a  real,  aristocratic,  old-fashioned 
chariot,  swinging  on  stout  leather  straps 
from  a  strong  and  massive  framework.  The 
original  archaic  notion  of  a  carriage  this^ 
such  as  was  first  started  about  the  reiga  of 
Elizabeth,  with  an  arrangement  of  levers 
and  cogged  wheels  to  tighten  up  the  straps; 
such  coaches  as  lurched  through  the  muddj 
tracks  of  olden  times,  with  stout  footmen 
hanging  on  behind  armed  with  long  poles 
to  prise  the  wheels  out  of  the  mud — the 
oriein  of  the  curious  poles  that  footmen 
stiu  carry  sometimes  on  state  occasions.  A 
chariot,  too,  with  an  emblazoned  hammer- 
doth,  but  a  step  removed  from  the  tool- 
box cover  on  which  the  coachman  sat,  bat 
all  so  wonderfully  well  preserved;  with 
the  old-fashioned  drab  linings,  pockets,  and 
tassels,  and  arm-rests  all  complete;  that  it 
reminds  one  of  a  hoarded  guinea  still  bright 
and  sharp-cut  after  all  the  years  that  hate 
passed  since  it  was  coined.      Bat  to  ho^ 
a  chariot,  to  keep  it  aU  fresh  in  paint  and 
blazonry,  and  then  to  send  it  to  be  sold  at 
Aldridge's  1    Now,  if  Mr.  Freeman — ec* 
the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  bc^ 
the  worthy  proprietor  of  Aldridge's — woolo 
tell  us  the  history  of  that  chariot  it  woal^ 
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be  worth  whQe  to  wait  till  it  ib  sold — ^it  is 
No.  196x  on  the  list,  and  won't  be  reached 
JQst  yet. 

Bat  our  auctioneer  has  not  time  for 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  will  dispose  of 
oar  famous  chariot  in  half-a-dozen  words. 
"  Capital  chariot^  old-fashioned  but  good, 
best  maker.     What  for  the  chariot  1 " 

And  if  we  had  six  long-tailed  horses  to 
draw  it,  a  coachman  in  a  cabbage  wig,  and 
two  tall  footmen  in  crimson  plush,  with 
pink  silk  stockings,  that  chariot  should  be 
ours,  and  we  would  leave  St.  Martin's  Lane 
in  the  lurch  and  drive  away  to  fairylancL 

GROWING  OLD. 

Growing  old !    The  pulaea*  measure 

Keepe  its  even  tenour  still ; 
Eye  and  hand  nor  fail  nor  falter, 

And  the  brain  obeys  the  will ; 
Only  by  the  whitening  tresses, 

Ajid  the  deepening  wrinkles  told, 
Youth  has  passed  away  like  vapour ; 

Prime  is  gone,  and  I  grow  old. 

Laughter  hushes  at  my  presence, 

Gav  young  voices  whisper  lower. 
If  I  dare  to  linger  by  it, 

All  the  stream  of  life  runs  slower. 
Though  I  love  the  mirth  of  children. 

Though  I  prize  youth's  virgin  gold, 
What  have  I  to  do  with  either  ? 

Time  is  telling — I  grow  old. 

Not  so  dread  the  gloomy  river 

That  I  shrank  from  so  of  yore ; 
All  mv  first  of  love  and  friendship 

Gatner  on  the  farther  shore. 
Were  it  not  the  best  to  join  them 

Ere  I  feel  the  blood  run  cold  ? 
Ere  I  hear  it  said  too  harshly, 

"  Stand  back  from  us — you  are  old !  '* 

MAN-EATING   AND    MAN- 
SAOfilFICING. 

Our  European  nineteenth  century 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  certainly 
not  that  of  all  the  world,  past  or  present 
For  instiuce,  man  eats  and  has  eaten 
man,  not  only  without  any  conscience 
of  wrong,  but  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
forming a  solemn  duty,  a  religious  rite. 
And  in  some  nations  this  taste  is  so  in- 
gained  that  no  amount  of  teaching  seems 
ible  to  get  rid  of  it  A  man-eating  man 
IS  as  incurable  as  a  man-eating  tiger. 
Whsit  a  typical  story  is  that  of  the  Tupin- 
imba  woman,  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits  of 
Paraguay,  of  whom,  when  she  lay  a  dying, 
ler  confessor  asked:  "Now  what  would 
^oa  fancy — some  fresh  oranges,  or  half  a 
ihicken,  or  a  slice  of  white  bread  such  as 
he  nobles  eatt"  She  was  a  great  pet 
i  the  good  father;  she  had  been  so 
locile,  such  a  model  Christian.  They  had 
ad  her  ever  since  she  was  a  child,  and  her 


conduct  had  always  been  edifying.  "  No," 
said  she  slowly,  as  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  wars  between  her  tribe  and  its 
neighbours,  and  the  feasts  that  had  fol- 
lowed a  successful  raid.  "No;  I'm  not 
long  for  this  world,  and  if  there's  anything 
I  could  eat)  it  is  the  pickings  off  the  head 
of  a  young  Tupia  boy."  In  face  of  the 
after-world  the  old  propensity  came  out 
strong  as  death.  Palsaoiithic  man  used 
to  eat  his  brethren;  and  so  used  his 
comparatively  highly -civilised  successor 
(we  must  not  say  descendant)  of  the 
new  stone  age.  In  Italy,  in  the  dried-up 
lakes  (terra-mares),  which  contain  remains 
of  the  old  stone  age,  one  finds  human 
bones  not  gnawed  only,  but  broken 
for  the  sake  of  the  marrow — treated 
just  like  the  beasts'  bones  among  which 
they  lie.  In  France  it  is  the  same; 
experts  say  they  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  marks  of  a  rat's  or  tiger's  tooth 
and  of  that  of  a  man,  and  no  animal  has 
ever  got  so  far  as  breaking  the  bones  that 
it  mumbles.  In  our  British  barrows  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  remains,  that,  when  a  chief  was 
buried,  not  only  were  his  slaves  killed  and 
buried  with  him,  but  that  their  bodies  first 
famished  out  the  funeral  feast.  The  hor- 
rible old  Hellenic  myths,  such  as  Tantalus 
cooking  his  son    Pelops  as  a  meal    for 

fods,  and  Atreus  dishing  up  his  brother 
'hyestes's  children,  and  asking  him  to  dine 
off  them,  are  survivals  of  a  time  when  the 
man-cooking  oven  was  as  much  an  institu- 
tion in  Greece  as  it  was  the  other  day  in 
New  Zealand  or  in  FijL  Dog  does  not  eat 
dog;  very  few  animals  will  devour  their 
own  kind.  tmle«.,  like  sows  or  rabbits,  they 
do  it  under  the  influence  of  terror;  but 
man  in  this,  as  in  some  other  matters  of 
conduct,  soon  got  below  the  brutes,  even  if 
he  was  not  a  cannibal  at  the  outset. 

Two  distinct  reasons  led  to  the  horrible 
custom.  In  some  cases  it  began  in  time  of 
famine,  and  those  who  adopted  it  had  not 
strength  afterwards  to  shake  it  off.  In  a  far 
larger  number  of  cases  it  was  connected 
with  relirion.  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  old  Indian  woman,  there  has  been  a 
terrible  persistenca  What  nation  has  made 
its  fondness  for  autos  da  f6  proverbial? 
People  have  been  burnt  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Love  in  England,  in  France,  in 
Germany;  but  always  the  sacrifice  has 
been  an  outrage  on  public  feeling.  The 
crowd  has  gathered,  but  it  has  looked  on 
with  horror  at  what  almost  everyone  felt 
to  be  a  sickening  sight.     In  Spain  the 
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crowd  at  an  auto  da  fiS  was  a  sreat  deal 
more  jubilant  than  that  at  a  boll-fight 
There  was  the  same  excitement,  and,  to 
boot)  the  consciousness  that  a  good  work 
and  accentable  to  the  Most  High  was  being 
done.  Now  in  the  old  world  it  was  the 
people  of  Canaanite  race,  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians,  who  were  most  given  to 
human  sacrifices ;  and  in  Spain  there  is  a 
strong  dash  of  Punic  blood.  Roman  history 
tells  how  doggedly  the  Carthaginians 
struggled  against  the  Soman  power  in  the 
land  where  they  had  built  a  new  Carthage. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  hideous 
auto  da  f6  was  another  form  of  the  old 
offerings  to  Baal  and  Melkarth. 

St  Jerome  hated  the  Scoti;  such  of 
their  derpy  as  he  had  met  were 
heretics  who  dared  to  deny  Originid 
Sin.  He  speaks  of  Pelagius,  the  arch- 
heretic,  as  ''bemuddled  with  his  Scotic 
porridge'';  but  he  may  be  ri^t  in  saying 
that  the  Attacotti,  a  Scotic  tnbe— some  of 
whom  he  came  across  in  Gaul — were 
cannibals.  If  so,  famine  had  doubtless 
originally  led  to  what  by-and-by  became 
an  institution.  We  have  all  lately  seen 
how  readily  shipwrecked  sailors  give  in  to 
cannibalism.  Many  a  whaler  in  the  days 
before  steam  could  tell  a  tale  of  the  same 
sort,  which  never  got  into  the  newspapers. 
One  of  the  causes  assigned  for  canni- 
balism among  the  otherwise  gentle 
islanders  of  the  South  Seas  is  the  absence 
of  animal  food ;  another  is  the  privations 
of  crews  whose  canoes  were  carried  out  of 
their  course  by  currents.  They  would  be 
as  little  able  to  resist  the  pansn  of  hunger 
as  the  sailors  on  board  the  Mignonette's 
boat 

One  rememberswhat  Josephus  says  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem;  and  in  France  human 
flesh  was  actually  sold  in  the  markets 
in  the  year  of  grace  1000-1001.  At  that 
time  there  was  in  France  the  cruellest 
famine  that  ever  desolated  the  country. 
The  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  "  was  come,  sa.*d 
the  clergy;  the  Thousand  Years  were  ended, 
and  this  dispensation  was  over.  The  people 
believed  and  acted  on  their  belief,  unlike 
a  celebrated  modem  Scotch  writer  on 
prophecy,  who,  just  after  he  had  foretold 
the  speedy  end  of  the  world,  bought  a  long 
lease  of  some  improving  property.  The 
French  did  not  even  till  their  land.  "  What 
is  the  use,"  they  asked,  '<  when  the  fashion 
of  this  world  is  to  pass  away  1 "  And  so, 
as  there  were  no  crops,  there  was  no  food. 
The  wolves  came  round,  killing  hundreds 
who  were  too  weakened  to  resist  them. 


Tropes  has  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
havmg  opened  a  human  shambles;  mother 
places  it  was  done  on  the  sly,  those  who 
were  caught  doing  it  openly  being  bmned 
alive. 

In  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  good  deal  of 
human  flesh  is  eaten,  because  there  is  so 
little  else  to  eat  The  climate  is  perhaps 
the  very  worst  in  the  world;  there 
are  few  birds,  and  no  quadrupeds  except 
foxes,  and  bats,  and  a  few  small  rodents. 
Fishing  somethnes  fails  in  winter,  and 
then  it  becomes  a  question :  **  Shall  we 
eat  the  dogs  or  the  old  women  1"  The 
dogs  are  good  for  catching  otters ;  the  old 
women  are  good  for  nowing.  It  seems 
cruel  to  hang  them  up  by  the  heels  over 
a  fire  of  greenwood  till  they  are  suffocaUd, 
and  then  to  tear  them  in  pieces  and  devour 
tiiem;  but  it  would  be  almost  as  cruel  to  let 
them  drop  behind  and  die  by  the  road,  as 
more  civilised  tribes  do  with  tiieir  aged  and 
infirm.  At  anv  rate,  Uie  Fuegians  have  no 
compunction  about  doing  it  A  young  man 
was  telling  the  crew  of  the  Challenger  how 
his  ffrandmother  came  to  her  death,  and  I 
was  laughing  as  he  imitated  her  twistings  | 
and  tumines  in  her  agon^.  Tbat  anyone  j 
should  be  disgusted  at  his  story  he  conld  , 
not  understand.  "  I  am  telling  Uie  truth,"  ^ 
he  said,  for  he  thought  his  hearers  were  i 
questioning  his  veracity;  their  shrinking 
from  the  horror  of  his  sttory  never  occurred 
to  him.  I 

Eating  parents  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Fuegians;  it  is  an  old  and  widespread 
custom.  Herodotus,  whose  tratUEohieffi, 
they  tell  us,  is  being  mora  and  more 
established  by  eveiy  modem  disoovery, 
says  of  the  Issedones,  a  Scythian  tribe: 
"  When  an  old  man  is  on  the  point  of 
death  his  relations  hurry  up  their  cattle, 
kill  them,  and  cut  them  up  in  bits  along 
with  die  corpse  of  the  dead  man^  when: 
they  first  solemnly  strangle.  The  mixed 
meat  is  eaten  at  the  funeral-feasts  Even 
child  is  bound  to  partake  of  it"  Va 
Massagetae,  another  Scythian  tribe,  had, 
we  are  told,  the  same  custom  ;  and  Str&bc 
lays  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Irish,  wb^ 
of  course,  deny  it  as  strenuously  as  tbe 
Welsh  deny  Csssar's  charges  against  the 
old  Britons.  "  He  only  wanted,  they  b^J* 
'*  to  set  the  Boman  cockneys  gaping.  There 
:«  ««  much  truth  in  his  tales   of  British 
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apiece,  and  of  huge  wicker  idols  foil  c> 
human  beings  burned  in  honour  of  thd' 
gods,  as  in  his  travellers'  tales  about  elb 
with  no  joints  in  their  legs,  that  caai^" 
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get  up,  poor  beasts,  when  once  they  have 
lain  down."  It  may  be  that  Strabo — ^who 
knows ) — is  really  more  deserving  of  credit 
than  Cassar. 

I  do  not  remember  any  modern 
nation  that  is  accosed  of  pappophagy — 
La,  killing  grandfathers  for  the  sake  of 
eating  them;  but  the  Acumas,  on  the 
Amazons,  and  also  some  hill-tribes  in  India, 
are  said  to  eat  with  solemn  rites  the  parents 
whom  death  has  taken  from  them  From 
the  eating  under  pressure  of  want,  to  the 
sacrificing  to  get  free  from  famine^  is  an 
easy  step.  When  hungry,  the  savage, 
whose  views  of  God  are  always  distorted 
enough,  would  be  sure  to  have  them  still 
more  distorted.  "Eating,"  he  would  argue, 
"only  satisfies  the  pressing  need.  To- 
morrow we  are  as  badly  off  agaia  How 
if,  by  solemnly  eating  once  for  all,  and 
offering  the  rain-god  a  share,  we  could 
cause  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  grow  once 
moret"  Bead  Tennyson's  Victim,  the 
actors  in  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  mere 
savages : 

So  thick  thoy  died,  the  people  cried : 
"  The  gods  are  moved  against  the  land. 
Help  MB  from  famine,  and  plague,  and  strife. 
What  would  you  have  of  us?    Human  life  ? 
Were  it  our  nearest,  were  it  our  dearest — 
Answer,  oh,  answer ! — we  give  you  his  life." 

...... 

The  land  is  sick,  the  people  diseased, 
And  blight  or  famine  on  all  tlie  lea. 
The  holy  gods  they  must  be  appeased. 

Just  as  the  eatinff  of  parents  out  of 
piety  was  a  second  thought,  a  hypocritical 
way  of  accounting  to  themselves  for  what 
men  began  to  think  was  not  a  yery  credit- 
able proceeding,  so  the  custom  of  human 
sacrifices,  beginning  in  a  famine-time  as  an 
experiment  to  see  if  the  god  was  hungry 
and   would   condescend  to  let  his   wor- 
shippers have  food  as  soon   as  his  own 
appetite  should  be  satisfied,  was  continued 
and  extended  to  other  things  when  by  some 
chance  it  had  happened  that  the  killing 
blight  disappeared,  or  the  welcome  shower 
came  in  answer  to  the  human  victim.     "  It 
is  clear  the  god  likes  blood.    He  gave  us 
plenty  of  food  in  return  for  it    Gk>  to,  let 
118  slay  a  man  now  that  this  enemy  is 
threatening  us ;  then  will  the  god  surely 
fight  on  our  side/'    Anomalous  man-eating 
has  gone  on  at  all  times;    a  depraved 
taste  goes  bach  to  forms  of  foulness  of 
which  the  world  at  large  has  got  rid.    Not 
long  ago  there  was  a  case  in  the  papers  of 
a  savage  in  mid-France  who  used  to  entice 
young  people  into  the  forest,  and  kQl  them 
with  a  view  to  a  succession  of  horrible 
meals.     The    mediaeval    legends   of    the 


were-wolf  point  to  the  same  practice. 
The  ogre  may  be  the  distorted  memory 
of  a  prehistoric  liian-eater,  though  he 
is  probably  the  ougre,  vgar,  vngar;  the 
Huns,  like  other  dreaded  conquerors, 
having  had  to  bear  the  imputation  of  can- 
nibalism. At  the  depraved  court  of  Corn- 
modus,  the  most  irredeemably  bad,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  bad  Boman  Emperors,  we 
are  told  that  choice  morsels  of  man  and 
woman  used  to  be  eaten,  not  second-hand, 
as  when  lampreys  in  a  pond  were  fattened 
on  slaves,  but  cut  right  off  the  human 
carcase. 

Bichard  the  First's  legendary  cannibaUsm 
was  involuntary.  Becovering  from  a  fever 
while  engaged  m  the  siege  of  Acre,  he  felt 
an  uncontrollable  longing  for  pork;,  but 
no  pork  could  be  got  in  that  country,  where 
the  pi^  is  accounted  unclean.  What  was 
to  be  done  1  The  leeches  said  the  king's 
life  was  in  peril  unless  his  royal  will  was 
satisfied,  so  the  cooks  undertook  to  dress 
the  head  of  a  Saracen,  spicing  it  up  so 
daintily  that  Bichard  ate  of  it  with  great 
gusto.    As  the  ballad-chronicle  has  it : 

King  Kichard  shall  warrant 
There  is  no  flesh  so  nourrissant 
Unto  an  Englishman, 
Partridge,  plover,  heron^  ne  swan, 
Cow  ne  ox,  shepe  ne  swine, 
As  the  hede  of  a  Sarrazine. 

So  much  for  hungw  as  a  cause  of  can- 
nibalism. From  motives  of  religion,  man 
in  Western  Europe  went  on  eating  his 
fellow-man  till  Gwlemagne's  time.  His 
edicts  are  directed  against  this  practice 
as  well  as  against  eating  horseflesh,  which 
was  also  a  religious  act,  the  horse  being 
sacrificed  to  0dm  as  the  man  was  to  the 
weird  gods  of  the  nether  world,  or,  perhaps, 
to  Hertha,  the  strange  yearly  sacrifice  to 
whom  in  the  Isle  of  Bugen  was,  Tacitus 
tells  us,  marked  by  the  drowning  in  her 
sacred  lake  of  a  number  of  human  victims. 
The  same  drownings  went  on  in  the  old  old 
time  in  the  Tiber;  but  before  the  growth  of 
that  Bome  which  our  boohs  tell  us  about, 
these  victims  had  been  replaced  by  images 
made  of  wicker-work.  Still,  in  times  of 
national  danger,  the  Bomans,  though  they 
more  than  once  forced:  the  Carthaginians 
to  promise  to  abstain  from  human  sacri- 
fices, themselves  gave  way  to  them.  When 
Hannibal  was  thundering  at  their  gates, 
they  buried  alive  in  the  forum  a  Greek 
man  and  woman,  and  a  Gallic  man  and 
woman.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
in  Japan,  the  same  mitigation  of  primitive 
custom  had  come  about  Of  old,  when 
a  Mikado  died,  human  victims  were  slain. 
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though  not  on  such  an  eztensiye  scale  as  in 
Dahomey.  Some  centimes  before  we  broke 
into  Japan,  the  slaying  of  men  and  women 
had  been  compounded  for  by  the  burying 
of  a  number  of  life-size  images. 

I  hinted  that  the  notion  about  eating 
one's  parent  beine  an  honourable  custom 
arose  at  first  out  of  an  ingenious  fiction ;  so 
did  the  idea,  very  widely  spread  in  the  South 
Seas,  that  by  eating  a  hero  you  became 
inspired  with  his  heroic  qualitiea  There 
is  something  almost  sacramental  in  this 
way  of  disposing  of  a  great  man;  when 
once  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that 
the  Rods  are  fond  of  numan  flesh  and 
blood,  you,  by  sharing  in  the  same,  are 
putting  in  your  daim  to  be  godlik& 

Man-eating  was  probably  uniyersal  in  the 
Pacific  archipelagos.  It  may  have  been 
learned,  as  I  pointed  out,  during  the  long 
canoe  voyages;  but  it  exists  among  the 
Dyaks,  who  have  not  that  excuse.  Their 
head-hunters  are  by  no  means  always  con- 
tent with  carrying  away  all  the  heads  they 
can  cut  off  in  a  neighbouring  village ;  they 
often  celebrate  their  success  (says  Carl  Bock) 
by  feasting  on  the  decapitated  bodies,  pre- 
luding the  feast  with  a  dance,  in  which 
everyone  wears  a  wooden  mask,  shaped 
like  a  crocodile's  head.  Here  is  religion. 
The  crocodile,  the  strong  creature  who 
carries  down  the  victim  as  swiftly  as 
sudden  death,  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
god,  and  his  worshippers  put  on  his  like- 
ness when,  by  eating  man%  flesh,  they  are 
about  to  show  they  are  of  like  nature  with 
him. 

The  French  accuse  the  Black  Flags 
of  eating  their  prisoners,  but  they  them- 
selves have  shown  such  brutality  in  this 
Tonquin  war,  that  possibly  they  may  be 
trjing  to  palliate  their  own  conduct  by 
wrongly  accusing  their  enemies.  It  is  hard 
to  befieve  in  the  cannibalism  of  such  gentle 
creatures  as  the  Tahitians,  but  the  first 
of  Queen  Pomare's  hereditary  names, 
Aimara,  is  clearly  a  survival  It  means, 
"  I  eat  the  eye,"  and  points  to  a  day  when 
the  royal  ancestor  of  the  elegant  lady  who 
so  charmed  Captain  Cook  and  Dr.  Soknder 
used  to  reserve  to  him  or  herself  that  part 
of  the  victim. 

The  ELhonds,  and  most  other  hill- 
tribes  of  India,  have  long  freed  them- 
selves from  cannibalism,  which,  by  the 
way,  during  the  most  wasting  famines,  has 
never  been  charged  against  the  mild 
Hindoa  But  the  Khonds  had — and  where 
they  can  escape  the  eye  of  the  English 
collector  still  have—their  meria,  a  human 


victim,  ffenerally  stolen  or  bought  firom 
the  people  of  the  plains,  and  fattened  up, 
often  for  years,  till  the  earth  goddess  should 
claim  a  victim.    Then,  amid  the  din  of 
tom-toms  and  big  horns,  and  the  howl- 
ing of  a  frenzied  crowd,  tiie  poor  creature 
was  cut  to  pieces  alive,  and  each  head  of  s 
family  hastily  secured  his  morsel,  carried  it 
bleeding  round  his  littie  ^tch  of  land,  and 
then  reverentiy  buried  it  in  the  middle. 
Though  the  fl^-hating  Hindoo  does  not 
eat  his  fellow-creatures,  he  has  no  objection 
to  wall  one  of  them  up  in  a  fortress  which  he 
wants  to  make  impregnable.    A  young 
maid  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  for  the 
purpose.   Bhurtpore  and  other  strongholds 
are  said  to  have  had  their  foundations  Isid  in 
this  way.    The  custom  has  spread  in  both 
directions.    It  is  found  in  Eastern  Europe; 
what  is  that  church  on  the  Drave,  the 
legend  of  which  says  its  tower  could  no- 
how be  raised ;  each  day's  work  crumbled  I 
down  durinff  tiie  night ;  so  the  architect,  I 
enticing  his  bride  to  fook  at  what  wms  being  I 
done,  pushed  her  in,  walled  her  up,  and  [ 
then  finished  his  budding  without  nuther  I 
hindrance  1  It  is  found  in  China,  and,  above 
all,  in  Burmah,  where  they  say  that  when 
Amarapoora,  the  old  capital,  dishonoured 
by  the  presence  of  strangers  who  came  to  en- 
force the  treaty  that  took  away  Rangoon  and 
all  the  Burmese  seacoast,  was  abandoned, 
and  Mandalay  was  made  the  capital,  fifty- 
two  people  were  buried  alive  under   the 
difierent  gates  of  the  new  ci^,  with  the 
view  of  making  them  safe  against  attadL^ 
If  human  sacrifices  were  celebrated  at 
Carthage  with  a  pomp  almost  equal  to  that 
which  horrified  the  opaniards  in  Mexico, 
man-eating  of  the  grossest  kind  is  found 
more  or  less  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the 
other.   One  remembers  how  Stanley,  goisg 
up  the  Livingstone    river,  was    met   bj 
the  cry :  "  Meat,  meat  1" — the  said  meat 
being  man's  flesh,  as  the  skulls  suid  thigh- 
bones showed.    Here  there  was   not  tiie 
excuse  of  scarcity,  for  the  land  was  fall  oi 
rich   pastures    abounding   in  cattle.     Ic 
Eaffirland  and  farther  south  are  caves  fc£ 
of  human  bones,  the  smoke  on   the  roof 
showing  that  they  have  been  dwelt  in  since 
man  knew  the  use  of  fire.    Were   it  nc: 
that  these  bones  are  split  for  the  sake  c: 
the  marrow,  just  as  in  the  French  bos^ 
caves  and   in  the   Scandinavian    hitches- 

•  The  temple  which  each  kinfc  of  the  Acbact-''" 
bailds  in  honour  of  his  predecessor  is  of  c2»y  znis- 
with  human  blood.  Here,  and  in  Daliurucy.  *- 
"  ereat  customs  "  rival  the  Spanish  talca  »bi*:i  '>-* 
Mexican  sacrifices.  Human  pity  seems  aibsolct'' 
non-existent  in  either  people. 
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middens,  we  might  fancy  that  the  remains 
were  those  of  unhappy  refagees  smoked  to 
death  by  their  relentless  enemies,  after  the 
plan  adopted  by  Peliissier  in  Algiers,  and 
by  oar  Natal  colonists  in  the  war  with 
I^Dgalibalele,  and  by  the  Boers,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  whenever  one  of  their  ''com- 
mandos" oyertook  a  tribe  that  had  hidden 
in  the  rocks. 

Bat  Mexico  was,  beyond  all  others,  the 
land  of  haman  sacrifices.     No  doubt  the 
Spaniards  exaggerated ;  Bishop  Les  Casas 
says  that   they  did.     They  wanted  an 
excase  for   destroying  the  whole  native 
society,  and  making  the  people  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.    But,    all 
allowance  made,  too  much  remains  indis- 
patably  true.    Every  god  and  goddess  had 
a  festival  of  blood,  at  which  the  agonies 
of  the  victims  were  gloated  over  by  vast 
crowds.    The  heart   was    torn   out  and 
offered  to  the  deity,  the   face  of  whose 
idol  was  smeared  with  the  warm  blood. 
The  Spanish  eye-witnesses  describe   the 
scene :  *'  They  sliced  open  the  poor  wretches 
as  one  slices  a  melon,"  with  the  macuahuitl 
— a  two-handed  wooden  sword  with  sharp 
bits  of  obsidian  set  in  the  blade.  The  priests 
and  the  kmg  had  their  special  portions. 
If  the  victim  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war  (of 
war  constantly  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
getting  victims),  but  a  young  Aztec  volun- 
tarily offered,  the  parents  received  by  way 
of  recompense  their  dainty  morsel;    the 
rest  was  divided  amongst  the  crowd  of 
worshippers.  When  a  prisoner  of  rank  and 
renown  for  bravery  was  sacrificed,  with  a 
grim  courtesy  certEdn  parts  were  sent  to 
his  relations,  who  acknowledged  the  gifts 
by  return  presents  of  fine  feathers  or  gold 
ornaments.    The  most  revolting  of  many 
revolting  incidents  in  these  ceremonies  was 
bhat,  at  some  feasts,  chosen  victims  were 
layed,  and  the  skin  worn  by  the  priests, 
ivhOy  thus  clad,  says  Sahagan,  went  round, 
Maiming    offerings,  which   no  one  dared 
-ef  use.    For  these  feasts  there  was  the  most 
olemn    preparation ;    the   priests    fasted 
igoroualy  for  sixty  or  eighty  days,  men 
nd  women  lived  strictly  apart  for  the  same 
ime,  bleeding  themselves  occasionally  in 
onoar  of  the  god,  and  abstaining  from 
he  baths  which  formed  such  an  important 
^ein  in  their  lives.    The  number  of  the 
ictims  must  have  told  on  the  population 
C   the   country.    Under  Montezuma,  one 
ioasand  two  hundred  were  sacrificed  on 
le  "  stone  of  destiny,''  brought  from  the 
lascalan  mountains,  and  set  up  as  an 
tar.      Father  Daran  is  very  exact  as  to 


the  number  killed  by  Montezuma's  prede- 
cessor when  he  inaugurated,  in  1487,  the 
geat  temple  of  the  war  god,  Huitzilopochtli 
e  fixes  it  at  sixty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-four.  Other  travellers  say 
about  sixty  thousand,  the  number  of  those 
who  shared  in  the  horrible  feast  being  six 
millions.  At  the  feast  of  the  fire-god, 
XuihtecuUi,  the  priest  carried  the  victims 
to  the  top  of  the  teocalli,  and  flung  them 
down  into  a  furnace,  the  crowd,  like 
Spaniards  at  an  auto,  or  Carthaginians 
when  the  children  were  flung  into  the  red- 
hot  arms  of  Moloch,  watching  their  agonies 
with  pious  edification.  A  great  sacrificial 
feast  was  goine:  on  where  now  stands  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  moment  when, 
in  1518,  Juan  de  Grijalva  landed,  and 
struck  the  knell  of  the  loathsome  worship. 
Writers  of  Mexican  blood  have  sought  to 
excuse  their  ancestors  because  of  the  lack 
of  domestic  animals.  But  the  woods 
were  ftOl  of  game,  and,  like  the  Chinese 
of  to-day,  the  Mexicans  fattened  for 
food  dogs  of  a  peculiar  breed.  That 
bad  priest,  Juan  de  Zamaraga,  first  Bishop 
of  Mexico,  doubtless  exagfl;erated  when  he 
estimated  the  regular  yearly  tale  of  victims 
at  twenty  thousand ;  good  Bishop  Les 
Casas  contradicts  him  point-blank;  but 
Dr.  Hamy's  paper  (read  before  the  Paris 
Anthropological  Society)  based  on  anti- 
quities preserved  in  the  Madrid  Trocadero 
Museum,  and  on  the  Coleccion  de  Docu- 
mentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico,  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  When  Andres  de  Tupia  and  his 
comrade,  Gonzalo  de  Umbria,  tell  of  a  huge 
tower,  built  of  horizontal  beams  two  feet 
apart^  the  interspace  being  filled  with 
lime,  in  which  were  set  rows  of  heads  face 
outwards,  the  number  of  heads  ("  for  we 
counted  one  row,  and  then  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  rows  ")  being  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand,  one  feels  there 
was  great  exaggeration,  but  still  a  basis  of 
fact 

Human  heads  are  the  ornament  of 
African  villi^e-gates,  and  of  Borneo  houses, 
as  they  usea  to  be  of  New  Zealand  pahs. 
Hie  heads  that  grin  outside  our  churches 
have,  perhaps,  the  same  origin.  Classical 
Greece  and  Bome  rejected  them;  they 
came  to  us  from  Central  Asia,  where 
baskets  full  of  heads  were  — till  the 
Russians  came — a  usual  morning  present 
to  Khans  and  Emirs. 

The  custom,  too,  of  human  sacrifice 
has  been  spread  all  over  America. 
Dupratz  tells  how  it  was  practised  by 
the    Natchez,    at    the    death    of    their 
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chief,  whom  they  called  the  Great  San. 
They,  however,  only  killed  the  victims; 
the  Comanchea  ate  them  as  well.  The  first 
colonists  of  Texas  tell  of  human  flesh,  ready 
for  cooking,  found  in  camps,  oat  of  which 
the  Comanches  had  retreated.  In  Brazil 
there  are  still  at  least  six  cannibal  tribes, 
and  others  whose  custom  it  is  for  mothers  to 
eat  their  dead  children,  pounding  up  the 
bones  with  maize,  the  mourning  lasting  till 
the  last  vestige  is  consumed. 

The  Peravians,  who  may  have  got  their 
culture  from  China,  were  a  great  contrast  to 
the  Mexicans;  they  only  offered  now  and 
then  a  single  victim  to  the  sun,  and  never, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  devoured  the  sacrifice. 
They  had  got  rid  oi  the  habits  of  Uie 
earliest  Americans,  in  whose  kitchen- 
middens  in  the  north  (by  Lake  Monro,  in 
Florida,  and  on  the  coast  of  Maine^  and  in 
the  Brazilian  prehistoric  *' Samoaquis," 
Wyman,  and  Hardy,  and  other  archadolo- 
gists  have  found  the  same  sort  of  split  and 
gnawed  bones  as  are  found  in  European 
and  African  and  Siberian  caves.  Of  course 
one  makes  allowance  for  travellers'  tales, 
for  the  too-human  look  of  the  head 
bobbing  about  in  a  cauldron  of  Nicara- 
guan  monkey-soup  leading  the  disrasted 
stranger  to  put  aown  in  his  note-book: 
"I  sat  at  a  cannibal  feast;''  and  also 
for  archaeologists  mistakinu  for  the 
remnants  of  feasts  the  accumulated  bone- 
heaps  made  when  Lidian  tribes  reburied 
their  dead ;  for  race-hatred  laying  abomi- 
nable sins  to  the  charge  of  enemies — as  the 
old  accusation  of  kneading  their  paschal- 
bread  with  a  virgin's  bK>od  has  been 
brought  just  lately  against  the  Jews  in 
Hungary;  for  exceptional  ferocity — as 
when  Juvenal  records  that  in  the  riot 
between  Goptos  and  Tentyra,  a  Coptite, 
who  had  got  trampled  on,  was  torn  to 
pieces  and  eaten  raw  by  the  Tentyra 
people;  and  when  in  the  vaudoo  cere- 
monies among  West  Indian  negroes,  the 
chief  dancer,  wild  with  excitement,  points 
out  a  victim — ^usually  a  fowl  or  a  kid,  but 
sometimes  (as  was  proved  at  a  trial  in 
1864  at  Port  au  Prince,  when  eight  of  the 
sect  were  sentenced  to  death)  a  child — 
which  is  straightway  devoured.  But,  all 
allowance  made,  we  must  admit  that  man 
is  a  man-eatine  animal,  and  that  the  old 
custom — like  other  old  customs — dies  very 
hard.  It  is  dyin^,  often  with  the  dying 
out  of  those  addicted  to  it  Things  are 
betterinff;  the  African  man-hunts,  which 
so  vexed  Gordon's  righteous  soul,  are  bad 
enough ;  but  better  enslave  your  prisoner, 


and  send  him  northward  across  the  Soaduij 
or  pack  him  off  in  a  dhow  to  some  Aiabiin 
port,  than  sit  down  and  eat  him  in  honooi 
of  your  god. 

I  trust  our  modem  archsolo^piU  m 
right  in  taking  the  "rock  basins,  vith 
channels  to  let  out  the  blood,"  so  GommoEu 
in  the  granite  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and 
the  miOstone-grit  of  the  North  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire  moorlands,  to  be  merelj 
water-holes  caused  by  the  rain-drip^   Bat 
there  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  mas, 
why  they  diould  not  be  what  the  antiquariei 
(very  different  people  from  arch»olop^ 
fancied  them.     Our  burial-clubs  luea  to 
show,  till  due  precautions  were  taken,  that 
if   our    mothers  do  not  eat  their  dead 
children,  they  do  not  scruple  to  kill  &m. 
for  a  consideration.    Indeed,  I  should  not 
like  to  answer  for  English  people,  any 
more  than  for  any  other  people,  not  tuning 
cannibals  in  a  case  where  some  overmaster- 
ing superstition  gave  an  edge   to  actoal 
want 


A  WIRE  FRAME. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  L 

"The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
gang  aft  aglee."     Perfectly  true,  Eobert  || 
Bums ;  I  endorse  your  sentiment    How  i 
often  have  I  come  to  the  same  conda8io&  ; 
as  I  sat  by  my  lonely  fire  I     Here  am  I,  \ 
Jeremiah  Hawkins,  as  much  of  an  eeqoire  | 
as  most  of  those  so  called^  by  my  oim  ^ 
deliberate  choice  a  single  man,  and  renuus-  f 
ing  single  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoid-  i 
ing  the  cares  and  worries,  and,  above  all,  tlie 
endless  conmussions  that  make  the  lives  f 
of  married  men   a   weariness  to  tiiem; 
here  am  I,  persecuted,  imposed  on —is  I 
fact,  fairly  used  up — ^not  only  by  niece, 
cousins,  sisters-in-law,  and  other  relative^  ; 
but  actually,  also,  by  those  who  are  no 
blood  relations  at  all,  and   yet  act  as  it 
they  possessed  an  affinity  that,  after  all,  t*? ; 
my  mind,  is  a  very  doubtful  claim  on  one » 
services.    I  wonder,  now,  what  would  be 
an  actual  advantage  in  this  life.     I  used  te 
think  a  home  in  a  village  would  be  eoid^ 
thing  of  the  kind — away  from  the  hnny 
and  din  of  a  crowded  town  ;  bat^  as  tis^ 
goes  on,  we  find  out  our  own  mistakes,  sd 
this  has  been  one  of  mine.      I  have  litti 
in  a  village  now  for  some  years — a  pre^ 
little  village  in  a  picturesque  neighbor 
hood,  with  a  reputation  for   being  part: 
cularly  healthy,  and  it  seema  to  be  fic^ 
this  cause  that  there  is  for  ever  eomeos^ 
wanting  "  just  to  look  in  on  me  " — th«t  i 
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the  favourite  phrase,  and  it  means,  so  far 
j  as  I  know,  a  good  long  visitw  Some  of  my 
nieces  ''haye  outgrown  their  strength" 
(they  are  all  quite  too  tall);  Lily,  or 
Jeanie,  or  one  of  the  rest,  "is  so  pale 
and  washy;  a  little  while  in  your  splendid 
air  would  be  of  such  use  to  them ; "  or  Joe, 
or  Jem,  or  some  of  the  numerous  Jerrys — 
they  seem  all  to  have  called  their  boys 
after  me  —  ''have  been  cramming  for 
exammations,  and  they  do  so  require  a 
change."  This  is  the  way  they  go  on,  and 
I  shouldn't  mind  having  them  one  at  a 
time, only  that  I  feel  they  are  sdl  just  making* 
a  convenience  of  me.  I  say  one  at  a  time, 
because  my  second  brother's  wife,  Juliana, 
came  down  on  me  once  with  her  twin 
babies  and  nurse,  and  nearly  drove  me 
to  subside  into  lodeings,  and  leave  the 
house  to  them  until  tneyhad  done  with  it 
This,  however,  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
persecution  that  pursues  me,  because,  as 
the  invaders  of  my  peace  take  care  to 
assure  me,  ''  You  are  a  single  man,  you 
know,  Mr.  Hawkins" — of  course  I  know 
that,  but  I  don't  see  what  good  it's  doing 
me — ''  and  you  have  plenty  of  time,"  or 
*'  You  have  spare  rooms  in  your  house,  and 
I  just  wanted  to  ask  this  little  favour  from 
you ;"  and  so  they  go  on,  and  I  have  not 
courage  to  resist  them  and  bring  down  on 
myself  the  reproaches  sure  to  be  heaped 
on  me,  though  I  might  not  hear  them. 

However,  what  I  am  about  to  complain 
of,  is  the  annoyance  that  has  come  upon 
me  by  some  neighbours  of  mine  asking  me 
to  ''do  a  little  commission"  for  them 
These  people  are  merely  neighbours, 
nothing  more.  They  live  a  little  way 
down  the  village  street,  but  they  are  quite 
as  near  as  I  wish  them  to  be,  for,  as  it  is, 
I  can't  pass  my  own  doorstep  without  their 
in  some  way  finding  out  where  I  am  going, 
and  if  it  be  to  town,  where  business  takes 
me  every  now  and  then,  no  attempt  that 
I  can  make  to  baffle  them  wiU  save  me 
from  being  asked,  "jiist  to  do  a  little 
comioission." 

I  don't  think  I'll  stand  it  again ;  that  last 
conunission  has  been  enough  for  me.  The 
lease  of  my  house  is  nearly  out  My  land- 
lord is  theirs  as  well,  and  if  he  is  going  to 
keep  Mrs.  Tattleton  as  a  tenant,  why,  I'll 
go  elsewhere. 

Mr&  Tatdeton  has  three  unmarried 
daughters,  tall,  powerful-looking  damsels, 
all  moderately  young,  and  said  to  bear  a 
stroDg  resemblance  to  their  father,  the 
late  Major  Tattleton.  This  warrior, 
finuvfiver.  had  flrone  the  wav  of   all  the 


earth  before  I,  fixing  my  abode  in  the 
village  of  Hazeldene,  became  acquainted 
with  his  surviving  family.  They 
must  surely  be  good  youn^  women, 
these  Miss  Tattletons,  or  their  mother 
never  could  praise  them  as  she  does,  and 
she  cannot  have  any  hidden  motive  for 
extolling  them  to  me,  because,  from  the 
time  I  first  came  to  Hazeldene,  I  have 
made  it  known  in  every  way  I  could,  with- 
out absolutely  advertising  the  fact,  that  I 
am  not  a  marrying  man.  However,  had  I 
wished  to  marry  one,  or  all,  of  her 
daughters,  I  could  not  desire  fuller  infor- 
mation regarding  them  than  Mrs.  Tattleton 
has  gratuitously  given  me.  I  know  all 
their  good  domestic  qualities,  among  which, 
I  am  assured,  economy  takes  a  prominent 
place,  in  proof  of  which  their  mother  has 
more  than  once  confided  to  me  that  '*  her 
daughters  make  their  own  dresses." 

This  fact,  which,  of  course,  is  interesting 
to  those  whom  it  concerns,  had  been  well 
established  in  my  mind  by  my  having  on 
several  occasions  been  employed  to  bring 
them  from  town  fashion  magazines  or 
books.  I  should  mention  that  "  town,"  in 
Hazeldene  parlance  means  the  county- 
town,  and  such  is  the  secluded  position  of 
our  village,  that  to  reach  this  central  point 
one  has  to  go  nearly  half  a  mile  to  a  ferry, 
cross  a  river  in  an  open  boat,  and  then 
make  one's  way  to  the  railway-station  by 
a  ten  minutes'  walk  up  a  lane.  From  all 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  facilities  for 
communication,  so  much  boasted  of  as  a 
feature  of  the  present  age,  are  not  yet  fully 
developed  at  Hazeldene. 

On  returning  from  my  usual  walk,  one 
day  lately,  I  found  awaiting  me  a  three- 
cornered  note,  the  appearance  of  which, 
even  before  I  touched  it,  at  once  brought  to 
me  a  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Tattftton,  which 
proved  tobe  correct,  for  inside  was  written 
a  request  from  that  lady  for  the  pleasure  of 
my  company  that  afternoon  at  nve-o'clock 
tea. 

I  could  not  well  refuse,  having  passed 
their  windows  in  perfect  health  an  hour 
before,  and  they  knowing,  as  well  as  I  did 
myself,  that  I  had  no  occupation  to  hinder 
me  from  going  anywhere.  Mrs.  Tattleton 
seemed  sure  of  my  acquiescence,  for  her 
note  stated  that  an  answer  was  not  required. 
So  when  five  o'clock  was  near  I  strolled 
leisurely  down  to  their  house.  Being  a 
November  afternoon  there  was  little  light, 
save  what  came  from  the  shops  in  the 
village  street  which  are  interspersed  with 
nrivate  houses.    We  are  a  careful  neoDle  in 
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Hazeldene,  and  don't  light  oar  fitreet-Iamps 
too  early. 

I  was  apparently  Mrs.  Tattleton'a 
favoured  gnest,  for  there  was  no  other,  and 
I  must  certainly  say  in  her  praise  that  the 
tea  she  offers  to  a  gnest  is  both  hot  and 
strong,  very  different  to  the  watery,  luke- 
warm decoction  that  makes  five-o'clock  tea 
in  some  houses  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

The  visit  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
the  young  ladies  and  their  mother  were 
very  agreeable  until  just  before  I  was 
coming  away,  when  I  was  unpleasantly 
startled  by  a  question  from  Miss  Annette, 
the  second  girl  Putting  her  head  on  one 
side,  much  as  a  robin  does  when  it  is 
watching  for  crumbs,  she  asked  me  in  the 
most  innocent  way  possible  if  I  were  likely 
soon  to  be  in  town.  Now,  I  had  kept  it  a 
close  secret  that  I  was  going  there  the 
next  day.  In  no  possible  way  could  the 
Tattletons  have  known  it;  but  I  have 
thought  since  they  must  have  remembered 
my  toking  a  similar  journey  at  the  end  of 
November  in  the  previous  year. 

Feeling  that  I  could  neither  conceal  nor 
deny  my  present  intention,  but  with  a 
distinct  consciousness  of  what  was  coming, 
I  replied  coolly, "  that  I  mighty  perhaps,  run 
up  to-morrow," 

*'0h,  then,"  said  Selina,  the  youngest 
girl,  clasping  her  hands  in  a  beseeching  kind 
of  way,  **  would  you  just  do  a  little  com- 
mission for  us?  We  should  all  be  so 
very  much  obliged.  Would  you  now,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  just  bring  us  a  wire  frame  that 
has  been  waiting  at  Messrs.  Fixem  and 
Fitem's  until  some  friend  would  kindly  call 
for  it  1 " 

Selina  is  the  best-looking  of  these  young 
women,  and  the  most  moderate  in  size ;  her 
suppliant  air  partly  subdued  my  rising 
annoyance,  as  once  again  I  felt  myself 
victimised;  for  seldom,  if  ever,  from  the 
time  I  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Tattle- 
ton  and  her  daughters,  had  I  gone  to 
Conway,  our  county-town,  without  being 
pressed  into  their  service  by  a  commission, 
and,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  if  there 
is  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another,  it 
is  havinff  this  sort  of  thing  put  upon  me. 
In  this  mstance  also  there  was  the  addi- 
tional irritation  of  feeling  that  I  had  been 
invited  to  their  house  for  this  express 
purpose,  thus  fairly  walking  into  the  snare 
laid  for  me. 

Probably  I  hesitated  a  little  in  replying, 
for  a  chorus  of  voices  rose  around  me  with 
assurances  that  "it  was  quite  light;  so 
easily  carried ;  they  would  be   so  much 


obliged.  Messrs.  Fixem  and  Fitem  bid 
been  waiting  quite  a  long  time  to  getBome- 
one  to  biing  it — someone  who  would  be 
careful ;  it  is  only  a  friend  tbat  one  cm 
depend  on  for  this  sort  of  thing.  We  knew 
you  would  not  think  it  a  trouble ;  only, 
dear  Mr.  Hawkins  " — this  from  the  mother 
— *'you  will  be  sure  to  take  care  of  it, 
won't  you,  now!    You  see,  if  it  wen 

crushed "    But  what  would  happen  in 

that  case  I  did  not  hear,  for,  as  Mra  Tatde- 
ton  paused  at  the  suggestion,  I  felt  myBelf 
*  compelled  to  say  something. 

There  was,  of  course,  an  implied  com- 
pliment in  thus  asking  me  to  dowhattliey 
msinuated  that  none  but  a  friend  could  h 
trusted  with ;  and  four  ladies  joiniog  in  & 
chorus  of  request,  not  to  call  it  entrestj, , 
would  bewilder  a  more  self-possessed  nan 
than  I  am.    So,  like  a  simpleton,  instead  oi ' 
enquiring  about  this  thing  that  I  was  to 
bring  with  such  caution,  and  finding  out  I 
what  its  size  and  nature  mi^ht  be,  I  began 
to  utter  platitudes  about  bein^  veiy  bappj 
to  do  anything  for  them,  begging  them  not 
to  talk  of  trouble,  and  so  on,  and  finallj 
took  my  leave   amidst  an   avalanche  oi 
thanks,  which,  however,  went  a  very  short 
way  in  stifling  my  consciousness  of  having 
been  outwitted,  and  once  more  made  & 
tool  of,  and  that  after  so  podtively  assiuiog 
myself  it  never  should  be  the  case  again. 

Fixem  and  Fitem's  was  a  millinery  sbop, 
where  I  had  already  paid  several  viaita  on 
behalf  of  the  Tattleton  family.  On  this 
occasion,  after  having  discharged  the 
business  which  had  taken  me  to  town,  I 
once  more  made  my  way  there,  inwardlj 
resolving  that  next  time  I  was  combg  to 
Conway  no  ingenious  device  of  my  neigi: 
hours  should  find  it  out 

Addressing  the  peripatetic  individd 
who  enquires  into  the  wants  of  the  cus- 
tomers, I  said : 

"Mra   Tattletcn,    of    Hazeldene, 
requested  me  to  ask  for  a  wire  frame  tbt 
she  had  ordered." 

The  man  seemed  acquainted  with  t^ 
matter,  and  asked  where  it  should  be 
sent 

**  I  will  take  it  with  me,"  I  replied 
*'  Mrs.  Tattleton  asked  me  not  to  lose  6ii§i>'' 
of  it  as  it  required  great  care.'* 

"  Oh,  ah !— yes,  sir,  but  I  think  we  he 
better  send  it  for  you,  unless,"  he  added 
suddenly,  "  perhaps,  sir,  you  have  a  cm- 
veyance  waiting  t^' 

"Not  at  aU;  can't  I  take  it  in  cj 
hand  t " 

The  man  shook  his  head. 
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"Well,  send  it  to  The  Royal  Hotel ;  I'll 
be  going  from  that  to  the  Great  Southern 
Station." 
*^  In  their  'bos,  perhaps,  sir  1 " 
"  Yes." 

"  Weill  sir,  they  pass  here,  and  if  yon 
would  make  them  pull  ap,  we'll  bring  it 
out" 

This  seemed  all  right.  I  went  to  the 
hotel  for  loncheon,  and  started  in  the  'boa 
for  the  three  o'clock  train. 

It  was  market-day,  and  we  soon  got  very 
crowded,  I  keeping  my  seat  at  the  door  that 
I  might  receive  this  wire  frame,  which 
somehow  had  shaped  itself,  to  my  mind, 
I  as  being  a  little  tlung  belonging  to  fancy- 
work,  as  I  had  seen  ladies  domg  something 
with  coloured  wools  on  small  square  frames 
held  in  one  hand 

"Poll up," I  said  to  the  conductor  as  we 
turned  into  Moon  Street;  "pull  up  at 
Fixem  and  Fitem's;  they  have  a  small  parcel 
for  ma" 

The  man  rather  growled  at  pulling  up 
for  a  parcel,  but  the  wandering  shopman 
appeared  at  the  door  the  moment  we 
stopped,  and  I  thrust  my  head  out  and 
beckoned  to  him,  telling  the  conductor  at 
the  same  time  to  give  the  parcel  to  me,  for 
however  annoyed  1  had  been  at  having  this 
commission  forced  upon  me,  I  nevertheless 
intended  to  take  the  wire  frame  home  as 
carefully  as  if  it  belonged  to  me. 

We  had  waited  for  less  than  a  minute 
when  a  porter  came  out  of  the  shop  carry- 
ing what  looked  like  something  fresh  from 
the  guillotine — a  headless  figure,  wrapped 
in  dark  drapery.  As  I  looked  at  it  in  the 
man's  arms  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it^  until  tiie  con- 
ductor, seizing,  it,  said  to  me,  "  Can't  take 
that  inside,  sir,"  and  he  hoisted  it  up  on 
the  roof. 

Another  man  was  following  carrying  a 
stand  with  a  pole  stuck  in  it. 

"Here  you  go,"  said  he;  it  went  up 
after  the  other,  and  we  moved  on. 

*'  My  parcel ! "  I  shouted  to  the  man  at 
the  door.  "Give  me  my  parcel;"  where- 
upon, apparently  by  his  directions,  the 
porter  pursued  us  until  he  was  close  enough 
to  call  out: 

''Mr&  Tattleton,  of  H!azeldene — ^that's 
hers,''  and  I  had  by  no  means  recovered 
FroDOL  my  astonishment  when  we  stopped 
Sit  the  station. 

The  day  had  changed,  and  heavy  rain 
pras  falling.  I  went  to  look  for  a  porter, 
md  meeting  a  man  whom  I  knew,  I  asked 
lim  to  come  for  "my  luggage,"  I  called  it 


The  time  was  nearly  up,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  jostling  and  confusion  among 
a  crowd  of  market-people. 

Davy,  my  porter  friend,  came  along  the 
platform,  grinning  as  he  ran,  with  the 
draped  headless  figure  in  his  arms,  and  set 
it  down  beside  me. 

"Glad  to  see  the  missus  is  come  home, 
sir,"  said  he;  "single  gen'l'men  has  no 
need  for  the  like  o'  these";  and  he  ran 
back  for  the  stand. 

The  covering  that  was  over  the  thing 
had  become  partly  disarranged,  and  I  saw 
that  my  commission  consisted  of  the  safe- 
bringing  to  Hazeldene  of  a  wire  framework 
the  full  len^h  of  the  tall  Miss  Tattletons 
without  their  heads ;  being  also  of  suitable 
circumference,  and  haviaff  attached  to  it  an 
appendix,  called,  as  I  aiterwards  learned, 
a  "crinolette,"  which  consisted  of  an 
additional  section  of  wirework  to  be 
removed  at  pleasure. 

The  wholiB  afiair,  before  I  had  done  with 
it,  enlightened  me  considerably  as  to  the 
intricacies  of  feminine  attire. 

The  bell  rang. 

"Take  your  seats  I "  shouted  the  ^uard. 

"  Put  that  in  1 "  I  called  to  him,  pointing 
to  the  draped  figure  as  I  ran  down  the 
platform. 

"Aye,  aye,"  he  answered,  and  in  the 
hurrying  crowd  I  saw  Davy  coming  with 
the  pole,  and,  jumping  into  my  carriage,  we 
were  oS,  and  I  began  to  wonder  how  I  was 
to  get  this  wretched  thing  conveyed  wiUi- 
out  bruise  or  breakage  through  the  changes 
that  awaited  it  on  leavine  the  train. 

Hazeldene  Station  is  above  an  hour  from 
Conway.  I  could  scarcely  get  over  the 
ferry  bv  daylight,  and  the  thick  rain  that 
was  falling  would  bring  darkness  sooner. 
Altogether,  I  was  excessively  annoyed.  If 
they  had  even  told  me  frankly  what  they 
wanted  me  to  do,  I  should  have  taken  it 
better ;  but  to  be  led  into  a  job  like  this 
in  such  a  sly  way !  The  irritation  of  it  all 
was  well  up  to  boiling-point  by  the  time 
we  drew  near  Hazeldene  Station,  and  I 
^thered  up  my  belongings  to  get  out 
What  was  my  horror  to  find  we  were 

Eassing  on  without  stopping  1  I  put  my 
ead  out  of  the  window,  and  shouted 
vainly  for  the  guard,  in  return  for  which  I 
got  my  eyes  full  of  hot  ashes,  and  drew 
back,  an^y  and  smarting,  to  the  solitude 
of  a  carnage  all  to  myself. 

Blackpool,  the  next  station,  would  not 
be  reached  for  forty  minutes,  and  I  should 
have  to  wait  there  until  the  next  train 
came  up  at  seven  o'clock.     It  was  ahready 
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beginning  to  get  dark,  and  the  rain  was 
falling  in  one  steady,  unmitigated  down- 
pour. 

"  Trains  changed  to-day,  sir,"  was  the 
guard's  reply  to  my  angry  address  as  I  got 
out  on  the  platform  at  Blackpool  "  Mid- 
day carries  mail  now,  and  makes  few 
stoppages."  And  he  hastily  passed  on, 
ana  in  another  minute,  seemg  the  pas- 
sengers were  out,  began  to  blow  his  whistle. 

"  Stop — stop,"  I  cried.  "  I  haven't  got 
all  my  thinga" 

I  had  two  hampers  and  some  parcels, 
one  of  which  I  was  in  the  act  of  rescuing 
from  a  man  who  was  taking  it  away  instead 
of  his  own. 

"  This  yours  t "  cried  the  guard,  pitching 
out  a  hamper. 

**Ye8,  and  a  wire  frame — give  me  out 
the  frame  1"  I  cried,  running  alongside 
the  train,  which  was  a  long  one,  and  had 
begun  to  mov& 

'^  Nothing  of  the  kind  here ! "  he  shouted 
from  his  van-door. 

"  Yes,  there  is — there  is  1 "  I  vociferated. 

"Send  it  up  by  next  train,"  cried  the 
guard ;  and  they  quickened  speed,  and  were 
off. 

The  line  here  runs  through  a  stretch  of 
land  reclaimed  but  lately  from  the  sea,  and 
the  intense  dreariness  of  the  outlook  on 
that  November  evening  was  indescribable. 
The  fading  light  revealed  but  one  vast 
swamp,  crossed  here  and  there  with  wide, 
canal-like  ditches  full. of  dark  water,  while 
at  intervals  the  uniformity  of  the  flat,  wet 
surface  was  broken  by  mounds  of  black 
sea-wrack,  that,  dark  and  shapeless,  added 
to  the  gloom  around. 

The  station  itself  was  a  long  open 
shed,  having  a  small  office  at  one  end, 
while  at  the  other  there  was  a  little 
waitins-room  with  a  bare  floor,  a  table  in 
the  middle,  and  some  wooden  chairs  round 
the  sides.  A  fireless  grate  completed 
its  inhospitable  character,  and  I  gladly 
accepted  the  station-master's  offer  of  a  seat 
at  the  stove  in  his  office.  Here  I  learned 
all  the  particulars  of  the  changes  among 
the  trains,  which  came  into  operation  on 
that  day.  j 

**  The  train  you  came  by  was  late,"  con- 
tinued my  informant ;  '<  they  had  a  good 
deal  to  make  up  when  they  left  this. 
Denny  isn't  used  to  this  line  % " 

"  Who's  Denny  1 "  I  asked. 
^  ''The  guard;  he  belongs  to  the  upper 
line.    I  don't  know  how  he  happens  to  be 
down  here." 

And  as  he  said  it  I  remembered  that 


the  guard  at  the  Conway  Station,  who 
told  me  he  would  put  the  wire  frame  b, 
was  not  the  same  man  I  had  seen  here  at 
Blackpool,  and  now  I  understood  ^hy  bft 
did  not  give  it  out  with  the  readineMlie 
might  have  done,  as  in  the  long,  closely- 
packed  van  he  did  not  know  where  to  pot 
his  hand  on  it. 

At  length,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  li^ti  ol 
the  approaching  up-train  were  seen.  Tbere 
was  no  one  to  get  in  but  myself,  and  as  the 
^uard  opened  a  door  for  me  I  asked  eagerly 
if  he  had  brought  up  a  wire  frame  that  \k 
last  down  train  took  on  by  mistake. 

"All  right,  sir,  I've  got  it,"  said  he, 
shutting  the  door  and  leaving  me  to 
meditate  upon  how  T  was  to  get  the  thing 
conveyed  from  the  Hazeldene  station  to 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  considering 
the  transit  must  include,  first  a  long, 
muddy  lane,  and  then  a  ferry-boat  and  a 
half-hour's  walk  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  now  quite  dark,  with  dose,  heavy  nin 
fallixig,  tlurough  which,  when  we  got  to 
the  Hazeldene  station,  their  small  lax&{ 
scarcely  showed. 

"  Got  all  now,  sir  1 "  said  the  station- 
master,  pushing  in  my  parcels  from  the  | 
edge  of  the  platform ;  the  station  did  not 
boast  a  porter. 

''All!  No;  there's  a  frame — ^a  wire 
frame."  I  was  beginning  to  hate  the  \eij 
name  of  it 

*<  It's  here,  sir,  all  ri^ht/'  cried  the  guard,  | 
jvmping  in  and  whistling ;  and  putiiog  &e ' 
last  button  in  my  waterproof,  I  advanced 
to  where  Evans,  Uie  station-masteTylsntm 
in  hand,  was  inspecting  some  crates  and 
other  things  left  by  the  train,  ny 
hampers  among  them. 

«  Where's  the  wire  frame  9  "  I  asked, 
not  at  first  seeing  it  in  the  dim  light 

''Here,  sir,"  said  Evans,  ''and  a  oseAii 
article  it  is ;"  and  before  my  indignant  p^ 
he  held  up  a  long-shaped  wire  rat-trap. 

"  That's^ot  it ! "  I  shouted, 

"  It's  all  there  is  for  it,  then,"  said  be; 
''that's  what  they  left  out" 

"Ferry-boat  waiting,  sir,"    said  a  bor. 
coming  up;  "father  says  will  you  come  o£ 
it's  that  wet,  the  boat's  nigh  swamx>ed.° 

Angry  and  indignant  I  stumbled  on 
along  the  muddy  lane,  the  ferry-boy  spb^ 
ing  on  before  with  my  parcels  ;  and  vhe 
we  got  into  the  boat,  beginning  steadily  * 
bale  out  the  rain-pool  at  the  bottouL 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  other  ude  1 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  slip  home  iv)^ 
out  letting  the  Tattletons  know  I  had  ci>&e 
and  to  go  off  again  early  next  momiog  ^ 
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search  of  their  abominable  frame,  for  to 
have  them  telling  everyone  I  had  lost  the 
thin^  after  all  the  cautions  they  gave  me, 
woula  be  worse  than  even  the  trouble  and 
vexation  it  was  causing  me. 

Wet,  muddy,  and  dispirited,  I  reached 
the  village,  and  took  a  back  way  to  my 
own  house,  lest  Mra  Tattleton's  prying 
servants  might  be  peeping  out  and  see  me. 

My  housekeeper,  a  discreet  woman,  by 
her  look  alone  expressed  the  astonishment 
she  felt  when  I  told  her  to  have  breakfast 
for  me  early  the  next  morning,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  go  away  again,  and  that  I 

Earticolarly  wished  her  not  to  let  anyone 
now  I  had  been  at  home  this  night 
Never  during  all  the  years  she  had  lived 
with  me  had  the  woman  seen  mystery  in 
my  doings  until  now,  and  it  was  in  evident 
alarm  that  she  promised  obedienca 

The  frame  must  have  been  left  behind  at 
Conway,  and  I  would  go  and  bring  it  by 
the  first  train  I  could  get  back  in. 

But  no;  on  reaching  Conway  the  next 
morning  I  was  met  by  protestations  from 
the  railway-officials  that  the  wire  figure  was 
not  there,  but  had  been  put  into  the  train 
I  went  by  on  the  previous  day;  the  guard 
was  not  to  be  seen,  as  he  had  gone  away  to 
get  married,  and  had  a  fortnight's  leave  of 
absence ;  but  Davy,  the  Dorter,  and  the 
other  guard  who  had  caUed  out  to  me 
that  the  figure  was  in  the  van,  adhered 
to  their  statements,  the  porter  being 
equally  certain  that  he  put  in  the  stand. 
Denny,  the  man  who  had  gone  to  be 
married,  must  have  taken  the  frame  on  to 
Southport^  where  the  Ime  ended;  they 
would  telegraph  there,  and  have  it  sent 
back  at  onca 

Meantime,  I  went  to  Fixem  and  Fitem's, 
and  rated  them  for  not  having  addressed 
the  thing  properly,  as,  had  they  done  so, 
the  railway-people  declared  it  could  not 
have  gone  astray.  Back  to  the  station  to 
£nd  the  telegraph  ran,  ''Nothing  of  the 
kind  here.  Denny  gone  to  Scotland — 
address  not  known." 

The  Conway  station-master  kept  assur* 

ing  me,  <*  it  would  turn  up ;  nothing  was 

ever  lost  on  their  line ;  and  an  article  so 

remarkable  in  its  appearance  was  the  least 

likely  to  go  astray.    He  would  have  a  few 

little  handbills  struck  off,  and  sent  to  all  the 

stations  along  the  line ;   it  had  evidently 

been  put  out  at  some  of  them — ^probably 

at   the  junction  where  two  branch  lines 

met,  and  a  number  of  passengers  always 

changed  carriages."    Meantime,  I  returned 

tn  tha  hotel  to  await  the  issue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

That  afternoon  I  met,  on  the  steps  of 
the  hotel,  a  cousin  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  several  years,  Harry  Sandford.  I  knew 
his  regiment  had  returned  to  England  some 
time  back ;  but  I  never  thought  of  seeing 
him  in  this  part  of  the  count^,  nor  did  he 
account  for  being  there  in  any  very  lucid 
or  rational  manner. 

All  I  could  make  out  was  that  he  was 
going  to  attend  the  hunt  ball,  which  was 
about  to  be  held  in  Conway,  and  he  had 
been  spending  his  morning,  along  with  some 
of  the  stewards,  superintending  uie  arrange- 
ments ;  a  new  building  lately  erected  for 
public  purposes  being  about  to  be  used  for 
the  first  time. 

"  You'll  be  at  the  ball,  of  course? "  he  said. 

But  I  had  no  such  intention,  and  found 
rather  a  difficulty  in  saying  why  I  was  in 
Conway  at  all 

«  My  head-quarters  are  here  at  present," 
said  Uarry,  "till  after  the  ball,  at  any 
rate ;  but  I  am  just  off  to  the  country  for 
a  day  or  two.  Shall  I  find  you  here  when 
I  come  back ) " — a  matter  on  which  I  could 
not  myself  form  any  opinion,  and  there- 
fore put  him  off  with  an  evasive  answer. 

Not  for  a  trifle  would  I  have  let  him 
know  what  was  keeping  me  there,  for, 
always  an  insufferable  quiz,  he  seemed  at 
present  half  bursting  with  fun  and  spirits 
— ^a  very  decided  contrast  to  the  boredom 
and  worry  of  my  sensations;  but  then 
Harry  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  I  am, 
and  probably  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  lady's  wire  frame. 

The  handbills  were  to  go  out  that  even- 
ing, and  if  the  thing  were  to  be  found  at 
all,  it  would  be  heud  of  in  a  day  or  twa 

The  early  morning  post  brought  me  an 
invitation  to  the  ball,  signed  bv  Vincent 
Acton,oneof  the  ball  committee  andstewatds. 
I  felt  I  must  be  indebted  for  this  to  Harry 
Sandford,  for  I  knew  no  one  of  the  name  of 
Acton,  though  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  in  the  county.  In  fact,  circumstances 
which  led  me  to  fix  my  abode  in  the  remote 
village  of  Hazeldene  had  made  me  a  recluse 
more  than  half  misanthropical,  and  I  had 
gradually  fallen  out  of  intimacy  with  former 
associates,  and  was  probably  little  remem- 
bered by  them.  The  sudden  meeting  with 
m^  cousin  Sandford  was  like  an  unexpected 
ghmpse  into  a  different  existence  from 
mine,  out  of  which  all  life  and  fun  and  go- 
aheadness  had  passed  away,  and  which  I 
began  to  feel  was  becoming  dull  and  vapid 
under  the  determination  to  avoid  all 
trouble  and  worry. 
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On  the  second  morning  of  my  stay  at 
The  Eoyal  Hotel,  I  had  jast  done  breakfast, 
when  a  waiter  came  to  tell  mo  that  "a 
person  wished  to  see  me." 

"  What  kind  of  person  \ "  I  asked. 
'*  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  a  lady — leastwise, 
she  told  me  to  say  so." 

"  Show  her  up,"  I  said,  thinking  it  was 
someone  from  Fizem  and  Fitem's,  perhaps 
with  news  of  the  frame. 

In  walked  a  smart,  perky-looking  woman 
of  about  thirty,  well  dressed,  and  energetic- 
looking.  She  took  the  chair  I  offered  her, 
and  beginning  to  talk  rapidly,  informed 
me  she  had  come  up  from  the  country  to 
see  me  regarding  a  wire-framed  figure  that 
she  understood  I  was  looking  for.  I 
eagerly  assented,  and  she  continued  : 

''I  assure  you,  sir,  I  never  was  so  sorry 
for  anything  as  that  I  had  the  ill-fortune  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  which  if  I 
had  known  where  it  came  from  I'd  have 
gone  without  raUier  than  use  it,  Fixem 
and  Fitem's  being  that  vulgar  a  place  that 
though  I  don't  deny  but  I  served  a  part  of 
my  time  there,  it's  not  but  I  found  out 
what  a  vulgar  place  it  is,  and  I  left  them ; 
and  I  wouldn't  give  an  order  for  my  ladies 
there — not  at  all." 
''  But  have  you  got  the  frame  1 "  I  began. 
"  That's  what  I'm  saying,  sir,  and  two 
rings  I've  had  to  cut  off  at  the  bottom ;  it 
has  been  Goliath,  I  think,  they  took  the 
measure  of  for  it,  and  the  vulgar  crinolette 
they  had  on  it,  just  twice  too  big.  Selvage 
and  Sample's  is  the  place  to  ^et  a  proper 
figure,  but  I  just  had  to  make  it  do—" 

''Make  it  dol  but  I  want  it  for  the 
owner.    How  on  earth  did  you  get  it  % " 

''  Under  a  mistake,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Do 
you  think  I'd  have  Fizem's  big,  clumsy 
thing  f  I've  had  to  squeeze  it  in  at  the 
waist,  and  had  to  take  the  bulges  out  of  its 
sides ;  my  hands,"  and  she  pulled  one  of 
them  out  of  her  muff  and  looked  at  it^ 
"  they're  not  the  better  yet  of  pulling  at  it, 
for  my  ladies,  they  are  ladies,  and  neat 
and  small  every  way,  as  a  lady  should  be, 
and  Miss  Acton,  she  says  to  me, '  I  must  go 
to  Conway  and  'pologise  for  the  mistake  ;' 
and  I  just  says  to  her  back  again,  for  I  can 
make  free  with  them,  they're  none  of  your 
setting-up  upstarts,  '  Miss  Acton,'  says  I, 
'  I  think  It's  the  gentleman  should  'pologise 
to  us,  for  him  letting  that  figure  loose  on 
the  rail  coming  to  us  under  a  mistake." 

"  Where  is  it  now  1 "  I  asked  in  exaspe- 
ration ;  "  have  you  brought  it  t " 
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*'  Law,  sir,  no  1  and  the  hmit  ball  to 
be  next  week,  and  megettin'  leave  to  order 
a  figure ;  seeing  the  way  the  skirts  are  nov, 
you  can't  give  them  a  right  set  wantin^ona 
Ladies  doesn't  like  to  miJce  figures  of  them- 
selves, standing  till  you  pin  the  trimmiiig& 
on  them." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you've  come  here 
for  1 "  I  said,  striving  to  keep  my  temper. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  interrapting 
you  at  your  breakfast ;  it  was  all  along  of 
Miss  Acton  thinking  1  ought  to  explain  to 
you,  and  I  had  to  come  up  any  ^wi^ytA 
match  my  young  ladies' trimmings,  though, 
of  course,  Miss  Jessie  she's  going  all  in 
white,  bdng  her  first  ball,  and  Captain 
Sandford,  he's  nieh  killed  himself  laagfains 
about  you,  sir,   losing  your   figure,  and 
sending  out  the  advertisements.    I  had  to 
show  it  to  him,  and  Miss  Acton's  plnkW 
brocade  pinned  on  it,  and  he  said  he'd 
make  you  tell  him  aU  about  the  lady  yon 
were  taking  it  to,  and  what  sort  of  a  size 
she  was." 

"  Captain  Sandford  I  "^  I  said  in  astoindi- 
ment,  "  what's  he  got  to*  do  with  it  f " 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  butUk! 
Acton  said  he  was  a  friend  of  yours ;  and 
of  course  it's  not  for  me  to  be  talking  of 
family  matters — not  but  the  whole  coon- 
try'U  soon  know  it,  for  he'll  be  at  the  ball 
with  them,  and  a  proud  man  he  may\)e, 
for  Where's  the  like  of  our  Miss  Mabel,  and  I 
plenty  of  gentlemen  dying  about  hei^" 

A  light  broke  in  upon  xny  brain  re- 
garding my  Cousin  Harry,  and  with  it  a  I 
foreboding  of  what  it  would  be  to  meet  [; 
him  after  all  this. 

Acton — ^Vincent  Acton — ^waa  the  name  \ 
that  accon^anied  the  ticket  sent  me  for  t 
the  balL    Harry  might  have  told  meabon^  ^ 
it.     Was  he  engage  to  this  Mias  Mabd, 
and  was  it  going  to  see  her  that  put  hxn 
into  such  outrageous  spirits  t 

Why  should  Ufe  be  so  hilarioiu  to  his, ' 
and  so  heavy  and  unintereetlxig  to  me) 

If  the  afiair  of  this  abominable  frase 
were  settled  I'd  go  off  to  the  &jid^ 
Islands,  or  any  place  where  there'd  be  b^' 
one  to  worry  me  with  commisaions  or  botbe: 
me  with  ill-timed  fun. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

A  WEEK  had  gOBe  by,  and  it  was  Satarday 
evening  again. 

Nettk  Heard  had  gone  home  ihat  day,  a 
poor  little  white  ghoat  of  her  former  self, 
bub  trjlog  hard  to  smile,  as  she  thanked 
Phoabe  and  Matty  for  their  kindness  to 
her.  Matty  had  shaken  her  head,  aod 
answered  in  her  most  severe  tone, "  Do  not 
thank  me,  Netta;  if  anything  I  oonld-^ 

could  do "    And  then  she  had  broken 

off  abruptly,  and  turning  sharply  on  Phcebe, 
had  enquired  what  she  waa  such  a  goose  as 
to  cry  for.  Phoebe  was  not  crying,  and 
looked  mildly  astonished  at  the  accusation, 
but  Matty  made  a  dash  at  Netta,  hugged 
and  kissed  her  vehemently,  and  then  rushed 
from  the  room  muttering  incoherently 
something  about  attending  to  the  bread  in 
the  oven.  When  she  reached  the  kitchen, 
however,  her  movements  were  by  no  means 
conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  bread.  She 
opened  and  shut  the  oven  door  violently 
once  or  twice,  examined  an  empty  bread- 
bin  for  at  least  a  minute  with  apparently 
intense  interest,  shook  a  little  pepper  from 
the  pepper-pot  into  the  milk-jug,  finally 
carefully  washed  and  wiped  a  perfectly 
jlean  dinner-plate,  which  she  took  from 
^he  rack  for  the  purpose,  and  then  gave 
ray  altogether,  and  with  a  choking  sob 
at  down  by  the  kitchen-dresser  and  in- 
lulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  good  cry. 

Al^tty  was  still  crying  bitterly  when  the 
-ont-door  bell  rang,  and  was  so  absorbed 
1  her  grief  that  she  did  not  bear  it,  and 
remained  nnanaweted,  for  Ann  was  out, 
id  Phcebe  waa  putting  Banyan  to  bed. 
did  not  ring  again.  The  caller  went 
and  the  hoase  and  entered  the  kitchen 


lucky  immediate  cause  of  the  domestic 
tempest  which  had  donded  the  horizon  of 
the  Garfield  famOy. 

Dick  stood  Btill  in  amazement  and  dis- 
may on  the  threshold  of  the  back-door. 
Gould  that  bo  Matty — the  indomitable,, 
sharp-tongued,  qnick-handed  Matty,  trana- 
fonned  into  a  very  Niobe,  her  tall,  graceful 
form  shaken  with  sobs,  her  lovely  brown 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  which  she  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  wipe  away  t 
He  was  horror-stricken,  and  was  almost 
inclined  to  steal  Bway  as  he  bad  come, 
without    letting    anyone    know   of    faia 

Sresenca  He  would  have  done  so,  no 
oubt,  but  that,  as  he  looked,  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  came  over  him  to  try  if  he 
could  not  comfort  the  weeping  girl  He 
could  not  bear  to  go  away  from  the  house 
and  leave  her  grieving  so,  crying  her  heart 
out  in  aolitnd&  He  felt  really  shocked,  too, 
and  could  not  help  tiiinking  that  some  new 
calamity  had  befallen  the  Carfields,  since 
Matty  was  in  tears.  Tears  mean  so  much 
when  shed  by  those  who  very  rarely  give 
way  to  them. 

So  Dick  entered  the  kitchen,  making  a 
little  clatter  as  he  did  so,  and  causing  Matty 
to  look  up  with  a  start  and  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"8aid  he  very  humbly,  I 
feeling  rather  frightened  now  that  he  had  j 
cat  off  &om  mmself  all  possibility  of  j 
retreat. 

Matty  conld  be  very  awe-inspiring  when 
she  was  angry,  and  she  was  very  angry 
now.  She  might  have  forgiven  Dick  for 
the  very  small  share  he  had  bad  in  the 
family  fracas,  but  at  that  moment  she  felt 
as  thongh  she  never  could  forgive  him  for 
having  discovered  her  in  the  undignified 
position  of  weeping  bitterly  over  a  damp 
kitchen-toweL     She  tried  hard  to  be  extra 
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''  May  I  knowthe  reason  of  thia  intniaion, 
Mr.  Saunders  1 "  bnfc  she  could  not  koep  up 
the  quiet  tone  of  grave  remonstrance,  and 
began  to  ciy  again,  exclaiming  between  her 
sobs :  "  It  is  too — too  bad  of  you.  You,  who 
are  not  anything  to  anybody,  just  when  we 
were  getting  to  be  happy,  coming  and  up- 
setting  us  all ;  and,  as  if  you  had  not  done 
oiK>ugh,  you  must  needs  oome  and  insult 
me  by  interfering  and  meddling,  so  that  I 
cannot  even  have  a  good  cry  in  my  own 
kitchen  without  being  interrupted  by  your 
coming  to  triumph  over  ma" 

Matty  buried  her  face  in  her  towel,  and 
cried  more  pathetically  than  ever.  The 
fact  WMk.^that  she  was  unstnuig  with  the 
excitement  and  extra  work  she  had  gone 
through  in  the  past  week,  and  her  tears 
were  more  than  half  hysterical ;  and,  more- 
over, she  was  excessively  annoyed  with 
herself  for  givbg  way  to  them  at  aJL 

Dick  coidd  not  stand  it  any  longer.  He 
came  forward  and  touched  her  shoulder, 

"  Miss  Matty ! " 

'*  Do  go  away  ! "  sobbed  Matty. 

"I  will  in  a  minute,  only  please  just 
listen  to  me  first.  I  don't  triumph — ^really 
I  don't." 

"  Yes,  you  do — ^you  know  you  do." 

'*No,  indeed.  I'm  miserable;  I  hate 
myself  I" 

**  Nonsense  1 " 

But  there  was  a  softer  tone  in  Matty's 
voice,  and  Dick  was  emboldened  to  pro- 
ceed: 

'*I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  I  came  round  this 
evening  on  purpose  to  beg  pardon.  No 
one  answered  the  bell,  so  I  came  to  this 
door  to  see  if  I  could  find  anyone  here  to 
leave  a  message  with.  Do  forgive  me. 
Miss  Matty." 

'*  I  don't  know  why  you  should  ask  me 
to  forgive  you,"  said  Matty  sternly,  sitting 
up  and  fumbling  for  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

''  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  must  be  forgiven 
by  someone,  you  know,  and  I  cannot 
bother  Miss  Carfield,  and  I  did  speak  to 
Luke." 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  \ " 

"  He  looked  at  me  in  a  sort  of  vacant 
way,  as  though  he  did  not  see  me,  and  said, 
'  Forgive  you,  my  dear  fellow  I  Why,  you 
did  not  do  anything.'  You  really  must 
fbrgive  me.  Miss  Matty.  You  do  hot 
know  liow  unhappy  I  am.  I  am  so 
wretched  that  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
they  arj  so  angry  with  me  dqwn  at  the 
Holme.*^ 


"  Are  they  "angry  f " 

"  Yes^  very.  My  cousin  Gordcm  talked 
to  me  for  ever  so  long  about  the  necessity 
of  being  more  thoughtfiil  and  less  bopL 
He  was  angry  —  and,  mind  you,  when 
Gordon  does  lose  his  temper  he  doei  it 
tiloroughly.  Quite  rights  too.  I  have  Dot 
seen  him  angry  before,  and  I  respect  him 
all  the  more  for  it  .  Glarenoe,  even,  loob 
coldly  at  me  when  she  can  nmembar  that 
lam  under  punishment^  which  is  not  often, 
[bless  her  I" 

Dick  finished  with  a  break  in  hisToioB 
which  was  very  boyish  indeed,  and  yery 
touching.  NolJiing  more  was  needed  to 
enlist  l£ktty's  hear£--always  a  very  teoder 
one— on  his  side. 

<'  They  are  abominably  unjust ! "  saidihe 
vehemently. 

'*  Thank  you.  Then  you  will  forgive 
me,  will  you  not  1 " 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course.  But  Luke  is 
right ;  there  really  is  nothing  to  forgive. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  your  fault  a  bit 
Daniel  was  sure  to  make  a  disturbance 
some  day.  Only— oh,  dear  me  I — to  think 
of  that  poor  boy  wandering  about  with  no 
one  to  take  care  of  him,  and  no  money, 
and  half -heartbroken,  toa  It  is  too 
dreadful!" 

Matty's  eyes  filled  with  tears  agaia 
Dick  looked  at  her  with  a  new  interest 
He  had  not  supposed  her  capable  of  so 
much  feeling.  He  had,  like  many  other 
people,  judged  her  to  be  rather  hanL 

Matty  had  only  herself  to  blame  for 
that,  since  she  habitually  tried  to  appear  sa 

Dick  had  admired  her  when  he  saw  her 
before ;  now  he  felt  that  he  liked  and 
respected  her. 

''I  would  not  fret  too  much  about  yonr 
brother,  if  I  were  you,  Miss  Matty,"  said 
he  gently.  ''  I  am  sure  he  is  really  a  clever 
fellow,  only  he  wanted  rousing  from  aUlut 
day-dreams.  Perhaps  this  trouble  was  josl 
what  was  needed  to  make  a  man  of  Ust 
and  he  will  come  home  presently  ^ 
improved  you  will  hardly  know  him.  Yoa 
all  made  too  much  of  mm  at  home  here. 
He  will  learn  independence  out  in  thd 
world." 

« I  never  made  too  much  of  him,"  aii 
Matty  sadly.  "  I  soubbed  him  and  scoUed 
him.  Oh  dear  2  I  wish  I  had  been  mort 
patient  with  him.  It  is  so  dreadful  tM 
he  may,  perhaps,  not  come  back,  and  lahill 
never  have  a  chance  to  let  him  see  that  I 
really  do  love  him." 

"  Yes,  it  is  dreadful,"  said  Dick  quietly, 
and  was  silent  for  a  minute. 
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Matty  liked  that.     If  he  had  tried  to 
make  h«r  feel  that  she  was  quite  right  in 
her  treatment  of  Daniel  she  woold  have 
despised  him. 
Presently  he  went  on  speaking  : 
"  I  do  not  see,  though,  Miss  Matty,  why 
yoa  should  imagine  that  your  brother  will 
not  come  back.    He  is  much  older  than  I 
was  when  I  was  oast  adrift      Do  you 
know  that  from  the  time  I  was  six  years 
old  untU  I  came  to  my  cousin,  I  never  had 
a  home.    I  really  was  nothing  to  anybody, 
ACss  Matty,  even  though  I  lived  with  my 
father." 

''  Oh,  don't  1  I  am  so  sony.  No,  I  did 
not  know,"  said  Matty  earnestly,  "or  I 
would  never  have  said  such  a  heartless 
thing.  Indeed  I  did  not  meast  it ;  but  I 
was  80  tired  and  cross." 

"  I  quite  understand.  But  you  will  not 
be  despondent  any  more,  will  yout 
Depend  upon  it  your  brother  will  come 
home  again." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Matty  doubtfiilly.  '<  But 

meantime — ^well,  it  is   just  breaking  my 

mother's  heart    You  know  she  is  never 

strong,  and  now  she  sits  all  day  by  the 

lire  and  will  not  speak  to  anyona    She 

does  not  even  cry  or  scold  me  as  she  usually 

does.     Only  sometimes  she  goes  up  into 

Dan's  room  and  looks  at  the  bed,  as  though 

she  half  thought  he  were  staying  in  bed  to 

breakfast^  as  he  used  to  do,  you  know, 

'  Bometimes.  Then  there  is  poor  Netta  gone 

home  so  white  and  ill,  and  something  has 

happened  to    Phoebe;    she    always  was 

thoughtful,  but  now  she  is  very  sad  too.    I 

see  it,  though  she  tries   to  be  cheerful 

Lake  goes  about  like  an  embodiment  of 

the  question  '  Is  life  worth  living  1 '  and 

Clarence  has  not  been  to  see  us  for  a 

nveek." 

Dick  gave  a  nod  of  comprehension,  and 
then  a  half-sutprised  whistle,  as  though 
some  new  light  bad  suddenly  illununed  his 
inner  consciousness.  He  leant  up  against 
the  doorpost  looking  very  serious  for  a 
minnte  or  two. 

Then  he  turned  round  and  said : 
''So  that  was  why  you  came  down  here 
and  had  a  good  cry  in  your  own  kitchen, 
WM  it  %  " 

'<  You  may  laugh,  if  you  please,"  said 
Matty  indl^antly.  ''You  would  have 
sried  too,  if  you  had  been  in  my  place.'' 

''  I  am  sure  I  should/'  said  Dick,  with 
ather  unneoessary  earnestness.  *^  I  would 
lot  laugh  for  anything;  I  am  far  too 
orry.  Look  here — did  it  occur  to  you  to 
ut  thoBd  last  two  thinsrs  together  9  " 


''Which  two?' 

"  Why,      Clarence's      absence      and 
Luke's- 
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"  Why,  no.  Do  you  think Oh,  that 

would  be  nice." 

'*  Well,  listen.  Don't  you  tell ;  but  I  am 
pretty  sure  this  is  it  Those  two  were 
just  as  fond  of  each  other  as  they  could  be. 
Oh,  I'd  been  watching  them  ever  since  I 
came !  They  were  going  on  just  as  nicely 
as  possible  until  last  Saturday,  and  then  I 
venly  believe  that  duffer  of  a  Dan  said 
something  to  Clarence  about  Luke;  that 
made  her  shy,  you  see,  and  now  she  won't 
have  anything  to  say  to  him.  So  he  is 
moping  himself  to  death  thinking  she  does 
not  care  for  him,  and  she  is  fretting  her 
heart  out  for  fear  he  should  have  found 
out  that  she  does  care,  and  should  not  re- 
ciprocate her  affection*  Oh,  it  is  clear  as 
possible  1" 

"  I  shall  begin  to  believe  in  your  being 
a  poet  soon  !^  exclaimed  Matty.  "How 
did  you  find  it  all  out  t " 

"  So  you  did  not  believe  before ) "  said 
Dick,  laughing. 

"Well,"  said  Matty  apologetically, 
"  Peter  said  so,  so  I  was  bound  to  believe 
it ;  but " 

*'  You  did  not  think  I  was  cut  out  for 
one  ?  Well,  you  were  right.  Miss  Matty.  I 
am  not  a  poet  I  have  only  just  got  so  far 
as  knowing  what  good  poetry  is.  But  will 
you  help  to  bring  our  little  love-idyll  to  a 
successful  termination  f " 

"  No,  indeed ;  not  I.  I  am  far  too 
clumsy  to  meddle  with  such  delicate  affairs ; 
I  should  be  sure  to  do  harm.  You  must 
manage  it  yourself." 

'*  Well,  may  I  report  progress  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Matty;  but  then,  contra- 
dicting herself :  "  Oh  no ;  why,  who  would 
have  thought  that  I  should  hav^  turned 
out  a  matchmaker?  No;  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it" 

"Miss  Matty,  depend  upon  it," 'said 
Dick,  "  the  match  is  already  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  made.  I  shall  only  manoeuvre 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  feelings  to  each  other,  ahd  I  shall 
come  and  report  progress.     Good-night" 

He  was  gone,  and  Matty  went  upstairs 
to  Phoebe  in  the  nursery. 

"Phoebe,"  said  she,  "I  am  a  conspira- 
tor." 

"What  do  you  mean,  dear?" 

"  Just  that  Do  you  mind  my  having  a 
secret  from  you,  Phoebe  1 " 

"  Why,  no,  dear ;  I  suppose  you'll  tell 
me  some  time  1 " 
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"  Certainly ;  but  for  the  present  I  am  a 
conspirator — an  arch-conspirator  —  and  I 
am  going  to  bed  to  think  about  my  plots. 
So  good-night,  Phoeba" 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

I  ALWAYS  thought  it  a  very  remarkable 
thing  that  a  man  whom  very  few  of  his 
fcJUows  understood  or  appreciated  in  the 
least,  who  was  spoken  of  by  those  who  had 
had  business  transactions  with  him  as  a 
very  shrewd  and  hard  though  perfectly 
honest  trader,  and  by  those  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  him  as  unscrupulous  and 
miserly — I  always  thought  it  remarkable, 
I  say,  that  such  a  man  as  this  should  have 
gained  the  complete  affection,  trost,  and 
respect  of  three  women,  each  so  noble  in 
her  own  way,  as  PhoBbe  Garfield,  Clarence 
Fenchurch,  and  Deborah  Leighton. 

Yet  so  it  was  with  Grordon  FenchurcL 
His  sister's  love  had  been  his  from  the 
time  when  they  were  babies  together. 
Phoebe  Carfield's  love  he  had  sought  and 
won,  not  in  words — the  time  was  not  yet 
quite  ripe  for  that  Had  it  been,  had 
Gordon  spoken  his  heart's  feelings  to 
Phoebe  at  the  end  of  that  long  and  happy 
summer,  this  story  had  never  been  written. 

As  for  the  third  woman  who  loved 
Gordon,  she  loved  because  she  could  not 
help  it ;  because  her  true-sighted  soul  saw 
the  beauty  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  life  that 
was  being  lived  out  so  near  to  hers,  and 
yet  so  far  beyond  her  reach — thrust  far 
beyond  her  reach  by  her  own  act  Had 
she  chosen  to  desert  her  own  walk  in  life 
she  might  have  attained  to  his,  and  had  her 
chance  with  more  favoured  members  of  her 
sex  of  treading  it  by  his  side.  Now  she 
was  without  chance  or  hope  of  his  com- 
panionship, and  yet  she  loved  him — would 
have  laid  down  her  life  for  him.  She 
worshipped  him  from  afar  off,  and  found 
great  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he  did 
not  class  her  with  the  rest  of  his  hands 
as  merely  a  good  weaver,  but  recognised 
her  individuaSty,  discerned  her  genius,  and 
comprehended  and  admired  her  motives 
for  not  giving  herself  up  to  its  claims. 

She  was  of  a  naturally  reticent  nature, 
and  very  self-dependent,  as  many  fine 
characters  are.  Mot  to  her  dearest  friend 
would  she  have  given  a  hint  of  her  love  for 
Gordon,  though  to  herself  she  did  not 
scruple  to  admit  it  full^,  feeling  no  loss 
of  self-respect  in  so  domg.  Why  riiould 
she  feel  such  a  loss  I  It  seemed  to  her 
the  most  beautiful  and  noble  sensation  of 
her  life.      Had  ehe  been  placed  by  circum- 


stances nearer  to  him,  had  there  seemed  to 
her  to  be  any  chance  of  her  love's  achieving 
the  natural  termination  of  woman's  love  for 
man,  marriage — she  might  have  felt  shame 
in  loving  one  who  had  no  thought  of  her. 

As  matters  were,  Gordon  was  as  iu 
above  Deborah  as  the  sun,  and  she  felt  u 
free  to  admire  and  love  him  as  she  was  to 
admire  and  love  the  sunshine. 

Just  now  it  happened  that  she  enjoyed 
a  little  more  of  her  sunshine  than  she  hai 
done  hitherto.  She  began  to  see  Gordon 
every  Sunday. 

This  was  the  manner  of  its  happening. 

Dick's  errand  to  Mr.  Franks  had  not 
been  without  its  fruit  The  reverend 
gentleman  called  upon  the  young  author  at 
an  eailv  date.  It  came  about  that  irhoi 
he  made  his  call  at  about  e^ht  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  Gordon  and  Clarence  were 
both  disengaged,  but  Dick  was  busied  in 
one  of  his  wildest  fits  of  writing.  He  hid 
been  at  work  since  six  in  the  morning,  had 
eaten  his  meals  as  he  wrote,  and  now  whoi 
Clarence  came  to  summon  him  to  see  Ua 
guest,  would  only  growl  out,  "  Presently." 

Gordon  was  at  first  much  annoyed  He 
had  conceived  a  strong  dislike  for  the 
whole  race  of  parsons,  and  hated  the  notion 
of  being  forced  to  entertain  one  even  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

His  natural  politeness,  however,  led  Urn 
to  welcome  Mr.  Franks  with  sufficient 
cordiality  to  set  him  at  his  ease^  and  pre- 
sently, to  his  surprise,  he  found  himsdf 
talking  to  his  visitor  as  though  the  latt^ 
were  no  parson  at  all. 

Indeed,  it  was  hardly  in  hunian  natore 
to  resist  the  genial  and  sympsLthetic  kind- 
heartedness  that  prompted  every  word 
which  Mr.  Franks  spok&  He  possessed 
infinite  tact^another  word  for  unselfisii' 
ness — and  Gordon  never  suspected  that 
he  was  beine  carefully  studied  by  the 
kindly,  sensilSe,  apparently  matter-of-fee^ 
man  who  had  called  to  see  his  cousin. 

When  Dick  came  downstairs  at  last 
with  pale  face,  tousled  hair,  and  in):! 
fingers,  he  found  Mr.  Franks  witA  a  p? 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  fe^t  within  ^ 
fender,  hotly  arguing  some  question  '^ 
politics  with  Gordon,  bringing  his  supei^ 
learning  to  bear  against  the  ready  judgmes^ 
and  shrewd  wit  of  the  Lancashire  mera»B* 

They  took  hardly  any  notioe  ofDi^ 
who  was,  apparently,  quite  willing  to  1< 
ignored,  and  drew  a  chair  near  to  Claiecc^' 
where  she  sat  listening  eagerly  to  the  ^ 
of  words. 

The  conversation  drifted   on   to  o^ 
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sabjecta  presently.  Mr.  Franks  mentioned 
some  book  that  was  being  much  talked  of 
— Carlyle's  Beminiscences. 

"  I  have  not  read  it/'  said  Gordon  a  little 
abniptly. 

*•  Have  you  not  \ "  said  Mr.  Franks.  "  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  that  I  should  have 
sapposed  that  Carlyle  would  have  been  one 
of  your  heroes." 

"I  know  nothing  about  him.  I  know 
very  little  about  books  at  all,  I^.  Franks. 
You  will  soon  discover  that  I  am  nothins 
but  an  ill-educated|  or  rather  uneducated 
buainess-man." 

"  Ah,  well,  but  you  should  read  Garlyle, 
you  know,  all  the  same,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  other  books  toa  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  a  business-man 
fihoold  not  keep  himself  up  in  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  however  impossible  it 

(may  be  for  him  to  enter  upon  any  deeper 
study.    I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  whole- 
,  some  influence  of  books." 

''So  was  not   my   father,"   remarked 
Dick. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  literary  then  % " 
asked  Grordon, 

"NatnriJ  perversity,  I  presume,"  said 
Dick  coolly.  ''  Sheer  love  of  opposition,  I 
should  not  wonder.  Goodness  knows,  I  met 
with  enough  of  it." 

"What  was  your  father)"  asked  Mr. 
Franks. 

'<  He  was  in  the  City — a  stockbroker. 

I  was  with  him  for  some  time,  but  a  certain 

little  incident  occurred  which    made    it 

absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  leave  him." 

"What  w:as  that  1" 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  was  always  fond  of 

books,  and  though  I  was  taken  from  school 

very  young,  as  was  necessary  if  I  was  to 

do  any  good  in  business,  I  still  indulged 

my  old  liking  by  buying  a  book  whenever 

I  could  screw  money  enough  out  of  my 

allowance.    Old  classics  were  my  especial 

bobby,  and  one  day,  when  I  was  about 

fifteen,  I  brought  home  a  dear  little  Elzevir, 

to  get  the  money  for  which  I  had  gone 

without  pudding  for  a  month.    I  gave  it  a 

place  of  honour  on  my  book-shelf,  and  spent 

the   whole    evening  in  worshipping  and 

arranging  my  favourites.    I  suppose  my 

absence  excited  my  father's  curiosity,  for 

when  I  came  home  from  the  office  next  day 

I  f  oand  neither  shelf  nor  books.    My  father 

had  sold  them.    Upon  my  word,  I  believe 

I  felt,  for  a  time,  as  badly  as  a  modier  would 
who  had  lost  her  child.  I  sat  down  and 
cried  like  a  great  baby,  and  my  father  came 

II  n    and  told  me  that  I  was  a  fool  for  mv 


pains,  and  that  he  would  have  me  stndv 
no  books  save  my  aocount-booL  So  I  took 
my  life  into  my  own  hands  then.  I  felt 
as  though  I  should  become  quite  wicked  if 
I  went  to  the  office  again — almost  bad 
enough  to  put  my  account-book  in  the  fire, 
and  I  believe  that  would  have  been  as  bad 
as  murder  in  my  father's  eyes." 

"  You  poor  boy  1 "  exclaimed  Clarence 
impetuously. 

"Poor  father,  rather,  Clarence,"  said 
Dick  gently  and  rather  sadly.  "  It  was  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  hint  I  was 
his  only  son,  you  know." 

"  Could  you  not  hdp  it  % "  asked  Mr. 
Franks. 

"  No,  sir;  I  could  not  help  it,"  said  Dick, 
and  the  older  man  accepted  his  answer  for 
truth,  and  let  the  question  pasa 

When  Mr.  Franxs  rose  to  go,  and  Gordon 
had  seen  him  off  the  premises,  he  turned 
back  and  said  to  Dick : 

"Can  you  take  a  pew  for  me  in  that 
man's  chapel  t " 

"Yes,  surely,"  answered  Dick.  "But 
will  you  not  wait  a  little)  You  are  so 
impulsive,  Gordon." 

"  Now  or  never  is  your  time,  lad.  Do 
not  be  a  humbug,  Dick;  you  know  it  is  just 
what  you  wish  me  to  do." 
.  "  I  do  not  deny  it,  old  fellow,"  said  Dick 
"  So  hand  over  the  money  and  I'll  go  to- 
morrow and  pay  the  first  quarter  in  advance. 
That  will  ensure  your  going  to  chapel; 
you'll  want  to  feel  that  you  have  your 
money's  worth." 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  on  the 
foUowiug  Sanday  Gordon  took  possession 
of  a  pew  in  the  old  square  chapel  on  the 
green.  It  was  a  comer  pew,  red-cushioned, 
and  not  too  oomfortable ;  but  on  all  those 
bright  summer  Sundays  that  followed,  as 
Gordon  and  Clarence  sat  in  it^  they  could 
see,  through  the  open  chapel-door,  full- 
f oliaeed  lune-trees  waving  coolly,  with  a 
gentle  rustle  of  greentL  Other  lime-trees 
brushed  softly  i^ainst  the  dusty  window 
above  their  heads,  and  let  the  sunlight 
through  in  patches.  They  grew  to  love  the 
place,  old  and  shabby  as  it  was,  and  found 
no  fault  with  the  music,  though  it  was 
poor ;  nor  with  the  order  of  service,  thoueh 
at  first  it  struck  them  as  somewhat  bald 
and  cold.  They  read  over  and  over  again, 
unUl  they  knew  them  by  heart,  the  quaint 
inscriptions  on  the  old  miual  tablets,  and 
wondered  what  manner  of  a  life  had  been 
led  by  the  old  lady  who  was  granddaujghter 
to  an  Earl  and  yet  had  remained  a  spinster 
all  her  life,  and  whether  the  ladv  who  was 
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described  as  "An  obedient  daughter,  a 
lovihe  mother,  a  tender  sister,  and  a  true 
wife/was  really  very  mnch  liked  in  her 
earthly  relations.  There  was  a  preyaaliDg 
atmosphere  of  peace  in  the  little  chapel, 
and  Gk>rdon  found  there  more  rest  for  his 
wearied  mind  and  spirit  than  he  had  ever 
enjoyed  befora  Nor  was  his  pleasure 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  received  from 
Mr.  Franks  abundant  and  wholesome  food 
for  an  intellect  which  had  too  long  been 
educated  on  one  line  only. 


THE  TERROES  OF  SCHOOL, 


The  death  of  a  Ring's  College  boy  a 
little  while  ago  once  more  drew  attention 
to  the  practice  of  bullying  in  public 
schools;  and  the  measures  which  are 
being  taken  by  the  Public  Prosecutor 
will  no  doubt  make  school-life  pleasanter. 
From  time  immemorial  some  form  of 
brutality  has  been  practised  upon  new 
comers  in  public  schools,  or  upon  the  weak 
by  the  stroug.  "  Ah,  happy  years !  Once 
more  who  would  not  be  a  boy  ! "  ezclahned 
Byron.  The  answer  depends  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  school  one  was  forced 
to  attend,  upon  the  whim  of  the  master, 
and  the  disposition  of  one's  schoolfellows. 
Our  impression  is  that  few  would  care  to 
go  through  their  schoolboy  troubles  again, 
and  to  be  in  constant  terror  of  the  bigger 
boys. 

Things  are  bad  enough  now,  but  they 
were  worse  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Does  any  man,  be  he  old  or  young,  ever 
forget  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected at  school )  The  rich  and  the  strong 
were  always  respected.  How  fared  it  with 
the  poor  and  the  feeble  ? 

Serjeant  Ballantine  was  subjected  to 
tyranny  because  he  was  badly  dressed  and 
had  no  pocket-money ;  and  there  was  a  fat 
brute,  named  Thomson,  who  used  to  thrash 
him  unmercifully ;  bu^  one  afternoon,  the 
Serjeant  says,'*I  hurt  his  head  with  a  leaden 
inkstand,  and,  althouffh  I  got  well  caned  for 
thiis  little  accident)  I  found  it  had  a  good 
effect  upon  my  persecutors."  Others  have 
had  the  same  experience.  When  Carlyle 
WHA  sent  to  school  his  mother  piously 
enjoined  on  him  that  he  should,  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances,  fieht  with  any 
boy,  nor  resist  any  evil  done  him,  and  her 
instructions  were  so  solemn  that  for  a  long 
time  he  was  accustomed  to  submit  to  every 
kind  of  injustice  simply  for  her  sake.  Jt 
was  a  8^  mistake,  he  says.    When  it  was 
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practically  discovered  that  he  would  not 
defend  himself,  every  kind  of  indignity 
was  put  upon  him,  and    his  life  made 
utterly  miserabla    Fortunately,  the  strm 
was  too  great.     ''One  day,"  he  says,  *'a 
big  boy  was  annoying  me,  when  it  oocorred 
to  my  mind  that  ezistimce  under  snch 
conditions    was    not   supportable,  so  I 
slipped  off  my  wooden  clog,  and  there- 
with  suddenly   gave   that   boy  a  blow 
which  sent  him  sprawling  on  face  mi 
stomach  in  a  convenient  mass  of  mnd 
and   water.      I  shall   never   forget  the 
burthen  that  rolled  off  me  at  that  momeoii 
I  never  had  a  more  heartfelt  satisfaction 
than  in  witnessing  the  consternation  o! 
that  contemporary.     It  proved  to  me  s 
measure  of  peace  also ;  firom  that  time  1 
was  troubled  by  the  boys  no  mora" 

The  little  boy  has  certainly  a  sorry  time 
of  it  at  school ;  but,  as  he  is  generally  the 
possessor  of  more  brain-power  than  the 
big  boy,  he  is  enabled  to  secure  protection  | 
at  timea  When  WOkie  Collins  was  at  I 
school  he  secured  the  protection  o{  a  big  \l 
boy  by  telling  him  storiea  Protection 
cannot  always  be  secured,  either  by  doing 
a  big  lad's  sums,  or  telling  Btories ;  and 
there  are  certainly  not  many  boys  who 
could  tell  a  story  like  Wilkie  Gollbi 
Cowper  suffered  much  from  the  cruelty  of 
boys  older  and  stronger  than  himaelf,  wVio  ' 
took  a  malicious  delight  in  tyrannising 
over  him ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
savage  treatment  upon  his  gentle  spirit 
that,  speaking  of  a  lad  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  acted  towards  him  wilh 
peculiar  barbarity,  he  saya  :  "  I  well 
remember  being  afraid  to  lift  my  eye  upon 
him  higher  than  his  knees,  and  I  knew  him 
better  by  his  shoe-buckles  than  by  any 
other  part  of  his  dress.  May  Oie  Lod 
pardon  him,  and  may  we  meet  in  glory !' 

But  the  most  amusing  account  oi  the  <l^ 
sire  to  tease  and  tyrannise  over  a  new  oom^ 
at  school  is  furnished  by  the  late  WiUiftm 
Howittb  He  was  educated  at  Ackwoitb 
School,  a  well-known  elementary  iachool  oC 
the  Friends,  and  situated  near  Pont^rsct. 
in  Yorkshire.  His  first  trial  here  is  th« 
described  :  '*  There  was  a  lad  called  BiBj 
Bull — a  long,  thin  lad,  with  a  smooth 
impudent  face,  and  remarkably  Tvhite  hair. 
He  soon  discovered  that  I  'was  very  shy; 
for,  bold  and  affable  as  I  had  always  i& 
myself  in  my  own  circle,  here  all  was  s^^ 
strange  to  me  that  I  for  some  time  feH 
solitary,  and  even  bashfiil ;  and  it  was  h^ 
delight  to  oome  and  stare  silently  in  cj 
faoe.      Whenever  he  sgiei  me  alons^  hi 
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was  Niro  to  come  nmning,  and  look  stead- 
fastlj  in  my  f aoe  without  a  word,  without 
a  anula  Turn  whichever  way  I  would,  he 
tarned  too ;  go  where  I  would,  he  followed ; 
now  he  kept  on  this  side,  now  on  that ; 
now  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  now 
came  again  directly  in  front  This  he 
kept  up  for  some  weeks,  and  I  was  ashamed 
of  complaining  or  asking  anybody  to  take 
my  part  Sometimes  he  would  encounter 
me  in  a  narrow  passage,  and,  spite  of  all 
my  remonstrances  and  endeavours  to  pass 
him,  there  he  kept  the  way  with  his  im- 
pertarbable  and  eternal  stora  If  I  went 
to  the  boys'  garden,  Billy  Bull  started  up 
from  behind  a  bush ;  if  I  retired  to  a 
solitary  comer,  he  found  me ;  if  I  walked 
in  the  most  public  place  it  was  only  the 
better  to  be  seen  by  him.  The  persecu- 
tion had  become  intolerable  to  me,  and 
yet  I  blushed  at  the  very  idea  of  com- 
plaining to  anyone  that  Billy  Bull  looked 
into  my  face.  If  I  told  any  of  the  boys, 
I  expected  they  would  laugh  at  me ;  if  I 
told  a  master,  I  expected  all  the  school 
would  laugh  at  me.  But  to  me  it  was  no 
laughing  matter,  and  when  I  saw  Billy 
Bull  coming  I  have  often  burst  into  tears 
of  vexation,  which  seemed  to  produce  no 
other  change  in  his  system  of  tormenting 
than  an  evident  sati^action  in  his  large 
grey  eyes.  But  at  length  the  day  of 
deliverance  came — ^the  torment  reached  its 
acme — ^the  spirit  that  never  was  quite 
asleep  in  me  started  up  in  active  ind^na- 
tion,  and  as  Billy  Bull  was  one  day 
gazing  in  my  face,  with  his  nose  not  many 
inches  from  mine,  I  raised  my  hand,  and 
gave  him  such  a  thwack  on  the  cheek  as 
made  the  tears  start  into  his  eyes,  and 
his  face  became  one  piece  of  crimson  in 
ludicrous  contrast  with  his  snow-white 
hair.  He  made  no  attempt  at  retaliation. 
I  left  him  to  his  reflections ;  and  from  that 
day  forward  Billy  Bull  left  me  to  mine. 
Tills  incident  passed,  I  found  myself  very 
comfortebla"  Howitt  took  the  only  means 
poBsible  to  ensure  his  own  coxnfort  at 
school,  and  we  think  every  other  boy 
would  be  justified  in  using  the  same  means 
under  the  same  circumstancea 

Another  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
a  boy's  defending  himself  occurs  in 
Alexander  SomerviUe's  autobiography.  On 
account  of  his  shabby  dress  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  schoolmaster 
tiiraahed  him,  the  other  boys  believed  him 
to  be  a  great,  stubborn  lad,  who  had  no 
feeling  in  him.  One  day,  however,  he  un- 
^ecaived  them.     Thev  carried  their  nerse- 


cution  too  far.  Not  satisfied  with  calling 
him  the  <<  ragged  radical,"  they  tore  his 
dothea  *'ThehatIraisedfromwhereithad 
sunk  over  my  face,"  he  remarks,  "  and  saw 
part  of  the  brim  in  the  hands  of  a  lad  who 
was  a  kind  of  king  of  the  school,  or  cock 
of  the  walk,  with  some  of  my  mother's 
threads  hanging  from  it  He  was  older 
than  I,  and  a  fighter.  I  had  never  fought, 
nor  had  I  heard  of  two  human  creatures 
going  together  to  fight  until  I  came  to  that 
school  Yet  neither  had  I  heard  of  the 
Divine  principle  of  forbearance  and  forgive- 
ness as  regards  blows  upon  thebody,  and  the 
laceration  of  feelings  worse  than  blows  upon 
the  body;  my  father,  who  gave  me  many 
good  precepto,  probably  never  having  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  my  being  a 
fighting  boy.  But  I  was  a  strong  boy  for  my 

Se,  and  I  had  received  very  hM  treatment 
y  honour  and  the  remembrance  of  my 
afiectionate  mother's  toils  made  me  feel 
like  a  giant  I  amazed  the  king  of  the 
school  by  giving  him  a  blow  in  the  face 
that  laid  mm  flat  on  his  back,  and  amazed 
the  onlookers  by  giving  several  of  them  as 
much  with  the  same  results.  Not  that  I 
escaped  without  blows  myself;  I  got  many, 
but  they  were  returned  with  principal  and 
interest"  For  thus  defending  himself  he 
was  thrashed  by  the  schoolmaster  most 
severely.  "He  at  once  ordered  me  to 
hold  up  my  right  hand,  which  I  did,  and 
received  a  violent  cut  on  the  edge  of  it, 
given  with  his  whole  strength.  He  ordered 
my  left  hand  up,  and  up  it  went,  and 
received  a  cut  of  the  same  kind,  then  my 
right,  next  my  left,  and  so  on  he  went 
until  I  had  got  six  cuts  on  each  hand.  He 
had  a  way  of  raising  himself  upon  his  toes 
when  he  swung  the  heavy  tews  round  his 
head,  and  came  down  upon  his  feet  vrith  a 
spring,  giving  the  cute  slantingly  on  the 
hand." 

Happily  the  use  of  the  tews  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  With  the  stocks  for 
drunken  men,  and  the  branks  for  scolding 
women,  the  tews  has  been  consigned  to  the 
curiosity  shop  as  one  of  the  relics  of  the 
daik  ages.  JBut  the  tyranny  exercised  by 
boys  continues,  and  seems  likely  to  oon^ 
tinue,  for  boys  are  generally  very  pug'> 
nacioua  Professor  Colvin  tells  us  that 
Landor  was  pugnacious  at  school,  but  only 
against  the  strong.  <<  You  remember,"  he 
writes,  in  some  verses  addressed  some 
seventy  years  later  to  an  old  school-com- 
panion: 

"You  remember  that  I  fought 
Never  with  any  but  an  older  lad, 
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Ab  a  rale,  however,  the  8tax>ng  tyrannise 
over  the  weak,  and  thna  make  their  school- 
life  miserable  The  question  arises,  What 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  and  to 
make  school-life  more  enjoyable  1  It  has 
been  suggested  that  if  boys'  duty  towards 
their  weaker  brethren,  and  the  law  of 
kindness  generally,  were  more  frequently 
enforced,  it  might  be  just  as  well  as 
cramming  so  much  learning  into  their 
heads. 

Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the 
masters  ruled  by  kindness  instead  of  brute 
force,  their  scholars  would  show  more 
humanity  outside  the  school-doom  Too 
often,  even  in  our  days,  teachers  resemble 
Hood's  Lrish  schoolmaster,  who  kept  his 
children 

Sitting  like  timid  hares,  all  trembling  on  their 
forms. 

Schoolmasters  have  always  had  a  repu- 
tation for  severity,  and  have  excelled  in 
the  use  of  the  cane.  In  fact,  flogging 
seems  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  system 
of  training  in  force  at  public  schools.  The 
great  Reformer,  Erasmus,  remarks  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  has  left  us  a  painfully 
graphic  account  of  how  he  saw  a  poor  boy 
at  St  Paul's  cruelly  beaten  by  a  grave  and 
reverend  divine,  for  no  fault  whatever,  but 
merely  to  show  him  the  discipline  of 
English  boys.  And  so  for  centuries  the 
bad  custom  of  cruel  education  continued. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  milder 
treatment  of  children  at  school  that  Roger 
Ascham  wrote  his  celebrated  work  on  The 
Schoolmaster,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  effected  any  reform,  for  beating  was 
thought  the  best  way  of  reducmg  a  boy 
into  proper  form  or  shapa  At  the  end  of 
the  ei^iteenth  century,  Southey  was  ex- 

Eelled  Westminster  School  because  he  had 
oldly  denounced  the  system  of  flogging, 
contending  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
devil  Even  more  brutality  was  exhibited 
at  St  Paul's  School  during  the  present 
century.  Serjeant  Ballantine  was  a  day- 
scholar  at  this  institution^  and  he  has 
written  a  graphic  account  of  his  masters, 
who  were  all  tyrants— cruel,  cold-blooded, 
unsympathetic  tyrants,  "Armed  with  a 
cane,"  he  says,  "and  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  terror,  they  sat  at  their  respective  desks. 
Under  Durham,  the  smaller  boys  trembled ; 
Edwards  took  the  next  in  ag&  Each 
flogged  continuously.  The  former,  a  some- 
what obese  personage,  with  a  face  as  if  cut 
out  of  a  suet-pudding,  was  solemn  in  the 
performance  of  this  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion.   The  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  con- 


trary, though  a  cadaverous-looking  object, 
was   quite   funny  over  the   tortures  be 
inflicted.  .  .  •  One  of  the  favourite  model 
of  inflicting  pain  adopted  by  these  tynnti 
was,  when  the  boys  came  in  on  a  winter^s 
morning,  shivering  and  gloveless,  to  itrike 
them  violentiy  with  the  cane  over  the  tips 
of  their  fingers.    I  nearly  leamt  at  that 
school  the  passion  of  hatred,  and  shonU 
probably   have    done    so    but   that  my 
mind  was  too  fully  occupied  by  terror. 
Bean  was  a  shorty  podgy,  pompous  msn, 
with  insignificant  features.    His  mode  of 
correction  was  different  in  form,  and  I  cm 
see  him  now,  with  flushed,   angiy  fsoe, 
lashing  some  littie  culprit  over  back  and 
shoulders  until  his  own  arm  gave  way 
under  the  exertion.    Amongst  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  gentieman,  one  was  to  throw 
a  book — generally  Entick's  Dictionsiy^if 
I  remember  rightiy — at  the  head  of  loj 
boy  who  indulged  in  a  yawn,  and  if  he 
succeeded  in   his   aim,  and  produesd  a 
reasonable   contusion,    he   was   in  good 
humour  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    IhaTe 
met  them  all  three  since  my  school-days, 
and  found  them  shallow  and  ignorant,  no 
doubt  with  plenty  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
their  heads,  but  without   knowledge  of 
human  nature,  or  power  of  appret^ting 
the  different  dispositions  of  their  pupik" 

The  treatment  was  no  better  at  Win- 
chester. Anthony  Trollope  felt  oon?iQced 
that  he  was  flogged  oftener  than  any  other 
human  being  dive.  "  It  was  just  possible/* 
he  says,  "to  obtain  five  soourgings  at 
Winchester,  and  I  have  often  boasted  that 
I  obtained  them  all"  The  worst  of 
Anthony  Trollope's  foes  at  school  was  his 
brother,  about  whom  he  writes :  **  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  ooU^ 
which  submits,  or  did  then  submit^  mndi 
of  the  tuition  of  the  younger  boys  to  die 
elder,  he  was  my  tutor;  and  in  his  capadtj 
of  teacher  and  ruler,  he  had  studied  the 
theories  of  Draca  I  remember  well  hov 
housed  to  exact  obedience  after  the  manner 
of  that  lawgiver.  Hang  a  little  boy  for 
stealing  apples,  he  used  to  say,  and  othff 
littie  fc^ys  will  not  steal  applea  The  do^ 
trine  was  already  exploded  elsewhere,  hot 
he  stuck  to  it  with  conservative  eneiff- 
The  result  was  that,  as  a  part  of  his  daily 
exercise,  be  thrashed  me  with  a  big  stick^ 

The  treatment  of  boys  at  the  oommoo 
schools  of  Scotiand  was,  in  the  eariy  ^ 
of  the  century,  extremely  barbarona  ^ 
his  Autobiography  of  a  Working  Mm. 
Alexander  Somerville,  "one  who  his 
I  whistied  at  the  plough,"  gives  a  graphic 
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descriptioQ  of  his  dominie.     The  school- 
master was  lame,  and  he  became  a  teacher 
only  for  that  reason ;  bat,  excepting  the 
moidinate  and  cruel  ose  of  the  taws  for 
pnniahment,  his  system  of  teaching  was  con- 
sidered better  than  that  of  any  of  the  parish- 
schools  at  that  time.    What  were  Uie  taws? 
Qaestioned  as  to  why  he  was  late  one 
morning,  Somerville  remarks, "  After  some 
hesitation  I,  in  my  ignorance,  gave  him  an 
answer  which  offended  him ;   upon  which 
he  took  his  great  leathern  strap,  thirty 
iDches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad, 
and  split  half-way  np  into  six  thongs,  the 
end  of  each  haying  been  homed  in  the  fire 
to  make  it  hard,  the  other  end  of  the  belt 
having  a  slit  in  it,  into  which  he  pat  his 
hand  and  wonnd  it  ronnd  his  wrist     With 
this  instrument,  called  the  taws,  he  thrashed 
me  on  the  hands,  head,  iaoe,  neck,  shoulderd, 
back,eyes— eYerywhere,untilIwasblistered. 
He  wanted  me  to  cry,  but  I  would  not, 
and  never  did  for  pain  or  punishment  then 
or  since,  though  my  flesh  is  nervous  and 
extremely  sensitive." 

Clei^men  exhibited  as  much  inhu- 
manity as  laymen.  From  the  life  of  Dr. 
Brock,  who  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  most  popular  Baptist  minister  in 
London,  we  get  another  glimpse  of  the 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  boys.  When  a  littie 
boy,  he  was  plao^l  at  school  under  the 
care  of  a  clergyman  who  was,  to  say  the 
least,  a  brute.  "There  was  literally  no 
teaching.  If  I  got  through  a  sentence  or 
two  in  translation  without  any  monstrous 
mistakes,  I  was  not  punished ;  if  I  did 
mistake,  there  was  no  mercy.  Sometimes 
it  was,  'Strip,  sir,  that  you  may  be 
birched.'  At  other  times  it  was,  '  GU>,  kneel 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  hold  this 
book  out  at  arm's-length.'  At  other  times 
it  was  a  fierce  seizure  of  both  my  ears,  or 
a  savage  grip  at  my  throat,  with  as  much 
shaking  or  dragging  up  and  down  the 
room  as  the  prevailing  burst  of  inhumanity 
inspired." 

This  picture  of  school  tyranny  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  represents  the 
bmtal  mode  of  punishment  adopted  several 
years  later  in  private  graomiar-schools,  as 
many  men  who  have  now  reached  middle 
age  can  testify. 

So  general  was  corporal  punishment, 
that  when  Buckle  was  sent  to  school,  his 
parents  gave  instructions  that  he  was  to 
learn  nothing  unless  he  chose,  and  should 
on  no  account  be  whipped.  He  did  not 
choose,  and  his  biographer  tells  us  that  he 

laamt  nothinsr  hevond  "  what  fell  into  his 


head/'  but  he  became  so  interested  in 
geometrical  and  algebraical  demonstra^ 
tions  on  the  blackboard  that  he  returned 
home  with  a  first  price  for  mathematics. 
'^  So  unexpected  a  distinction  pleased  his 
father  so  much  that  he  asked  him  what  he 
would  like  best  as  a  reward — '  To  be  taken 
away  from  school,'  was  Buckle's  reply ;  and 
his  parents  granted  his  request" 


THE  PARIS  CLAQUK 


Few  dictionaries  supply  us  with  all  that 
is  wanted  to  be  known  of  the  words 
actually  current  in  a  modem  language. 
John  Bellows's  wonderful  Bon&-fide  French 
and  English  Pocket  Dictionary  gives 
"  Claque,  substantive  masculine,  an  opera- 
hat;  claque,  substantive  feminine,  a  slap, 
also  a  clog."  Stone's  Dictionary  brines  us 
nearer  to  what  we  are  in  search  of  by 
''Claqueur,  a  noisy  clapper  or  applander." 
EncyciopiBdic  Littr6  alone  interprets 
''  Claque,  secondly,  a  troop  of  claqueurs  in 
a  theatre,  '  The  cUque  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  maintain  the  new  piece.'" 

Here,  then,  at  last,  we  have  a  clear 
definition  of  a  singula:  fraternity,  whose 
course  of  action  is  based  on  the  beUef  that 
men  and  women  are  sheep,  in  more  senses 
than  one ;  that  they  are  often  very  silly ; 
that  they  go  astray  hardly  knowing  why, 
unless  it  be  through  the  mere  love  of 
straying;  that  they  frequentiy  submit 
quietly  to  be  shorn — hence  the  sajong 
about  a  fool  and  his  money — and,  above 
aU,  that  they  are  easily  induced  to  follow  a 
leailer. 

It  is  on  this  principle  of  preferring  to  be 
led,  rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  lead- 
ing themselves,  that  many  people  pin  their 
faith  and  their  views  of  tmngs  in  general 
on  some  particular  journal  or  review,  care- 
fully abstaining  from  reading  any  other,  or 
at  least  any  other  advocating  opposite 
opinions. 

To  avoid  this  helpless  and  narrow- 
minded  system,  a  French  friend  (who  is 
supposed  to  have  no  political  bias,  or 
perhaps  finds  it  pradent  to  keep  that  bias 
to  himself),  while  discussing  the  matter  in 
question,  lately  told  me  that,  not  to  be 
even  suspected  of  following  any  partisan 
editor's  lead,  when  he  went  to  his  club, 
he  made  a  point  of  reading,  one  after  the 
other,  the  Pays  (Bonapartist),  the  Soleil 
(Orleanist),  the  Intransigeant  (Destruc- 
tivist),  and  the  Figaro  (as  you  like  to  call 
itV    Nobodv.  therefore,  could  accuse  him 
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pf  ondae  partiality;  and  the  mixture  of 
newspapers  of  different  shades,  like  the 
biendiBg  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
produced  in  him  the  absence  of  colour, 
white,  independenoe--that  is,  left  his  mind 
in  a  state  of  "  carte  blanche." 

In  French  matters  theatrical  the  case  is 
different  An  audience,  in  the  mass,  is 
led  not  so  much  by  newspaper  criticism, 
written  and  printed  after  the  representa- 
tion is  over,  but  by  critics  present  in  the 
flesh  and  blood,  enthusiastically  applaud- 
ing during  the  performance,  and  strenu- 
oiuly  urging  others  to  applaud.  The 
persons  composing  this  band  of  appxoba- 
tionists  (the  palms  of  whose  hands  must 
have  become  hard,  thick,  and  tough  as 
rhinoceros  leather  fit>m  continued  exercise 
in  professional  clapping),  are  an  established 
institution,  known  as  the  Claque,  otherwise 
<(  entrepreneurs  de  succ6s"  (ensurers  of 
success). 

A  good  deal  that  is  curious  respecting 
these  indiyiduals  is  already  known  from 
tradition,  rumour,  and  observation;  but 
more  has  lately  been  revealed  in  the 
M^moires  d'un  Ohef  de  Olaque,*  who  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  coolly 
treating  the  whole  of  his  proceedings  as  a 
question  of  tactics  and  a  matter  of  business. 
&L  Jules  Lan  is  a  man  of  genius.  It  was 
he  who  invented  the  pocket-handkerchief 
proof  of  a  performer^s  pathos,  which  none 
but  the  most  hardened  of  men  and  women 
could  resist.  He  shall  relate  this  master- 
stroke himself : 

**  At  the  time  when  the  melodramas  of 
Ouilbert  de  Fix6r^ourt  and  others  were 
flourishing,  and  lachrymose  pieces  were  all 
the  fashion,  an  original  idea  occurred  to  me 
—namely,  to  supply  my  men  with  pocket- 
handkerchiefs" — had  they  none  of  those 
useful  articles  before  1 — "  requesting  them 
to  pull  them  out,  wipe  their  eyes,  and  blow 
their  noses  while  the  most  touching  scenes 
of  the  play  were  going  on.  The  effect  was 
irresistible,  and  never  failed;  the  whole 
house — especially  the  ladies — ^began  to 
weep  and  wipe  their  eyes.  One  evening, 
a  wag  in  the  pit  opened  his  umbrella  to 
escape  a  wetting  from  the  showers  of  tears." 

The  claque  pleads  in  favour  of  its 
existence  that  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
institutioa  It  spurs:  and  stimulates  the 
actors,  wakes  up  an  inattentive  public,  and 
italicises  the  choice  passages  of  a  dramatic 
work.     Parisian  actors  are  fond  of  a  little 
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applause  at  their  first  entry  on  the  stage  in 
any  part,  and  almost  exact  its  bemg  given. 
Who  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  inppIyH 
with  certainty,  except  the  claque  1  Hon* 
over,  as  an  excuse  for  the  practics,  emj 
distinguished  personage,  at  present^  expects 
applause,  from  the  cheers  given  to  ibe 
successful  orator  in  the  House  of  GomnuHu 
to  tiie  demonstrations  of  welcome  bestowed 
on  popular  royalty. 

Far  from  feeling  any  shame  at  its  pro- 
ceedings, the  claque  boasts  that  it  is  slmoit 
as  old  as  the  theatre  itself.  Whenever  the 
Emperor  Nero  performed,  he  took  meaeimi 
to  secure  liberal  applause  from  the  sndienee^ 
Bnrrhus  and  Seneca,  stationed  on  eadi  side 
of  the  stage,  signalled  the  spectators  to  give 
marks  of  thdr  approval  In  faet^  they  irere 
veritable  *'  chefs  de  claque." 

Nero's  ministers  taught  his  subjects  their 
duty  by  shouting  ^'Piaudite,  oivesl"— 
*'  Citizens,  applaud  1 " — a  formula  whieb 
became  traditbnai  at  Bome,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  other  besides  dramatic  oocs8ioii& 
Hence  the  name  of  "  Bomainsi,"  given  to 
claqueurs,  or  professional  applsMiderB,  vho 
are  aJso  called  "  les  chevalim  du  lustre,'' 
because  they  had  adopted  the  haUt  oi 
placing  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
pity  immediately  under  the  chandelier,  ea 
visitors  to  the  bnmtHlown  Pazia  Open  may 
have  experienced  to  their  great  annoyanca 

Claqueurs  are  commanded  by  a  chief  and 
a  sulHshief,  the  former  being  chosen  by 
the  manager  of  the  theatre.  On  gnnd 
occasions,  there  are  chiefs  of  detachments 
posted  in  different  parts  of  the  pit,  vHh 
the  skill  of  practised  theatrical  strategy 
Consequentiy,  these  claqueurs  no^  nn^ 
quently  do  battie  with  hostile  caballen 
who  dare  to  hiss.  Nor  are  they  alvajs 
without  excuse  fo^  so  doing.  Violence  and 
injustice  are  apt  to  call  forth  violence  to 
resist  them.  A  new  piece  may  be  huiod 
and  hooted  down  by  an  adverse  diqne 
through  other  motives  than  fair  and  honest 
criticism. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  party  contests 
bfiftween  the  Gluddsts  and  the  Picdi^ 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  classioists  and 
the  romanticists  of  the  present^  I  maymts- 
tion  Edmond  About's  Oaetana,  which  was 
crushed  in  1862  by  a  concerted  muster  of 
his  personal  enemies.  Three  years  after- 
wards, the  two  De  Goncourts'  Henrietta 
Mar^ohal  suffered  the  same  fate,  under  the 
unexpected  attacks  of  an  iqietart  "che^ 
de  cabale,"  nicknamed  Pipe-eorboiSb  Sdl 
more  recently,  at  the  Theatre  Fnoa^ 
Erckmann  -  Chatrian's  charming  comedy. 
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L'Ami  f^rito,  narrowly  escaped  premataie 
eztinction  on  eqoalljr  unavoirable  sronnds 
of  hoBtUitjy  by  political  rather  than  literary 
adyersaries.  The  conteata  for  sapremacy 
betvreen  rival  actors  and  actreasea,  ana- 
tained  by  their  respectiye  partiaana,  afifbrd 
materiala  for  a  longer  hiatoiy  of  theatrical 
strogglea  and  skixBuahes  than  can  be  related 
here.  In  all  these  the  claque  has  played, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  an  influential  and 
important  part 

Grave  politicians  have  not  disdained  to 
undertake  the  office  of  chef  de  claque. 
When  Rachel  first  appeared  at  the  Gom^die 
Fraufftise,  she  was  favoured  with*  the 
intimate  friendship  and  constant  advice  of 
Adolphe  Cr^mieuz — like  her,  an  Israelite — 
who  rose  to  be  Minister  of  Justice,  member 
of  two  provisional  governments,  and  was  a 
senator  when  he  died  in  1880. 

Whenever  Rachel  attempted  a  new  part 
for  the  first  time,  she  obtained  for  Cr^mieuz 
a  certain  number  of  pit-tickets  at  reduced 
prices.  Cr^mieux  disposed  of  those  tickets 
amongst  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
were  delighted  to  witness  a  first  perfor- 
mance by  Rachel  without  being  obliged  to 
''faire  queue"  at  the  door — one  of  the  small 
miseries  of  French  life. 

By  special  favour  granted  to  the  famous 
tragedian,her  family  and  friends,  conducted 
by  Or^mieux,  went  into  the  theatre  by  a 
private  entrance   before  the  doors  were 
opened  to  the  public.    Gr^mieux  selected 
two  or  three  benches,  on  which  he  seated 
his  favoured  friends,  placing  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  group.    After  his  death,  not 
one  of  the  laudatory  tributes  to  his  memory 
mentioned  that  he  had  officiated  as  chef  de 
claque.      Vacher,  the  official  chef  at  the 
Th^4tre  Fran^aiB,  oblerved  everv  move- 
ment of  his  distinguished  rival,  knowing 
how  much  more    capable    than   himself 
Cr^mieux  was  to  italicise  the  points  made 
by  his  (Or^mieux's)  co-religionist  and  pupil. 
The  greatest  actors  are  not  insensible  to 
the   clique's   approval   and   patronage — 
sometimes  even    to   its    advice.    Rachel 
owed  her  immense  success  to  her  resolu- 
tion, from  her  very  first  appearances,  to 
strive  b^  every  possible  means  to  attain  the 
artist's  ideal — ^perfection.     She  knew  that 
her    illustrious  predecessors,  Lekain   and 
Talmai  following  the  traditional  example 
of  Soiicius,  had  pursued  that  system,  in 
order  to  act  tragedy  worthily.     Talma,  in 
fact,  after  creating,  as  it  is  called,  a  part, 
on  retiring  to  his  dressinff-room,  although 
loaded  with  garlands  and  applause,  shut 
himaelf  in.  and  once  more  carefullv  read 


the  piece  which  had  just  been  acted.  With 
a  pencil  he  marked  the  passages  in  his 
part  where  he  fancied  that  his  diction  or 
his  gestures  were  still  capable  of  improve- 
ment Rachel,  following  the  advice  of 
Gr^mieux  and  a  few  other  friends,  did  the 
same,  with  even  greater  success  than  had 
been  expected. 

One  day,  Gr^mieux  offered  M,  Lan  a 
place  in  the  theatre  to  see  Rachel  come  out 
in  Bajazet — a  civility  which  was  gladly 
accepted  at  once.  The  tragedy  over,  after 
Rachel  had  been  five  times  recadled  to 
receive  an  avalanche  of  crowns  and 
bouquets,  old  F^lix,  her  father,  came  and 
thanked  Gr^mieux  and  his  friends  for  the 
ovation  bestowed  upon  his  daughter.  Then, 
assuming  parental  modesty,  he  added, 
'*  But  did  you  not  remark,  when  Roxane 
says  to  Bajazet,  '  Sortez ! '  (*  Leave  me  ! '), 
that  Rachel  missed  the  right  effect  f " 

They  mounted,  accordingly,  to  Rachel's 
room,  to  give  her  what  her  parent  called 
''  une  remontrance,"  meaning  a  few  obser- 
vations, perhaps  a  scolding,  for  the  old 
man  coi^d  not  conceal  his  excitement, 
whicji  he  explained,  or  excused,  in  German- 
Jew  phrase :  "  Yenever  I  see  my  daughter 
blay  a  new  bart,  it  gives  me  gross  balbita- 
tions  of  te  heart''  He  ought  to  have  said 
''  balbitations  of  te  bocket" 

Gr^mieux  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  go  and  compliment  the ''  grande  actrice." 
But  he  begged  M.  F6lix  to  allow  M.  Lan 
to  accompany  them,  after  stating  who  and 
what  he  was — namely,  chef  de  cbque. 

Rachel,  still  in  sultana's  costume,  sur- 
rounded by  her  young  brothers  and  sisters 
and  a  few  intimate  friends,  received  her 
visitors  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  which 
none  but  the  privileged  were  allowed  to 
enter.  She  listened  attentively  to  her 
father's  reproaches,  as  well  as  to  M.  0x6- 
mieux's  more  courteous  criticism. 

"  And  you,  M.  Lan,"  she  said  to  him, 
evidently  curious  to  hear  what  he  would 
say;  ''what  is  your  opinion  of  my 
'Sortez  I' i" 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  "brilliant 
stars,  like  you,  have  no  need  of  light; 
they  eclipse  all  inferior  luminaries.  Never- 
theless, permit  me  to  cite  an  example. 
Talma,  in  Manlius,  when  convinced  of  his 
friend  Servilius's  treachery,  says  to  him, 
'Qu'en  dis-tul'  ('How  do  you  answer 
this  t ').  Servius  replies,  '  II  est  vrai  1  j'ai 
con9u  ce  funeate  dessein  " — that  is,  avows 
his  guilt  Talma,  whose  countenance 
expressed  indignation  and  scorn,  seized 
the  handle  of  his  dasKer,  and  drew  it  half 
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oat  of  its  sheath,  as  if  aboat  to  strike.  The 
effect  required  by  the  situation  was  pro- 
duced.. Now,  if  you  were  to  make  the 
same  gesture  with  the  dagger  fastened  to 
your  girdle,  when  you  say  to  Bajazet, 
*Sortezl'  you  would  better  indicate  the 
fate  which  awaits  the  young  prince  at  the 
palace-gata" 

''Thanks — a  thousand  thanks,  monsieur  1" 
exclaimed  Rachel  *'  You  have  found  for 
me  what  I  sought  for  in  vain  while  I  was 
studying  my  part" 

And  Bachel  followed  the  chef  de  claque's 
counsel,  thereby  increasing  the  impressiye- 
ness  and  terror  of  the  situation. 

This  anecdote — M.  Lui  modestly  adds, 
although  modesty  is  not  his  leading  charac- 
teristic— shows  the  general  public  what 
long,  profound,  and  conscientious  study 
great  artists  devote  to  what  is  called 
*'  composer  un  rdle  " — creating  a  part 

Amongst  other  distinguished  theatrical 
acquaintances,  M.  Lan  had  the  good  fortune 
to  include  MdUa  Mars.  One  day,  unable 
to  give  him  two  stalls  which  he  required, 
she  sent  him  to  Mdlle.  Duchesnois,  who 
passed  him  on,  with  a  short  note  of  intro- 
duction, to  Talma.  The  great  actor, 
although  ill  in  bed  with  the  midady,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  which  brought  him  to 
his  grave,  nevertheless  received  the  chef 
de  claque. 

''Did  you  see  me  play  my  latest  part 
in  La  D^mence  de  Ghafles  Six  \"  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,  I  did.  You  were  magnifi- 
cent^ and  my  hands  are  still  blistered  with 
applauding." 

"  What  a  pity,"  continued  Talma,  "  that 
I  should  be  taken  ill,  just  when  I  was 
about  to  play  in  La  Mort  du  Tasse  I  TVIiat 
a  capital  part  I  should  have  had  1 " 

So  saying,  he  sat  up  in  the  bed  and 
declaimed  the  part  of  Tasso,  exactly  as  if 
he  had  been  on  the  stage,  with  the  chef 
de  claque  for  his  sole  critic  and  auditor. 

M.  Lan's  Memoirs  contain  anecdotes  of 
other  persons  besides  claqueurs.  As  every- 
thingrelatingto  theatres  isf  uU  of  interestfor 
the  outside  public,  the  author,  consequently, 
is  not  over-particular  respecting  the  stories 
which  he  contrives  to  catch  in  the  sweep 
of  his  net,  theatrical  lawsuits,  which  at 
the  time  filled  the  courts  to  overflowing, 
supplyine  a  liberal  contribution.  At  the 
trial  of  the  thieves,  her  servants,  who  stole 
Mdlle.  Mars's  diamonds  from  her  dressing- 
room  while  she  was  acting  on  the  stage, 
great  curiosity  was  manifested  to  see  the 
actress  off  the  boards,  and  to  hear  her  speak 
in  her  everyday  voice.     The  doors  of  the 


assize-court  were  besieged ;  on  two  sncees- 
sive  days  the  crowd  waited  for  adminion 
two  by  two  in  a  line,  exactly  as  when 
some  unusually  attractive  performance  h 
announced  at  one  of  the  great  theatrea 

The  same  thing  happened  when  Victor 
Hugo  pleaded  in  person  before  the  Tribanal 
of  Commerce,  to  urge  his  rights  in  a  ques- 
tion of  literary  property.     Every  comer 
was  packed  to  suffocation.     Nor  was  his 
audience  disappointed.     He  was  eloquent, 
persuasive,  logical  —  a   wonder  for  him 
— and  gained  his  suit  without  the  help 
of  an  advocate.     A  like  success  was  not 
achieved  by  Balzac,  who,  powerful  with  his 
pen,  was  feeble  with  his  tongua    In  thii 
respect  he  resembled  our  own  Goldsmith, 
"  who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like 
poor  Poll." 

At  the  aforesaid  trial,  M.  Lan  had  the 
honour  of  given  his  arm  to  Mdlla  Man  on 
their  way  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  when 
Berryer  received  them  with  the  compli- 
ment, "  Thalia  is  come  to  pay  a  visit  to ' 
Themis,  who  receives  her  with  a  hearty  ' 
welcome."  When  the  President,  according 
to  the  established  formula,  enquired  her 
name,  profession,  domicile,  and  age,  she 
answered  in  her  dear,  melodious  voice, 
"  Hippolyte  Mars,  sod^taire  of  the  Comi^ie 
Fran9aise,  redding  in  Paris,  Rue  de  la 
Tourndes-Dames,"  but  as  to  her  age,  she 
spoke  so  low  that  the  derk  of  the  court  codd 
not  catch  her  words.  The  President  had 
the  good  taste  not  to  repeat  the  question. 

Apropos  to  actresses's  ages,  M.  Lao 
remembers  that  Mdlle.  X.,  who  still  pla^yed 
ingenues  at  the  Asterisk  Theatre,  one  day 
married  her  daughter,  and  he  was  invited  to 
the  wedding  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  The 
bride's  mother,  on  being  required  to  state 
her  age,  stammered,  blushed,  and  said  at 
last,  "  I  don't  quite  remember." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  mayor  to  his 
secretary;  "put  down  thirty-six." 

Mdlle.  X.  responded  with  a  gracious  bov 
to  the  magistrate's  munidpal  gallantry. 

Avery  great  deal  might  be  related  aboot 
the  subormnate  members  of  the  theatriol 
profession.  (Gossip  respecting  or  disrespect- 
ing the  ladies  shall  be  refrained  from;  the 
gentlemen  can  well  take  care  of  themsdv^ 

Supernumeraries,  "  comparses,"  exiited 
in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  Their  Fien^ 
name  is  perhaps  derived  from  "  comparere/ 
to  appear.  They  are  recruited  and  coib- 
manded  by  chiefs  who  receive  ten  sous  i 
night  more  than  their  men ;  besidea  w)sA 
magnificent  pay  they  enjoy  the  privily  ^ 
inflicting  finea    It  is  evident  that  th^ 
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poor  wretches,  who  earn  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  .8008  a  night,  have  not  the  means 
of  sopplying  themselyes  with  erening  dress 
when  they  figure  as  fashionable  gaests  at  a 
ball,  a  wedding,  or  a  soirea  Parsimonioaa 
administrations  rig  them  one  by  making 
an  arrangement  with  an  old  clothes  shop. 

Notwithstanding  thb  indignity  the  male 
sapemameraries  in  a  theatre  consider 
themselFes  to  be  somebody  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  leading  actors.  One  day, 
when  Lekain,  the  famooa  tragedian  of  the 
Th64tre  Fran9aiSy  had  his  shoes  blacked  in 
the  street,  the  shoeblack  ref osed  the  offered 
payment  **  No,  no,"  he  said ;  *'  colleagues 
don't  take  money  from  each  other.  We 
are  comrades.  Yon  play  the  kings;  I 
play  the  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers." 

To  figure  on  the  stage,  eren  in  this 
humble  way,  is  sometimes  a  monomania. 
At  the  yari6t68  there  was  a  chorus-singer 
with  an  income  of  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  After  the  first  performance  of  a 
piece  he  treated  the  other  chorus-singers  to 
punch  at  the  caf6  of  the  theatre,  telling 
them,  "We  have  done  our  utmost  to  ensure 
success.  It  is  the  manager  and  the 
authors  who  ought  to  treat  us,  but,  as  you 
know,  they  are  a  set  of  skinflint&" 

French  supers  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
In  a  tragedy  given  at  the  Od6on,  Eric- 
Bernard,  who  played  Arbaxerxes,  killed 
himself  at  the  denouement  The  stage- 
manager  had  given  the  supernumeraries 
orders  to  catch  Artazerxes,  mortally 
wounded,  in  their  arms,  and  carry  him  off 
the  stage.  The  first  nighty  out  of  clumsi- 
ness or  mischievous  fun,  they  let  poor  Eric- 
Bernard  &11  on  the  boards.  He  hurt  him- 
self, and  abused  them  roundly  as  a  ''  set  of 
canailles  I  Auvergnats  I  useless  animals  I " 
and  the  rest  Then,  complaining  to  their 
chief,  he  got  every  one  of  them  fined. 

The  following  evening,  the  moment 
Artaxerxes  had  stabbed  himself,  they 
rushed  at  him  furiously  and  hauled  him 
more  roughly  than  was  agreeable.  "  The 
scamps  ! '  he  grumbled  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  the  wing;  *' yesterday  they  let  me  break 
xny  bones,  and  to-night  they  have  pinched 
me  black  and  blue." 

^  Supers  are  very  particular  about  the 
distribution  of  parts.  In  a  fairy  piece  a 
set  of  dominos  was  represented  by  men 
wearing  on  their  backs  boards  marked 
fvith  the  different  numbers.  A  discon- 
tented super  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
^Id  the  management  they  must  find  a  sub- 
titate. 
«  WHv.  whAt'fl  the  matter  f"  asked  the  I 


astonished  directeur;  "don't  you  get 
your  fifteen  sous  a  night  like  the  others)" 

"  It  isn't  about  the  sous  at  all  I  am 
one  of  the  oldest  artists  belonging  to  the 
theatre,  and  they  ought  to  have  made  me 
the  douUe  six ;  instead  of  that  I  am  the 
lowest  number — the  double  blank.  Sather 
than  submit  to  such  injustice  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  theatre." 

With  difficulty  an  exchange  was  effected 
with  another  less  punctilious  super. 

Another  complained  of  being  put  into 
the  hind  legs  of  an  elephant,  whilst  his 
comrade,  a  junior  member  of  the  corps, 
occupied  the  front  He  revenged  himself 
by  kicking  the  forelegs'  heels  every  time 
that  their  march  commenced. 

At  the  time  when  military  pieces  were 
played  at  the  now  demolished  theatre  of 
the  Cirque,  double  pay  had  to  be  given  to 
supers  who  consented  to  wear  Austrian, 
Russian,  or  Prussian  uniforms.  A  French 
soldier  only  got  fifteen  sous  and  the  glory. 
What  most  humiliated  a  super  was,  not  to 
be  killed  in  battle,  but  to  be  taken  prisoner. 

At  a  general  rehearsal,  a  Prussian  was 
told  how  he  ought  to  deliver  up  his  sword 
to  a  Frenchman.  "  Never  I "  shouted  the 
super.  *'  Kill  me,  if  you  like ;  but,  as  to 
giving  up  my  sword,  none  of  that,  if  yon 
please  I    I  throw  up  my  engagement" 

A  compromise  was  znade  with  this  hero. 
He  changed  his  costume,  put  on  a  French 
uniform,  and  received  fifteen  sous  less; 
but  his  honour  was  saved. 

CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH      • 
COUNTIES. 

CORNWALL. 

NoTWrrHSTANDiNQ  bright  sun  and  dear, 
translucent  seas,  an  air  of  mystery  and 

gloom  seems  to  hang  about  the  coasts  of 
omwaE  A  savage,  rock-bound  coast  is 
backed  by  hills  that  are  blei^  and  barren, 
without  beauty  or  grandeur ;  and  the  little 
towns  that  lie  among  the  hollows  in  the 
rugged  landscape  are  distbguished  by  the 
melancholy  bareness  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Celtic  raca 
Dispossessed  and  driven  to  the  bleak  corner 
of  the  pleasant  land  that  was  once  ours,  of 
what  use  to  make  the  desert  blossom 
around  us,  or  disguise  the  melancholy  facts 
of  life  by  pleasant  surroundings  t  Such  is 
the  unspoken  lament  that  is  suggested  by 
the  aspect  of  the  native  settlements  in 
Wales  or  ComwaU.  Among  the  rugged 
hills  and  wild,  blei^  moorlands,  the  rude 
buildines  of  some  deserted  mine  have  the 
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same  pathetic  Baggestiveness  as  the  broken 
circle  of  hage  atones,  or  the  hoary  oromlech 
uplifted  against  the  sl^. 

Long  ago  the  desert^  solitary  land  was 
thinly  peopled  by  anchorites  and  monks, 
and  the  missionaries — ^pnre  and  vidonaiy 
-~of  the  early  Oeltio  Ghnreh  established 
their  settlements  here  and  there  on  rock 
or  promontory,  or  on  some  barren  islet 
among  the  waves. 

They  had  their  lodm  in  the  wilderness, 
Or  built  their  ceUs  oeside  the  shiklowy 


Bat  along  with  the  colonies  of  the  ceno* 
bites  there  existed  a  still  more  ancient 
population,  the  metal-workers,  who  from 
nnknown  antiquity  had  worked  the  tin- 
mines  along  the  coast  Even  in  dim  pre- 
historic ages — as  far  back,  perhaps,  as  the 
pregladal  period,  when  England,  as  yet 
unsevered  from  the  Oontinent  of  Europe, 
enjoyed  an  almost  tropical  dimate,  and 
the  mammoth  and  the  elephant  roamed 
through  the  primeval  forests,  even  then 
there  is  evidence  that  there  were  men  at 
work,  washing  the  ore  from  the  surface 
lodes,  and  funng  the  material  for  those 
weapons  of  bronse  that  made  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  history  of  humanity.  AndwhQe 
the  rest  of  Britain  was  still  a  country  un- 
known to  the  great  civilised  communities  on 
the  Mediterranean  shores,  the  rugged  pro- 
montory of  Cornwall  and  the  islands  to  the 
westward  were  firequented  by  the  galleys 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Merchants  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and,  later,  from  proud  Carthage, 
sought  the  sheltered  bays  and  coasts,  bm 
l^artered  the  rich  wares  of  the  East  for  the 

Erecious  tin  which  nowhere  else  could  be 
ad,  unless  in  the  less  rich  and  accessible 
mines  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Here, 
too^  came  the  Greeks  from  their  rich 
colony  of  Marseilles,  and,  later  still,  the 
Bomans,  not  yet  thinking  of  conquest 
And  thus  under  their  own  laws  and  in 
communities  not  much  recruited  from  the 
shifting  population  about  them,  the  miners 
have  gone  on  working,  paying  iJieir  tribute 
to  CsBsar  or  Caswallon,  to  Sucon  Prince  or 
Norman  Duke ;  but  finding,  in  later  days, 
their  old  free  bond  gradually  subjected  to 
the  feudal  influences  of  the  period. 

In  the  reign  of  John,  we  find  that  the 
royal  dues  were  farmed  out  to  the  Jews, 
who  settled  in  some  numbers  on  the  scene 
of  their  exactions.  Under  thdr  skilfid 
management  the  produce  of  the  mines  was 
greatly  increased,  and  Bichard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  John's  younger  son,  was  so  en- 
riched by  the  tribute  of  bis  rich  principality, 
that  he  waa  enabled  to  purchase  the  suc- 


cession to  the  Empire  and  the  baikrie 
diadem  of  the  King  of  the  Bomans.  When 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Eoglaad, 
those  of  Cornwall  went  mournfully  forth 
firom  tiiis  bmd  of  Gk>shfln,  and  from  thsi 
time  the  miners'  tribute  fell  off  woefa%  in 
amount,  although  the  minora  themselves 
may  have  been  no  losers  by  the  chsnge. 
Through  it  all  the  tinners  had  kept  up 
their  own  free  oi^janisation,  and,  ccodiined 
with  the  miners  of  Devon,  had  held  a 
general  coBvention  on  Hengston  HiU  tX 
intervals  of  seven  years.  But  by  the  Thirty- 
third  Edward  the  First,  the  tinners  of 
Cornwall  were  made  a  separate  body,  with 
representatives  chosen  by  the  four  stannary 
towns — namely,  Launceston,  Loafcwithisl, 
Truro,  and  Hehton  -,  and  at  a  latw  date,  m 
the  reign  of  Charlea  the  Second,  Penzance 
waa  made  a  fifth  representative  town. 

Another  element  in  the  popnlataon  were 
the  Scandinavian  rovera  who^  in  the  bays 
and  creeks  of  this  indented  ooaat,  found 
safe  and  congenial  habitations.  As  the 
old  saying  has  it:  i- 

By  Tre^  Pol,  and  Pen,  yon  shall  know  the  Ootnish  I  ■ 


men. 


These  are  all  Celtic  prefixes,  nnd  mark  { 
the  original  Britirii  settlementa.     Equally  i 
by  bay  and  fiord,  and  nase  or  ness,  we  may  ' 
recognise  the  presence  of  an  alien  element 
on  the  coast,  and  ahhongh  the  old  Celtic 
names  neatly  predominate,  yet  in  Helston 
and  Hdford  river,  in  Dodman  Point  and 
Whitesand  Bay,  we  recognise  names  of  the 
real  Northern  type.    Ajnd  still  the  coast 
popubition  is   chiefly  Celtic — ^not    roven 
and  seafarers  like  the  men  of  Devon,  but 
hugging  the  coast  with  their  small  fiafaing- 
craft,  and  by  nature  inhospitable— perhapi 
also  taught  by  harsh  experience — to  Uiose 
who  are  cast  upon  their  shoree.      A  f  atsi 
coast  to  seamen  has  long  been  this  iros- 
bound  promontory^  whose  shape  lisua  givai 
its  ancient  name  to  the   county:     It  k 
Cemyw — the  county  of  the  ConmlHi,  oi 
the  Comweallas,  all  derived  from  the  ccs: 
or  comu,  which  in  Welsh  and  Latin  denota 
a  horn — the  British  Cape  Horn,  in  fact, 
and  as  rugged  and  dangerous  to  esvly  navi- 
gators, and  its  inhabitants  as  cruel 
rude  cape  among  the  Patagonian  ea 

From  Padstow  Point  to  Lnnd^  Xiight 
!■  a  watery  grave  by  day  or  ms^t. 

And  the  inhumanity  that  woold  lea^ 
the  shipwrecked  stranger  to  perish  wh& 
busy  appropriating  the  floating 
is  justified  in  the  cruel  saying : 

Save  a  stranger  from  the  tssa^ 
And  hell  turn  your  enemy. 
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It  18  not  ffo  long,  indeed,  fiince  the 
dialeot  of  Welsh,  known  aa  Comnh,  was 
atill  a  living,  spoken  tongna  Old  Dolly 
Pentreath,  who  died  abont  1788,  was  the 
last  of  the  Oomweallas  who  coold  speak 
her  native  language  freely. 

Old  Ddl  Penreatb.  one  hundred  age  and  two, 
Both  bom  and  in  Paul  pBrish  boned  too. 

Old  Dol's  cottage  was  at  Household,  not 
far  from  Penzance,  and  she  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  a  knowledge  of  the  black  art,  which 
she  exercised  in  telUng  fortunes  and  selling 
charms,  although  her  ostensiblo  oocnpaticm 
was  that  of  a  fish-hawker. 

Old  superstitions,  and  a  belief  in  sorcery 
and  witohoraft,  still  linger  in  many  parts. 
The  famous  parson,  Hawker,  of  Morwen- 
stor,  the  Writer  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  English  ballads  of  modem  times, 
telis  us  how,  in  his  day,  the  parson  was 
looked  upon  as  an  exorcist^  familiar  with 
the  powers  of  darkness  if  of&eially  their 
opponent  Many  will  remember  Parson 
Hawker's  st-ory  of  the  farmer  and  Cherry 
Paniell,  a  reputed  witch;  the  farmer 
having  had  a  colt  struck  dead  by  lightning, 
I  presumably  by  her  influence,  thus  ad- 
dresses his  pastor  in  mild  remonstrance: 
"  I  do  think,  when  IVe  paid  tithe  and  rate 
faithfully  all  these  years,  such  ones  as  old 
Cherry  Pamell  never  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  meddle  with  such  tlungs  as  thunder  and 
lightning.'' 

Equally  characteristic  of  the  old  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Cornish  land— where, 
as  in  Wales,  the  old  parish  clergy  often 
were  of  a  very  lively  and  festive  disposi- 
tion— is  the  story  of  the  Cornish  parson 
whose  Bishop  remonstrates  with  him  as  to 
certain    accusations    of   riotous    living — 
actaally  fights  in  the  vicarage.     "  Lor*,  my 
dear,  doant  y'  believe  it    When  they  begin 
fighting,  I  take  and  ttum  'em  out  into  the 
churchyard." 

And  yet  the  land  is  everywhere  studded 
with  charches,  whose  titles  recall  the  early 
iges  of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  and  tlie 
^mporal  rule  of  the  saints  over  the  land — 
taints,  many  of  whose  names  are  unknown 
>eyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  earthly 
>i]griinage.  St.  Oermans,  indeed,  in  its 
omantio  dell  among  the  waters  of  the 
:reat  Plymouth  estuary,  commemorates  the 
Eimoaa  Oermanus,  Bisnop  of  Auzerrei  who 
isited  Oomwall  some  time  in  the  fifth 
sntory,  and  led  the  natives  to  a  great 
tctory  over  the  heathen.  But  who  Imows 
ly  thing  abont  St  Brecock  or  St  Stithian, 
id  where  shall  we  find  the  lives  of 
/.  Baryan,  or  St  Erth,  or  any  account  of 


the  doings  of  St  Mubyn,  or  St  Wenn  ? 
St  Columb,  indeed,  Is  more  familiar,  Uiough, 
probably,  a  Breton  saint  of  the  same  name 
as  our  Columba  of  lona  is  here  com- 
mom(Mrated. 

Indeed,  it  is  rather  in  Brittany  than  in 
England)  or  even  in  Wales,  that  we  shall 
find  the  analogue  of  the  early  institutions 
of  Christian  Cornwall,  a  land  of  saints,  and 
cenobites,  and  monasteries  at  a  time  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring  land 
acknowledged  the  stem  sway  of  the  gods 
of  the  Teutonic  mythology.  The  monastery 
was  then  the  religious  centre  of  the 
district,  and  the  abbot  ruled  over  the 
countiy  round,  while  a  sacred^drcle  of 
several  miles  around  the  convent  enjoyed 
the  most  precious  immunities.  Nor  was 
the  convent  merely  an  abode  of  learning, 
or  even  of  devotion ;  it  was  also  an  in- 
dustrial community,  the  centre  of  the 
simple  home  manufactures  of  the  period, 
the  academy  of  the  bizarre  and  yet  not 
ungracefcA  art  of  that  remote  period. 

The  crumbling  foundations  of  one  of 
these  ancient  rehgious  settlements  may  be 
found  by  the  adventurous  yachtsman  cruis- 
ing aimong  our  British  Hesperides.  On 
Tresco,  a  small  island  of  the  Sdlly  group, 
in  a  beautiful  situation  by  a  fresh-water 
lake,  near  the  residence  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  island,  some  relics  may  be  found  of 
these  early  settlers.  Tliese  had  perished, 
probably,  in  the  piratic  visitations  of  the 
heathen  Danes ;  but  the  supremacy  of  the 
convent  over  the  neighbouring  isles  was 
stUl  acknowledged  when  King  Atfaelstan 
repeopled  the  ruined  settlement  with  Saxon 
monks.  Later  on,  the  monastery  was 
abandoned,  and  the  lordship  of  the  islands 
transferred  to  Tavistock  Abbey.  Not  of 
the  whole,  however,  for  some  of  the  islands 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 
which  farmed  them  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
three  hundred  puffina  As  the  rent  in 
kind  could  be  transmuted  to  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  the 
then  value  of  a  puffin  may  easily  be  calcu- 
lated. 

The  Scilly  Islands  themselres  are  worth 
a  visit,  and  if  the  yacht  is  not  available, 
there  is  steam  communication  from  Pen- 
zanca  On  calm  summer  days  there  is 
beauty  enough  in  the  emerald  seas,  crystal- 
clear,  and  showing  deep  down  the  rocky 
floor  of  bay  and  inlet,  with  sands  of  every 
dazzling  colour,  and  a  wealth  of  life  in 
fishes  and  zoophites,  where  swim  the  red 
muUet  and  the  John  Dory,  with  great  cuttle- 
fish, and,  perhaps,  basking  on  a  solitary 
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rock,  a  seal,  the  last  of  a  once  nameroaa 
colony.  In  winter-time  it  is,  however,  a 
wild  and  lonely  scene,  where  the  surges 
beat  high  against  the  savaffe  rocks,  and 
the  islands,  wrapped  in  mist  and  flying 
sea-drift,  seem  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed altogether  in  the  waves.  Then 
the  talk  is  of  shipwrecks  and  disasters  at 
sea,  and  yon  may  hear  the  story  of  Sir 
Cloadeslev  Shovel  and  the  four  British  men- 
of-war,  all  wrecked  and  perished  on  these 
cruel  rocks. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of 
October,  1707,  that  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovel, 
theOommander-in-Chie{  of  the  Fleet — who 
had  begun  life  as  a  cabin-boy,  or  powder- 
monkey,  on  board  ship,  and  had  fought 
his  way  up  to  the  highest  rank — was 
sailing  for  Plymouth,  in  the  Association, 
at  the  head  of  his  squadron,  coming 
from  the  blockade  of  Toulon,  with  the 
wind  fair  up  the  Channel,  but  a  dense  fog 
and  pitchy  darkness  everywhere.  Ana 
thus  the  great  war-ship  ran  full  tilt  on 
the  Oilstone  Bock,  and  was  shattered 
to  fragments,  while  the  Eagle,  the 
Bomney,  and  the  Firebrand,  in  her 
wake,  followed  the  fatal  lead,  and  broke  to 
pieces  one  after  the  other,  embayed  among 
the  rocks  in  Porthelok  Cove.  Some  five- 
and-twenty  men  of  the  whole  crews  escaped 
by  clambering  up  the  rocks,  but  next  morn- 
ing the  shores  of  St  Mary's  Isle  were 
strewed  with  corpses,  and  among  them 
was  recognised  that  of  the  brave  old 
Admiral  The  fishermen  of  the  island  gave 
him  a  sailor's  grave  among  the  sands,  but 
he  had  a  brave  funeral  afterwards  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  monument 
is  still  to  be  seen* 

An  earlier  story  is  that  told  by  Leland 

of  the  total  depopulation  of  St  Agnes, 

which  has  now,  however,  a  small  colony  of 

lighthouse-keepers  and  fishermen.    It  seems 

that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

island,  men,  women,  and  children,  five 

households  in  all,  left  their  homes  one  fine 

summer   morning,   put   out   their   fires, 

left  their  doors  on  the  latch,  and  rowed 

away  to  make  merry  at  a  marriage-feast 

on  St  Mary's  Isla     But  those  hearths 

were  never  warm  affain,  and  no  footstep 

crossed  the  threshokls  ever  more ;  for  as 

they  were  sailing  home  a  sudden  squall 

rushed  upon  them  from  the  wild  Atluitic, 

and  all  went  down  together — ^the  life  of 

the  whole  community,  with  its  joys  and 

sorrows,  its  loves  and  jealousies,  all  being 

quenched  in  the  depths  of  the  fierce,  relent- 
less sea. 


A  fortress  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  on 
St  Mary's  Isle,  which  may  have  fizel  a 
salvo  at  the  Spanish  Armada  as  it  passed, 
is  still    held  by    a   small  garrison  with 
batteries  and  works  of  a  more  modem 
kind  about  it     Here,  too,  may  be  traced 
the  fortifications  thrown  up  by  Sir  John 
Orenville  for  the  Crown,  in  1649,  when  I 
the  islands  were  held  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  became  a  rendezvous  for  the 
privateers  that  preyed  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  coast,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Puritan  party.  Admiral  Blake,  how- 
ever, with  a  fleet,  brought  the  islands  to 
a   surrender,    and    they  have  not   ainoe 
declared  war  against  the  mainland 

But  if  we  are  in  search  of  a  people  of  || 
proud  and  independent  spirit  we  must  gp  i^ 
to  Fowey,  probably,  as  its  name  seems  to  < , 
indicate,  an  early  Scandinavian  settlement,  \ 
and  thus  naturally  long  distinguished  for  its  > 
adventurous  seamen,  alike  ready  to  trade  ' 
or  fight  on  occasion.    The  harbour,  deep  '' 
and  limdlocked,   runs  up  between  roc^  ' 
and  headlands,  where  ruined  towera  crown 
the  points,  and  once  upon  a  time  a  heavy 
chain  was  stretched  across  the  entrance  to 
keep  iJl  safe  and  snug  within.     As  free  as 
the  wind  and  as  bold  were  the  gaUanta  of 
Fowey,  sailing  and  plundering  where  they 
listed  along  the  Norman  seaboard,  or  upon 
tiie  Spanish  coast     At  times,  too,  they 
waged  war  with  their  own  countrymen. 
As  when  the  ships  of  Fowey,  sailing  by 
Bye  and  Winchelsea  about  Edward  the 
Third's  time,  would  vayle  no  bonnet,  for 
the  Cinque  Ports  then  stood  upon  ^elr 
dignity,  and  required  that  their  flag  should 
be  saluted  by  passing  vessels.     Upon  thk 
the  men  of  Bye  and  Winchelsea  swarmed 
out  in  their  galleys  to  avenge  the  insuU, 
and  there  was  a  stout  running  fight,  is 
which  Fowey  claimed  the  victory.      Ai 
a  trophy,  in  true  chivalric  style,  Fowey 
forthwith  assumed  the  arms  of  Rye  and 
Winchelsea,  and   flaunted  their  new  flsg 
in  the  faces  of  the  Cinque  Ports   m&^ 
Whence  arose  more  fights,  no  donl^  i^ 
particulars  of  which  are  not  recorded. 

Again,  when  the  war  with  France  wsi 
ended,  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  tiw. 
Fowey  still  continued  it,  and  captured  s^ 
French  vessels  as  lawful  prisa.  Bat  heff 
the  King  was  obliged  to  interfere.  Ha  W 
been  richly  paid  for  the  peace,  and  TBfSf 
crowns  were  coming  in  if  it  was  kept  ^ 
that  he  was  naturally   indignant.^      ^ 
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neiuantB  to  reason*  And  the  Dartmouth 
men  carried  off  their  rivals'  ships  under  the 
King's  warrant,  and  from  that  time  the 
gdlttitB  of  Fowey  had  to  bate  their 
pretensions. 

Close  by  Fowey,  immediately  abore  the 
town,  stands  the  Plaa,  the  fine  old  seat  of 
the  Trefrys,  which  has  more  than  once  been 
fortified  against  the  French,  and  which,  from 
its  name,  and  the  relics  found  about  it,  was 
probably  the  seat  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
West  Wales. 

Here,  too,  occurred  a  notable  incident  in 
the  ci^  wars,  when  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
surrounded  by  the  King's  troops,  abandoned 
bis  army  and  took  ship  for  Plymouth. 
After  his  departure  the  Parliamentary 
cayaliy  managed  to  gallop  through  the 
enemy's  lines  with  little  loss,  and  so  escaped 
to  fight  again,  but  the  infantoy  surrendered; 
while  it  seemed  to  those  around  as  if  the 
triumph  of  the  royal  cause  were  fully 
assured.  Robert  Herrick  wrote  a  poem 
thereupon,  addressing  the  king  as  bringing 
victory  in  his  train,  and  so  theCavaliers  went 
on,  drinking  healths,  and  singing  songs,  and 
making  the  most  of  their  victories  as  lawfal 
occasions  of  festivity,  till  they  found  another 
kind  of  enemy  in  the  field. 

It  was  not  in  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  as 
might  be  supposed,  that  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Charlestown  received  its  present 
name,   but    firom    its    founder,    Charles 
Bashleigh,  who  about  a  century  ago  made 
a  harbour  of  the  old  Porthmaur.     The 
cause  of  all  this  activity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  discovery  of  a  great  bed  of  china-clay, 
which  was  made  by  a  Quaker  named  Cook- 
worthy,  who,  in  watching  the  founding  of 
some  bells  at  Fowey,  noticed  the  peculiar 
conduct  of  the  clay  under  strong  heat, 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
Quaker  if  he  had  minded  his  own  business 
instead  of  inconsistently  running  after  the 
foundiDg  of  bells.    For  Cookworthy  forth- 
with  began  a  porcelain  manufacture   at 
Plymoath,  the  pieces  of  which  are  now 
much  sought  by  collectors,  but  which  were 
not  in  any  great  demand  when  they  were 
made.     Anyhow,  the  manufacture  failed, 
and    Bristol  took  it  up  and  failed  also. 
Then  Josiah  Wedgwood  got  hold  of  the 
slay,    and  made  it  answer   his  purpose. 
And  thns  there  is  still  a  trade  more  or  less 
3ri8k  between  Charlestown  and  the  pottery 
listricts. 

Then  dose  by  we  have  St  Austell,  with 
nore  china-clay,  with  tin  and  lead  mines 
•II  about — ^a  veritable  metropolis  of  the 
dining    world,  familiar  to  many  swarthy 


captains  of  mines  scattered  over  the  known 
world;  for  wherever  there  is  digging  or 
delving  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  or  tin, 
there  you  may  find  the  Cornish  captain 
controlling  the  drifts  and  diggings,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  the  keys  ozthe  under- 
ground world. 

Near  St  Austell,  too,  are  two  famous 
barrows,  the  Cock  and  Hen  Barrows 
—  great  mounds  commemorating  some 
mighty  chiefs  of  old — on  high  ground, 
from  which  it  is  said  all  Cornwall  may  be 
seen.  The  Hen  is  Welsh  and  means  old, 
so  that  the  mount  was  an  antiquity  to  the 
Celts  themselves,  but  the  Cock  is  due  to 
the  imaginative  Saxon,  who  thought  it  un- 
natural that  the  Hen  should  live  in  single 
blessedness. 

Then  there  is  Probus,  on  high  ground, 
with  its  fine  perpendicular  church-tower, 
recalling  Magdalen,  Oxford,  a  noble  archi- 
tectural monument,  the  pride  of  the 
men  of  Cornwall,  who  are  not  rich  in 
such  things.  Those  primitive  old  saints 
of  theirs  were  accustomed  to  build  l^eir 
churches  with  their  own  hands.  There  is 
a  legend  of  two  saints,  some  say  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  who,  coining  to  a  broad  river, 
separated,  and  began  to  build  each  a  church 
on  his  own  side.  They  had  only  one 
hammer  between  them,  or  perhaps  trowel, 
but  on  second  thoughts  they  did  not  use 
mortar,  and  shaped  me  rough  stones  they 
picked  up  with  this  single  hammer.  Well, 
in  this  strait  they  pitched  the  hammer 
from  one  to  another  across,  say,  a  mile  or 
so  of  water,  and  so  the  building  went 
merrily  on.  But  the  minor  saints,  at  any 
rate,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  anything 
very  great  in  the  way  of  church-building. 

In  these  latter  days  we  have  the  un- 
accustomed spectacle  of  a  new  cathedral 
rising  from  its  foundation.  The  diocese  of 
Cornwall  was  created  in  1876,  and  already, 
at  Truro,  a  fine  cathedral  has  been  built, 
with  a  massive  central  tower  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  nave  of  nine 
bays,  a  spacious  western  front,  a  great 
trtmsept,  and  fine  porch.  The  old  parish 
church  of  St  Mary,  spacious  and  well 
lighted,  of  the  later  perpendicular  style,  has 
almost  disappeared  to  make  room  for  the 
cathedral,  but  the  south  aisle  of  the  old 
church  has  been  incorporated  in  the  new 
buildinff. 

At  we  mouth  of  the  fine  estuary  that 
stretches  inland  as  far  as  Truro,  whose 
Celtic  title  recalls  the  ancient  river-name, 
for  it  is  clearly  Tre-evro,  the  town  on  the 
Ebro,  or  the  Eore — at  the  mouth  of  this 
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often  huled  with  delight  by  ihf  hoae- 
waFd-boimd  TOjhger  wt  the  flnt  ^pae  d 
Old  Enriandi  but  not  «f ten  yiated  firam 
the  landward  side — acroes  this  pemnndA 
lies  HeLston,  an  ancient  town,  onoe  noted 
for  Its  oariooB  foilind^  caUed  Hekton  Fvy, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  when  the  ehief  in- 
habitants of  tiiie  town,  the  ladies  of  the 
oommnnity  at  the  head  of  the  proeeudoD, 
would  dance  down  thahigh-atraet^  erowDed 
with  garlands  of  flowen^  and  entenng 
every  house,  distributed  kisses  and  flowers 
to  its  fortunate  inntate&    Hie  festhral  is 
still  kept  up,  alAongh  not,  periiaps,  with 
the  old  happy  freedom  and  gaiely. 

Half  a  mile  south  ot  HelsUm  the  met 
expands  into  a  fine  lake*like  sheet  ol 
water  called  Loe  Pod,  which  is  cat  oS 
from  the  sea  by  a  natural  breakwater  of 
pebbles,  and  following  the  iron-bouid 
coast,  we  come  to  Mmzion,  <xr  Msrket 
Jew,  concenung  the  name  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller  difioourBee  pleasantly  in 
his  Chips.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
disposes  of  its  claim  to  Hebrew  origiii. 
Just  off  Marazion  lies  St  Miehael's  Mount 

St,  MiofaMl*8  Moant  who  dooB  not  kaow, 
That' wards  the  western  coast  ? 

Here,  surely,  dw«lt  the  fierce  GotwA\ 
giai^t,  whcs  striding  oyer  the  saodB,  visited 
and  r  devastated  the<  mainlaDdy  and  wai 
slain  by  Jack  the  OiantrKiUen.  i.  The  niiB& 
of  an  ancient  monastery,  aa  wfjl  as  the 
remains  of  a  feadal  caatle,  cnown  ^he  stsep 
rocky  mount  which  has  often  affordsd  i 
refuge  for  fugitives  from  political  trouhk^ 
Here  came  the  Eari  of  Oxford  and  otbec 
Imights,  fugitives  from  Bamet  ftnd  Tewkes- 
bury, when  the  red  xose  was  troddmi  nndei- 
foot,  and  crushed  in  blood  and  dist 
Gaining  admittance  nnder  the  guise  e^ 
pilgrims  to  the  fortress-convent^  they  toc^ 
possession  of  the  castle,  and  held  out  till 
they  obtained  their  freedom  from  th« 
Torkist  King.  Here,  toOj  in  the  CorBsi: 
rebellion  of  Edward  the  Sixth'a  time,  i 
sort  of  pendant  to  Kett's  rebellion  in  ^^ 
Eastern  Counties,  the  chief  families  4 
Cornwall  took  refngei  The  inflU]giBti< 
whose  only  artillery  wore  bowa  nnd  anon 
took  the  castle  notwithstanding. 

In  earlier  days  a  bond  of  apin^ 
allegiance  connected  the  monaaterj  vtii^ 
Uie  more  famous  abbey  of  Sk  Michsal's  ^ 
the  rocky  island  of  the  Breton  gulf,  ^ 
an  object  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Con^i 
man^s  brother  Celts  on  the  mainland 

And  now  we  come  te  Pensaiice»  dieiac^! 
westerly  town  in  England,  whioh  was  tiket 
and  burnt  by  the  Spaniards   when  fi^*^ 


river,  which  it  seems  ridiculous  to  call 
the  Fal,  stands  Falmouth,  a  busy  port 
of  comparatively-  modem  origin.  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  to 
mark  the  capabilities  of  the  site  for  a  port^ 
although,  in  his  time,  there  were:  tHdy  a 
couple  of  houses  on  the  spot  and  a  black- 
smith's shop.  The  place  was  theki  knolm 
as  Penny-come-quick,  and  a  trroal  legend 
accounted  for  the  title  as  given  it  by -a. 
woman  who  sold  ale  there,  and  found  the 
pennies  come  so  quick  that  her  barrels  were 
dry  when  her  chief  patron  paid  her  a  visit. 
But  it  goes  without  sajing  that  the  name 
is  essentially  Welsh.  However,  the  owner 
of  the  neighbouring  lands,  Sir  John  KilU- 
grew,  takinff  note  of  Sir  Walter's  suggestion, 
besan  buUding  operations  here  in  1613, 
and,  ere  long,  the  {dace  became  of  some 
commercial  importanca  In  1660,Falmottth 
it  became  by  royal  proclamation,  and  soon 
after,  by  royal  favour — ^for  Elilligrew  was  a 
well-known  name  in  the  mercy  Court  of 
King  Chsrles — the  town  was  eivdowed  with 
municipal  privileges.    The  port  became  a 

Sreat  resort  of  Dutch  shipping,  and  still 
oes  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products 
of  mines  and  quarries.  Pendennia  Castle, 
on  a  lofty  mounts  defends  the  ^^proach.  to 
the  estuary — a  castle  still  anned  with 
England's  thunder,,  though  ef  a  r rather, 
antiquated  type.  On  tiie  opposite  side.'of 
the  estuary  anothw  old  castle,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  crossea  its  fire  with 
that  of  Pendennis. 

'  Out  of  Falmouth  Bay  opens  the  lonely 
inlet  of  the  Helford  river,  with  ancient 
{  villages  scattered  along  its  shore,  and  among 
'  the  barren  granite  hiUs  is  one  that  bean 
the  name  of  Constantine — perhaps  from  the 
days  of  old  Rome,  as  a  puny  rivsl  to  By  san- 
tium.  And  this  reminds  us  that  descendants 
from  the  Emperors  of  the  lower  empire 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  Cornish 
land. 

In  the  church  of  Landulph,  on  the 
Tamar,  is  a  mural  monument  to  Theodore 
Paleologus,  who  died  in  1636,  leaving  a 
numerous  issue  by  his  wife,  Mary,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  William  BaU,  of  Hadlye, 
in  SufibUc.  Theodore  was  sixth  in  descent 
from  the  Emperor  Manuel  the  Second, 
and  among  his  collateral  lineage  was  Con- 
stantino, the  last  of  the  Emperors  of  New 
Borne,  who  was  killed  in  the  storming  of 
l^e  city  by  the  Turks. 

A  few  miles  across  the  peninsula  that 
stretches  out  to  meet  the  Atlantic  surges, 
and  is  crowned  by  the  strange  igneous 
ohffs  that  form  the  I4«ard  Head,  a  point 
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QoAtre  waft  fighting  for  his  erown  witti 
oar  Elizabeth's  graaging  help.  A  plea- 
Bant  resting-place  is  Penzance,  with  a 
climate  of  Mediterranean  mildness — a 
town  where  railways  come  to  an  end,  and 
one  solitary  highway  runs  on  to  the  mighty 
rocks  of  the  Land's  End. 

And  rounding  this  ragged  cape  of 
storms,  the  rocky  northern  coast  of  Corn- 
wall stretches  before  ns,  with  scattered 
fishing-villages  in  its  creeks  and  hollows, 
right  away  to  Arthur's  mystic  seat 

Full  charged  with  old  world  wonders 
From  dusk  Tintagel  thunders, 
A  note  that  smites  and  sunders, 
The  hard  f  rora  fields  of  air. 


A  WIRE  FRAME 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  GHAFTER&  CHAPTER  III. 

Meantime,  I  was  no  nearer  getting  the 
thing  back  than  at  first  My  visitor,  who 
had  left  her  seat,  was  buttoning  her  gloves 
and  smoothing  her  muff,  apparentiy  pre- 
paring to  leava 

"  I  request  you  to  tell  me,".  I  said, 
'*  what  I  am  expected  to  do  in  this  matter. 
It  seems  yon  do  not  intend  to  restore  the 
frame,  and  I  have  not  heard  yet  how  you 
got  it." 

*'WeU,  sir,  that's  simple  enough.  I 
had  our  own  figure,  for  my  young  ladies 
are  mostly  one  sise,  and  what  fits  the  one 
does  not  go  far  wrone  with  the  others.  I 
had  it  ordered  at  Sdvage  and  Sample's, 
and  they  were  to  send  it  last  week; 
and  I  was  down  at  the  junction — it's  not 
a  mile  from  Squire  Acton'a  I  was  down 
to  see  a  brother  of  mine  that's  guard  on 
^he  upper  line,  only  he  got  a  run  down 
'0O  Southport,  goin'  away  to  get  married, 
tnd  sailing  in  the  Scotch  boat  that  night ; 
md  a  heap  of  fuss  there  was  at  the  junc- 
ion,  three  trains  meeting,  and  I  was  talking 
o  him  at  the  van-door,  for  his  train  had  to 
rait  a  bit,  and  I  sees  the  figura  *  Oh,'  says 
,  '  leave  that  out ;  there's  what  I've  been 
raiting  for  these  three  days.'  '  What  is 
b  1 '  aaya  he,  for  the  way  it  was  lying  it 
>ok6d  like  a  big  brown  parcel,  and  I  was, 
may  say,  inside  the  van,  and  I  just  quickly 
fted  it.  'It's  my  young  ladies'  figure,' 
^ys  I,  and  I  stepped  out,  and  he  handed 
'  to  me.  There's  the  way  I  got  it— of 
>arse,  thinking  it  was  from  Selvage  and 
ample's,  or  would  I  have  taken  it^  do  you 
link  1 — and  our  groom  was  down  at  the 
motion  with  a  pony-trap,  and  I  just  took 
home  with  me;  and  then,  yesterday,  my 
mng  ladies'  aunt,  Miss  Moore — she  lives 

[til  tham.  von  know:  aha'a  miflans'fl  aiater 


<— she  was  down  to  meet  someone  at  the 
train,  and  she  saw  the  bill  stuck  up,  and 
brought  one  of  them  home,  and  what 
made  the  Captain  so  merry  about  it  was  it 
saying  the  information  was  to  be  eiven  to 
Jeremiah  Hawkins,  Esquire,  Boyaf  Hotel, 
Conway." 

"It  doesn't  say  thatl"  I  exdaimed, 
whereupon  my  informant  pulled  a  copy  of 
the  bill  from  her  reticule,  and  laid  it  before 
me. 

Had  the  station-master  v^o  issued  the 
bills  been  present  just  then,  he  would  have 
heard  what  I  thought  of  him  for  thus 
needlessly  aggravating  the  feelings  of  a 
quiet  man,  who  asked  nothing  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  but  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  his 
way  without  notice.  I  did  afterwards  tell 
him  something  of  the  kind. 

"I'm  going  down  to  Fizem's,  to  pay 
them  for  the  figure,"  continued  the  young 
woman.  "  They  may  be  proud  to  see  the 
ladies'  own  maid  from  Acton  Hall  goin'  to 
them,  though  it's  not  with  my  will,  to  give 
them  money,  and  I  wish  you  a  good- 
morning,  sir."  And,  with  a  sweeping 
curtsy,  she  was  gone. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards,  by  the 
time  I  thought  my  late  visitor  was  well 
out  of  the  way,  I  went  down  Moon  Street, 
intending,  for  the  last  time,  to  enter  the 
hateful  Eizem's,  whose  carelessness  in  either 
addressing  that  ill-starred  fignreimperf  eotiy, 
or  not  addressing  it  at  all,  had  caused  the 
most  of  my  annoyance,  and  just  as  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  shop,  I  saw  the  "  own  maid  " 
to  the  Miss  Actons  whisking  out  of  it, 
carrying  her  head  very  high  indeed. 

Assuming  an  unconcerned  and  slightly 
stem  demeanour,  I  went  in,  and  was 
received  by  the  shop-walking  gentieman 
with  intense  deference,  not  unmingled,  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  strong  inclination 
to  laugh. 

In  a  few  words  I  desired  him  to  have 
Mrs.  Tattieton  informed  of  the  loss  of  her 
frame — ^by  this  time  I  could  scarceljr  bring 
myself  to  name  it — and  to  take  her  instruc- 
tions as  to  replacing  it.  And  then  I 
retired  with  as  much  dignity  as  I  could 
assume,  resolving  to  discover  the  most 
out-of-the-way  place  possible  to  which  I 
could  retreat  I  had  done  with  Haseldene; 
my  lease  was  just  out,  and  on  any  terms, 
unless  those  Tattietons  left  it,  I  would. 

Why  could  people  not  let  me  alone  I 
It  was  all  I  asked  of  them,  and  to  obtain 
this  small  boon  I  was  likely  to  be  made  a 
fu^tivffandavaffabond. 
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Life,  as  Mn.  Brusey  describeB  it,  in 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  might  be 
bearable,  bat  no  one  should  know  if  I 
went  there.  People  might  have  commis^ 
sions  to  be  executed  even  there. 

Early  next  week  the  ball  was  to  be  held, 
but  I  would  be  out  of  the  way  long  before 
that  I  'hate  hotel  life.  One  can  never 
tell  what  disagreeable  acquaintances  one 
may  meet  with,  but  to  go  back  to  Hazel- 
dene,  and  encounter  those  four  Tattleton 
women,  and  explain  to  them  the  mishaps 
of  their  wire  frame! — never  had  the  Major 
who  owned  them,  in  his  most  warlike 
mood,  seemed  half  so  terrible  an  enemy. 

Of  course  I  had  done  with  the  wire 
frame  now,  but  I  could  not  get  over  the 
notion  that  everyone  knew  how  I  had  first 
lost  the  thine,  and  then  had  gone  in  vain 
to  look  for  it  A  man  with  a  family  to 
think  of  would  have  got  over  it  all 
sooner,  and  I  revert  to  my  sensations, 
because,  when  the  waiter  came  in  with 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  setting 
a  hot  cover-dish  down  on  the  table,  said  he 
had  brought  me  "the  two  grilled  legs  of  a 
goose,"  jQst  for  a  moment  I  thought  he 
did  it  to  quiz  me. 

With  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and  the 
day's  papers  to  search  forout-going  steamers 
I  was  realising  some  sense  of  comfort,  when 
I  heard  quick  steps  approaching  the  door 
of  my  private  room — ^I  never  use  the  coffee- 
room — and  as  rapidly  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
from  something,  Harry  Sandford  came  in. 

"  HaUo,  old  fellow,  here  you  are  1  I 
was  afraid  you'd  be  gone,  and  here's 
Vincent  Acton  wanting  to  be  introduced  to 
you  1 "  and  a  nice-looking  young  fellow 
came  forward  and  offered  me  h^  hand. 
"  The  Squire  being  master  of  the  hunt," 
continued  Harry,  "we  feel  answerable  for 
the  success  of  the  baU,  and  we're  beating 
up  for  volunteers  for  the  decorations,  and 
au  sorts  of  things.  Come  along.  Oet  your 
boots  on;  we've  no  time  to  lose  1 " 

My  feeble  remonstrances  were  in  vain : 
"I  was  of  no  use,  knew  nothing  about 
decorations,  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  ball"  All  the  same  I  was  hurried 
off,  young  Acton  laughing  heartily  at 
Harry's  impetuosity. 

He  pulled  himself  up  half-way  down 
stairs  with,  "  Oh,  I  say,  though,  the  hotel 
people  say  they  are  so  full  they  can't  give 
us  a  private  room  for  luncheon.  Will  you 
let  us  have  yours )  The  ladies  are  all  with 
us,  you  see " 

"  And  you'll  lunch  with  us,  of  course  1 " 
put  in  young  Acton. 


Was  I  never  to  be  let  alonet  Once 
again  I  felt  myself  trapped  and  powerlm 
Indies,  indeed  !  And  positively  the  mj 
ladies  who  knew  all  am>ut  the  wire  iiunA 
— had  got  it,  in  fact^  pared  down  to  tlieir 
own  dimensions,  and  had  seen  the  tdvei- 
tisements  desiring  it  to  be  brought  to  me. 
Once  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  I  ahould  ba 
able  to  forget  all  about  it^  but  just  now  it 
was  intolerable. 

"  Miss  Moore,  Miss  Acton,  Min  UM 
Acton,  Miss  Jessie  Acton,"  I  was  pre- 
sented to  each  in  form,  as  they  were  to 
be  found  among  piled-up  ball-seats,  monndB 
of  evergreens,  and  small  stacks  of  Bhimog 
armoury  brought  from  the  barracks  to  lid 
in  the  decorations.  Over  theae  latto, 
soldiers  were  keeping  guaidi  and  WYenl  \ 
young  officers,  who  had  come  to  help,  wen 
going  about  making  themselves  agreeable, 
if  not  very  useful 

Harry  made  no  secret  of  it,  at  least  with 
me,  about  Miss  Mabel,  actually  presentisg  ^ 
me  to  her  as  her  future  cousin.    A  yeiy 
pretty  creature  was  Miss  Mabel,  for,  Me  1 
as  I  know  about  girls,  I  can  appreciate  1 1 
brieht,  beaming  face,  with  soft  blae  eyei  | 
and  sunny  hair  nraming  the  delicate  feataies 
that  a  flittbg  blush  seems  so  well  to  becoma 
The  sisters  were  curiously  alike,  and  1 
could  believe  what  their  maid  had  infonoed 
me — that ''  what  fitted  the  one  would  no^ 
go  far  wrong  on  the  other,"  so  much  were 
they  the  same  size,  but  Mabel  was  the 
prettiest 

Whether  from  good  taste  or  from  being 
so  busy,  I  cannot  say,  but  none  of  them 
ever  in  the  sb'ghtest  way  alladed  totbt 
odious  frame,  and  I  could  only  hope  tto 
the  fact  of  its  having  gone  to  ihem  frcm 
vulgar  Fitem's  might  in  no  way  injure  tk 
future  appearance  of  such  very  attractifs 
girls. 

And  their  aunt — only  no  one  caQed  )^ 
aunt;  it  was  Cicely  here,  and  Cicely  theit. 
and  nothing  seemea  right  unless  aLe  88^ 
it  wa& 

I  must  be  excused  if  just  this  once  It  ^ 
man  whose  desire  it  has  been  to  ows  ki 
nothing  of  sentiment  or  feeling,  and  wb? 
has  striven  to  persuade  himseli  that  b4 
''  cares  for  noboidy  and  nobodj  can^  ¥ 
him " — ^if  I  this  once  quote  i>oetrj,  ^ 
describe  Cicely  Moore  as  "a  perfsd 
woman,  nobly  planned,  to  warn,  to  comfo^H 
and  command." 

Her  manner  of  gentle  firmness,  b^ 
opinions  given  with  such  soft  decision,  ^ 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  beat  way  toM 
everything,  and  the  unassunung  mass^- 
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which  she  took  the  lead  in  all  the 
arrangements,  and  settled  what  other 
people  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
about^-whj,  a  tenth  part  of  it  would  have 
tamed  the  heads  ox  all  the  Tatdetons 
together. 

From  my  being  told  off  to  be  Miss 
Moore's  assistant,  I  saw  more  of  all  this 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done ;  and 
though  I  had  no  intention  of  goine  to  the 
baU,  I  felt  it  would  be  almost  wor&  while 
to  do  so  to  be  in  her  company  again.  In 
person  she  was  taller  than  her  nieces,  with 
a  good  figure,  as  stndeht  as  a  rush,  and  an 
absolutely  faultless  foot  and  ankle.  It 
might  be,  too,  that  she  was  scarcely  as 
pretty  as  they,  though  the  difference  in 
years  might  have  something  to  do  with 
that^  yet  was  she  a  fair  and  comely  woman, 
with  sweetness  and  intelligence  in  every 
glance  of  her  hazel  eyes  and  every  curve 
of  her  finely-moulded  mouth. 

The  luncheon  in  my  sitting-room  was  a 
very  merry  affair.  I  had  little  anticipated 
any  such  party  when,  a  few  hours  before,  I 
sat  silent  and  solitary  over  the  "grilled 
legs  of  a  goose." 

Vincent  Acton,  who  seemed  host  on  the 
occasion,  brought  the  youne  officers  with 
him,  and  afterwards  we  all  returned  to 
another  hour  or  two's  work  at  the  ball- 
room, which  was  beginning  to  show  what 
its  appearance  would  be  when  completed. 
Before  we  had  been  long  there  on  this 
second  occasion,  young  Acton  came  up  to 
me,  and  invited  me  to  accompany  them 
home,  and  stay  at  Acton  Hall  until  the 
ball  came  off,  which  would  be  four  days 
henca     He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  I 
was  going  to  this  ball,  which  it  appeared  to 
me  I  had  become  involved  in  without  my 
own  consent   They  were  to  return  home  by 
the    evening    train,   and  nothing  would 
satisfy   either  him  or  Harry  but  that  I 
should  go  with  them:  all  remonstrance  on 
the  ground  of  my  having  left  home  hastily, 
and  beine  unprovided  with  proper  changes 
of  apparel,  being  met  by  the  su^estion  that 
ray  housekeeper  could  send  a  portmanteau 
down  to  the  junction,  and  that  I  had  better 
write  a  note  to  her  in  time  for  the  out- 
going mail. 


Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  my  study  of 
the  route  to  Honolulu  was  postponed,  and 
the  hours  that  I  proposed  devoting  to  The 
Tourist's  Guide  were  spent  in  the  midst  of 
i,  merry  family  party  assembled  in  a  large 
>ld  country  house,  with  all  the  extra  zest 
i,nd  mirth  going  on  among  them  that  is 


apt  to  accompany  the  first  wedding  among 
the  young  people  of  a  household. 

Not  until  friendly — I  might  almost  say 
intimate — relations  had  been  established 
among  us  was  the  history  of  the  wire- 
frame adverted  to,  and  then  it  was  treated 
with  such  genuine  fun  and  good-natured 
raillery  that  the  whole  affair  looked 
different,  and  the  shrinking  soreness  I  felt 
on  the  subject  was  allayed. 

The  Squire  and  Mrs.  Acton,  who  were 
kindness  itself,  received  me  as  Harry's 
relative,  and  made  much  of  me  accordingly. 
Once  in  the  house,  I  must  not  leave  it 
until  after  the  ball,  to  which  I  must  now  go 
perforce.  I  had  not  been  in  a  ballroom  for 
twelve  years,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  my 
whole  life  was  suddenly  becoming  reversed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  day  we 
went  up  to  Conway  by  the  morning  train, 
having  engaged  rooms  at  the  hotel,  and  as 
I  saw  the  Miss  Actons'  <'  own  maid  "  flit- 
ting about  in  all  the  importance  of  her 
calling  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  and 
thought  of  the  last  time  I  had  seen  her  in 
the  same  place,  I  almost  doubted  my  own 
identity. 

It  was  something  to  see  Harry's  face 
when  Mabel  came  down  dressed;  it  was 
absolutely  radiant  And  certainly  she  was 
a  lovely  little  vision,  all  in  some  ethereal 
drapery,  like  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky 
appearing  through  a  filmy  cloud.  She  had 
pearls  on  her  neck  and  arms,  and  in  her 
hair  white  heath  that  Harry  had  got  for 
her  from  some  London  florist 

Jessie,  who  was  making  her  d6bu^  was 
all  in  white,  and  Miss  Acton  in  the  pink 
brocade  I  had  heard  of  as  pinned  on  that 
miserable  wire  figure. 

The  Squire  and  Mrs.  Acton  came  up  by 
a  later  train.  He  brought  his  deputy- 
lieutenant's  uniform  with  him,  and  Mra. 
Acton  was  quite  the  county  lady,  in  velvet 
and  diamonds. 

But  to  me  none  looked  as  Miss  Moore 
did,  with  her  graceful  figure  and  dignified 
yet  unassuming  deportment  Her  rich 
robe  was  dove-coloured,  with  a  silver 
sheen  on  it 

The  braids  of  her  bright  chestnut  hair 
were  fastened  by  an  opal  star,  and  her 
necklace  and  bracelets  were  set  with  the 
same. 

It  was  so  long  since  I  had  danced  that  I 
had  forgotten  the  "  why,  when,  and  where  " 
of  the  art,  and  so  I  told  Vincent  Acton 
when,  in  his  capacity  of  steward,  he  wanted 
to  find  partners  for  me. 

"Will  you  dance  with  Cicely,  then)" 
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he  said ;  "  she'll  be  Bore  to  keep  you  all 
right ; "  and  he  led  me  over  to  her. 

It  happened  that  a  set  of  quadrilles  was 
next  to  he  danced,  and,  some  way  or  other, 
she  helped  me  through  theuL 

"  Yon  are  not  saperstitioiis,"  I  said  to 
her,  lookmg  at  the  opals  on  her  wrist; 
"some  people  would  be  afraid  to  wear 
those  stones." 

<*  They  can  bring  me  nothing  but  good," 
she  said,  "for  they  were  left  to  me  by  a 
relation  whose  memory  is  venerated  among 
us  for  her  goodness;''  and,  slipping  off  a 
bracelet,  she  directed  my  attention  to  the 
deep  shadows  in  one  of  the  stonea 

We  were  sitting  in  a  rather  retired  place^ 
slightly  diut  off  from  the  crowd  by  the 
folds  of  some  flags  thi^t  hung  there,  and  as  I 
returned  the  bracelet  to  her  and  she  held  her 
wrist  for  me  to  fasten  the  dasp^  who  should 
pass  by  but  two  of  the  Miss  Tattletons  I 

Their  bows  to  me  were  of  the  slightest, 
and  their  looks  expressed  withering  scorn. 

I  thought  Uiey  must  be.  angry  about  their 
wire  frame,  for,  of  course,  it  was  nothing 
to  them  whose  bracelet  I  was  fastening. 

I  did  not  dance  again,  but  often  during 
the  nlffji^t  I  had  opportunities  for  sitting 
beside  Miss  Moore,  who  seemed  tome  the 
nicest  woman  I  had  known  since  my  own 
mother  died,  and  I  found  myself  specu- 
lating on  how  it  could  possibly  be  that  she 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  unmarried 
In  fact  I  forgot  all  about  the  route  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  found  myself  con- 
tinually wonderingwhat  Miss  Moorethought 
of  me,  or  whether  she  thought  of  me  at  alL 

I  had  not  expected  to  return  to  Acton 
Hall  after  the  ball,  but  I  was  carried  off 
among  the  rest  It  would  take  them  a  day 
or  two,  they  said,  to  talk  it  all  over,  and 
they  wanted  to  hear  my  impressions. 

Then  a  Sunday  intervened,  and  I  must 
stay  over  that  day. 

Monday  morning's  post  brought  me  a 
letter  which  I  here  transcribe,  merely 
remarking  that  on  reading  it  I  felt  thankful 
that  I  had  sent  a  notice  to  my  landlord  on 
the  right  day,  as  any  return  to  Hazeldene 
was  now,  more  than  ever^  out  of  the 
question. 

The  letter  ran  thus : 

"  Mrs.  Tattleton  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  begs  to  express 
her  regret  for  having  troubled  him  with 
the  commission  which  had  such  an  unfor- 
tunate ending.  Unfortunate,  at  leasts  so 
far  aa.  those  are  concerned  for  whose  benefit 
the  required  article  had  been  designed, 
though  probably  the  ladies  who  obtained 


it  had  reason  to  congratulate  themsehei  on 
its  Cloture,  as,  owing  to  the  hunt  ball,  the 
demand  for  similar  articles  wis  far  in 
advance  of  the  supply  that  was  readilj  to 
be  procured,     iin.  Tattleton  is  happy  to 
say  that  her  daughters'  ingenuity  ami  ildU 
rendered  them  independentof  the  aflsisUnce 
thus  strangely  transferred  from  them  to 
others.    Tnere  is,  however,  a  mors  aezioiu 
matter  on  which  Mr&  Tattleton  feds  it  het 
duty  to  request  from  Mr.  Hawkuu  u 
explicit  declaration. 

«Fot   some  time   past   his   aitoiitici& 
to  her  daughters,  while  grati^ing  to  a 
mother's  feelings,  have  yet  been  asooneoi 
anxiety  owing  to  her  being  unable  to  diitin- 
guish  clearly  to  which  ai  her  dear  girls  il 
was  directed ;  and  their  pecnliar  unsd&ih* 
ness  renders  each  unwilling  to  sppropmte 
to  herself  that  which  in  sisterly  kindnen 
she  should,  perhaps,  yield  to  another.  Had 
the   dear  Major   Uved,  MiSi   Tattleton't 
maternal  feelings  might,  periiopa,  have  ren- 
dered her  more  ambitious ;  but  beat  orplua 
girls,  have  only  their  mother  to  look  to,  \ 
and  on  their  behalf  she  reqnests  fron  ' 
Mr.  Hawkins  an  avowal  as  to  tiie  ob)eGt  o{  \ 
his  marked  and  unmistakable  attentioD, 
which,  of  course^  w»e  the  Major  alive,  Im 
would  long  since  have  seen  was  due  to  his 
daughters,  and  have  lookedfor  aocordinglj/ 

I  was  standing  at  the  library-irindow  u 
I  read  this  letter,  and,  just  aa  I  reached  the 
end  of  it,  Harry  Sandford,  paaaing  along 
outside,  happened  to  look  in,  paused  i 
moment,  and  then  turning,  with  a  fewo( 
his  rapid  steps  was  beside  mou 

"  What's  wrong,  old  fellow  t "  he  sasl 
"Who's  dead!" 

<^  Nobody,  that  I  know ;  but — ^jost  read 
this." 

Harry  took  the  letter,  read  it»  flung  hiB- 
self  into  a  large  chur  near,  and  burst  isto 
such  uproarious  laughter  tihat  I  ruHj 
thought  he  would  bring  the  househoki 
about  us. 

'*  Don't  make  such  a  noise,"  I  said- 
"  you'll  have  them  all  in." 

Whereupon  he  rolled  his  bandkercb^' 
in  a  ball,  stuffed  it  into  hia  mouth,  ui 
declared  he'd  choke,  if  I  didn't  let  hk 
laugh  out 

"Do  be  sensible,  Harry,"  I  cried,  "as^ 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  say  to  her." 

'*  Sensible  1 "  he  gasped.  "  X>o  youis^ 
to  marry  them — to  marry  them  all  i " 

"Will  you  be  rational,  Harrys  if  !f 
can  1    I'm  not  going  to  many  anybody.' 

"  Aren't  you,  indeed  1  ]>OA't  be  ^ 
sure.    Then  write  and  tell  Uiem  to^  ^ 
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Torkey,  and  get  a  bashaw  to  take  them  all 
offhand  together.  Serionaly,  ia  the  old 
ladyoraayJ 
"Not  onless  she  has  become  so  lately." 
"Did  you,  though — tell  me,  Jerry — did 
you  make  a  simpleton  of  yourself  with 
these  people ) 

"  Serioosly,  I  avoided  them  in  every  way 
I  could,  and  as  to  making  a  simpleton  of 
myself,  though  I  believe  I've  been  one  all 
my  life,  I  lutve  not  been  one  as  regards 
them.  I  assure  yon  I  kept  them  off  as 
well  as  I  could." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  a  clear  cimscience, 
we'll  soon  see  how  to  settle  her.  Let  me 
write  for  you — a  copy,  I  mean;"  and  he 
drew  a  small  writing-table  to  him,  and 
presently  handed  me  the  foUowing  note, 
telling  me  to  put  in  as  much  more  pepper 
as  I  liked. 

"  Mr.  Hawkins  presents  his  oompliments 
to  Mrs.  Tattleton,  and  in  reply  to  the  first 
part  of  her  letter,  has  only  to  say  ^at  the 
figure  which  she  requested  him  to  bring  to 
Hazeldene,  being  ^m  its  size  not  such  as 
he  could  conveniently  carry,  and  not  being 
properly  addressed,  went  astray  without 
Mr.  Hawkins  being  in  anyway  answerable 
for  its  doing  so.  The  second  part  of  Mrs. 
Tattleton's  letter  is  altogether  unintelli- 
gible to  Mr.  Hawkins,  as  he  is  unconscious 
I  of  having  given  her  any  cause  for  anxiety, 
and  can  in  no  .way  understand  how  he  has 
occasioned  any  strain  to  be  put  upon  the 
sisterly  affection  which  libs.  Tattleton 
describes  as  ao  peculiarly  belonging  to  her 
daughters." 

''There,"  said  he  as  he  finished,  "that 
ought   to  cool  their  ardour.      I've  seen 
some  queer  things,  but  nothing  so  bare- 
faced as  this.      Some  of  these  people  were 
at  the  ball,  I  think ; "  and  I  told  him  how 
two  of  them  scowled  at  me  as  they  passed, 
when  I  was  fastening  Miss  Moore's  bracelet 
<' That's  capital,"  said  Harry;   ''that's 
what  frightened  them."  Then  changing  to  a 
tone  of  seriousness,  he  put  his  hand  on  my 
ahordder  and  asked  me  to  tell  him  "  why 
I  lived  alone  instead  of  making  some  good 
woman  happy." 

"  Good  women  are  scatce,"  I  replied, 
"  and  if  I  found  one  I  mightn't,  be  able  to 
Eoaice  her  happy;  besides,  I  havedeter^ 
mined  to  keep  myself  free  from  all  needless 
?are  and  trouble,  and  when  once  you  are 
entangled  with  other  people,  you  never 
mow  what  will  befall  you." 

"  Then,  from  the  fear  of  encountering 
rouble,  you  shut  yourself  out  from  love 
nd  home  \ " 


"From  love,  perhaps,  but  a  single  man 
can  have  a  home." 

"And  what  ia  it  worth,  if  it  be  in  a 
palace,  without  someone  to  share  it-^ 
someone  to  think  of  you  when  you  are 
away,  to  welcome  your  return,  to  receive 
and  give  you  confidence,  to  soothe  and 
elevate  you  by  their  love  and  trust  t " 

"  No  wonder  you  are  eloquent  on.  the 
subject,  Harry,  for  Mabel  may  well  inspire 
you ;  but  you  have  seen  enoi^h,  surely,  of 
life  to  know  what  many  women  ara" 

"  Including  those  atHaaeldene/-  he  said, 
lauglung.  '*  But  never  mind  the  many ; 
find  one  true  heart,  and  hold  to  it" 

"Such  advice  would  have  come  better 
ten  years  ago ;  I  shall  soon  be  an  old  man." 

"  Old !  You're  just  in  your  prime,  and 
you've  plenty  of  money.  That  lawsuit 
went  aU  right,  didn't  it  i" 

"  Yes ;  they  established  the  will" 

"  See  here  now,  Jerry.  It's,  not  often  I 
can  get  you  alone  to  speak  to.  I  have 
fancied  you  are  just  a  little  struck  with 
Oicely  Moore.  There's  ao  better  woman 
living." 

"I  don't  think  she  would  be  compli- 
mented by  your  speaking  of  her  to  ma" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  about  that,  but  I  do 
know  she's  one  of  the  best,  truest^  most 
unsdfish  women  living.  She  was  engaged 
when  very  young,  and  her  lover  died,  and 
she  has  just  lived  for  the  good  of  other 
people  ever  sinca  Now  that  you  are 
acquainted,  if  you  could  only  win  her, 
what  a  happy  fellow  you  would  be  I 
Of  course,  it's  different  with  me  and  my 
little  Mabel;  but  if  you  could  get 
Cicely " 

I  was  just  saybg  I  did  not  want  anyone, 
when  Mabel  appeared  in  her  riding-dress, 
and  told  Harry  the  horses  were  at  the 
door. 

In  February,  Harry  was  married.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  crisp  frozen  snow, 
and  every  branch  and  twig  glittered  like 
frosted  sUver  in  the  rays  of  a  wintry  sun.  It 
was  a  large  wedding,  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  evening  by  a  dance,  to  which 
the  neighbouring  gentry  came  in  great 
force. 

During  the  winter  I  had  often  been  at 
Acton  Hall,  having  fixed  myself  for  a  time 
in  the  town  of  Conway. 

Not  once,  since  writing  to  Mrs.  Tattleton, 
had  I  seen  any  of  that  family.  Why  she 
should  have  addressed .  me  asu  she  did,X 
never  could  understand,  for  she  must  have 
known,  as  well  as  I  did,  there  was  no 
iQstification  for  her  doing  so. 
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Harry  Sandford  never  renewed  the  con- 
versation about  Miss  Moore.  Had  he  done 
so,  I  should  have  felt  awkward  about  going 
to  the  HaU.  In  fact,  it  would  probably  have 
wholly  prevented  my  doing  so ;  but  nothing 
occurred  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
easy  and  pleasant  manner  with  which  they 
all  received  me,  owing,  of  coursci  to  my 
relatbnship  to  Harry,  who  was  so  soon  to 
be  one  of  themselves. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  wedding, 
which  had  gone  off  cheerily,  for  there  was 
not  to  be  much  separation  in  the  matter, 
as  Harry's  regiment  was  likely  to  be  in 
Enghind  for  some  years,  having  lately 
completed  a  long  term  of  foreign  service. 

I  was  sitting  beside  Miss  Moore,  who 
again  had  on  her  opal  ornaments,  and  I 
remarked  to  her  that  I  had  not  seen  her 
wear  them  since  the  night  of  the  hunt-balL 

She  seemed  amused  at  my  remarking 
this,  and  replied  that  she  alwajrs  reserved 
the  opals  for  important  occasions. 

"They  are  curious  stones,"  she  said. 
"  They  never  seem  to  me  to  be  twice  alike. 
But  if  their  changing  shadows  do  indeed 
foretell  events,  that  must  always  be  so." 

"  They  would  be  valuable  talismans  if 
that  were  so,"  I  replied. 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  would  rather  be 
ignorant  of  what  the  future  is  bringing  until 
it  comes.  It  is  a  pretty  fancy,  though," 
she  continued.  '*  But  what  nonsense  ! 
Though  there  does  seem  to  be  something 
in  opals  to  give  rise  to  it  Look  at  this 
central  stone,"  turning  her  hand  to  me. 
"  What  a  depth  of  shadow  there  is  in  it  I 
And  yet  light  seems  to  glance  from  behind 
the  shadow.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  light  and  shade  change  places  in 
opals,  for  I  have  often  looked  at  the  deep 
shade  in  this  one,  and  I  neveif  remarked 
that  latent  light  before." 

"  May  I  offer  my  interpretation  of  the 
mystic  glow  9 "  I  said. 

"Yes.    What  is  it  1" 

"That  it  symbolises  the  light  it  is  in 
your  power  to  shed  where  mistaken  views 
and  lonely  isolation  have  long  cast  dark 
shadows." 

She  looked  quickly  up  at  me,  but  her 
glance  as  quickly  fell,  and  she  grew 
suddenly  pala 

"Miss  Moore,"  I  said — "Cicely  let  me  call 
you,  could  you  accept  the  devotion*--the 


deep  reverential  love  of  one  so  vastly  yooi 
inferior  as  I  am  t " 

I  thought  afterwards  it  was  not  a  very 
graceful  mode  of  proposing,  but  the  iroi^ 
came  without  study  or  preparation  straight 
from  my  heart  In  a  low  tone  she  moi* 
mured : 

"  You  take  me  very  much  by  sarpriie. 
I  had  no  idea  of  this." 

"  Let  the  new  light  in  the  gem  be  a  tne 
symbol,"  I  said ;  "  you  could  scarcely  uAb 
sunshine  in  a  shadier  place  than  my  life 
has  long  been,  yon  c&n  never  be  mon  \\ 
valued — more  truly  loved." 

In  another  minute  Cicely  was  gosa 
The  music  of  the  Lancers  was  beginiusg, 
and  the  partner  to  whom  she  was  engaged 
came  to  claim  her.  \ 

I  don't  know  how  she  felt,  she  looked  ; 
pale  and  grave,  but  my  whole  being  seemed  \ 
one  wild  tumult  of  joy,  for  Cicely  had  not 
repulsed  me — had  not  said  no. 

Not  again  that  night  had  I  a  chance  oi 
speaking  to  her,  but  on  the  following  daj 
we  walked  up  and  down  the  laurel  pa\lbr 
way,  and  told  each  other  of  our  thoughti, 
and  feelings,  and  aspiratioxifly  and  I  felt 
something  of  what  it  would  be  to  have  the 
companionship  of  a  noble-minded  womaiL 


I  close  this  story  in  a  difflerent  mood 
from  that  in  which  I  began  it.  Not  mean- 
ing to  moralise,  there  is  just  one  little 
remark  I  wish  to  make.  On  what  small 
hinges  our  lives  turn  1  Bat  for  llia 
Tattleton's  giving  me  that  commission,  I 
should,  probably,  never  have  known  Cicdj 
Moora  Harry  Sandford  would  have  g^M 
on  his  way,  and  got  married,  without  e^et 
thinking  of  me,  if  we  had  not  met  at  ibs 
hotel ;  I  doubt  if  he  even  knew  where  I 
was  living.  And,  if  the  wire  frame  ha& 
not  gone  astray,  I  should  not  have  beec 
there,  but  in  my  house  at  Haseldene. 

Trifles  1  Yet  they  have  changed  my  wholi 
life,  and  another  life  as  w^ell — that  o^ 
Cicely. 

Now  Pttbliablng. 
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LITTLE   COUNT  TISTA. 
By  **RiTA." 


CHAPTBR  L 

It  was  an  old,  old  hoiuei  and  it  stood  on 
the  hill-side  some  fire  miles  oat  of  that 
great  dtj  which  was  the  Mother  of  the 
world.  It  was  so  old  and  so  grey;  and  so 
shut  in  by  the  gnarled  oliye-trees,  and  the 
hi^h  hedges,  and  tangles  of  wild  roses,  and 
tiuckets  of  arbutus;  that  it  was  well-nigh 
a  f  oi^tten  place.  The  paths  that  led  to 
it  were  too  steep  for  horses,  and  the  great 
gates,  with  their  broken  scolptores  and 
carved  shields,  were  rarely  opened.  The 
whole  place  had  fallen  into  decay  like  the 
race  who  owned  it|  and  now  in  uie  sultry, 
sickly  heat  of  the  late  summer,  it  seemed 
given  over  to  sflence  and  isolation. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  be  felt 
The  grasses  were  burnt  and  dry ;  the  very 
trees  looked  parched  The  old  broken 
-walls  and  the  stone  of  the  fountain  in 
the  courtyard  were  like  hot  iron  to  the 
touch. 

The  cicali  chirped;  the  black,  restless 
bees  buzsed  here  and  there;  gorgeous- 
winged  butterflies  fluttered  lazily  in  the 
sunlight;  but  beyond  and  beside  these,  there 
seemed  no  other  sign  of  life  or  motion 
anywhere. 

Suddenly  a  fieure  appeared;  it  flitted 
like  a  shadow  tnrough  the  wide,  open 
porch,  and  moved  across  the  courtyaid.  -It 
A   small,  childish  ficrure.  clad  onlv  in 


some  loose,  white  linen  garment  —  the 
figure  of  a  little  lad  with  a  pale,  wistful 
face,  and  dark,  pathetic  eyes,  that  looked 
out  from  an  auburn  tan^e  of  locks. 

Closelv  following  him  came  another 
figure--dark,  stem,  and  sombre — the  figure 
of  a  priest  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
head. 

"  I  will  return  an  hour  after  sunset,"  he 
said;  *<keep  up  a  good  heart  Even  if  it 
is  Heaven's  wul  to  take  thy  grandfather, 
thou  hast  a  home  and  friends  left  The 
Church  will  be  thy  parent" 

Something  like  a  mutinous  fiash  shot 
from  the  little  lad's  dark  eyes.  He  moved 
his  head  restlessly  aside  firom  the  hand  that 
rested  on  it 

"Do  you  think  my  grandfather  will 
diet"  he  asked  wonderingly;  "die  like 
old  Carlo,  and  Antonio  t " 

"  I  fear  so,"  answered  the  priest  "  The 
fever  has  hun  hard  and  sure.  Besides, 
he  is  old,  and  he  lacks  strength  to  do 
battle  with  this  insidious  foe.  Tou  are 
not  imhtened  to  remain  here,  are  you? 
If  so,  I  will  take  you  with  me  now." 

The  little  lad  shrank  away. 

"No — oh  no,"  he  said  quickly ;  "  I  am 
not  frightened.  Padre  Paolo,  and  I  could 
not  leave  my  grandfi^er." 

"  Very  wdl,  I  will  return  as  I  told  you. 
Keep  up  a  good  hearty  and  remember  Uie 
Holy  Mother  is  with  thee.  Thou  hast 
nauffht  to  fear." 

Tae  old  gate  swung  back  on  its  hmges. 
The  chUd  went  back  over  the  hot  stones, 
with  the  sunravs  beattns  on  his  uncovered 
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head,  and  throwing  into  stronger  relief  the 
beaatifol  profile  that  waa  like  a  cameo. 

He  was  a  lovely  little  fellow,  bat  fragile 
of  form,  and  with  a  face  too  pale  and  wist- 
ful for  his  years. 

'*  If  he  dies  1 "  he  said  half  aload,  and 
then  went  swiftly  up  the  broad,  bare  stairs, 
and  entered  a  room  that  was  spadons 
indeed,  bat  dreary,  and  comfortless,  and 
given  over  to  the  same  decay  and  neglect 
that  spoke  everywhere  of  the  rained  for- 
tunes of  an  ancient  race — a  race  whose 
only  representatives  now  were  an  old,  dying 
man,  and  his  little  ten-year-old  grandchild. 

This  diild  it  was  who  crept  up  now  to  the 
bed,  with  its  tarnished  lumgings  of  moth- 
eaten  tapestry,  and  looked  with  sad  and 
wondering  eyes  at  the  silent  figure  lying 
thera 

<'  Orandfather,"  he  said  timidly. 

There  was  no  response.  A  bare  brown 
hand  moved  restlessly  on  the  coverlet — 
that  was  alL 

The  child  bent  closer  to  the  dying  man. 

*' Orandfather,"  he  said,  "can't  you 
speak — can't  you  say  if  I  am  to  go  to  the 

friest's  t  I  don't  want  to  go,  grandfather, 
would  rather  vou  took  me  wim  you." 

The  grey,  lined  face  quivered  with 
momentary  emotion.    The  hps  parted. 

"Do  not  be  a  priest,"  they  muttered. 
"  Tou  are  the  last  of  us — ^we  were  great 
onca" 

"And  I  will  be  great,  too  1"  cried  the 
boy  eagerly.  "You  wQl  know,  grand- 
faUier,  even  there  in  Paradise— wm  you 
not  t — and  you  will  tell  my  mother,  and  sav 
I  have  thoueht  of  her  so  often ;  and  I  wiu 
remember  all  your  stories  about  her,  and 
try  to  do  what  is  tight  and  brave,  just  as 
she  would  have  wished  ma  But,  oh,  dear 
grandfather,  must  you  got  P shall  be  so 
lonely  I" 

The  old  man  did  not  answer.  He  was 
too  exhausted  for  speech.  He  was  dying 
of  the  cruel  fever  that  had  come  with  tfie 
summer,  devastating  households  of  rich 
and  poor — the  outcome  of  the  marshes 
and  undrained  lands  of  tiie  wide  Cam- 
pagna.  Death  had  been  about  his  own 
household  for  many  weeks.  Only  one  old 
serving-woman  and  the  child  had  escaped 
from  the  scourge,  and  his  own  moments 
were  numbered;  and  he  knew  it 

Slowly  the  time  crept  on,  but  the  silence 
in  that  old,  dark  chamber  was  unbroken 
save  for  the  faint  breathing  of  ti^e  dying 
man,  or  a  sob  from  the  patient  little 
watcher,  who  was  growing  frightened  at 
hu  own  loneliness. 


Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  bells.  The  old  man  o^ed  bis 
dim  eyes  and  met  the  child's  anzioai  g»z& 
The  Uttle  lad  crept  closer,  and  pat  U& 
small,  thin  arms  about  the  aAsd  ne6k,an(l 
whispered  tender  words.  But  they  iron 
no  response.  There  swept  a  stnuige  grey 
shadow  over  the  face— a  darkness,  u  of 
night,  fell  over  sight  and  sense.  Tbe 
rinsing  of  the  bells  lost  all  soond,  and  the 
child's  soft  arms  clasped  only  the  colioea 
of  clay. 

Terrified,  he  started  up  and  looked  at 
the  changed  face—ohan^d  even  in  this ' 
brief  time  to  something  awful,  and  nnnd, ' 
and  full  of  dread. 

"  Grandfather,  are  you  dead  t  Ha?e  i 
you  left  me  t "  moaned  the  little  hd,  %sA  \^ 
gazed  andlistened  for  the  response  which  |i 
would  never  coma 


He  clambered  oflf  the  bed.  A 
terror  was  upon  him,  but  a  strong  reso- 
lution rooted  itself  in  hia  childish  bnii), 
and  nerved  him  to  action. 

"  If  I  wait  here,  the  priest  will  retora 
and  will  take  me,"  he  said  to  himselL  "I 
must  run  away  from  hint  No  one  wasA 
know — not  even  Maruccia." 

He  went  into  an  adjoiniiig  room  %sA 
took  a  wide,  old-fashioned  hat  of  Tdbcsd 
straw  from  a  pes,  and  a  little  doak  ^ 
old  Marucda  had  made  for  hhn,  and  tbs 
he  paused. 

He  was  young  and  ignorant;  he  ▼» 
about  to  face  the  world  in  some  fantaitk 
and  irrational  fashion,  such  as  he  had  r^ 
of  in  old  romances.  He  had  not  a  fned 
or  acquaintance,  or  relative,  and  hev£ 
running  away  in  terror  of  that  dark  power, 
which  only  meant  for  him  loes  of  fiiWoc 
and  unending  penanca 

He  crept  softly  back  into  the  dead  mss's 
room,  and  th^i  knelt  and  prayed  to  the 
Madonna  which  hune  above  tihe  bed,  a^i 
bade  her  tell  the  oM  man  wfaat  he  hii 
done,  and  beg  him  not  to  be  angry.  Th^ 
he  looked  for  the  hist  tioEie  at  the  <^ 
patient  face  and  the  closed  eyes,  and  i 
sob  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  kisned  ^ 
withered,  dead  handa 

Then  he  took  the  old  man's  scaotilj 
filled  purse,  and  put  on  his  hait  and  thx^ 
the  little  cloak  over  his  shoulder,  ssd .»' 
noiselessly  and  shadow-like,  flitted  b^ 
the  room  and  from  the  presence  ol  the  a^ 
friend  he  had  on  earth. 

Coming  out  from  the  cool,  dark  lo^ 
the  bright  sunshine  fdmoat  blinded  isr* 
He  passed  into  the  tangled  wilderoes^' 
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gardens,  and  thence,  by  a  way  lie  knew 
and  through  an  aperture  of  the  broken 
walls,  on  to  the  burnt  and  sloping  hillside, 
from  which  he  could  see  Borne. 

At  sunset  the  priest  would  return. 
Before  then  he  must  be  far  away. 

He  had  some  vague  idea  of  going  to  the 
old  and  wonderful  city,  which  had  always 
had  for  him  a  sort  of  awe;  which,  near  as 
it  looked,  he  had  never  entered;  and  where, 
in  his  cluldish  credulity,  he  fimcied  the  great 
St  Peter  dwelt,  sitting  on  a  throne  of  gold 
beneath  tiiat  magic  dome  at  which  his 
youns  eyes  had  so  often  gazed. 

In  xtome  it  would  be  so  easy  to  hide.  A 
little  thing  like  himself  might  easily  be 
lost  in  that  great  place,  amidst  those 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  which  Maruccia 
had  told  him  a  hundred  times.  So  he  set 
out  with  resolute  heart  and  will,  taking 
the  most  unfrequented  ways,  and  hiding 
in  bushes  and  thickets  if  he  by  any  chance 
saw  a  peasant  approaching,  and,  unseen 
by  anyone,  he  reached  the  gates  in  the  dusk 
of  the  night 

In  the  daytime  of  these  summer  months 
Kome  is  deserted  almost  as  a  graveyard, 
but  when  the  dusk  falls  and  a  faint  air 
sweeps  up  from  the  mountains,  and  a  sense 
of  coolness  comes  with  the  starlight,  and 
the  plash  of  falling  water  from  many  foun- 
tains is  welcome  as  music  to  the  ear,  then  the 
people  begin  to  wander  through  the  streets, 
and  smoke  and  chatter,  and  eat  and  drink, 
and  the  wineshops  and  the  caf^s  are  full, 
and  the  wide  squares  are  noisy  vAth  song 
and  laughter. 

The  Uttlelad  had  come  here  on  impulse. 
He  had  not  even  imagined  what  manner  of 
place  it  might  be,  and  its  magnificence,  and 
its  size,  and  its  noisy  streets  bewildered 
and  delighted  him.     He  stopped  at  a  stall 
and  bought  some  fruit,  and  asked  for  a 
draught  of  water,  and  the  woman  stared 
curiously  at  his  delicate  beauty,  and  at  the 
broad  piece  of   silver  money  he  handed 
her   in  payment    But  there  are    many 
beautiful  children  in  Some,  and  his  dress 
was  simple  and  almost  coarse ;  so  she  did 
not  ask  him  any  questions,  and  the  child 
imnself  was  too  absorbed  to  remark  her 
curious  gaze,  though  he  bade  her  "  buona 
notte  "  with  a  courtesy  and  grace  that  were 
inherent,and  had  been  carefully  trained  by  his 
grandfather,  the  dead  Count  di  FalconierL 
Then,  refreshed  and  rested,  he  wandered 
on,  the  new  delicious  sense  of  liberty  and 
unrestraint  thrilling  every  nerve  and  fibre 
of  his  frame,  and  completely  banishing  all 
other  thoughts. 


PrelEiently  he  came  to  narrower  and 
darker  thoroughfares,  ill-lit  and  unsavoury 
— ^the  poorer  quarter  of  the  city.  These 
places  frightened  him.  The  strange  dark 
faces  of  men  and  women,  the  cries  and  wails 
of  the  children,  the  closeness,  the  dirt,  and 
noisome  smells  appalled  and  sickened  his 
senses. 

He  hurried  on,  moved  by  a  vague  fear, 
and  came  at  last  to  a  great  open  space 
strewn  with  fallen  pilTars  and  huge  blocks 
of  marble  and  of  stone,  and  amidst  them 
he  saw  a  lofty  column,  on  which  the  moon- 
light fell  in  a  white  flood.  There  was 
intense  silence  everywhere. 

Behind  the  great  column  stood  a  pile  of 
buildings,  all  marble  and  sculpture,  and 
approached  by  a  steep  and  massive  stair- 
way, and  in  the  wide,  open  space  a  silent 
figure  reined  in  a  silent  steed,  and  gazed  in 
solemn  watchfulness  over  a  city  that  had 
once  held  him  dear,  and  still  gave  him 
honour,  and  worship,  and  remembrance. 

The  little  lad  knew  where  he  was  now. 
The  history  of  the  Capitol  was  no  new 
thing  to  him,  and  his  heart  beat  wildly 
and  excitedly  as  he  trod  the  memorable 
ways  and  went  past  the  Dioscuri,  and 
knelt  in  a  very  ecatasy  of  delight  at  the 
feet  of  the  bronze  Aurelius,  who  was  dear 
to  him  as  a  hero  and  sacred  as  a  saint 

"  If  I  could  be  great — if  I,  too,  could 
do  something  for  Kome  ! "  he  murmured, 
and  looked  up  with  dim,  wet  eyes  to  the 
calm  face,  sublime  even  in  tiie  frozen 
silence  that  genius  had  given  to  it 

He  had  spoken  aloud,  and  as  his  words 
ceased  a  figure  stole  out  from  the  back- 
ground of  buildings  and  courts,  and  stood 
looking  down  at  the  little  chUdish  figure 
with  something  between  wonder  and 
amusement 

"  To  whom  do  you  speak,  and  why  are 
you  here  alone  at  this  hour)"  asked  a 
voice  roughly. 

The  child  started  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
He  could  find  no  answer,  so  he  only  looked 
up  at  the  rough  face  and  coarse-dad  form 
in  an  alarm  that  the  piercing  eyes  of  his 
interlocutor  were  not  uow  to  discover. 

'*  Why  are  you  here  1 "  he  asked  again, 
and  pulled  the  little  figure  forward  into 
the  clear  moonrays.  "  It  is  close  on  mid- 
night Birds  so  young  should  be  in  their 
own  nests  ere  this." 

The  child  hung  his  head. 

*^  I  have  no  home,"  he  said  simply. 

"  No  home  1 " 

The  man  looked  at  the  delicate  beauty 
of  the  young  face,  at  the  tangle  of  curls,  at 
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the  Blender  erace  of  the  little  figure.    No 
peasant's  child  this,  it   was  clear  to  see; 
but  how  came  it  that  he  was  friendless 
and  homeless,  and  alone  in  a  great  city  at 
midnight  t 
« Where  do   you  come  from — ^tell  me 

Jour  stoiT,"  he  said.  '<  And  speak  truth," 
e  added  as  he  saw  that  the  little  lad 
hesitated.  **  I  could  hand  you  over  to  the 
caribiniere  as  a  vagrant,  you  know." 

The  child  did  not  know,  but  that  made 
little  difference.  He  lifted  his  head  with 
a  certain  proud'  grace  that  even  fear  could 
not  rob. 

'*!  always  speak  trutL  I  told  you  I 
had  no  home.  My  grandfather  is  dead, 
and  I  have  come  from  beyond  >Spada.  I 
wanted  to  see  Bome." 

"  To  see  Bome  1 "  echoed  his  questioner. 
"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  1  How  do 
you  mean  to  livet  Tou  want  food  and 
shelter,  do  you  not  t " 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  timidly.  "But 
when  I  am  tired  I  will  ask  for  them.  I 
have  money  with  me." 

"Oh,"  said  the  man,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  ominously  under  their  shaggv 
brows ;  "  you  have  monev  I  That  is  weU. 
You  had  best  come  with  me.  I  know  a 
good  woman  who  will  give  you  a  bed  for 
the  night  You  can't  wander  about  the 
streets  any  loneer.  Besides,  the  night- 
dews  are  bad.  You  will  be  catching  the 
fever." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  the  litUe  fellow, 
"  and  I  do  not  wish  to  come  with  you." 

"  Oh,  nonsense!"  said  the  man  pacifically. 
"You  must  have  someone  to  look  after 
you.  If  the  police  catch  you,  you  will  be 
put  into  prison.  I  will  do  you  no  harm. 
And  I  have  a  nice  home  yonder,"  nodding 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  Marcellua 
Theatre;  "a  nice  home,  and  two  wonderful 
dogs  that  dance.  Would  you  not  like  to 
see  them  t " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  fellow ;  "  I  would 
like  that.  You  won't  harm  me  t "  he  ques- 
tioned doubtfully. 

"'Harm  you — the  saints  forbid  I "  cried 
the  man.  "  You  shall  have  a  merry  time, 
and  do  just  what  pleases  you." 

"I  will  pay  you,  of  course,"  said  the 
little  lad ;  "  and  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
how  to  make  a  living,  and  earn  some 
money." 

"  Doubtless  I  will,"  said  the  man,  as  he 
took  the  child's  hand  and  led  him  down 
the  broad,  steep  stairway.  "  You  will  get 
on  famously.  And  now  tell  me  why  you 
are  tunning  away.     Had  you  no  one — no 


relative  —  did  not  the  pxiests  offer  yoa 
shelter  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  child,  growing  veiypak 
"  But  I  don't  like  the  priests,  and  I  codA 
not  bear  to  be  shut  up  as  they  wished." 

"Ghee — e!"  said  the  man  softly, "n 
that  is  why  you  ran  away.  But  tou  i^oold 
not  have  come  to  Bome;  it  is  fuU  of  them. 
Your  own  padre  has  many  friends  heie,  no 
doubt,  and  they  would  socm  send  yoa  beck 
once  they  knew  who  you  ware,  myUttikft 
illustrissima    What  is  your  name  \" 

"  Baptista  di  Falconieri.  Oh,  pleue  do 
not  let  the  priests  know  I "  he  cried  oat  in 
sudden  terror.  "  I  would  nither  die  than 
go  to  them." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  over-fond  of  the  gentry 
myself,"  said  his  companion  with  a  bsnh  | 
laugh ;  "  so  you  need  not  fear  I  ehaU 
betray  you.  And  if  you  will  let  me  eat  off 
those  yellow  curls  and  stain  that  white 
skin  of  yours,  no  one  will  recognise  yoa  at 
all,  and  you  mi^  wander  at  your  will 
through  Bome.  fiut  we  will  talk  of  that 
to-morrow.  Come  in  here  with  me  & 
moment" 

He  entered  a  tavern  as  he  spoke— a 
low,  dark  place,  and  full  of  rough  and  e?fl- 
looking  men,  some  of  whom  addressed  \m 
by  name. 

He  ordered  some  wine,  and  made  the 
child  drink  some  alsa  The  little  fellov 
was  thirsty  and  faint,  and  drank  it  off  as 
he  was  told.  But  when  he  had  awaUowed 
it  he  felt  sick  and  giddy,  and  the  Ughts,  and 
shadows,  and  dark  figures,  and  flacdiing 
eyes  of  the  men  seemed  whirling  abook 
him  in  an  odd,  confused  wbj.  He  hd 
some  faint  remembrance  of  dutchii^  ait  a 
bench  as  he  felt  himself  sliding  down  ob 
to  the  floor.  Then  his  eyes  doeed,  vAi 
stupor,  deeper  than  sleep,  atole  over  him. 

CHAPTER  n. 

When  Tista  awoke  he  waa  in  a  Uttk 
dark  room,  lying  on  a  straw  pallet,  and 
stretched  beside  him  was  some  dhurk,  haiij 
creature,  that  growled  ominonaly  as  t^ 
little  lad  moved.  For  a  moment  fear 
seized  him,  and  his  memory  struggled  i^ 
account  for  so  strange  a  ailraation.  Bs: 
soon  he  remembered,  and  aa  his  eyes  grc* 
accustomed  to  the  gloom,  ha  aaw  the  %af 
of  a  man  lying  on  another  pallet  aome  tit^ 
distance  off.  It  was  his  acqnaintanee  ^ 
the  night  before.  He  was,  to  all  appei? 
ance,  sound  asleep ;  so  the  child  tst^* 
his  eyes  to  the  dog  and  spoke  aoftly  to  hi- 
and  stretched  out  a  little  hand  to  pat  bi^ 
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He  was  not  a  very  large  do^  nor  had 
he  any  Bort  of  beauty,  except  in  his  big, 
soft  eyes.  Hia  ooat  was  rough  and 
shaggy,  and  he  had  a  dusty,  ill-kempt  look ; 
but  the  ehild's  soft  touch  and  caressing 
voice  seemed  to  please  him,  and  he  ceased 
to  erowl,  and  presently  asA  bolt  upright^ 
ana  stretched  out  a  friendly  paw.  The 
little  lad  was  delighted,  and  for  long  the 
two  sat  there  in  mendly  fashion,  tul  at 
last  the  deeper  in  the  comer  awoke  and 
looked  round. 

He  ordered  the  chfld  to  rise,  and  Tista 
did  so,  looking  in  vain  for  ewer,  or  pitcher, 
or  anythmg  needful  for  the  performance  of 
his  toilet  The  man  laughed  roughly  at 
his  timid  request  for  water,  and  bade  him 
go  downstairs  to  ask  the  padrona.  So  he 
undid  the  wooden  bar  of  the  door  and 
went  down  the  rickety  staircase,  the  dog 
following. 

The  bright  golden  sunlight  was  erery- 
where  without,  and  even  the  din^,  dirty 
court  shared  in  its  warmth  and  bnllianca 
The  boy  saw  a  little  stream  of  water 
bubblmg  from  the  lips  of  a  broken  Medusa 
into  a  big  ewrthen  pan.  Ha  went  up,  and 
plunffed  his  head  and  face  into  it  joyftiUy, 
and  Uien  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  idl 
his  curls  were  gone.  The  man  must  have 
cut  them  off  while  he  slept.  His  hands, 
too,  he  noticed,  were  brown,  as  if  dyed,  and 
though  he  could  not  see  his  face,  he  felt 
sure  that  had  shared  a  similar  fate. 

Presently  the  man  came  down  also,  and 
bade  him  get  his  hat  and  doak,  for  they 
must  be  o£  He  had  a  bundle  dung  on 
his  own  back,  and  seemed  hurried  and 
anxious.  The  woman  began  to  question 
him  about  the  little  lad;  and  it  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  Tista  could  not  hear 
the  story  he  narrated.-  As  it  was,  the  child 
was  in  sad  grief,  for  nowhere  could  he  find 
his  money.  He  searched  his  little  pockets 
again  and  again,  but  all  in  vain,  and  at 
last  went  weeping  down  the  stairs  to 
declare  lus  losa  At  the  very  first  word, 
the  man  stopped  him  roughly. 

**  I  have  taken  it^"  he  said.  <<  Some  I 
had  to  pay  a  man  who  has  already  tracked 
yon,  and  some  I  have  paid  for  your 
lodginff  and  food.  The  rest  I  will  take 
care  of  and  lay  out  as  seems  beet  A  duld 
like  you  knows  nothing  of  the  value  of 
money.  It  is  safe  with  me.'' 
The  litUe  lad  did  not  answer. 
The  idea  of  the  priest  being  on  Us  track 
already,  struck  him  with  terror ;  and  when 
the  man  suggested  that  they  should  leave 
Borne  that  very  day,  and  so  put   the 


danger  behind  them,  he  agreed  only  too 
readily. 

So,  early  as  it  was,  they  went  out  of  the 
dty,  andtiie  little  lad  thought  sadly  of  his 
dreams,  and  watched  the  great  cross  against 
the  violet  sky  with  tearful  eyes,  and  won- 
dered if  St  Peter  knew  of  his  troubles, 
and  wished  it  had  been  possible  to  enter 
the  great  church  and  tell  him  of  them, 
only  he  was  so  afraid  of  the  priests. 

At  mid-day  they  rested  at  a  little  village. 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  resumed 
their  way,  and  finally  reached  a  town, 
whose  name  the  child  could  not  catch,  but 
from  whence  the  man  told  him  they  would 
take  the  raQway  and  travel  all  night 

Fatigue  had  worn  him  out^  and  even 
the  novdty  of  that  iron  road  could  not 
arouse  him.  He  lay  on  the  hard  seat  and 
slept  till  it  was  fully  daylight,  and  then 
wakened,  stiff  and  sore,  to  find  they  were 
at  a  large  station,  and  be  hustled  roughly 
out  of  the  carriage  by  the  man  Bruno. 

'•What  place  is  this  1"  asked  the  little 
lad  timidly,  and  stared  about  him  in  the 
flood  of  simlight,  and  saw  hurrying  crowds, 
and  waiting  horses,  and  hotel  carriages, 
with  a  sense  of  awe  and  wonder. 

"  It  is  Firenze,"  muttered  the  man,  and 
flang  his-  bundle  across  his  shoulder,  and 
went  to  fetch  his  dog  Coco  from  the  van, 
where  he  lay  muzzled  and  panting,  hdf 
suffocated  by  the  care  of  police  regulations. 

Then,  holding  Tista's  hand,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Ooco,  he  went  swiftly  along 
through  squares  and  courts,  finally  crossing 
a  river,  which  looked  a  mere  yellow  thread, 
and  which  TiBta  afterwards  learnt  was  the 
Amo,  and  so  through  dusky,  irregular 
streets,  with  arcades,  and  shops  of  gold- 
smiths and  mosaic-sellers,  and  flower-stalls 
heaped  up  with  rare  and  fragrant  blossoms, 
and  amongst  manv  throngs  of  people, 
chatting,  and  laughing,  and  jesting,  and 
moving  on  to  some  Church  festival,  until, 
in  bewflderment,  he  found  himself  at  last 
in  a  homelv  litUe  hostelry,  where  Bruno 
seemed  well  known,  and  where  he  ordered 
breakfast 

The  meal  over,  Bruno  called  the  lad  to 
his  side. 

<'  Listen,"  he  said.  "  You  have  cast  your 
fate  in  with  mine  now.  You  must  do  your 
best,  therefore,  to  earn  your  bread  as  Coco 
does,  niere  were  two  of  them;  but  Cecco, 
who  was  the  deverest,  died  in  Bome  that 
night  I  found  you.  Now,  you  told  me  you 
could  sing.    Is  it  true  t " 

"Yes,'^he  said  timidly,  for  the  man's 
fierce  eyes  and  voice  frightened  him.    <'  I 
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used  to  sing  the  masses  in  the  little  chapd 
for  Padre  Paolo,  and  in  the  processions  on 
saints'  days. 

'<  Bat  do  yon  know  nothing  else  t 
Nothing  that  would  please  the  people  t " 

The  uttle  fellow  shook  his  head. 

"  But  I  coold  learn/'  he  said  quickly. 

"  And  yon  will  have  to  learn,  and  that 
soon,"  said  Brono  ronghly.  "  The  money 
won't  last  long.  I  have  spent  most  of  it 
in  bringing  yon  here,  safe  out  of  your 
priest's  dutches.  And  they  would  not 
know  you  now,  with  your  short  hair  and 
your  ciark  skin.  I  have  done  all  this,  and 
you  must  pay  me  back  with  such  service 
as  you  can." 

<'I  wiU  do  my  best^"  said  the  Uttle 
fellow  meekly.  "Am  I  to  sing  in  the 
streets  I " 

"Of  course.  Where  else)"  said  the 
man  with  a  stare  of  surprisa  "  We  will 
begin  at  once.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  about,  and  some  of  the  streets  are 
cool  even  in  this  September  heat" 

They  went  out,  the  dog  following.  It 
was  a  new  and  strange  experience  for 
Tista.  He  wondered  u  his  grandfather 
knew,  or  what  old  Maruccia  would  say — 
she  who  had  told  him  so  many  tales  of  his 
great  race,  and  their  noble  deeds.  They 
passed  through  narrow,  twisting  ways,  and 
under  the  dome  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  and 
beyond  the  frowning  darkness  of  the 
Pittii  and  presently  emerged  into  a  wide 
square,  where  rose  the  battlements  of  a 
majestic  palace,  where  ereat  shapes  of 
marble  and  bronze  seemed  keeping  watch 
and  guard,  and  where,  in  and  amidst  the 
niches,  and  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  great 
gallery,  were  ranged  little  stalls  and 
bootiis,  all  bright  with  coloured  stuffs, 
and  piles  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Hie  people 
were  pouring  out  from  the  Duomo,  and 
the  8m  Michele,  and  the  Santa  Groce,  all 
on  good  terms  with  the  world  and  them- 
selves, seeing  that  they  had  just  made 
their  peace  with  Heavea 

Bruno  stationed  himself  in  a  cool  comer 
of  the  great  square,  and  Tista,  looking 
wonderingly  at  the  strange  new  city,  stood 
by  him  as  in  a  dream. 

The  sound  of  Bruno's  flute  aroused 
him.  At  the  first  notes  Coco  stood  up  on 
his  hind-legs,  then  he  began  to  dance, 
and  soon  a  crowd  collect^  round,  and 
scores  of  voices  chattered,  and  laughed,  and 
eulogised  the  performance.  That  finished, 
Bruno  turned  to  the  little  lad. 

"  Sing,"  he  said.  "  Sing  anything  you 
know."  I 


And  while  Tista  obeyed,  Bnmo  went 
round,  hat  in  hand,  and,  with  penoaare 
voice  and  smile,  b^^ed  for  th^  coini  that  z, 
were  very  willmgly  given.  ' 

Tista  sang,  and  Uie  people  grew  sflest  ij 
and  listened  to  the  soft^  dett,  pitbtie  / 
notes  with  wondering  ears. 

He  was  only  a  little,  roughly-dolhed  U,  i 
with  short,  crisp  hair  clustered  oyer  hk  i 
brow,  and  looking  strangely  bright  agua^ ' 
the  false  darkness  of  his  face;  bat  Bome- 
thing  in  the  upraised  eyes  and  thrilliog 
notes  went  straight  to  their  hescts,  and,  as 
he  ceased,  they  dapped,  and  shoated,  ind 
threw  flowers  and  coins  at  his  feet  inthsr 
impuldve  Southern  fashion.  i 

<<  Go  onl"  they  cried;  "mxm!"  Andtke 
little  lad  obeyed,  growing  oolder  a&d  more 
at  ease,  and  inspired  by  his  own  saoceis, 
the  sweet,  dear  treble  pealing  oat  in  tlie 
silence  till  it  seemed  to  go  stoaight  up  to 
heaven,  like  a  lark's  song  on  a  imam 
morning. 

Bruno  listened  wonderingly,  and  not  l1 
pleased.  The  child  took  better  than  tk 
dancing  doga  He  was  not  aficaid  nowd 
his  bargaiiL  .  He  gathered  up  the  mouji 
whid^  tiie  child  left  unheeded,  bat  h 
would  not  let  him  sing  again. 

"  No,"  he  said,  as  Uie  shouts  and  acdi^ 
mations  rang  out  on  all  sides.  '^Thats 
enough  here.  Let  us  go  farther  on.  Y(fa 
did  well,"  he  added,  as  he  held  his  haul 
and  led  him  across  the  Piazza  of  ti^ 
Signoiia,  and  on  to  where  the  cheqneitil 
marbles  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  akiHler 
pile  of  Giotto's  tower,  showed  titeanaA^ 
against  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky.  ''Vf 
did  well,  but  you  must  leam  the  peo^^ 
songs ;  that  is  what  they  like.  Keep  job>' 
ears  open  and  listen.  One  hears  thss 
everywhere.  Tou  will  soon  pidc  tte^ 
up.  We  will  go  home  now,  and  iest»  as^ 
have  some  food,  and  in  the  evening  ^ 
will  go  yonder  to  the  Casdne  Wooda  AH 
the  dty  will  be  there.  Yoa  will  h&T%  ^ 
men^  life  with  me  if  yoa  but  dozsj 
biddmg.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  pnett' 
catching  vou  now." 

Tista  thought  Bruno  could  not  be  a  t^j 
good  Catholic  himself  to  talk  so  im^ 
rently  of  the  Church's  powers  and  ib^ 
dates;  but  he  was  <mly  too  well  cont^ 
to  be  firee  to  roam  through  ihese  wowi^ 
ful  and  beautiful  dties,  at  no  greater  f>^ 
than  the  lifting  up  of  his  voice  in  «^. 
that  came  as  natiually  to  lum  as  to  t^ 
birda 

Obedient  to  Bruno's  dewmnds,  he  ea%; 
again  and  again.      The  people  ci&^ 
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and  applauded,  and  Brano  was  in  high 
good-htunoor,  and  oongratnlated  hunaelf 
upon  his  luck,  and  no  longer  spoke  roughly 
to  the  litUe  lad,  but  treated  him  with  good 
food  and  kind  words,  and  let  him  rest  and 
sleep  all  through  the  hot,  bright  after- 
noon, for  it  was  a  long  way  to  the  Gascine 
Woods. 

"This  boy's  yoice  is  a  mine  of  silver," 
Brano  said  to  himself  that  n%ht  j  "  a  mine 
of  aQver  1  I  must  take  care,  though,  that 
he  does  not  find  it  out" 

CHAPTER  ui. 

This  first  day  was  the  outline  of  Tista's 
life  for  many  a  day  to  come.  They  wan- 
dered through  towns  and  villages,  large 
and  small,  taking  them  just  as  the}^  came; 
and  always  the  htUe  lad^s  lovely  voice  and 
beautiful  face  carried  the  same  charm,  and 
won  the  same  success. 

All  through  the  broad,  sunny  plains  of 
Bomagna  and  Tuscany  they  wandered,  and 
almost  always  on  foot^  travelling  in  the 
cool  early  mornings  or  bright  nights  of 
moonl^ht,  Tbta  singing  to  knots  of 
dancing  peasants,  or  at  the  doors  of  little 
hostelnes,  or  in  the  cool  squares  or  gar- 
dens of  some  ancient  town ;  and  the  little 
lad  grew'to  like  the  wandering  life,  though 
he  disliked  his  master,  and  his  rough, 
coarse  ways  and  violent  speech.  But,  so 
long  as  tiie  money  flowed  in,  Bruno  was 
not  unkind,  though  he  hated  the  little 
lad's  fanciful  dreams  and  constant  thirst 
for  information,  and  scoffed  at  and  checked 
them  whenever  Tista  uttered  them.  So 
Tista  gradually  kept  them  to  himself,  or 
only  confided  them  to  Coco,  who  was  his 
surest  and  most  faithful  friend. 

The  animal  had  grown  very  fond  of  him, 
and  rarely  left  his  side,  and  went  with  him 
in  all  his  wanderings,  even  though  he  were 
footsore  and  tired,  as  he  often  was;  for  rest 
to  him  meant  only  exercises  and  practices, 
or  the  learning  of  new  tricks,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  heavy  blows  and  hard  words ; 
Bruno,  with  the  intelligence  of  ignorance, 
seeming  to  think  that  the  surest  way  to 
quicken  comprehension  in  the  brute  crea- 
tion is  by  ul-usage.  Tista  knew  better, 
and  WQuld  do  the  teaching  with  endless 
patience  and  untiring  gentleness,  trying 
thus  to  shield  the  dumb  creature  from  his 
master^s  blows,  and  often  succeeding. 

People  soon  knew  them  well — the  little 
bright^iaired  lad,  and  the  shaggy  dog  who 
was  lus  inseparable  companion  through  the 
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When  the  vintage  was  over,  and  the 
dawns  and  nights  began  to  grow  chill, 
Bruno  turned  from  the  mountains,  and 
talked  of  spending  the  winter  months  in 
Florence. 

"There  will  be  rich  foreigners  there," 
he  said,  ''and  money  is  easy  to  maka 
Besides,  there  is  the  Camivid  time 
coming." 

So,  to  Tista's  delip;ht,  they  travelled 
back  to  the  beautiful  city,  pausing  on  their 
way  at  Fiesole,  which  Uiey  had  not  yet 
visited. 

They  reached  it  at  dusk  of  a  November 
day,  and  Bruno  bade  the  child  rest  for 
that  night  —  a  permission  he  was  willing 
enough  to  accept  Yeiv  early  in  the 
morning  he  awoke  and  dressed  himself, 
called  softly  to  Ooco,  and  went  out  into 
the  cool,  radiant  dawn  while  Bruno  slept 
He  went  up  the  steep  slopes,  and  watched 
the  soft  grey  mists  as  they  slowly  rolled 
awav  like  furled  sails  before  the  advance 
of  the  dawn.  The  vineyards  were  bare ; 
all  the  shelving,  zigzag  ways  looked 
strange  and  deserted ;  and  the  old  brown 
monastery  stood  between  the  olives  and 
the  pale  grey  nusts,  solemn  and  quiet  as  a 
memorv  of  the  dead. 

While  Tista  Imgered  there,  there  came 
up  the  steep,  rugged  path  a  little,  slender, 
dainty  figure,  holding  the  hand  of  a  tall 
and  somewhat  stem-faced  man — a  foreigner, 
so  Tista  said  to  himself,  knowing  that  that 
fair  skin  and  hair,  and  cold,  proud  de- 
meanour, had  no  soft  or  subtle  element  of 
his  own  land  in  it 

The  child  was  talking  merrily  and  gaily. 
She  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  that  proud, 
cold  man,  whose  glance  swept  over  the 
little  lad  with  supreme  indifference.  But 
die  little  girl  gulled  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said  something,  and  they  both  paused 
and  looked  from  mm  to  Coco.  Then  the 
stranger  spoke. 

"  My  little  girl  tells  me  that  is  a  dancing- 
dog.  She  has  seen  him  perform.  Is  that 
sol" 

"Si,  signer,"  said  Tista  in  his  pure 
sonorous  Roman,  that  made  the  English- 
man's Italian  seem  a  harsh  and  foreign 
tongue. 

"  Will  you  make  him  dance  for  her  1 " 
resumed  the  gentleman,  tossing  a  coin  at 
his  feet 

At  any  other  time,  to  any  other 
bidding,  it  would  have  seemed  a  natural 
thing  to  Tista  to  obey.  But,  strange  to 
say,  this  insolent  coolness,  this  catmly- 
asserted  authoritv.  awoke  in  him  an  instinct 
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of  rebellion,  and  with  a  pride  which  seemed 
to  amose  the  strasger  not  a  little,  he  took 
up  the  money,  and  held  it  out. 

*'  I  am  not  his  master,''  he  said.  "  Even 
if  I  were,  I  should  bid  the  signorina 
wait  till  he  dances  for  the  people.  It  is 
hard  enough  work.  He  must  not  begin 
too  early." 

He  had  thrust  the  coin  back  into  the 
Englishman's  hand,  raised  his  tattered  hat, 
and  walked  away  ere  the  child  or  her  father 
had  half  comprehended  the  rapid  speech 
and  action.  The  man  laughed,  but  the 
little  girl  loosed  her  hand,  and  ran  swiftly 
after  uie  boy. 

"Do  not  be  angry,"  she  said  in  pretty 
broken  patoi&  "  My  father  did  not  mean 
to  be  cmeL  That  is  a  beautiful  dog,  and 
so  clever.  I  have  seen  you  often.  You 
sing,  do  vou  not  t " 

"  Tes,  said  Tista,  somewhat  abashed  by 
her  beauty  and  radiance,  and  beginning  to 
feel  ashamed  of  his  childish  conduct.  But 
was  he  not  a  Falconieri,  and  had  they  not 
treated  him  as  a  beggar  %  He  forgot  that 
to  aU:  outward  appearance  he  was  only  a 
little,  ragged  peasant-lad  —  forgot  it  till 
the  beauty,  and  the  pretty  touette,  and 
shining  hair  of  this  foreign  child  struck  on 
him  with  a  sudden  sense  of  wonder,  and 
brought  a  burning  blush  to  his  cheek. 

"  Do  you  live  here  t "  pursued  the  child 
in  Italian,  which  she  had  picked  up  from 
her  nurse  during  a  two  years'  sojourn  in 
the  land. 

«  No,"  said  Tista ;  « I  live  nowhere." 

"  Nowhere !  Do  you  mean  you  have  no 
home — ^no  parents  1  I  thought  that  dark 
man  was  your  father." 

"  Bruno  my  fa^er  I "  and  the  little  lad 
raised  his  head  with  a  proud  grace.  "  Oh 
no,  signorina;  I  come  of  a  great  race,  though 
I  am  homeless  and  friendless  as  I  said.  But 
I  mean  to  be  great  one  day — even  as  they 
were  in  years  gone  by." 

The  child  looked  at  him  in  wonder. 

"  Are  they  all  deadl"  she  asked. "  Your 
people,  I  mean  1 " 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  and  bent  his  head  sorrow- 
fully.    « I  am  the  last." 

"  And  why  do  you  go  about  with  this 
man  t "  she  questioned.   "  Do  you  like  it  f " 

"  I  did  not  at  first,"  he  answered.  «  But 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  I  must  earn 
my  bread,  and  I  can  only  sing." 

He  spoke  simply,  and  yet  ms  words  told 
so  much — quite  enough  to  thrill  the  child's 

I  tender  heart  with  pity.    Her  eyes  looked 

II  at  him  with  the  sweetest  compassion  that 
ever  he  had  seen  in  human  eyes. 


"  My  father  shall  help  you,"  she  said. 
"  He  is  rich  and  great.  Come  and  tell  lim 
your  story." 

But  Tista  shrank  away. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  *'  I  don't  want  chiritj. 
What  I  can  do  I  will  do— for  myidf.  Tbt 
is  always  best  Others  have  done  it  This 
land  is  full  of  their  histories.    I  can  do  the 
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same. 

The  Englishman,  meanwlule,  bad  grown 
impatient,  and  now  called  loudly  to  tk 
little  girL    She  turned  away  reluctandj. 

"I shall  see  you  again,"  she  said,  "in 
Florenca    Do  you  go  there  soon  t " 

"  To^ay,  I  think,"  he  answered ;  "  and 
Bruno  says  we  wfll  stay  theie  all  the 
winter." 

"  So  do  we,"  said  the  child  in  perCed 
good  faith,  and  seeming  to  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fact  of  such  a  meeting  or  iu 
results.  "  So  do  we.  I  shall  look  out  fo 
you  when  you  sing.  I  wonder  you  do  not 
sing  at  the  church  festas,  though.  Tbere 
are  so  many  little  boys,  but  they  have  not 
voices  like  you." 

"  I  like  my  freedom,"  said  TisU  with  a 
smile,  and  again  took  off  his  hat  as  she 
nodded  and  kissed  her  little  hand  befon 
responding  to  her  father's  summons. 

Then  she  ran  away,  and  Tista  put  hu 
arm  round  Coco's  neck,  and  waddered  off 
under  the  boughs  of  the  walnut-trees. 

He  thought  of  his  old  home  among 
Boman  hills,  where  the  bats  and  the  owb 
flitted  through  the  ivy,  and  an  old  blind 
woman  sat  lonely  by  her  stove,  listening  icx 
a  footstep  that  might  never  echo  through 
those  desolate  rooms  while  she  had  life  to 
be  glad  at  the  sound. 

*'  Poor  Maruccia  1"  he  murmured ;  "poor 
old  blind  Maruccia  1  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  have  left  her,  after  all  1 " 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  winter  days  crept  on,  cold  and 
dark,  save  for  some  brief  noon-hoars  of 
sunshine,  and  cold  winda  swept  down  (torn 
the  Alps,  and  snowstorms  drove  down  the 
valley,  and  Tista  shivered  in  his  firelea 
garret,  and  trembled  at  the  sound  d 
Bruno's  step,  for  now  there  were  onlj 
blows  and  curses  for  his  portion. 

Luck  had  deserted  them.  The  littla  lad 
had  caught  a  severe  chill,  and^  his  pie^ 
voice  had  gone,  and  they  were  miseraUj 
poor,  with  a  poverty  that  had  nothisf 

Eoetic  or  picturesque  about  it     He  lay  <^ 
is  hard  pallet  day  after  day,  fevered  aod 
chilled  alternately,  and  no  one  came  ne£ 
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him  or  troubled  abont  him  save  Coco,  who 
would  stand  and  look  at  him  with  his  aoft, 
paihetio  eyes,  or  give  him  the  warmth  of 
his  rough  body  and  shaggy  coat  when  he 
was  seind  with  thoae  terrible  Bhiverings. 

One  day,  as  Tista  lay  there,  we^,  and 
ill,  and  very  miserable,  the  dog  burst  into 
the  room,  and  leaped  upon  the  bed  in 
great  excitement.  He  had  something 
white  fastened  to  his  coUar,  and  almost 
hidden  by  his  long  hair. 

Tista  took  it  out.  It  was  a  little  note. 
It  was  addressed,  in  a  scrawling,  unformed 
hand,  <'To  the  Little  Singer." 

He  tore  it  open  wonderingly. 

It  said: 

"I  am  writing  this  because  I  never  see 
you  with  the  dog.  Are  you  illl  My 
nurse  teUs  me  the  Italiaa  I  hope  it  is 
rkht  I  hope  the  doe  will  bring  you  this. 
We  are  living  on  the  Lung'  Ama  I  have 
told  my  father  about  you.  He  would  like 
to  speak  with  you.  I  wish  you  would 
come  and  see  us.  I  do  not  like  the  man, 
I  so  I  give  this  to  the  dog.  If  you  are  not 
ill,  mik  out  to  St.  Croce  on  Sunday.  I  go 
to  the  service  with  Nita — that  is  my  nurse. 
I  will  be  there  at  first  mass. — ^Tour  friend, 

"Lblia  Eochfort." 

He  read  this  again  and  again,  and  the 
tears  of  weakness  stood  in  his  eyes  and 
ran  down  his  cheeks.  It  touched  him  to 
the  heart  that  this  beautiful  little  English 
lady  should  remember  him  so  fidthfully. 

'*  I  must  go,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
thruat  the  note  into  the  breast  of  his  little 
ragsed  shirt    "  If  I  am  ever  so  ill,  I  must 

go-' 

He  knew  where  the  great  church  stood. 

It  was  a  long  distance  from  their  lodging- 
place,  but  on  that  morning  he  rose  at  the 
first  streak  of  dajrlight  and  dressed  him- 
self— ^weak,  and  siok,  and  trembling  as  he 


He  put  on  his  little  cloak — his  only 
warm  garment — and  then  stole  softly  out 
of  the  garret,  and  down  the  narrow, 
broken  stairs,  and  let  himself  out  into  the 
streets.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  stag- 
gered, and  the  sunshine  seemed  swimming 
In  rings  of  light  around  him.  But  he 
straggled  bravely  on  through  the  cold, 
deserted  thoroughfare.  He  felt  that  he 
mast  see  his  child-friend  again. 

He  reached  the  church  at  last  Its 
dark,  solemn  porch  stood  open,  like  a 
grave.  Within,  lights  gleamed  on  the 
high  altar,  and  the  voices  of  the  priests, 
who  ^rere  savimr  mass,  echoed  dullv  under 


the  great  vaulted  rool  He  sta^ered 
forward  and  sat  down  on  a  chair.  It  was 
all  very  dark  and  cold,  and  the  lights 
seemed  a  long  way  off,  and  the  great  tomb 
of  Dante  loomed  like  a  ponderous  shadow 
from  under  the  marble  walls. 

Presently  a  hand  touched  him,  a  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear : 

"  So  you  have  come  I  I  am  glad.  But 
tell  me,  have  you  been  ill  f " 

He  looked  up.  He  saw  the  pretty 
fifi;ure,  and  sunny  face,  and  golden  head  of 
his  little  English  friend. 

"  I  have  Deen  ill — ^yes,"  he  answered 
ahnost  stupidly.  *'  But  I  thought  I  must 
come,  since  you  asked  me." 

<*  Nita  is  over  there  saying  her  prayers," 
said  the  child,  nodding  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  chapel&  "  We  will 
sit  here  and  talk — ^you  and  L  Papa  does 
not  know  I  have  come." 

"  But  is  not  that  wrons  to  deceive  him  1 " 
asked  Tista,  gazing  still  in  rapt  admira- 
tion at  her  as  she  seated  herself  on  one  of 
the  rush-bottomed  chairs  behind  the  shelter 
of  a  great  pillar. 

"If  I  had  told  him,  he  might  not  have 
let  me  come,"  sidd  the  little  lady  wisely. 
"  If  I  tell  him  afterwards  he  cannot  help 
it  Did  you  always  tell  your  father  every- 
thing 1" 

"I  do  not  remember  my  father  at  all," 
said  Tista  sadly,  "or  my  mother  either. 
Only  mv  grandfather,  and  he  died  of  the 
fever  this  summer  that  has  gone." 

'<  And  why  did  you  run  away  f "  asked 
the  child  anaously. 

Tista  hung  his  head. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  it  was  foolish,"  he 
said.  "  But  tiie  priests  wanted  me  to  enter 
their  order,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  become 
one  of  them,  and  I  thought  they  would 
force  me,  and  so  I  ran  away." 

"  Did  no  one  know  f " 

"No;  the  two  old  servants  had  died 
within  that  week.  The  fever  was  every- 
where— ^they  said  it  was  a  scourge.  There 
was  only  Marucda  left,  and  I.  But  I 
know  the  priests  will  be  good  to  her,  and 
perhaps  some  day  I  shall  be  rich  and  able 
to  go  back,  and  I  need  not  fear  the  priests 
any  more,  but  can  build  up  the  old 
broken  walls,  and  restore  the  rooms  that 
are  all  deserted  now,  and  try  to  be 
happy  as  my  people  were,  hundreds  of 
years  ago." 

Oh,  beautiful  faith  of  chOdhood,  to 
which  nothing  seems  impossible!  The 
little  sickly,  half-starved  lad,  with  not  a 
copper  coin  in  his  possession,  talked  of 
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being    rich,  and  great,   and  famous, 
though  such  things  were  the  easiest  pos- 
sible of  achievement  1 

"Buti''  said  the  little  girl  presently,  *'if 
you  have  to  wait  so  long,  Maruccia  may  be 
dead  too.    You  said  she  was  very  old. 

<*True,"  said  Tista  sadly.  "I  forgot 
thai" 

'*I  am  going  to  Bome  soon/'  said  the 
little  girl,  "for  the  Carnival  Papa  says  it 
is  better  there.  I  will  make  him  take  me 
to  your  house,  and  if  I  see  Maruccia  I  will 
tell  her  that  I  have  met  you,  and  that  you 
are  with  that  cruel  man*  I  am  sure  he  is 
cruel,  I  saw  him  beat  the  dog ;  and  you — 
you  look  so  ill  and  thin,  and  your  dothes 
are  all  ragged.  Does  he  beat  you  too  f  I 
wish  you  would  run  away  from  him  and 
come  with  us." 

"No,"  said  Tista,  flushing  hotly;  "I 
cannot  do  that  And  you  must  not  tell 
Maruccia  what  will  make  her  sad,  for 
that  is  cruel  and  can  do  no  good.  If  you 
see  her  you  must  say  I  am  well  and  happy, 
for  indeed,  signorina,  I  am.  One  cannot 
help  being  poor,  but  as  long  as  one  is 
honest,  and  does  what  is  be^t,  and  has  the 
beautiful  earth  to  look  at,  and  the  good 
Grod  to  love  one,  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
happy." 

1  he  little  girl  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

*  You  are  easily  pleased,"  she  said. 
"But,  all  the  same,  I  wish  you  would  come. 
I  have  no  brother  or  sister— only  my  father. 
I  should  like  to  have  you  to  talk  to  and 
play  with.  But  see — there  is  Nita  comii^. 
She  has  said  her  prayers.  You  will  waUc 
back  with  us,  will  you  not  t " 

Tista  looked  at  his  ra^ed  clothes,  and 
his  old  worn  shoes,  and  coloured  fiuntly. 

"I  think  not,"  he  said.  "  Your;father 
would  not  like  it  I  am  only  a  little  street- 
singer,  you  know,  to  him." 

"Yes,"  said  the  child.  "He  does  not 
believe  me ;  he  laughed  when  I  said  you 
were  a  Falconieri,  and  that  your  people 
were  once  Counts  of  Falconieri.  He  said 
all  Italians  were  nobles  if  one  took  their 
word  for  it  But  I  will  take  him  to  your 
home  when  we  are  in  Rome,  and  tiien, 
perhaps,  he  will  believe  ma" 

"The  signorina  is  always  troubling 
herself  about  other  people,"  whispered  the 
woman,  who  had  heard  that  last  speecL 
"  She  wants  to  make  the  whole  world  rich 
and  happy,  I  think,  like  herself.  Come," 
she  went  on,'  turning  to  the  child,  "  it  is 
time  we  went  home.  II  signore  papa  will 
miss  you,  and  I  shall  get  scolded." 

" Goodbye, then," said  the  little  girl  to 


Tista.     "  I  shall  not  foiget  yoo,  and  I  will 
tell  Maruccia  what  you  said." 

She  put  her  little  fisoe  up  to  his,  and 
Tista,  colouring  shyly,  stooped  and  kissed 
it  Then  she  went  away  down  the 
great  church  aisle,  and  he  cowered  down, 
trembling,  and  faint,  and  sick  at  heart, 
feeling  for  the  first  time  that  a  life  without 
human  sympathy  or  hunuMii  love  is  bat  a 
cold  and  empty  thing. 


After  a  time  youth  and  health  re- 
asserted themselvea  The  chill  and  few 
left  Tista,  though  the  oongh  diat  followed 
was  almost  as  hard  to  b^r,  aod  tore  his 
slender  little  frame  to  pieces.  Bi^t  he  was 
able  to  creep  about  once  more^  and  to 
wander  through  the  sunny  str^ete  with 
Coco,  and  even  to  siHg  his  little  songs  that 
were  strung  to  the  tunes  of  the  people, 
and  familiar  to  them  as  household  words, 
and  never  failed  to  please  because  of  tittt 
ve^  familiarity. 

One  day  Bruno  said  to  him  : 

"  Come,  make  a  good  meal,  and  try  to 
look  your  best    Tms  is  the  first  day  of  I 
CamivaL    There  is  money  to  be  made  in 
plenty." 

So  Tista  ate  and  drank  the  homely 
fare,  and  Bruno  twisted  a  scarlet  woollen 
sash  round  his  waist,  and  fastened  his  Utile 
doak  in  picturesque  fashion  to  one  shoulder, 
and  let  all  his  rich  gold  curls  tanoMe  as 
they  would  about  his  tac^  which  wms  no 
longer  stained  and  brown,  and  ao^  with 
Coco  at  their  heels,  they  went  oat  faito 
the  many-hued,  changing  swann  of  human 
life,  that  reeled,  and  danced,  and  ahonited, 
and  sang  amidst  the  squares,  and  streets, 
and  prisons,  and  palaoes  of  the  CSty  d 
Flowera 

OHAPTER  V, 

The  people  seemed  to  have  all  gime 
mad. 

Maskers  whirled  to  and  fro— the  sqxteab 
and  pranks  of  Pulcinello  drew  cfor^ds  d 
laughing  followers.  The  baloonies  were 
draped  in  gay  colours  —  the  windows 
filled  with  eager  faces ;  the  dosly  sfare^ 
a  medley  of  glowing  hues,  a  tamnlt  d 
voices.  Under  a  deep  poieh  they  hulted— 
Bruno,  and  Tista,  and  the  dog — ^and  looked 
at  it  aU. 

There  came  a  lull  presently,  and  Bnmo 
struck  some  chords  on  his  mando]iii&  A 
few  people,  unoccupied  and  wiUmg  to  he 
amused,  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
music,  and  cancht  sight  of  the  pictorosqiK 
little  figure  wiUi  its  scarlet  sash,  sknd  face 
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framed  in  loose  gold  eurbi  and  they  drew 
near  and  listened^  as  Tiata  threw  back 
hia  head  and  sang  one  of  the  aonga  of 
Toseany. 

The  notes  were  lesa  powerfol,  but  not 
leas  sweet  than  of  yora  The  noise  aroand 
grew  hnshed,  in  a  little  whfle  a  circle  had 
formed,  and  as  the  song  ceased  they  called 
for  others,  and  yet  others,  and  tossed 
their  coins  into  Bnmo's  hat,  and  some 
remembering,  cried  onl^  "  It  is  the  little 
BODg-bird  of  last  snnuner  1  **  and  laughed 
and  applauded  with  eager  de%ht,  as 
Tista  gave  them  the  song  they  had  first 
heard  from  him — ^the  solemn,  beantifid  air 
he  had  been  used  to  sing  at  the  festivab 
of  his  own  chapel  among  the  far-oflF  hills 
of  Home. 

Bat  he  was  still  weak,  and  the  exertion 
of  singing  and  the  deafening  tomnlt  of  the 
crowds  made  him  tdSaat  Timidly  he  spoke 
to  Bnmo,  liftmg  a  little  white  face  and 
trembling  lips  to  nis  taskmaster. 

"If  I  might  have  a  little  food  and  rest," 
he  said,  "I  cotdd  sing  better  then." 

Bnmo  gmmbled  and  swore,  but  he  saw 
the  boy  needed  what  he  asked  for,  and 
took  him  into  a  little  wineshop,  and  asked 
for  a  flask  of  Ghianti  and  some  bread. 

'*That  was  a  good  haul,"  he  said 
presently,  counting  over  the  coins  in  his 
pockets.  ''The  people  are  foolish  just 
now.  A  little  tmng  sways  them.  They 
like  your  sones ;  ^ou  must  sbg  again." 

"  Oh  yes,'^  said  Tista  readily,  as  he 
Iroke  off  some  bread  for  Ooco.  *'I  will 
jdways  sing  when  I  caa" 

He  was  pleased  to  see  Bruno  in  good 
Ihumour.  It  was  not  usual  As  he  raised 
liiB  head  from  stooping  over  the  dog  he 
elanced  up  at  his  taskmaster's  faca  To 
his  amazement  it  had  turned  livid,  and  a 
B^reat  terror  seemed  to  leap  into  his  eyes. 
Fh^  were  fixed  upon  the  face  of  aman  just 
sntering  the  doorway — a  stalwart  man  in 
ihe  dress  of  a  peasant  Bruno  clutched 
he  little  lad's  hand. 

''Oome  away!"  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
md  drew  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  tried 
o  slink  out  unobserved. 

Bnt  in  a  second's  space  a  great  cry  rent 
he  air,  and  a  strong  form  hurled  itself 
pon  hhn. 

**  Ah,  robber— thief— brute  I "  screamed 
lie  poammt.  "So  I  have  found  you  at 
\Bt  I  Where  is  my  chOd  f  Oive  me  back 
ij  child  that  you  stole  that  summer-time. 
rive  her  back— do  you  heart — or  by  all  the 
linta  your  blood  shall  pay  for  her ! " 
Hifl    hands    were    on    Bnmo's    throat 


with  a  vice-like  grip.  His  face  was  savage 
and  purple,  and  his  eyes  seemed  starting 
from  their  sockets. 

Tista  crept  into  a  comer  in  terror.  A 
crowd  gathered  round  the  two  men,  staring 
at  them,  but  not  Interfering. 

"  He  stole  my  child.  It  is  two  summers 
back,"  cried  the  man.  "He  took  her 
away  from  me — ^my  little  Marietta;  she 
was  but  four  years  old.  What  has  he 
done  with  herf  Let  him  tell  me,  or  I 
wiU  have  his  blood.  We  men  of  the 
Lastra  know  how  to  take  our  vengeance, 
and  I  have  sworn  to  the  Madonna  tii«t  I 
wQl  have  mine." 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  child," 
muttered  Bruno  chokmgl^,  as  he  strove  to 
wrest  himself  fix>m  that  fierce  clutch; 
"nothing.  I  have  never  been  to  the 
Lastra  in  my  Ufa" 

*'  Liar  1 "  thundered  the  accuser,  dashing 
Bruno's  head  furioudv  against  the  brick 
wall  of  the  inn.  "Slave  I  not  seen  you 
with  theseeyes  a  dozen  times  t  Did  I  not 
catch  yon  speaking  to  the  chQd  that  day  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  t  And  the  neighbours 
know  that  you  gave  her  toys,  and  sweet- 
meats, and  fair  worda  I  know  you  well 
enough.    Tell  me  where  she  is  f " 

"  xou  will  kill  him,"  murmured  a  by- 
stander, but  Tista,  trembling  and  looking 
on  from  his  dark  comer,  saw  that  Bruno's 
hand  had  found  its  way  to  his  belt,  and  in 
another  second  there  was  a  gleam  of  some- 
thing britfht,  a  flash,  a  cry — imd  the  peasant 
staggered  back  with  the  blood  gudiing  hot 
and  swift  from  his  side. 

Bruno  did  not  waste  a  second.  As  the 
grip  at  his  throat  relaxed,  he  sprang 
forward  to  the  doorway.  He  had  forsotten 
all  about  Tista,  but  even  as  he  reached  it 
his  progress  was  arrested.  The  noise  had 
penetrated  to  the  streets. 

There  came  a  cry  of  "The  guardi  Hie 
guard  I"  and  Bruno  reeled  back  into  the 
uiop,  dark  and  sullen,  his  teeth  set  like  a 
mastiff's  at  bay,  the  drlppine  knife  still 
clasped  in  his  s<st>ng  right  hand,  and  all  his 
fierce,  wild  sotd  aroused,  and  in  revolt  even 
against  the  arm  of  justice. 

"It  was  in  self-defence,"  he  muttered. 
"He  tried  to  kill  me.  He  is  a  mad- 
man!" 

They  seized  him,  and  held  him  apart, 
and  over  all  the  place  there  came  a  sreat 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  faint  words  of 
a  dying  man : 

"  He  stole  my  child — ^it  can  be  proved. 
I  am  of  the  Lastra.  I  have  souffnt  him 
these  two  years.    When  I  accused  him — 
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he  8tabbed  me.    Oh,  my  child — ^my  child  1 
Shall  I  meet  your  white  soul  f " 

The  words  ceased.  His  head  fell  back. 
He  was  dead. 

Tista  and  Coco  had  crept  quietly  out 
under  cover  of  the  noise  and  confiisioni 
and  tiie  little  Boman  lad  wandered  throngh 
the  streets,  friendless,  penniless,  and  sick 
at  heart*  with  the  dog  by  his  side. 

He  had  not  a  coin  in  the  world. 
Night  came  on,  bat  he  conld  not  summon 
courage  to  go  to  the  wretched  little  den 
where  they  had  lodged.  He  was  too  heart- 
side  and  miserable  to  sing,  yet  he  knew  he 
must  do  something,  if  only  to  buy  food 
for  Coca 

The  thought  of  the  patient,  fidthf ul 
creature  nerved  him  to  siake  an  exertion 
for  which  he  fdt  little  inclined.  He  made 
hia  way,  therefore,  back  to  the  lighted 
thoroughfares,  and  stood  in  the  streets 
among  the  giddy  throngs,  and  agun  and 
again  essaycMl  to  sing.  But  the  noise  and 
the  riot  were  too  great,  and  Bruno's 
towering  form  was  not  beside  him  to 
command  attention,  and  the  fickle  people 
did  not  seem  to  heed  the  voice  that  ever 
and  anon  stole  sQver-sweet  over  thdr 
cbuoiour,  pleading  to  deaf  ears  and  heed- 
less hearts. 

So,  without  being  the  richer  for  his 
exertions,  Tista  left  the  scene  of  revelry, 
and  passed  into  a  quiet,  duaW  street 
and  diere  sat  down  on  the  broken  steps 
of  a  deserted  house,  and  Coco  crept  dose 
to  him,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  the 
wind  that  blew  so  sharp  and  keen;  and 
the  two  fell  asleep  at  last,  unseen  by  any 
of  the  passers-by,  to  wake  sti£f,  and  frosen, 
and  hungry,  and  wretched,  in  the  chill 
grey  dawn  of  another  day. 

In  despair,  Tista  then  took  himself  to 
the  landlady  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him 
when  he  was  ill  She  was  poor  enough — 
that  he  knew — and  had  many  little  mouths 
to  feed,  but  he  thought  she  might  per- 
haps spare  a  crust  or  a  bone  for  Ooco— 
poor  Ooco  1  whose  wistful  eyes  seemed  to 
say  he  had  tasted  nothing  since  noon  of 
the  previous  day. 

The  woman  was  bustling  about  She 
was  in  a  very  iU  temper.  Bruno  had 
owed  her  two  weeks'  rent,  and  now  when 
she  learnt  from  the  child  that  he  had  been 
taken  by  the  police,  and  was  locked  up  in 
prison,  she  was  furiona 

In  vain  Tista  begged  her  to  give  Coco  a 
mouthful  of  food,  or  to  keep  him  there  till 
Bruno  should  be  free. 


"  She  had  mouths  enough  to  feed/'  &be 
grumbled.  "  And  what  was  she  to  do 
with  a  great  hungry  animal  like  that)" 

"  But  he  is  so  dever,"  pleaded  Tutu 
<*  He  will  bring  you  in  money.  Yoakno? 
how  many  tridoB  he  does." 

«  That  is  true,"  grumbled  the  woidui]> 
husband,  who  was  eating  a  stew  of  gulk 
in  the  kitchen  beyond,  and  had  oveiSeird 
the  conversation.  **  He  may  briiig  u  in 
a  scudo  or  twa    He  may  stay." 

Tista  left  the  place  with  a  last  kin  and 
a  murmured  farewell  to  Coca  The  dog 
at  least  would  have  a  home,  and  abelter, 
and  food,  he  thouf^t 

And  so,  with  brave  eyes,  from  which 
he  hdd  back  the  thronging  tears,  he  once 
more  went  Us  way  to  do  oattle  with  the 
world. 

CHAFTBR  VL  I 

As  he  left  the  street  where  he  and  | 
Bruno  had  lodged,  Tista  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  promise  of  the  little  E&gM 
girl  to  write  to  him.  So  when  the  ^- 
office  was  open,  he  went  up  to  the  utde 
window  and  timidly  asked  for  the  expected 
letter. 

The  offidal  went  to  pigeon-hole  F.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  was  a  long,  lone  time 
sorting  the  various  missives,  but  at  ust,  to 
Tista's  delight,  he  discovered  one,  and 
handed  it  to  the  little  fellow.  Onktoo 
well  did  he  know  that  ^lArgOf  childish, 
irregular  hand,  and,  hugging  nis  treason 
to  lus  breast,  he  went  out  of  the  bQ]ldm2 
and  rushed  to  the  first  church  he  saw,  and 
there,  in  a  quiet  comer,  unseen  and  ondifr 
turbed,  he  gave  himself  up  to  its  penuil 

"Dear  Little  Count,"  it  said,  "fe 
Maruocia  says  you  are  a  Count,  it  is  all 
quite  trae,  and  my  father  believes  yoa 
She  is  here — Mamcda,  I  mean — and  the 
sends  you  what  is  between  these  two 
pases."  (Here  Tista  turned  the  pages, 
and  found  endosed  some  pieoes  of  pspe^- 
money.)  "  And  you  must  leave  Bruno  and 
come  back.  She  is  always  weeping  for  jon 
And  the  Padre  Paolo  is  dead  He  duidoi 
the  fever,  three  days  after  you  ran  awaj. 
So  do  come  back.  My  father  has  tako 
your  viUa — ^though  indeed  it  is  no  villa  at 
all — ^from  the  agent ;  so  you  will  have  ths 
rent,  for,  of  course,  it  is  yours ;  and,  not, 
why  should  you  wander  about  any  losgf  • 
when  you  can  come  and  live  with  us  io 
your  own  house,  and  no  one  will  dare^ 
touch  you,  for  my  father  says  they  caxm^^ 
make  you  a  priest  against  your  will)  ^ 
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Bnino  wOl  not  let  yoa  go,  you  moBt  ran 
away.  And  it  ia  easy  to  come  here  by  the 
raUway,  though  it  ia  a  long  journey.  So 
boy  yonxflelf  a  ticket,  and  come  at  once, 
and  when  you  get  to  Home,  go  atra^ht  to 
the  Hotel  Qoirinaleb  in  the  Via  Nazionale, 
and  ask  for  my  father,  and  theni  dear 
litUe  Tiata,  yoa  ahall  not  have  any  more 
tronblea  or  hard  osage,  for  when  my  father 
lays  he  will  be  your  friend,  he  means 
it  Poor  old  Maracdal  she  ia  always 
weepine  and  praying  for  yoa.  She  says  it 
woidd  have  broken  yoar  father's  heart  to 
know  that  yoa  sang  for  yoar  bread. — 
four  little  friendi  Leua. 

"P.S. — Perhaps  you  had  better  say 
nothing  at  all  to  JBrono,  but  just  ran  away 
at  onca  I  will  watch  for  you  every  day, 
80  wiQ  Maraccia." 

As  Tista  finished  the  letter,  his  eyes 
were  brimming  over  with  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitade. 

How  happy  he  felt — ^how  happy  1  The 
sweet  faint  smeU  of  the  incense  stole  to 
his  qoiet  nook,  the  little  beU  rang  dear 
and  sUverY  through  the  vast  dim  aisles. 
He  waited  tOl  the  service  was  over,  and 
then  crept  oat  into  the  glad,  bright  sun- 
shine, with  neither  dread  nor  fear  in  his 
heart  now. 

First  of  all  he  must  get  himself  some 
food.  He  aaked  for  the  black  coffee,  and 
figs,  and  bread,  which  seemed  to  him  the 
most  delicious  of  meals,  and  as  he  ate, 
thought  sadly  of  Coco,  and  wished  he 
were  there  to  profit  by  this  change  of 
fortune. 

"  Still,  he  is  Bruno's  dog — not  mine,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  take  him,"  he  thought 

Then  he  gave  his  paper  note,  and 
counted  himself  rich  as  a  prince  when 
he  saw  the  pile  of  coins  handed  him 
in  exchange.  He  had  no  thouffht  that 
other  eyes  might  see  it  too,  and  did  see  it 
as  he  put  the  silver  pieces  into  the^  old, 
worn  purse  that  Bruno  had  allowed  him  to 
keep  when  he  robbed  him  of  hia  little 
fortune  in  Some. 

Crowds  of  people  were  rushing  in  and 
out  of  the  station  when  he  reached  it^  and 
he  was  pushed  and  hustled,  and  shouted 
at  by  the  officials,  until  he  grew  bewildered, 
At  last  he  managed  to  make  his  way  to 
the  office  and  aaked  for  a  ticket  to 
Rome. 

The  man  tossed  it  down,  and  shouted 
out  the  price.  Tbta  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  for  his  purse.  It  was 
gone. 


He  had  been  robbed  in  the  press  and 
crowd,  either  before  he  had  reached  the 
station,  or  while  he  had  fought  and  battled 
with  the  press  of  people  before  the  ticket- 
offica    Sobbed  1 

He  muttered  the  word  helplessly,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  heed  or  hear.  He  felt 
stupefied.  He  crept  up  to  one  of  the 
officials,  and  told  him  of  his  loss.  The 
man  only  ahrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
would  not  even  believe  that  he  could 
have  possessed  such  a  sum  as  he  declared. 
His  rough  words  broke  the  spell  of  terror, 
and  Tisto  turned  away,  and  sadly  retraced 
his  steps. 

"  But  I  must  get  to  Some,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  stood  without  the  statioa 
*' Perhaps  I  can  walk  No  doubt  it  will 
take  a  long,  long  time;  but  it  can  be 
done.** 

He  looked  at  his  little  stock  of  coppera 
They  would  serve  for  food ;  he  could  live 
on  so  little — so  very  little. 

The  extent  of  his  poverty  did  not  appal 
him  veiy  much,  for  hope  was  still  existent, 
and  at  tiio  end  of  hia  journey  there  would 
be  welcome,  and  safety,  and  joy. 

So  he  went  out  at  the  Santa  Groce  Gate, 
and  seeins  an  old  lame  beggar  standing  by 
the  roadside,  went  up  and  asked  him  what 
road  he  should  follow. 

The  beggar  stared. 

'*  Some— well,  that  is  the  road— yonder 
— the  old  road  which  the  diligenzia  used 
to  take.  No  one  goes  by  it  now.  There 
is  the  iron  way,  you  know." 

The  diild  nodded. 

'*  Ihave  no  money.  I  cannot  go  by  that. 
I  must  walk." 

«WaIkr'  echoed  the  man.  "You 
cannot  do  it.  A  grown  man  would  scarce 
have  strength.  You  are  foolish  to  think  of 
it.  Beg  or  work  for  the  money,  and  take 
tike  iron  way— -it  is  your  best  phn." 

But  ISsta  only  shook  his  head,  and  went 
on  with  fleet,  light  steps.  He  must  get  to 
Some — ^that  was  the  one  thought  in  his 
mind. 

<<I  shall  reach  it— in  time,"  he  told 
himself,  and  trudged  boldly  on  by  the 
bright  waters  of  the  Amo. 

Every  step  he  took  was  a  step  nearer. 
There  was  joy  and  comfort  in  the  thought, 
and  a  little  face  seemed  to  beckon  him,  and 
old  blind  Mamccia  seemed  crying,  "  Gome, 
before  I  too  die  1" 

And  so  with  resolute  heart  he  went  on, 
led  by  an  instinct  half  mysterious,  half 
divine,  and  irrational  as  only  a  child's  and 
a  dumb  brute's  instincts  can  be. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

TiSTA  walked  on  till  nightfidL  Then 
he  reached  a  quiet  little  hamlet  At  first 
he  fancied  it  was  deserted,  the  old,  old 
houses  were  so  dark  and  still,  but  he 
learnt  that  most  of  the  people  were  at 
work  all  day  in  the  fields,  and  were 
only  now  coming  home.  An  old  woman 
told  him  this,  uttine  at  her  door  and 
plaiting  straw  with  lean  brown  fineers. 
She  brought  him  some  mUk,  and  &ed 
figs,  and  a  hnnch  of  bread,  and  told  him 
he  might  rest  there  for  the  night.  She 
lived  there  with  her  son  and  his  wife. 
They  woold  be  home  soon  to  sapper. 
They  had  two  little  ohQdren,  who  were 
in  the  fields  with  them. 

'*  They  were  all  very  poor,"  she  went  on 
cheerily,  '*  bat  the  worst  of  the  year  was 
over  now.  The  long,  bright  sommer  woold 
soon  come.  Living  was  easier  and  cheaper 
then." 

Tista  sat  there,  leanine  his  chin  on  his 
hands,  and  feeling  rested  and  at  peace, 
while  hu  eyes  roamed  over  the  pretty, 
qoiet  place,  and  on  to  the  dark  hills,  where 
a  convent  -  bell  was  soanding  the  Ave 
Maria. 

Presently  there  came  a  soand  of  panting 
breath  and  swift  feet,  and  a  dark  form 
leaped  out  of  the  doom  and  fell  at  Tista's 
feet,  spent  and  w^-nigh  ezhaosted. 

The  boy  started  up  with  an  exclamation 
that  brooght  the  old  woman  to  the  door. 

"  It  is  Coco  1 "  he  cried.  "  He  has  come 
all  this  way ;  he  has  f oond  me  by  himself. 
Oh,  the  brave,  clever  Ooco  1"  And  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  face  as  he  flong  his 
arms  roond  the  f aithftal  creature's  neck, 
and  hugged  him  close  and  fast 

Coco  whined  and  barked,  and  showed 
by  every  means  in  lus  power  his  delight 
at  finding  his  little  human  friend,  and 
when  the  old  woman  and  her  son,  who 
had  come  up,  heard  the  stoiy,  they  brought 
him  water  and  food,  and  Tuta  bathed  his 
poor  feet,  that  were  dusty  and  bleeding 
with  their  long  journey,  and  then  the 
kindly  people  made  them  come  in  and 
share  their  frugal  supper,  and  so  for  that 
night  Tista  had  food  and  rest 

In  the  early  morning  he  rose  again,  a 
little  footsore,  and  with  aching  limbs,  but 
still  resolute  to  march  onwards.  But  the 
woman's  son  told  him  a  friend  of  his  was 
going  down  to  a  town  some  leagues  off 
with  a  cart  of  earthenware,  and  would 
take  him  so  far  on  his  journey,  and  save 
him  the  walk. 
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Tista  looked  ruefully  at  Us  few  lemam- 
ing  coins,  bat  the  man  bade  him  put  them 
by  and  not  dream  of  payment  tm  he  wai 
asked  for  it  And  so  with  tears  and 
grateful  words  the  little  lad  accepted  the 
offer  so  kindly  made^  and  with  Coco  on 
the  straw  by  his  side,  set  forward  ani  tier 
stage  on  his  journey  soutit 

He  travelled  all  day  in  the  cart— sme- 
times  walking  beside  with  Ooco  to  the 
music  of  the  jingling  bells,  sometimes 
resting  at  ease  on  tb  straw  bedde  (he 
earthem  pots  and  pans  that  the  man  sold 
in  the  little  villages  tqpon  their  way. 

That  night  Tista  reached  FIgime,  and 
rested  at  a  little  inn  where  the  man,  Gio, 
ut  up  his  horse  and  cazt  In  gratitude 
or  all  the  kindness  they  showed  him  the 
little  lad  put  Ooco  through  his  tridks,  sod 
sittine  there  in  the  dusky  wbt  in  the  gieit 
arched  doorway,  he  himself  sang  gailj  and 
merrily  all  their  favourite  songs,  and  the 
people  were  delighted,  and  would  hare 
showered  their  scant  coin  upon  him,  only 
that  he  refused  to  take  anvthing^  know- 
ing how  poor  they  were,and  how  smalla&d 
scant  the  savings  of  the  winter  must  ba 

"He  has  a  heart  too  big  for  his  body," 
the  women  said,  touched  deeply  by  m> 
pretty  face  and  prettier  ways,  and  by  hiB 
simple  little  story,  and  the  resolution  that 
was  in  him,  smau  and  tnSL  as  he  looked 

Two  days  more  went  by. 

On  the  fourth  the  weather  changed. 
A  cold  wind  swept  over  the  mountain 
heights,  and  brought  sudden  showers  d 
rain  with  it  Yet  agahi  fortune  befriended 
him.  A  travelling  artist,  seeing  him  shelter- 
ing under  a  hedge  with  the  dpg  by  his 
side,  spoke  to  him,  and  ended  by  makiDg 
a  sketch  of  the  two. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,^  and  the  artist 
made  it  tell  a  very  pathetic  story.  He 
painted  it  afterwaras,  and  it  brought  him 
a  fame  that  he  had  never  iBu^pned  cooU 
be  his. 

Many  people  grew  famiBar  with  that 
little  childish  face  with  its  big,  uplifted 
eyes  looking  straight  up  to  heaven,  and 
the  ra^ed  shirt  open  over  the  tidn  Ht^e 
chest,  and  the  dog  dtting  beside  the  small, 
forlorn  figure,  as  pathetic  in  its  faith  and 
endurance  as  himself.  The  artist  called 
it "  His  Only  Friend."  When  ho  bad  com- 
pleted the  sketch,  which  he  took  whQe  a 
brief  gleam  of  sunshine  parted  the  nin- 
clouds,  he  made  the  boy  come  with  him  to 
the  nearest  station,  and  took  him  and 
the  dog  as  far  as  Orvieto,  where  he  i^ 
staying. 
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Tiflta  fdt  himself  almost  at  his 
tion  then.;  and  the  artist  took  him  to 
his  rooms  in  the  Via  del  Dorano,  and 
feasted  him  right  royally,  for  he  saw  the 
child  was  worn  and  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
nor  would  he  let  him  go  on  his  way  till 
he  had  had  twelve  hoorr  rest 

Towards  sunset  they  wandered  out  to 
see  the  old  frescoes  of  St  Giovinole.  Tista 
sat  himself  down  on  a  fra§^nent  of  roek, 
while  his  friend  explored  the  old  basiliea. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  that  Ooco  started 
up,  his  hair  bristling,  his  eyes  fixed,  and 
a  low,  angry  growl  escaping  through  his 
glistening  teeuL 

TisU  was  alarmed.  Whispering  to  the 
dog  to  be  silent,  he  led  him  a  short 
distance  away,  and  they  coneealed  them- 
selved  behind  some  fallen  rodca  Tista 
heard  steps  advaneing,  and  looked  out 
from  his  place  of  concealment  His  face 
blanched  with  terror.  Before  him  he  saw 
Bruno. 

Trembling  in  every  limb^  O^  little  lad 
still  had  sense  enough  to  keep  the  dog 
I   silent 

I  The  man's  clothes  were  torn,  and  bloody, 
and  grimed  with  dust  His  feet  were  bare, 
his  whole  aspect  fierce  and  terrifying. 

He  had  no  idea  of  the  child's  proximity; 
he  had,  in  fiact,  escaped  from  Fiorenoe,  and 
was  hiding  in  terror  of  his  life ;  but  Tista 
did  not  know  this,  and  imagined  that  his 
old  enemy  was  in  pursuit  of  nim. 

Bruno  looked  about  him  ibr  a  iSsw 
moments,  then  took  the  road  over  the  hill 
to  where  the  ancient  tombs  stood  in 
solitary  splendour  that  even  centuries  of 
war  and  change  had  not  despofled.  As 
he  disappeared  the  cluld's  terror  gave  place 
to  one  supreme  and  irrational  desire  to 
escape. 

He  forgot  his  artist  friend — ^he  did  not 
dare  to  venture  near  the  town.  Under 
shelter  of  the  growing  darkness  he  ran, 
fleet  as  a  deer,  down  the  steep  hillside, 
and,  the  railway-line  in  view  as  a  guide,  he 
soon  left  the  town  far  behind  him.  Coco 
followed  dose  at  his  heels.  He  had  evi- 
dently forsworn  his  old  master  entirely, 
and  constituted  himself  guardian  and  friend 
of  the  little  lad. 

On  through  the  gathering  dusk  the  child 
3ped  In  frantic  haste.  Terror  lent  wings 
t>o  his  feet  He  thought  of  nothing  but 
evading  that  cruel  foe  whose  evil  face 
teemed  ever  before  him. 

The  whole  of  that  nkht  the  child  walked 
»n.  His  limbs  adied  terribly,  but  that 
»ne  dread  of  Bruno  nerved  hki  again  to 
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action.  He  resolved  now  to  walk  during 
the  nights,  and  rest  durii^  the  days.  It 
was  f  ooUsh,  because  he  thus  robbed  him* 
self  of  the  friendly  aid  and  shelter  that  he 
had  met  with  so  far.  But  he  could  no 
longer  think  clearly. 

He  fancied  he  must  be  near  Bome  now. 
That  broad  shining  water  that  ever  and 
anon  sparkled  in  the  sunlight  was  the 
Tiber,  and  the  very  sight  of  it  was  as  the 
sight  of  a  friendly  face. 

At  sunset  he  crept  out  of  his  hiding- 
place,  and  found  a  little  peasant's  hut  near 
by,  and  went  thither  to  buy  some  food  for 
Coco  and  himsell  The  people  were  veipr 
poor,  and  had  but  little,  but  they  took  his 
money  and  gave  him  what  he  asked  for,  and 
told  him  to  keep  straight  on  by  the  old 
posting-road.    It  was  plain  oiough  to  sea 

He  went  on.  He  diivered  in  the  chill 
mountain  air,  and  felt  tired  and  sick  at 
heart;  but  he  would  not  give  in. 

He  thou^t  cf  old  Marucda  listening 
for  his  step  as  die  counted  her  beads  by 
the  stove,  and  he  thought,  too,  of  the  little 
Inglesi,  with  her  face  nke  one  of  Quido's 
angels,  and  he  nerved  himself  for  fr«sh 
efforts,  and  agauoi  walked  the  whole  night 
long. 

Day  after  day  had  the  little  English  girl 
looked  for  word  or  sign,  and  da^  by  day 
the  old  woman  at  Faloonieri  receivea  the 
same  answer — '^  No  news  yet" 

At  last  wearied  by  the  child's  entreaties, 
Mx.  Bochlort  wrote  to  the  head  of  police 
at  Florence,  describing  the  boy,  and  askmg 
for  mformation  respecting  him.  They 
could  tell  him  nothing. 

One  night  the  old  woman  sat  bv  her 
stove  as  usual,  and  tiie  English  child  by 
her  side,  she  having  been  weather-bound 
that  day  on  her  visit  to  the  hills. 

The  rain  was  fiJltng  in  sheets,  and  the 
wind  blew  in  furious  gusts  around  the  old 
deserted  pile. 

Suddenlv,  in  a  pause  of  the  tempest,  the 
child  heard  a  long,  strange,  wailing  sound 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  ^tes. 

She  started  to  her  feet  and  hstened,  bat 
Maxuccia  said  it  was  only  the  wind,  and 
she  seated  herself  once  more  on  her  little  • 
stool,  to  hear  those  neve^ending  tales  of 
Tista's  babyhood  and  childhood  that  were 
sweeter  to  her  ears  than  any  fairy  lora 

But  again  she  sprang  to  her  feet  That 
long,  pitiftd  note  once  more  reached  her 
ears.  It  was  the  howl  of  a  dog,  and  every 
si^t  and  sound  of  the  canine  race  held  for 
her  now  that  one  association  of  Tista 

«  He  has  come — I  am  sure  he  has  come  I " 
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she  cried  wildly,  and  dAshed  oat  into  the 
loggiAi  and  threw  open  the  great  door,  that 
was  only  latched. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Only 
the  blinding  rain  and  the  sweeping  wind 
filled  the  night  with  loand  Old  Maracda 
hobbled  out  after  her. 

"There  it  is  again  l**  cried  the  child, 
**  beyond  the  outer  ntes.  Oh,  I  must  go 
— I  most  go ! "  And,  without  covering  or 
wrapsy'she  dashed  out  into  the  gloom  and 
storm,  and  the  did  woman  could  but 
follow. 

There  was  a  momentary  lull  in  the  rain, 
and  the  wind  droTs  back  a  pile  of  drifting 
doudsi  and  showed  for  a  moment  a  faint 
streak  of  watery  light  from  struggling 
moonbeams.  But  at  the  gate  the  woman 
and  diild  stood  speechless  with  tenor  and 
with  awe,  for  there  on  the  wet,  cold  stones 
lay  a  litUe  prostrate  figure,  and  beside  it 
a  doff  sat  shivering  and  soaked  with  rain, 
and  lifted  up  his  head,  and  uttered  once 
again  that  pitiful  wailinff  note. 

The  aims  of  the  bov  lay  stretched 
towards  the  body  of  the  dog,  telling  their 
own  tale  of  famine  and  fatigue,  and 
faithful  love  for  this  his  only  friend. 

But  his  face  was  set  in  a  frozen  calm, 
and  his  eyes  were  dosed. 

So  the  last  of  the  Faloonieri  perished  at 
his  own  gates,  with  only  a  Uttle  foreign 
child  and  an  old  blind  serving-woman  to 
weep  for  him. 


THE  SYLVESTER  SAPPHIRES. 
By  Paul  Chalunor. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ths  church  clock  struck  four  as  we 
drove  down  the  steep  little  bit  of  road 
from  the  rectory,  where  we  had  found 
nobody  at  home. 

"Why,  it's  quite  early  1 "  said  Dedma, 
driving  the  pony  knowingly  round  the 
sharp  turn  into  the  crooked  lane  that  leads 
to  the  villaga  ''Suppose  we  go  and  caM 
at  the  Retreat  t " 

I  fdt  Claude,  who  sat  on  the  little  seat 
behind  us,  give  me  one  or  two  appealing 
digs  in  the  back  as  she  spoke,  and,  in- 
terpreting his  feelings,  replied  hastQy : 

"But  we  called  there  only  last  week, 
and  Lady  Beevor  hasn't  returned  it  yet, 
and  I'm  sure  they  can't  want  to  see  us 
again  so  soon." 

I  spoke  quite  in  a  flatter,  and  not  very 


sensibly,  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  not  loeos- 
tomed  to  differ  firam  Dedma;  ^j  thk 
time^  for  Claude's  sake,  I  made  an  effort 

Dear  boyl  it's  funny  yAj  he 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  on  hh 
whenever  he  objects  to  Decima's  amoge- 
ments.  He  makes  me  fed  qmte  wrong 
and  rebdlious  sometimes  iHien  he  grimacn 
secretly  at  me,  or  even  mi^es  jokei  aboat 
dear  sister  Deeima  and  her  little  ways. 

"  Don't,  dear  boy,"  I  say ;  ^'I  know  yon 
wouldn't  really  wish  to  be  disiespedM;!, 
it's  only  thoughtlessness,  I  hope."  ; 

**  Ah,  youn^  folks  like  you  tnd  mo, 
Aunt  Prilly,  will  be  thoughtless,"  he  liglu. 
*' We  shall  both  know  better  when  wa  are 
as  old  as  Aunt  Dedma." 

He  is  a  dear,  good  fellow  with  all  his  J' 
nonsense,  and  regularly  comes  down  to  .i 
Beech  Lawn  every  vacation,  to  spend  a  >. 
week  with  his  old  aunties — and  veiy  good  I 
it  is  of  him.  | 

"Not  at  all,"  Deeima  dedaies.    "Wfaj, ' 
what  can  a  3roung  man  wish  for  beyond 
what  he  gets  here — a  comfortable  honBe,  a , 
good  dinner,  and  the  very  best  sodety  in 
die  county  t " 

Dedma  always  deferred  paying  her  aSt  \ 
till  Claude  came  down,  and  then  took  hiia 
round  in  the  pony-carriage  to  old  Uij 
Carwitchet's,  and  Pollard  Court,  the 
rectory,  and  the  Retreat  Claode  lued  to 
be  very  polite  and  friendly  everywheie, 
but  I  used  to  think   perhqw  it  wasn't 

Juite  what  he  was  accustomed  to  at 
lambridge  after  alL 

Dedma  listened  very  oontemptuonalj  to 
my  remarks  this  time. 

''What  nonsense  you  talk,  Fiiwilla, 
when  you  know  it  was  to  enquire  afts 
dear  Lady  Beevor's  swelled  face  and  leate 
the  dothmff-dub  report  that  we  called  bat  ; 
not  a  regnuff  vint  at  alL  We  are  gm 
now,  at  anv  rate." 

We  had  crossed  the  bridge  over  thi 
river,  and  were  ascendmg  tiie  hill  aa  site 
spoke ;  and  she  whipped  up  Besde  id 
turned  smartly  down  the  shady  green  Use 
that  led  to  the  Retreat,  while  I  leant  bie^ 
picturing  to  myself  the  oomiiigha}f-h(Hp' 
I  knew  the  programme  wdL  Vfe  abooM 
be  shown  into  the  big  holla&d-cov8«| 
drawing-room,  tidy,  chilly,  and  empty;  asi 
then  requested  to  walk  into  the  morniBC 
room,  l4^y  Beevor's  own  sanctum,  wh^ 
ahe  and  Sir  Sampson  used  to  ad jcmrn  tf^ 
dessert  after  their  early  dinner.  Bewi^^ 
be  laboriously  working  through  the  debate 
in  the  Times ;  now  and  then  reading  ^ 
extract  to  little  Lady  Beevor,  who  woo.^ 
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be  nestled  in  her  big  chair  opposite, 
knittiiig,  and  dozing,  and  purring  an 
occasional  remark,  looking  as  white,  and 
soft,  and  well-oared-for,  and  laznrioiuly 
content  with  life  as  her  big  Persian  cat  on 
the  rag.  I  conld  hear  her  sweet,  monotonons 
little  voice  piping  oat  questions  to  Dedma 
aboat  the  management  of  her  flowers  or 
her  ponltry,  or  plaining  over  her  troubles 
with  her  servants,  or  the  Rector,  or  the 
Ladies'  Committee ;  to  which  Decima — ^who 
never  has  any  difficulties  with  anybody — 
woald  listen,  grimly  unsympalbeiie.  Sir 
Sampson  would  cross-examine  Olaude 
about  his  studies  at  college,  and  relate 
with  the  same  shake  of  the  head,  and  the 
same  jocolar  air  of  affected  contrition,  the 
same  small  anecdotes  of  his  own  wild 
doings  at  Trinity. 

Here  we  came  upon  the  entrance,  with 
the  stone  pillars  and  heraldic  beasts  atop 
muffled  in  ivy;  and  so  up  the  well- 
rolled  gravel  sweep,  where  no  wheels  but 
ours  had  left  their  traces  that  day.  All 
my  previsions  deserted  me  suddenly  as  we 
crossed  the  solenm  stone  vestibtde,  and 
I  the  butler  flung  open  the  drawing-room 
door.  A  bright  fire  biased  on  the  hearth, 
the  big  white  fluffy  rugs  had  been  taken 
out  of  their  holland  covers,  and  the  amber 
satin  and  Berlin-wool  work  of  tbe  furniture 
were  displayed  in  all  tiieir  splendour, 

"  They  are  going  to  have  a  dinner-party,'' 
I  surmised.  LeAj  Beevor  was  in  her  grey 
brocade  and  Irish  point -lace  set;  Sir 
Sampson  had  his  Times  as  usual,  and  his 
glass  of  port  on  the  marble  console-table 
at  his  elbow;  but  most  perplexing  to 
me  of  all  was  the  appearance  there  of  my 
little  friend  Minnie,  their  only  child,  sitting 
demurely   in    the   window    beside    her 

Sovemess,  Miss  Sprent  Minnie's  eyes 
anced  as  she  shook  hands  vrith  me 
and  retreated  demiudy  to  her  comer. 
Sir  Sampson  greeted  me  with  his  usual 
elaborate  poUteness,  but  he,  like  the  others, 
was  evidently  preoccupied  with  some  new 
and  strange  experience.  Presently  the 
rector's  wife,  Mrs.  Millicamp,  made  her 
appearance,  and  then  the  wonder  reached 
its  climax,  for  the  door  again  opened,  and 
the  batler  entered,  bearing,  with  a  look  of 
levere  disapproval,  a  silver  tray  with  tea, 
ind  followed  by  the  page-boy  with  bread- 
tnd-batter. 

'^  Changes,  changes  1"  sighed  Sir  Sampson 
olemnly;  <'all  t&  doing  of  you  ladies. 
I?ea  at  this  hour  I  My  poor  mother  never 
roald  have  believed  it    Ah  1 " 

**  Sir  Samnann  and  T  aya  old  neonle.  and 


like  to  keep  to  our  good  old-fashioned 
ways,"  piped  little  I^y  Beevor,  "but 
some  concession  must  be  made  to  society's 
requirements.  We  both  feel  it  right,  on 
Minnie's  account,  to  tiirow  oursdvee  a  little 
more  into  the  world  than  we  have  done 
hitherto.  Minnie,  my  love,  you  shall  pour 
out  the  iea  We  are  expecting  a  visitor 
next  week.  You  must  have  heard  of  my 
niece,  Mrs.  Shaw  Sylvester  f "  said  the  old 
lady  with  gentle  complacency. 

<'  What,  the  Mrs.  Shaw-Sylvester  t "  cried 
the  rector's  wife  with  dubious  emphasis. 

Claude  stopped  in  his  low-toned  chat 
with  Minnie  over  the  cream  and  sugaring, 
and  stared  blankly  round. 

"She  wishes  for  some  real  rest  and 
change  before  the  season  begins,  and  we 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive  her." 

«  We  could  do  no  less  for  a  cousfai  of  my 
lady's,"  interposed  Sir  Sampson  somewhat 
crustily ;  "  and  if  she  is  only  coming  to 
mend  her  ways  and  her  complexion,  ime's 
welcome.  But  PU  not  have  my  house 
upset  with  any  fast  new-fangled  goin^on, 
and  rU  have  none  of  her  town  Ihends 
coming  after  her  here  either." 

Sir  Sampson  was  beginning  to  fume  and 
get  red  in  the  forehead.  Olaude  dexterously 
struck  in : 

"Will  she  bring  the  sapphires  down,  I 
wonder  f  Youll  have  to  apply  for  a  guaxd 
from  the  barracks.  Sir  Sampson,  to  keep 
the  public  off  They  say  they  have  to 
station  extra  police  in  the  Park  when  she 
rides  or  drives  there.  The  rush  in  the 
provinces  will  be  terrific." 

"She  doesn't  wear  sapphires  in  Hyde 
Parkf"  asked  Decima,  who  was  rather 
puzzled  by  all  this. 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  Mrs.  Millicamp  with 
a  little  laugh  of  superior  knowledge.  "  If  s 
her  beauty,  you  know,  and  her  story — ^the 
sapphires." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Millicamp,"  in- 
terrupted Lady  Beevor  nervously.  "Mhinie 
dear— 3rou  know  how  careless  Jones  is — 
will  you  run  and  see  if  the  conservatory 
window  is  open,  and  if  it  is,  send  for  him 
to  dose  itt" 

"May  Iffotoo,  and  see  your  hyadnthst" 
I  asked,  ror  Minnie  and  I  were  great 
friends,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  from  her  the 
meaning  of  these  strange  portents. 

Minnie  walked  sedately  beside  me  to 
the  drawing-room  door,  dosed  it  sofUy 
after  us,  and  then  ^ave  three  bounds  and 
a  twirl  on  the  tips  of  her  toes  like  a 
ballet-dancer.  Then  she  put  a  hand  on 
each  of   mv  shoulders,   dronned   a  kiss 
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lightly  on  my  lipsi  and  akipped  aeroaa  the 
great  atone  hall  to  the  arched  glass  doors 
opening  into  the  conseryatory ;  and  all  as 
noiselessly  as  a  mouse,  and  as  graeef  ally  as 
a  vouns  fawn.  Young  people  always  do 
take  liberties  with  me,  somehow,  whidi 
they  would  never  renture  on  with  Deeima. 
Once  she  got  me  safely  shut  inside  the 
conservatory,  she  broke  out  into  the 
merriest  p^  of  laughter. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Prilly  dear,  isn't  it  fun  f" 
*'  Isn't  what  fun,  my  dear  child  f " 
'<  Everytiung  1  That  meek  little  cat  of 
an  Agnes  Blythe  blossonung  out  into  a 
beauty,  and  a  leader  of  society.  And  my 
poor  deluded  parents  belieying  in  her  and 
puttbg  up  with  her  assurance  1 " 
"  But— why  I  What  I "  I  queried. 
"  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  aU  about  it !  I'm 
longing  to  set  somebody  to  rights  on  the 
subject  Ages  ago,  when  I  was  a  wee 
thing,  I  remember  Cousin  Agnes  coining 
here  over  and  over  again  in  her  holidays — 
she  was  a  governess — or  while  she  was 
looking  out  for  a  situation.  So  meek,  so 
shy,  so  timidly  affectionate  to  mamma,  and 
so  polite  to  the  servants !  We  all  admired 
her  and  pitied  her  beyond  anytiiing — I 
don't  to  this  day  know  whv.  We  iJl  had 
an  idea  that  the  Shaws  bullied  her  fright- 
fully. There  was  some  story,  that  I  was 
supposed  not  to  hear,  about  the  Shaws' 
old  uncle,  Mr.  Sylvester.  They  were  his 
only  relatives,  and  he  was  hideously  rich 
and  decrepit,  and  had  come  from  India  to 
end  his  days  with  them,  and  leave  them 
all  his  money ;  so  when  they  caught  him 
kissing  MissBlvthe  on  the  stairs  there  was 
a  row — ^naturally — and  off  came  Obusin 
Agnes  to  us,  all  tears,  and  blushes,  and  ex- 
planations. I  used  to  try  and  fit  ike 
fraffments  I  heard  together,  in  vain.  '  She 
had  just  told  him  that  it  might  never,  never 
ba  She  owed  too  much  to  the  dear  Shaws  to 
think  of  supplanting  them  in  his  regard.' 
Then  again,  <  She  would  alwavs  be  true  to 
him,  despite  the  threats  of  his  mercenary 
relationa  She  would  never  sell  herself  for 
money.'  Lastly,  '  The  world  might  sav  its 
worst.  She  knew  how  disinterest^  her  love 
was»'  You  see,  papa,  mamma,  old  Uncle 
Sylvester,  and  l£r.  Shaw,  who  came  down 
here  after  him,  all  had  different  verrions 
from  her,  and  I  heard  them  aU.  The  game 
of  cross-purposes  went  on  till  the  worry 
and  vexation  brought  on  a  fit  of  tlie  gout 
that  carried  poor  old  Mr.  Sylvester  off  the 
very  day  after  he  had  signed  a  will  leaving 
every  sixpence  he  possessed  to  hei>-and 
the  sappmrea" 


*< What  are  the  sapphiresf"  I  uked 
deeply  interested. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  the  whole  itoiy  '> 
to-day.    They  are  historical  stonai^  worth , 
thousands  and  thousands,  which  he  hidiK) 
bnsmess  to  leave  to  anyone  out  of  the , 
family.      The  Shaws  were  farioiu,  and 
declared  tl^y  would  dispute  the  beqneiL  > 
Mr.  Shaw  is  a  clever  lawyer,  and  ^oa^ 
were  all  talkinff  aboat  her,  and  the  gmt 
case  it  would  oe,  when  poor  Mn.  Shii  | 
was  suddenly  taken  ill    Agnes  went  tnl ' 
offered  to  nurse  her,  and  eot  her  lomehov  i| 
to  forgive  her  on  her  deaui-bed ;  and  next  { 
thing,  as  socm  as  she  decently  could,  didn't 
she  marry  Mr.  Shaw  I " 

"  Good  gracious  I    Why  t "  I  gasped. 

<'How  should  I  know.  Miss  Prillyti 
Perhaps  she  found  it  the  only  way  of  con- 
promising  ike  claim ;  periiaps  she  liked  hii 
position ;  it  is  a  veir  good  one,  and  ben 
was  awkward  enough  just  tbea  I  believe 
she  wanted  to  take  it  out  of  thedangliten, 
who  live  aomewhere  with  an  old  aunt  in 
the  country.  She  is  a  very  great  per- 
sonage indeed.  Mamma  reMs  all  abrat 
her  m  the  society  papers — her  baUs  ind 
theatricals,  and  the  Boyal  H^g^eases  iIm 
dances  with." 

"  Whatever  in  the  world  makes  her  oonte 
down  heref  i"  I  exclaimed,  rather  impoUfcdj, 
in  my  sitorise. 

Mumie  laughed  saudly. 

"  Don't  you  think  shell  enjoy  henetf ) 
Ifs  a  neat  piece  of  cheek,"  iriA  asaddee, 
black  little  frown.  *'  I  suppose  it  note 
her  convenience  insome  way.  Such  a  sot£ 
came,  invitine  herself  I  '  BeooUectiosi  d 
aU  your  past  Kindness — must  have  repoK 
— coming  next  Monday.'  My  poor  in- 
fatuated mamma  was  quite  delighted  li 
the  notion.  Papa  growls ;  lie  never  wts 
fond  of  her,  but  admits  snunpily  tliat  it 
may  be  a  missionary  work  to  rescue  ber 
from  her  giddy  ways — and  the  Duke." 

''What  Dnkel  My  dear,  I'm  geft^Dg 
more  and  more  confused." 

'<  The  idea  of  your  not  knowing  I  Wlir, 
Mrs.  Millicamp  has  it  aU  by  heart  i  Hot  ^ 
why  we  were  sent  out  (rf  the  ynf,^ 
they  might  have  it  all  over  in  comfort 
Naughty  old  people  1  The  aociety^  papB; 
are  dways  hinting  at  his  admiratioD,  tn^ 
how  he  follows  her  about,  though  he  htf  ^ 
Duchess  of  his  own ;  and  mamma  ^5 
a  flutter,  and  hides  the  paper,  and  Mc^' 
Sprent  rummages  it  out  again,  and  tb? 
whisper,  and  have  settled  that  die  najbe 
coming  here  to  hteaik  it  off  Won't  it  ^ 
funf    YouU  see  it  alL    We're  gomg'^ 
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give  three  dinner-pariiea.  Ton  will  oomoi 
of  coanei  and  Mr.  Clande '* 

'*0f  conne  Mr.  Glandey"  said  a  voice 
6om  the  doorway  that  stopped  Minnie's 
diatter  at  once.  ''Annt  Pnlly,  are  you 
ready!    Everyone  is  waiting.'' 

They  were  in  the  halL  Decima,  who  is 
aUghdy  deaf,  was  speaking. 

"I  didn't  know  who  you  were  talking 
of.  Of  course  I  recollect  Miss  Agnes 
Blytha  So  she  is  married,  is  she?  We 
mnst  call  on  her ;  and  yon  must  bring  her 
to  dine  some  evening.  She  will  expect 
some  attention  from  her  old  &iend&"  And 
Decima  nodded  gradoosly,  while  I,  think- 
ing of  Minnie's  disdosores,  felt  rather 
donbtf ol  and  dismayed. 

"Do  you  think  she'll  comet"  I  whis- 
pered to  Minnie. 

"Sappose  she  wears  the  sapphires!" 
snggestod  Clauda 

"  Or  brings  the  Dake  1 "  langhed  saucy 
little  Minnie  in  my  ear. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Lexlet  Bridge  is  a  lovely  little  vil- 
lage, nestled  down  amongst  its  orchards 
by  the  riverside.  Beech  LawUi  our  house, 
stands  on  the  hiMde  above  it;  and  facing 
us  across  the  valley  stand  the  grey  old 
church  and  the  new  white  rectory. 

It  is  a  quaint,  picturesque,  well-con- 
duoted  litUe  spot^  but  undeniably  qoiet 
In  the  daytime  I  can  hear  the  voices  of 
the  village  children  at  play  in  the  school 
playground  as  distinctly  as  the  buzz  of 
DedmsJa  bees  round  their  hives  in  the 
sonny  soutii-walk  where  the  apricots  ripen 
so  well,  or  the  cackle  of  the  hens  in  the 

Eultry-yard.      Decima    manages   hives, 
nSk  oows,  and  stable,  and  garden,  and 
does  it  beantif ally. 

My  department  is  indoom  I  keep  the 
flower-vases  filled,  and  the  old  china 
dusted,  make  the  cakes  and  preserves, 
and  keep  the  pretty  chintzes  and  lace 
trinounings  in  the  perfection  of  freshness 
and  prettiness,  I  flatter  mysel£  But  it  is 
quiet  1 

I  Bometimes  think  how  cheerful  it  would 
be  to  hear  little  voices  sounding  in  the 
tidy,  empty  rooms  overhead,  and  tiny  feet 
pattering  off  to  bed;  or,  maybe,  young 
folks  on  the  lawn  outside,  playing  tennis, 
or  chattering  and  laughing  under  the  beech- 
trees.  Suppose  the  grass  did  get  trodden 
bare  here  and  there,  or  the  chintzes  and 
muslin  ohair-badu  rumpled — ^what  matter? 

T*hA  fnmitnrA  wonld  htk  all  the  better  for 


pulling  about — ^for  an  impromptu  dance, 
perhaps — and  my  knitting  drops  on  my 
lap,  and  I  fancy  myself  at  we  never-opened 
piano,  playing  the  Bridal  Waltz,  ana  the 
room  fall  of  lights,  and  sracefal,  swaying 
young  figures — iJiey  shomd  all  be  pretty 
and  young,  and  every  girl  should  have  the 
right  partner,  if  old  Aunt  Prilly  could  have 
her  way — and  I  am  even  smiling  to  myself, 
and  beating  time  to  the  music  sometimes, 
when  Decima  comes  in,  and  makes  me 
thankful  for  the  darkness  at  which  she 
exclaims.  I  have  hinted  my  thoughts  to 
her  once  or  twice,  to  be  met  with  kindly 
disapproval 

''Want  of  occupation,  Prilly  I  If  you 
would  employ  yourself  as  I  do  were  would 
be  no  time  Icit  for  such  childish  whimsies." 

I  dare  say  she's  right,  but  I  don't  fancy 
she  woiUd  care  for  my  co-operation  in  any 
of  her  work — the  G.F.S.,  or  the  schools, 
or  the  Ladies'  Charity.  She  is  most  zealous 
and  exemplary  in  one  and  all 

"  I  possess  an  excellent  aide-de-camp  in 
Miss  Wyatt^"  the  rector  said  one  day,  and 
Decima  was  cross  for  a  week  after. 

Aide-de-camp,  indeed  1  Decima  must  be 
commander-in-chief  or  nothing. 

She  is  so  in  her  own  house,  at  any  rate, 
and  when,  on  Tuesday  morning,  she  ordered 
Claude  and  me  to  be  in  readiness  to  drive 
with  her  to  the  Betreat,  neither  of  us 
thought  of  hesitating  for  a  moment  As  I 
said  Defore,  Lexley  Bridee  is  a  very  quiet 
neighbourhood,  and  any  uttle  event  makes 
a  commotion  in  it  The  talk  about  the 
Beevors'  expected  visitor  had  been  in- 
cessant for  the  last  three  daya  People 
besan  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Shaw- 
Sylvester  directly  we  got  out  of  church  on 
Sunday.  Our  houses  are  all  so  scattered 
that  after  service  is  the  only  time  we  all 
do  meet  together  in  the  week,  so  I  suppose 
it  was  natural  that  Mrs.  Shaw-Sylvester's 
name  should  be  heard  all  over  the  church- 
yard before  the  congregation  dispersed. 
One  little  eroup  qmte  surrounded  Sir 
Sampson  and  Lady  Beevor,  and  another 
Mra  Millicamp  and  old  Lady  Carwitchet^ 
who  is  very  deaf,  and  insists  on  having 
everything  explained  to  her  wherever  she 
is.  So  there  she  stood  on  a  grassy  tomb, 
with  her  great  vellow  chariot  and  pair 
blocking  up  the  lych-gate,  and  Mrs.  MQli- 
camp,  quite  hot  and  exhausted,  screaming 
answers  into  her  ear-trumpet  It  really 
wasn't  proper. 

<*  Stole  the  diamonds,  did  shel  And 
married  the  lawyer  who  got  her  off  t    Yes, 
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good  of  your  telling  me  it  all  over  again  t '' 
she  squeaked  in  her  little  high  voice. 
*'  There,  there,  don't  ahriek  at  me,  there's 
a  dear  womaa  I  hate  being  yelled  at 
Of  oonrse  111  call.  It's  all  very  shocking, 
bat,  as  she's  a  cousin  of  Lady  Beevor's, 
we'll  say  nothing  about  it  Nobody  here 
need  ever  know."  And  off  she  trotted, 
her  skirts  tacked  quite  alarmingly  high 
under  her  elbow,  and  her  great  black 
feathers  nodding  in  her  bonnet 

Mrs.  Shaw-Sylvester  was  to  arrive  on 
the  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday,  as  I  said,  we 
started  to  pay  our  call  on  her.  We  were 
rather  late,  as  Decima  had  a  clothing  dub 
meeting,  and  it  was  past  five  when  we 
drove  up  to  the  gates  of  the  Retreat 
They  were  wide  open,  and  the  neat 
gravel-drive  all  cut  up  and  furrowed  with 
wheel-tracfai  and  marks  of  horses'  hoo& 
The  white  steps  of  the  portico  were 
simply  disgraoeral — ^like  our  back-kitchen 
on  one  of  Decima's  knitting-class  days — 
and  three  dogs  were  fidgetine  about — one 
all  wet  and  muddy,  and  another  scratdiing 
the  nice,  freshly-painted  door  dreadfully, 
and  howling  to  get  in.  A  dogcart  was 
waiting  near,  and  a  carriage  moved  off  to 
let  us  up.  "Lord  Bellamount's,"  Decima 
said.  He  is  our  Lord-Lieutenant,  a  very 
great  personage  indeed.  The  vestibule 
was  all  littered  with  wraps  and  umbrellas, 
and  when  we  entered  the  drawing-room, 
it  seemed  fairly  black  with  gentlemen,  and 
the  buzz  of  voices  was  perfectly  bewilder- 
ing. 

Decima  didn't  care,  and  made  her  way 
right  through  everybody  straight  to  Lady 
Beevor;  but  I  wasn't  bold  enou^  to 
foUow,  and  sank  down  on  the  first  chair 
I  came  to,  feeling  quite  confused  and 
shy  at  not  seeing  a  face  I  knew  near 
me.  After  a  mmute  I  began  to  look 
about  me.  Lady  Beevor  was  opposite  to 
me,  looking  quite  forlorn  and  uncomfort- 
able out  of  her  own  chair  and  on  the  wrong 
pide  of  the  fireplace,  nervously  making  con- 
versation for  Lady  Gertrude  and  Lady 
Flora  Mirabel,  Lord  Bellamount'sdaughters. 
They  are  tall,  stiff  ^oung  women,  who  go 
about  everywhere  in  rough  sorge  gowns 
and  felt  hats,  give  short  answers,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  amongst  the  poor.  Sir 
Sampan  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug, 
lookinjg  anything  but  pleased ;  and  when! 
lookedfarther,  and  saw  three  unmistakable 
officers  round  Minnie's  tea-table,  I  couldn't 
wonder,  knowing  how  he  seta  Ids  face 
against  military  society.  He  was  address- 
ing a  remark  now  and  then  to  Lord  Bellar 


mount,  who  stood  beride  him,  but  who 
wasn't  paying  any  particular  attention  to 
him,  I  thoneht 

I  found  I  was  just  behind  Mrs.  Shaw- 
Sylvester.  It  oould  be  no  one  else,  and  a 
most  astonishing  person  she  was.  She  was 
half  lying  in  Lady  Beevor's  great  chair, 
her  hcfad  thrown  back  against  the  eodiions, 
and  her  shoes  and  silk  8to(&ine8  half  across 
the  hearthrug ;  dothed  from  head  to  foot 
in  red — bri^t  red — ^just  like  a  cardinal 
A  satin  gown,  skin-t^ht^  came  np  dose 
to  her  long  white  tbroat^  with  a  raffle 
of  red  lace  round  it  Her  hair  was 
primrose-yellow,  piled  np  on  the  iop^ 
with  great  red  creeping  thinga  in  rubies 
sticking  all  over  it^  and  two  more  ladybirds 
in  her  littie  white  ears.  Her  eyes  were 
very  bine  and  long,  with  a  queer  way  of 
looking  under  her  thick,  curly  lig^t  lashes 
at  people.  Her  complexion  was  wonderlol, 
I  must  say.  "  She  looked  good  to  ea^"  as 
Claude  put  it  afterwaida.  Tall,  solemn 
Lord  Bellamount,  with  his  eyeglaaa,  and 
his  curly  wig,  and  his  tight  waists  gaxed 
down  on  her  very  approvingly  at  intervals, 
and  cut  poor  Sir  Sampson's  speediea  very 
short 

"  You  must  come  over  to  the  Towen 
some  day,  Mrs.  Shaw — ah — Sylveater.  I 
— aw — flatter  myself  you  will  find  much 
there  worthy  your  notice.  The  conserva- 
tories are  considered  —  aw — the  first  in 
England,  and  the — ^hum — haw — ^historicsl 
associations '^ 

*<0h,  don't  speak  of  anything  so 
horrid  1"  cried  Mrs.  Shaw-Sjlvester  in  a 
*^'~^ -pitched,  ear-piercing  voice.  **  Quite 
too  dreadfal  1  Make  it  a  pionic  in  the 
grounds,  so  that  we  needn't  go  near  the 
historical  assodations  at  aU.  I  csoi  give 
vou  a  day  tliis  week,  but  you  must  let  me 
bring  someone  to  talk  to.  Yes,  Colood 
Bou^^er,"  she  went  on  to  the  fat  old  Colonel 
who  came  bustling  up  with  her  tesi,  a  pale 
young  man  with  an  eyeglass  eanying  cream 
and  sugar  after  him, "  I  should  Uke  to  try 
the  mare  very  much.  Bring  her  oirer  to- 
morrow — thanks,  no  sugar — and  atay  to 
luncheon.  Bring  that  nice  boy  over  there,"^ 
indicating  a  youth  who  was  bravely  trying 
to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  Lady  Flora 
"  He  looks  fun  if  one  could  get  nesur  enoogi: 
to  see  him.  Not  that  one,"  witk  a  <& 
dainful  point  of  her  red  satin  toe»  with  its 
great  ruby  buckle,  towards  the  nuin  with 
tiie  cream-jug,  who  was  by  no  meana  quits 
our  of  earshot  yet  "And  Jervoise — • 
must  have  Jervoise.    Do  you  hear  1 " 

"No  use  asking  him,  'pon  my  cooL^ 
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asseyerated  Colonel  Boulger.     *'Did  all  I 
knew  to-day ;  bat  he  said   he  wouldn't 


coma 

*'  Well,  I  mnst  have  him  here  to-morrow, 
or  you  and  the  mare  may  go  home  again. 
Now  about  your  ball.  Of  course  youll  giro 

a  ball  while  I'm  here " 

The  fat  old  Colonel  leaned  over  her,  and 
they  got  so  very  confidential  and  dose  to- 
gether that,  between  the  back  of  Mrs.  Syl- 
yester^B  chair,  and  the  piano,  and  the  Colonel, 
I  could  hardly  breathe.  Minnie  came  trip- 
ping across. 

"Excuse  me,  Colonel  Boulger,  Miss 
Wyatt  wants  some  tea.  Won't  you  come 
across  to  the  table  1 " 

And  so  she  extricated  me  out  of  my 
three-cornered  prison,  and  I  gladly  followed 
her  to  the  clearer  space  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room.    There  we  found  Mrs.  Milli- 
camp  playing  deputy-hostess,  as  it  were, 
to  a  mamma  and  daughters,  old  relations 
of  the  Sylvesters,  who  had  driven  sixteen 
miles  from  the  other  side  of  the  county 
to  see  her,  and   as  yet   had  not  been 
honoured  with  a  moment's  notice.    There 
was  also  a  forlorn  young  officer,  whom 
nobody    knew,     walking    round     alone 
examining   the   pictures    on    the   walls. 
Claude  helped  Minnie  to  give  us  some  tea, 
and  to  taUc  to  the  strange  girls.^  Decima 
was  deep  in  discussing  the  respective  merits 
of  pencilled  Hamburghs  and  Cochins  with 
Lady  Gertrude,  who  was  a  poultry-fancier, 
and  stayed  on  long  after Iwas  ready  to  ^. 
At  last  Lady  Gertrude  rose,  and  said 
<' Grood-bye,"  with  a  look  of  erim  disap- 
proval that  I  could  see  fluttered  poor  little 
Lady  Beevor  terribly,  and  Lord  Bellamount 
followed  her  lead  reluctantljr. 

Then  Decima  marched  right  up  to  Mrs. 
Sylvester. 

"  I  haven't  had  a  chance  of  speaking  to 
yoxx  before,  Mra.  Shaw-Sylvester.  I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you  again."  She  actually  rose 
and  looked  polite,  while  Decima  shook 
hands  wiUi  her,  and  went  on  :  "  We  hope 
to  see  you  at  Beech  Lawn  some  day  soon." 
**  Thanks  so  much ;  but  I  am  here  for 
rest,  you  know.  My  doctor  has  positively 
forbidden  all  exciting  visiting."  And  she 
sank  back  into  her  chair  languidly,  and 
raised  her  eyebrows  at  the  Colond.  I 
think  she  meant  to.  be  as  imperti- 
nent as  anyone  could  venture  to  be 
to  Decima;  but  she  never  heeded,  and 
dragged  me  up  to  receive  a  limp  hand,  and 
'<  An  yes.  Miss  PrisciUa,  of  course.  How 
Time  does  make  changes  in  old  friends  1 " 
Ulande  was  received  auite  crraciouslv. 


''Are  you  anyone  I  ought  to  remember  1 
I'm  sure  we've  met  in  town.  Come  in  to 
tea,  some  day,  and  tell  me  where  it  was." 

Dear  me !  she  was  a  surprising  young 
person* 

We  saw  no  more  of  her  for  some  little 
time ;  but  the  doines  at  the  Betreat  were 
the  talk  of  the  viflage.  Mrs.  Millicamp 
came  home  furious  m>m  a  dinner-party 
there. 

"  Kept  us  all  waiting  half  an  hour,  mv 
dear,  and  then  came  in  in  a  mudin  frocx 
and  a  pink  sash,  like  a  baby,  and  never 
apologised.  The  Bector  sat  next  her,  and 
actuaUy  admires  her.  She  must  be  a  hypo- 
crita  Think  of  her  actually  giving  Mr. 
Peploe,  the  curate,  a  handful  of  her  photo- 
graphs. *The  idea  of  your  not  knowing 
me !'  I  heard  her  say  to  him.  'Don't  say 
such  a  thing  again.  It's  too  impossible.' 
I  found  them  all  on  his  chimney-piece 
just  now,  and  gave  him  my  opinion  of 
her.  After  dinner  she  put  her  feet  up  on 
the  sofa,  and  went  to  sleep  behind  her  big 
feather-fian  till  the  gentlemen  came  in ;  and 
then  she  went  off  to  the  conservatory  for 
hours  with  Lord  Bellamount  It's  scan- 
dalous 1 " 

Next  time  it  was,  **  Have  you  heard  that 
the  Beevors'  servants  have  aU  given  notice  9 
Hie  coachman  won't  stand  having  his 
horses  taken  to  Oldminster  two  days  run- 
ning; and  the  cook  objects  to  eleven 
o'clock  breakiasts,  and  more  people  than 
she  can  calculate  on  coming  in  to 
luncheon." 

''Poor  Sir  Sampson  1"  I  sighed,  and 
Decima  shook  her  head  ominously. 

CHAPTBR  IIL 

Our  little  dinner-party  was  to  come  off 
about  a  week  alter  Mrs.  Shaw-Sylvester's 
arrival  I  couldn't  help  anticipatiz^  it  with 
many  heart-sinkings.  I  confided  them  to 
Claude. 

"  All  right*  auntie.  If  she  doesn't  like 
coming  she  can  keep  away  and  send  that 
nice  httle  Miss  Minnie  instead — and  I 
wish  she  would,"  was  all  I  got  from  him. 
Nothing  ever  puts  Decima  out,  fortunately. 
She  was  giving  the  dinner  to  satisfy  her- 
self, not  Mrs.  Sylvester,  and  was  quite  in- 
(Ufferent  to  that  lady's  views  of  it.  She 
made  out  her  list  of  guests  carefully,  and 
they  all  accepted.  The  Beevors  and  Mrs. 
Sylvester,  the  Bector  and  Mrs.  Millicamp, 
Mr.  Peploe,  thePerdval  Pollards  and  their 
eldest  son,  and  a  bride  and  bridegroom  we 
had  wanted  to   ask  for   some   time — a 
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Mr.  and  Lady  Evelixia  Gorbett,  ■tcangerii  to 
erery  one — ^fourteen  in  all,  counting  onr- 
selTos  and  Olaada 

I  was  giving  oat  tho  best  taUe-linen  and 
napkins,  and  seeing  that  Maria  had  ^t  her 
sSver  in  proper  order,  when  MinniOi  in  a 
fresh  cotton  gown,  with  a  big  basket  on  her 
arm,  came  tnpping  across  the  lawn  from 
tiie  side-entrance.  I  had  just  picked  ap 
mv  snn-bonnet  and  was  going  to  meet  her, 
when  I  saw  Claade  get  up  from  under  the 
beech-tree,  shake  himself  and  go  up  to 
her,  so  I  took  it  off  again ;  bat  it  was  more 
than  twenty  minntes  before  he  brought 
her  in,  after  alL 

*'  Mamma  thought  you  would  like  some 
of  our  azaleas,  Miss  Prisdlla,"  she  said, 
opening  her  badcet ;  **  and  when  I  went  to 
get  them,  poor  old  Posnett,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  be|^d  me  to  take  these  too."  '  These ' 
were  the  first  gathering  of  Sir  Sampson's 
&mous  forced  strawberries.  "It  would 
go  to  his  heart  to  see  them  ill-treated. 
Thai  London  lady  and  her  crew,  coming 
into  his  houses  witih  their  cigars,  leaving  the 
doors  all  open  behind  them,  would  make 
no  more  of  plucking  them  than  if  they  were 
so  many  blackbemes,  and  a  gardener  has 
his  feeUngs.  So  here  they  are,"  Minnie 
went  on, ''  and  Posnett  is  happy.  May  I 
hdp  to  arranffe  your  flowers  for  you) 
W£tkt  lovely  old  glass  !  Anything  ought 
to  look  well  in  it" 

I  accepted  her  offer,  and  she  and  Olande 
had  a  great  runmage  over  my  china  closet, 
where  they  dedar^  they  found  *'  perfect 
treasures."  They  wanted  to  stow  away 
the  epexgne  again ;  but  I  knew  Decima  s 
feelings  would  never  stand  that  I  asked 
Mkmie  to  stay  to  luncheon,  but  she 
declined. 

"  We  shall  be  all  to  ourselves  at 
home  to-day.  Think  of  that !  I'm  going 
back  to  enjoy  it  Please,  Mr.  Claude,  I 
want  some  more  ivy-trails.  Small  leaves,  as 
delicate  as  you  can  find."  She  looked  up 
at  me  with  piteous  eyes  when  he  had  gone. 
"Think  of  that  woman  going  to  Old- 
minster  Races — those  horrid,  discreditable 
things  that  papa  and  the  Dean  have  been 
trying  to  put  down  for  years.  Papa  was 
finn  in  maintaining  that  his  carriage  should 
not  be  seen  on  the  course.  Much  she 
cared  1  Off  she  went  on  the  regimental 
drag  with  a  party  of  her  friends.  Those 
men  are  always  trooping  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  everlastingly  getting  up  something 
or  other,  and  she  orders  the  servants  about, 
and  snubs  our  old  friends  and  makes  her- 
self altogether   hateful     I  know  it  was 


through  some  of  her  impedaneDee  that 
Mrs.  Popham  and  the  Bishop  havedMliDed 
our  invitation  for  the  27th.  The  Sunn 
of  Seme  won't  coma  I  expect  youll 
refuse  to  meet  her  again  after  to-ni^ 
or,  if  yon  don't,  some  of  yoor  gneito  wiH 
Poor  mamma !  At  first  die  was  so  ie- 
lighted  to  see  all  our  parties  noticed  in  tk 
Upper  Ten  and  the  other  sodety  pi^ 
She  made  excuses  for  the  woman  as  loDg 
as  she  could,  but  she's  heartily  siek  of  her 
by  this  time." 

"When  is  she  going  to  leaveyoafl 
asked,  much  dismayed  at  Minniihi  vs^ 
lationsi  and  devoutly  wishing  that  ths 
evening  were  safely  over. 

"  Think  of  her  wanting  to  stay  anoUier 
month  I  Her  house  in  town  is  beiDg  don« 
up,  she  says,  but  there  must  be  scMneotkr 
reason,8nait'ssuretobeabadona  Sheia  |, 
always  talkiiur  of  the  grand  people  i(\io 
want  her.  If  we'd  only  go  to  some  of  them, 
before  she  drives  my  poor  dear  father  into 
his  grave  1 " 

Minnie  spoke  energetically,  her  cheeki 
burning  with  indignation,  her  eyestwinUisg 
with  angry  tears;  but  Claade  appeared 
with  his  ivy,  and  she  said  no  mote. 
She  finished  her  work  in  silence,  and 
departed,  Olaude  insistine  on  carrying  back 
the  basket  They  passed  dose  under  mj 
window,  and  I  could  not  help  oTerheariDg 
them. 

"  I  am  vexed  and  mortified,"  she  mi 
"  and  that's  why  I  was  crying,  but  iVa  nfi 
affair  of  yours  that  Fm  aware  of,  a^ 
very  rude  on  your  part  to  notioe  it" 

'*  But  it  is  my  affair  if  yon  axB  vexedaad 
mortified  and  I  can  prevent  it^''  Claude  said 
audaciously. 

"But  you  can't" 

"But  I  caa  Try  me,  Minnie  dar&g 
and  if  I  don't " 

Dear  me  1  What  would  I>e€ima  bait 
said! 

Everyone  had  arrived  thatevenxog  befot 
the  party  from  the  Bekreat.  The  Ib«^> 
Lady  £velina,  was  a  stately  young  p^so^v 
handsome,  clever,  and  very  vrell  connects 
She  was  in  her  wedding-dreaa^  quite  ^ 
pared  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction  for  ty- 
evening.  I  think  Mrs.  Shaw-Sjlv^^ 
must  nave  expected  to  meet  ber,  and  ac 
prepared  to  crush  out  hopeleaelj  any  li^ 
claims  to  admiration.  I  taever  saw  V- 
look  so  beautifnl  and  so  gracioiia,  and  i^\ 
wore  the  sapphires.  A  splendid  s^^' 
Her  dress  was  a  fluffy,  indeBnite  ma&s  ! 
white  net  over  white  satiD,  with  all  'il 
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floffiness  caught  together  on  one  side  by  a 
hoge  sapphire  cIoBter.    She  had  a  tiara  of 
sapphires  in  her  hair»  sapphires  in  a  broad 
collar  round  her  neck,  and  in  her  ears,  and 
in  broad  bands  round  her  arms  above  tiie 
elbows— all  the  sleeves  she  had — ^in  a  great 
rosette  on  one  shoulder,  fastening  her  long 
gloves  with  about  twenty  buttons  each,  in 
her  shoes,  at  her  waist,  where  a  star  and 
long  chain  held  her  fan,  and  encrusting  her 
bonqaet-holder  in  masses.    She  was  one 
blae  blaza     Lady  Evelina's  white  satin 
and  pearls  were  utterly  eclipsed.     Lady 
Seevor  looked   like  a  little    frightened 
white  mouse,  instead  of  her  usuid  comfort- 
able, purrinff,  complacent  self;  Sir  Sampson, 
haggard  ana  threatening.    However,  their 
minds  were  to  be  set  at  rest  for  this  one 
night  at  least,  for  their  distinguidied  visitor 
was  determinedly  gradoua    I  shall  always 
believe  that,  like  everyone  else,  she  was 
decidedly  afraid  of  Decima.    At  any  rate, 
her  manner  this  evening  was  quite  what  it 
ought  to  be.     Nothing  could  be   more 
poBte  than  she  was  to  iSt.  Peroival  PoUard, 
who  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and  to  whom  I 
presently  heard  her  telling  the  whole  story 
of  the  sapphire&    Of   course  everybody 
at  the  table  stopped  talking,  and  listened 
too. 

"  I  don't  like  to  say  what  they  are  valued 
at,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  me  very 
miserable.  Stuart  declares  that  he  won't 
be  responsible  for  them  if  I  leave  them  at 
home ;  and  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what 
'  it  is  to  go  travelling  about  with  such  an 
encumbrance.  I  am  afraid  to  wear  them ; 
I  am  indeed  1  This  is  the  only  time  tiiey 
have  been  on,  and  Sir  Sampson  can  tell  you 
what  a  we^ht  on  my  mind  they  are  when 
they  are  o£" 

*'  I  do  know,"  Sir  Sampson  growled  to 
Ijady  Evelina.  ''We've  all  been  roused 
oat  of  our  beds  twice  by  a  scare  of 
burglars." 

"  You  are  safe  here,  if  anywhere,"  smQed 
the  Sector  reassuiinglv.  ''Lesley  is  the 
most  honest  of  little  viUages." 

"  If  it  wasn't,  my  strong-room  would  be 
a  tough  business  for  wie  cleverest  of 
thieves,"  Sir  Sampson  added. 

''  Oh,  but  suppose  they  murdered  you  and 
took  vour  keys,"  suggested  Mrs.  Sylvester 
cheerfully. 

"  Fudge  I "  he  growled.  '*  Your  jewels 
are  as  safe  as  the  Bank." 

*'  We  must  all  be  sworn  in  as  special 
:;oiistables  to  defend  the  Betreat,"  simpered 
IVIlr*  Corbett,  a  gentle  young  man  with 
>eAutif ul  teeth. 


Lady  Evelina  flashed  a  glance  at  him 
across  the  table,  which  made  him  bring  his 
smile  to  a  conclusion  and  look  thoughtful; 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  though,  for 
Mrs.  Sylvester,  deserting  Mr.  Pollard,  began 
to  drop  her  long,  sideway  glances  on  him, 
and  very  soon  roused  him  into  defiant 
cheerf  uli^ss.  I  was  hardly  surprised,  some 
time  later  i^  the  drawing>room,  when  I 
asked  Ladv  Evelina  whether  Mrs.  Shaw- 
Sylvester  had  been  introduced  to  her,  to 
receive  an  emphatic  but  civil  "No,  thanks"; 
but  I  could  not  understand  the  look  of 
quiet  suspicion  that  gleamed  from  under 
her  black  eyelashes  now  and  then,  as  she 
glanced  across  the  room  to  where  her 
beautiful  rival  gracefully  dozed  in  her  low 
chair.  When  Uie  eentlemen  joined  us,  the 
party,  despite  all  f  could  do,  persisted  in 
dividmg  itself  unequally.  Lady  Evelina 
suddenly  seemed  to  rouse  herself,  and,  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  charm  of 
novelty,  to  carry  everything  before  her.  Her 
husband  had  glided  up  to  her  with  a  con- 
trite air,  and  Mr.  Peploe,  with  his  rectoress's 
eve  on  him,  was  fam  to  seek  refuge  from 
the  wiles  of  his  enchantress  in  hovering 
round  her;  the  Percivd  Pollards  were 
anxious  to  make  themselves  M^reeable 
to  a  new  neighbour,  and  Claude  had  carried 
off  Sir  Sampson  to  a  distant  comer,  where 
I  was  rejoiced  to  see  he  was  evidently 
making  himself  so  very  entertaining  as  to 
cause  we  first  sleam  of  satisfaction  to  shine 
on  the  poor  dd  gentleman's  face  that  had 
brightened  it  smce  the  arrival  of  their 
fascinating  visitor.  I  wondered  what  they 
could  be  discussing  so  earnestly,  and  so  did 
Mrs.  Sylvester,  who  manifestly  did  not 
approve  of  having  only  theBector  left  to  her 
share,  and  whose  good  behaviour  I  feared 
might  be  giving  way  under  the  strain.  At 
last  the  Beevors'  carriage  was  announced, 
and  she  jumped  up  with  most  uncompli- 
mentary readiness. 

"  Gkod-night,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  lb,  Gorbett,  and,  under  Lady 
Evelina's  very  eyes,  giving  him  a  most  affec- 
tionate look.  "  I  have  only  just  found  out 
who  you  are.  The  nephew  of  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine.  Have  you  heard  from  the 
Duke  of  Pomfret  lately  ? " 

"  My  wife's  uncle,  you  meant"  said  Mr. 
Gorbett  uneasily.  "  Well,  no— not  for  some 
time." 

."He  has  gone  to  Norway,  salmon- 
fiahing,"  added'  Lady  Evelina  with  a  well- 
satisfied  air. 

"Oh,  has  he?"  asked  Mrs.  Silvester 
with    a  malicious   little    laugh.     "Well, 
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don't  be  surprifled  if  he  comes  back 
again,  that's  all.  I  dare  say  yon  may 
meet  him  here  Bome  of  theae  days  before  I 
leave." 

Lady  Beevor  atood  gasping  and  acan- 
dalised ;  Lady  Evelina's  black  brows  eon- 
tracted  into  a  dangerous  frown ;  and  Sir 
Sunpson,  bustling  up,  exclaimed  : 

"Whatl  What!  Pomfret!  The  Duke 
of  Pomfret  9  Now,  what  were  yon  telling 
me  about  him,  my  lady  9 "  But  here  Olaude 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  offer  his  arm, 
and  take  her  off  to  the  carriage  before  more 
mischief  was  done. 

«<  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  MQlicamp  to  me 
as  we  were  bidding  farewell,  "if  Sir 
Sampson  stands  that  it  will  bring  a  judg- 
ment down  on  the  Betreat^  if  there's  a 
sense  of  justice  left  in  heaven." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Priscilla  1 "  cried  Decima,  bursting  in 
upon  us  from  the  garden  next  mormng, 
*'  the  Retreat  has  been  broken  into  1 " 

**  What ! "  I  cried,  jumpnig  u^  while  all 
in  a  flash  thoughts  of  Mil.  MiUicamp's  last 
woxds,  Mrs.  Sylvester's  terrors,  and  Sir 
Sampson's  boasting,  came  before  me,  and 
dropping  a  teaspoon  all  amongst  the  cups 
with  a  norrid  clatter  that  made  me  fifty 
times  more  startled.  "TheBetreatI  The 
sapphires  1    Gone  %  " 

*<I  never  said  80.  How  absurdly  nervous 
you  are  getting  1"  she  answered  crossly,  and 
departed,  leaving  me  as  mudi  put  out  by 
her  injustice  as  by  the  intelligence.  J^m 
if  she  didn't  know  perfectly  well  that  I 
always  waited  to  add  the  second  boiling 
water  to  the  teapot  till  I  heard  her  hanging 
up  her  garden-hat  and  ulster  in  the  passagCi 
and  now,  when  she  tramped  in  with  both 
on,  and  such  a  story,  how  was  I  to  help 
feeling  scared  and  astray  1 

''Never  mind,  auntie,"  said  Claude 
kindly,  peeping  under  the  cover  at  the 
grilled  bones,  "  we  shall  hear  all  about  it 
presently.  Aunt  Decima  is  only  a  wee 
bit  ashamed  of  giving  way  to  excitement 
herself." 

She  came  in  quite  coolly  in  a  moment 
more,  and  actually  said  nothing  till  I  had 
poured  out  the  tea,  and  Claude  had  told 
her  he  waa  dying  of  curioaity  to  hear  every- 
thing. She  had  heard  it  from  our  man 
Briggs,  who  had  been  sent  for  early  that 
morning  by  old  Posnett  to  assist  in  the 
search  S>r  the  bui^lars. 

"What  have  they  done,  and  how  did 
they  get  in  1 "  I  enquired  timidly. 


*<  That's  the  mystery.  They  came  for 
the  sapphires,  of  course,  but  whether  ibey 
were  disturbed  or  found  the  stroBg-room 
too  mudi  for  them,  or  whether  Uiey  ^ 
came  to  spy  brfore  making  a  regolarlj 
organised  attack  on  the  place— and  dm 
seems  tiie  most  likely  view — no  one  cib 
teE  Thev  have  carried  off  nothiog,  except 
aome  coUege-eups  of  Sir  Sampeon's,  vA 
Lady  Beevor's  ivory  backed  prayer-book, 
and  a  lot  of  dessert-knives — only  electao, 
fortunately.  It  was  a  most  daring  attempt 
The  men  must  have  got  into  the  boott 
while  the  faiodly  were  here  last  nigbf— 
("Here!"  I  declare  it  made  me  feel  as  if  ve 
were  accomplices  1) — *'and  concealed  iboDr 
selves  either  in  the  coal-cellar  or  tbe 
houaemaid'a  doaet  ffir  Sampson  vaM.  I 
Mrs.  Sylvester  to  go  the  rounids  with  bin 
and  the  butler  that  night,  just  to  showber 
how  secure  everything  was.  They  iH  'j 
recollect  that  the  doors  of  both  plaeei  [ 
were  locked.  It  must  have  been  on  ^  ^ 
inside.  When  all  were  asleep,  the  villttoi  i 
let  themselves  out,  and  prowled  round."    \ 

Ugh!  I  shivered  at  the  bare  notion !    , 

''  But  how  did  they  get  away  t "  asked 
Claude. 

**  Out  of  the  dining-room  window.  Tbej ' 
had  muffled  the  bell  with  aa  a&timajcuni, 
and  opened  the  ahntters,  Th^  could  jaxDp 
down  quite  easily  on  to  the  gravel  dine. ' 

'•  But  the  dog  1" 

"Poor  Tiny,  who  sleeps  in  the  b4 
must  have  been  drugged.  She  was  tsj 
sick  this  mominff,  or  she  would  certainlj 
have  aroused  the  nouse." 

"Perhaps  it  was   someone    about  tbii 
place  that  she  knew,"  I  faltered,  "  for  «e 
doesn't  know  who  to  suspectL" 

"  Still  she  would  hear  ihem  before  sJ» 
could  recognise  them,"  objected  ClaudcL 

I  was  in  such  a  flutter  that  I  cosUsv 
drink  my  tea,  which  indeed  hadnotittoois 
long  aa  I  Uked  it^  and  I>ecima's  hud 
shook  as  she  carved  the  cold  pheasant 

"  I  have  sent  Briggs,"  she  said,  '*tose«£ 
he  could  be  of  any  assistance,  thooc 
Superintendent  Simms  and  his  men  v^ 
sent  for  at  once.  Perhaps  yon  had  b^^ 
go,  Claude,  and  see  if  there's  anyUm^T'^ 
can  do ;  and,  Priscilla,  we  oertainly  ^ 
to  drive  over  this  afternoon  and  ea^ 
after  poor  Lady  Beevor  after  sncha^ioci 

I  ag^reed,  in  a  terrible  flutter  sfeSL  * 
hardly  felt  safe  in  venturing  near  the  k^^ 
of  suchadaring atrocity,  hat  I  rcfitctedtsi^ 
the  police  wcmld  still  be  there.  S& 
knew  the  gang  would  not  ^ve  up  a  ^' 
I  of  plunder  at  the  firat  diaappoiiiUneot,  e 
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would  be  sure  to  be  larking  about  in  the 
neighboorhood.  I  gave  a  sudden  start  and 
a  gasp,  as  a  thoaght  crossed  my  mind. 

''  The  Bilver  I "  I  cried.  •*  It  was  all  left 
oat  last  night  If  they  knew  and  had 
come  on  here  9  " 
Dedma  looked  suddenly  graye. 
"They  knew  we  had  a  man  on  the 
premises.  We  are  quite  safe,  Priscilla. 
Claade,  come  this  way  for  a  minute.'' 

"  Oh,  don't  try  to  spare  me  1 "  I  implored. 
"I  would  much  rather  know  the  worst 
There  was  someone  prowling  about  last 
night    I  distinctly  heard  it" 

"I  heard  it  too,  but  I  was  afraid  to 
mention  it  before  you,"  said  Decima  kindly. 
''But  it  was  so  early  in  the  night,  Uiat  I 
fancy  they  may  have  only  been  spyine 
about  to  make  sure  that  the  Beevors  haa 
really  left  us.  Footsteps  on  the  gravel,  and 
a  window  tried.  I  meant  to  ask  Briggs  or 
Hannah." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Claude  hurriedly.  "I 
heard — that  is,  I  did  it  It — it  was  such 
a  hot  night  that  I  couldn't  sleep,  and 
opened  my  window,  and  something  dropped 
out  I  was  foolish  enough  to  get  out  and 
go  down  the  ivy  after  it  I'm  sorry  I 
alarmed  you.  Better  not  talk  about  it,  as 
it  will  only  show  how  easy  it  is  to  get  in 
and  out  of  that  room." 

<'  Very  foolish  of  you,"  said  Decima  with 
I  dissatisfaction,  and  left  the  room,  but  I 
lingered  over  putting  by  the  tea  and  jam. 
*'  Claude  dear,  do  you  mind  telling  me. 
Yon  were  out  a  long  tima  Didn't  you 
really  hear  burglara,  and  go  out  in 
search  of  them  %  " 

*'  Nonsense,  Aunt  Prilly  1  Never  tell,  and 
I'll  confide  in  yoa  I  went  out  and  had  a 
smoka" 

And  I,  knowing  Dedma's  views,  kept 
his  secret 

We  drove  up  to  the  Betreat  that  af ter- 
noon,  to  find  the  great  gates  closed  on  a 
neat  and  orderly,  well-raked  carriage-drive. 
From  the  spotless  white  steps  we  stepped 
into  a  house  folded  in  the  enchanted  sleep 
of  a  month  a^o,  before  the  dawn  of  its  first 
day  of  woe.  We  were  shown  into  a  drawing- 
room  already  re-covered  in  hoUand  and 
diintz,  and  thence  into  the  morning-room, 
(^rhere,  in  the  depths  of  her  own  cosy  chair, 
CtUe  Lady  Beevor  knitted,  smiling  to  her- 
self, and  Sir  Sampson,  wine-glass  m  hand, 
V^etween  the  sips  was  nodding  approval  of 
^ho   Conservative  speeches  in  we  House 
last  night    Both  rose  to  welcome  us  with 
)  ven  an  extra  shade  of  cordiality. 


sure  of  our  safety  1 "  said  Sir  Sampson  with 
a  little  gentle  laugh, 

"Where's  Mrs.  Sylvester  1"  asked 
Decima  in  her  point-blank  way. 

"  Where  indeed  1  You  did  not  expect 
to  find  her  here,  did  you  1  There  was  no 
prevailing  on  her  to  stay,  I  can  assure  you," 
answered  the  old  gentleman,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
*'  Not  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  put  the  horses  in  the  carriaga  Master 
Claude  volunteered  his  escort,  armed  with 
my  pistols,  and  with  a  policeman  on  the 
box,  off  they  started  straight  to  Lord 
Bellamount's  to  throw  herself  on  his  hospi- 
tality for  a  few  days." 

"  Poor  wretch  1 "  said  Decima. 

I  don't  exactly  know  which  she  meant, 
though. 

"  Claude  and  Minnie  have  been  enimin- 
ing  the  shrubberies  ever  since  he  got 
home,"  piped  Lady  Beevor.  *<He  is  so 
kind  and  energetic." 

<'  You  have  sent  for  a  London  detective, 
of  course t"  demanded  Decima  ''The 
gang  must  still  be  about" 

*'  A  London  detective — of  course  not  1 
Why  should  1 1  Haven't  we  Simms,  who 
knows  the  country  welH  Can't  he  do 
everything  needful  t " 

«  Simmsl  You  called  him  an  old  turnip- 
head  yourself.  Sir  Sampson,  at  the  last 
magistrates'  meeting." 

"  Did  1 1 "  kugldDg.  "  Well,  aU  the 
more  reason  to  make  amends  for  the 
insult  Seriouslv,  my  jdear  lady,  what  do 
you  expect  another  man  could  do!  The 
sapphires  were  the  object  of  the  visit;  and, 
now  they  are  gone,  all  the  danger  is  over. 
I've  promised  my  lady  to  put  up  a  door 
and  a  bar  to  it  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen- 
staircase,  and  buy  a  sharp  dog  for  die 
yard.  No;  depend  upon  it  the  burglars 
are  safe  in  town  again  by  this  time,  and 
we  need  never  hear  more  of  them." 

"  I  don't  sgree  with  you,"  said  Decima 
shortly,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

She  sent  me  home  in  the  pony-carriage, 
and  stayed  to  be  taken  over  all  the  scene 
of  the  proposed  burglary  by  Sir  Sampson. 
She  came  home  no  better  satisfied.  I 
knew,  by  the  way  she  stopped  knitting 
now  and  then  to  bite  the  head  of  her 
needle  and  frown,  that  she  was  making  up 
her  mind  to  something,  and  next  morning 
it  came  out 

"It's  a  want  of  public  spirit  on  Sir 
Sampson's  part  treating  the  matter  thus," 
she  began  suddenly  at  breakfast    "  I  shall 
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make  him  ftnd  Lady  Beevor  see  it  in  its 
proper  light  I  shall  see  Simms  and  make 
him  demand  fnrth^  assistance,  and  I  shall 
suggest  to  Sir  Sampson  to  ielegiaph  to 
Scotland  Yaird  direetljr/' 

Of  course  we  all  Imew  what  to  eacpect 
'when  Decima  'took  that  tona  Claude 
raised  hU  eyebrows  resignedly,  but  made 
no  objectidn,  and  I  was  not  sorprisad  to 
learn,  on  Dedma's  return,  that  die  had 
carried  every  point  just  as  she  had  in- 
tended. 

So  the  London  man  came  down  three 
hours  later,  and  I  believe  he  fluttered 
poor  Lady  Beevor  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  burglars. 

CHAFTEB  V. 

SuPEBiNTENDENX  SiMHS  was  very 
facetious  about  London  rsharpness,  when  he 
looked  in  on  us  by  Decimals  desira  The 
new  comer  had  only  loafed  about  and 
listened  to  everybody's  story  wiUi  a  dis- 
appmnted,  uninterested  air;  nor  did  he 
seem  to  see  his  way  to  anything. 

Claude's  report  of  him  next  day  was  to 
much  the  same  effect  He  had  done 
nothing,  and  said  no  mora  He  had  made 
himself  very  pleasanl^  and  friendly  to  the 
servant-maids,  and  enjoyed  the  garden  and 
grounds  like  a  regular  cockney. 

Decima,  feeling  responsiUe  for  him,  was 
leci^larly  exasperated;  and  when  sha 
ordered  the.  carriage  roundi  and  me  to  be 
ready,  I  felt  i^uDs^that  London  man  was 
going  to  .hear,  her  yjewa  ot  his.duty. 

The  news  of  the  robbery  had  spread  far 
and  wide  by  this  time,  and  brought  as 
great  a  flood  of  visitors  to  the  Retreat  as 
even  the  eqciety  beauty.  The  Pereival 
Pollard8[.carr|{ige  was  waiting  outside,  and 
the  Millicamps  were  on  the  oooivtep. 

L^dy  Beevor  received  us  quite  ani- 
matedly, and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  excite- 
menial         *         , 

Decima  fii  once  called  Sir  Sampson 
asidi^  and.  spoke  to.. him  in  her  briefs 
decided  manner.  /'  Not  to  put  up  with  it, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  telling  mm  so,"  I 
heard  her  adyise. 

Sir  Sampson  gently  smiled,  and  seemed 
at  a  loss. for  reply,  when  the  butler 
appeared  jrith  ''Could  Superintendent 
^mms  qpeall  to  you  for  a  moment, 
please  1" 

Everyboc^  turned  excit^y. 

*'  Oh,  do  let  us  hea^  what  he  has  to 
say  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs^  Pollard  and  the 
Rector's  wife  tc^ether. 


Sur«  Sampson  smiled  indulgwtlyitthk  ij 
display  of  feminine  curiosity. 

**  By  all  meana  Shall  we  adjoom  to  tb 
library  V  and  we  croseed'ihe  hall  iniMy. 

Sir  Sampscm  used  the  rocm  to  tn&sact 
all  his  magistrate's  businees  in,  sad  sank 
into  his  great  lealter  Aviohair  by  the 
writing-taUe  with-  oomfertaUe*  d^tj. ' 
Decima  took  the  next  chair  to  lui^Mti 
it  were  a  seat  on  the  bencA.  The  nstof 
us  settled  down  modestly  afar  oS,  ind 
Superintendent  Simms  made  his  digsified 
entry. 

After  all,  'he  had  nothing  of  any  in- 
portande  to  say. 

"  Next  Tcmday  -being  GritDsttuxp^ 
Cattle  Show,  air,  I  wiah  to  know  whelifaer 
one  <^  my  men  will  be  still  reouiredbcn 
on  specisl  duty.  -We  are'iattier  AxxA- 
handed,  you  see.  Having  the  officer  froa 
London,  I  thought  C<wstable  Dobbs  migb 
be  spared  now,  perhaps;"  aiid  Simss 
stopped  with  a  sightly  satirieal  mule* 

Decima  leaned  over  and  made  an  nigcst 
remark  to  Sir  Sampson. 

"  A  good  opportunity,"  she  aaid. 

''Certainly,"  he  agreed.  '* Just  stud 
aside  for  a  minute,  Simms,  amd "— to  tk 
butler-*— "give  my  eompliments  to  Ur 
Diver  and  ask  hun  to  step  in.  here  bii 
minute.'' 

We  watched  with  expeetatioii,  Mov^ 
by  utter  disappointment  the '»ppeaiaiiM(^ ' 
"the  London  man." 

Not  a  bit  like  a  deteetrre  ;  aaore  like^ 
like-*-iweU,    nobody   a     pstftieolac.    S- 
piercing  eyes,'  no  seatehiiig  nuamec  fs^  | 
as   one  had   been  led  to  aspect  toa  \ 
deteclt/e.    He  bowed  to.^oa  p<ditelv,v^ 
stood  looking  rather  embadmussed  and  tvi  | 
ward,  waiting  for  Sir  Sampson  to  speak  w 
him.      Sb  Siuapson  was  eomewhi^  e:  | 
barrassed,  too;  but,  urged  by  a  look  6ec 
Decima,  he  cleared  jue^^hsoa^-  and  bcg^j 
impressively: 

"  Superintendent  Simma,  Mk.  Divesii^ 
been  consulting  me  as  ^  to  tihis  necess?! 
of  any  iucther  guard-on  tius  estaUtf^ 
ment  Before  authorising  its  withdia*''^ 
I  wished  to  consult  you,  and  leKsm  wbet^ 
your  researches  have  as  y «t  led  to  i^l  | 
thing.  Are  you  prepared  to  name  at  ^ 
your  hand 'On  the  perpetraten-oi  thsb^ 
outrage  t"  He  psiMd  w&h  a  aeif-satB^ 
glance  at  Decima. 

"  Well,  not  exactly^"  the  Utile  sfs^ 
replied  hesitatingly.  "  l^  mm^  ssj  I  ss^ 
possession  of  an-  impoiteii%  dne,  b^'- 
would  be  ptematnre  and  iltedviie^ ' 
mention  it  ymi  now," 
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-  .  *<  Tii&  wul  thki;/'  said  Deirima  with  a 
glance  of  acorn. 

-  M  Hat    May  I  ask  its  natctre  f  ^' 

>  '^I  bope  yoifU  - -excuse  me>  I  weold 
'rather  not  mike  ftpublie,"  he  ansvered 
-'more  fidiBerablv'  than  befcve. 
'^  Simmaooiighed  with  dmsive  meaning. 
'-  "Il^k  not^makiQg  it  pitfblioto  mention 
-it  here.  Itafl'toiiatthe<fi8<Mti(m  of  th^se 
ladies  and:gMitlei&en. '  I  must  request  that 
you  explain  at  once  how  far  you  hare  got 
in yottr aekrch»"  -  '  '- 

Sir  Sampson  spok^^eterminedly,  as  one 
who  would  brook  no  farther  trifling. 

"Vei^  good,  air.  If  yon  take  the 
responsibility  I  can  have  no  objectioa 
^YovtH  ttnderatand'  that  the  least  publicity 
will  infallibly  lead  to  a  miscarriage  of 
^astice>  but  aa^'vou  insist-r^-^"  He  seemed 
waiting  for  a  loophole  of  escape,  but|  as 
•none  was  aivM  idm,  aighedi  and^  con- 
tinued in  Uie  same  tone  of  dismal  prce 
test:  "I  can  tell  you  how  the  burglars 
got  ki|  Sir  Sampson,  what  they  did  when 
they  were  in,  and  how  they  got  out  again. 
I  know  where  the  plunder  is,  and  who  put 
it  there ;  and  what  I'm  waiting  for  now  is 
'to  see  who-is  coming  to  take  it  away/' 

Here  was  a  statement  with  a  vengeance  ! 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  chapf  alien  as  Simins, , 
except  l%^am|ison,  who  looked  ready  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  to  Diver  on- the 
fspot    Deoimw  alena  enilTed  inoreduleusly : 

"  I  think  we  knew  most  of  that  before, 
didwenot^l"  . 

'<  Perhaps  so>  ma*am/'  he  replied  with 
•  speeiaL  deference.  '^Thei«  were  a  few  mis- 
takes in  detail  to  correct  in 'the  last  repori 
The  coaI^)dlar,  for  instance 
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"Why>  why  1*^  broke  4tt  fiHr  Sampsen;! 
'^  where  else  could  the  lelloW  havo  hidden^ 
Brindly,  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  were  in 
every  other  comw  of -the  place  that  night 
Weren't  we,  Briadly  1" 

"  We  was,  Sir^  Sampson,"  idtaned 
Brindly  solMonly.   ^ 

'<He  must  have  been  secreted  there,  t 
The  door  was  fast^  just  as- if  the  cook  had 
locked  it  and  removed  the  key— eh, 
Brindty!" 

*'  It  were,  Sir  Sampson."  '     ' 

''That  key  won't  work  from  the  inside. 
I  suppose- nobody  har  actually  tried-locking 
himself  in  there,'^  went^on  the  melancholy 
little  man.  <'It  goes  in^  and  that  is  aU. 
No,  there  is  no  other  place  en  that  ^oor 
where  he  ceuld  have  been  hidden,  nor  on 
the  upper  floor  eithei^^-except  where  he 
was — somI  I'll  stake  my  professional  reptita^ 
tion  on  it" 


"  And  Where's  that  T'. 

^'In  your  dressing-room.  Sir  Sampson. 
I'm  not  prepared  to  say  how 'he  got  there, 
but  there  he  was,  and  through  that  window 
his  accomplico  entered." 

"  Bat — but — ^why — ^what  are  you  talking 
about  9  Then  where  the  deace  was  1 1 " 
demanded-  Sir  Sampson,  almost  choked 
with  astonishment  and  wratti. 

•  ''That  I  can't  say  either,  sir;  but  perhaps 
I  may  find  put  presently;" 

•  •  Sir  Sampson  dropped  back  in  has  chair, 
puffing  out  his  cheeks  and  opening  his 
eyes  wide  with  amazement  Diver  went 
on :  . 

•  **  There  was  a  second  concerned  in  it,  I 
happen  to  know,  and  he  came  in  through 
that  windoir.  It's  a  nice  easy  way,  not 
too  high  from  the  ground,  on  the  slope  of 
thehiS,  in  complete  shadow,  with  the  big 
b^  of  laurels  below  for  a  cover.  There 
was  the  gardener's  ladder  just  handy  in  the 
tool-shed  round  the  comer,  too;  all  he 
wanted  was  the  friend  inside  to  let  him  in. 
Then  they  went  and  scratched  a  bit  at  the 
stzonr-room  door,  not  with  re^ar  profes- 
sional tools,  mind  you — nor  with  anything 
that  had  «  cliance  of  getting  into  it;  then 
they  gave  it  up  and  collected  what  they 
could— 'rath^  an  odd  selection,  looked  at 
from  a  professional  point  of  view,  too— 
when«  chisel  would  have  opened  the  inde^ 
boarcl  where  the  4>utler  keeps  his  spare 
silver,  as  any  child  might  have  guessed. 
They  plaved  those  games  in  the  dining-room 
just  to  throw  youroff  the  scent ;  no  fear  of 
their  ventiiring  out  of  ^hat  window  in  full 
view  from  th^  bedrooms,  with  a  broad 
moon,  and-  not  a-"  scrap"  of  cover  ^or  a 
hundred' yards  anyway.^  *- 

-'^They  might  have  made  a  dash  for  the 
rhododendron  clump,  and  so  into  the  drive 
and  over  the  wall  without  passing  the  lodge- 
gates,"  Claude  suggested. 

**  They  mighty  -but  they  didn't,  as  I 
happen  to  now.  They  just  took  the 
easiest  plan  and  got  out  as  they  came  in, 
with  tiiev  swag  tied  up  in  a  bundle  with 
the  drawing-room  bell-rope,  dropped  into 
the  bushes  under  the  window,  hung  up  the 
ladder  nice  and  tidy,  and  got  away  by  the 
shady  little-  path  behind  the  forcing- 
houses."  ' 

<^  All  guesfr'Work,"  muttered  Simms. 

*'  Just  so — and  so  I  didn't  care  to  men- 
tion it  at  first  Along  the  ditch  in  the 
field  at  the  -bottom  of  the  garden,  is  where 
I  should  have  gone  myself,  and  so  did 
they.'  A-  gap  in  the  hedge  comes  handy 
for  getting  into  the  little  copse,  and  right 
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away  to  the  old  sandpit  where,  in  a  hole 
under  the  brambles  that  I  know  of,  if  I'm 
not  much  mistaken,  you'll  find  all  your 
property  safe  and  sound.  Sir  Sampson, 
wrapped  in  the  Standaid  of  the  day 
before." 

*'  If  you  know  it's  there,  what  did  you 
leave  it  there  for  t "  put  in  the  Rector. 

"Just  to  see  who's  going  to  come  after 
it^"  was  the  cool  reply,  "  though  I  can  make 
a  good  guess  at  that  too." 

Sir  Sampson  merely  gazed  in  blank 
wonder.  Claude  look^l  actually  as  scared 
as  I  felt  at  this  wonderful  magician  in  our 
midst^  who  went  on  in  his  doleful,  nnem- 
phatic  little  tone,  as  if  under  compidsion : 

**  The  cinder-path  would  hold  no  trace ; 
but  there's  a  bed  under  the  window  where 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  has  left  two  dents 
with  footmarks  about  First  came  some- 
one young  and  light,  who  was  careful  to 
keep  on  the  grass,  but  left  the  marks  of  the 
bundle  and  the  rope  on  Uie  soft  earth; 
down  on  top  of  that  comes  a  heavier  tread, 
and  its  marks  I  found  once  again  in  the 
sand  of  the  pit,  not  ten  yards  from  the  spot 
where  the  plunder  was  hidden." 

'<Aud  whose  was  itt"  demanded 
Decima. 

"  The  footmark  of  someone  who  wears 
shoes  not  of  a  size,  and  a  different  cut^  with 
a  piece  of  leather  an  inch  deep  added  on  to 
the  heel  of  the  right  foot." 

"  Why,  why  %  The  devil ! — ^my  dear,  I 
beg  pardon — but  does  he  mean  to  say  it's 
mel"  spluttered  Sir  Sampsoa 

''  Or  some  one  who  wears  your  old  boots," 
amended  Claude. 

"That's  it  Now,  I  asks  myself,  who 
does  Sir  Sampson's  man  give  these  boots — 
which  won't  suit  everybody — ^to  t  Only 
one  person  in  the  place  can  wear  them,  and 
he  gets  them.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
house,  and  has  not  too  good  a  character  in 
the  country.  I  mean  that  a  loafing  cad  of 
an  Irishman,  Andy  Mahony,  with  no  settled 
residence  or  means  of  support^  was  seen  at 
the  Oldminster  races  last  week  unaccount- 
ably flush  of  money,  was  employed  weeding 
here  for  some  time  previously " 

"Andy — ^poor  old  Andyl"  exclaimed 
Lady  Beevor.    "  Impossible  1 " 

"  Quite  so.  Quite  out  of  the  question," 
interposed  her  husband.  "  No,  that  won't 
do." 

"There's  never  been  anything  against 
him  except  want  of  a  settled  line  of  life," 
spoke  Simma 

He  didn't  want  to  agree  with  Diver  more 
than  he  could  help,  evidently. 


"  What  does  he  do  for  a  living  t "  some- 
one asked. 

"Goes  harvesting,  thatching,  reok- 
scaring,  or  stone-piling — ^all  mamier  d 
odd  jobs  for  the  farmers ;  has  been  takoi 
on  here  as  a  beater,  or  as  odd  man  abooi 
the  stables  for  a  time.  In  &ct,  he  can  ton 
his  hand  to  anything" — "Poachii^  in- 
cluded," I  overheard  from  Mr.  Millicamp—  i 
"  only  he  seems  a  bom  vagrant^  and  wcn't  I 
take  a  regular  situation  anywhm."  ' 

Diver  listened,  looking  mounifiiII^{i 
positive.  ~ 

"  As  honest  as  the  day ! "  protested  Sir  i 
Sampson.  "  Too  bad  to  take  away  his  i 
character  on  mere  presumption.  I  wo&'t  ^ 
have  it  I  I  tell  you  I  won't  1"  he  tumsd  * 
angrily. 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Sampacm,  bat  I  think 
it  hardly  rests  with  you  now,^  interrupted 
the  Rector,  who  had  a  great  idea<rf  his  on 
judicial  ability.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  pubb 
concern,  and  I  for  one  should  have  nohes- 
tation  in  giving  a  warrant  for  hia  imme-  ^ 
diate  arresU" 

Sir  Sampson  got  so  red  that  I  thoo^ 
he  waa  going  to  break  out  with  mat 
thing  very  unneighbourly,  when  DeciBi 
exolumed : 

"  Why,  there  he  is,  wheeling  a  bairdv 
after  the  gardener  1  Why  not  liave  \m 
in  and  examine  him  t " 

"  Oh,  da  It  would  be  so  intereatiBg'/ 
cried  lira  Pollard. 

"  Quite  the  beat  way,"  assented  Chak 
"for  if  he  can  satisfaotcvilv  aoeonnt  for  ^ 
doings  that  nighty  it  wiU  save  you  i^ 
further  trouble,  you  know." 

"  I  may  as  well  go  back  to  town  by  ths 
six-fifteen  express  for  all  the  good  I  sbk 
do  here  after  this.  Hie  case  is  bee^ 
destroyed  before  my  ejres."  ^  j 

Nobody  answered  him,  for  Simma  hi 
opened  tiae  window  and  coUaredt  wilh.  warn 
ceremony,  a  litde,  ahambling,  meagie  ^ 
man,  with  a  pathetic  Irish  &oe  and  ^sr 
eyes  like  a  weasd'a 

"Ah  thin,  for  the  love  of  marey,  w3Lr 
tell  me  what  I'm  here  for,  Misftlwr  Sn^ 
dear)"  he  whimpered,  gaang  round  vd 
a  woebc^ne  mouth,  but  keen* 
eyea. 

"Never  you  mind,  Andy.    All 
got  to  do  ia  to  answer  a  few  < 
as  straight  as  you  can,"  said  Sixaiaa  a 
counffiingly. 

"  Most  improper  1    I  can  take 
this,"  protested  Sir  Sampson, 
his  great  chair  witE  upraised  hi 
I  a  magistrate,  I  know,  out  rm  sb 
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party.  It'll  be  a  regular  scandal  Bless 
my  8onI,  we  shall  have  the  papers  taking 
itupl" 

"They  are  much  more  likely  to  take  it 
up  if  yoa  attempt  to  hush  op  a  criminal 
offence/'  declared  Decima.  "  mt  here  are 
Mr.  Pollard  and  the  Rector,  both  magis- 
trates, toa    They  can  act,  if  you  can't" 

The  Rector  rose  briskly  to  assume  Sir 
Sampson's  place,  and  Mr.  Pollard  drew  up 
his  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Simms  and  Andy  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Diver  walked  off  to  the  window, 
and  stood  looking  out  in  speechless 
disgust 

"Now,  Andy  Mahony,  this  is  a  serious 
business ;  you  must  be  careful  and  speak 
the  truth.    Where  were  you  on  the  night 
ofthe  14th  instant  f 
"The  what,  sir!" 

"  Give  an  account  of  your  doings  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  this  month." 
"  When  would  that  be,  sir  I " 
"  Last  Tuesday,"  put  in  Decima. 
"Ah,  an'  where  should  I  be  but  in  my  bed 
an'  aslape,  afther  the  day's  work  I  had  over 
thim  taties  of  Misther  Dalton's.    As  purty 
a  crop  as  iver  you  see,  av  the  weeds  would 

lave  room  for  anything  but  thimselves " 

''Never  mind  Dalton's  potatoes.  What 
were  you  doing  at  night  f" 

*'  Then  it's  Uie  misthress  herself  can  tell 
yoa     '  Andy/  says  she,  <  there's  that  little 

red  cow — the  cratur '  " 

''  Never  mind  Mrs.  Dalton's  cow." 
"You're  right,  your  honour.    It's  not 
for  me  to  be  boasting,  but  when  she  came 
round  in  the  momm',  'Andy,'  says  she, 
'  it's  a  good  work  you've  done  this  night' " 
"  What,  you  spent  the  night  in  the  stable 
doctoriDg  the  cow  %  " 
Andy  nodded. 

*'  Well,  if  you  and  the  Daltons  can  prove 
that,  there  can  be  no  possible  grounds  for 
committing  you,"  said  good-natured  old 
Mr.  Pollard,  and  Sir  &mpBon  nodded 
beamingly. 

"  Bat,  good  gracious  I  you're  not  going 
to  let  him  off  like  that  1 "  cried  Decima. 
''  Let  me  talk  to  him,"  and  she  marched  up 
determinedly.  "  Now,  Andy,  we're  going 
to  stand  no  nonsensei  You've  got  to  teU 
08  all  you  know  about  the  robbery  here 
'hat  night  You  were  mixed  up  in  it — 
'here's  no  denying  it  Why,  the  very  shoes 
>u.  yonr  feet  prove  it  How  did  the  marks 
f  them  come  under  Sir  Sampson's  dressing- 
^>^ym  window,  if  you  weren't  there  1 " 

"  This  is  very  irregular  1 "  declared  Mr. 
i^Ilicamp  ineffectually. 


"Yes,  Andy,"  interpose  Claude  quickly; 
"  that's  what  you've  got  to  explain  to  us — 
how  the  marhi  came  there,  and  again  at 
the  sandpit  in  Burtenshaw's  copse.  Don't 
be  frightened.  Take  your  time  about  it^" 
and  Claude  laid  his  hand  on  Andy's  arm, 
and,  I  suppose  it  was  to  encourage  him, 
but  I  could  have  declared  I  saw  hun  give 
him  a  wink ! " 

"  This  is  most  irregular  1 "  thundered  the 
Rector,  with  no  more  result  than  before. 
We  were  all  listening  intently  for  Andy's 
response  to  the  two  adjurations. 

"Guilty,  plaze,  your  honour;  but  I'll 
never  do  it  again  1 " 

Such  a  flutter  of  astonishment  swept 
over  us  !  Mr.  Diver  turned  round  quite 
briskly.  Simms  made  a  strenuous  grab  at 
Andy's  ragged  collar,  and  Decima,  after 
gazing  round  on  us  all  with  grim  triumph, 
marched  back  to  her  seat,  saying : 

"You  may  resume  your  examination 
now,  I  think,  Mr.  Millicamp." 

"  Andy,  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ? .  It's  a 
confounded  lie ! "  burst  from  Sir  Sampson; 
but  Claude  seemed  to  sQence  htm. 

"  Me  break  into  jrour  house,  sir  1  Sorra 
a  fut  have  I  set  in  it  till  this  day.  It  was 
the  martin's  nest  over  the  window  you  bid 
me  dear,  an'  it's  meeself  forgot  to  rake  the 

beds  afther,  but  the  copse "  he  paused 

and  looked  round  piteously,  and  went  on 
in  a  whimper :  "  Wid  ye  let  me  off  this 
wanst )  I'll  never  threspass  agin  as  lon^  as 
I  live.  The  young  birds  was  on  my  mmd, 
sir,  and  when  John  Benyon  tould  me  he'd 
seen  the  track  of  a  fox  there,  I  just  crep' 
in  to  take  a  look  round,  and  set  a  bit  of  a 
thrap  in  the  old  sandpit,  an'  I  know  it  was 
again  orders " 

"  Trapping  foxes  1  Why  he's  a  worse 
villain  than  we  took  him  for  1 "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Pollard. 

"  I  didn't  catch  him,  sir ;  an'  I'll  niver 
IhTj  again.  Wid  ye  forgive  me  this  wasnti " 

"  I  hope  nothing  more  may  be  said  about 
this,"  implored  Sir  Sampson.  "You  can 
all  see  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  for  me 
if  it  were  known  in  the  county  that  such  a 
thing  were  attempted  on  my  property. 
I'll  take  good  care  it  never  occurs  again." 

"  Of  courae,"  said  Mr.  Pollard.  ';  We 
must  hush  it  up  at  any  cost  It  will  be 
only  neighbourly  to  do  sa  Trapping 
foxes!  Good  Heavens!  we  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it ! " 

The  Rector  meditated  firowningly. 

"I  shall  go  and  cross-examine  John 
Benyon  on  my  way  home " 

"  I  can  always  bring  Andy  up  again  if 
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he'a  wanted/'  urged  Simms  confideutklly, 
quite  ezLBanted  by  the  downfall  of  ms 
rivaVB  cato* 

I  looked  ap  for  Mr.  Diver,  and  I  declare 
ihat  what  I  saw  gare  me.  quite  a  tarn. 
He  was  hidden  bemnd  the  wmdow-iiiuiiain, 
almost  donUed  in  two,  atid  eonyoladd  with 
peifeetiy  aileht  laoghter.  He  was  uptight 
and  fitiff  as  a  poker  in  a  s^oond, -when'he 
daiight  me  looking  at  hint,  thongh. 

^  What  are  you  going  to  do  next  %'*  1 
aaked  him  ^imidiy  * 

<*  Take  myself  off  as  soon  as  I  ean, 
ina'ani  ;  It's  been  a  sinfcd  waste  of  my 
time  here.  I  can't  temAt  it,  though/'  he 
snddenly  Mrtt  onk  ''It's  a  joke  that  will 
lisst  me  my.  life,"  and  he.uJogbfed  sgmn: 
^^I'beg  yoor  pardon,  ma'am,  tat  Jl'vd  jast 
made  a  disdov^ry,  and  the  satiafadion  to 
my  mind  rather  overcomes  me  at  times." 

<'  What,  not  t^he  real  barglar^) "  I  whis- 
pered. 

"  Don't  yon  alarm  yourself,  ma^atn ;  but 
I  could  put  my  hand  en  ihe  pair*  Kfl  tfiem 
this  minute — and  I  won\"  '  • 

He  slipped  out  through  the  open  window, 
leaving  me  to  think,  as  the  <mly  f  68sible 
ezplanatbh,  that  the  sadden  cUselppOint- 
inent  mast  have  affected  hi»  hisia 

That  was  really  the  end  pf  the  great 
Lezley  Bridge  excitement.  It  toft  us  all 
very  mmh  as  we  were  before.  Nobody 
was  a  penny  the  worse.  The  plate  and 
the  prayer-book  have  been  recovered, 
Claude  is  in  higher  favour  than  ever  wiUi 
Sir  Sampsop,  and  has  taken  up  hu  abode 
at  the  Betreat  for  the  rest  of  tiie  vacation 
— as  a  protection. 

Lady  Beevor  certainty  murmurs  gently 
at  her  husband  thinking  it  necessary  to 
allow  Andy  Mahony  ik  smiling  a  week  for 
the  rest  of  his  days,  and  cainnot '  tmder- 
stiand  whj  Sir  Sasqwon  and  dlaude  both 
declare  his  evidence  to  have  been  wotth 
doable  the  money. 

Mr  Diver  departed  in  high  satisfiaction 
with  the  liberal  way  in  which  his  services 
were  rewarded.  He  has  nUked  his  pto- 
f  essional  vrmrd  to  Lady  Beevor  that  he'  can 
keep  his  eye  en  the  real  buiiglars,  and  that 
lie  can  antwer  for  it  that  there  is  not  the 
i-emotest  chance  of  the  attadk  on  the  house 
ever  being  repeated. 

"  Unlesb  the  lady  comes  here  a|gain  to 
make  it  worth  while.  '  I  think,  for  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  iba'am,  I'd  take  good  care 
to  shut  the  doers  of  the  Retreat  for  the 
^ture  against  the  famous  Mrs.  Shaw- 
SyWeater  and  the  Sylrester  SappMres." 


TWO  LOVE  STORIES. 
By  Maria  L.  Jenkin.     « 


OHAPTEB  L 

Forty  vears  ago,  the  street  had  a  mar 
vellously*  different  character  to  that  wiucli 
it  bears  to-d^y*  Then  it  was  ^faihiouble; 
-now  it  is 'Only  near  to  the  faaonUttf 
fashion — Sj  very- different  thing.  . 

Porty  years  *  ago,  Miss  Ijehene  wu 
young — ^very-  young-'^  girl  fiving  at  lioi&e 
in  her  fath^s^  house,  m  father  a  wed% 
man.  Kow  all  that  old  pleasant  li&  wis 
past  The  lame  housedn  Heief  ord  Sli«^ 
had  to  be  isola  on  her  fathei's  deatb,  but 
the  smaller  o^e — Number  EievtrnfOj^^tA 
— she  was  to  take  as  part  of  Jm  mked- 
tanc&  The  country- house — indeed,  all 
the  place  at  Baynham — ^went  to  Gsoige, 
the  eldest  son ;  and  to  every  other  one  of 
the  six  children  was^a hoase  bequBaAi«i. 

Acres  ot  market^gardena  spread  oat 
beyond  Hereford  Street  forty  yean  i^ 
Sfow,  bricks  and  mortar  liave  stamfed^wt 
every  vestige  ol  cabbam  or-  early  peas,  &' 
canes  pif  the  sweet-smdiing-  nMpbeny. 
..  Porty  years  %go  thsie  wsb^  st<Hry  bflio: 
tol4  and  being  acted  oat^  in  J^  csmy 
Hammersmith  'lanes  w^uch  we  name  ic 
'vaguely-^--the'  story  ended  v«guely,  Tm 
lovers,  at'  leasts  were  not  'married.  Ot^ 
was  then,  and  rexoained  to  be  what  ^ 
find  her  stiU—Miss  Treheme. 
•  The  lover  went^  we  do  not  yet  aj 
whera  The  girl  Uved  on,  abd  Uvei  i 
very  happy  life — ^a  life  devoted  in  its  ht^ 
years  to  the  three  children  of  »  spenitkit 
brother.  She  adopted  those  three  gir^ 
Two  of  them  were  ,maraiedj  one  hfi 
with  her. 

For  the  last  year,  in  f aat^  ahe  had  be@ 
in  a  whirl  of  courtships  and  maniago^f^ 
besides  those  of  the  two  nieces,  there  luil 
also  been  the  marriage:  of  a  yoimg  faxaf»! 
cousin. 

Aurora's  father  had  died'in'Franee;  k 
the  habit  of  'hfdr  life  tiie  sirl  had  btf 
French ;  she  had  eome-  to  Miss  Trahos 
and  there  must  have  come  with  bei  a&^ 
same  time  a  reawakening  of  some  old  iilH 
perhaps  of  some  dd  roipance. .  We  k^' 
not  Anyway,  die  hi^  'become  anos^ 
child  to  the  old  ladj.  She  had  maiir] 
well,  and  things^  were  weUL"> 

'*  Things  weie  well "  — ^  these  w^^ 
sumniiarise  Miss  Treh«me*a  view  ol  ^1 
A  happy  woman — surafy  the  most  gesii\ 
most  irentle.  most  sweeUv  hrwht  old  h^l 
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one  can  imagine.  She  was  nearly  sfctty. 
Her  hair  was  white,  and  Bh6>wdre  it  in  a 
fashion  past  the  date  of  her  youth,  brushed 
haok,  and  higH«  Her  cap  ^  was  Just  some 
old  lace  laid  mm  her  white  hail',  tod  tied 
beneath  her  chin.  Her  dress  was  dways 
black,  tor  4he  knew  the  artistic  beauty  of 
black  when  worn  by  beautiful  did  age. 
She  was  i^  all  things  midst' woinanly,  even 
to  the  &idulgence  'of  .the  pleasant  little 
vanities  of  womanhood. 

It  was  a  May  evening,  ^rom  the  bow-' 
window  of  her  old  hotts^oUe  could  see 'the 
red  flush  of  suntf&t  rising  above -houses ; 
then  in  a  break  where  a  new  strlset  led  out 

•  •  • 

westwards,  there  was  more  than  the  flush 
to  be  seen-^just  a  grand  crimson  blaze 
lyiDg^  lipon  the  lap  of  the  ladt^ofthe 
meadom.  The  soft  rosy  light  feU  across 
Miss  Treheme;  she  was  sitting  by  the 
open  window  tying  together  a  b^ch  of 
dark  red  roses  and  leaves.  M6re  roses 
and  leaves  were  in  a  basket  before  her, 
more  loses  of  the  same  sort  hung  round 
her  ieep  ba^  window.  She  hiul  been 
gathering  those  in  her  handB*>-*what  for  9 

There  were  signs  about  the  old  room 
that  Miss  Treheme  did  not  live  alori^ 
There  Iras  old  furnituiie— <)lder  than  its 
owner  by  far,  but  there  was  a  lovely  Utile 
modem  piano  in  black  and  gold,  and  by 
it  wad  the  cosiest  of  padded  basket-chairs, 
besides  a  good  deal  of  bric-^-brac  in  tbemost 
modem  fashion.  '  Over  the  back  of  the 
chair  was  a  creamy  shawl  of  Ohina  silk 
and  embroidery. 

Misi  Treheme  had  justi  brought  it  !nto 
the  room,  and  had  thrown  it  down.,  Siie 
did  not  look  at  att  thie  sort  of  person  who 
would  need  even  such  a  wrap  as  that  ex* 
qnisite  shawl  on  such  a  sunny,  warm  May 
night  ^o ;  one  rather  linked  the  idea  of 
the  shawl  with  the  red  roses,  widi  a  young 
girl,  with  youth,  and  with  pleasure. 

The  door  was  a  little  ajar.  From  up 
and  away — the  old  house  ran  low  and 
loDg-7-there  came  the  sound  of  a  bit  of 
80ng,  then  the  same  tune  whistled  softly, 
then  again  as  the  creator  of  thd  sounds 
ran  down  the  staircase,  the  whistling 
changed  back  to  singiDg. 

''I'm  late,*'  cried  a  giil,  hurrying  in, 
<*  and  Morris  is  latter." 
•  <*Jannie  dear!"  Miss  Treheme  ex- 
claimed, '*  the  clocks  are  all  too  fastji  Tm 
sare.  Morris  is  as  correct  as  the  time  at 
Greenwich !  '^ 

<'  Oenendly,  aunt  dear ;  bat  this  is  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.  Thanks, 
over  and  (>ver — what  a  lovely  posy !  Shall 


I  be  too  barbaric  though — ^red  roses  and 
yellow  ribbons  1 " 

Janet  Trehemo  rattled  on  gaily,  and 
going  up'to  a  glass  with  her  bunch  of  red 
roses,  had  certainly  no  air  of  rebelling 
against  the  supposed  ''barbarism."  She 
was  a  fair  jgirl — ^fur  as  her  aunt  had  been 
— she  wore  an  Indian  mMin  gown,  all  soft 
gathenft  and  f oMs,  and  round  her  wtdst 
was  tied  a  broad,  soft  sash  of  straw-coloured 
Indiaik^  riUt ;.  this  was  the  yellaw  she  had 
jestingly  cidled ''barbaric.''  ' 

"  No ;  it  suits  just  exactly."  She  went 
on  laying  the  mass  of  deep-hoed'  blookns  ^n 
her  left  shdulder ;  **  Tm  gradually  acknow- 
ledging Ae  fact,  aunt  dear^  that  I  want 
colour.-  Yes — ^I  want  colbur.  I'm  more 
satisfied  with  myself  now.  Shall  I  take 
to  appearing  in  garments  of  putple  and 
crimson,  and — ;-  Ah  1  I  might  get  up 
as  a  .Wood-nymph  in  *ruMet-woWn  —  an 
autumn  wood-nymph,  I  mean  \  ^ 

'*  I'll  tell  you  wh^n^  the  autumn  comes. 
Npw  I  like  the  spring  wood-nyniph — it^s 
a  pity  to  my  mind  that  aB  the  daffodils  are 
over."  

The  door-bdll  was  heard  ringing. 
,  'V  Morris  at  last !    And  I  am  really  to 
have  the  oihawl — ike  shawli    Take  care  of 
my  roses!" 

.  Miss  Treheme  was  rolnng  the  girl  with 
the  utmost  care.  ' 

The  door  was  opened,  but  no  servant  said : 

"  Morris  with  the  fly,  miss.*' 

No ;  it  was  a  very  different  appearance  of 
things  which  r  greeted  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Treheme  and  Janet  The  servant  was  visible 
certainly  J  but  she  held  iti  her  hand  a 
basket  filled  with  roses-^^11  pale  looses,  tea 
and  blush  roses  of  fairest,  fattitest  hues. 

"^or  Miss  iJanet,''  the  inaid  said. 

"  For  me  I  How  lovely !  And  who  sent 
them  %  It  is  Aurora,  I  know  1  She  asked 
me  what  I  was  going  to  wear." 

"I  don't  thmk  that,  dear.  She  was 
talking  about  your  dress  to  me— there,  it 
is  fihe  who  has  made  ydu  imagine  you 
want  colour  t^she  said  I  tiiust  be  sure  you 
had  red  roses.    We  inspected  those  in  the 

f;arden,  or  I  should  have  got  you  some 
rom  Speara's." 

"I  should  have  bdeii  very  Sttigry  if  you 
had  done  that!"  Janet  cried,  with  her 
colour  one  degree  heightened.,  "Fancv 
sending  to  'Spears,  and  paying  Spears  s 
prices !  '  •  .    •      ^ 

"  Please,  miss,"  the  maid  was  lingering, 
"  the  boy  who  brought  these  had  '  Spears ' 
on  his  box,  miss !  The  basket  was  put 
very  careful  in  the  box." 
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"All  right  Do  see  if  Morris  is 
coxniDg."  Then  she  turned  to  her  aunt : 
"  Who  are  they  from,  annt  1 " 

"Hoir  can  I  tell,  dear!  Do  I  know 
all  your  admirers  T'  the  old  lady  said 
softly,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  grey 
eye& 

"  Yes — every  one  of  them  ! " 

The  merry  look  was  still  in  Miss 
Treheme's  eyes  as  she  continued  to  look, 
without  any  purpose  assuredly,  into  Janet's 
pnzzled  face. 

Now  the  girl  was  as  clear  as  the  day, 
and  to  make  the  shadow  of  a  reservation 
was,  for  her,  a  thing  impossible.  She  had 
spoken  truth,  but  that  quiet  laughing  gaze 
of  her  aunt's  made  her  remember  some- 
thing.   She  coloured  rosy  red. 

**  1  shall  not  wear  a  stranger's  flowers  1 " 
she  cried. 

"  A  stranger,  Jannie  1  How  so,  if  we 
both  know  him  f  " 

"This — IB — a   stranger "    the    girl 

spoke  hesitatingly. 

But  only  one  idea  was  in  Miss  Tre- 
heme's  mind:  it  was  another  of  Janet's 
boy-lovers — only  a  boy-lover.  Why  should 
boys  be  hurt  9 

"  I  think  I  would  wear  them,"  said  she 
— "  some  of  them." 

It  was  kindly  thought  for  the  "  boy  " 
which  caused  the  words. 

"  They  do  look  nice  1 "  was  Janet's  cry. 

So  she  wore  the  stranger's  roses. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Janet  was  standing — it  was  nearly  time 
for  her  to  leave — standing  with  a  gentle- 
man, no  boy-lover. 

Bernard  Hill  had  just  thanked  her  for 
wearing  his  roses.  Something  in  his 
manner  made  a  sudden  change  come  over 
her.  Instead  of  the  sweet  spring  nymph  he 
had  compared  her  to,  he  saw  a  dignified, 
self  possessed  maiden. 

One  meeting  with  her  had  settled  his 
fata  Janet  was,  would  ever  be,  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  for  Bernard  HilL  But 
could  he  marry )  He  was  one  of  a  large 
family,  he  was  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  only  a  Lieutenant  in  Her 
Majesty's  service.  Nevertheless,  he  must 
speak. 

Janet's  words  stopped  him. 

**  I  must  go— I  never  keep  aunt  wait- 
ing." 

"  You  have  a  tyrannical  aunt  1 " 

"Not  quite." 

Little  more  was  said  after  that,  and  very 


soon,  bein^  near  the  door,  Janet  ngnified 
her  intention  of  slipping  away. 

"It  is  not  one  o'clock" 

"  It  is  less  than  ten  minutes  to  the  hoai," 
was  the  light  but  firm  answer.  "And  I 
see  Maud  Stacey  there,"  and  a  qnuDt 
humility  that  looked  very  much  like  piide 
showed  in  Janet's  manner.  *'  I  was  a  little 
angry  with  yon  just  now,  so  I  beg  yoor 
forsiveness  and  if  yon  grant  it  you  moit 
pack  me  o£f  in  charge  of  Morris." 

"Morris  1" 

"My  coachman — guardian — ^nurae,*  she 
laughed.  Then  she  turned  off  towudsher 
friend  Maud. 

That  young  lady  was  dismisitog  ber 
oompanion,  a  man,  say,  aixiy  yean  of 
aga  A  juvenile  man,  nevertheless ;  aleo— 
here  is  an  involuntary  judgment  of  Jtnet'i 
— a  man  whose  handsome  physique  was 
spoiled  by  an  ignoble  expression. 

"  You  may  take  her  to  the  carriage,  of 
course,  Mr.  HiU,"  Maud  cried,  <'bat  I 
shall  go  with  her  to  find  her  wrap^  Yoa 
can  wait  together— do  not  thinK  I  ahall 
release  you  yet,  Mr. " 

Janet  missed  the  name,  bat  neither  ^e 
nor  anyone  within  a  tolerably  wide  radios 
could  miss  the  rejoinder,  pitched  in  a  higfai 
clear  voice. 

"  Miss  Stacey,"  answered  the  young-oU 
gentleman  with  that  strikingly  dear  enim- 
dation,  "  you  misapply  that  word  'rdeasa' 
Am  I  not  in  thrall  until  you  return  1 " 

"  Janet,"  and  Maud  Stacey's  hand  wai 
slipped  under  her  friend's  arm,  "  did  yoa 
ever  hear  such  idiotic  nonsense  t  '^ 
fossil  is  one  mass  of  vanity ;  he  will  not 
see  when  I  am  laughing  at  hiuL" 

"  Who  is  he  1 " 

"  Oh,  some  offshoot  of  the  Hills— uncle, 
or  cousin,  or  grandfather  for  aught  I  know, 
of  your  friend  Bernard  HilL" 


*<  Who  is  she  t "  the  old  gentleman  was 
asking  of  the  young  one,  and  he  stock  a 
gold  eyeglass  in  his  eye. 

Bemara  Hill  knew  well  enough  who  wtf 
meant ;  but  there  is  a  point  in  a  yonsg 
man's  experience  when  he  resents  some 
particular  '^  she  "  being  spoken  of  in  aadis 
cynical  way  as  that  in  which  the  queatioo 
had  come  to  him. 

"Who  is  whol"  And  he  took  up  a 
rather  lazy,  cardess  manner. 

*'  That  ineffable  ur  of  insouciance  is 
overdone,  my  dear  nephew,"  was  the  sobm* 
what  sarcastic  return.  **  There  is  but  ooe 
'she'  here  to-night,  as  yon  seem  to  be 
aware ;   and  the  little  Stacey  girl  ia  ^ 
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inimitable  foil  for  her.  Have  I  seen  her 
before,  or  is  it  that  her  beauty  makeB  a 
charm  for  the  Academy  1 " 

''I  rapposeyoa  mean  Miss  Treherne," 
Bernard  answered  haughtily.  "Noj  no 
Academy  boasts  any  picture  of  her  1 " 

'*Ah,  the  idea  is  desecration  1  Never 
mind,  Bernard — never  mind.  I  have  been 
young  myself.  One  must  have  a  divinity 
to  worship.  Keep  the  adoration  within 
bounds,  thougL" 

^'I  do  not  understand."  Again  the 
words  were  intensely  haughty. 

The  elder  man  was,  however,  impatient 
of  thi&     He  waved  hiiB  hand. 

<*  Treheme )  One  of  the  Baynham  Tre- 
hemes  1    Scarcely." 

The  young  man  cared  not  to  answer. 
He  saw  Janet^  and  tiiat  was  all  he  asked 
for  the  moment 

He  led  her  past  guests  and  servants,  and 
then  he  began  to  speak. 

"  It  was  good  of  yon  to  wear  my  roses." 

''The  goodness  is  not  mine  1 " 

"  Whose,  then  % " 

''Aunt's.  I  was  dressed  when  they 
came.  Aunt  put  them  by  the  side  of  the 
red  ones." 

"Ah!" 

Bernard  was  damped. 

"  She's  the  tyrannical  aunt,  mind.  But 
she  would  not  nave  liked  any  of  the  boys 
to  be  disappointed ;  she  cannot  bear  any- 
one to  be  hurt." 

"Theboysl" 

"  My  friends,  I  mean.  Aunt's  and  my 
frienda" 

Janet  was  very  cooL 

"  If  I  were  but  one  of  them  ! " 

"  WeD,  I  sappose  you  easily  might  be. 
Aunt  likes  to  see  all  my  friends." 

Then  the  carriage-door  had  to  be  shut 

CHAPTER  m. 

Before  a  week  had  run  out  Mr.  Hill 
had  twice  called  on  Miss  Treheme.  On 
his  first  visit  she  had  sighed  at  sight  of 
him.  He  was  no  boy.  She  was  thuiking 
that  Janet's  sweet  playtime  of  girlhood  was 
well-nigh  over. 

The  two  had  talked  generalities — family 
generalities,  and  young  HiU  told  all  he  had 
to  telL  Miss  Treheme,  when  he  had  gone, 
found  he  had  left  her  with  an  idea  that  his 
father  was  much — everything,  in  fact — 
while  of  his  mother  she  only  remembered 
that  she  was  an  invalid. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Bernard  Hill  became 


boys  "  had  ever  been.     He  showed  himself 
a  true,  noble-souled  man. 

He  was  on  leave,  and  yet  a  war  was 
afoot  As  he  sot  no  orders  for  active 
service  he  womd  volunteer.  He  was 
saying  so  much  to  Miss  Treheme.  Apropos 
of  some  junior  he  had  ended  hotiv: 

"Hell  get  his  step,  as  sure  as  rate." 

"But  if  he  had  been  the  one  to  be  shot  1 " 
the  old  lady  shuddered. 

"That would  have  been  a  stroke  of  luck 
for  the  next  sub." 

"You  men  are  foolhardy." 

"  Miss  Treheme, '  Faint  heart  ne'er  won 
fair  lady,'  and — and  I  want  my  'faire 
ladye.'  No  more  kicking  of  my  heels  in 
idleness.  I  know  I  have  your  permission. 
I  am  going  to  sit  here  for  half  an  hour  and 
worry  you,  and  then  I  shall  walk  away 
and  meet  Janet     There,  IVe  done  it" 

Old  Miss  Treheme's  eyes  had  a  misty 
light  in  them,  and  her  smiling  lips  trembled 
a  bit,  nevertheless  they  snuled.  How 
odd  it  was  to  see  the  colour  rise  in  the 
young  fellow's  face  as  he  made  the  slip 
and  called  Janet,  "  Janet" 

"  She  is  my  Janet,  Miss  Treheme,"  he 
cried ;  "  she  must  be  my  Janet,  and  wait- 
ing will  not  give  her  to  me.  I  must  fight 
for  her.  I  am  going  to  speak  to  her  Uds 
aftemoon." 

"  Dear,  dear  1 "  and  the  old  lady  strock 
her  dimpled  hands  together.  "  Might  it 
not  be  better  to  wait  until  you  come  back  t " 

"I  cannot  fight  unless  I  fight  for  her." 

Miss  Treheme's  heart  glowed  with  pride 
in  him.    One  more  attempt^  however. 

"But  unless  she  has  the  right  love, 
would  it  not  be  better  1 "  she  ventured, 
knowing  the  shallowness  of  her  words. 

"You  do  not  think  that,  Miss  Treheme  t 
You  do  not  think  that  9  " 

"  No,  no ;  I  do  not^"  and  she  took  one 
of  his  hands  in  hers.  "She  tries  to  hide 
it,  but  Jannie  has  the  trae  love  in  her. 
Yes,  you  are  right;  it  will  be  better  for  her 
to  know;"  tiien  she  let  his  hand  drop  from 
her  grasp,  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair. 
"  Now  let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  she 
said. 

They  tried  this,  but,  naturally,  they 
foiled.  Bemard  soon  got  upon  the  subject 
of  his  next  action — his  volunteering.  He 
might — he  only  hoped  he  should — get 
orders  at  once ;  he  was  ready. 

"You  must  go  home." 

He  shmgged  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  for  an  hour  or  two.  My  father 
will  understand.     How  can  I  be  out  there 
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might  gelt  orders  at  night  to  be  at  Ports- 
moath  the  next  morning  I  And  my  mother, 
I  do  not  tUnk  she  ever  said  a  regdar 
good*bye  when  Bob  went  off  to  Qaeens- 
land." 

What  conld  Miss  Treheme  say!  A 
slranffe  mother  this  I 

"  Ybur  mother  is  an  invalid  I"  she  adced. 

**  Yes,  rather  ^o.  But,  Miss  Treherne, 
we  are  odd  folks  —  oddly  eonstitotedy  I 
think-  Five  of  as  are  like  my  father/  and, 
I  fancy,  more  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
mother  and  Oecrge  are  quite  different 
TheT  say  we  have  an  ezaberanee  of 
brciherly  kindness,  so  they  are  obligfid  to 
take  the  affections  eooUy.  .  Mother  and  an 
nnde  of  mine  are  alike,  too.  I  have  a  sorti 
of  an  idea  that  in  their  own  generation  they 
were  just  as  dissimilar  amongst  their  other 
brothers  and  sisters  as  G^r^  is  to  ns.?  ' 

*' That  is  the  nncle  Jannie  saw  once  at 
the  Staceys'  1  She  took  a  dislike  to  him — 
softly  be  that  spoken." 

<'  Yea,  I  know  she  did ;  and  yet  Uncle 
Bernard  is  a  man  generally  popular." 

Miss  Treheme  s  sofUv-folded  hands 
mored  quickly,  nnclaspea,  then  clapped 
together  again  so  firmly,  that  the  tips  of 
the  roimdea  knuckles  became  quite  white. 

Why  should  this  change  come  to  her) 
Had  she  some  physical  pain,  or  could  the 
yotmg  manli  words  have  touched  a  paui- 
f ol  memoQr  9 

Tea*;  we  have- hinted  at  alove-storyiatlie 
dim  past.  The  hero  of  that  had  been'  bo 
Bernard,  bat  entanglements  bad  grown 
from  the  presence  of  a  man  who  was  cidled 
Bernard. 

We  hope  such  a  repetition  of  that  name 
will  not  make  our  readers  turn  away.  Can 
we  help  it  if  two  generations  shall  eaoh 
have  held  a  man  of  me  same  name  I  One 
Btooke  of  enlightenment — mind  you,  Miss 
Treheme  did  not  know  this — these  Ber- 
nards were  ancle  and  nephew:  one  Bernard 
Hill,  and  the  dd  one,  Bernard  Wilson. 

We.  can  only  again  notice  Miss  Treheme's 
agitation*  S(9ne  few  seoonds  papsed  hetote 
she  could  speak  naturally  and  lightly  >h6r 
young  (Companion's  thoughts  were  happQy 
engrossed  by  his  own  affairs. 

**  You  have  an  uncle  Barnard)"  was  h^ 
seemingly  pointlesa  remark. 

"  Yes,  my  mother's  brother,  Bernard 
Wilson."  Here  young  Hill,  having  risen 
and  taken  up  his  hat,  was  half  through  the 
doorway.  " I  shall  not  say  goodbye,"  bo 
said.  «I— we  shall  be  back  soon."  He 
ranoE 

He  had  not  seen  that  Miss  Treherae's 


head  was  bowed.  So  it  remained  bowed 
long  after  he  had  gone.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  in  agony ;  something  had  vivified 
an  agony  that  forty  years  ago  had  well- 
nigh  Killed  her.  And  the  wearing  of  those 
forty  years  had  never  worn  oat  some 
power  m  Msxy  Treherne's  heart: 

A  thrush's  song  broke  the  stilhsess  • 
a  thrash  had  been  singing  forty  years 
ago,  when  a  scene  of  a   little  -  lovers' 
quarrel  had  been  magnified  by  some  third 
'person-«-some  wily,  soft-wgrded  person. 

Mary  Treheme  had  cat  hemdf  away 
from  many  things,  but  sEe  could  never 
forget  the  burst  of  the  throsh's  song. 
War  her  Janet's  Bernard  HiU  the  a^faew 
of  the  man  who  had  spoilt  hisr  young 
life)  >       .  . 

Even  so. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Janet*s  love-story  travelled-  happ3y  on 
its  course.  Undo  (Seorge,  the  owomt  oI 
Baynhsm,  would  have  &maid  go  down 
there,  but  at  last  Bernard  got  his  wiali — ^he 
was  ordered  off  to  I^gypt 

Many  welcoming  letters  came  to  Janei 
from  the  Hilb,  one  from  Bernard  WilscuL 

That  letter  hurt  Miss  Treheme^' '  Janet 
herself  called  it  a  "false  letter."  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  old  atorjr ; '  it  was 
simply  her  own  innate  truth  in-  xeTolt 
against  the  evil  wpirit  of  the  man* 

At  the  end  Bernard's  depaeton  was 
hurried.  And  after  that,  caoi  yon  not  well 
imagine  how  Janet  read  the-  papera,  and 
how  the  war  news  became  the  oneiBori of 
news  for  her  9 

After  a  time  the  two  went  to  May  in 
Suffolk,  and  from  there  they  tmTelted 
north  to  Scotland,  and  for  their  fiMt  visit* 
to  the  cousin  Auiof a  fOid  her  hasbniMi  at 
Fairloch  Castle. 

,    The  place  was  full  of  gay  people  for  the 
shooting. 

SqpeMition  has  her  home  in  tWiieitii. 
And  was  it  a  good  or*  a  bad  omtta  Amt 
Janet^  that  she  had  no  sooner  looked  ronmii 
her  bedroom  after  her  arrive^  than  Anions 
brought  her  in  a  letter  which  hnd  bees» 
forwarded  to  her] 

The  letter  was  only  a  scrsif,  written  oti 
a  torn  bit  of  paper  : 

'<  We  are  in  for  >a  battle^  <tha  higgmt 
thing  yet- 


Janet's.face  flushed*'    Slttd  had 
newspapers  fpr  a>day  or  two  at  oii^  rlji 
she  did  not  know  that  it  had  bsen  _ 

the  purposefal  planning  of  her  fii^iHAs 
that. she  did  not  know  ithe.dtflaSs  of    & 
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battle  vrhieh  now  BemardV  letter  toU  her 
muet  be  fought 

<*  He  must  have  been  irroc^"  was  her 
cry. 
"Howl    Whatl" 
<<  He  saye^  they  ^speet  a  battle." 
Aurora  looked  at  Miss  Treheme,  «nd 
Mies  Treheme  looted  at  Aurora.     Both 
face9  had  one  expression  of  anxiety  upon 
them. 

*^  You  knew  this,  and  ^ou  have  kept  me 

in  ignorance  V' 'ftii^t  oned.    -^"And   the 

telegrams  tnnat  have  been  here  ages  ago ! " 

*^Yon  kne^,  dear,   there  had  been-  a 

victory  1 "  her  aunt  began. 

*'I  knew  there  had  been  a  successful 
skirmish — ^I  heard  that  But  I  heard  of 
no  great  battla    There  has  been  one  V^  - 

She  was  only  dealing  with  two  tend^> 
hearted  women ;  their  bees  cpoke  though 
their  tongues  kept  silence. 
'' There  has— and  Bernard  ? '^ 
"It  was  a  great  victory." 
"And  I  not  to  be  tokl  of  itl     Then 

Bernard  is **    She  could  not  say  the 

word. 

"Shei  ahonld  know,"  Auiora  declared. 
"  I  should  have  told  her  at  once.  He  is 
wounded,  Janet  dear- 


"  And  I  not  to  know  1" 

"Slightly.  That  is  what  the  papers 
say."  Aurora  was  still  the  speaker.  "  There 
will  be  news  again  to-monow,  surely — only 
'  slightly^'  dear.  .  Do  not  think  worse  than 
that ;"  she  slipped  her  hand  witiiin  Janet's 
amii    ' 

And  Janet  just  let  her  do  with  her  as 
she  liked.  She  took  her  caress,  making 
no  rebellion.  Then  some  unspoken  de- 
cision braced  her,  and  she  kissed  Aurora, 
gave  her  aJittle  push  away  from  her,  and 
began  quietly  to  take  off  h&r  travelling 
things,  Miss  Treheme,  poor  soid  1  looking 
on  in  loving  helplessnesa 

''You  will  show  me  the  paper--r-yes, 
anntj  I  know  yon  have  it  stowed  away 
somewhere  out  of  my  way — give  it  me, 
there's  a  dear  i" 

The  old  lady  disappeared.  She  cer^ 
tainly  had  kept  the  paper ;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  was  full  of  fear,  and  i^he  could 
not  look  as  brave  as  Janet  did.  -  Ah  me  1 
she  had1[)een  brave  enough  in  her  yodth — 
now  she  coidd  not  keep  her  eyes  dry,  or 
her  voice  firm,  as  she  did  once. 

"  There  will  be  more  news  to-morrow, 
Aarora  ?    Yon  say  that  1 ". 

*'  There  must,  be^surely.  Do  we  not 
look  every  day,  Janet — for  your  sake  \" 
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stmagewho  was  mostly  dignified;  here,  with 
her  sad-faced  Janet,  she  was  only  sweet 
and^  tender.  It  was  aneir  thing  for  Janet 
to  be  sad-faced.  .      -^ 

Then  the  morrow'a  papers  brought  good 
news. 

.  "  All  the  woimded  are  doing  well.  No 
more  casualties,"  said  the  tele^am. 

Surely,  if  the  fir$t  news  bore>  the  shadow* 
of  a  bad  omen,  here  was  the  sunshine  lifting 
the  shadow^  i     . 

Janet  Treheme's  bright  spirit  bore  her 
bravely  on.  •  It  was  not  in  her  to  cmeet 
troubles-  half-way.  The  house  was  a 
chaining  one ;  thejre  were  nice  folkn 
stayipg  in  it :  more  than  one  Janet  knew 
of  old,  and  .Iiord  Welford  had  .'done  his 
utmost  •to  ^ase  her  one  troublei.  He  had 
written  to  a  War  Office  ftiend,  so  thjUt  ff 
any  chance  of  j^ditional  news  could  be 
forthcoming  Janet  should  have  it  There 
was  no  more  news,  and  the  girl  rested  her 
sonl  on  that  last  telegmm— "All  the 
wounded  doing  weU."     .  * 

Some  visitors  left>  and  some  more  came 
down* 

Two  pomts  now  have  to  be  seized  here 
because  they  touched  Janet  The  first  is 
this :  a  young  Scotch  laird  had  most  un- 
mistakably lost  his  h^rt  to  her;  he  was ^ 
told  she  was  "  engaged,"  but  he-would  not 
see  hia  folly.  So  much  for  pdnt  number 
onei  The  second-  was  this :  amonflnt  the 
new  comers  was  Bernard  Wilson.  ^Hewas 
a  bachelor  friend  of  Lord  Welford's,  and 
it  was  not  the  first  visit  he  had  paid  to 
Fairloch  Gastla 

We  must  pass  over  any  details  of  the 
meeting  ^between  him  and  Miss  Treherne. 
When  a  woman,  such  as  Misa  Treheme 
wa,s,  knows  that  a  meeting  of  this  sort  is 
impending,  she  can  prepare  hersel£  She 
can  be  always  ready,  so  to. speak,  in  the 
continual  daily  after-encounters.  Nay; 
what  woman  of  any  right  pridelwears  her 
heart  upon  her  sleeyoi  or,  amongst  such  a 
gay  party  as  Fairloch  Castie  hdd,  would 
ezhiUt  hy  her  manner  any  desire  to  shun 
any  one  of  her  fellow-guestaf 

And  what  liad  happened  was  all  forty 
years  ago,^  and  forty  yean  ia.  a  biig 
while.  %ot,  /to,  explain  what  iXttnea.  after, . 
we  mnst  allow  ourselves  one  ^word.  ^dn- 
ceming  the  efiect  of  this  meeting  upon 
the  two.  Misa  Trehen^e  had  lived 
happily  through  the  forty  years.  She  did 
not  forget,  never  woald  forget— iiay,  her 
nieces  little  thought  how  the  bright  old 
lady  was  capable  of  going  to  her  grave 
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still,  with  fdl  this  being  true,  the  very 
custom  of  her  life  helped  her  to  bear  this 
untoward  meeting  calmly.  More  than  that^ 
it  never  at  all  upset  her  quiet  thoughts  or 
the  restfnlness  of  her  memories. 

Bernard  Wilson  was  a  different  character. 
He  was  not  a  noble  character — so  ignoble, 
in  fact,  that  we  do  not  care  to  andyse  him. 
He  knew  that  in  the  past  he  had  done 
wrong  to  Miss  Treheme,  perhaps  from  a 
mean  jealousy,  perhaps  from  some  other 
reason  as  piUful;  and  now,  meeting  her 
again,  he  took  a  violent  and  bitter  luttred 
against  her.  A  cowardly  soul  would  hate 
the  creature  it  had  injured.  However,  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  spoke 
b'ghtly  to  her ;  ha  eventoudied,with  an  ease 
which  was  all  his  own,  the  old  acquaintance- 
ship; after  that  he  was  the  most  airy, 
most  ny,  most  pleasantly  genial  of  all  the 
masculine  guests. 

And  the  days  ran  on. 

Thev  called  the  place  a  shooting-box, 
but  a  shooting-boz  in  the  Invwness  country 
may  be  a  eood-sized  mansion.  Heather- 
covered  hula  rose  about  it;  the  Spey 
sparkled  through  the  grounds,  and  then, 
in^  one  of  its  many  windings,  was  found 
miles  away,  a  full  stream,  with  a  glen 
rising  wild  and  gorgeous  in  the  autumn 
bravery  above  it 

Thera  was  to  be  an  excursion  to  this 
glen — an  excursion  for  the  young  people. 
Naturalljr,  the  elder  ones  would  not  go 
whero  chmbing  must  make  half  the  fun. 

The  young  folks  started,  two  of  the 
elders  found  themselves  together.  Bernard 
Wilson  had  made  a  "cmmce"  of  being 
with  Miss  Treheme. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  carelessly, 
"  how  cholera  is  raging  1  You  must  know 
it ;  I  cannot  force  tne  knowledge  on  your 
niece." 

Miss  Trdieme  trembled. 

'^  It  is  not  at  X "  naming  the  place 

whero  Bernard  was. 

Mr.  Wilson  stroked  his  white  moustache. 

"  It  has  reached  thero,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  mean— Bernard  t " 

"I  mean  nothing  definite.  I  have  no 
letters ;  there  aro  only  the  papera" 

By-aad-by  the  postman  came. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Glen  Malloch  was  reached.  Autumn 
miste  had  been  rife,  but  they  had,  for  the 
morning,  cleared  off,  and  sunshine,  with  a 
btisk  wind,  made   all  things   diarmin^. 


A  heather -covered  moor  to  the  touth 
glowed  ruddy;  the  troes  won  a  nuUion 
brilliancies  of  colour;  the  rowan-trees 
were  sporting,  some  of  them,  a  aeaikt 
patch  of  young  berries.  What  oouU  be 
asked  for  more  lovely  than  Nature  had 
given  1 

One's  spirits  answered  blithdy  to  the 
^y  day.  Janet  was  as  gay  as  the  lesl 
Why  not,  when  news  was  good  t 

She,  Nell  Oavill,  and  the  laiid  mm 
together.  Poor  Nell  GUivill!  Jassfi 
charms  wero  robbing  her  of  her  admirer. 
But  Nell  was  a  brave  girl ;  she  bid  kr 
little  smart 

They — ^the  girls — ^wero  bent  upon  gnng 
out  of  the  usual  course.  They  would  cross  !| 
the  head  of  the  fidl  and  come  down  on  the  \ 
far  sida  What  did  they  think  of  ton  ' 
skirts  in  their  wild  gaiety,  or  of  possible  ! 
slippings  into  pools  t  Aligns  Brown- 
Brown,  of  Kilbochrie,  to  give  him  his  title  |' 
— tried  to  stop  them,  but  it  waa  of  nonn.  I 
He  had  to  obey,  and,  in  his  obediencoi  to ' 
lead  them.  i, 

They  wero  safe  across  the  high  upper  | 
ground.  Clambeting  down  the  roughi  mj 
rough  farther  side,  Janet  waa  always  first 
She  was  a  very  spirit  of  gaiety  that  morn- 
ing. Her  light  foot  danced  &om  crag  to 
craff ,  her  trim,  slim  figuro  never  was  mbh 
to  hesitate,  as  she  summed  through  the 
tangle  of  greenery.  She  never  yet  had 
made  a  f am  step. 

But  the  laird  was  above  her,  and  he  ui 
what  she  did  not  see — a  crag  ri^ht  ahead 
of  her  that  was  resting  on  nothing,  so  to 
speak. 

Thero  the  girl  went^  akimming  lightlf 
and  froely  through  the  underwood.  Bsr 
foot  would  be  on  that  tottering  crag  the 
next  moment ! 

Nell  gave  a  shrill  scream — she  saw  it  ail 
— she  saw  Janet  spring  from  the  under- 
wood ;  she  saw  the  laird  fly  after  her- 
what  next  9 

Another  cry  broke  firom  her,  this  tisA 
it  was  a  smoUiered  cry,  and  for  a  secood 
or  two  she  stood  up  there,  like  a  fig^ 
suddenly  tamed  to  stone.  There  was  od 
wild  fun  then  in  her  eyea.  No ;  hsr  i^ 
took  a  change,  a  change  salmoet  like  that 
from  life  to  death,  iuid  whv  1  Beeasst 
she  found  in  that  moment  that  she  hd 
been,  as  one  might  say,  playing  wh^ 
edged  tools,  in  what  she  had  fancied  ftf 
playing  at  love;  she  saw  Angus  Bron's 
face,  she  saw  upon  it  some  new  sort  c: 
frenzy  I 

Love  for  Janet  ? — ^?ra8  it  that  1 
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Yes;  girlB  do  not  reason  at  sacb  times ; 
yo8,  it  was  that !  Then  iavolontarily  she 
had  uttered  that  smothered  cry. 

Janet's  foot  had  touched  the  tottering 
stone,  barely  touched  it,  and  with  a  light 
spring  she  had  landed  beyond  it  on  a  bank 
of  moss.  The  stone  had  crashed,  and  leapt^ 
and  splashed  down  into  the  chasm  of  rush- 
ing water.  The  hurd  stood  white,  silent, 
helpless  for  the  one  second. 

Then  Janet,  too,  read  the  story  of  his 
face— read  it  with  dismay. 

Oh,  this  foolish  game  of  playing  at  love ! 
Had  she  not  her  real  love,  and  what  had  she 
done  that  she  could  have  let  this  man  think 
of  her  in  that  way  t 

This  again  was  all  over  in  the  second. 
After  that  she  was  the  first  to  seize  the 
need  of  the  time;  she  grasped  the  whole 
business— she  called  out  for  Nell  to  hurrr, 
and  she  took  up  her  own  manner  of  wild 
gaiety.  Perhaps,  the  gaiety  might  be  just 
a  little  forced,  had  anyone  been  by  who 
could  think  of  criticising  either  it  or  Janet 
Her  companions  were  in  no  humour  for 
criticism. 

«  Nell,  did  you  see  9 "  Janet  cried  as  the 
other  came  down. 
"I  did." 

Nell's  face  was  grave,  but  Janet  only 
supposed  it  was  from  the  terror  she  had 
given  her. 

Nell  could  not  say  more  than  just  that 
sober,  "I  did." 

"  And  that  stone  might  have  been  me — 
or  I  might  have  been  it  1  Ugh  i  how 
the  thing  went  bumping  and  scratching 
down  1 " 

''I  could  not  have  saved  you,"  gasped 
the  laird. 

X  You  1— no  ! "  She  tried  to  look  at  him 
and  to  make  herself  believe  that — that  he 
was  still  Nell's  and  her  play-lover,  but  it 
would  not  do.  "  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
others.  Have  they  seen  us — seen  my 
exploit,  do  you  think  1 " 

Her  voice  strengthened  as  she  ended. 
''  No ;   they  have   evidently  all  gone 
down." 

<'  I  wish  I  had  never  come,  NelL" 
Janet  drew  back,  letting  Brown  stride 
across   bracken,  and  grass,  and  crags  in 
front  of  theno. 

**  It  has  been  an  experience ! " 
And  Nell  then  bc^an  to  walk  on,  and 
she  pnlled  a  bunch  of  rowan-berries  from 
oirer  her  head. 

Of  course  the  story  made  quite  an  ex- 
citement, and  more  than  enough  was  made 


was  never  made  publia    Perhaps  many 
stories  suffer  in  this  way. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  letters  had  come  in. 

Immediately  after  reading  his,  Bernard 
Wilson  had  again  gone  to  Miss  Treheme, 
and  had  told  her  that  his  fears  were  con- 
firmed. His  nephew  was  down  with 
cholera,  and  could  not  live.  He  had 
heard  from  his  commanding-officer. 

"  Break  the  news  to  Janet^"  he  ended. 
"  I  cannot  see  her — in  fact,  I  must  be  off 
to  London  immediately.  Bernard  is  more 
to  me  than  you  imagine— can  I  rest  here, 
so  far  off  1  I  will  telegraph  if  I  find  better 
news.  Now  I  must  see  Welford  and 
make  my  adieux." 

We  must  leave  Miss  Treheme.  We  can 
only  say  that  she  went  to  Aurora^  The 
two  women  together  might  help  each 
other,  but  how  to  help  Janet  I 

Mr.  Wilson  went  on  his  way,  and  his 
traps  were  sent  off  to  the  railway-statioa 
By  a  freak  which  seemed  caused  by  a 
chance  word  of  Sir  William  Oavill's,  Mr. 
Wilson  would  walk  that  short  distance. 

"It  is  but  a  stone's-throwl"  he  cried 
in  his  jaunty  way.  "Enough  of  carriages 
in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  my  good 
friend !  Let  me  get  a  tramp  while  I  can ! " 
And  with  this  he  had  passed  his  hand 
through  Sir  William's  arm. 

Now  tim  Sir  William  Gavill  was  a  very 
different  kind  of  man  to  Bernard  Wilson, 
and  out  of  all  the  diverging  points  of 
character  there  stood  but  one  which 
could  make  a  link  between  the  two  men. 
Here  it  is. 

They  were  well  out  of  the  Fairlocb 
grounds  when  this  exclamation  burst  from 
Wilson : 

"  Young  fool  I " 

"Tou  are  complimentary  to  Miss 
Janet  1 "  was  the  answer.  Sir  William 
could  be  brusque. 

"Bah!" 

"Nell  is  well  enough  for  me" — ^this 
was  the  gentleman's  style  when  he  was 
alone  with  his  fellow -man.  By-and-by, 
in  the  drawing-room,  he  would  hide  it. 
Perhaps  one  excuse  for  Sir  William  was 
that  he  had  been  widowed  ever  since  his 
one  child  was  bom.  His  married  life  had 
not  been  wholly  satisfactory;  his  child  had 
been  brought  up  by  his  sisters  away  from 
him;  he  had  very  uttle  womanly  influence 
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we^thy  and  retired — "but  she's  not 
patch  on  the  little  TVeheme  girL" 

"You  do  not  know  what  yon  are 
talking  of  I  One  4s  dark  and  one  is  fair, 
and  if  the  ^Treheme  owns  a  few  more 
inches,  what  of  thatl  Do  we  mea^tore 
beauty  by  the  yard  t " 

Thfa  very  refined  Bernard  Wilson  conld 
drop  his  refinement       -   * 

*'  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  quarrel  oyer 
the  business — ^that's  a  fact,  Wilson.  If  the 
captain  had  l&ed  my  maid — well  and  good. 
She  has  only  seen  him  once,  so  she  cannot 
gri6V«^;  if  the  old  maids  have  brought  her 
'  up  stricdy;  ^b^y  have  at  least  kept  any  such 
plotting  anlhis  of  ours  out  o£  herimi^- 
natioa  Aye,  and  she'll  get  no-inldtng  of 
itfrom^me,  man/'  •     ^^^wr'^-c  :|09<ijhd« 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  a  plaid  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  oth^ — he  made  noTemark. 

**  Drop  it,  old  fellow,"  came  after  a  silent 
walk  of  some  half-dozen  steps  or  so. 

"Ha!  Drop  what!"  Mr.  Wilson's  face 
bore  literally  no  expression. 

^This  matchmaking  of  yours." 

"Li  it  my  custom  ever  to  drop  what  I 
take  in  hand  f  Tou  have  known  me  a  few 
years,  OavilL" 

"I  have;  and  we  are  going  downhill 
pitotty  fast  jioir,  Tm  thinking.  Was  toy 
bag  yesterday  anything  like  any  one  of  the 
bi^s  I  made  last  year  f  " 

«^Phewl  Whose  isl  Half  the  birds 
arekilledbyihe  rains.  Bat  young  Bernard 
may  be  home. yet  in  time  to  secuw  Nell  if 
the  laird  ^nly  takes  advantage  of  my 
move." 

'* Bernard  home  1    Tour  move!     Is  he 
so  bad  as  to  be  ordered  home  V* 
^  **  My  good  fellow,  have  I  not  been,  hur- 
ried off  Bke  this  in  the  fear  that  I  may  be 
nephewlesB — ^heirless?" 

Wilson's  handsome  old  face  was  a  mask 
of  innocence  and  veracity — sinner  that  he 
was! 

"  I  don*t  understand  yo<i,"  Sir  William 
grtinted.  "  Do  you  owe  Miss  Treheme  a 
grudge  f " 

Wibon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

•*]*ol"  Gavill  stood  stia  "DoeSMBhe 
know!" 

*^Sfae  knows  nothing,  and  Idonotmean 
that  she  shall.  I  to  reward  her  ?  Bah  I 
lei  that  nonsense  pass ;  we  will  atiok  to 
my  present  project,  if  you  please.  Toung 
Bernard  shall  have  my  cash — you  know 
quite  as  much  about  my  banker's  book  as  I 
do— if  he  marries  Miss  Helen  Qatia"  Some 
unusual  excitement  flushed  Mr.  Wilson's 
faeoi  and  he  then  pulled  up  on  theroad- 


Way.  *'  Nothing  Uke  time  present,  ihongL 
I'm  good  for  another  twenty  yeais,*  I  hope. 
Still,  let's  make  a  will  Here  is  paper,  uid 
here  is  a  pencil  Now,  'I,  nernud 
Wilson,  leave  all  my  properW  to  my 
nephew,  Bernard  HilL  Bah !  the  papa 
will  not  hold  out  for  the  oonditioD.'' 

"Take  it  for  granted;  itisonlyanKigli 
di«f  tj"  said  the  other,  humouring  him. 

Men  who  knew  Bernard  WiImd,  knew 
they  never  changed  hts  will  and  plea- 
sure. . 

'  *'  No ;  that's  true.  Nevertheless,  veil 
sign  and  witness  the  document"  Here  he 
made  Im  well-known  dear  sigMtam 
"  Now  your  fist  below."    . 

"GomOj  this  is  tragiol  out  on  a  lonely 
road,  no  man  visible " 

"  Don't  talk." 

Evidently  Mr.  Wilson  could  do  basbese, 
though  he  could  at  timte  be  so  airily  liglti 

OaviU  signed.. 

Then  the  small  pi^ce  of  pa]^,  wUcb 
was  in  truth  just  a  piece  of  Indtan  pi^r, 
and  one  of  poor  Bemard'senvehqpes  tamed 
inside  out,  was  folded  neatly  together. 
Next  Mn  Wilson  took  out  hia.  wiytch,  fiUei 
the  paper  neatly  within  tho  case  of  i^  thw, 
a  little  click,  and  marched  onward  agam 
for  the  train. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

You  must  im^ipe  Janet's  restlessness. 
If  only  she  could  have  gone  away  from 
Fairloch!  She  longed  as  she  had  never 
longed  before  for  the  old  Kensington 
home ;  there  were  the  well-known  streets, 
the  hourly  posts,  the  short  drivo  if  need  weie 
to  the  Horse  Gut^ds — verily,  the  Horse 
Guards  seemed  to  her  the  one  haven  wheie 
her  soul  could  find  rest  I 

But  they  kept  her  at  Fairloch.  One 
reason,  and  one  reason  only,  wbuld  she  see 
out  of  the  many  they  put  before  her.  Mr. 
Wilson  would  telegraph  directly  he  got  to 
town. 

Her  senses  would  not  take  in  the  exaet 
form  of  his  promise — "  he  would  tel^rapB 
if  the  news  wer^  good  nevrs." 

No  telegram  came. 

And  at  last  Janet  was  made  to  see^ 
whose  mouth  spoke  the  worda  we  cannot 
s^y.  When  she  did  hear  that  it  was  bdieved 
that  her  lover  was  dead,  she  wrote  hmeif 
to  Mr.  Wilson.  You  see  she  was  a  giil  of 
dedsion  and  of.  independence^  and  her 
letter  was  posted  before  anyone  knew  th»t 
she  intended  writing  ItL 

In  due  time  die  got  h^  answer.  ItcsnM 
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with  a  black-edged  border  and — really,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  not  atadied  the  art  of  letter- 
writing--it  neither  said  "yea"  nor  "no"  to 
her  qaestionSb  In  a  vane  exaberabce  of 
sorroTrfiil  expresaiona  it  led  h&t  to  believe 
that  her  lover  was  dead. 

A  week  went  by  firom  the  daj  on  which 
Mr.  Wilson  had  left. 

Sir  William  GavQI  had  gone  farther 
north  to  another  friend'a  moor ;  Nell  was 
left  behmd,  and  Nell  was  Janet's  friend. 

As  for  the  laird/he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  a  gentleman  knows  when  to  be  ailent-^ 
knows,  too,  when  defeat  is  iiretrievable, 
and  Angoa  Brown  lifted  hia  he&d'and  bo^e 
his  defeat  bravelv.  The  heart  of  a  Scots- 
man is  loyal  and  true,  bat  ii  can  wisely 
collect  its  f6roes;  and  calihly  prepare  for 
other  battles  tiian  the  pasit  dnes.  Angns 
was  too  good  a  luan  not  tp  have  the  stuff 
in  him  to  win  H  victory  in  the  end ;  such  a 
skirmish  as  this 'would  make  him  a  wiser 
man. 

In  the  midst  of  ii  all  a  strange  thins 
happened  A  letter  came  for  Juknet,  datea 
'*  Alexandria^"  It  was  from  Bernard, '  and 
it  said  4Jiat  his  wodnd  y^'  treublesomd, 
and  ikejf  had  ordered  him  fa6m6^  with  the 
next  invalided  party. 

What  was  the  date  1    He  hod  never  put 
one.     What  had  been  thel  date  of   Mr. 
Wilson's  newnf    Bii  thia"  letter   b^en 
delayed! 
No  amrwer  could  be  giw^  by  anyone. 

Another  day  had*  to  go  by. 

And  when  that  other  day  oame  it  brought 
no  letter  of  satisfaction  for  Janet  Crowds 
of  letters  came  for  every  body  else,  it  seemed, 
but  none  for  her.  How  everyone  read  their 
letters,  and  bow  the  very  secondary  packets 
of  newspapers  were  disregarded  ! 

"Open  some'  of  them» aunt  dear,"  was 
Aurora's  cry.  "  Let  us  hear  what  quarter 
of  the  world  thev  come  from.  I  should 
like  a  French  oqe. 

''  Here  it  is,  tbaa ; "  and  Janet  undid  a 
atriDg. 

"Two from  AustraIil^"  begin  old  Miss 
Treheme. 

She  had  not  her  spectacles  OD,and.she« 
looked  at  no  address.  The  packets  lay 
betweeii  her  j^late  and  Lord  Welford'a; 

"Those  are  Wihon'sy'^ said  that  gentle- 
maD,  tearing  open  Hbe  envelope  of  ius  thin} 
letter. 

''A  wonderftd  fellow,  that  brother  of 
lis,"  said  a  certain  Mr.  Mdyneux. 

Miss  Treheme  had  droppldd  the  packets. 
father  strangely,  too,  she  leaned  back  in 


had  been  so  gay  and  merry  over  the  open- 
ing of  the  newspapers. 

<'  Is  he  the  David  WikK>n  1 "  safd  a  lady. 

"  Yes ;  the  authority  on " 

Lord  Welford  was  talking  and  reading 
his  letter  at  the  same  tima 

"  The  authority  for  ioverything  of  Austra- 
lian politics,  my  friend."  Mr.  Molyneux' 
was  offhand.  "I  am  sure  those  papks 
must  be  public  properly.    I  should  like  to 

know  if  he  comes  on  the question. 

He  is  the  only  man  fit  to  send  over." 

How  all  this  struck  btD  MiM^Trehetn^'s 
brain  I  Did  she  know  where  ishe  was  V  Did 
she  remember  that  forty  yean  ago  she  and 
this  saine  David  Wilson  had'  been  lovers  % 
Did  she  at  all  think  of  him,  or  of  herself  as 
they  both  were  nowj  "when  the  forty^ytiars' 
had  whitened  the  heads  of  each  one  1 

She  only  knew  one  thing—that  she  and ' 
he  had  been  lovers  forty  yeibrs  ago. 

She  went  away  from  the  breakfast- 
table. 

At  last  a  London  newspaper  came  to  be 
opened.  How  events  were  thickening,  abd 
hurrying,  and  crowding !  What  that  news^ 
paper  t<3d  had  beat  be  given  in  the  paper's 
own  words : 

*♦  Fatal  Accident.— During  tb^  heavy 
rain  which  deluged  the.  metropolis  between 
the  hours  of  three  and  four  yesterday  after- 
noon, a  melancholy. oeourronoe  happened. 
One  of  the  few  pedestrians  who  were'  ven- 
turing abng  was  a  gentieman  wha  had 
walked  up  from  the  Horse  >Gkiards  te 
CharuigGrossi'  While  in  the  set  of  erosa^ 
ing  that  Uieroughfare  he  fell  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  sea  of  mud  and  water, 
through  wUck  he  had  to  wade,  covered 
sometidng  which  made  his  footing  inn 
secure,  for  his  bearing  np  to  the  moment 
of  hia  fall  had  been  smgularly  alert  for  a 
man  of  his  jeara  In  his  fall  his  hebd 
struck  a  passmg  waggon,  and  death  must 
have  been  instimtaneous.  He  was  at  once 
conveyed  to  CSiaring  Gross  Hospital^  where, 
we  believe,  .fidends  soon  identified  him* 
He  waii  a  Mr.  Bemaid  Wibon." 

No  need  for  us  to  reproduce  the  excite- 
ment whidi  at  onee  burstaround  thetable. 

Was  this  report  true  ?  ' 

Yes.  '  Lord  Welford  would  n6t  wait  for 
the  slowness  of  letter-writing,  but  tele- 
graphed at.  ones  to  town.  Was  it  likely 
that  he  oould  be  content  with  only  genend 
news  of  this  sort,  when  it  coneemed  a  man 
who  but  a  few  hours  ago,  as  one  might 
say,  had  been  his  gueati         -  « 

It  was  all  quite  true. 
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other,  to  give  the  one  final  touch  to  Beniaid 
Wilson's  life.  Are  we  hanh  in  saying  that 
the  good  he  had  not  sought  for  others  in 
life  came  to  them  by  his  death  t  His  will 
was  just  that  scrap  of  paper  which  he 
wrote,  as  we  have  described,  with  Sir 
William  Gayill  on  the  very  day  he  left 
Fairloch  Castle. 

And  all  his  wealth — ^it  was  of  no  mean 
amount — ^went  to  his  nephew,  Bernard 
HilL 

But  Bernard  was  dead,  or — dying  ? 

He  was  nothing  of  the  sort — he  was  on 
his  way  home,  invalided. 

Janet's  letter  had  been  the  true  one,  and 
the  colouring  which  the  unhappy  plotter, 
his  unde,  had  put  upon  affairs,  had  been 
just  a  colouring  akin  to  the  facts  of  the 
war,  but  facts  outside  of  which  Captain 
Hill  now  stood. 

But  let  the  plotting  pass.  There  would 
be  no  more  of  it 

Henceforth  let  our  story  think  only  of 
the  sunshine  it  holds.  Like  autumn  days 
that  are  bright,  the  glow  about  our  ending 
woidd  like  to  show  itself  in  its  most 
radiant  loveliness  and  splendour. 

Miss  Treheme  and  Janet  travelled  home 
as  quickly  as  might  be  to  the  dear  old 
Kensington  house. 

When  Bernard  came  to  it  there  had 
come  the  grand  flooding  of  what  looks  like 
a  second  summer.  The  air  was  warm,  the 
sun  poured  in  through  the  open  window, 
roses  were  still  hanging  their  pink  heads 
from  the  trellis  at  the  side.  Janet  was 
waiting  for  him. 

Did  they  talk  of  the  gift  of  roses  that 
once  had  come  to  her  I 

Bernard  was  just  enough  of  an  invalid 
by  that  time  to  be  comfortably  looked  after 
by  Miss  Treheme— the  old  lady  was  very 
glad  at  heart 

Before  the  winter  set  in  there  was  a 
wedding,  and  Janet  went  away. 

How  lonely  for  old  Miss  Treheme  I 

Dear,  dear  I  Was  that  sweet  and  genial 
kdy  ever  lonely  f  Could  she  dreun  of  being 
lonely  now,  though  her  children  had  aU 
left  her,  and  she  lived  with  only  her  maids 
in  the  old  house  t 

Such  a  word  as  "  loneliness  "  never  was 
dreamt  of  by  her.  Indeed,  no !  Her  heart 
was  full  of  the  gladness  of  her  youth — 
what  were  forty  years  when  they  were 
bridged  by  such  a  hand-grasp  as  the  days 
were  bringing  to  her  1 

David  Wilson  was  coming  homa 
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Atb,  it  IB  over  high  for  me  to  climb, 

Three  hundred  steps   up  to  the  Churchgartb  i' 

He«l  i  i; 

1 8iby  each  jeta  I  hear  the  Easter  chime,  . 

' '  Next  time  the  mools  wiU  lie  above  my  head." 

An*  yet,  for  all  Fve  seen  my  eightieth  year,  ' 

This  bonnle  morning  finds  me  tottering  here.  1 

For  I  is  loth  that  any  other  hand, 
But  mine  should  tend  the  lily-oML  yon  see ; 

For  we  were  mates  together  on  the  umd.  \ 

An*  mates  on  ship-board  allis,  him  an  me ; 

I  likes  to  think  he  doesn't  lie  so  deep, 

But  he  can  listen—just  to  hear  me  creep 

Up  to  his  headstone  where  the  lilies  blow, 
An*  stand   beside  him  while   the  chuichbelU 
ring. 

Who  was  he  ?    Why,  it  happened  lonff  ago, 
An*  folks  toTffet  so ;  it*s  a  curious  tning, 

What  I  did  yesterday  seems  far  an*  dim. 

But  I  can  mind  all  that,  that  chanced  to  him. 

He  sailed— let*B  see,  it's  sixty  year  a^n— 
In  the  barque  Lecta,  bound  tor  Elsmore, 

An*  I  was  vext  that  he  to<}k  ship  alone. 
While  I  was  down  wi*  fever,  here  ashore ; 

But  he  says,  '*  Mate,  I'se  need  to  keep  my  word,* 

An'  we  shook  hands,  an*  so  he  went  atxtara. 

The  master  was  a  strange  an*  reckless  man, 
He*d  sit  an*  gloom  for  hours  by  the  helm ; 

An*  when  the  bands  were  merry  o*er  the  can, 
He*d  glower  as  he*d  fain  ha'  silenced  them ; 

An*  when  he*d  keep  the  watch,  in  all  the  barqoe, 

None  cared  to  stand  aside  him  in  the  dark. 

It  was  a  Friday  when  the  Lecta  lay, 
Safe  back  in  Whitby  Roads,  an*  sailors  know 

They  must  not  make  a  port  on  such  a  day. 
Not  though  the  winds  moan  and  the  glaas  nia£ 
low; 

Better  ride  out  the  wildest  gale,  they  say. 

Than  on  Black  Friday  try  to  make  the  B^. 

But  little  recked  old  Sam  of  freet  or  bode. 
He  bade  up  anchor  an*  to  fetch  the  port. 

The  men  strjod  bv  the  cable  where  she  rode. 
An*  moved  with  sullen  foot,  an*  answered  short 

One  man  stood  out  to  cross  the  master's  will. 

One  man  alone,  an*  he  my  mate,  our  BUL 

How  do  I  know  it  all  ?  Well,  wait  a  bit, 
I  can't  do  to  be  harassed  in  a  yam  ; 

It*8  too  much  hurry  ends  in  little  wit. 
*Mid  youngsters  who  can*t  tell  thee  stem  tn^ 
stam. 

Didn*t  old  Sam  come  drifting  safe  asihoret 

An'  tell  us  all  the  log  from  Eosinore  ? 

He  said  our  Bill  stood  up  amid  the  crew. 
An*  darred  him  to  bring  ruin  on  the  lot. 

Hough  as  he  was,  he  gave  the  lad  his  due, 
An'  to  his  death  he  never  quite  forgot^ 

How  he  had  thrust  him  back  with  heavy  hand. 

An'  seized  the  helm,  an*  put  her  straight  for  laad. 

O*  course  she  struck,  out  by  the  Black  Nab  yonds^ 
An*  Di«|ed  amidships,  an*  one  wild  ay 

Rang  torou^h  the  breakers*  deep  nnoeasing  thuoii^i 
An'  told  its  stoi^  to  the  darkening  sky ; 

Old  Sam  made  Saltwick,  floating  on  a  spar. 

But  all  the  rest  lie  drownded  by  the  £4 


All  but  my  mate— give  us  a  light — ^tlie  tale 
Sounds  queer,  they  say ;  but  them  as  knows  tiis 
coast, 
KnowR,  too,  of  things  to  make  their  cheeks  gnfi 
pale. 
Who  of  theer  land-lamt  wisdom  loudest  boast ; 
I  say,  who  knows  it,  sin'  that  fatal  night 
Never  a  barque  won  past  the  Nab  stf  ^fat. 
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Somethinff  in  lonndest  weather  went  acroas, 
A  winall,  a  onrront,  or  a  sadden  wave ; 

Till  what  with  strange  ill-luck,  or  wreck,  or  loss, 
A  nameless  fear  that  nigh  tamed  back  the  brsye, 

An'  made  the  coward  useless— haunted  like — 

The  Nab  that  saw  the  LecU  drift  an*  strike. 

An'  soon  a  story  prew,  how  when  the  beUs 
Rang  out  on  Sabbath  moms,  a  flitting  shape 

Glided  where  the  white  surf  for  eversweHs, 
An'  the  great  Nab  shows  like  a  rocky  cape : 

An'  pointed  downwards  with  a  shadowy  hand, 

Where  clinging  weeds  an'  boulders  strew  the  sand, 

I  an'  some  more  young  chaps  went  out  to  watch ; 

The  April  day  was  rising  sweet  an'  fair, 
We  saw  the  Scar  the  sun's  first  glitter  catch. 

We  saw  the  Point,  we  saw  the  figure  there ; 
An'  as  I  looked  I  felt  my  heart  stand  still, 
For  in  that  awful  thing  I  knew  our  Bill. 

I  loved  the  lad.    I'd  had  to  do  a  deal 
To  keep  hands  off  old  Sam,  an'  when  I  saw 

The  poor  hand  motion  dumb,  I  seemed  to  feel 
All  that  he  wanted ;  that  he  meant  to  draw 

Me  on  to  do  his  work,  an'  like  a  shock 

It  came  to  me — he  lay  beneath  the  rock. 

So  next  ebb*tide  I  fonnd  a  chap  as  darred 
Heave  with  me  at  the  boulders,  one  by  one ; 

An'  there  we  found  him,  lying  torn  an'  scarred 
By  wash  of  waves,  an  crash  of  shell  an'  stone. 

But  the  old  smile  still  showed  as  thof*  it  met, 

The  mate  who  strove  to  do  his  bidding  yet. 

We  laid  him  in  the  Church-garth  on  the  Head 
With  April  sunshine  dazzling  on  his  grave, 

An'  a  strange  sort  o'  sigh,  some  old  folk  said, 
Went  wailing  out  between  the  wind  an'  wave  ; 

It  might  ha'  been— I  cannot  justly  say — 

The  devil  moaned  the  curse  wer'  put  away, 

Sin'  he  who  did  his  best  to  right  a  wrong, - 
Had  f  and  at  last  a  grave  the  parson  blessed  ; 

My  yam  has  been  above  a  bit  too  long. 
I  planted  them  Lent-lilies  by  his  rest ; 

For  all  you  young  'uns  grow  so  wise,  'twere  well 

To  mind  the  warning  that  they  bluom  to  tell. 

For  all  that  your  black  screaming  steam  can  do, 
For  all  your  charts  to  track  the  ocean  way, 

There's  not  a  barque  but  has  a  cause  to  rue. 
Who  on  Black  Friday  venters  from  the  Bay. 

Yet  sin'  our  Bill  lay  safe  in  hallowed  earth, 

No  need  to  give  the  Nab  so  wide  a  berth. 


"  AND  THE  PRINCE  WHO  CAMR" 
By  B.  Dbmpsteb. 


CHAPTER  L 

*^  It's  poiitively  eooagh  to  make  a  man 
go  and  hang  himBelf,  Trevor  1  Just  read 
that." 

Young  James  Ooldsmith  of  the  — ^th 
Kegiment  flung  the  letter  he  had  joat  been 
reading  across  the  table  to  his  friend, 
Captain  Trevor. 

Captain  Trevor  took  it  and  glanced 
through  it,  handing  it  back  silently  to  his 
friend. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it  1 "  again  ex- 
claimed hia  friend  with  intense  irritation. 

Captain  Trevor  took  the  cisar  from  his 


"I  make  of  it  that  yonr  good  annt  is 
extremely  irate  at  the  idea  of  a  niece-in- 
law,  particularly  one  connected  so  nearly 
with  Lady  Bellairs,"  he  said  calmly. 

The  younger  man's  face  flushed  in- 
dignantly. 

"  How  on  earth  was  I  to  know  that  my 
aunt  knew  Lady  Bellairs,  and  hated  her 
Oh,  by-the-bye,  Trevor,  I  ought  to  apologise 
for  that  remark  about  you.  I  was  in  such 
a  rage  about  the  letter,  that  I  did  not  think 
about  it  when ^ 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  at  all,"^  sud  his 
friend  with  cool  unconcern.  **  Miss  Gold- 
smith's mind  was  evidently  disturbed." 

«But  she  needn't  have  insulted  you. 
Besides,  yon  are  not  the  guardian  of  my 
morals." 

<'  No,  certainly — ^what  there  are  to  take 
care  of.    Whether  in  this  case— — " 

"  Hang  it^  Trevor  I "  exclaimed  Gold- 
smith indignantly,  "it  is  not  a  case  of 
morals  to  fall  in  love  with  the  loveliest 
and  truest  girl  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  a " 

*<  Matter  of  principle— same  thing ;  and 
perhaps,  as  your  aunt  has  had  ail  the 
bother  and  trouble  of  bringing  up  so  un- 
satisfactory a  creature  as  yourself,  she 
might  like  to  see  you  marry  someone 
not  connected  with  'an  old  hag.'  Is  not 
that  the  expression  she  uses  concerning 
LadyBeMrst" 

**  Yea  A  woman  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  herself  for  speaking  of  another  like  that" 

'*  But  I'm  not  sure  she's  not  right" 

<<  Well,  if  she  is,  she  has  no  right  to 
threaten  to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling 
because  Lady  Bellairs's  granddaughter 
happens  to  be  just  the " 

His  friend  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  stop 
a  flood  of  admiring  adjectives. 

'*My  aunt's  a  great  deal  too  fond  of 
expressing  her  opinions  when  they  are 
disagreeable,"  went  on  the  other,  still 
intensely  asgrieved.  "Abusing  my  friend  1" 

"  She  only  eaid  I  was  a  bigger  fool  than 
I  looked,  for  not  keeping  you  out  of  Ladv 
Bellairs's  clutches.  I  assure  you  I  didn  t 
mind  it  at  alL  It  only  shows  that  there 
was  a  time  when  she  thought  better  of 

me." 

"Do  talk  sense,  for  goodness  sake, 
Trevor  1  You  make  me  wild  between 
you.  What  am  I  to  do  if  aunt  takes  this 
m  earnest,  and  really  casts  me  adrift  1 " 

Captain  Trevor  looked  intently  at  his 
friend's  pale,  troubled  face.  Then  he  flung 
away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  moved  his 

^i..:.  m.  Ml^^M  UmaV  ^.mnvm  fl«A  f.aVkiA 
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"And  voa  really  mean  to  many  Miss 
Bellain  t  ''^he  aaid  thoaghtfully,  still  wakoh- 
ing  bis  friend. 

<<0f  cooiSQ  I  do,  if  ahe  wHl  baye  me; 
but  if  my  aunt  has  written  to  l4ady 
Bellairs,  as  she  says  she  means  to  de^  and 
haa  told  bar  what  she  teUa  me,  it  is  ail  up. 
For  Lady  Bellairs  keeps  Glari^e  imder  h&t 

thamb;to  ffnch  an  e^Ltent "  ... 

<!l£'a  girl's  woEtb  baring,  ahe  will  not 
;yield  tOiftHotber  wbere  love  is  ooncemed" 
"  That's  all  rubbish;  Trevor  I  You  don't 
bno^  Atty thing  ftboat  girU  and  irbat  they, 
hard  to  go  through  sometimes/  and  I'm 
sure.— Claiiiie  "—the  faint  hedtation  before 
.the  mexjtiori;  of  the  girl's  nama  gave  it  a 
tendertr.tod  more  sigaificaiit  tona  Captain 
Trevor  noticed  that,  and  reflected  on  it,  as 
his  ftiend  went  on  i^Maldng^— <<  must  have 
had  a^  bad  time  of  it^  that  up  with  that 
horridoldhi«!"   : 

^<  Don't  call  names,",  said  bis  friend  in 
narentheeis.  i  "Yet; she  looks  bri^t  and 
happy  enongh."  i 

"  Yes ;  because  she  has  known  no  other 

:life  but^—  I  say,  I  iim  afraid  it's  awfully 

,  meap  of  me  f  the  young  man's  face  fiaehea 

.,a  little,  as  he  went  en  eontritelyj    "But  I 

.  can't  help  feeling  glad  that  the  old  woman 

heard  that  the  i?egiment  was  a  poor  one, 

,  and  that.  I  was  the  only  man  who  had  the 

.  pvomise.  of  money.     Fot  if  ahe  had  let  the 

girl  meet  all  the  men,  yotf  know,  at  tennis 

'and  daneeft,(She  might  have  seen^-«" 

' .   '*  Yon  mean  it  wouldn't  have  been  such 

easy  running  for  yourself,  old  lelkw  1  Yes, 

, it  waa  mean  of  you." 

*'  I  know  it  w«a.  Bat  Uiere,  if  you  care 
for  a  girl,  you  don't  seem  to  mind  mudi 
what  you  do.  And  I  think  there  is  aome- 
tbing  elsor-a  little  more  decent  feeling, 
you  know.  Somehow  the  thought  of  m 
the  men  of  a  regiment  dangling  about  a 
girl  brought  up  in  such  a  strict,  nun-like 
..life  ^  hers  has  been  makes  one  mad. 
'  You  know  what  they  are— flirtbg  with 
every  girl" 

"  But  I  don't  think  they  w(Kdd  have 
flirted  with  her.  She  would  not  have  let 
them." 

"You're  right*  Trevot  She's— but 
you'll  see  better  what  she  is  to-morrow. 
.  I'm  awfully  glad  I  got  you  that  invitation. 
•  You  will  have  aa  awfial  dinner,  for  the  old 
lady  is  a.poritive  skbfliat  I  have. seen 
Miss  Bellaira  blush  when  the  three  potatoes 
are  handed  round— one  for  each.  But  you 
won't  mind  that." 

"  ril  try  not  io.    But  I  like  potatoes" 
"Then»"    began    Goidamith   abruptly 


aeain,  "  there  ia  alwaya  the  dhsaee  that 
Glarice  herself  may  not  care  for ** 

He  did  not  finish  the  senteace,  nuxing 
himsdf  some  more  toddy  ioetead ;  but  his 
face  turned  so  pale  that  it  was  not  difficolt 
for  his  friend,  still  watching  him  with  Chat 
keen  look,  to  finish  it  for  him. 

Two  montha  ago  the  regiment  hid  come 
to  this  little  country  town.  .  At  one  of  tte 
houses  Trevor  and  Goldsmith  had  m^t  an 
oM  lady  whp  liyed with herkraoddat^hter 
a  strangely  .secluded  life.onuieoutBkmBof  ,| 
the  town.     Whel^r  ft<  waa  poteftj^  or 
meannessi  or  both  combined,  or  a  iEaat  tht 
the  granddaimbter,  growings  up„.9hodd 
meet^.anj  ine^giUe  match,  lA^yBjiU^ 
acce|ited    acaveely    apy   invilartioiiii  i&i 
rarely  ever  receive^  any  visltobi  indde  let 
house.    Her  ettnginesa,  her  graspiiiK  hard- 
ness, her  almost  ludicrous  pride  in  henelf 
and;  her  family  had  gained  her  rather  an 
unpleasant  reputation,  though. the  factot  , 
her  belonging  to  ao  good  a  family,  6?en 
though  MO  Very  much  reduced  in  ctrcom- 
staxiMS  that  XtwBeUaizBwa^k  glad  to  inab  | 

money  by  turning  to  account  all  soits  of , 
things,  fr(un  the  ejggs  her  cbickena  laid,  > 
upwards,  gave  her  a  standing  in  the  | 
county..  I 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
rare  visits  she  paid  that  she.  met  young 
Goldsmith  and  ms  friend  Captain  l^ror. 
To  the  astomshment  of  everyoBe  in  tlie 
room,  she  suddenly  displayed  a  most  im- 
usual  affability  to  the  former  young  nun, 
talked  to  him  volubly  all  the  time,  allowed 
him  .to  aee  her  into  the  ramahadde  oM 
chaise^  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
"  tub "  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
was  always  engagM  hf  Lady  Belfaun  to 
carry  her  out  on  her  visiting  expeditionSi 
and  wound  up  by  asking  him  to  call  Of 
his  friend  she  took  no  notiea. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  matter, 
perhaps,  considering  what  a  spoilt,  fas- 
tidious young  man  Gk)ld8mith  was,  was 
that  he  did  go  and  call,  unleasi  of  course, 
this  fact  coud  be  ei^lained  by  ano&ei, 
which  had  kept  the  two  young  mec 
staring  for  ten  minutes  the  •  day  befon 
over  tiie  hedge  of  a  garden  joat  outside 
the  town. 

They  had  been  returning  frona  a  eountiy 
walk,  and  had  caught  aight  of  a  flgar« 
standing  on  .the  dooratep  of  the  gn?^ 
weather-stained  old  house  which  wis 
occupied  by  Lady  Bellairs. 

Subsequent  enquiries  had  revealed  to 
them  that  the  gin  on  the  dcioratep  wss 
Lady  BeUaira's   granddanghter,    while  & 
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great  de^l  of  intelligence  had  been  added 
as  to  tike  lonely  life  the  girl  must  lead,  and 
to  tha  evident  intentionB  of  her  grand- 
mother t&  keep  her  ahnt  np  till;  abe  oonld 
sell  her  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Ihisvieit  was  only  l^e  first  one.  Gold- 
Bmith  had  beoome  a. constant,  visitor  at 
The  Cfoft^.as  LadyB^aire's  reddenee  was 
dee^ted^  and  had  been-  oompelled  to 
listoo,  ito  muoh  ebaff  iiom  his  bsother 
officen  in  oonsequenoe.  -  ^     r    .    -. .  -   ' 

If  theiis  had  ever  been  imy  doubt  as  to 
the  anpleaaing  old  lady's  motives  for 
reoeiring  him,  this  letter  from  Miss  Oold- 
smith  certainly^el2>lained  them  to  Gold- 
smith  and  Trevor* 

It  told  them  that  Ladv  Bellairs  and  Miss 
Goldsmith— James  Goldsmith's  great-aunt 
—were  acquainted,  and  that 'by  this  means 
Lady  Bollairs  must  know  that  Miss  Gold- 
smi^rwis  veiy.  highly  connected^  snor- 
moosly  wealthy,  and  had  only  one  near 
relation— the  greaft-Qiephewshs  had  broodb^t 
iip.  (With  the  ifitea  of  his  inheriting  bsr 
fortune.    0|  Miss  Goldsmith's  intense  dis- 
like to  herself  she  probaUykoew  nojUiing, 
or  At  any  rate  bad  thought,  it  it  hm 
previously  existed,  that  it  must  have  burnt 
itself  out  during  the  long  lapse  of  years 
whi<di  l^bd  passed  since  they  had  met 

The  Uioughts  raised  by  ,  Miss  Gold- 
smith's letter  wcoe  so  serious,  that  neither 
of  the  young  men  spoke  lor  a  little  after 
that  laat  Bpeeeh  of  .Goldsmith's.  Both 
their  faces  were  very  grove  as  they  sat 
smoking  their  second  cigar.  Goldsmitii's 
was  pale  stiH  with  the  pain  and  fear  of  that 
last  thought  of  his,  and  Captain  Trevor's 
knitted  Inrow  as  he  sat  ther^  pondering 
over  his  friend's  afiairs,  gave  rath^  a 
careworn  look  to  his  own  face.  .  But  he 
jumped  np  at  last,  glancing  at  a  clock 
oyer  the  untidy  mantelpiece,  order  not 
being  one  .of  bis  friend'e  aecomplilhments. 
It  was  time  for  him  to  go  on  duty. 

''  Well,"  he  said  as  he  settled  his  cap, 

**  at  any  rate,  you  have  the  night  tqr  sleep 

:  over  it     Yon  haven't  got  io  mi^e  up 

your  .  tniod  this  momeiit^  between  ^  your 

aunt's  fortune  and  Miss  Bellauis." 

**  I'd  decide  this  very  moment  if  I  were 

ftee,'^  exclaimed  Goldsmith  impatiently,  as 

he  rose  too;  *'bat  I'm  convinced  now, 

since  I  got  that  letter,  tibtat  that  fottone 

ia  the  only  ebmce  foiv  my  life's  happinesa" 

''Poor  old  fellow!''    said  his   friend 

kindly;  '^but  don't  be  angry  with  her. 

I  Boapeeted  it  all  along.     She  is  an  old — 

vrhat  did  your  aunt  call  her  9     Something 


"  I  say,  don't  1  I  know  she's  a  beast,  but 
somehow,  when  I  think  of  Clarice,  I  hate 
to  hear  the  old  thi^  called  namea  After 
all,  she  is^ her  relatioD^"f  >  . 
-"One  consolation-^-she  won't  be  your 
mother-in-l^w."  i 

''Can't  yon  stop  chaffing  for  onde  In 
your  UiSs)  Trevor  9 .  Ifyouonly  felt  asbad 
as  I  do !  How  thankful  you  ought  to  feel 
that  you  aren't  pursed  with  a  fortune  I  ^ 

''It  is  a  blessing,  I  certainly,"  answered 
his  friend  after  a  second's  pause,  ''  espe- 
cially when  it  js  evidently  considered  Uie 
best  part  of  youiseli'' 
<  With  which  parting  speech  he  tetseated 
to  the  door,  rleaHng.  his  £ciend  venting 
his  annoya9ceraBd  -wounded  feelings  in 
language,  forcible,  if  not  polite. 


CHAPTER  IL 


'S 


It  was  about  half-past  $ix,  j^ie  next  <]Uy, 
when  the  two  young  men  d^ove  up  in  Gold- 
smith's trap  to .  the  sun-blistered  door  pt 
Lady  Bellaixs's  housa  The  weed-disfigured 
drive  a^d.-rdaisy*starred  lawn  ^ave  some 
notion  rof  the  economical  principles  upon 
which  the  management  of  th^  place  was 
ionn^.  .  . 

Trevor  thought  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  taaigled,  miserable  place,  with  its 
broken  paling^  its  unpiuned  .trees  and 
shrubs,  its  untidy  paths ;  and  the  house 
certainly  did  not  present  a  much  more 
inviting  .appearance^  There  was  not  a 
muslin  curtain  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
Kotbiiig  but  hideous  g^een  Venetian  blinds, 
muoh  the  worse  for  want  of  paint ;  and, 
as  he  thought  of  the  girl  who  spent  her 
lonely  days  there,  he  muttered  something 
very  uncomplimentary  to  the  hostess 
whose  dinner  they  were  going  to  eat  But 
he  did  not  express  his  feelings  aloud  for 
fear  of  adding  to  the  depression  of  his 
friend,  who  had  been  in  the  most  miser- 
able spirits  all  day  at  the  thought  of  his 
great-aunt,  and  of  the  probability  of  Lady 
Bellairs  having  received  a  similar  letter  to 
his  own. 

An  untidy-looking  maid  received  them, 
and  the  trap  was  sent  back  to  the  town 
with  Goldsmith's  sroom,  Goldsmith  having 
learnt  that,  though  willing  to  receive  him 
on  occasions  at  her  table,  Lady  BeUairs 
had  no  intention  of  putting  up  his  horse 
and  trap,  so  he  generally  made  a  point  of 
waULins  home.  The  two  youAg  men  were 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room  where  Lady 
Bellairs  and  her  granddaughtw  awaited 
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Ooldsmith's  first  glance  told  him  that 
somethiDg  had  gone  wrong.  He  imme- 
diately gaessed  what^  bat  he  pat  a  ^ood 
face  on  the  matter,  and  shook  hands  in  a 
fthxikf  cordial  fashion,  as  if  he  had  not 
noticed  the  freezing  dignity  of  Lady 
Bellairs's  manner. 

"  This  is  my  friend  Captain  Trevor,"  he 
said,  presenting  his  friend. 

Lady  Bellairs  held  oat  her  hand  grimly, 
scarcely  allowing  her  long  fingers  to  rest 
for  a  second  in  the  yoons;  man's  hand. 

They  were  sach  cold,  ancomfortable 
fingers  that  he  was  qaite  glad  to  let  them 
drop,  thoaeh  he  looked  rather  corioasly 
at  Lady  Bellairs  as  Goldsmitii  greeted  the 
granddaoghter  a  few  steps  oft 

She  was  a  tall,  slight  woman,  with  a 
bend  in  her  shotdders  which  made  them 
almost  ronnd.  She  looked  mach  yoanger 
than  her  years,  and  had  a  thin,  sharp  face, 
whose  featares  betrayed  something  still  of 
the  beaaty  for  which  she  had  once  been 
famous,  though  her  nose  was  red  at  the 
tip,  and  her  thin  lips  were  disagreeable  to 
sapercilioosnesa  The  yoan^  man  took  in 
the  whole  at  a  glance,  drew  his  own  conda- 
sion  aboat  the  lack  of  his  friend,  and  the 
next  second  was  shaking  hands  with  Miss 
Bellairs. 
He  did  not  look  so  keenly  at  the  girL 
Dinner  was  announced  at  the  same 
moment  Goldsmith  was  stepping  eagerly 
forward  to  offer  his  arm  to  Miss '  Beuairs 
when  the  old  lady's  look  stopped  him. 
"Captain  Trevor,  will  you  take  down 

mygranddaughter t    Mr.  Goldsmith " 

He  could  do  nothine  but  offer  her  his 
arm,  biting  his  lip  with  rage  and  mortifi- 
cation. 

He  was  too  much  annoyed  to  be  able  to 
speak  for  a  moment,  and  could  only  watch 
with  angry,  hurt  eyes  the  slender  figure 
of  the  girl,  ^ith  her  dowdy  old  gown, 
passing  on  in  front,  across  the  halL 
Whether  Captain  Trevor  was  pleased  with 
the  arrangement  or  not,  he  did  not  show. 
His  face  was  almost  supematurally  grave 
as  he  took  his  place  on  the  same  side  of  the 
table  as  the  girL  She  seemed  shy,  too, 
and  ill  at  ease,  though  she  tried  to  talk  to 
Trevor,  and  addressed  Goldsmith  several 
times,  as  if  she  saw  the  gloom  on  his  face, 
and  tried  to  lighten  it  Captain  Trevor 
was  intensely  glad  at  the  sight  of  the  soup, 
which  gave  some  little  diversion  to  the 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  eaters.  But  as  the 
dinner  went  on,  he  felt  more  and  more 
sorry  for  the  girl 

There  was  BC&rGAlir  AnAnorli   aF  Anvtliin<y 


to  go  round.      He  grew  quite  anziooi 
hinuelf  at  last  about  takii^  only  the  exact 
share  which  he  felt  had  been  allotted  to 
him,  and  helped  himself  to  infinitednul 
portions,  so  as  to  spare  the  girl  the  aiudoQi 
flush  wluch  would  sweep  over  her  {an  as 
the  dishes  passed.    He  foreot  all  aboat 
Goldsmith's  love-troubles,  and  all  aboat  Us 
own  hunger,  in  the  excitement  rf  wonder- 
ing whether  the  sauce  would  hold  oat,  or 
whether  the  jelly  would  bear  dividmg,a&i 
all  the  time  Lady  Bellairs  talked  away 
about  the  hardness  of  times,  and  all  that  abs 
had  gone  through,  and  the  impo68il»%  to 
make  both  ends  meet  unless  some  addftion 
could  be  made  to  her  income,  and  the 
miserable  way  she  had  been  cheated  in 
town  with  her  cabbages.  ^   i 

Captain  Trevor  could  see  how  the  giri  i' 
winced  and  quivered  beneath  it  all,  and  | 
how  her  face  grew  paler  and  her  lipi 
prouder,  until,  at  last,  not  even  Goldsmith's , 
remarks  to  her,  which  he  made  every  time  , 
he  could  get  a  word  in  between  Lady  ! 
Bellairs's  srievanoes,  could  brine  the  piet^ 
colour  bade  to  her  face,  or  the  light  to  ha 
eyes.    In  Trevor^s  excitement,  he  ate  op 
the  helping  of  sweets  on  his  plate  at  one 
mouthful,  and  was  stricken  with  remone 
while  it  was  yet  in  his  mouth.     In  Ui 
anxietv  not  to  let  her  notice  how  rapidly  ^ 
he  had  disposed  of  his  portion,  he  tamed 
abruptly  to  her. 

'<  Don't  you  find  it  horribly  dull  heret' 
he  asked.  *'  I  think  Horton  is  a  hateful 
station." 

She  started,  and  a  scarlet  wave  swept 
over  her  face.    She  glanced  at  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  enlaiging  upon  some  new  ,j 
grievance  to  Gbldsmith. 

'<Tes,"  she  said   in  a  low   tone;  "I 
should  like  to  see  more  of  the  world;  I  aa 
tired  of  being  shut  up.     Bat  my  time  wiH  . 
come,  I  suppose,  some  day.     At  least  mf  f 
grandmother  teUs  me  sa" 

*<  When  the  prince  comes  in  the  shape  d 
a  rich  husband,"  thought  the  yoong  officer; 
but  he  only  said  in  a  slow,  reflective  tone : 
"  I  hope  it  will  come- soon  then.  Bat  atil 
the  world  has  its  drawbacks,  tea*' 

''  Ah  yes — perhaps  sa  Bat  it  mean 
life,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  ring  of  paaiiot 
in  her  voice,  and  a  dreamy,  haU-diasatufiei 
half-longing  look  in  her  eyeswhieh  remmdei 
tiie  young  man  of  a  child  just  waking  (d 
of  a  dream  to  the  reality  of  life,  whidi « 
yet  seems  all  beaaty.  What  woold  thff 
look  like  when  the  first  dieappointm^ 
came  1   The  thought  made  him  ^aooe  <^ 
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much  diaoomfited  by  finding  that  old 
lady's  eyes,  which  reminded  him  of  gimlets, 
fixed  upon  him.  He  was  so  overcome  by 
the  diBcoyery  that  he  made  another  attack 
on  his  plate,  forgetting  that  he  had  already 
demolished  his  diare. 

*'1M  yon  have  some  more — costard  1 " 
asked  the  sweet  voice  of  Miss  Bellairs, 
seeing  his  attempt^  and  looking  at  him 
aDjdously. 

There  was  one  custard  lefti  Groldsmith, 
having  had  a  previous  enerience  of  Lady 
Bellaure's  costards  made  m>m  Qgg-powder, 
haying  declined  hia 

Captain  Trevor  would  willingly  have 
eaten  it,  to  drive  that  look  from  the  ^I's 
eye&  Bat  before  he  had  time  to  sacrifice 
himself  Lady  Bellairs  rose. 

She  did  not  give  dessert,  as  she  sold  all 
her  fruit 

The  young  men  did  not  linger  over  the 
wine  which  was  put  out  for  them.  Qold- 
smidi  confided  to  his  friend  that  he  be- 
lieved IJie  small  quantity  of  sherry  at  the 
bottom  of  the  decanter  had  been  carefully 
measured  out  into  wine-glasses  for  them, 
and  that  there  was  more  than  a  dash  of 
water  in  the  port  They  both  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  decanter  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  rose  simultaneously  and  made 
their  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

When  they  reached  i^  they  found  Lady 
Bellairs  sitting  at  one  end  of  it,  with  a 
huge  entangled  packet  of  coloured  wools 
on  iier  knea 
At  the  other  end  of  the  long  room  stood 
Lbs  Bellairs»  lookmg  over  some  musicL 
Goldsmith  turned  his  steps  in  her  direc- 
tion,  bot  Lady  Bellairs  caUed  him. 

<'  Coma  over  here,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and 
talk  to  ma  Clarice,  play  something  for 
Captain  Trevor." 

Goldsmith,  with  a  sound  like  a  smothered 
imprecation  beneath  his  fair  moustache, 
obeyed.     It  was  rather  hard  that  a  young 
man,    six-foot-two  without  his  stockings, 
and  daily  expecting  his  commmy,  should 
be  ordered  about  kke  thia    nut  she  was 
aach  a  terrible  old  woman  that  he  dared 
not  disobey,  for  all  his  future  happiness 
might    depend  on  her  good-wilL     So  a 
few  minates  later  he  was  sitting  before  her, 
meekly  holding  her  wools  wmle  she  dis- 
entangled and  wound  them. 

Captain  Trevor,  also  obeying^  went  over 
to  the  piano,  and  stood  there  while  Clarice 
played.  As  the  girl's  fingers  touched  the 
notes  and  filled  we  room  with  harmony, 
the    storm  broke  over  poor  Goldsmith's 


;<Mr.  Goldsmith,''  said  Lady  Bellaira 
with  scornful  indignation,  ''when  I  received 
yoo  into  my  house,  some  time  ago,  and 
made  you  welcome  to  my  hospitality,  I  did 
not  think  that  I  was,  in  return,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  most  croel  insolt  I  and  my 
orphan  granddaoghter  never  expected  to 
be  hart  and  homiliated  by  the  goest  we 
received  so  kindly/' 

"  Lady  Bellairs  I "  the  young  officer 
gasped,  his  face  quite  white  with  dismay, 
*<  what  have  I  done  to  merit  soch  an  acco- 
sation  1    Has  my  aont  written  to  yool    I   [ 

was  afraid " 

'*  So  she  has  written  to  yoo,  too  ?"  in- 
terrupted Lady  Bellairs,  with  the  disagree- 
able triumph  of  a  person  who  has  discovered 
what  she  wanted  "Would  you  kindly 
hold  up  the  wool  a  little  higher,  and  don't 
look  over  there  as  if  we  were  disoossing 
those  two  at  the  piana  I  have  no  desire 
to  drag  my  granddaughter  into  such  an 
unpleasant  affair,  though  yoo,  apparently, 
have  not  had  the  same  feeling." 

'*  Lady  BeUairs  1  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean!"  said  the  young  man,  with 
an  honest  dignity  which  made  him  look 
still  handsomer,  while  the  wool  becune 
hopelessly  entangled  as  it  dropped  firom 
his  fingers.   "  You  must  have  seen  by  tiiis 

time '^ 

But  this  was  not  what  Lady  Bellairs 
wanted.  She  had  no  desire  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  one  way  or  another,  tiU 
she  saw  her  way  more  clearly. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  misjodged  yoo," 
she  said,  thoogh  her  face  was  stfli  relent- 
lessljr  hard.  "Bot  what  else  coold  I 
imagine,  than  that  yoo  had  been  talking  of 
and  discossing  poblidy  my  granddaoghter 
when  I  receive  soch  strange  letters  as  this  1" 
She  drew  a  crompled  letter  oot  of  her 
pocket,  and  gave  it  him  to  read  : 

'*  The  Chase,  July  7th. 

"Madame, — Ihear  thatmy^reat-nephew, 
James  Cadogan  Goldsmith,  is  permitting 
himself  to  pay  his  addresses  to  yoor  grand- 
daoghter. I  think  it  only  my  doty  to  let 
yoo  know  that  the  yoong  gentleman  in 
qoestion  is  entirely  dependent^  as  far  as 
fortone  Is  concerned,  on  my  good  will 
Withoot  my  sanction,  his  marriage  might 
lead  to  deplorable  resolts.  Let  me  trost 
that  Miss  nellairs,  who,  I  hear  from  report, 
is  as  charming  as  beaotifol,  may  soon  find 
a  man  of  fortone  and  pleasing  parts  to 
persoade  her  to  change  her  name. — I 
remain,  Maria  Qoldsmith." 
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epistle  as  if  he  had  been  toraed  into  stone. 
It  was  worse  even  than  he  imagined. 

iLwiy  Beilairs  /looked  at  him.  If  niter 
dinna7,  and  a  mental  dktarbance  which 
had  made  him.  while  to  the  ItfM,  conld 
satisfy  her  for  any  humjOiatlon  the  letter 
lad  oanaed  herself,  she  saw  qnite  enocigh 
to  soothe  her  own  raffled  feelmgs  now*  - 

"A  pleasant  kind  of  Jett^  to  receive]" 
she  said  in  a  grating  tone.  "  I,  who  woidd 
.be  the  last  person  to  thrpist  anygirlbekmg- 
ing  to  me  on  the  notice  of  a  man.  I  aAed 
you  here  .^oiit  of  kindneesi  because  I  once 
knew  this  aont  of  yours.  There  was  a 
little,  disagreement  in  those  old  days  " — 
•a  flash  of  malicious  triumph  lighted  up  for 
4»  second  the  withered  fisce,'an4  there  was 
a  &int  touch  of  ghostfy  coquetry  in  the 
way  Aa  wrinkled  neick  was  lifted-^*' but 
it  was  long  ago,  and  I  did  not  wish  still 
to  bear  malice,-  though,  apparently,  your 
relation  still  wishes  to  keep  up  the  old, 
rfpolish  quarrel" 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  letter. 
But  the  action  roused  the  young  man.  His 
fingers  dosed  over  it  tiohtly. 

**  Let  me  keep  it,  Laoy  Beilairs,  for  just 
a  little.  I  inll  Apply  for  leave,  and- run 
A^own  to  eee  my  aunt  herselC  I  will  tell 
iher  what  this  letter  of  hers  has-coet  you — 
me.  She  is  fond  of  me,  and  has  been  -good 
to  me  all  my  Ufe.  •>  She  will  not  refuse  me 
.now  the  only  thing  that  can  give  me 
happinessr'^ 

He  bent  foiwaid,  looking  up  eagerly 
into  her  '£tM^,  his  voice  trembling  a- little 
from  the  passion  stirring  his  whole 
being. 

Xady  BeUairs^eaw  that  she  had  nothing 
ito  fear  from' the^Jiephewr  -^  There  was  only 
the  aunt^  but,  so  long  as  die  vnis  stiU 
unconqiiiered,-8he  herself  would  understand 
nothing.  .         ^j 

<<I  don't  know  why  you  should  drag 
your  life's  happiness  into  the  discussion," 
she  said  severeiy^.  *'  To  me,  the  only  thing 
interested  in  tips  unpleasant  affair  is  my 
granddaughter'ename.  .Yonmu^t  under- 
stand that.  I  will  not  have  it  tal^d  ^bput, 
and  coupled  with  that  of  a  y.oung  man, 
paitieularly.  now,  when  provisions  are  at 
such  a  price,  and  the  income-ta:i:  iniquitons, 
and  the  shameful  pripe  I  get,  toi^  p^  eggs 
m^es  me  blush  to  take  it.  She  is  tp  be 
perfectly  free, ,  so  that,  when  the.  time 
comes  that  *  the  man  of  fortune^'  ^o  kindly 
suggested  by  your  relative,,  arriyes  on  the 
sceue,  her  mind,  will  not  be  unsettled  by 
sucH  <».  {oolish  thing  as  this." 

<^ld8mith  understood. 


With  his  aunt^  fortune  ha  mig^t  ko^e; 
without  it  he  was  lost 

He  drew  a  heavy  l>reath  andjpokel 
away -*>  towards  the  piano,  whm  stood 
Clarice  in  her  badly^made  white  gown,  too 
short  in  the  skirt  and  too  tight  in  tk 
sleeves^  though  the  eirl,  with  Mk  iiaak 
4Mnse  of  coquetry,  had  turned  them  ap  to 
the  elboWi  leaving  the  tonndy  white  anns 
bare.    The  very  gown  told  its  owb  tak 
She  had,'Up  till  now,  always  received  Viim ' 
in  the  evening  in  a  fashionable  one,  whiek 
had,  indeed,  been  made  by  Lady  miakii 
orders,  expressly  for  such  occasimia   To- 
night she  had  gone  back  to  &er  mul 
dowdy,  old-&ahioned  toilette^  and  he  nv 
Lady  Bellairs's  hand  e|ven  in  this  trifliog 
circumstance.     The  pretty  new  ^kiru 
to  be  reserved  for  '<  the  man  of  fortnsa"     ' 

The  intense  bitterness  and  psia  iiak  I 
suddenly  darkened  kis  face  at  the  thought  | 
stirred  some  feding,  whatever  it  might 
be,  even  in  Lady  Bellaira'a   seared  oM  ^ 
heart  ^  ' 

«  You  had  better  go  over  and  say  some-  \ 
thing  to  Clarice,"  she  said,  with  a  ^ 
attempt  at  a  smilei,  "  and  stop  yoior  fneod 
making  love  to  her  like  that 

The  voice,  raspine  and  dear,  though 
slightly  dcopped,  readied  the  farther  m 
of  the  room«  where  Clarice  stood,  haymg 
fimshed  her  music,  still  talking  to  Oaj^Uk 
Trevor. 

He  had  been  saying  sometliing  to  her, 
and  she  was  looking  up  into   bh  fsee, 
lauglnn^,«  faint  flush  on  her  cheeks,  s 
happy  hght  in  her  dark-frihgeMl.  eyes,     h 
Lady  Bells.irs'8  voice  reached   them,  she 
shrank  back  suddenly  in  fri^teneds^^i 
while'the  twoinen  started.  Captain  Trem 
flushing  a  dull,  deep  red^  while  GoldsmitL 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet     I«ady  BelLun. 
perfectly  indifferent,  beyond  feefing  a  little 
malicious  amusement  at  the  result  of  he 
speech,  made  no   attempt    to    nndo  it' 
painful  impression.    But  it  -had  a  cms^ 
effect  on  Miss  Beilairs.     After  .that  Biti 
shock  of  outraged  pride,  a  eddden,  greir. 
change  took  place  in  her.     It  seemed  u  ^ 
in  one  second  she  had  stepped  &om  tk 
shy,  half  childish,  half  ^proad  zeaerve  dl  > 
girl  brought  up  in  tibie' strictest  Bodwm. 
into  the  nature  of  a  womaxi,  gtMrfui  vsl 
composed.    There  was  one  aecond'apao^' 
pause ;   thea  .  she  came  qmetly   over  ^ 
Goldsmith,  who  had  not  stirzed. 

"We  Bxe  waiting  for  your  song,  He 
Goldsmith,"  she  said,  smiling  a  lit^ 
gravely  perhaps,  but  looking  at  him  wni: 
steady,  unclouded  eyes.   "  Captain  Trero: 
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Iiaa  been  telling  me  whaVi^.treaBpre^y.oa 
are  to  the  mesi. 

The  graceful  new  dignity  of  her  numner 
Buzpiiaed  even  her  grandmother^  who, 
hovever,  after  the  firat  feeling  of  wonder- 
ing satisfaction,  ielt  more  tlum  ever  that 
it  behoved  her  to  Bare  her  from  .the 
adioiration  of  a  suitor  whose  prospects 
were  bo  unsettled  as  James  Goldsmith's. . 

'^It  is  getting  rather  late,  dear,  I 
thiok/'  she  said  graciously,  <^aad  Mr. 
Goldsmith  looks  tired.  I  diure  say  he  has 
been  on  duty  all  day." 
At  the  same  instant  Captain  Trevor 
'  came  over  to  them  and  said  that  he  must 
return  to  town,  as  he  had  work  to*  da 
Goldsmith  made  the  same  excuse,  and  the 
two  youn^  men  said  "  Good-night" 

As  Glance  gave  Goldsmith  her  hand,  she 
looked  up  at'him  with  sueh  an  odd  kind 
of  pity,  such  a  curious,  troubled  questioning 
in  her  eyes,  that  he  could  not  stand  it,  and 
dropped  the  little  hand  hastily,  and  turned 
away. 

Ihe  walk  home  was  very  silent  Captain 

Trevor  talked  a  little,  but  Goldsmith's 

answers  were  so  short  and  so  wide  of  the 

mark^  that  he  took  pity  on  .him,  and.  left 

him  in  peace.    But  as  they  reached  the 

barracks  and  stopped  before  their  quarters, 

he  suddenly  flung  away  his  dear,  and  laid 

his  hand  on  his  friend's  shouUer,  turning 

!  I    him,  so  that  the  light  fell  on  their  two  faces. 

"Look   here,    Goldamith,    before   we 

turn  in,  tell,  me  one.  thmg.    Ton  don't 

believe,  any  thing  of  what  tut  old  beldam 

said  to-night ? "  ..    ,  , 

Theyoungerman  started,  a  tremor  passing 
through  him  from  head  to. foot,  while  a 
scarlet  flush  dyed  his  palf  fi^ce^      .,    . 

"  No,"  he  said,  his  eyes  darkened  with 
shame,  but  looking  straight .  into  his 
friend's ; : "  not  now." 

"  Honour  bright  \ "  .asked  Trevor  again, 
not  loosing  his  grasp. 

"  Honour  l^ight,  Trevor !  I  say,  ;whati 
a  brnte  you  mnat  have  thought  me  1 "  : 

"I  didn't,"  said  the  other  laconically, 
taking  away  his  hand,  and  moving  towards, 
the  door. 

*'  But  I  was  a  brute,  all  the  same  1 "  ex- 
claimed his  friend  with  remorseful  eager- 
ness as  he  followed.  "  But  what  did  you 
think  of  her?" 

"  The  worst-dressed  giil  I  ever  saw  in 
tny  life.     Good-night  1" 

And  he  was,  gone,  leaying  Goldsmith 
divided  between,  a  desire  .  to  knpck  him 
down,  and  a  penitence  so  great  that  his 
cheeks  still  tingled  with  that  hot  flush. 


•    '  'CHifePTER  m. 
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Goldsmith's  amazement  was  not  easy 
to  be  described  when  the  next  morning  a 
note  was  given,  him  by  his  man.  It  was 
from  his  great-aunt,  dated  that  morning 
from  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  town,  re- 
questing him  to  call  upon  her  as  ^oon  as 
he  was  at  liber:ty.  His  amazement  was 
not  nnmingled  with  dismay.  That  his 
aunt  should  have  thought  it  neoeseary 
to  take  this  long  journey  upon  a 
mere  rumour  of  his  attfushment  to  Miss 
Bellairs — for  it  could  be  nothing  else — 
appalled  him. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  he  felt 
that  he  would  rather  have  gone  to  the  endjs 
of  the  earth,  than  to  meet  the  aunt  who 
had,  up  to  now,  been,  the  dearest  creature 
living. 

He  atarted  for  the  hotel  as  soon  aa  he 
was  free. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  neat  private 
sitting-room  where  his  great-aunt  awaited 
him.  Not  a  f ormidable^looking  person  by 
any  means,  with  her  white  hair  and  neat 
tulle  cap,  atill  round  and  plump  with  the 
stoutness  wbidi  had  been  the  great 
grievance  of  her  middle-age.  And  bar 
skin  waa.  still  pretty,  and  did  not  wrinkle 
over  sunken  cheeks  like.  Lady.  Bellairs's, 
though  there  were  not  many  other  tw^es 
of  the  fresh  prettiness  which  had  made  her 
so  attractive  when  Lady  Belliirs , and  she  . 
were  jpls,  in  the  days  when  her  simply 
attractions  had  not  been  able  to  hold  the 
lover  whom  Lady  Bellairs  coyeted — ^whom 
her  |;reat  beauty  had  won.  But  she  was 
jn^tely.mosa  comely  and  pleasant-look- 
ing now. than. h^r  former  beautiful  rival, 
and  in  the  quaint  .care  of  her  dress,  carried 
tQ  even  an  ovex^excess  of  white  laces  and 
bows  pf  ribbon,  she  made  a  very  agreeable 
picture  of  honoured  old  age. 
.  "My  deai:.  Jiamies^'"  she  ezdaimed,  as 
the  young  man  entered,  rising  to  go  to 
meet  him,  "  I  haye.  been  waiting  here  for 
the  laat  three  hours  I"  . 

'U'm  so.sorr^f  aunt^*^  said  the  young 
man,  bending  his  tall  head  and  gravely 
kissing  her;  "I  would  have  come  sooner 
if  I  could." 


,  <'  I  hate  waiting,,  especially  when 

D^d  you  get  my  letter,  J  ames  1  ^ 

"  Yes, .  aunt—rather  1 "  answered  the 
young  man,  sinking  down  a  little  wearily 
on  a  seat  facing  hers.  "  And  Lady  Bellairs 
got  hers.    Oh,  aunt  I  how  could  you  1 " 

He  had  meaAt  to  bq  ^i^et»  but  to  see  his 
aunt  sitting  there,  looking  placidly  at  him, 
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while  his  whole  being  was  aching  and 
qoiverine  yet  from  those  two  letters, 
completely  overcame  him.  He  sprang 
op,  and  began  pacing  restlessly  the  room, 
not  tmstlog  himself  to  speak  for  a 
second,  lest  he  should  say  something  he 
would  regret  to  the  end  of  his  days,  to  the 
woman  who  had  done  so  much  for  him. 

His  great^unt  looked  at  him  for  a 
second  or  two,  her  pretty  ringed  hands 
folded  over  the  large  white  handkerchief 
on  her  kneea 

"  My  dear  James,"  she  said  suddenly, 
"I  hate  that  woman  I*'  and  she  nodded 
her  head  as  if  she  m^ant  it 

"Auntl"    The  youns  man  was  really 
shocked.     "It  is  dreadf 
speaking  like  that 

He  stopped  short  in  his  walk  and  looked 
at  her,  something  almost  like  disgust 
struggling  into  the  pain  and  wonder  of  his 
eye& 

The  old  lady  met  his  gaze  steadily, 
though  there  was  a  faint  flush  even  beneath 
her  old  Ekin,  as  if  the  expression  of  his 
face  hurt  her. 

<<  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  James,  to  shock 
you  BO,"  she  said ;  "  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
Lady  Bellairs  knows  it,  and  the  reason.  I 
wonder  how  she  dared  encourage  you. 
James  Goldsmith,  you  should  have  told  me! 
Tou  should  have  given  me  some  hint 
Was  it  not  my  right  1  I  have  had  no 
children  of  my  own,  thanks  to  that 
woman,  but  you  took  their  place.  You 
had  grown  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  had 
forgotten  all  that  old  pain  and  bitter- 
ness. Then,  one  day,  I  hear  that  you  have 
been  taking  tiie  most  important  step  in  a 
man's  Ufa  And  how  do  I  hear  it  1  By 
cbance.  Through  the  very  enquiries  made 
by  this  woman  to  find  out  your  prospects 
— the  state  of  my  affairs  1  This  woman, 
my  bitterest  enemy  1 " 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  in 
amazement 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  the 
words  fdl  from  her  lips  in  passionate 
anger,  looking  as  unlike  the  placid,  smiling, 
old  aunt  he  had  always  known,  as  the 
openly  expressed  hatred  was  different  to 
the  sweet  charity  of  her  daily  life. 

"  And  I  do  hate  her  I"  she  added,  in  a 
kind  of  breathless  gasp,  as  she  sank  back 
in  her  chair  again.  ''  But  that  is  not  the 
only  reason.  There  is  another.  That  girl 
cannot  make  you  happy.  The  grand- 
daughter of  a  woman  like  that !  Brought 
up  aU  her  life  with  a  woman  Uke  tlultl 
why,  James  Goldsmith,  she  would  turn 


your    life    into   a   hell,    as  her  grend- 
mother  did  Mark  Bellairs's  before  yon! 
Ah,   you  don't  know  that  history,"  u 
the  young  man  tried  to  speak    "Come 
and  sit  here,  whQe  I  tell  you.    Years  ago, 
Mark  Bellairs  and  I  were  engtged  loTen 
She  took  him  from  me  by  lyiog  words,  and 
her  beauty.    But  I  cotdd  have  {org;iyeii 
that    She  broke  his  heart  after  hia  ma^ 
riage ;  ruined  him,  and  left  him  to  die 
alone  in  miserable  lodgings    I  heard  of  it 
and  went  to  him.    I  was  rich,  too,  in  those 
days,    and   would  have  given  him  nj 
fortune  to  save  him ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
He   died  of   destitution,  while  she  hid 
plenty  in  her  father's  housa    Even  that 
was  not  alL    To  cover  her  own  shamelea 
neglect,  she  spread  tales  of  him  and  me- 
do  you  understand ! " 

The  old  lady  could  bluah  as  hotly  now 
as  a  girl,  but,  with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  she 
went  on  more  quietly :  > 

"  It  did  not  matter  for  me.  For  I  st3}  || 
lived  to  refute  the  lies,  but  he  died.  Nov,  ,i 
you  want  to  marry  her  granddaughter !" 

There  was  a  dead  sQenoe.    The  yoosg  |i 
man  looked  away.    The  old  lady  lay  back 
in  her  chair  as  if  exhausted. 

Then  suddenly  Goldsmith  turned  and 
caught  her  hands  in  his,  and  kissed  then. 

But  he  held  them  still  as  he  raised  hi> 
head  and  looked  steadily  into  her  faca 

*'As  you  loved  Mark  Bellairs,  I  loTe 
Clarice  Bellairs.   As  you  would  have  ffn^ 

irour  fortune  to  save  him,  I  would  give  ny 
ife  to  save  her.  Tou  must  judge  for  us 
You  are  nearer  eternity,  as  far  as  time  goes, 
than  L  You  can  tell  better  whether  em 
a  just  hatred  be  worth  the  carrying  oo 
into   it   than    L    You,    nearer  heaven'E 

Stes,  must  know,  better  than  I,  wbil 
^veness  is  worth." 

There  was  a  dead  silence ;  only  a  bis^ 
tremor  shook  the  old  lady  from  head  to 
foot  Then  she  drew  her  hands  away.  | 
"  I  can't  decide,"  she  said  faintly,  ai  she 
sat  up  and  looked  at  him  with  anguish 
darkened  eyes.  "  Go  away  now ;  I  caooc^ 
hear  any  more."  i 

CHAPTER  IV. 

But  things  were  not  to  be  left  unai^ 
for  Miss  Goldsmith's  decision.  Fate  vn  ^ 
have  something  to  do  with  them.  Shevtt 
so  upset  by  her  morning's  interview  thii 
after  luncheon,  she  ordered  a  carriage  ^ 
went  for  a  country  drive.  As  the  cannf 
was  bowling  swiftly  along  through  ^ 
sunny  country  lanes,  they   overtook  i^ 
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extraordinary-looking  tnm-ont,  very  low 
on  the  springs,  and  very  domsy  as  to  the 
make.  It  was  being  drawn  by  a  horse 
who  had  evidently  his  own  views  on  the 
subject  of  pace,  for,  in  spite  of  a  great 
waving  of  whip  and  jerking  of  reins  from 
the  lady  driving  it,  he  still  refused  to  hasten 
hisstepsL 

There  were  two  ladies  in  the  carriage, 
while  on  the  front  seat  was  a  large  hamper 
of  garden-produce,  and  several  other  untidy 
bundles,  some  wrapped  up  in  strangely- 
checked  cloths,  and  others  in  newspaper, 
all  tied  up  with  string. 

It  was  Lady  Bellairs  and  Clarice  in  the 
"tub/'  proceeding  to  a  neighbouring  viUage, 
where  Lady  Bellairs  sometimes  found  pur- 
chasers for  her  goods.  Clarice  was  holding 
carefully  a  basket  of  eggs  on  her  knees, 
there  being  nowhere  to  put  it  down. 

As  Miss  Goldsmith  rolled  past  in  her 
carriage,  the  girl,  conscious  of  the  undigni- 
fied picture  they  must  make  altogether, 
glanced  up  a  little  vexed,  though  with  a 
half-humorous  light  in  her  dark  eyes,  ex- 
pecting to  see  an  acquaintance.  Miss 
Goldsmith  looked  down,  and  met  full  the 
upturned  face. 

As  her  carriage  swept  on,  she  leant  back 
in  her  seat,  every  vestige  of  colour  lost 
from  her  comely  old  face. 

"  Mark  Bellairs,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self;  "  Mark  Bellairs  as  he  used  to  look  at 
xne  long  ago,  when  I  made  him  laugh. 
Oh,  Mark — ^Mark  1  I  must  forgive,  for  the 
sake  of  your  eyes  looking  out  of  that  child's 
face.     Ob,  Mark  ! " 


That  niffht  Lady  Bellairs  received  a  note 
which  filled  her  heart  with  triumphant 
rejoicing.  For,  though  cold  as  an  icicle,  it 
wail  enunently  satisfactory. 

Aod  the  very  next  morning  the  "  tub  " 
waited  outside  the  hotel  door,  while  Lady 
Bellairs,  with  Clarice,  went  up  to  meet  her 
mcient  rival 

It  was  as  well  for  both  that  the  girl  as- 
isted  at  that  first  meeting.  It  is  to  be 
Bared  that  it  was  only  that  delicate  oval 
su^9  "with  its  glorious  eyes  bearing  such  a 
tartling  resemblance  to  the  dead  Mark 
tellairs,  that  helped  Miss  Goldsmith  to 
sceive  her  enemy  with  ordinary  civility. 

The  very  instant  her  eyes  feU  on  Lady 
ellaini  she  felt  that  she  disliked  her  as 
nch  as  ever,  by  the  thrill  of  pleasure  that 
kXi  through  her  at  finding  that  all  tihe 
3f  ecte  iv-hich  she  had  prophesied  would  mar 
adyBellairs'sbeautyhad  come  to  pass.  The 
dxider  aqtiiline  nose  was  hooked  now  like 


a  beak;  the  dainty,  though  rather  too 
pointed  chin  had  advanced,  as  the  lovely 
mouth,  whose  only  fault  had  been  too  thin 
lips,  had  receded.  The  hair,  which  had 
been  perfect  in  its  curly  disorder  when  dark 
and  tiiick,  looked  untidy  now  in  its  white, 
straggly  thinness.  Bat  if  Lady  Bellairs 
felt  any  vexation  that  her  rival  had  worn 
better  than  herself,  she  gave  no  signs  of  it 
She  advanced,  and  held  out  her  hand  with 
the  warm  graciousness  of  an  old  friend. 
Maria  Goldsmith  gave  one  quick  glance  into 
the  sweet  girl-face  behind,  and  held  out  her 
hand.  That  short  visit  was  not  the  end 
of  the  intercourse,  though  it  was  almost 
the  end  of  it  as  far  as  Lady  Bellairs  and 
Miss  Goldsmith  were  concerned.  For  the 
latter,  after  returning  Lady  Bellairs's  visit  in 
state,  did  not  go  again  to  The  Croft,  neither 
did  Lady  Bellairs  come  again  to  the  hotel. 

Bat  matters  were  different  with  the 
young  people.  Whenever  Goldsmith  was 
not  at  The  Croft,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  very  often,  Lady  Bellairs  seeing 
no  reason  why  she  should  provide  meals  for 
him  when  he  and  Clarice  could  both  have 
them  with  Miss  Goldsmith,  he  and  Clarice 
were  at  the  hotel. 

Miss  Goldsmith  would  send  for  the  girl 
in  the  morning,  and  she  would  spend  the 
day  with  her,  the  two  being  joined  by 
Goldsmith  whenever  he  was  off  duty.  The 
old  lady  was  delighted  with  the  girl,  who 
was  sweet  and  true  enough  even  to  satisfy 
Miss  Goldsmith's  only  too  natural  fears  of 
her  grandmother's  influence.  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  raised  a  little  doubt  in 
her  mind,  and  it  was  through  her  advice 
that  James  did  not  propose  to  her  the  very 
first  evening  she  spent  at  the  hotel. 

"  She  does  not  suspect  anything  yet,"  she 
said.  "Give  her  time.  Girls  are  easily 
frightened,  and  it  is  evident  that  Lady 
Bellairs  has  not  given  her  a  hint.  Let  her 
find  out  first  how  much  she  needs  you.  She 
is  still  such  a  child  1 " 

Goldsmith,  though  bitterly  impatient, 
yielded  to  her  wise  persuasions,  lowing 
that  she  had  now  the  marriage  almost  as 
much  to  heurt  as  himself.  Indeed,  it  had 
become  a  feverish  desire  with  her,  as 
if  by  this  means  she  and  her  old  lover, 
separated  by  such  a  great  gulf  of  years,  and 
treachery,  and  cruelty,  might  meet  again. 

At  first  Trevor  used  to  make  one  of  the 
party  at  the  hotel,  for  the  old  lady  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  him.  Bntafter  the  first 
fortnight  he  did  not  drop  in  so  often,  makmg 
various  excuses  for  hu  absence,  and  one 
day,  about  a  month  after  Miss  Goldsmith's 
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arrival  at  the  hotel,  he  applied  for  leave, 
and  went  away.  He  called  to  say  good- 
bye, but  only  saw  Miss  Goldsmith.  Gold- 
smith missed  him  dreadf  ally,  as  he  had  spent 
every  spare  moment  of  his  time  in  talking 
about  Clarice  to  him. 

A  week  after  Trevor's  departure,  he  was 
coming  down  the  road  that  led  past  Lady 
Bellairs's  house.  Clarice  had  not  been  to  see 
his  aunt  for  three  days.  Ashepassed through 
the  lane  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  which 
bordered  the  lawn,  he  caught  sight  of  her. 
Oddly  enough,  she  was  standing  in  just  the 
same  position  on  the  doorstep  as  that  in 
which  he  and  Trevor  had  fint  seen  her, 
looking  west,  and  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  She  is  like  an  enchanted  princess  look- 
ing for  the  coming  prince,"  Goldsmith  had 
said.  As  he  saw  her  again  now,  he 
remembered  his  first  fancy,  and  the  next 
moment  the  fancy  had  passed  into  a 
great  desire  which  mastered  all  prudence, 
all  thought  of  anything  save  his  own  love 
and  her. 

A  few  more  minutes,  and  he  stood  by  her 
side.  She  had  not  heard  him  come,  but  as 
he  spoke  her  name,  she  dropped  her  hand, 
and  turned  quickly.  The  sight  of  her  eyes, 
dimmed  and  red  as  if  she  had  been  crying, 
broke  down  the  last  barrier. 

"Grandmother  is  out,"  she  said,  "but 
(«he  will  not  be  long.  Will  you  come 
indoors,  or  stay  here  1 " 

He  said  he  would  go  indoors,  and  she  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room.  Then, 
before  he  quite  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
he  was  standing  before  her,  and  pouring  out 
in  broken,  discontiected  phrases,  all  the 
love  he  had  forced  back  for  so  long. 

She  stood  looking  at  him  as  if  turned  to 
stone.  She  did  not  attempt  to  stop  him. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  were  too  shocked — as  if 
she  had  found  herself  suddenly  in  some 
terrible  trap.  Her  face  was  perfectly 
white,  her  eyes  almost  dazed  with  a  kind 
of  horror  which  he  could  not  understand. 

"  Clarice  !  Oh,  my  little  love  !  Don't 
you  understand  me  1 " 

He  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  touch  hers. 
Then  she  shrank  back  a  little. 

"  And  my  grandmother  said  it  was  not 
true,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  that  I 
was 

"What  do  you  mean,  dear  1 "  asked  the 
young  man  gently,  trying  hard  for  her  sake 
to  be  quiet^  fearing  that  he  had  terrified 
her  with  his  passion. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  what  have  I  donel" 
she  cned.    "  Bat  I— indeed— indeed,  I  did 


not  know.  I  was  afraid  sometimes.  M 
when  she  told  me  that  I  must  tiyto  mAke 
you  all  like  me,  I  told  her,  bat  she  oiiiy 
latched  at  me.  She  said  it  was  all  mj 
fooSah  fancy.    That  when  I  had  lived  & 


little  longer  in  the  world,  I  ahoold  not 
imagine  that  every  man  who  paid  m 
attention  wanted  to  marry  me.  That  yon 
were  too  rich,  too  far  above  me,  now  thit 
we  were  so  poor,  for  you  to  care  for  iqa.  \ 
But  she  told  me  that  there  was  a  reason  |: 
that  I  should  do  what  I  could  to "      i| 

She  was  red  enough  now.  Her  &cewas  1^ 
flushed  with  such  a  scarlet  wave  of  shame  1^ 
and  pain,  tiiat  the  young  man,  dimly  wsas%  ^^ 
it  through  the  awful  mist  of  fear  anddoabt , 
which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  wrap^  , 
him  in,  tried  to  spare  her. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said  quietlj^,  thoagb  his  ^ 
voice  sounded  strange  in  muB  own  eus, 
*'  what  reason  did  your  grandmother  give 
for  wishing  you  to  be  kind  to  ust" 

*'  She  said  that  once — ^long  ago,  she  did 
your  aunt  a  great  injury  ;  that  she  wia 
tired  of  such  long  years  of  hate.  That 
when  she  met  you  she  was  glad  to  do  irhit 
she  oould,  and  that  for  her  past  sin  1  mti^ 
help,  too,  to  teach  you  and  your  aunt  \s 
forgive." 

"  When  did  she  tell  yea  all  this  t"  k 
asked  agaiif,  srfill  with  the  same  stxaised 
quiet 

"  After  your  aunt  came.  It  was  tii® 
that,  when  she  mentioned  yonr  name,!  Wi 

her Ah,  how  can  I  speak  of  iti  Hc^ 

foolish— ho  w  wicked  I  have  been  \ " 

"  Neither  foolish  nor  wicked/'  Ooldonit^ 
tried  to  smile.  "  But— was  it  then  ^ 
your  grandmother  told  you  that  I  was  toi3 
rich  to  care " 

"Yes." 

"  Heaven  help  me  I  And  she  kne?  ^i 
all  along.    She  knew  how  I  loYod  yonV  ' 

He  could  not  help  the  exceeding  Ifftttj 
cry.    Then  he  turned  back  swiftly  to  b£^| 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "just  one  thing, 
have  been  foolish.     I  have    spoken  trA 
soon.    If  I  had  waited — ^if  I  wait ^  ! 

"  Ah !  But  that's  just  it.  Oh,  if  tlw^ 
were  any  hope  I  would  give  it,  fot  ^ 
wickedness  I  have  done  you.  Yes: 
was  wicked.  I  ought  to  liave  knowiL  j 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  blinded  Bcs 
was  always  thinking  of  something  el3j 
And  so  I  went  on,  doing  all  I  com^  \ 
make  you  and  your  aunt  foxget  that  in^\ 
past.  And  now  I  can  only  make  it  ▼^ 
a  hundredfold." 

"No— no.  Give  me  one  hope.  *^^i 
say,  'IwUltry '» 
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"I  cannotb  I  should  be  Binning  against 
yoa  worse  than  your  aunt  was  sinned 
against  long  ago.  Last  nighty  when  my 
grandmother  was  angry  with  me  because  I 
'  happened  to  say  it  was  wicked  for  girls  to 
marry  for  money,  I  found  out  something 
in  my  own  life.  Cannot  you  guess 
whatr 

He  did  guess,  and  for  a  moment  the 
discoYory  was  more  almost  than  he  could 
bear. 

Then  he  suddenly  turned  to  her  again 
and  caught  her  hands  in  his,  Mssine  them 
as  he  had  done  his  aunt's  six  weeks  ago. 
The  deoidon  of  his  life  had  been  made 
at  last 

"  Tou  have  decided  for  both  our  lives," 
he  said  gentlyf  though  his  voice  was  still 
hoarsa  "  Heaven  bless  you,  dear,  whatever 
pain  it  may  have  cost  me  ! " 
The  next  moment  he  had  gona 
That  nighty  as  Goldsmith  sat  with  his 
preat-aunt^  he  told  h^r  what  had  happened. 
She  listened  without  a  word.  She  sat 
0  still  and  so  silent  for  so  long  after  he 
ad  spoken  that,  at  last,  he  was  afraid,  and, 
ising  from  the  dusky,  corner  where  he  had 
3en  sitting  to  tell  her  his  story,  he  came 
^er  to  her  and  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
)r  as  he  used  to  do  in  his  old  school- 
>y  days,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
•ck. 

Then  she  turned  her  face  to  him  and  he 
w  that  it  was  stained  with  tears,  yet 
inafigared  bv  a  strange  look  that  was 
rerence,  and  pain,  and  wondering  sub- 
ssion  aU  in  ona 

*My  dear,"  she  said  softlv,  "we  have 
ay  lessons  to  learn.  I  had  thought  that 
p^ou  two  I  mieht  live  over  again  the  old 
3.  I  believed  that  human  hands  might 
[o  some  of  the  wrong  that  human  hearts 
e  done,  and  I  thought  that  my  hands 
ht  do  this — that  in  some  way  the 
piness  of  you  two  might  atone  for  the 
"s  of  hate  and  malice  which  I  have 
le^  against  those  who  wronged  me. 
it  IB  not  to  ba  Perhaps  it  is  my 
shment.  If  so,  it  is  a  bitter  ona  Yet 
>ain  of  it  is  light  compared  to  my  grief 
ou,  my  dear  boy  1 " 
len  she  bent  forward  and  kissedhim  very 
y,  ynrith  lips  still  unsteady  from  the 
:  of  pain,  but  sweet  and  grave  with 
kuty  Bach  as  had  never  been  there 

lianlc  yon,  aunt,"  said  the  voung  man 
9",  after  a  pause  which  neither  could 
Bat  there  was  a  touch  of  reverence 
quiet  words.  | 


CHAPTER  V. 

"James,"  said  Miss  Goldsmith  one 
morning,  three  days  later,  as  she  was 
making  her  final  preparations  for  leaving 
the  hotel,'*  I  am  going  to  take  Clarice  back 
with  ma  She  has  been  having  a  fearftd 
time  of  it  since— this  last  day  or  two.  She 
looks  almost  dead." 

The  young  man  was  gazing  moodily  out 
of  the  window  of  the  private  sitting-room 
into  the  street  below.  He  started  as  his 
aunt  spoke,  and  turned  round,  looking  at 
her  in  a  strange  way. 

I'lt  is  no  use,"  said  Miss  (xoldsmith 
quietly,  but  looking  steadfly  into  his  face 
with  an  expression  so  full  of  grave  tender- 
ness that  he  saw  how  foolish  his  sudden 
hope  had  been.  "  I  saw  the  girl  yesterday, 
and  found  out  something.  It  will  be 
still  better  for  you  to  go  abroad  for  a 
litUa" 

His  face  turned  white,  but  he  madie  no 
remark.  And  Miss  GoldsmiUi,  knowing 
that  it  was  best  that  he  should  hear  every- 
thing now,  went  on : 

"  I  have  found  out  that  you  and  I  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  have  suffered.  Poor 
little  Olarice  !  She,  too,  is  loving  without 
hope,  and  that  added,  too,  to  the  sorrow  she 
is  feeling  for  us.  But  the  child  was  right 
She  has  been  honest  and  true,  even  at  the 
cost  of  such  suffering  to  herself.  And  do 
you  know,  James " — she  did  not  look  at 
him  now — "  I  am  beginning  to  read  another 
e  in  this  enigma  of  crote-purposea 
ile  we  have  been  only  thinking  of 
ourselves,  another  was  sacrificing  himself 
like  the  hero  that  he  ia  We  have  been  so 
blind,  and  he  so  faithful,  James ;  I  did 
not  know  that  your  friend  was  so  true. 
Cannot  you  guess  now  why  Captain  Trevor 
went  away  1 

It  was  a  terrible  shock.  She  knew  that 
by  the  heavy  drawn  breath,  by  the  strained 
suence  that  followed.  She  went  on  quietly 
arranging  her  writing-case,  not  to  look  at 
him. 

"  Clarice  cares  for  him,  though  he  has 
never  given  sign  or  word.  And  now, 
holdingthe  due  as  I  do,  I  can  understand 
him  Having  no  longer  our  own  interests 
to  blind  me,  and  looking  baek  to  his 
behaviour,  I  know  that  he  loves  her.  But 
I  did  not  tell  Clarice  this.  It  was  best 
She  herself  feels  there  is  no  hope.  Her 
grandmother  will  not  let  her  marry  a  poor 
man." 

'*  But,  aunt,"  after  another  pause,  *'  you 
are  rich,  and  you  say  that  what  you  have 
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will  be  mina  Cannot  you  and  I  between 
OB V 

"  Heaven  bless  yon,  my  boy  1 "  The  old 
lady  rose,  and  came  towards  him  with  out- 
stretdied  hands.  "What  a  foolish  old 
woman  I  am  to  ask  for  anything  more,  save 
the  love  of  a  child  sach  as  yoa  Ah,  James, 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  care  for  now, 
bat  your  happiness." 

He  took  the  trembling  old  hands  in  his, 
and  looked  down  into  the  love-lighted  face. 

''And  yon  will  not  think  any  more,'' 
he  asked,  smiling  slightly,  thoogh  his  face 
had  not  quite  recovered  its  colour,  '*  that  I 
believe  my  happiness  would  be  made  by 
marrying  a  woman  who  did  not  love 
me  I 

He  and  Miss  Maria  Goldsmith  had  a 
little  longer  talk;  then  he  left  her  to  go 
back  to  barracka  She  and  Clarice  were 
to  leave  the  next  morning.  Lady  BeUairs 
had  been  only  too  glad  to  let  the  girl  ga 
She  had  been  perfectly  furious  when  sne 
discovered  what  Clarice  had  done,  and 
t^e  thought  of  the  visit  to  The  Chase 
seemed  her  only  hope  for  the  girl  changing 
her  mind. 

Clarice  was  to  go  with  her  boxes  up  to 
the  hotel  in  the  afternoon,  and  spend  the 
night  there  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  early 
the  next  morning.  Captain  Trevor  had 
returned  to  Horton  the  day  before.  He 
looked  ill  and  worried,  as  if  his  leave  had 
not  done  him  much  good ;  but  Goldsmith, 
too  much  troubled  himself,  had  not  taken 
much  notice  of  his  friend's  looka  As  he 
remembered  them  now,  he  was  filled  with 
remorse.  He  had  said  nothing  of  his  own 
trouble  to  him.  He  had  felt  that  he  could 
not  bear  yet  to  mention  it,  even  to  his 
closest  friend.  Now,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
hardest  parts  of  the  whole  hard  business 
had  to  be  gone  through. 

Only  the  thought  of  what  that  rival 
must  have  gone  through  himself  gave  him 
courage  to  go  straight  to  his  quarters,  and 
have  it  out  at  once. 

Trevor,  who  was  reading  the  paper, 
looked  pleased  to  see  him  as  he  entered, 
but  at  the  sight  of  Goldsmith's  face  his 
own  grew  a  little  alarmed,  and  he  rose 
hastily  from  the  lounging-chafr  in  which 
he  was  lazily  taking  his  ease. 

"  What's  up  1 "  he  asked  a  litde  quickly. 
*'  Been  run  over )  I  know  that  brute  of 
yours  will  finish  you  off  one  of  these 
days." 

"  Unless  my  friends  do  it  first  for  me  I 
Oh,  Trevor,  how  could  you  have  treated 
me  BO  shamefully  1 " 


f 


And  Goldsmith^  holding  oat  his  hud, 
was  looking  into  Mb  face,  with  Bomething 
in  his  eyes  which  made  Trevor  tmn  pile. 

"  I  don't  know "  he  began.  |; 

"  Yes,  you  da  I  have  found  it  lUoo^  v 
I  and  my  aunt  together  Withoat  her  I  j| 
should  have  gone  blundering  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Trevor,  yoa  ahonldn^ } 
have  done  it  1  I  was  a  brate  jast  for  M  |j 
one  night ;  but  do  you  think  I  w«s  mm  ; 
enough  not  to  let  you  have  year  inning! 
at  the  same  time.    And  Clarice "       | 

'<  And  Claricet "  asked  the  other  with 
pale  lips,  as  Groldsmith  stopped  abraptlT. , 
It  was  hard  to  say. 

"Clarice  1  Well,  I  have  asked  her,  and 
she  is  too  good  for  ma  I  am  nott^W^ 
her." 

"  But  you  will  one  day.     She  will 
out" 

Trevor  was  trying  to  speak  in  his 
tones;  but  Groldsmiui  could  see  how  \xiMi 
moved  he  was. 

It  fiUed  him  with  such  remoT^e  ^^y 
could  only  take  his  hand  again,  and  girfi 
it  a  wring  which  sent  all  the  bM 
tingling.  ^ 

"  WSl  you  ever  forgive  me,  old  fellow  I 
he  asked  a  little  unstMdily. 

"Forgive  you  I  There  was  nothing^ 
forgive ;  but  Miss  Bellairs ^ 

"Oh,  Miss  Bellain  t "  then  he  sto;^ 
again.  Clarice's  secret  was  not  to  bei 
cussed  between  two  men.  His  firieiHl  isM 
find  out  for  himsell  "  You  miMt  ^ 
your  luck.    And  as  for  Lady  BeOairs — 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  her,"  said  the  ot^ 
simply.     "  I  am  rich " 

"  Eich  1    Why,  I  was  afraid •  P 

give  me,  but  you  know  yon  always  taK 
as  if  you  were  poor,"  said  his  friend,  <^ 
fused  at  his  apparent  impertinenca 

"So  I  was — till  the   morning  jo^ 
ceived  Miss  Goldsmith's  letter.    I  h^d  c| 
too,  teUing  me  that  an  uncle  oi  xsm^ 
dead  in  America,  leaving  me  his  heir, 
was  very  rich,  and  I " 

"  Heaven  forgive  me,  for  I  don't  th^ 
shall  ever  forgive  myself  1  And  yoa  ^ 
this  back,  too,  so  that  I  nught  hsT3 ; 
one  chance  as  well  Don*t  tell  znei 
thing  more,  or  I  shall  go  off  axid  wris^ 
own  neck." 

"Don't  I "  Trevor  laughed.  BoX^ 
two  men  looked  into  eaoli  other's  efs  I 
read  something  in  them  tlis^  madeit  d^ 
to  utter  another  word. 

Captain  Trevor  went  up  to  the  i 
about  five  that  afternoon.  He  was  A 
into  Miss  Goldsmith's  private  Bitdoz 
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There  was  only  one  person  in  it,  Miss 
Maria  having  announced,  a  few  minutes 
before  his  arrival,  that  she  was  going  up  to 
her  room  for  a  nap  before  dinner.  She 
had  kissed  Clarice  in  an  odd,  lingering  kind 
of  fashion  which  had  brought  tears  into 
the  girl's  eyes. 

They  were  still  there  when    Captain 

Trevor  entered,  for  life  seemed  so  hard 

'  just  now  to  the  lonely  girl  that  every  little 

act  of  kindness  from  those  she  imagined 

she  had  so  deeply  wronged  overcame  her. 

Ah  yes  1  she  had  learned  already  that 
the  world,  of  which  she  had  had  only  as  yet 
a  mere  glimpse,  had  terrible  drawbacks  ! 

And  that  her  life,  closed  in  as  it  had 
been  in  that  dreary  old  house,  with  that 
unlovable  old  grandmother  as  her  only 
companion,  had  never  had  such  bitter  pain 
as  that  she  was  now  enduring.  Was  it 
because  he,  too,  had  found  life  like  this 
that  he  had  warned  her  that  night  at  her 
grandmother's  t 

But  as,  startled  at  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step near  her,  she  turned  her  tear-stained 
f&ce  to  look,  she  saw  that  the  prince  had 
come  at  last ! 

Miss  Maria  Goldsmith  assisted  at  the 
wedding  that  followed.  She  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  new  dignity,  which  lasted 
on  through  all  the  following  years. 


MADAME  LAURE. 
By  Marion  F.  Theed. 


<'  I  can't  make  it  out,  Mary ;  if  the  tidal- 
train  were  ever  so  late,  she  ought  to  have 
been  in  long  before  this." 

''  Yes,  I  suppose  she  oueht,"  my  sister 
said  reluctantly.  ''The  only  thing  is,  you 
see,  she  is  so  strange  to  everything,  and  I 
don't  suppose  she  speaks  much  English ;  it 
^vronld  be  only  natural  for  her  to  be  a  little 
delayed." 

< '  A  little  dekyed  ! "  I  exclaimed.  <<  My 
dear  Mary,  have  vou  any  idea  of  the  time  ? 
It  is  past  ten  o  clock,  and  she  ought  to 
li&ve  been  here  between  seven  and  eight" 

Sdy  sister  raised  her  eyebrows  in  mUd 
ajstonishment 

''I  did  not  know  it  was  so  long  since 
yavt  read  prayers,"  she  said;  ''the  time 
al^v^Ays  seems  to  fly  so  when  we  are  by  our- 
Bel^^s.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  be  rich 
3zxoiigh  to  do  without  parlour  boardersV  she 


added  with  a  wistful  look  up  at  me,  where 
I  lay  back  in  my  own  special  easy-chair, 
resting  my  tired  head  after  a  hard  day's 
work. 

It  always  seemed  to  be  her  one  ambition, 
that,  just  to  have  the  little  spare  time  we 
could  call  our  own  in  the  midst  of  our  busy 
lives  quite  to  ourselves.  But  I  did  not 
know  when  it  would  be  possible  to  gratify 
it  School-keeping  is  arduous,  precarioDs 
work ;  it  had  been  so  in  our  case,  at  any 
rate ;  and  even  now,  when  Mary,  who  wai 
a  good  deal  younger  than  I,  had  entered 
into  the  forties,  I  did  not  see  my  way  to 
any  such  radical  change  in  our  mode  of 
life.  On  the  whole  I  was  fairly  satisfied 
with  the  progress  we  had  made  and  the 
position  we  held.  If  our  establishment 
was  not  a  very  large  one,  it  was  at  least 
more  select  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
in  an  age  which  is  nothing  if  it  is  not 
levelling ;  and  we  had  never  to  our  know- 
ledge admitted  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  our  young 
ladies.  People  had  begun  to  talk  already 
of  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  of 
preparing  girls  for  university  examination 
as  if  they  were  their  own  brothers ;  but  we 
set  our  faces  against  it  from  the  first  We 
had  no  greater  ambition  for  the  dear 
children  committed  from  time  to  time  to 
our  charge,  than  that  they  should  be  fitted 
to  adorn  and  elevate  society  as  helpmeets 
to  men — not  as  their  rivals. 

"Tou  dear,  good,  old-fashioned  souls!  You 
are  half  a  century  behind  the  times,"  Lady 
Gay  Spanker  said  to  me  once;  "but  if  I  had 
any  girls  of  my  own,  I  should  send  them  to 
you,  nevertheless." 

And  we  found  that  was  the  way  with  a 
good  many  peopla  They  laughed  at  us, 
but  they  believed  in  us.  I  do  not  see 
myself  now  they  could  have  done  other- 
wise than  believe  in  Mary.  If  ever  there 
was  an  angel  upon  earth  she  was  one. 
She  was  simply  like  the  grandmother  in 
the  French  poem  the  girls  in  the  first  class 
used  to  read  and  recite  —  Charity  per- 
sonified. Whenever  they  came  to  the 
line — 

"  O  grandmbre,"  ditil,  "  la  charitd  c'eat  toi  "— 

I  used  to  find  myself  looking  round  in- 
voluntarily to  the  table  at  which  she  sat ; 
but  though  she  may  have  seen  the  look 
and  returned  it  with  that  ready  smile  of 
hers,  the  thought  that  was  in  my  mind 
would  never  have  occurred  to  her. 

Oh,  wad  some  fay  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ounels  as  others  see  ns ! 

was  not  written  of  such  as  my  Mary. 
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She  sat  opposite  me  on  that  September 
evening  of  which  I  am  writing,  embroider- 
ing Bome  delicate  blue  flannel,  the  colour 
of  which,  as  it  lay  massed  together  in  her 
lap,  threw  up  the  soft  tints  of  her  com- 
plexion in  a  wonderful  way.  She  had  one 
of  those  lovely,  creamy  skins  into  which  the 
least  heat  or  excitement  brings  a  flush  like 
the  first  flush  of  morning,  and  what  with 
the  beauty  of  that,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
soft,  brown  eyes  contrasting  with  them,  I 
used  to  think  that  the  white  hairs,  at  which 
she  had  arrived  so  early,  only  constituted 
a  fresh  daim  to  admiration.  Everybody 
said  "  Miss  Mary  "  had  such  a  sweet  face. 
It  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  chiselling 
or  colouring.  There  was  upon  it  that 
beautiful  cslm  and  tenderness  which  can 
onlv  come  of  a  heart  at  peace  with  itself, 
and  at  leisure  from  itself  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it,  but  I  always  think  it  must  have 
been  that  expression  in  it  which  drew 
Madame  Laure  to  her  that  first  night 

There  was  nothing  striking  or  artistic  in 
any  way  in  our  surroundings.  The  small, 
square  sittinff-room,  with  its  green  paper 
sparingly  relieved  wiUi  gold,  and  its 
sombre,  dark-green  hangings,  with  maho- 
gany bookshelves  fitted  into  the  recesses 
on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  the 
round  table  in  the  centre  with  the  lamp 
upon  it,  and  the  half-chifibnier,  half- 
sideboard,  in  the  class  back  of  which  I 
saw  mjrself  reflectea — a  tall,  spare,  elderly 
woman,  hard-featured  rather  than  other- 
wise, and  as  unlike  Mary  as  I  could  pos- 
sibly be — all  this  formed  surroundings  than 
which  nothing  could  have  been  more  com- 
monplace. But  there  was  a  bright  fire 
burning  in  the  grate,  and  I  remember 
thinking  to  myself  drowsily,  that  to  the* 
poor  little  French  teacher  tUs  first  in- 
troduction to  English  comfort  would  seem 
something  too  good  to  be  true. 

I  held — ^indeed  I  always  have  held — 
foreigners  of  all  sorts  in  a  certain  contempt 
1  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  imparting  it, 
but^  in  myself,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
overcome  it  There  is  no  reason  that  I 
know  of  why  we  English-speaking  folk 
should  be  better  than  our  neighbours,  and 
I  know  that  nowadays  it  is  the  fashion  to 
be  cosmopolitan,  as  they  call  it,  but  I  am 
too  old  to  rid  myself  of  my  prejudices. 

We  had  always  had  a  mademoiselle.  As 
a  rule  she  had  been  of  mixed  nationality, 
the  Swiss  article  being  the  cheaper,  and,  on 
the  score  of  a  joint  interest  in  the  two 
languages,  the  more  useful ;  but,  latterly, 
Miss  Pettitt — between  whom  and  ourselves 


there  had  existed  for  some  yean  past  & 
friendly  rivalry — had  started  a  Parisi&D, 
and  this  time  we  had  thought  it  advinble 
to  follow  her  exunple.  So  we  had  wriUen 
direct  to  the  first  educational  boieaa  in 
Paris,  and  stipulated  for  as  pure  an  accent 
and  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  elementarj 
music  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  for 
a  comfortable  home  and  a  small  salarj. 
The  result  had  been  the  recommendation 
of  Madame  Laure — a  young  widow,  whose 
French  and  music  we  should  find  aWe 
the  average,  and  whose  friendlessneas  and 
want  of  experience  in  teaching  would  make 
it  a  charity  upon  our  parts  to  take  her. 
We  thought  the  want  of  experience  might 
enable  us  all  the  more  easily  to  get  her 
into  our  own  method,  and  we  wrote  to 
engage  her. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  that  night 
when  the  cab  containing  her  at  last  dro^e 
up  to  tiie  door.  In  spite  of  my  sister's 
gentle  suggestions  and  excuaesi  I  felt  a 
little  ruffled  and  annoyed  at  so  late  m 
arrival,  and  as  one  means — in  all  probability 

Suite  lost  upon  her— of  marking  mj 
isapproval,  I  did  not  go  out  into  the  hall 
to  meet  her.  We  heard  the  luggage 
deposited  there,  and  the  cabman  diamiEsed, 
and  then  the  little  parlour-maid  showed  her 
in. 

I  can  see  her  now,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
standing,  framed  by  the  doorway,  which 
would  not,  by  the  way,  have  allowed  of  her 
being  many  inches  taller,  even  in  that  Iot 
turban-hat,  than  she  really  was ;  a  slight, 
erect  figure,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  dark  waterproof  cloak,  her  face  fair  and 
refined,  but  of  a  deathly  pallor,  lighted  np 
by  a  pair  of  moat  wonderful  eyes— eyes, 
her  possession  of  which  I  felt  myself 
resenting  and  inwardly  protesting  against 
on  the  spot  as  unbecoming  any  governess 
in  existence. 

''  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  speaking  in 
French,  in  a  particularly  pretty  voice,  hot 
with  a  nervousness  whidi  pleased  me  better 
than  her  appearance,  "  but  it  is  not  my 
fault  I  have  kept  you  up  so  late,  and 
perhaps  caused  you  anxiety.  The  tidal- 
train  came  into  collision  with  another, 
between  twenty  and  thirtymiles  from  town, 
and  there  was  no  means  of  sending  any  of 
the  passengers  on  for  some  time.  At  one 
time,"  she  added,  <<  I  did  not  think  I  shoald 
have  arrived  here  to-night" 

"  That  would  have  been  dreadful ! ''  ^1 
sister  said,  comine  forward  from  behind  m^ 
— ^it  was  always  uie  who  was  first  to  do  the 
right   thing — and    taking    the  strange  ^ 
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hands  in  hera  "  We  should  have  been  so 
unhappy  about  you, .  knowing  you  were 
amon^t  foreigners,  and  not  knowing  what 
might  have  come  to  you.    You  must  come 


to  the  fire  and  get  warnii  and  tell  us  all 
about  it,  and,  Essie,  there  is  some  supper 
to  be  brought  in — ^is  there  nott  " 

She  had  Degun  in  her  eager  way — always 
so  anxious  to  set  people  at  ease  and  at 
home— speaking  Englisn ;  now,  remember- 
ing, she  checked  herself,  and  added,  in 
French : 

"You  do  speak  English — don't  yout 
— a  little,  we  understood.  We  do  not 
know  much  of  your  language — my  sister 
and  L" 

*'A  little,"  the  other  answered  shyly, 
still  in  her  own  tongua 

She  looked  more  nervous  than  ever,  and 
she  shivered  as  she  spoke.  Mary  almost 
pushed  me  aside,  noticing  it,  to  make  way 
for  her  to  the  fire. 

*'  You  are  very  good,  madame — I  am  not 
cold,"  she  said;  then,  in  English,  with  a 
strong  accent,  and  speaking  very  delibe- 
rately, as  one  who  had  to  frame  her 
sentences  before  uttering  them:  '*I  am 
only  very  tired,  and  would  like  to  go  to 
bei" 

''But  we  cannot  let  you  do  that  until 
you  have  had  something,"  I  said.  "  You 
must  have  had  a  great  shock.  Was  the 
accident  a  serious  one  1  '* 

She  was  afraid  very ;  there  had  been  a 
considerable  loss  of  Ufe,  so  she  had  been 
told;  indeed,  she  had  seen  as  much  for 
herself.  She  could  not  bear  to  talk  of  it  or 
think  of  it. 

"  Bat  the  carriage  you  were  in  escaped  t 
You  sustained  no  injury  t'* 

**  I  was  thrown  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  it,  and  I  was  a  little  bruised ;"  she  pulled 
off  her  glove,  and  showed  us  her  left  arm 
slidoLiiy  grazed  and  contused,  and  gave  a 
light  significant  touch  to  both  elbow  and 
ihoulder ; "  but  that  was  alL  I  was  very 
rortanate.'' 

''  And  your  fellow-passengers  t  Was 
^here  nobody  else  in  the  compartment  with 
jToa  1 " 

She  hesitated  before  answering  me,  as 
f  she  was  not  sure  of  the  question,  and  I 
"epeated  it  in  that  labourea  Frencl^  which 
!  should  have  liked  to  feel  sure  was  as  good 
kfi  her  English,  measured  and  unmistak- 
ably foreign  as  it  was. 
"  No,**  she  said  then ;  "  nobody." 
She  had  been  made  to  sit  down  by  this 
ime  in  one  of  the  easy-chairs,  and  Mary 
ad  mixed  her,  with  her  own  hands,  some 


hot  wine-and-water,  which  we  made  her 
drink,  and  which  brought  a  little  colour 
back  into  her  cheeks  and  lips.  Her  cloak 
she  would  not  remove,  but  she  took  off  her 
hat  and  the  little  spotted  veil,  worn  like  a 
half-mask  across  her  face,  and  I  could  feel 
the  mingled  surprise  and  admiration  in  my 
sister's  countenance  reflected  in  my  own. 

We  had  had  governesses  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  at  Inglewood  House,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  we  had  enlisted  the  services  of 
one  who  might  have  posed  for  pubUc 
admiration  as  a  professional  beauty.  She 
was  so  much  too  striking-looking  that  I 
slept  little  all  that  night  thinking  of  it.  I 
was  always  more  or  less  afraid  of  a  pretty 
pupil;  one  never  knew  the  complications 
that  might  be  involved,  and  a  pretty 
governess  was  worse  stilL  I  should  never 
have  eneaged  Mary  had  she  been  offered  to 
me  in  the  latter  capacity — I  always  told 
her  so. 

If  she  shared  my  misgivings  on  the 
present  occasion,  she  would  not  allow  it^ 
She  was  a  great  lover  of  beauty,  and  from 
that  first  night  she  took  Madame  Laure 
under  her  wing,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
help  her  in  her  work,  and  to  prepossess  me 
in  her  favour.  I  was  not  predisposed  in  it^ 
though  I  coT^d  have  given  no  good  reason 
for  my  own  feeling.  Her  good  looks 
worried  me,  I  confess,  and,  being  so  hand- 
some, I  could  have  wished  her  older;  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  she  reckoned 
anything  like  the  thirty  years  she  professed, 
but  that  was  not  alL  She  had,  to  my  mind, 
neither  method  enough  in  her  work,  nor 
interest  enough  in  her  pupils'  progress  Half 
her  time  she  seemed  to  be  wool-gathering, 
and  she  did  not  appear  to  understand  being 
found  fault  with.  She  was  not  rude, 
and  she  did  not  retaliate,  but  she  had 
a  way  of  looking  at  me  to  which  I  was  not 
accustomed,  and  which  made  me  uncom- 
fortabla  I  am  tall  myself,  but  she  was 
taller,  and  I  never  felt  myself  so  much 
mistress  with  her  as  with  her  predecessors 
I  liked  to  be  looked  up  to  in  both  senses  by 
my  governesses,  and  there  was  none  of  this 
looking  up  in  the  case  of  Madame  Laure, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  It  was  to  Mary 
— Mary,  who  never  exacted  any  deference 
from  anybody — that  she  deferred. 

It  was  no  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that 
my  sister  should  attract  love  and  venera- 
tion. There  were  generally  three  or  four 
girls  in  the  school  who  would  have  done 
anything,  gone  anywhere  for  her ;  but  the 
French  governess  was  no  girl,  nor  would 
she  have  struck  one  as  so  likely  to  pay 
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homage  as  to  expect  it  It  was  not,  I 
imagine,  so  much  the  other's  kindness  to 
her  individually  as  the  charm  of  her  simple 
goodness.  Whatever  else  madame  might 
forget — whatever  duty  she  might  neglect — 
she  never  forgot  her  little  attentions  to 
"  Miss  Maiy."  However  dull  she  might 
be  looking,  she  had  always  a  smile  ready 
for  her.  My  sister  must,  I  felt,  see  it,  and 
be  touched  by  it;  and,  in  spite  of  myiself,  a 
petty  jealousy  I  was  ashamed  of  added  to 
my  prejudice  against  the  Frenchwoman. 
Mjary  admired  her  so  much,  and  in  me — ^I 
became  so  foolish  as  that,  I  who  had  never 
allowed  my  plain  face  to  distress  me  before 
— ^there  was  nothing  to  admire. 

When  one  gives  way  to  a  mean  feeling 
of  that  sort,  one  never  knows  what  it  may 
lead  one  into,  and,  conscious  of  it  in 
myself,  I  tried  to  shut  my  eyes  to  sundry 
smaller  things  which  were  not  to  my  taste 
in  our  new  inmate. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  not  com- 
monly neat  in  her  dress.  I  did  not  expect 
her  to  present  a  fashionable  appearance,  or 
even  to  have  very  good  clothes,  but  her 
rusty  black  garments  might  surely  have 
been  a  trifle  less  short  and  scanty,  and 
have  made  some  sort  of  pretence  at  fitting 
her.  But  for  her  beauty  and  her  bearing 
she  would  not  have  been  fit  to  be  seen. 

"  Cheap,  ready  -  made  mourning,  no 
doubt,"  Mary  said  with  a  sigL  '^How 
grateful  we  ought  to  be  that  we  can  afford 
to  have  things  done  properly  and  as  we 
likel" 

I  was  not  reconciled  to  it,  however,  and 
I  should  have  spoken  to  Madame  Laure 
myself  on  the  subject  had  she  not  asked 
me  on  the  first  half-holiday  to  excuse  her 
from  accompanying  the  pupils  to  South 
Kensington  on  that  very  account. 

She  really  had  nothing  to  wear,  she  said. 
Her  black  dresses  had  got  so  shabby,  and 
she  had  not  dared  to  spend  her  little  money 
until  she  was  earning  more.  Might  she 
have  the  afternoon  to  herself  to  make  some 
purchases ) 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  give  her  leave, 
though  it  necessitated  my  going  with  the 
girls  myself. 

Mary,  who  had  to  stay  at  home,  came 
up  to  the  bedroom  after  me. 

"  I  suppose,  dear,  it  would  not  do  to  let 
the  poor  thin^  have  a  pound  or  two  in 
adv,ance,  would  it  t "  she  asked  timidly. 

*  Certainly  not,"  I  replied  promptly. 
"If  she  had  wanted  it,  she  could  have 
asked  for  it.  Besides,  how  do  we  know 
she  does  want  iti    She  had  left  herself 


something  to  fall  back  upon,  to  judge  from 
what  she  said  just  now. 

My  sister  niade  no  further  remark.  She 
went  to  the  wardrobe,  and  got  ont  my 
bonnet  and  doak  for  me,  but  she  did  not 
wait,  I  remember,  as  she  sometimes  would, 
to  help  me  put  them  on,  but  went  thioogli 
to  the  dressing-room,  which  was  more  pir- 
ticularly  her  own.  She  had  a  little  calnset 
in  there,  in  which  she  kept  her  diess- 
money — we  were  alwajrs  most  particular  to 
keep  our  private  accounts  apart  from  those 
of  the  school — and  I  knew  the  click  of  the 
key  in  the  lock  quite  well  It  was  idle  to 
say  anything.    I  knew  that  toa 

By-and-by  I  heard  her  rustling  softly 
downstairs,  and  before  I  set  out  myself  I 
saw  Madame  Laure,  waterproofed  and  veiled 
as  she  had  been  on  the  night  of  her  arrival, 
let  herself  out  at  the  garden-gate,  and  start 
at  a  brisk  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  shops. 

IL 

We  were  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the 
station  at  Inglewood  House.  If  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned  that  we  lived  in  the  submln, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  repair  thatomission 
now — ^in  wnich  suburb  never  mind.  Itwu 
described  in  the  prospectus  as  the  plea- 
santest  about  town,  and  the  healUuest, 
being  upon  gravel  soil  and  lying  high,  bat 
I  do  not  care  to  particularise  it  hera  We 
walked  faster  than  usual  that  afternoon- 
the  girls— about  a  dozen  of  them— Hiss 
Crispin,  the  English  sovemess,  and  mysell 
The  air  was  dear  and  bright — ^the  kind  of 
day  on  which  it  is  easy  to  step  out:  this,  for 
one  thing;  for  anotiier,  we  were  rather 
lata  I  should  think  Madame  Lanre  hid 
been  gone  about  a  quarter  of  an  honr. 

Just  before  you  came  to  the  station,  at 
that  time,  there  was  a  big  blank  vall, 
covered  with  posting  bills ;  and  aa  ^ 
arrived  at  it  that  day,  or,  rather,  as  oar 
advance-guard  did,  they  found  qmte  ^ 
crowd  collected  round  somebody  vrho  hi 
been  taken  HI,  and  was  being  put  into  i 
cab.  The  road  was  blocked  up  partiaQj. 
not  entirely.  There  was  room  for  the  girl* 
to  pass,  and  I  could  not  understand  thsir 
stopping.  The  breach  of  discipUne  wis 
explained  when  I  got  up  to  them.  The  lady 
who  was  bebg  packed  oS  home,  ha^g  jii^ 
recovered  herself  sufficientiy  to  give  y 
address,  was  Madame  Laure. 

Elsie  Tanner,  one  of  the  two  in  Im^ 
had  caught  sight  of  her  face,  and  been  toe 
much  startled  and  too  sympathetic  to  go  o& 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mary,  you  can't  think  wb*- 
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she  looked  like  1  She  looked  like  death," 
the  girl  said  afterwaida,  describing  it  to  my 
sister. 

I  made  them  all  stand  on  one  side  and 
wait,  whilst  I  went  np  to  the  cab-door  and 
spoke  to  her ;  the  policeman,  who  had  come 
to  her  assistance,  assuring  me,  as  I  did  so, 
that  it  was  a  wonder  she  had  not  been  ran 
over,  as  they  had  foond  her  swooning,  half 
on  the  pavement,  half  on  the  road.  The 
only  person  who  had  seen  her  fall  was  a 
child  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  said  she 
was  not  walking  at  the  moment,  bat  stand- 
ing looking  at  the  coloured  pictures  and 
reading,  and  that  suddenly  she  had  given  a 
little  cry  and  fallen  backwards.  There  had 
been  nobody  else  on  the  spot,  apparently, 
five  minutes  before ;  but  now  there  was  the 
inevitable  crowd,  pushine  and  pressing, 
and  craning  their  necks  for  a  look  at  the 
sufferer,  as  though  they  had  never  seen  a 
sick  woman  befora  No  wonder  she  looked 
scared  as  well  as  ilL 

I  was  hesitatine  whether  to  send  Mibs 
Crispin  back  with  her — she  assured  me  the 
f fdntness  was  nearly  over,  and  that  she  was 
liable  to  attacks  of  it,  and  soon  got  the 
better  of  them — ^when  Elsie  put  in  an  eager 
request  that  I  would  entrust  her  with  Uie 
charge;  and,  seeing  that  the  girl  really 
wished  it,  and  that  the  distance  was  so 
short,  I  consented.  It  was  well  some- 
body should  be  sorry  for  the  poor  thing 
and  ready  to  help  her,  and  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself  for  the  irritation  which  possessed 
me  with  her  for  having  made  a  scene  in 
the  street  I  seemed  to  have  neither  heart 
nor  conscience  where  Madame  Laure  was 
concerned ;  but  there  would  be  no  lack  of 

fity  when  once  she  got  home  to  Mary.  So 
let  Elsie  get  in  with  her,  and  watched 
them  driven  off  together,  not  altogether 
happy  or  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  either 
with  myself  or  her.  The  people  who  had 
gathered  about  her,  and  who  had  been 
watching,  open-eyed,  all  that  was  going 
on,  began  to  disperse ;  and  I  was  once 
more  setting  my  party  in  motion,  when 
one  of  the  bystanders  ran  after  me  with 
a  brown-paper  parcel  The  lady  had 
dropped  it  So  said  tixe  child,  who  had 
been  the  only  witness  of  her  sudden 
seizara 

**  Yes,  Miss  Moffatt,  it  does  belong  to 
madame,"  one  of  the  girls  said  as  I  hesi- 
tated about  taking  it ;  ''I  noticed  her  with 
it  when  she  was  coming  downstairs;  it 
was  too  big  to  fit  comfortably  under  her 
arm.  Should  you  like  me  to  take  it  for 
yoo,  or  could  not  we  leave  it  somewhere  9 " 


Decidedly  I  agreed  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  somewhere,  and  we  did  leave 
it  accordingly  at  the  little  linendraper's 
opposite  the  station,  where  they  not  only 
took  it  in,  but  volunteered  to  send  it  up 
to  the  house  for  us,  and  then  at  last  we 
really  succeeded  in  taking  our  tickets  and 
getting  offl  I  was  flurried  and  put  out^ 
and  the  people  who  were  in  the  compart- 
ment I  myself  got  into  with  two  or  three 
of  the  elder  ones — we  had  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  what  places  we  could  get — 
seemed  to  see  as  much,  and  to  be,  in  a 
quiet  way,  amused  at  it  There  are 
some  lucky  individuals  who  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  be  shaken  out  of  their 
serenity  by  any  little  contretemps  that  may 
befall  them;  the  lady  who  sat  smiling 
in  the  far  comer  of  the  carriage,  quietly 
taking  us  in  from  head  to  foot,  was,  I 
should  say,  one  of  them.  She  was  a  fair, 
fiishionable-looking  woman,  with  a  slow, 
soft  voice,  and  a  drawl,  and  her  com- 
panion, putting  his  sex  on  one  side,  was 
much  after  the  same  style.  I  noticed 
them  particularly,  because  of  the  little 
laugh  there  seemed  to  be  between  them 
at  my  expense,  and  presently  she  seemed 
to  see  I  was  aware  ox  it,  for  she  suddenly 
straightened  herself  and  looked  away,  and 
did  not  look  back  again. 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  paper,"  she 
broke  the  silence  by  saying. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied, "  that  you  would 
call  anything.  Enough  and  to  spare  in 
certain  columns  that  you  don't  under- 
stand—  the  money-market,  for  instance. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  sensation ;  neither 
tragedy  nor  elopement,  nor  breach  of  pro- 
mise, as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  tell  you 
what,  though — ^the  police  are  moving  in 
that  matter  of  the  Wyvenhoe  murder. 
There  is  a  hundred  pounds  reward  offered, 
with  a  full  description  of  the  woman.  I  saw 
one  of  the  posters  in  the  City  this  morning." 

''  That  was  that  dreadful  business  down 
in  Essex — ^wasn't  it  t  "  she  enquired  lan- 
guidly. "  One  reads  of  so  many  horrors 
that  one  gets  confused  about  them.  People 
who  had  been  living  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place,  and  whom  nobody  knew  any- 
thing about^  and  the  man  was  found  dead, 
and  the  woman  nowhere  to  be  found. 
That  was  it— was  it  not ) " 

"  Yes ;  that  was  it,"  he  replied.  "  There 
was  mystery  enough  about  the  antecedents 
and  belongings,  and  the  life  they  led 
generally ;  but  I  should  be  afraid  there  is 
Httle  enough  about  the  murder.  The 
woman  did  it  to  a  certainty." 
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"  Then  why  should  yon  be  afiraid  at  all 
about  it  1  She  is  pretty,  I  sappoee,  and 
you  are  Borry  for  her ) "  She  said  it  with 
a  laugh,  in  which  he  joined. 

It  might  have  been  nothing  at  all — ^a 
mere  jest — ^this  ghastly  crime  they  were 
talking  about  "nie  man  was  sorry  for  the 
miserable  wretch  who  had  committed  it 
because  she  was  pretty,  that  was  all 

"I  think  she  must  have  had  a  very 
hard  time  of  it,''  he  said.  ^'The  old 
woman  who  gave  evidence,  and  who  was 
the  only  person  in  the  house  with  them, 
said  as  mucL  Her  sympathies  all  went 
with  her  mistress,  it  was  evident,  and  she 
made  the  case  against  the  dead  man  so 
strong  that  every  word  she  said  will  have 
helped  to  tighten  the  cord  round  his  wife's 
neck,  if  ever  they  catch  her,  which  I  hope 
they  won't  She  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  short  of  a  slave  and  a  jprisoner. 
The  man  must  have  been  half  mad,  I 
should  imagine,  and  he  watched  her  so 
closely,  she  could  not  get  away  from  him." 

"A[nd  at  lastt  I  forget  the  parti* 
culara" 

"Oh,  well,  there  was  a  big  row  over- 
night, you  know.  The  old  woman  heard 
it,  as  sne  was  undressing  for  bed,  but  she 
appears  to  have  gone  to  sleep  in  spite  of 
it — too  well  used  to  the  kind  of  thing,  I 
suppose — and  in  the  morning  she  was  not 
up  over  early  herself,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  troubled  about  anybody  else  until 
the  breakfast-hour  was  long  past  Then 
she  found  the  one  room  empty  and  the 
other  locked,  and  you  know  the  rest — all 
the  harrowing  details,  as  the  leaders  call 
them.  The  poor  wretch  had  had  a  fight 
for  his  Ufa  The  fact  of  that,  and  of  the 
door  beinff  locked  on  the  inside,  would 
have  told  m  the  woman's  favour,  if  she  had 
had  the  pluck  to  stay  and  see  it  out  But 
that  is  just  where  it  is — presence  of  mind 
always  fails  people  in  these  cases.  She 
not  only  does  for  herself  by  running  away, 
but  being,  according  to  all  accounts,  a 
good-loolong  woman  to  begin  with,  and 
remarkable  enough  on  that  score,  she  makes 
herself  still  more  remarkable  by  arraying 
herself  in  a  shot-silk  gown.  Shot-silk! 
only  conceive  itl  In  these  days,  when 
every  other  woman  one  meets  is  in  black  1 
Why,  it  was  simply  suicidd  I  The  only 
wonder  is  they  have  not  identified  her  by 
it  before  thi&" 

"  It  was  only  the  other  day,  surely  t " 
she  asked. 

She  did  not  look  greatly  interested, 
not  so  much  so  as  I  was,  for  we  had 


read  about  it  at  the  time — ^Maiy  sad  I~ 
had  been  reading  about  it,  in  fact,  that  very 
night  when  we  were  kept  up  wateUng 
and  waiting  for  Madame  Laore,  and  I 
could  have  answered  her  question  more 
definitely  than  he  did,  for  madame  had  been 
with  us  now  little  more  than  a  fortnight  I 
was  interested  myself,  but  I  was  aorry  to 
see  the  girls  taking  it  all  in  so  eageriy. 
We  encouraged  no  morbid  taste  for  honon 
at  Inglewood  Housa 

"I  knew — I  read  all  about  it  whilit 
I  was  wdUng^"  lifflly  Danven  said  after- 
wards in  her  consequential  little  wav.  "I 
wonder  you  did  not  see  it,  all  o!  700. 
There  was  'Murder' at  the  top  of  it  in  big 
enouffh  letters,  goodness  knows  1  ** 

Wnen  we  reached  home  in  the  eYening, 
Madame  Laure  was  in  bed,  having  10  far 
followed  my  sister's  advica 

*'  I  did  want  her  to  have  a  doctor  at 
first,"  Mary  sud.  «  But  ahe  objected  10 
strongly,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been  of  any  usa  I  think  she  wanti 
rest  and  quiet  more  than  anything." 

"  I  think  you  want  it  yourself,"  I  said 
I  did  not  know  when  I  had  seen  her  look 
so  tired  and  troubled ;  I  thought  at  timff 
she  must  feel  other  people's  pains  and  aches 
as  though  they  were  her  own,  and  I  felt 
sure  now  she  had  been  letting  Madame 
Laure  worry  her  beyond  her  str^igth.  "I 
won't  have  you  going  up  to  her  any  more 
to-nieht,"  I  said.  "  f  shall  go  and  see  for 
mysdf  how  she  is  getting  on,  and  if  there 
is  any  need  for  a  doctor,  a  doctor  she  ahaD 
hava" 

She  did  not  say  "  Yes,**  or  "  No,"  but 
smiled  faintly  at  the  parlour  boarders,  vbo 
were  accustomed  to  the  occasional  assertioB 
of  my  authority,  and  began  pourinc  ost 
the  tea,  whilst  I  entertained  the  little 
party  (the  schoolroom  tea  was  a  separate 
affair,  under  the  presidency  of  Hiss 
Crispin)  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  oon- 
versation  in  the  railway-earriaga 

'at  was  the  dress,"  I  said,  '*  iriiieh  be 
had  made  up  his  mind  was  to  bring  her  to 
justice — the  shot-silk  dresa  My  dear 
Mary,  what  on  earth  are  you  thinkingof  f 
I  exclaimed  in  the  same  breath,  for  the  on 
had  replenished  the  teapot  to  overflorag. 
and  was  flooding  the  tray,  and  my  siattf 
sat  looking  across  it  at  me  in  a  sort  of 
stupor,  never  seeing  or  heeding  it 

**MiBB  Mary  was  thinking  no  more  of 
the  tea  than  the  rest  of  us,"  somebody  sud, 
good-naturedly  coming  to  the  rescne,  as^ 
then  there  was  a  little  commotion  vii 
mopping  up,  consequent  on  the  catastropbe. 
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and  Mary  made  her  apologies,  and  went 
on  with  her  work ;  bnt  ahe  did  it  nervoiulj 
and  badly,  as  if  it  were  an  eiSbrt  to  her, 
and  I  was  glad  when  it  was  over.  I 
scarcely  knew  why  myaelf,  but  I  was  always 
in  an  agony  if  she  had  so  much  as  a  finger- 
ache.  True,  she  was  the  one  dear  thii^  I 
had  in  the  world ;  there  was  that  to  be 
said. 

She  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  her,  however,  and 
she  would  go  upstairs.  I  had  rarely  seen 
her  80  positive ;  as  a  rule,  she  gave  way  to 
me  in  everything  connected  with  the 
school ;  I  was  so  much  cleverer  than  she, 
she  used  to  say,  and  had  a  head  for  busi- 
ness, which  she  had  not;  and  in  the 
management  of  the  governesses  she  never 
interfered.  It  was  a  mistake  having  two 
mistresses ;  we  should  never  get  anyone  to 
work  under  us  if  we  attempted  it.  £ut^ 
somehow,  from  the  first  she  seemed  to 
have  taken  Madame  Laure  under  her  pro- 
tection, and  she  would  not  let  her  go. 

"She  had  such  a  lovely  face,  and  she 
seemed  out  of  her  element  and  not  happv; 
and  she  was  so  grateful  for  a  very  htUe 
kindness  " — that  was  all  the  reason  Mary 
could  ever  give  for  the  attraction  in  the 
first  instanca 

As  w^  took  our  separate  ways,  she  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  I  to  the  schoolroom,  I 
remembered  the.  parcel  madame  had 
dropped,  and  which  had  been  restored,  and 
called  up  after  her  to  know  whether  it  had 
been  sent  homa  Yes,  she  answeredi  it 
had.     And  it  was  quite  right  t    Quite. 

She  was  half-way  up  the  stairs  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  stopped,  with  a  little  catch 
in  her  voice,  as  she  uttered  the  mono- 
syllable,  as  if  to  rest  I  ran  up  after  her 
and  put  my  arm  round  her. 

''Mary,^  I  said,  "you  are  not  well 
Something  has  upset  you,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  know  what  it  i&  I  can't  have  you 
banning  to  keep  your  own  counsel,  after 
all  these  years.  I  will  have  no  Madame 
Laares  coming  between  you  and  me,  and 
working  upon  your  feelings  until  they  make 
you  m^ 

Bat  she  assured  me  that  she  was  not 
ill,  that  I  was  mistaken — finally,  with  that 
quiet  assumption  of  dignity  with  which, 
when  she  liked,  she  seemed  able  to  reverse 
our  relative  positions,  that  such  a  jealousy 
as  mine  was  unworthy  both  of  me  and 
of  her,  and  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment. 

Then  she  went  on  her  way,  and   was 
closeted  with  the  Frenchwoman  for  more 


than  two  hours,  in  the  chill  and  dusk  of 
the  September  evening,  coming  down  at 
last,  white  and  shivering,  to  take  her  part 
in  the  prayers.  Her  own  were  long  enough 
that  night ;  I  thought  she  would  never 
come  to  bed,  and  when  at  last  she  did 
come,  nestling  gently  in,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb me,  I  allowed  her  to  think  I  was 
asleep,  and  for  the  first  time  for  years,  I 
should  suppose,  let  her  go  without  her 
"goodnight." 


IIL 

Madame  Laure  was  at  her  post  the 
following  morning,  and  things  went  on  as 
usual  for  the  next  few  days.  She  excused 
herself  from  church  on  the  Sundav,  however, 
both  morning  and  evening,  ana  although 
she  looked  quite  ill  enough  to  justify 
her  in  staying  at  home,  I  comd  not  get  rid 
of  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  there  was 
something  in  the  background,  and  that  we 
should  never  come  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing until  it  was  cleared  up.  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  in  her  a  greater  effort  to  con- 
centrate her  attention  on  her  work,  and 
whilst  she  spoke  French  with  the  girls 
more  ezdnsiyely  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors, never,  indeed,  expressing  herseU 
in  English  to  anyone  unless  she  was  com- 
pelled, her  knowledge  of  music  far  exceeded 
my  anticipationa 

By  what  seemed  an  unspoken  mutual 
consent,  Mary  and  I  said  little  or  nothing 
about  her  after  that  night ;  bat  the  kind 
of  devotion  I  had  ahraady  noticed  on 
madame's  part  was  unaltered,  and  that  my 
sister  made  little  opportunities  of  seeing 
her  in  private  I  was  better  aware  than  she 
supposed.  That  she  was  trying  to  do  her 
gcKKl  in  some  way,  which  she  was  too 
delicate  to  confess  to  a  third  person,  was, 
after  all,  I  thought,  the  conclusion  most  in 
accordance  with  all  my  former  experience. 

We  heard  nothing  of  the  Sunday's  indis- 
position on  theMonday,  and  that  day,  for  the 
first  time,  she  had  a  visitor.  The  lady,  iu 
the  first  instance,  asked  for  me,  and  I  was 
pleased  not  only  with  her,  but  with  the 
object  of  her  visit,  which  betokened  a 
kindliness  and  consideration  not  often  to 
be  met  wiUi  in  this  selfish  world.  Had 
the  French  governess,  who  was  on  her  way 
to  us  three  weeks  before,  she  wished  to 
know,  reached  us  safely )  The  fact  was, 
she  said,  her  husband  had  travelled  in  the 
same  compartment  with  her  in  the  tidal- 
train,  until  it  was  within  a  station  or  two 
of  the  spot  at  which  the  collision  occurred. 
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when  he  exohaDged  into  a  smoking-car- 
riage ;  and  before  they  parted  she  had  bo 
interested  him  in  her  forlorn  position,  and 
had  told  him  so  much  about  herself,  that 
he  had  promised  to  look  her  up  at  the 
terminus,  and  see  her  safely  on  her  way 
to  her  destination. 

"  Which  he  would  have  done,"  his  wife 
added  naively,  *'  if  he  had  been  there  to 
do  it^  but  he  was  very  badly  hurt.  His 
was  not  one  of  the  worst  cases,  by  a  long 
way.  There  were  five  deaths,  you  know, 
and  one  of  the  bodies  was  neyer  identified. 
He  was  so  afraid  it  might  have  been  that 
of  Madame  Laura  Oh  yes ;  she  gave  him 
her  address,  or  I  should  not  have  known 
where  to  come  to.  He  had  concussion  of 
the  brain,  and  remembered  nothing  at 
first ;  but  now  he  is  nearly  himself  again, 
and  he  was  so  anxious  about  that  poor 
little  Frenchwoman,  as  he  kept  calling  her, 
and  about  another  lady  who  was  in  the 
compartment  with  them,  that  I  promised  I 
would  come  and  see." 

I  could  hear  the  girls  mustering  in  the 
hall  for  their  morning  walk  as  she  talked 
to  me,  and  I  went  to  the  door  and  called 
Madame  Laure  in. 

She  obeyed  the  summons  immediately, 
but,  when  she  saw  I  was  not  alone,  she  fell 
back  like  a  frightened  child,  and  with  an 
expression  infinitely  more  distressed.  Upon 
widely  different  grounds,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  other  was  scarcely  less  taken 
aback. 

"  But  this  is  not  Madame  Laure,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  mean,  my  husband  led  me 
to  expect  someone  so  very  different  1 " 

"Is  that  to  be  taken  as  a  compliment  to 
madame  1 "  I  asked. 

'*  Yes,  certainly,"  the  little  lady  replied 
frankly.  "I  had  no  notion  she  was  so 
nice-looking,  or  so  young.  He  gave  me 
the  impression  that  you  were  a  plain, 
elderly  person,"  she  added,  laughing  and 
extending  her  hand.  "  But  perhaps  you 
don't  understand  me,  and  I  am  not  such  a 
linguist  as  he  is.  Perhaps,"  and  she  tiuned 
to  me,  "  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  act  as 
interpreter  9 " 

"  There  is  no  need,"  I  said.  "  Madame 
understands  English  perfectly." 

''Oh,  well,  then,"  she  replied  good- 
humouredly,  "1  wiU  teU  her,"  which  she 
did  forthwith. 

"  My  husband,  you  see,  would  have  done 
better  to  remain  with  you,"  she  conduded. 
"And  yet»  what  of  the  other  lady — the 
handsome  English  lady  who  was  with 
youV 


**  I  do  not  think  she  was  handaome," 
Madame  Laure  replied  in  a  slow,  relacU&t 
way.  "I  think — pardon  me— monneiir'i 
memory  must  still  be  a  litde  dooded.  She 
was  not  young  or  handsome,  that  poor 
lady.  And  you  might  not  have  had  him 
spajred  to  you,  madame,  had  he  stayed 
where  he  was,  for,  though  I  escaped,  the 
was  killed." 

<*  Killed  in  the  same  carriage  with  yoa!" 
I  exclaimed.  "  And  you  told  me  that  night 
there  was  nobody  with  you — ^that  yoa  were 
alone  I " 

"Did  I)"  she  returned  apathetically. 
"  Very  likely  I  did.  It  was  too  dreadful 
to  talk  about.  Why  should  I  send  you 
to  your  beds  to  be  haunted  aa  I  was 
myselfl" 

The  little  lady  went  away,  with  her  gaiety 
under  an  edipse.  She  could  not,  apparently, 
get  over  the  thought  that  death  bad  nally 
taken  one  of  the  trio,  of  whom  her  haaband  i 
had  formed  part    She  would  have  liked  to  j 
be  able  to  go  home  and  tell  him  that  with  | 
both  hia  fellow-passengers  it  had  Im  \ 
equally  welL 

"  You  must  come  and  see  us,  thoogfa," 
she  said  at  parting.  "  You  will  let  her 
come— won't  you  1 "  to  me. 

I  was  willing  for  my  pari  To  my 
surprise,  Madame  Laure  was  willing,  toa 
Pressed  to  fix  a  day,  she  fixed  the  foUowipg 
Friday,  and  her  visitor,with  many  apologia 
for  having'  trespassed  upon  my  time, 
fluttered  away,  leaving  me  for  the  moment 
t6te-^t6te  with  my  strange  govemesa. 

''  You  will  have  to  take  an  afternoon  to 
yourself,  and  get  the  dress  yoa  were  taUdng 
about,"  I  said  to  her. 

She  was  making  for  the  door  asl^l^^; 
at  those  words  she  turned  round,  and  km 
the  brightening  of  her  face  and  the  eager 
ness  of  her  maimer  yoa  would  hare 
imagined  I  had  done,  or  was  doing,  aoiae 
great  thing  for  her. 

"  Might  1 1  Would  you  let  me— the 
afternoon  t "  she  cried,  and,  moved  by  t 
sudden  pity  for  her — after  all,  she  was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  it  most  be 
hard  to  be  so  placed  as  to  have  to  aakias* 
favour,  for  even  so  small  a  boon  aa  this-^ 
consented. 

The  girls  had,  of  course,  by  this  time  g<»^ 
out  without  her,  and  she  said  she  would  g<) 
down  to  the  schoolroom  amd  correct  tk 
French  exercises — a  task  which  geneiaH! 
stood  over  until  the  evening.  I  went  dovi 
too,  not  to  the  ichoolroom,  but  to  ^ 
kitchen,  whence,  about  ten  minutes  la^; 
I  strolled  out  into  the  gairden  and  zoaiKt 
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the  house.  Under  Mary's  dresaing-room 
windovr  I  paused,  hearing  a  voice — ^voices. 
"On  yoorwordandhonour,  before  Hearen 
—not  to  please  me,  not  to  make  me  think 
any  better  of  you — remembering  I  might 
have  sinned  just  so,  had  I  been  so  tempted, 
and  that  I  know  it  and  feel  it,  and  would 
do  the  same  by  you  then  as  I  am  doing  now 
—bearing  all  that  in  mind,  you  still  say  the 
same." 

"Still  the  same — always  the  same — so 
help  me  Heaven  1 " 

The  voice  was  Madame  Laure's,but  there 
was  something  unfamiliar  in  the  sound  of 
it  which,  for  the  moment,  puzzled  me. 
I  knew  afterwards  what  it  was ;  that  in 
that,  my  last  hearing  of  it,  the  foreign 
accent  had  gone  out  of  it 

She  took  her  leave  of  absence  for  the 
afternoon  earlier  than  was  customary — 
before  dinner — having,  my  sister  informed 
me  at  that  meal,  a  long  way  to  go.  She 
had,  indeed,  a  long  way  to  go;  but  it  was 
not  until  late  that  evening,  after  the  girls 
had  gone  to  bed  and  I  was  beginning  to 
get  uneasy  and  angry  at  her  protracted 
absence,  Mary  ventured  to  teU  me  the 
truth.  Then,  with  her  arms  round  my 
neck  and  tears  in  her  soft  eyes,  she  confided 
to  me  that  Madame  Laure  had  left  us,  never 
to  return. 

**  And  oh,  Esther,  howam  I  to  tell  you  the 
rest)"  she  cried,  with  such  a  distress  in  her 
sweet  face  as  I  had  never  seeii  there  before. 
'<  How  am  I  to  tell  you  so  as  to  make  you 
believe  her,  and  not  take  her  for  the  dread- 
ful thing  they  say  she  is  t  For,  Esther,  it 
was  her  husband  whom  they  found 
murdered  at  Wy venhoe ;  it  is  upon  her 
head  they  have  put  a  price,  and  she  is  as 
innocent — ^you  would  be  as  sure  of  it  as  I 
am,  could  you  only  have  heard  her ! — as 
innocent  as  1 1 " 

'*  Qo  on ! "  I  said,  staring  at  her  in  my 
horror  and  bewilderment,  as  if  she  heiseU 
were  some  strange  thing  meant  to  scare  me. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  go  on  !  Tell  me  how 
she  got  here — what  brought  her  to  us  1 " 

"  She  ran  away,''  M!ary  said.  <<  That 
night  after  he  beat  her,  whilst  he  lay  down- 
stairs, as  she  thought,  in  a  drunken  sleep, 
ahe  let  herself  out  of  the  house  and  ran 
away.  It  was  moonlight,  and  she  made 
her  way  on  foot  to  the  nearest  station,  five 
nulea  oS,  and  took  the  first  train  after  day- 
break to  some  place  down  in  Kent,  where 
she  fancied  the  one  friend  who  was  likely 
to  help  her  was  living.  She  spent  the 
whole  day  in  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  and 
that  night  she  slept  at  an  inn.    She  had 


scarcely  any  money,  and  only  one  hope 
left,  and  that  was  to  set  to  London,  and 
interest  some  charitable  person  in  her 
behalf.  In  the  carriage  she  Rot  into  the 
next  morning,  there  was  a  French  lady, 
who  was  coming  to  teach  in  a  ladies'  school 
near  London,  and  there  was  a  gentleman 
who  was  kind  to  them  both.  U  was  his 
wife  who  was  here  this  morning.  When 
he  exchanged  into  the  smoking-carriage, 
he  ran  back  to  them  with  an  evening  paper, 
and  in  it  she  read  about  her  husband's 
murder  and  her  own  flight,  and  what  people 
thought  of  her." 

**  And  just  as  she  grasped  one  horror  there 
came  the  other,  and  the  woman  she  had  been 
talking  to,  sitting  near  her,  was  killed  under 
her  eyes  1 "  I  exclaimed.  *'  And  you,  my  dear, 
innocent  Mary,  believe  her  story.  She  would 
have  come  out  of  such  an  experience,  had 
she  ever  come  out  of  it  at  all,  a  raving 
maniac  1" 

My  sister  laid  her  hand  on  m^  arm,  and 
looked  with  a  mingling  of  triumph  and 
entreaty  into  my  face. 

"  Is  it  not  just  that  that  proves  it  t "  she 
exclaimed.  "  If  the  strength  that  was  given 
her  had  not  been  given  of  Heaven,  how  could 
she  have  gone  tmrough  it )  Would  it  not 
have  seemed  as  if  she  must  have  been 
crushed  1  There  she  was,  with  no  one  to  go 
to,  no  one  to  whom  she  dared  tell  her  story, 
without  money,  without  friends,  and  sus- 
pected of  murder  1 " 

**  And  there  lay  the  dead  woman,  whom 
nobody  would  be  likely  to  recognise,  and 
whose  part  she  thought  she  could  play.  The 
woman  who  was  equal  to  that,  Mary,  was 
equal  to  what  went  before." 

<<You  think  so)"  she  said.  "Oh, 
Esther  1  I  am  glad  I  did  not  tell  you 
before." 

*'  How  long  have  you  known  yourself  1 " 
I  asked  her. 

"Ever  since  the  day  she  was  brought 
home  in  the  cab,  more  dead  than  alive," 
my  sister  answered.  "She  startled  me  by 
her  strange  talk  when  she  came  in ;  but  it 
was  when  you  told  us  about  the  dress  at 
tea,  I  was  seized  with  a  presentiment  of 
the  truth.  It  was  in  the  parcel  you  had 
sent  home  from  Denyers  —  that  very 
dress — and  not  knowing  whose  it  was,  I 
had  opened  it.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
raise  money  on  it,"  she  added,  with  a  blush 
at  having  to  name  such  a  thing,  "  when 
she  saw  that  terrible  placard,  and  never 
got  any  farther." 

"  And  you  went  up  to  her,  and  told  her 
you  knew  1 " 
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"Yee,"  Manr  replied  quietly.  "Aad 
she  told  me— the  troth." 

"And  then  1" 

*'Then  I  aaw  she  mast  go.  Bat  I 
"vnshed,  if  I  could,  to  save  her  fi^m  despera- 
tion, and  I  did  not  see  my  way.  The 
coming  of  that  lady  to-day  precipitated 
matters,  in  spite  of  me.  I  saw  at  any 
moment  she  might  be  discovered,  and  she 
felt  it  herself,  too.  To-morrow  morning, 
all  well,  she  will  wake  in  Belgiam." 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  whose  money 
had  taken  her  to  Belgium.  For  a  few  days 
every  ring  at  the  beU  startled  us  with  the 
fear  lest  it  should  be  a  prelude  to  an  enquiry 
after  Madame  Laure;  but  nobody  ever 
came,  and  in  time  we  ceased  to  recall  her, 
and  to  watch  the  paper  on  account  of  her. 

One  day,  however,  about  two  years  after, 
my  sister  received  a  letter  from  Australia, 
in  which,  along  with  a  bank-note,  was  so 
earnest  an  entreaty  for  news  of  her  own 
welfare,  that  she  wrote  to  the  address 
given  her  by  the  next  mail  out 

But  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
man  lying  in  gaot  aentenoed  to  death  for 
another  murder,  confessed  that  to  him,  and 
him  alone,  was  to  be  ascribed  the  Wy  venhoe 
tragedy,  I  was  rejoiced  to  read  it,  and  to 
know  at  last  that  my  dear  sister's  instinct 
— in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance  in 
which  we  ma^  have  di£fered,  nobler  and 
loftier  than  mme— had  guided  her  aright; 
but  the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the 
page  that  recorded  it,  for,  iJas  I  there  was 
no  one  left  to  rejoice  with  me  1 

No  one  here — visible  or  audible — but 
Maiy  knows  1 


KATHLEEN'S  LEGACY. 
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CHAPTER  L 

"And  to  my  dear  god-dauehter,  Kath- 
leen O'Brien  Derwent^  only  daughter  of 
the  Bev.  OObert  Derwent,  incumbent  of 
North  Lees,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
I  bequeath  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  at  present  invested  in  English 
Three  per  Cent  Consols.'' 

These  were  the  words  of  Mibs  O'Brien's 
wilL  They  were  communicated  by  letter 
to  the  astonished  legatee  by  Messrs.  Long 
and  Lovett,  of  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
the  respected  firm  of  solicitors  who  had 
drawn  up  the  will,  and  to  whose  keeping 
it  had  been  committed. 


Kathleen  was  shelling  peu  under  a  big 
beech-tree  in  the  parsonage  garden  when 
her  brother  Tom,  a  tall,  bony  fdlow  of 
about  twentyi  brought  out  the  bias,  offieiil- 
looking  letter  to  her. 

She  had  on  a  pink  cotton  gown,OTer 
which  she  had  tied  the  apron  of  theii  one 
little  housemaid,  in  order  to  ward  off  tlie 
juicy  green  of  the  pea-pods.  She  had  ako 
donned  a  white  pocket -handkeichief, 
Tuscan  fashion,  over  her  dark-brown  curly 
hair,  to  keep  off  the  scorching  Joly  sim. 
One  comer  of  it  kept  flappins  mto  her  eye 
with  every  light  breeze  that  hlew  paiL 

"  I  wish  you  would  tie  it  under  my  dus," 
she  said  to  Tom  when  he  got  within  eir- 
shot  ''My  fingers  are  all  green  and 
sticky.  What's  that  big  letter  t  Is  it 
your  appointment  to  the  Post  Offioe  a& 
lastr' 

Tom  deliberately  pat  the  letter  into  a 
standard  rose-bush,  a  yard  or  so  distant, 
and  prooeaded,  also  deliberately  — Tom 
never  did  anything  in  a  huny — ^to  tie  Uie 
handkerchief  in  a  good  strong  knot  under 
Kathleen's  chin. 

"  Why,  your  mouth  is  green  and  sticky, 
too  I  "he  said.  «Oh-h,  look  at  your  teeth  I 
You've  been  eatbg  the  peas  I  ^ 

"Why  shouldnt  IP  nid  Kathleen, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile  that  showed 
the  said  pretty  teeth  to  advantam.  "  Oh-h, 
you're  choking  me  1  Thatll,  do.  Now, 
who  is  your  letter  from  t " 

Tom  picked  the  letter  out  of  the  rose- 
busL 

"It  isn't  for  me — ^it's  for  you.  Now, 
don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  dear  girl ;  it  is  not 
from  him — ^you  know  who  I  mean.  Ithas 
a  Dublin  postmark,  and  has  the  nsme  oi 
Messrs.  Long  and  Lovett^  solicitors,  on  the 
seal" 

"  Dublin—solicitors  1 "  echoed  Kathleen 
"  Who  can  it  be  from  t  Open  it  at  once, 
Tom,  or  beware  of  my  sticky  fingers  1" 

So  Tom  opened  it,  and  read  it  aloud,  his 
voice  with  difficulty  keeping  an  even  tone 
as  he  communicated  the  astonishing  fact 
of  the  twenty  ttiousand  pounds  legacy. 

Long  before  he  reached  the  concluding 
line,  "Awaiting  your  instmctions,  we 
remain,  madam,  yours  obediently,  Long 
and  Lovett,"  Kathleen  had  dropped  her 
pea-pods,  and,  peeping  over  his  shoulder, 
had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

They  made  a  pretty  picture,  the  brother 
and  sister,  with  their  heads  so  dose  togethtf 
under  the  shifting  shadow  of  the  leafy 
beech-tree.  Tom,  though  big  and  booj. 
was   not   ill-looking.    His  features  were 
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well-formed,  though  somewhat  massiye — 
his  eyes  decided^  good.  As  for  Ejith- 
leen,  she  was  a  typical  brunette,  <rf  tiie 
red-lipped,  clear-skinned  type,  with  large, 
straightforward-looking  eyes,  which  some- 
times, though  not  always,  recalled  her 
brother  Tom'a  She  was  tall,  too,  like 
Tom,  and,  though  not  bony,  was  more 
inclined  to  be  slender  than  plump. 

Tom  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  as  he 
read  the  last  word. 

**  Good  gracious  i "  cried  Kathleen,  her 
eyes  opening  vdde  and  wider;  and  then 
they  stood  still  looking  at  each  other. 

"Let's  go  in  and  teU  mother  and 
father  1 "  exclaimed  the  girl,  getting  back 
her  powers  of  speech  first  '*  Bun,  Tom, 
just  for  once  in  your  life,"  and  she  set  off 
for  the  house  at  an  altogether  express 
BpeecL 

**  Good  news  will  keep,"  said  Tom  com- 
posedly. But  nevertheless  his  stride  was 
a  little  longer  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Bmrent  was  seated  in  the  par- 
Bonaee  parlour  with  a  huge  heap  of  un- 
mended  and  very  well-worn  stockings  in 
front  of  her.  She  was  a  small,  fitded 
woman  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  with 
pale  eyes  and  a  querulous  voice. 

"How  thoughtless  you  children  arel" 
she  said  complainingly  as  the  two  bounced 
in  on  her.  "  You  forget  how  nervous  I 
am. 

"  Mother,  twenty  thousand  pounds  ! " 
cried  Kathleen,  waving  the  lawyers'  letter 
over  her  head,  and  dancing  round  the 
room. 

**  Kathleen's  an  heiress,"  said  Tom  from 
behind,  in  a  tone  that  made  Kathleen  turn 
round  and  stare  at  him,  for  there  was  a 
something  in  it  she  had  never  heard  in 
Tom's  voice  before. 

Then  the  father  had  to  be  told  the  good 
newa 

He  came  creeping  in  from  his  stud^, 
spectacles  on  nose,  the  draft  of  a  letter  in 
his   hand,  at  the  sound  of   such  an  un- 
usual hubbub  of  voices  in  the  next  room. 
He   was  a  tall,  white-haired  man,  about 
ten  years  older  than  his  wife.  It  was  easy 
to  trace  the  good  looks  of  his  son  and 
daughter  bacl^ards  to  him.    Naturally  he 
lacked   their   sunshiny  smiles  and  erect 
carriage.    Also   there  was  about  him  a 
certain  dreamy,  dejected  air  which  they  as 
naturally  lacked,  but  which  is   a   thing 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  man  who, 
in  despair  of  better  days  coming  to  him, 
marries  late  in  life  on  an  income  of  two  ] 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  endeavours  I 


on  that  microscopic  sum  to  clothe  and 
educate  respectably  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

'' What---what  is  it  all  about  1"  he  asked 
mildly,  looking  over  his  spectacles  round 
the  room  as  though  he  expected  somewhere 
in  its  comers  to  find  the  cause  of  the  un- 
usual merriment  '*I  could  hardly  finish 
my  letter  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. You've  positively  made  my 
head  go  round  with  your  noise  in  hera'' 

But  when  the  good  news  had  been  com- 
municated to  htm,  his  head  went  round 
faster  than  ever. 

Then  he  seated  himself,  took  oS  his 
glasses,  and  rubbed  away  at  what  looked 
like  a  mist  upon  them. 

''  Poor  Kathleen — poor  Kathleen  ! "  he 
muttered  half  to  himself,  with  something 
near  akin  to  a  sigh. 

"It'll  be  'rich  Kathleen,'  I'm  rather 
thinking,"  said  Tom,  b^pnin^  to  drum  a 
tattoo  on  the  table  with  his  mother's 
scissors. 

«  Eh — what ) "  said  his  father,  suddenly 
recalling  himself  to  his  surroundings. 
"  Yes — ^yes,  of  course,  rich  Kathleen  now, 
not  a  doubt,"  and  here  he  smiled  cheerily 
up  into  his  daughter^  faoe.  "  Shall  we 
light  up  bonfires  to-night,  and  set  the  bells 
ringing — eh,  Katie  1 " 

So  one  in  the  room  knew — ^not  even 
his  wife — that  in  his  early  coU^  days 
Mr.  Derwent  and  the  deceased  iGithleen 
O'Brien  had  been  sweethearts,  and  that  to 
this  fact  might  be  traced  the  pertinacity 
with  which  on  the  birth  of  his  daughter  he 
had  insisted  that  the  spinster  lady  in  far- 
away Dublin  should  be  asked  to  be  her 
godmother. 

'*  We'll  give  tea  and  cake  to  the  whole 
village,  father,"  cried  Kathleen,  once  more 
clapping  her  hands,  and  dancing  round  the 
room, ''  and  we'll  all  of  us  have  new  dresses, 
and  coats,  and  hats,  and  bonnets.  And 
you  shall  have  a  curate,  father,  and  not 
wear  yourself  out  with  parish  work.  And 
you'll  be  able  to  join  m  those  clubs  you 
wanted  to,  Tom — cricket^  tennis,  and  every- 
thing else ;  and  you,  mother,  sha'n't  strain 
your  eyes  any  more  over  mending  and 
darning  old  stockings  1 " 

It  was  only  absolute  want  of  breath  that 
made  her  pause  now,  and  give  the  others  a 
chance  of  putting  in  a  wora. 

"  Yes,  a  curate  would  be  a  boon — a  very 
great  boon.  I'm  not  getting  younger,  and 
my  work  tells  on  me  more  every  year,"  said 
the  father. 

**  And  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  last  of 
these   old  stockings,"    said    the    mother. 
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tumbliDg  them  helter-skelter  into  her  work- 
basket  ''I  was  never  a  go6d  hand  at 
needlework  as  a  girL  I  shouldn't  be  at 
all  sorry  to  have  time  now  and  then  to  look 
at  a  book  or  newspaper." 

But  it  was  Tom^  exclamation  which  sent 
Kathleen  all  in  a  hurry  out  of  the  room  to 
look  for  pen  and  ink  without  another 
moment's  delay. 

"  I  say,  Kathleen,"  he  cried,  '*  I  wonder 
what  Bruce  will  have  to  say  to  it  1  I  sup- 
pose you'll  send  him  a  line  some  time 
to-day." 

Now  Bruce  Aitken  was  the  son  of  a 
lawyer  at  Carlisle,  who  had,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  North  Lees,  met  and  fallen 
in  love  with  Miss  Kadileen.  It  was  an 
understood  thing  that  the  two  were  to  be 
married  so  soon  as  old  Mr.  Aitken  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  Bruce  as  partner 
into  the  firm;  a  step  he  had  hitherto  shown 
a  marked  reluctance  to  take,  alleging  that 
Bruce  at  five-and-twenty  years  of  age 
lacked  the  experience  necessary  for  so 
responsible  a  position. 

Most  assuredly,  one  way  or  another, 
Bruce  Aitken  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
word  to  say  on  the  matter  of  Elathleen's 
legacy. 

CHAPTER  n. 

^  BsFOBS,  however,  Kathleen's  letter  had 
time  to  reach  its  destination,  Bruce  himself 
made  his  appearance  at  the  narsonage.  He 
swung  back  the  little  wooden  gate,  and 
came  up  the  garden  path,  not  only  with  the 
easy,  happy  air  of  a  man  who  is  sure  of  his 
welcome,  but  with  an  added  briskness  that 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  a  piece  of 
good  news  to  communicate. 

Mrs.  Derwent  watched  his  approach  from 
the  window  of  her  husband's  study,  whither 
she  had  retired  to  discuss  with  him  in 
quietude  the  event  of  the  day.  Their  early 
dinner  (eaten  without  the  peas)  was  over. 
Tom,^  who  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  himself  had  been  remarkably  silent 
throughout  the  meal,  had  taken  his  fishing- 
rod  and  gone  down  to  the  trout-stream; 
Kathleen,  who  had  got  through  an  alto- 
gether brilliant  amount  of  conversation — 
possibly  to  atone  for  Tom's  deficiency  in 
that  respect — had  also  disappeared  some- 
where for  solitude  and  reflection ;  and  Mrs. 
Derwent,  taking  possession  of  a  big 
Japanese  paper  fan  (not  her  basket  of  un- 
mended  stockings),  seated  herself  in  an 
easy-chair  in  her  husband's  study  with  an 

■^  of  leisure  altogether  new  to  her. 


''The  Wilmots  will  be  sorry  now  tkey 
did  not  ask  Kathleen  to  their  last  dance, 
she  began  in  a  voice  from  which  ner?oiia 
querulousness  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
disappeared.  Evidently  her  brains  were 
speculating  on  the  effect  the  astounding 
news  of  the  legacy  would  have  upon 
neighbours  and  fnends  when  it  began  to 
be  noised  abroad  in  the  parisL 

Her  husband,  good  man,  was  porsoing 
an  undercurrent  of  thought  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  hers.  He  stood  baliuicing 
on  one  finger  his  lately-written  letter  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners— it  con- 
tained an  application  for  a  grant  for 
"much-needed  repairs  "  to  the  parsonage. 

"I  think,  after  all,  I  won't  post  thia 
letter  to-day,"  he  said,  looking  a  litde 
doubtfully  at  his  wife;  "I  mean  it'sjoBt 
possible,  after  a  time,  it  may  not  suit  ns  to 
stay  on  here."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added  rather  more  boldly  :  ''I  mean 
I'm  not  getting  younger,  the  work  is  hard, 
the  income  small — ^a  few  years  of  rest 
would  prdonff  my  life,  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  wortn  while  to  undertake  tke 
trouble  of  putting  this  place  in  order  for 
one's  successor." 

Mrs.  Derwent  did  not  allow  the  remark 
to  interrupt  her  train  of  ideas.  On  they 
went  on  much  the  same  lines  as  before : 

''  I  dare  say  Sir  Thomas  Longlej 
wouldn't  have  been  in  such  a  hmj 
to  send  his  son  out  of  the  way  to 
London  if  this  money  had  come  a  month 
ago,"  she  went  on ;  *'  only  the  last  time  he 
called — when  he  beirged  me  to  discourage 
any  intercourse  between  Kathleen  and 
Sam,  he  said — '  Mrs.  Derwent^  don't  mis- 
understand ma  Kathleen  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  girls  I  have  ever  seen;  but  it's 
just  this — ^the  land  is  so  heavily  mort- 
gaffed  through  one  thing  or  another,  that 
unless  Sam  marries  money,  he  won't  be 
able  to  call  an  acre  Ins  own  soon.'  I  really 
shouldn't  be  the  least  in  the  world  sor- 
prised  if  Sir  Thomas  comes  creeping  round 
to-morrow  directly  he  hears  the  news  with 
something  quite  diflferent  to  say."  She 
paused  a  moment,  then,  lettine  her  voice 
fall  somewhat,  added  reflectively  :  **  It's  a 
pity  Kathleen  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
engage  herself  to  Mr.  Aitken ;  she  might 
do  far  better  for  herself  now." 
Mr.  Derwent  looked  up,  a  litUe  anr- 

!)rised  at  this  formal  mention  of  Elathleen's 
over,  who  had  been  plain  '*  Brace  "  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  house  for  the  past 
six  months.  Time,  however,  was  not  given 
him  to  comment  on  the  fact,  for  it  was  at 
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this  precise  moment  that  Brace  was  seen 
swinging  back  the  garden-gate,  and  the 
next  found  him  in  the  study  shakine  hands 
mth  his  father  and  mother-in-law  elect 

He  was  a  nice-looking  fellow  enough, 
smaller  and  more  compact  in  build  than 
Tom,  with  hair  black  as  a  raven's  wing. 
His  eyes  were  dark,  piercing,  restless ;  his 
whole  physique,  in  fact^  seemed  to  betoken 
an  immense  amount  of  pent-up  nervous 
enerey.  His  hand-shaking  was  a  grip — one 
coolo^ fancy  what  a  blow  that  same  hand 
might  deal  at  a  pinch,  it  seemed  all  made 
of  muscle.  Mrs.  Derwent  generally  winced 
under  the  grip,  and  said  nothing.  This 
afternoon  she  winced  and  said  something. 
"I  do  wish,  Mr.  Aitken,"  she  said, 
fanning  herself  with  great  energy,  "  some- 
one had  taken  the  trouble  to  teach  you 
how  to  shake  hands,  when  you  were  a 
small  boy." 

Brace  was  very  penitent,  and  proffered 
no  end  of  apologies. 

"The  trath  of  it  is  I'm  nearly  off  my 
head  to-day,"  he  went  on  to  say.  "I've 
such  a  splendid  piece  of  news  to  tell  you." 
"  Indeed  I "  this  said  crossly  and  stiffly, 
for  somehow  Mrs.  Derwent  felt  positive  in 
her  own  mind  what  the  *'  splendid  piece  of 
news  "  must  be. 

"I  never  saw  her  so  put  out  before," 
thought  Brace ;  "  I  must  have  given  her  a 
gripl  Never  mind,  my  good  news  will 
bring  her  round  right  enough,"  so  he 
hastened  to  tell  it  out  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

"  Only  think,  Mrs.  Derwent,"  he  went 
on  elateoly ;  **my  father  has  come  to  his 
senses  at  last  Old  Smith — that's  my 
father's  partner,  you  know — has  done 
something  more  than  usually  idiotic,  in 
fact,  has  made  a  regular  bungle  of  some 
law  business  he  had  m  hand,  so  my  father 
has  decided  upon  buying  him  out,  and 
letting  me  come  into  the  firm  at  once." 
"  Indeed ! " 

Brace  stared.  "  Indeed  "  from  Kathleen's 
mother  in  that  tone,  and  never  a  word  in 
any  tone  from  Kathleen's  father,  who  had 
walked  away  to  his  book-shelves,  taken 
down  a  bulky  commentary,  and  now  stood 
arranging  his  manuscripts  at  his  writing- 
table  as  though,  there  and  then,  he  meant 
to  begin  a  sermon. 

Well,  someone  should  say  something  or 
other,  civil  or  uncivil,  he  resolved.  He 
croBsed  the  room  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  old  clergyman's  arm. 

*'  Isn't  it  first-rate  news,  Mr.  Derwentf 
he  cried.    "  Won't  you  congratulate  me  1 " 


*'  Ah,  I'm  delighted.  I  congratulate  you 
heartily — heartily,"  said  Mr.  Derwent 

It  was  not  said  heartily,  however — 
certainly  not  with  the  heartiness  with 
which  it  would  have  been  said  had  the 
news  ante-dated  Kathleen's  good  fortune. 
But  then  Mrs.  Derwent  had  signalled  un- 
mistakably by  her  manner  that  for  that 
afternoon  at  any  rate  heartiness  towards 
Kathleen's  suitor  was  to  be  laid  on  one 
side,  and  Mrs.  Derwenlfs  signals,  by  virtue 
of  her  weak  nerves  and  querulous  temper, 
were  never  appealed  against  in  that  small 
household. 

Brace  looked  blank. 

''  I  expected "    He  began  and  then 

broke  ofT,  scarcely  caring  in  this  depressed 
atmosphere  to  say  exactly  what  he  had 
expected — viz.,  that  the  whole  family 
would  have  been  ready  to  execute  a  savage 
war-dance  over  the  improved  state  of  his 

prospects.    "I  intended "    He  again 

began,  and  again  broke  off;  then  with  a 
rash  brought  out  the  sentence :  "  Of  course, 
now  there  need  be  no  further  delay  about 
the  wedding-day,  need  there  1 " 

*'  Wedding-days  are  things  that  should 
never  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,"  said 
3frs.  Derwent,  making  now  such  a  whirl- 
wind with  her  fan  that  her  cap -strings 
fluttered  in  it 

Brace's  face  flushed  a  deep,  angry  red. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  f  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  understand  1  What  has 
happened  to  make  you  alter  so  in  your 
manner  to  me,  Mrs.  Derwent  f "  he  asked 
in  short,  abrapt  sentences. 

Mr.  Derwent  did  not  like  the  tura 
matters  had  taken.  For  one  thing  he  was 
unprepared  for  it  aU,  and  had  not  as  yet 
maae  up  his  mind  to  any  course  of  con- 
duct; for  another,  he  hated  storms,  and  a 
storm  evidently  threatened. 

HesuddenlyrecoUectedasick  parishioner. 

"  Poor  old  GUes  1 "  he  cried ;  "  I  had 
quite  forgotten  I  promised  to  read  to  him 
this  afternoon.  Grood  news  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  duty,  must  it  1 " 

He  waved  his  hand  to  Brace,  he  smiled 
pleasantly  at  his  wife  as  he  left  the  room. 
Thej  might  refer  his  phrase  "  good  news  " 
to  whichever  event  they  pleased. 

Brace  stood  in  front  of  Mrs.  Derwent, 
waitine  for  his  answer.  She  closed  her 
fan  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

*'  SeaUy  I  think  it  is  your  manner,  not 
mine,  Mr.  Aitken,  which  requires  explana- 
tion," she  said  in  her  usual  weak,  queralous 
tona  ''I  have  had  a  nervous  headache 
all  day;  I  am  really  fit  for  nothing  but  bed." 
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After  all,  weak  nerves  possibly  ruled  the 
world — ^her  world,  that  is — ^l^tter  than 
strong  ones. 

Brace  grew  cheerful  again — brutally 
cheerful,  one  might  say,  ul  things  con- 
sidered. 

"  Oh,  I'm  delighted,  it's  a  great  relief — 
I  mean  of  course  I'm  very,  very  sorry  for 
your  headache,  but  you  always  do  suffer  so 
much  with  it.  Now  may  I  see  Kathleen  and 
tell  her  my  good  luck  1  Shall  I  find  her 
in  the  garden  as  usual  f  " 

'^  You  can  go  and  look  for  her  there  if 
you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Derwent  evasively.  In 
her  own  mind  she  felt  sure  Kathleen  was 
upstairs  in  her  own  room.  If  so,  so  much 
the  better.  She  would  take  the  opportunity 
while  Bruce  searched  the  garden  of  having 
a  short  conversation — ^butan  eneigetic  one 
— with  Elathleen  on  the  preposterousness 
of  a  girl  with  twenty  thousand  pounds 
marrymg  a  country  lawyer,  when,  if  she 
chose  to  take  time  to  look  about  her,  she 
misht  be  Lady  Longley,  or  Lady  Someone 
higher  stilL    Who  comd  tell  1 

Kathleen,  however,  was  not  to  be  found 
in  her  bedroom,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Tom  had  scarcely  been  gone  five  minutes 
out  of  the  house  before  she  took  her  hat 
and  followed  him.  Something  had  "  put 
him  out^"  she  felt  sure.  She  and  Tom  were 
always  such  chums,  that  she  could  not  bear 
even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  to  come  between 
them. 

The  trout-stream,  meandering  through 
shady  meadows  and  low-lyine  land,  was 
little  more  than  five  minutes^  walk  from 
the  parsonaga  This  afternoon,  however, 
it  took  Katmeen  a  good  fifteen  minutes  to 
get  to  it  It  was  scorchingly,  cruelly  hot, 
the  sort  of  day  to  make  one  think  twice 
before  putting  one  foot  before  another. 
Also  her  head  was  so  full  of  thought, 
that  quite  unconsciously  she  lingered  and 
loitered  as  one  pleasant  picture  succeeded 
another  in  her  mental  vision. 

First  and  foremost  among  those  pleasant 
pictures  was  the  thought  ''What  will 
^ruce  say  f  How  will  he  look  when  I  sav  to 
him,  'Bruce,  only  think  how  rich  we  shall 
ba  Twenty  thousand  pounds  1  What- 
ever shall  we  do  with  such  a  lot  of 
money  1 ' " 

FoUowins  this  thought  had  come 
another,  only  by  one  degree  less  pleasant, 
and  that  was  that  Braced  father  now  would 
not  think  his  son  quite  such  a  simpleton 
for  his  choice  of  the  poor  parson's  daughter 
for  a  wife,  as  no  doubt  he  had  done  at  first, 
for  everyone  knew  what  a  keen  man  of 


business  old  Mr.  Aitken  was,  and  whit 
ambitious  hopes  he  had  cherished  of  Brace 
marrying  money  and  investing  it  in  the 
firm. 

Then  on  the  heels  of  these  bright  fancies 
came  a  whole  troop  of  delightful  projects 
for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  everyone 
around    and  about   her.    Father  should 
have  a  curate,  of  course ;   that  went  with- 
out saying.    Mother  should  have  no  end 
of  new  clothes,  and   another  maid,  who 
wodd  take  off  her  hands  all  the  tiresome 
mending,   and    everything    else    in  the 
house  that  was  a  trouble  to  her.    And  as 
for  Tom— dear  Tom — he  should  join  all  the 
cricket,  and  tennis,  and  rowing-clubs,  far 
or  near,  that  were  worth  joining ;  and  if  it 
so  chanced  that  this  appointment  in  the 
Post  Office  did  not  come  for  him,  why,  then 
he  could  wait  on  quietly  without  any  fuss- 
ing and  fuming,  and  fish,  fish,  fish  in  the 
trout-stream  from  morning  till  night,  as 
though  fishing  were  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  in  life,  as  she  had  so  often  heard  him 
say  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon  he  wished 
in  reality  was  the  casa 

Strange  to  say,  however,  on  this 
particuliff  hot  summer^s  afternoon,  Tom 
did  not  show  himself  quite  so  eager  for  the 
"gentle  sport"  as  was  his  wont..  Kathleen, 
as  she  came  in  sight  of  the  group  of  stonted 
^rillows  where  he  usually  took  op  his  posi- 
tion, could  see  his  rod  and  basket  lyinz 
idly  on  the  bank,  and  himself  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  the  reedy  grass. 

''  It  is  so  confoundedly  hot»"  he  mutr 
tered  by  way  of  excuse,  as  Kathleen  came 
in  sight,  tilting  his  hat  lower  over  his  nose, 
and  licking  away  the  flies  with  his  pocketr 
handkerchief. 

But  Kathleen  was  not  to  be  taken  in. 
Tom,  to  find  it  too  hot  to  fish  !  Not  to  he 
thought  of  for  a  moment  Besides,  there 
was  a  something  in  his  tone  whidi  re- 
minded her  of  the  day  he  had  oome  home 
and  told  her  that  the  eleyen,  of  which  he 
was  captain,  had  been  "  nowhere  at  all "  in 
the  local  cricket-match. 

*'I  say,  Tom,  what  is  itf "  she  asked, 
kneeline  down  beside  him  on  the  grass 
under  the  stunted  willows. 

"What's  whati"  said  Tom  senten 
tiously,  and  flicking  away  at  the  fliea 
harder  than  ever. 

"What's  the  matter,  I  mean  1  What  has 
upset  yon,  and  made  you  so  silent  and 
gloomy  on  the  very  day  we  ought  all  to  he 
clapping  hands  and  going  up  like  bdiir 
rubber  balls  to  the  ceding  f  " 

"  Ought  we  f    It  strikes  me  there's  onlj 
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one  of  as  ought  to  be  going  up  like  an 
indiarabber  bidL" 

"Only  one  of  us  I"  This  in  an  utterly 
Borprised,  altogether  bewildered  tone, 

"Ayel  Only  one  of  us,  and  that  one 
you  1  I  don't  see  what  anyone  else  has  to 
rejoice  and  be  glad  over." 

"  Oh,  Tom  1  oh,  Tom  !  "  And  now  an 
unmistakable  note  of  pain  halved  the 
astonishment  in  her  voice.  ''As  if  the 
money  had  not  come  to  us  all  i  You,  me, 
mother,  father  1 " 

"  Has  it  f  Do  you  think  Bruce  will  say 
thatr' 

"Why,  of  course  he  will!"  This  very 
indignantly.  "  Do  you  think  I  should  ever 
have  cared  two  straws  for  him  if  he  didn't 
love  you  all — father,  mother,  you — ^just  as 
well  as  he  loves  his  own  father,  and  mother, 
and  brother  1 " 

"  H— m— m  I " 

"  And  do  you  think  he  would  make  any 
— ^the  slightest  objection  even  if  I  were  to 
say  to  him,  '  Bruce  I  don't  mean  to  touch 
one  penny  of  this  money;  I'm  just  going  to 
hand  it  over  to  father,  and  mother,  and 
TomI'" 

"  Say  it  to  him  and  see." 

"I  will — ^I  will  1 "  cried  Kathleen,  grow- 
ing still  more  excited  and  indignant. 
"  And  you'll  see  what  he'll  say.  I  know 
him,  I  ou^ht  to — I've  seen  ever  so  much 
more  of  lum  than  you  have." 

"Yes,  you've  seen  enough  of  him  to 
know  hhn." 

"  Then  why  do  you  doubt  what  I  say  1 
Why — why  1  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  1 
Why  can't  you  take  it  for  granted  tiiat  the 
money  will  do  you,  and  all  of  us,  as  much 
good  as  it  will  me^  If  it  had  been  left  to 
you,  Tom,  I  should  have  taken  it  for 
granted." 

"  Would  you  t  Then,  you  see,  you  are 
a  girl — not  a  man." 

"  What  difference  can  that  make ) "  cried 
Kathleen,  bound  to  be  on  the  defensive, 
thongh  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  Tom, 
dear  Tom  1 "  she  went  on,  "  do  believe  me 
when  I  say  the  money  will  be  as  much 


yours  as  mme;"  then,  as  Tom  made  no 
Bign  or  response  by  word  or  look,  she 
clasped  her  hands  together,  crying,  "  Oh, 
I  do  so  wish — ^I  would  give  worlds,  if  Miss 
O'Brien  had  been  your  godmother  instead 
of  mine,  and  had  left  you  the  money 
instead  of  me  1 " 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  had,"  cried  Tom 
with  a  sudden  energy  that  made  his  sister 
start  back  a  good  yard  on  the  ^rass.  And 
not  for  fully  three  minutes  did  she  find 


voice    enough     to    ask     the    wondering 
question : 

"  Why,  what  difference  would  it — could 
it  have  made  t " 

"  This,"  answered  Tom,  jumping  to  his 
feet :  "  I  should  then  have  had  the  chance 
of  a  career  in  life,  whereas  now  I  have 
nona  Do  you  suppose,"  he  went  on 
vehemently,  "  because  I  am  not  per- 
petually whining  over  our  poverty,  as 
mother  does,  that  therefore  I  do  not  feel 
the  miserable  narrowness  and  pinch  of  it 
alii  Do  you  think  it  is  nothing  to  me 
that  I  am  forced  to  go  in  for  a  beggarly 
appointment  in  the  Post  Office,  when  all 
the  fellows  I  have  known  here  have 
gone  on  to  college,  entered  the  army,  or 
gone  in  for  something  else  fairly  respect- 
able 1  As  I  said  before,  you  are  a  girl  and 
don't  understand  these  things.  If  you  stood 
in  my  shoes  for  ten  minutes,  you  might 
see  what  I  mean." 

With  his  last  word  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  strode  away  rapidly,  forgetting  even 
his  rod  and  basket  in  his  excitement;  or  it 
might  be,  perhaps,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  liis  sister  would  pick  them  up  and 
carry  them  home  for  him,  as  she  had  done 
more  than  once  before  in  her  life. 

Kathleen  looked  after  him  ruefully. 
Tears  for  a  moment  blinded  her,  and  she 
could  not  arrange  her  thoughts.  It  was 
all  so  puzzling,  so  difficult  to  understand. 
Tom  had  come  out  in  such  a  new  light. 
Who  could  have  believed  that^  under  his 
slow  and  somewhat  solid  exterior,  he  had 
cherished  aspirations  and  longings  such  as 
these !  Yet  after  all,  now  that  the  reve- 
lation had  been  made,  it  seemed  almost 
wonderful  to  her  that  she  had  not  guessed 
it  all  before.  Of  course,  as  Tom  had  said, 
she  was  a  girl,  and  could  not  be  supposed 
to  understand  a  man's  ambitions,  and,  of 
late  especially,  she  knew  that  all  her 
own  ambitions  had  so  centred  in  one 
little  world,  of  which  Bruce  was  the  light 
and  sun,  that  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
give  a  thought  to  other  people's  aspirations. 
Well,  there  was  one  comfort  I  Tom  had  not 
expressed  any  outrageously  impossible  wish. 
College  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  his  heart, 
and  there  really  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  gratified.  She  had 
often  heard  her  father  say  he  had  got 
through  his  college  career  "on  next  to 
nothi^ ; "  very  well  then,  out  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  it  must  be  possible  to 
supply  Tom  with  a  sufficiency  to  get 
through  hi&  She  wouldgoback  to  the  house 
at  once,  and  speak  to  her  father  about  it 
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So  BOiiBhine  oame  back  to  her  face.  She 
picked  up  Tom's  rod  and  basket  cheerfally, 
ind  tradged  along  among  the  osiers  towards 
liome. 

The  stream  babbled  and  purled  over  its 
big  white  stepping-stones.  Splash,  splash 
—here,  there — went  the  shiny  silvery  fieh. 
The  shadows  began  to  lengthen  a  little,  for 
the  afternoon  was  wearing  itself  away. 

"  It's  nearly  tea-time,"  thought  the  girl. 
''  Bruce  will  be  jast  about  locking  up  his 
sffice  and  thinking  of  getting  homa  And 
bo-morrow  morning  he'll  have  my  letter, 
ftnd  know  all  about  it,  and  of  course  he'll 
come  down  immediately,  and " 

But  here  her  thinking  was  suddenly  cut 
short  by  the  shadow  of  Bruce  himself 
falling  athwart  her  path.  He  was  coming 
Gilong  with  his  usual  brisk  energy,  but 
Kathleen's  quick  eyes  detected  an  un- 
asual  but  unmistakable  cloud  upon  his 
brow. 

*"  Why,  Bruce — you ! "  she  cried. 

Then  there  followed — no,  not  hand- 
shaking, but  its  equivalent  under  certain 
conditions.  Why  noti  There  was  no 
one  to  tell  tales,  beyond  the  bending 
osiers,  the  whispering  reeds,  the  wild, 
flitting  birds. 

Bruce  began  a  whole  string  of  questions: 

'<  What's  the  matter  with  Tom  f  I  met 
him  just  now,  and  he  told  me  where  I 
should  find  you ;  but  beyond  that,  never  a 
word  could  1  get  out  of  him." 

"  Tom  and  I  have  had  a  ti£  We  often 
have  tiffs,  you  know,"  answered  Kathleen, 
bent  on  being  loyal  to  Tom's  infirmities. 

"Is  that  why  you're  carrying  his  rod 
and  basket  for  himi  Give  them  to  me,  dear. 
Beally  I  think  you're  determined  to  spoil 
that  brother  of  yours ;  the  effects  of  your 
injudiciousness  are  beginning  to  show  in 
him.  Well  now,  Elatie,  what's  up  at  the 
house — with  your  father  and  mother,  I 
meani  There's  something  there  wants 
explainine  too,  I  think." 

Then  Kathleen's  face  brightened  all  over 
as  she  answered : 

''  Oh,  there's  ever  so  much  to  explain. 
I  wrote  to  you  at  once ;  it  doesn't  matter ; 
you'll  get  my  letter  when  you  go  back. 
Let's  sit  down  here  under  this  willow.  I've 
a  wonderful  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  my 
pocket  I  want  you  to  read.  You  are  not 
to  speak  one  word  till  you've  got  to  the 
last  line ;  and  I  am  goine  to  sit  here  on 
this  tree-stump  right  in  front  of  you  and 
watch  your  face  while  you  read.  I'm  sure 
it'll  be  something  to  remember  for  ever 
and  ever  afterwards." 


And  Bruce's  face  as  he  sat  readiog  the 
lawyer's  letter  was  something  to  remembei 
for  ever  afterwards,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  way  Kathleen  expected,  for  instead  of 
flushing  red  with  a  glad,  jubilant  Borprise, 
it  grew  white,  hard,  frowning.  ffiaHpi 
set,  and  with  never  a  word  he  folded  the 
letter,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  girL 

"Why,  Bruce,  what  is  it?  Are  yon 
ill  1 "  she  cried,  jumpbg  up  from  her  tree- 
stump. 

"  1  see — I  see ;  I  understand  it  all,"  he 
muttered  half  to  himselL  "The  whole 
thingstands  explained  now." 

"What  stands  explained  1"  she  sBked, 
ready  to  cry  with  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment "I  thought  you  at  least 
would  jump,  and  clap  your  hands,  and  toss 
your  hat  up  in  the  air,  and  there  you  take 
it  every  bit  as  solemnly  as  Tom." 

"I  don't  see  much  to  clap  my  hands 
over,  Kathleen,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  I 
rejoice  at  your  good  fortune,  of  oonne, 
but " 

"  My  good  fortune  1 "  she  interropted 
passionately.  "  Isn't  my  good  fortune  yom 
good  fortune  too  1  What  does  it  all  mean  t 
Tell  me — ^tell  me ! "  and  then  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and,  sitting  by  his  side 
among  the  osiers,  burst  into  tears. 

Of  course  he  did  his  best  to  comfort 
her. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  anything  if  you  sob 
like  that,  Kathleen,"  he  said.  "  Will  yoa 
try  to  listen  while  I  explain  to  you  why  I 
don't  jump  up  and  clap  my  hands  with 
delight  1  Well,  it's  jast  this :  before  I 
came  out  here  to  you,  your  mother  gave  me 
to  understand  that  I  was  not  welconoe  to 
the  house;  your  father  gave  me  the  cold 
shoulder;  your  brother  looked  black  as 
thunder  at  me.  Now  do  you  expect  me  to 
clap  my  hands  and  toss  up  my  hat  wiUi 
delight  over  that  1 " 

Kathleen's  astonishment  dried  her  tears 

"  Not  welcome — cold  shoulder — black  ss 
thunder ! "  she  repeated  blankly. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  I  understand 
now  exactly  why  it  is.  The  lawyer's 
son  might  be  a  very  good  match  for  the 
parson's  daughter,  but  a  young  lady  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds  has  a  right  to  look 
a  little  higher." 

"  Oh,  impossible — impossible ! "  cried  the 
wondering  Katlileea  "  It's  all  a  mistake 
—it  must  be  a  mistake  1  Why,  only 
yesterday,  mother  said  to  me,  '  Kathleen, 
1  think  you  are  a  very  lucky  girL  There 
never  lived  a  better  fellow  than  Bnic« 
Aitken.' " 
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''Ah,  that  was  yesterday,  yon  see. 
Something  has  happened  sinoe  then." 

"What  has  happened)  Nothing  that 
ought  to  make  any  difference.  Oh,  that 
wretched,  wretched  legacy  I  I  wish  it 
had  never  come  to  make  ns  all  so 
miserahlel" 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Brace  with  great 
energy.  ''  Katie,  do  yon  know  I  came  over 
with  good  news  this  aftemooni  My  father 
has  at  last  consented  to  take  me  into  the 
firm,  and,  of  course,  nnder  ordinary  circam- 
stances,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
our  getting  married  at  once — next  week 
— ^to-morrow,  if  it  could  be  managed.  But 
now " 

He  broke  off  abruptly.  Bruce  was  not 
a  man  to  break  down  with  emotion,  but  he 
was  evidently  keeping  his  caloiness  with 
difficulty. 

Kathleen's  face  went  from  red  to  white 
— from  white  to  red. 

"  Oh,  Bruce — oh,  Bruce  I "  was  all  she 
could  find  breath  for  at  first  Then  some- 
thing akin  to  indignation  took  possession 
of  her.  '*  We  to  be  sitting  here  in  tiiis 
dismal  fashion,  moaning  and  ^aning,  when 
we  ought  to  be  dancing  and  singing  1  Why, 
it's  uimeard  of !  No  one  would  beUeve  it  1 " 
she  cried. 

Bruce  made  no  reply.  He  was  thinking 
deeply  over  something  that  would  not  bear 
a  divided  attention. 

Presently  he  woke  up  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: 

"  Kathleen,  how  old  are  you  1 " 

"Exactly  nineteen  and  two  months," 
answered  Kathleen  promptly.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you've  forgotten  already  the 
beautiful  cake  I  made  on  the  20th  of  May 
hist!" 

"iTo,  dear,  I  had  not  forgotten,  but  I 
was  in  hopes  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  a 
year,  and  you  were  turned  twenty ! "  He 
gave  a  heavy  sigh.  "  You  see  you  are  so 
^oung  to  be  allowed  to  have  your  own 
ideas  on  this  matter,  people  would  think 
I  had  taken  advantoge  of  your  inexpe- 
rience." 

Kathleen  grew  suddenly  white.  She 
kneeled  down  beside  him  as  he  sat,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  vou  are  thinking 
of  giving  me  up,  Bruce  1  she  asked  in  a 
low  voica 

"  No,"  said  Bruce  with  decision ;  "  but 
it's  ovlj  right  you  should  have  the  choice 
of  givm^  me  up  if  you  liked.  People 
womd  think  that  at  nineteen  such  a  choice 
should  not  be  allowed  you — that,  in  fact, 


your  father  and  mother  should  make  it  for 
you." 

"Bruce,  if  father  and  mother  and  all 
the  world  were  to  say  I  must  give  you  up, 
I  wouldn't  do  it ! "  This  said  in  the  same 
low  tone  as  before,  but  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  decision  put  into  it. 

And  somehow  her  hand  crept  into  his 
as  she  said  the  words,  and  somehow  their 
eyes  met,  and  then — well,  the  whispering 
reeds,  the  bending  osiers,  the  wild,  flitting 
birds  might  have  had  another  idyllic  story 
to  tell  had  voices  and  words  been  lent  them 
for  a  brief  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Derwent  stood  leaning  over  his 
garden-giste  looking  down  the  shady  lane 
which  led  straight  to  the  trout-stream.  The 
shadows  had  lengthened  very  much  now ; 
the  red  roof  of  the  square  old  parsonage 
was  glorified  by  a  passing  gleam  from  the 
sinking  sun;  birds  were  getting  up  their 
good-night  notes,  a  whole  orchestra  of 
buzzing  insects  were  tuning  up  for  their 
twilight  madrigals.  He  had  read  old 
Giles  to  sleep,  and  another  old  parishioner 
after  OUes.  He  had  enjoyed  a  second 
tdte-^-t6te  with  his  wife,  which  she  had 
brought  to  an  abrupt  ending  by  declar- 
ing that  her  poor  head  was  racking 
her  again,  she  must  go  to  bed  at  once,  but 
"of  course  you'll  make  young  Aitken 
clearly  understand,  my  dear,  the  footing 
things  will  be  on  in  the  futura" 

lib.  Derwent  was  not  quite  in  his  usual 
placid,  quiescent  frame  of  mind.  Left  to 
himself  he  would  have  preferred  that 
things  should  take  their  course,  and 
arran^  themselvea  His  wife,  however, 
had  informed  him  with  unndstakable 
decision  that  certain  responsibilities  rested 
on  his  shoulders  now,  which  he  must  not 
try  to  shift  upon  anyone  else's.  So  he 
stood  there  bracing  his  muscles  to  the  task, 
timing  the  unconscious  lovers  with  his  big 
chronometer,  and  trying  to  persuade  him- 
self, as  his  wife  had  reminded  him  again 
and  again  during  their  half -hour's  talk, 
that  he  was  only  going  to  perform  what 
his  duty  as  a  father  demanded  of  him; 
that  Kathleen  was  but  a  child,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  have  an  opinion  on  the 
matter ;  that  Bruce  was  a  most  reasonable 
fellow,  and  would  be  sure  at  once  to  see 
things  in  a  right  light 

"I  have  been  waiting  here  to  have  a 
few  words  with  you,  Bruce,"  he  said  as  the 
two  came  slowly  along  the  path  to  the 
gate,  looking,  as  even  his  short-sighted 
eyes  noted,  very  unlike  their  usual  buoyant, 
light-hearted  young  selves.    "  We  can  talk 
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oat  here  jost  as  well  as  indoors.  Kathleen, 
my  dear,  Tom  is  waiting  for  his  tea;  yon 
had  better  go  in  at  onca'' 

But  Brace  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
have  matters  settled  in  this  offhand 
fashion.  In  his  own  mind,  and  taUdne  it 
over  with  Kathleen,  he  had  arranged  nis 
coarse  of  procedore  in  the  fotare,  as  thev 
had  come  ap  the  shady  lane,  swinging  Tom  s 
rod  and  fishing-basket  between  them.  Mr. 
Derwent  shoold  stand  there  and  listen  to 
his  terms,  not  he  to  Mr.  Derwenfs. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Kathleen's  ann. 

<<  There  is  no  reason  why  Kathleen 
should  not  hear  every  word,  Mr.  Derwent; 
we  know  exactly  what  yoa  are  going  to 
say,''  he  said,  looking  very  white,  it  is  trae, 
but  with  no  sign  of  wavering  in  his  voice. 
"We  know  you  are  going  to  talk  about 
ELathleen's  legacy,  and  say  how  ridiculous 
it  would  be  for  her  now  to  marry  a  man 
in  my  station  in  life.  Very  welL  I  am  not 
going  to  force  myself  upon  her,  111  tell  yoa 
that ;  but  I  also  tell  you  I'm  not  going  to 

E've  her  up  because  a  few  thousand  pounds 
kve  fallen  to  her ;  I  wouldn't  have  given 
her  up  for  poverty,  and  I  won't  give  her 
up  for  richeSb  But  this  I  will  do— let  her 
have  her  own  choice  on  the  matter  without 
attempting  to  influence  her  in  any  shape 
or  form.  And  because  she  is  too  young 
now  to  be  allowed  to  make  such  a  dioice, 
I  will  wait  for  it  till  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day— about  a  year  and  ten  months  from 
now.  On  that  day,  whatever  her  decision 
may  be,  I  shall  take  it  as  final — a  '  yes '  or 
a  'no'ibrever." 

Bruce's  words  had  come  one  after  the 
other  clearly,  but  hurriedly.  He  drew  a 
long  breath  as  he  finished  speaking.  Then 
under  her  father's  eye  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

''  Grood-bye,  ELathleen;  without  fail  you'll 
see  me  on  your  twenty-first  birthday,"  he 
said  in  not  quite  such  a  steady  voice  as 
before.  And  itathleen's '^good-bye"  seemed 
to  come  in  oddly  muffled  tones,  while  a 
mist  before  her  eyes  made  her  think  the 
twilight  had  come  upon  them  all  of  a 
sudden. 

"  Oh  yes,  FU  shake  hands,  Mr.  Derwent," 
Bruce  said,  as  the  old  clergyman  somewhat 
doubtftillyheld  out  his  hand;  "I  can  see 
things,  in  a  fashion,  from  your  point  of  view, 
but  yoa  must  forgive  me  if  I  can  see  them 
better  from  my  own." 

Then,  as  thoueh  afraid  to  trust  himself 
with  another  look  at  Kathleen,  he  turned 
»^»JP^y  round,  and  walked  hurriedly  away. 

Mr..  Derwent  and  Kathleen  went  back  to 


the  house  by  difierent  paths.  Mr.  Derwent 

Kt  in  firs^  retreated  to  his  study,  and 
;ked    himself  in,    horribly  sfraid  lest 
Kathleen  should  pursoe  him,  and  make  a 
scena    Kathleen  lingered  a  few  minutes 
in  the  failing  light,  trying  to  get  back  her 
calmness  before  she  facM  Tom  and  the 
tea-tray.    There  under  the  big  beech-tree 
was  her  basket    of  peaa,   off  which  an 
audacious  jackdaw  was  making  an  easy 
and  pleasant  sapper.    Could  it  only  have 
been  this  morning,  the  girl  asked  herself, 
that  she  sat  Uiere  with  nimble  fingers  and 
a  merry  heart,  telling  herself  sach  pleasant 
tales  of  what  the  years  had  in  store  for 
her  f  Why,  she  seemed  to  have  lived  once 
tiken  a  decade  at  least    Well,  the  fates 
had  with  the  first  post  that^oming  jost 
turned  her  life  upside  down  for  her— uat 
was  all :  had  given  her  twenty  thonaand 
pounds  with  one  hand,  and  had  robbed  her 
of  her  lover  with  the  othor. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mrs.  Derwent  slept  off  her  neryoni 
headache,  and  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning  in  the  smartest  cap  and  gown 
her  wardrobe  had  at  command. 

"  My  dear,  you  look  twenty  years 
younger,"  said  her  admiring  hosband,  aahe 
took  his  place  behind  the  eggs  and  bacon. 

Mrs.  Derwent  smiled  pleasantly  at  him 
across  the  tucked-up  sleeves  of  the  little 
maid  who  was  bringing  in  the  tespoi 

"Tou  needn't  bring  my  worVbaaket 
after  breakfast,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
Phyllis  a  little  pompously.  "Thosestockings 
are  really  past  mending,  and  may  as  well 
be  given  to  the  almshouse  people." 

Tom  came  in,  bringing  the  letters  iriiich 
the  postman  had  just  handed  to  him  over 
the  garden-gate.  He  was  scowling  tremen- 
dously— Tom  could  look  black  if  he  chose-- 
at  the  uppermost  one,  addressed  to  him  in 
official  writing,  and  announcing  itself  in 
printed  letters  to  be  /'on  Her  Majesty's 
service."  Not  a  doubt  it  must  be  the  loog- 
talked-of  nomination  to  an  inferior  UUet  in 
the  General  Post  Office. 

Kathleen,  occupied  in  cutting  ^  brown 
bread  on  a  trencher,seemed  to  feel  his  black 
looks,  for  she  did  not  so  much  as  lift  her 
eyes  as  she  said  : 

"  Why  trouble  about  it  now,  Tom «  Pat 
it  in  the  waste-paper  basket  Father,  why 
can't  Tom  go  to  college  like  other  yoong 
men,  instead  of  begimung  to  work  at  some- 
thing he  detests  1 

Kathleen  had  ha4  a  sleeplesfi  night,  and 
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the  thooghts  that  had  kept  her  awake  had 
not  been  pleasant  ones.  A  year  and  ten 
months  seems  an  altogether  interminable 
period  to  a  girl  of  nineteen  under  any  cir- 
camstance,  bat  when  the  said  year  and  ten 
months  is  to  comprehend  in  its  lagging 
weeks  an  utter  suspension  of  pleasant  in- 
tercourse with  one  who  has  grown  to  be 
part  of  the  girl's  verjr  life,  it  of  necessity 
doubles  and  trebles  itself.  Kathleen,  how- 
ever, did  not  see  in  her  own  heavy  heart 
any  excuse  for  an  endeavour  to  make  other 
people's  hearts  heavy.  Without  being  one 
step  on  the  road  towards  canonisation  as  a 
saint,  she  was  yet  one  of  those  "  gay,  good 
girls''  whose  whole  delight  is  to  make 
people  and  things  around  them  sunshiny, 
not  expecting  so  much  as  a  '*  thank  you  " 
in  acknowle^ment 

Mr.  Derwent  looked  up  from  his  plate, 
surprised, but  not  displeased;  Mrs.  Derwent 
looked  up  from  hers,  neither  surprised  nor 
displeased.  Tom,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  was  her  favourite  child. 

"It  is  exactly  what  I  expected  you 
would  say,  Kathleen,"  she  said  in  a  tone 
that  suggested  a  combination  of  honey  and 
treacle. 

All  Tom's  frowns  vanished  in  an  instant, 
like  ghosts  at  the  dawn. 

"  Come  out  in  the  orchard  after  break- 
fast, Kathleen,"  he  cried  cheerily.  '*I11 
swing  you  all  the  morning  in  the  old  apple- 
tree  !  "^ 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing  in  life  that 
Kathleen  enjoyed  more  than  ''sweeties" — 
Turkish  delight,  bull's-eyes,  toffee,  and 
such  like — it  was  a  swing  on  a  summer's 
day.  As  a  rule  she  jumped  at  the  offer  of 
Tom's  services — ^he  did  not  volunteer  them 
very  often,  it  must  be  admitted — to-day, 
however,  she  shook  her  head. 

''  I've  so  much  to  do  in  the  house,"  she 
began  apologetically. 

<*My  dear,"  interrupted  her  mother, 
'*  you  must  be  relieved  from  some  of  your 
home-duties  now.  Your  education  has  not 
been  altogether  what  your  father  and  I 
should  have  liked.  You  must  set  to  work 
at  accomplishments  of  some  sort  at  once." 
Kathleen  dropped  her  bread-knife  in  her 
amazement 

"  What  I "  she  cried,  roupd-eyed ;  "  do 
you  mean  I  am  to  go  to  school — at  my  age 
— ^nearly  twenty  1 " 

"  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  Kathleen,"  said 
Tom,   anxious  to  effect  a  diversion,  for 
Kathleen  and  her  mother  were  apt  to- 
well,  say  "  differ"  on  not  a  few  subjects. 
Bat  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  it 


a  somewhat  vicious  look  as  he  tossed  it 
across  the  table  to  her,  for  the  adhesive 
seal,  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Long  and 
Lovett  upon  it,  stirred  again  the  smoulder- 
ingembers  of  his  discontent  of  yesterday. 

Kathleen  put  her  letter  beside  her  plate 
unopened,  and  sat  down  in  silence  to  her 
breakfast  She,  too,  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  the  harmless  envelope  a  passing 
vicious  look,  though  the  "  viciousness  "  of 
her  look  assuredly  sprang  from  a  different 
source  from  Tom's.  There  it  lav,  the  ugly 
blue  paper  thing,  with  the  round,  business- 
like writing,  and  aggressive-looking  seal 
How  unlike  the  missives  which,  as  a  rule, 
were  to  be  found  Ijring  beside  her  break- 
fast-plate, addressed  to  her  in  Bruce's 
smaU,  sharp-pointed  writmg!  Ah,  when 
would  she  again  have  one  of  his  dear, 
darling  old  letters  to  make  her  eat  her 
break£ist  in  one  mouthful,  so  that  she 
might  run  out  into  the  garden  and  read  it 
in  peace,  with  none  but  the  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  to  take  note  of  her  smiles  and 
her  blushes  f 

She  could  not  eat  her  bread-and-butter, 
but  kept  drinking  the  hot  coffee  with 
gulps,  as  though  with  it  she  would  swallow 
down  her  sorrows. 

Tom  looked  at  the  unopened  letter. 

**  How  can  you  keep  your  fingers  off  iti 
Here's  a  girl  devoid  of  inquisitiveness  for 
once  in  a  way  1 "  he  cried  sarcastically. 

The  mother  looked  at  the  letter. 

<<  Business  letters  should  always  receive 
immediate  attention,"  she  said  senten- 
tiously. 

And  the  father  looked  at  the  letter. 

''  The  post  goes  out  at  eleven,  Kathleen; 
better  open  it  at  once,  it  may  want  an 
answer,"  he  suggested  mildly. 

So  Kathleen  broke  the  seal,  and  for  one 
moment  let  her  eyes  wander  carelessly, 
indifferently,  down  the  closely-written 
page. 

Only  for  one  moment,  however ;  the 
next,  with  a  cry  that  in  itself  was  as  good 
as  a  peal  of  wedding-bells,  she  had  let  it 
fall  to  the  ground,  had  overthrown  her 
chair,  and  shaken  all  the  eggs  on  the  table 
out  of  their  cups  in  her  eager  haste  to  get 
out  of  the  room. 

Tom,  father,  mother,  all  rose  tumultu- 
ously  to  their  feet 

'*  What  is  it — what  is  it  1  Are  you  mad, 
Kathleen  1"  cried  Mrs.  Derwent  in  her 
astonishment,  altogether  forgetting  her  own 
weak  nerves. 

''  Mad  1  oh  no,"  cried  Kathleen,  half  up 
the  stairs  on  her  way  to  her  room ;  "  only 
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happy !  I'm  not  an  heiress,  after  all,  and 
I'm  goin^  to  write  and  tell  Bruce  this  very 
minnte." 

Tom,-  father,  and  mother,  all  looked 
blankly  in  each  other's  faces. 

Tom  was  the  first  to  get  his  senses  to- 
gether. He  picked  up  the  lawyer's  letter 
from  the  floor,  and  then  read  aloud  in  the 
bland,  legal  language,  which  seemed  to  in- 
sinuate apologies  for  the  disagreeable  truth 
it  had  to  convey,  how  that  the  executors 
nominated  by  the  late  Miss  O'Brien  in  her 
wiU,  had  declined  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  administering  to  the 
deceased  lady's  estate,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  estate  remained  to  administer  to. 
At  the  period  when  the  will  had  been 
drawn  up,  Kathleen's  legacy,  no  doubt,  with 
other  moneys,  was  invested  in  Three  per 
Cent  Consols.  Since  then  Miss  O'Brien 
had  not  received  one  penny  from  her  landed 

Cperty  in  Ireland,  and  had  consequently 
n  compelled,  in  order  to  keep  up  her 
house  and  staff  of  servants,  little  by  little 
to  draw  upon  her  capital,  till  of  the  large 
sum  at  one  time  invested  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds remained  —  an  amount,  indeed, 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
her  costly  funeral,  and  discharge  outstand- 
ing debts  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
lawyers  concluded  their  letter  with  polite 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  untoward- 
ness  of  the  circumstances. 

Tom  dropped  the  letter  with  a  groan  as 
he  finished  reading  it  ''Those  fellows 
ought  to  have  thought  twice  before  they 
wrote  in  such  a  hurry  to  offisr  their  profes- 
sional services,"  he  growled,  and  then  went 
down  on  his  knees,  rummaging  in  the 
waste-paper  basket  for  the  letter  containing 
his  nomination  to  the  Post  Office  billet, 
which  he  had  so  carelessly  jerked  into  it 

Mrs.  Derwent  burst  into  a  flood  of  hys- 
terical tears.  "It  was  wicked  1  wicked  1 
They  ought  to  be  prosecuted,"  she  sobbed. 


Then  she  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
adding  plaintively,  "  I'll  go  up  to  bed,  I 
think ;  I  can't  keep  my  head  up."  Bat  there 
was  real  tragedy  in  her  tone  when,  sa  she 
left  the  room  and  met  the  Phyllis  eoming 
in,  she  turned  and  said  to  her: "  Don't  give 
away  those  stockings  I  spoke  to  you  about 
this  momine.  They'll  stand  a  little  more  < 
mending  ani  wearu4.''  I 

And  Mr.  Derwent  went  slowly  into  his 
study,  to  re-write  his  letter  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  asking  for  a  grant 
for  the  much-needed  repairs. 

"  It's  a  bitter  disappointment,  of  course," 
he  said  to  himself  with  a  sigh,  as  he  got 
out  his  pens  and  paper ;  '*  but  atill  it  is 
nice  to  see  the  old  bright  look  in  Kathleen's 
face." 

As  for  Kathleen  herself,  it  was  only  her 
tears  of  joy,  falling  thick  and  fast  and  half 
blinding  her,  which  made  her  take  more 
than  sixty  seconds  over  her  brief  letter  to 
her  lover. 

"Dear,  dsab  Bruce, — ^Isn't  it  delight- 
ful 1  I'm  not  an  heiress,  after  aU.  Come 
over  at  once — this  very  minute.— Your 
own  Kathleen." 

This  was  all  she  wrote.  But  it  waa  m- 
dently  enough,  for  it  brought  Bruce  to  the 
parsonage  the  very  next  day;  and,  before 
he  went  back  to  Carlisloi  the  day  waa  fixed 
for  their  wedding. 

"  I  wish  I  could  fancy  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  bad  dream,"  said  the  girl,  as 
she  said  good-bye  to  her  lover  over  the 
garden  gate;  "  but,  somehow,  I  can't  When 
I  think  over  it  all,  I  feel  exactly  as  I  did 
when  I  ate  that  Seville  orange,  and  h«d  a 
bitter  taste  in  my  mouth  for  days  after- 
wards." 

Poor  child !  This  was  her  first  taste  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  of  which  most  of  us  have  to  eat  a 
little  more  than  we  relish  throu^  ^^ 
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r«r  the  Ntuaery  It  la  IIiTMll)«ble,u.  being  pertectlyliamilen,  it  mnbfiirr'^t'. 
lothe  Bill  of  the  yonngeBt  child  irhen  a  eoothtug  anil  healing  applioatlon  Uoeciiiid. 
Botlln,  If.,  I*  9d.,2<,  6d.,ofall  ChrmitU;  any  tine  fTee  for  Sd.  srtra,  by  tl,^ 

Sole  Makers :  M.  BEETHAM  &  SON,  OhemlBts,  Cheltenham. 


OSLER'S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA, 

100    OZFOSD    STKEET.    W. 

OhlnB  Dinner,  Dessert,  Tea,  and  Breakfast  Berrlces. 

Glass  Dinner  and  Dessert  Services,  Cliaudeliers  and  Wall  Llcbts. 

Lamps,  Lnstres,  Vases,  Flower  Stands,  Table  Decorations. 

Ohlna,  Giaas,  and  Parian  Ornaments  of  all  kinds. 

Sole  A<ent8  for  tke  Venice  and  Korano  Glass  Oompanj. 

MANUFACTORY-BROAD    STREET,    BIRMINGHAM. 

LONDOH-SHOWBQOMS.  100  (OLD  NUMBER  46)  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Part  201,  New  SBBiflSL— September;  1885. 


TWESTTT-OVE    PBZZE    MEDALS    AWABBED. 


?\n;s 


Cocoa 


GUARANTEED  FURE. 


OxViaol 


'•  Tbero  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa."— 2>r.  Hauall. 


THE  SEEMING  MYSTERY  OF  CHOLERA  &  FEVER 

THE  OPFICB  OF  THB  LIVBR  IS  TO  CLEANSE  THE  BLOOD,  as  a 
scavenger  might  sweep  the  streets  ;  when  the  liver  is  not  working  properly  a  quantity  of 
eflete  (or  waste)  matter  is  left  floating  in  the  blood  ;  under  these  circumstances,  should  the  poison 
germ  of  Cholera  or  Fever  be  absorbed,  then  the  disease  results  ;  on  the  contrary,  anyone  whose 
fiver  and  other  organs  are  in  a  normal  or  healthy  condition  mav  be  subjected  to  predsely  the 
same  condition  as  to  the  contagious  influences  and  yet  escape  Cnolera  and  Fever.  This,  I  con- 
slider,  explains  satisfactorily  the  seeming  mystery  that  persons  who  are  placed  in  circumstances 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  Development  of  Cholera  or  Fever,  who  in  fact  li^e  in  the  midst  of 
It,  escape  unscathed.  Cholera  and  Fever  may  be  compared  to  a  weed  (and  a  very  ugly  one  too), 
but  even  weeds  will  not  ^row  on  solid  flagstones  ;  and  what  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  a  person 
may  be  subjected,  to  the  influence  of  the  specific  poison — that  is,  the  germ  of  Cholera  or  Fever — 
and  not  contract  the  disease.  Why  ?  Because  his  secretions  were  in  a  thoroughly  normal  con- 
diiion,  and  consequently  the  poison  could  not  take  root,  any  more  than  a  weed  could  do  on  a 
flagstone ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  have  the  soil  (that  is,  disordered  secretions,  &c.) 
very  favourable  for  the  disease,  and  still  he  escapes.  Why?  Because  the  soil  was  prepared, 
but  there  was  no  sned.  Hence  the  importance  and  great  value  of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT, 
which,  under  al  1  circumstances,  keeps  the  secretions  normal ;  if  only  as  a  preventive  against  and 
sure  remedy  for  poisoned  blood,  biliousness,  sick  headache,  &c.,  no  one  ought  to  be  without  it 

ENO'S    FRUIT   SALT 

"O  BMOVES  POISONOUS  MATTER  caused  by  impure  or  vitiated  air,  errors  of  eating  or  drinking,  &c.,  by  natural  means. 


be  without  it. 


ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT,— "After  suffering  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  fron.  severe  headache  and  disordered  stomach, 
.and  after  trying  almost  everything  .ind  spending  much  money  without  finding  any  benefit,  1  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to 
try  your  FRUIT  SALT,  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  to 
my  usual  health:  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  hcaHh  for  years.— Yours  most  truly,  Robert 
IIlmfiirevs,  Post  Office,  Barrasford." 

SUCCESS  IN  ^  LIFE,  —  ''  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  success.  A  score  of 
abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely  enough  to 
deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original 
channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.  —Adams. 

DIREOTIONS    IN    SIXTEEN    LANQUAGE8    HOW    TO    PREVENT    DISEASE. 

CAUTION.— £.r<7//(/n^  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  tnarked  *' KHO'S  FRUIT  SALT."    Without  it, you 
have  ieen  im/osed on  by  a  worthless  imitation,    SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS, 

Prepared  only  at  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  I  C.  Eno's  Patent, 

TO  FAMILIES,  DRESSMAKERS,  &  OTHERS. 
The  Awards  of  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Intematioaal  Health  Exhibitioni 
London,  the  only  Gold  Medals  conferred  on  Sewing  Machines  at  Oalcuttai 
1884,  and  at  the  late  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  prove  the  continued  extra- 
:>rdinar7  success  and  unprecedented  superiority  of  the  NEW  SEWINQ 
MACHINES  made  by 

THE  WHEELER  &  WILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Bvery  kind  of  Sewing  can  be  done  by  them  in  the  b3St  and  most  durable 
nanner,  with  ease  and  speed.  Five  per  cent,  off  for  cash,  or  by  small 
periodical  payments.  Send  for  prospectus  or  call  and  see  them  at 
L39,   Segont  Street,  W.,  and  21,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.O.,  LondQ»% 


ADVBETISBMENTS. 


DO    NOT    LET   YOUR    CHILD    DIEI 
i      FSRUKS'  GHRDREirS  POWDBtS  PIEtrEKT  GOKVUmOIIS. 

S  ABB  OOOUNO  AND  BOOTHIMQ. 

PFENNINGS'  CHILDREN'S  POWDERS, 

S    Vor  ChDdran  Onttlng  their  Teeth,  to  ptvrent  OonTiiUaoi. 

|D9aiitcaBUiiCll«MI.0i«ni,UHi-h>.HUrtlitaalilM«>tD>H*ABllb>) 


OOUOHa,  OOLDB,  BBONOHim 

FEHNINGS' 
8  LUNG  HEALERS, 


l«>t>>.iMd..i.tii.vL^ 
^■■i^  (rflfta  Bifida 


FirHmt.  TKOmr.  IFi—l^.  aUfi^.  tK.    AaT»CI.>A1(«>Aa»i7.  iKt  Si^V?  ""^ 

FBNNINdB'  BVBBT  MOTHER'S  BOOK  sent  post  tree  oa  appllofttioii  by  lottar  or  poM  eai. 
Direct  to  Alflred  Fennluffe,  West  Cowea,  LW. 


GOWLAND'S  LOTION,! 

A  botwiliit]  prspantlon  ot  nsCkltinR  aSSoMf  tn  PaTitying  ' 

Uie  aUn  from  bU  rimplea.  BpoU,  rncklsi,  Tui,  Soorbncio 

Drynen,  BDil  DlMolotMioiu.      ICkUkTihaMondlrntabilltj 

of  the  iklii,  and  proaacM  a 

HULTHI  PUmTY  UD  DELICUV  OF  COMPlEXnW : 

and  by  lU  bolmnlo  qncUtlai  mikliif  tlia  lUn  xift  mnd 
Glau,  resMriog  ud  reUlaing  n  ehmrming  Javenlla  elulialL}: 
lo  tlie  Bkia,  uid  produolDS  >  bloom  kad  tnaiparmoy  to  tba 
eompletfoD  thu  no  other  known  pnpmUon  h>a  Moam* 
pUihed,  uul  li  tmummanOed  In  praCeroocs  to  on;  other  hy 
the  Badlral  PTofwaloo.  EniiLiaiiD  lio  Yiiii. 
Sold  bj  kll  ObMnilU,  price  Is.  H.  ud  4e.  td.  pec  BoUJe. 


BORWICK'S  CU8TARD  POWDER 

Moet  unckble  to  Mt  wiVb  Puddlun,  Pice,  knd  Bteiced 

nidM.     Bold  br  all  QrcMMn  and  Oom  Deftleie  Id  Id.  and  U. 
Fkokel*,  and  W.  utd  Ii.  line. 


A.     CTTBB      F0&    A.I.LII! 


HOLLOWAYS  PILLS 


"FOK   TES  BLOOD  IS  THE  LITE' 


CLARKES 


WORU)  FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE. 


'moB^nuie  m  teeoDunusu  irom  ui  pane*  4n  musi  *  't 
Mdi,  and  In  eaweof  iixllnHCh*qDantlR,Jli.<uli.('" 
^a^ML    flaU  M  any  addiev,  tor  U  or  In  MuF*.  W  I" 

THE  LIHCOLH  h  KUiLASD  OOUHTIB 
DBTO  OOMFAVT,  IJVOOa. 


THU  FUfOim  FUm-T  HSIlIons  It  UMiDalled  la  tke        PlLLSi 
Oua  ef  an  DI8OSSBB0  of  the  LIVEB,  BTOKAOH,  Hd 
BOTSLB.     A  BBEAT  PUKinEB  of  Ibe  BtAOD.    A  '  PnifnntATl'C 
FOWEEFDL  DITiaOUTOK  ef  the  SffUa,  ii  nfaifig  " 

taa   WBUXE8B  ud  SEBIUTT,  vA  li  uilnllaa  li  |      tul   01 


Healtl). 


THECIIEnillllEDyniM^ 
IHEUatTISII,  SCIATICA,  (llWl 


id  cured  in  h  few  axyi  bj 

«  PUll  nquln  ■»  leliui'  '^  j 
Ihcii  UK,  nod  an  csuc  >°  H 


For  FEMALES  _ij 
of  tliF  Slcm^  ud  1 


fONLY  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 
Bi  MAY  DRYDEN. 
OHAFTEE  XXrV. 

They  were  snppoHftd  to  be  wonhipping 
the  masterpiece  by  Whiatler.  Long  Tom, 
of  Data's  Brow,  was  there — Thomas  Brent 
when  he  got  hia  fall  name — and  old  Ben 
Croaalef.  These  two  were  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  working-men  who,  g&thered 
together  in  Miss  Watkins's  leathetic  night- 
school,  were  ea^rly  discaasing  something 
which  was  certainly  not  art 

Long  Tom  was  a  fine,  handsome  young 
fellow  of  about  fonr-Emd-twenty,  tiJler  and 
atraightet  than  the  ordinary  Lancashire 
weaver.  His  face  was  not  wanting  in 
intelligence,  bat  its  expreaaion  was  marred 
by  a  certain  anllen  obstinacy  about  the 
mouth.  Mentally,  he  was  a  fair  type  of  a 
Lancashire  working-man,  whose  shnwdness 
of  mind  and  reamness  to  form  bis  own 
opinion  generally  oatstrip  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  right  guidance  of  thoas 
qaalities. 
'  Old  Ben  Crossley  was  a  amall,  wizened, 
bent  man  of  about  fifty,  of  a  sarly  tomper 
'  and  victens,  spitefol  disposition.  The  group 
that  anrronnded  these  two  was  composed 
mainly  of  lads  and  young  men.  There 
\rere  between  thirty  and  forty  of  them,  a 
number  which,  at  first  aigbt,  argued  very 
well  for  the  attroctiona  of  the  masterpiece 
by  Whiatler. 

Long  Tom  waa  haraogiuag  the  audience. 
"  Yo  poor,  deaon-trodden  foola,"  he  was 
saying.  "  Dun  you  call  yo'rsel's  men,  and 
-wlnnot  yo'  bear  wi'  a  bit  o'  clemmin'  to  get 
70're  rights  1  Eh,  but^I  am  aabeamed  to 
Ieqow  yo'  for  men  o'  Lancaahira" 

"  Very  pretty  talktn',  Tom,"  called  one 
from  the  background.  "  But  can  yo'  tell 
xue  whoi,  lad,  we  should  want  to  be  fixhtin' 


hold  oar  peaoa  We'n  getten  a  fair  wage  | 
and  a  good  meastor,  and  what  more  dun  h 
we  want  I "  fl 

"  It'a  not  far  ahead  'ut  yo'  con  aee,"  cried  t 
Tom  contomptuously.  "  A  good  meaater  I  j 
Eh  I  He  is  good  neaw.  Yo'  wait  a  bit  J 
until  he'a  getten  as  aw  under  his  thumb.  1| 
Besides,  oi  conna  see  'ut  he's  that  good.  {[ 
Dan  yo'  know  what's  happened  to  Lame  It 
Luke  o'  Bradahaw's  I " 

"No." 

"  Well,  yo're  good  measter's  turned  him 
off  because  the  poor  fellow  took  a  drop 
too  mnch  one  day  to  dreawn  hia  sorrow.'' 
Here  Tom  began  to  apeak  very  fair  Euglish, 
aa  be  often  did  when  he  meant  to  be  im- 
pressiva  "Turned  him  off  to  die  in  a 
ditch  for  aught  my  proud  young  master 
cares.  For  what  can  a  poor  lame  lad  do 
to  earn  hia  living  1 " 

There  was  a  marmur  of  indignation,  and 
then  a  strong,  quiet  voice  spoke  op  : 

"N'ow,  lad,  thou  known  that  thou'rt 
leein'  I " 

"Who  dares  to  say  I'm  leeinT'  cried 
Tom  angrily.  Then,  his  wrath  subsidiag 
a  litUe  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  speaker, 
"  WeU,  iSx.  Leighton,  is  it  not  true  t " 

"  Not  aa  you've  spoken  it,  lad.  This 
waath'wayo't:  Lame  Luke'a  been  drinkin' 
off  and  on  for  a  long  time,  and  th'  meaater 
spoke  to  him  about  it  often.  Luke  took  no 
manner  of  heed,  so  then  Fenchurch  said 
he'd  have  no  drunkards  in  his  mill  setUn' 
a  bad  example  to  tb'  young  folk.  So  he 
turned  him  out,  hut  not  to  die  in  a  ditch, 
lad.  He's  got  him  th'  plaoe  o'  gate-opener 
at  tb'  Par^  and  Lame  Luke  earns  two 
shillings  for  svery  one  he  got  befora  ¥0' 
know  he's  not  that  lame,  ^tor  aU."  L 

"  That's  a  very  different  mak'  o'  a  tale,"  [ 
said  aomeone,  and  even  Long  Tom  looked  I 
a  little  ashamed.     But  old  Ben  Crosaley  | 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND. 
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"  Aye  1  and  yo'  will  hear  a  different  tale 
from  Leighton  abeawtFenchorch  than  what 
yo'  would  from  another.  We  all  know  very 
well  'ut  Leighton,  or  some  'at  belongs  to 
him,  are  i'  high  favour  i'  thot  quarter." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  t "  demanded  Tom. 

^*Eh,  dunnot  slay  me,  Tom.  We  all 
known  yo're  sweet  i'  that  heawse  yoursel'. 
But  bless  me,  lad,  yo're  safe  enow.  He'll 
ne'er  marry  th'  lass." 

Here  his  eloquence  was  suddenly  eut 
short,  for  Isaac  Leighton,  laying  a  strong 
hand  on  his  collar,  shook  him  as  a  dog 
would  a  rat,  and  then  hauling  him  to  the 
door,  thrust  him  out,  with  an  admonition 
ta  keep  his  mischief-making  old  tongue 
quiet  if  he  meant  to  have  a  sound  bone 
left  in  his  skin.  Then  returning  to  the 
room  he  spoke  sharply  and  sternly  to  the 
little  meetmg,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
all  set  on  getting  into  mischief,  and  the 
sooner  they  left  off  talking  nonsense  the 
better  it  would  be  for  them.  How  could 
they,  he  asked,  ever  hope  to  get  a  real 
grievance  redressed  if  they  were  always 
trumping  up  imaginary  onesi  Having 
said  his  say  he  departed  homewards,  per- 
plexed by  a  sense  of  the  utter  futility  of 
his  good  advice.  He  knew  well  enough 
the  aims  of  those  who  were  agitating  in 
Wilton  for  a  strike,  knew  that  they  nad 
been  successful  in  other  towns  and  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  feared  that  they 
might  be  so  there. 

"  If  it  were  only  Mr.  Gordon,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  **  they  could  not  find  ground  for 
a  quarrel  with  him.  But  there  is  Mr. 
Mark ;  he  sets  them  all  by  th'  ears  when- 
ever he  comes  over,  with  his  proud,  not- 
understanding  ways.  Eh,  but  old  Ben  is 
the  very  devil.  Tom'U  hate  Mr.  Gordon 
for  life  now.  Shall  I  tell  th'  lass,  I  wonder  9 
I  think  noi  Theer's  nowt  in't  What  use 
to  sheame  her  f  " 

However,  in  spite  of  his  perfect  faith  in 
his  daughter,  Isaac  made  up  his  mind  to 
watch  her  pretty  closely  for  the  future. 

Meantime  the  meeting  at  the  night- 
school  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Watkins  and  her  daughter,  clad  in  the 
most  approved  shade  of  peacock-blue,  to 
exercise  their  saving  influence  over  these 
rough,  untamed  specimens  of  the  human 
race.  This  evening  Anastasia  had  brought 
with  her  a  large  bunch  of  daffodils,  which 
she  proceeded  to  distribute  singly  among 
the  young  men,  who  received  them  for  the 
most  part  awkwardly  enough. 

Long  Tom,  however,  took  his  with  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  the  absurd  air  of 


admiration  he  had  seen  caric&toied  in 
PuncL  He  attended  Gordon's  reading- 
room  regularly,  and  the  oomic  papers  were 
a  part  of  the  entertainment  provided  foi 
its  habitues. 

Mr&  Watkins  looked  on  him  approvinglj, 
and  on  the  others  hopefully.  Her  work  o! 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  was  progressing  very  favourably)  she 
thought,  since  in  one  montih  she  had  taught 
this  young  man  to  u>preciate  the  beauties 
of  nature  as  exhibited  in  a  daffodil,  and  the 
wonders  of  art  as  portrayed  by  a  Whistler. 

"  What,"  she  asked^  "  were  you  all  dis- 
cussing so  eagerly  as  we  oame  up)  Yon  most 
learn  to  moderate  your  voices,  my  friends." 

The  rest  by  common  consent  left  Tom  to 
speak  for  them.  { 

"  We  were  talking  of  Mr.  Gordon  Een- 
church,"8aidhe,  "and  of  poor  Lame  Luke!"  I 

Then  he  repeated  his  tale,  adding  to  it 
such  touches  as  he  thought  would  lend  it 
interest  and  pathos  in  theladies' eyes.  Smce 
old  Ben's  hint,  Tom's  anger  against  Goidon 
had  grown  into  positive  hatred.  All  Bodi 
feelings  of  honour  or  fair  play  as  the  yonog 
man  had  possessed  were  sunk  in  the  desire 
to  do  his  employer  some  lasting  injniy. 
Unfortunately  his  hurtful  seed  now  iell 
into  good  ground  for  its  growth. 

Mhl  Watkins  was  a  Uhiistian  woman, 
and  so  she  never  hated  anyone— would, 
indeed,  have  been  shocked  had  anyone 
suggested  that  so  unri^teous  a  feeling  » 
hatred  could  have  any  place  in  her  mind 
— ^but  she  disliked  Gordon  Fencburch 
extremely,  and  though  she  would  have 
denied  vehemently  any  desire  to  do  bin 
an  injury,  she  was  undoubtedly  pleased  to 
hear  anydiing  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  grounds  of  her  dislike  were  muu- 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  she  regarded  bim 
with  horror  as  one  who  wonla  do  awaf 
with  all  distinctions  of  classes  ;  seoondlji 
he  would  not  betray  any  sensitiveness  to 
the  allurements  of  her  daughter  Anastasia, 
who,  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  was  1^ 
very  person  to  ezerdse  over  him  the 
influence  he  so  much  needed ;  thirdly,  hs 
sister  Clarence  had  rejected  all  Anastaeia's 
efforts  to  become  intimate  with  ber— 
treating  her,  it  is  true,  with  the  utmost 
politeness,  but  reserving  all  her  friend- 
ship for  those  common,  vulgar  ^Is,  dtf 
Oarfields,  whose  heads  were  bemg  q^^ 
turned  by  the  notice  that  waa  ti^en  of 
them,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  propdj 
grateful  for  the  patronage  and  instrac^^ 
T^ch  Mrs.  Watkina  waa  erer  wilting  tc 
bestow. 
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Thus  it  came  about  that  Mrs.  Watkins 
heard  the  tale  conceminff  Gordon  Fen* 
charch  and  Lame  Lake  o'  Bradshaw'a  with 
delight,  and,  artistically  working  it  np, 
and  unconacioasly  addmg  whatever  waa 
neceflsary  to  give  it  point,  had,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  week,  carried  it  into  every 
home  in  Wilton  where  she  had  admittanca 
She  met  Phoebe  Garfield  oot  walking, 
and  stopped  to  tell  her  of  it^  and  Phoe^d 
astoniBhed  her  by  blazing  up— the  meek 
Phoebe — ^almost  as  though  she  had  been 
Matilda.  She  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
the  scandal,  and  told  Mrs.  Watkins  so.. 
Bat  she  went  home  and  cried  over  it  idl 
the  same,  and  tried  to  summon  up  courage 
to  speak  to  Gk>rdon  about  it,  and,  coward 
that  she  was,  could  not  manage  it. 

Then  Mra  Watkins  added  the  story  of 
her  indignation  to  the  rest^  and  every- 
where led  people  to  suppose  that  Phoebe 
was  trying  to  induce  young  Fenchurch  to 
marry  her,  that  ho  had  noticed  her  until  she 
fell  in  love  witii  him,  but  that  he  was, 
nevertheless,  much  too  shrewd  a  man  of 
business  to  marry  an  insignificant  girl  like 
that,  without  a  penny  to  her  fortune.  That 
was  what  she  led  people  to  suppose^  Mrs. 
Watkins  was  a  Christian,  and  never  gos- 
siped, or  spoke  ill  of  her  neighbours,  and 
she  would  not  have  said  it  right  out  for  the 
world  She  told  the  story  of  Lame  Luke 
only  from  a  stem  sense  of  duty — ^because 
it  was  right  that  the  truth  should  be 
told. 

And,  wherever  she  went^  Anastasia  went 
alsoi  and  every  time  the  mother  told  the 
story,  the  daughter  confirmed  people's  idea 
that  tiiere  must  be  something  in  it  by  her 
seeming  reluctance  to  be  questioned  on  the 
matter,  and  her  grief  that  it  should  have 
been  spoken  of  at  all. 

Ah  me !  What  a  world  of  mischief  one 
malicious  woman  can  make  1 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

IsAAO  Leighton  had  acted  wiselv  in 
resolvii^  to  say  nothing  to  Deborah  about 
old  Ben  Grossley's  hint  with  /egard  to 
herself. 

He  appreciated  the  beauty  of  his 
daughter's  very  superior  character,  and  by 
that  appreciation  showed  that  it  was  to 
Bonie  extent  derived  from  himself. 

He  knew  that  she  admired  both  Gk>rdon 
and  Clarence,  and  sympathised  in  her 
admiration.  If,  in  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
there  were  some  feeling  stronger  still  for 
her  master,  he  would  have  been  as  loth 
as  Deborah  herself  to  tear  aside  the  veil 


of  reticence  in  which  she  shrouded  it,  and 
expose  it  to  the  light  of  day. 

Though  silent  on  that  point,  however, 
he  counted  with  Deborah  as  to  what 
might  be  the  best  kneans  of  counteracting 
the  meddlesome  mischief-making  of  Long 
Tom  and  old  Ben. 

Isaac  had  watched  many  strikes  through 
their  wofnl  courses  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  he  knew  well  how  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content are  first  sown  by  the  half-educated, 
short-sighted  zealot,  how  he  then  carefully 
nourishes  them,  and  how,  when  they  are  ripe 
to  harvest^  he  brings  forward  hid  carefully- 
concerted  plan  of  action,  so  that  a  strike, 
and  often  worse,  is  the  result 

Isaac  feared  more  than  a  strike  just  now, 
for  the  people  were  in  an  exceedingly 
turbulent  state  in  all  that  countrysida 
Strikes  had  in  many instandes  been  followed 
by  destruction  of  property  or  by  violence 
and  bloodshed.  Mate  than  one  large 
manufacturer,  whose  mills  were  closed, 
dared  not  sleep  at  ni^ht  without  a  guard 
of  police  to  patrol  his  grounds,  lest  his 
house  should  be  surrounded  and  burned 
under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

Deborah  blushed  when  her  father  named 
Long  Tom.  That  wordiy  had  persecuted 
her  with  his  addresses  since  as  boy  and  girl 
they  had  attended  school  together.  Indeed, 
his  admiration  of  Deborah  was  the  most 
amiable  trait  in  this  gentleman's  character. 
By  every  uncouth  method  in  his  power  he 
endeavoured  to  win  some  expression  of 
regard  fromhis  deity,  and,  failing  altogether, 
fafled  also  to  understand  his  failure.  For 
Long  Tom  was  something  of  a  hero  amongst 
his  own  class,  and  very  much  of  a  beau. 
In  fixing  his  affections  upon  Deborah 
Leighton  he  had  unwittingly  allowed  them 
to  be  engrossed  by  the  only  lass  in  Fen- 
church's  mill,  who  would  not  willingly 
**  walk  with  him  o'  Sundays  "  as  the  Lanca- 
shire phrase  runs ;  that  important  walk  on 
Sunday  evenings  beins  the  sign  whereby 
tiie  Lancashire  lads  and  lasses  recognise  an 
engaged  couple. 

Deborah's  confusion,  however,  was  soon 
merged  in  her  distress  at  the  news  her 
father  brought 

"What  must  we  do,  lasst"  asked  he 
gently,  watching  to  see  if  his  daughter's 
thoughts  f  oIIowmL  tiie  same  channel  as  his 
own.  ''It  seems  to  me  it's  thou  and  I 
alone  against  all  the  rattlepates  i'  th' 
neeborhood.  But  there's  some  on  'em 
would  be  easy  guided  by  a  word  fro'  thee." 
He  paused  and  hesitated,  then  went  on : 
"  Could  vo'  speak  to  Long  Tom.  lass  1 " 
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Deborah  blushed  again  and  answered 
finnly,  though  without  displeasure  : 

"Nay,  father.  He'd  happen  think  I 
meant  more'n  I  said." 

"  I  doubt  thou'rt  right/'  said  Leighton 
despondently.     "  What  must  we  do  %  " 

*'See,"  said  Deborah,  'there's  our 
Minnie  coming  up  the  garden.  Gall  her 
iu,  father,  and  let's  hear  what  she  has  to 
say  about  it" 

**  I'll  send  her  in  to  thee,"  said  Isaac. 

He  was  a  sober-minded  man,  having  on 
his  father's  side  Quaker  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  his  younger  daughter's  flighty 
manners  and  high  spirits  urritated  him 
beyond  endurance  —  for  this  reason,  he 
avoided  frequent  intercourse  with  her. 
Minnie,  beautiful  little  butterfly  that  she 
was,  certainly  stood  in  wonderful  contrast 
to  Deborah,  and  a  man  who  admired  the 
elder  sister  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
appreciate  the  younger. 

The  latter  came  into  the  room  gaOy 
singing  one  of  the  songs  from  the  pan- 
tomime last  performed  in  Homcester. 
There  was  no  harm  in  the  ditty,  but  it  was 
slangy  and  foolish,  and  Deborah's  brows 
contracted  slightly  as  she  heard  it  She 
made  no  remark  about  it,  however.  She 
rarely  blamed  her  sister.  Now  she  re- 
turned aflectionately  the  warm  kiss  with 
which  Minnie  greeted  her. 

**Eh,  but  it's  warm,"  said  the  new 
comer,  throwing  off  her  shawL  "Well, 
Debby,  what  luls  theel  Thou  looks  as 
grave  as  th'  owd  churoh-clock  when  it's 
striking  twelva" 

"  Why  twelve,  little  one ) "  asked 
Deborah,  smiliug. 

''Clock's  loike  other  folk.  It  looks 
gravest  when  it's  got  most  to  say.  I  know 
thou's  gotten  summut  to  say,  now  hasna' 
thee?" 

''Aye,  I've  been  hearing  bad  news, 
Minnia" 

"An'  I've  been  hearin'  good  news," 
answered  Minnie  lightly.  "I  picked 'em 
up  outside  o'  th'  new  cestatic  night-schoo'." 

"  ^Esthetic,"  corrected  Deborah  gently, 

"  Ne'er  mind.  It's  aw  th'  sama  What'll 
thee  gi'  me  for  my  news  t " 

"  I'll  give  thee  mine  instead,  dear." 

"  Bad  news  for  good  I  That's  a  poor 
exchange,  I  doubi  But  hearken,  Debby. 
Theer's  goin'  to  be  grand  doin's  in  Wilton. 
We're  aw  to  turn  eawt  next  montL" 
"  Minnie  1  Do  you  call  that  good  news  1 " 
'*Yea,  I  do.  I've  ne'er  seen  a  strike, 
and  it'll  be  fine  fun  playin'  us.  So  now ! 
Long  Tom  towd  me.     He  said  I  cou'd  tell 


yo',  but  theer's  not  many  knawi  yet   Yo' 
mustn't  tell,  Debby." 

"But,  Minnie,  it's  dreadful,"  remon- 
strated Debby.  "  Whatever  can  folk  want 
wi'  tumin'  out  now,  when  times  are  mend- 
ing so  nicely  1 " 

"  To  get  our  rishts  ! "  said  Minnie 
proudly,  and  evidendy  repeating  a  lesson 
that  had  been  taught  her.  "To  get  om 
rights,  and  to  teach  an  unjust  master  that 
we  will  not  be  his  slaves ! " 

Deborah  recognised  the  tone  of  the 
speech. 

"Oh,  Minnie,  Minnie  I"  cried  she.  ''Have 
you  been  listening  to  Tom  t " 

"  Aye,  have  I,  and  payiug  heed  to  bim, 
too.  Wliy  shonldna'  I  listen  to  Tomt 
Will  yo'  neither  tak*  bm  yoursel'  nor  let 
another  tak'  himt"  cried  Minnie  impe- 
tuously, flushing  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

Deborah  stcrad  astonished.  Only  last 
Sunday  Tom  had  been  pestering  her  with 
his  attentions ;  could  he  really  have  veeiel 
round,  and  become  attached  to  Minnie 
since  thent  Or  did  he  think  to  make 
her,  Deborah,  jealous  by  courting  her 
sister  1 

"  Minnie  dear,"  said  she  gently,  "I  am 
so  sorry." 

"What  for,  then?"  1 

"  He's  not  good  enough  for  you,  litde ! 
one."  ^   ^  I 

"  He  is  good  enough,"  cried  Minnie 
indignantly.  "An'  yo're  th'  only  lass  in  | 
Wilton  that  would  not  be  proud  to  say 
'  aye '  to  him,  Debby.  An'  for  aw  thou'rt 
so  good,  oi  cannot  think  thou'rt  too  good 
for  him,  Debby;  an'  though  oi'm  poor  beside 
o'  thee,  if  he'U  ha'  me  i'stead,  he  shall" 

"  Do  you  love  him  then,  Minnie  t " 

Minnie's  answer  was  to  fling  herself  on 
her  knees  at  her  sister's  side  and  exclum, 
amidst  a  torrent  of  tears : 

"  I  love  him,  love  him,  love  him,  Debby* 
Oh,  Deborah,  I've  loved  him  aw  th'  tini« 
he's  been  courtin'  thee,  and  my  heart's 
been  nearly  broke  because  thou  wonldna 
please  him  an'  I  couldna'.  An'  now,  he 
says,  his  eyes  are  opened,  an'  he  loves  thee 
no  more ;  it's  me  'at  he  really  cares  to 
An'  it's  l^e  heaven  I " 

What  could  Deborah  do^  save  soothe  her 
little  sister,  and  sympathise  in  her  joy. 
even  while  recognising  with  sinkiDg  hearj 
the  fact  that  Tom  was  stealing  her  beantiw 
young  love  and  giving  her  only  wordi  u 
return  t 

Now  was  not  the  time  to  remonatnid 
with  Minnie  concerning  the  airika  In  her 
present  state  of  mind  she  would  not  b« 
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likely  to  hear  with  patience  anything  con- 
trary to  the  teaching  of  her  lover. 

Poor  Minnie!  She  was  very  weak- 
minded,  very  blind,  or  she  would  surely 
have  doubted  the  affection  which  could  so 
readily  be  transferred  from  one  sister  to 
the  other. 

Meantime  Deborah  could  do  nothing  but 
watch  the  signs  of  the  time,  and  when  she 
was  able,  say  a  word  to  allay  the  growing 
excitement  of  the  people.  But  she  could 
do  very  little  to  guide  them  now.'  Lons 
Tom  was  the  favourite  of  the  moment,  and 
he  had  the  ear  of  the  peopl&  Moreover, 
she  was  fighting  in  the  dark  against  she 
knew  not  what»  for  all  the  plans  of  the 
agitators  were  kept  very  quiet    . 

Night  after  nieht  the  masterpiece  by 
Whistler  looked  down  upon  a  meeting  of 
angry,  excited  men  and  boys,  with  now  and 
then  a  woman  amongst  them,  more  eager 
to  strike  some  tellmg  blow  ttian  they. 
Ignorant  folk  were  they  all,  willing  to 
thrust  themselves  into  any  peril  to  gain 
some  very  vague   advantage,   supposing 
that  all  was  clear  to  their  leaders.    They 
were  easily  swayed  by  any  orator  who,  for 
a  moment,  had  power  to  hold  their  atten- 
tion, running  headlong  into  mischief,  many 
of  them  purely  for  want  of  some  harmless 
and  rational  way  of  filling  up  their  spare 
time  and  exhausting  their  superabundant 
energy. 

South-country  people  are  fond  of  talking 

disparagingly  of  this  Lancashire  of  ours ; 

judges    on  circuit    are    shocked    by  the 

horrible  cases  of  cruelty  brought  before 

them,  and  speak  with  horror  of  a  brutality 

unparalleled    in    the    southern   counties. 

No  doubt  they  are  right  in  their  judgment 

of  our  crime,  but  they,  in  common  with 

ourselves,  trace  it  to  a  wrong  source.  Blame 

if  yon  will,  where  blame  is  so  richly  merited, 

bat   not  the  poor  brute  who,  in  a  fit  of 

drunken  passion,  kicks  the  wife,  scarcely 

better   than   himself,  to   death.     Judge 

those  who  make  him  what  he  is,  or  keep 

him  BO ;  judge  tihe  rich,  cultivated,  refined 

young  men  and  women,  who  from  their 

superior  heights  look  down  upon    their 

atmggline  brothers  and  sisters  with  a  kind 

of  languid  disgust^  and  will  not  take  the 

trouble  even  to  realise  the  lives  they  live, 

much  less  hold  out  a  saving  hand  to  them! 

Day  by  day  fresh  tales  were  circulated 

concerning  Gordon  and  Clarence,  which 

being,   one  and  all,  detrimental   to  their 

characters— albeit  as  false  as  that  of  Lame 

LfUke — ^met  with  a  ready  acceptance.  Even 

these  rarely  came  to  Deborah's  ears.    Not 


one  in  ten  of  the  people  who  repeated 
them  believed  in  them,  and  there  were 
very  few  who  dared  to  carry  a  falsehood 
within  the  hearing  of  Deborah  Leighton 
or  her  father. 

Tom  continued  to  make  violent  love  to 
Minnie,  who,  poor  child,  believing  im- 
plicitly all  he  said,  moved  in  one  long 
dream  of  delight  He  watched  eagerly  the 
while  for  any  symptoms  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  sister,  and  when  no  such 
symptom  made  its  appearance,  he  began 
almost  to  hate  the  unhappy  victim  of 
his  scheme.  For  the  time,  however,  he 
seemed  to  love  her,  and  she  was  more  than 
content  But  IJinnie,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  Wilton,  was  walking  on  a  hidden 
volcano,  which  any  day  might  vomit  forth 
its  burning  streams  and  engulf  her. 


SAMOA. 


The  troubles  which  bade  fair  to  arise 
from  the  "  expansion "  movements  of 
Britons  and  Germans  in  the  South  Seas, 
have  been  happily  averted  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Commission,  composed 
of  representatives  of  both  countries,  to 
consider  respective  rights,  and  define 
limits  of  extension.  The  deliberations  of 
the  Commission  have  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  recommendations,  which,  to 
summarise  briefly,  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  equality  of  rights  of  the 
subjects  of  each  power  in  the  territory  of 
the  other ;  agree  that  no  di£ferential  duties 
shall  be  estabushed  in  such  new  settlements 
as  New  Guinea ;  that  navigation  as  well  as 
trading  shiJl  be  left  free  to  each ;  and  that 
arms,  alcohol,  and  ammunition  shall  not 
be  supplied  by  either  to  tiie  aborigmea 

More  important  are  the  recommenda- 
tions ttiat  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the 
Navigator's  Islands  shall  be  declared 
"  open  "  for  common  action,  and  that  the 
independence  of  each  shall  be  respected. 
The  Australians  have  a  very  decided  desire 
to  *'annex"  the  Solomon  Islands,  though  the 
desire  is  probably  more  the  result  of  fear  of 
occupation  by  another  power,  than  of  any 
very  strong  longing  for  the  islands  them- 
selvea  In  truth,  they  do  not  seem  v^ 
attractive  in  themselves,  and  in  our  colonial 
history  they  are  more  associated^  with 
tragedy  than  with  material  gain.  Itispro- 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  colonists  will  be 
satisfied  with  their  guaranteed  indepen- 
defice,  and  the  same  probability  exists  with 
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regard  to  the  New  Hebrides.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  group,  there  is  a  distinct 
"understanding''  botween  Great  Britain 
and  France  that  the  neutrality  should  be 
maintained.  There  has  been  some  reason 
to  fear  that  France  would  not  lose  the  first 
opportunity  of  cancelling  theunderstanding, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  France, 
of  all  powers,  would  be  an  unwelcome 
intruder  there.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Anglo-German  agreement  seems  to 
offer  settlement  of  the  long  impending 
difficulty  about  Samoa^  And  it  is  about 
Samoa  that  we  now  mean  to  discourse. 

Who  of  European  mariners  first  sighted 
the  group  formerly  known  to  geographers 
a9  the  Navigator's  Islands,  but  now 
better  known  as  the  Samoan  Archipelago, 
and,  still  better,  as  simply  Samoa,  is  a 
disputed  point  It  is  usuiu,  however,  to 
credit  their  discovery  to  Roggewein,  who 
afterwards  died  miserably  in  prison  in 
Batavia.  But  it  was  Bougainville,  the 
Frenchman,  who  gave  the  group  the  name 
of  Navigator's  Islands,  because  he  saw  so 
many  native  canoes  plyine  about  the 
coasts.  The  impression  which  he  derived 
is  still  apt  to  be  formed  by  a  stranger 
visiting  the  islands,  that  the  people  are  a 
seafaring  race ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  not  so.  Their  canoes  are 
numerous,  and  of  construction  as  skilful 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  South  Pacific, 
but  they  seldom  go  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  use  their  vessels  for  intercommunica- 
tion only. 

The  group  covers  a  sea-area  of  about 
two  hundred  miles,  and  thu  is,  practically, 
the  limits  of  the  navigation  of  the  natives. 
Within  the  limits,  however,  active  inter- 
course has  been  maintained  as  long  as 
traditions  extend  into  the  dim  past^  and 
outside  of  the  limits  there  has  been  a 
frequent,  if  not  a  constant,  intercourse  with 
the  Fijian  group,  some  six  hundred  mUes 
to  the  south-west  Like  the  Fijian,  the 
Samoan  Islands  lie  between  the  equator 
and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  they  are 
second  only  to  Fiji  in  size  and  importance 
among  all  the  archipelagos  of  Western 
Polynesia  Generations  ago  the  Samoans 
had  large  double  canoes,  like  the  Fijians, 
but  in  recent  times  their  favourite  vessel 
has  been  the  single  canoe,  with  outrigger 
— boats  which  vary  in  length  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet,  and  in  the  width  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  the  larger 
sizes  carrying  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
persons.  The  small  canoes  are  hollowed 
out  of  logs,  but  the  large  ones  are  carefully 


built,  the  planks  being  sewn,  not  nailed, 
together,  and  cemented  with  a  kind  of  gum 
taken  from  the  bread-fruit  tree. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Samos, 
tiiere  are  several  traditions  current  in  Uie 
island,  which  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  recorded  by  Dr.  Turner.  One  viU 
suffice. 

Once  npcm  a  time  the  Socks  muried 
the  Earth,  and  a  child  was  bom,  which 
was  named  Moa,  meaning  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Salevao^  the  god  of  the  rocks^  vent 
to  get  water  wherewith  to  waah  the  child, 
and  made  the  water  thereafter  sacced,  ot 
Sa,  to  Moa.  The  conjunction  gives  the 
native  name.  After  tlus  operation,  both 
Bocks  and  Earth  demanded  some  of  the 
water  to  drink,  which  Salevao  agreed  to 
^ve  if  they  could  get  a  bamboo  to  oonrej 
it  by.  Hence  arose  spiings  and  stream& 
Salevao  then  turned  hismlf  into  low 
stones,  and  declared  that  everything  which 

Sew,  as  well  as  the  rocks  and  earth,  should 
i  sacred  to  Moa— Sa  ia  moa,  abbreviated 
to  Samoa. 

The  Samoan  traditions  as  to  the  origin 
of  matter  and  man  are  not  less  coriou 
First  of  all|  was  Dreai,  or  nothing.  Fiom 
this  sprang,  in  sucoession,  Nanamn,  £» 
grance;  Eftiefu,  dust;  ILotL^  percei?sbk 
things;  Maua,  obtainable  things;  Eleele, 
earth;  Papatu,  high  rocks;  MaatasDoi, 
small  stones;  Maunga,  mountaina  A 
marriage  between  the  high  xodDs  and  the 
earth  rocks  produced  the  Earth;  Qs« 
between  the  JSarth  and  the  Winds  pro- 
duced the  Clouds ;  while  other  sueeesuTt 
unions  evolved  dew,  shadow,  dayli^t. 
twilight^  and  so  forth,  nntQ  emeigec 
Tangaloa,  the  creation  of  man,  from  whos 
springs  a  long  genealosy  down  to  <Htf 
Sanea.  This  &uiea  was  £e  f  oander  oi  ^ 
Malietoa  dynasty,  the  twen^-third  geiM^ 
ration  of  which  is  represented  by  Malietoi 
Talavon,  the  nowrecQgmsed  King  of  Ssmei 

Another  tradition  places  Tan^oa  origi- 
nally in  space,  where  he  fiiet  made  the 
heavens  and  then  the  earth.  Once  he  sent 
down  his  daughter  to  earth  in  the  fomQ[ 
the  bird  Tun  (a  kind  of  snipe),  bat  she  coolii 

find  nothing  out  ocean ;  he  sent  her  mi^ 
and  she  found  land ;  he  sent  her  a  toi^ 
time  with  some  earth  and  a  creeping-plw|' 
which  at  first  grew,  then  its  leaves  witheiei 
then  it  swarmed  with  wonna,  which  p 
dually  became  men  and  women. 

From  such  traditions  as  these,  it  is  easj 
to  see  that  the  Samoans  migr  have  hid  ( 
distinct  religion  of  their  own.  Di^  Ton^ 
has  enabled  us  to  see  something  of  th. 
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nataro  of  that  religion  and  the  character 
of  the  nomerotts  deities  worshipped  or 
feared;  bat  the  subject  is  too  wide  to 
allow  of  more  than  passing  mention  in  this 
paper.  The  Samoans  had  both  general 
gods  and  domestic  gods,  or  titulary  deities, 
and  they  certainly  believed  in  some  kind 
of  future  stata  They  not  only  made  offer- 
ings to  their  gods,  but  their  worship  was 
a  severe,  even  a  slavish  one,  which  the 
canning  of  the  priests  made  as  extrava- 
gant as  possible.  Bat  their  religion  or 
saperstition  was  sufficiently  definite  to 
co-operate  with  the  civil  power,  that  of  the 
chiefs  and  heads  of  f amihesi  in  preserving 
law  and  order.  These  laws,  of  course,  were 
unwritten ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
they  had  penal  arrangements  with  regard 
to  theft,  murdw,  adultery,  and  for  offences 
against  communal  rights. 

Although  cannibausmhasnot  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Samoans  within  European 
memory,  and  never,  apparently,  from  the 
mere  love  of  human  flesh,  which  was  the 
case  with  the  Fijians,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
I  daring  their  manv  wars  they  did  oeca- 
'  sionauy  cook  and  eat  the  body  of  an 
enemy.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
done  not  so  much  to  gratify  appetite  as  to 
show  the  climax  of  hatred  and  revenge. 
To  threaten  a  Samoan  with  roasting  is 
to  apply  to  him  the  foulest  insult  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vanquished  in  a  war 
will  testify  submission  to  the  victor  by 
bringing  wood  for  fire,  stones  for  ovens, 
and  split  bamboos  for  Imives  to  the  victors, 
which  means,  '*  Here,  we  are  your  pigs,  to 
be  eaten  if  you  please,  and  here  are  the 
knives  to  cut  us  up  with."  To  humiliate 
an  enemy  or  a  malefactor,  he  would  some- 
times be  bound,  slung  on  a  pole,  and  carried 
to  one  of  the  pits,  or  earth-ovens,  where 
the  cooldng  is  done,  within  which  he  would 
be  placed  for  a  time,  although  the  fire  was 
not  lighted.  All  this,  however,  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  probability  that  in  the  very 
distant  past  cannibalism  was  more  frequent 
in  Samoa  than  it  has  ever  been  in  recent 
times. 

The  men  tattooed  themselves  elabo- 
rately, but  not  the  women.  The  reason  of 
this  is  thus  explained:   Taema  and  Tila 

ithe  Goddesses  of  Tattoo)  once  swam  from 
i^iji,  in  order  to  teach  the  Samoans  the 
craft,  and  they  were  ordered  to  sing  all  the 
way,  that  they  might  not  forget  their 
mission,  "  Tattoo  the  women,  but  not  the 
men."  The  way  was  long  and  the  water 
cold,  so  they  got  **  mixed,"  and  arrived  in 
Samoa  sinffinff.  *<  Tattoo  the  men.  but  not 


the  women.".'  This  little  mistake  made  all 
the  difference  in  Samoan  life,  for  it  became 
the  rule  that  no  young  man  was  considered 
to  have  attained  his  majority,  or  to  be 
entitled  to  common  rights  and  privileges, 
until  he  had  been  tattooed.  The  process 
was  tedious  and  painful,  and  although  still 
practised  to  some  extent,  is  dying  away 
with  the  introduction  of  European  clothing. 
The  men,  indeed,  are  glad  to  evade  the 
painful  operation,  seeing  that  its  results 
can  no  longer  make  them  distinguished  in 
the  eyes  of  all  observers. 

The  natives  are  said  to  number  now  about 
thirty-five  thousand,  and  they  are  more  or 
less  Christianised.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  has  been  working  among  them  I 
sinoe^  1830.  Previous  to  that  almost 
nothing  was  known  of  the  islands.  They 
were  discovered,  as  has  been  said,  by 
Boggeweini.  He  was  a  Dutchman,  ana 
was  there  about  1722.  Then  Bougainville 
paid  a  visit  in  1768,  and  La  Perouse  in 
1787.  Captain  Cook  does  not  appear  to 
have  actudly  visited  the  islands,  but  he 
heard  of  them  when  at  the  Tonga,  or 
Friendly  Islands,  about  1773,  and  about 
eighteen  years  later  they  were  visited  by  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Pandora.  The  missionaries, 
however,  were  the  first  to  offer  us  reliable  in- 
formation about  the  islands  and  the  people. 

There  are  ten  inhabited  and  a  large 
number  of  small,  uninhabited  islands.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  Savaii,  which  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circum- 
ference; the' next,  XJpolu,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  xniles  in  circumference,  and 
the  next,  Zutuila,  wluch  is  eighty  miles  in 
circumference.  The  irest  of  the  ten  are 
small  affairs,  containing  from  ten  to  eighty 
square  miles  eacL  Tda  total  area  of  the 
group  was  estimated  by  Captain  Wilkes 
at  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  square  milea  All  the  islands  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  some  are  surrounded  by 
coral  reefa  The  mountains  rise  on  Savaii 
to  a  height  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet ;  on  XJpolu,  to  two  thousand,  and  on 
Tutuila,  to  three  thousand  feet.  The  islands 
are  well  covered  with  rich  tropical  vegeta-  i 
tion,  and  present  scenery  of  the  most 
enchanting  beauty.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  ana  the  climate  is  mild  and  agree- 
able, although  somewhat  relaxing.  Ele- 
phantiasis and  leprosy  used  to  be  common 
among  the  natives,  but  are  said  by  Dr. 
Turner  to  be  now  greatly  abating.  On  the 
other  hand,  pulmonary  complaints  are 
increasing  among  them,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  clothinsr. 
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This  seems  so  curions  that  it  needs  ex- 
planation. Instead  of  clothing  the  islanders 
were  accustomed  to  rnb  their  skins  with 
oil,  but  now  they  wear  a  cotton  shirt  or  a 
cotton  gown.  These  garments,  of  coarse, 
often  get  wet,  bat  they  are  never  taken  off 
to  dry,  and  the  people  sit  and  sleep  in 
them,  no  matter  how  damp  they  may  be. 
So,  in  spite  of  their  large  limbs,  big  chests, 
and  nataially  splendid  physique,  and  in 
spite  of  the  lovely  climate,  consumption  and 
pulmonary  complaints  of  all  kinds  are  very 
prevalent. 

It  has  been  usual  to  call  the  Samoans  an 
indolent  race ;  but  they  are,  at  least,  more 
active  than  the  Fijians  and  than  South  Sea 
Islanders  generally.  A  friend  of  the 
present  writer,  who  has  been  long  resident 
in  Samoa,  assures  him  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  call  any  of  the  Polynesians  lazy,  merely 
because  they  do  not  care  to  work  hard  for 
the  whites.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  the  Samoan.  For  five  months  of  the 
year  he  has  as  much  bread-fruit  as  he  cares 
for,  while  all  the  year  round  he  has 
bananas,  which^  like  Uie  bread-fruit,  grow 
on  for  ever  without  cultivation.  Besides 
these  he  can,  with  very  little  trouble,  grow 
tares  and  other  roots  for  variety,  while 
others  only  have  to  be  gathered.  He  has 
also  cocoa-nuts  all  the  year  round,  and 
other  fruits  in  their  season ;  his  wife  and 
children  can  catch  in  an  hour  or  two  a 
boatload  of  fisL  Naturally  he  has  no  care 
for  the  future,  and  therefore  no  inducement 
to  work.  His  wants  are  few,  and  they  are 
supplied  almost  without  labour. 

The  Samoan  houses  of  to-day  are  the 
same  as  have  been  in  use  for  ages.  In 
construction  they  resemble  a  beehive  in 
shape,  are  raised  from  the  ground  by  posts 
at  intervals  of  four  feet,  and  they  will 
measure,  perhaps,  thirty-five  feet  in 
diameter  and  one  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  spaces  between  the  posts 
answer  the  purposes  of  doors  and  windows, 
and  are  closed  at  night  with  cocoa-leaf 
mats  or  blinds,  but  through  the  day  are 
all  left  open  to  the  free  play  of  air  and 
light  The  floor  is  composed  of  several 
inches  of  rough  stones,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  layer  of  smooth  pebbles,  carpeted 
with — firsts  a  layer  of  cocoa-leai  mats,  and 
then  a  layer  of  the  fine  mats  which  are  the 
pride  and  wealth  of  the  peopla  Some  of 
the  native  mats  are  almost  priceless  in 
value  ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  will  induce 
the  owners  to  part  with  them  if  they  have 
been  in  the  family  for  generations.  The 
roof  of  the  house  is  supported  by  two  or 


three  posts,  twenty  feat  long,  and  sank 
deep  into  tiie  earth.    The  niters  form  a 
species  of  cage-work  of  bread-fruit  wood, 
very  neat  and  ingenious.     Outride,  the 
roof  is  carefully  thatched  with  sugar-eane 
leaves,  strung  on  to  long  reeds,  which  hang 
over  the  leaves.     This,  also,  is  very  pretty 
and  ingenious,  but  the  disadvantage  is  that 
the  leaves  stand  straight  up  during  a  gale  of 
wind.    The  object  of  the  circular  roof  ii 
that    it   can    be    removed    bodily,  and 
transported  by  canoe,  when  the  ifamilj 
wishes  to  **  flit"    The  house  contains  only 
one  apartment,  but  at  night  the  inmates 
are  separated  by  the  erection  of  low  tents 
of  native  dotl^  strung  up  to  the  root 
For   beds,  four  or  five  mats   are  pfled 
together,  and  for  pillows,  a  piece  of  thick 
bamboo,  raised  upon  short  f  eet,  about  three 
inches  from  the  floor.    A  mat,  or  a  sheet 
of  native  cloth,  forms  the  covering  of  the 
sleeper.    The  fireplace  is  in  the  centre,  but 
it  is  not  used  for  cooking — ^merely  for 
lighting  up  the  place  at  night   The  cooking 
is  all  done  upon  stones  in  the  earth-ovens 
before-mentioned     The  whole  establish- 
ment is  put  together  on  co-operative  pzin- 
dples — one  friend  giving  his  labour,  another 
wood,  another  mats,  another  cloth,  and 
so  oa    Generally,  however,  a  professional 
builder  is  employed  to  put  things  together. 
He  has  no  specific  charge,  but  relies  upon 
the  generosity  of   the  family  and  their 
frienda 

There  is  not  much  private  property 
amonp  the  Samoans,  who  ding  with 
tenacity  to  their  old  system  of  common 
interest  in  everything— eveiything,  at  any 
rate,  which  reauires  co-operative  effort  or 
labour  to  produce  or  obtain^  is  oonunon 
property.  This  system  has  some  advan- 
tages, but  it  has  also  great  disadvantages, 
the  most  serious  of  which  is  the  clog 
which  it  forms  to  individual  progress.  At 
the  same  time  it  annihilates  poverty.  There 
is  always  shelter  and  food  for  the  aged, 
the  sick,  and  the  infirm.  "A  stranger," 
said  Dr.  Turner,  "  may  at  first  sight  t£ink 
a  Samoan  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
and  yet  he  may  live  ten  years  "with  ibfi 
Samoan  and  not  be  able  to  make  Um 
understand  what  poverty  reallj  is  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word.  '  How  is 
it  The  will  always  say.  'Nofoodt  Hashe 
no  friends  t  No  house  to  live  in  1  Where 
did  he  grow  1  Are  there  no  houses  belong- 
ing to  his  friends)  Have  the  people 
there  no  love  for  each  other  f ' " 

Civilisation  has  not,  in  the  opinion  oi 
the  writer's  friend,  improved   the  moral 
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condition  of  the  Samoans.  They  are  a 
race  of  commonistB,  and  are  conBtantly 
holding  public  meetings,  at  which  presents 
are  exchanged  and  kindnesses  reciprocated. 
They  are  naturally  a  hospitable  people,  and 
are  always  willing  to  share  what  they  have 
with  a  stranger.  Bat  they  are  gradually 
learning  the  value  of  trade,  which  means 
to  them  ''nothing  for  nothing,"  where 
foreigners  are  concerned.  Their  natural  bent 
towajrds  lying  and  trickery  has  not  been 
eradicated  by  Christianity,  and  even  the 
most  ostentatiously  Christianised  of  them 
will  exhibit  no  shaone  when  found  out  It 
is  probable  that,  like  most  primitiYe  races, 
they  will  die  away  before  the  advance  of 
the  foreigner. 

For  some  twenty  years  previous  to  1881 
the  islands  were  in  a  constant  state  of  civil 
war,  the  object  of  rival  factions  being  to 
obtain  possession  of  Apia,  which  was  always 
looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  government 
These  wars  were  not  very  deadly,  and 
meant  usually  the  marching  about  of  large 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  who  ravaged 
the  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  groves  of 
their  opponents  In  1881,  however,  the 
whites  interfered,  as  damage  was  being 
inflicted  on  lands  which  tiiey  had  lawfully 
acquired  from  the  natives.  Then  Malieto 
was  declared  king  for  seven  years,  with 
Tomaseu,  the  chief  of  the  opposite  party, 
as  vice-king.  Peace  has  since  prevailed, 
and  the  interests  of  foreigners  conserved 
by  a  municipal  board,  composed  of  the 
British,  American,  and  (German  consuls, 
and  representative  settlers  of  each  na- 
tionality. Under  this  system  law  and 
order  have  been  preserved,  and  the  security 
to  life  and  property  has  been  almost 
completa 

In  1878  and  1879,  the  several  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  concluded  treaties  with  the 
Government  of  Samoa,  which,  among  other 
things,  decree  that  Samoa  shall  give  to  no 
other  power  rights  in  excess  of  those 
granted  to  the  several  contracting-parties. 
Thus  additional  privileges  grantMl  to  anv 
one  of  the  treaty  powers  womd  be  a  breach 
of  treaty  in  respect  of  the  other  twa 

For  some  fifty  years  or  more,  prior  to 
1872,  the  trade  of  the  islands  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  of 
Godeffroy  and  Company,  of  Hamburg.  This 
great  firm  was  almost  a  political  organisa- 
tion, and  ruled  things  in  the  Sou^  Pacific 
much  as  the  East  India  Company  used  to 
do  in  India.  They  had  resident  agents 
and  stores  on  every  island  where  trade  was 


to  be  done ;  they  concluded  treaties  with 
the  chiefs;  they  kept  a  deet  of  vessels 
constantly  coming  and  going ;  they  acquired 
land  by  all  sorts  of  methods,  and  they  had 
plantations  and  factories  of  all  kinds. 
After  the  I^ranco-German  war,  this  firm 
collapsed,  and  a  company  was  formed  to 
carry  out  the  Samoan  branch  of  their  busi- 
nesa  But  other  foreigners  had  gradually 
settled  in  the  islands,  and  the  Germans 
are  no  longer  in  a  majority  there.  Of  a 
total  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  white 
residents,  fully  one  hundred  are  British, 
seventy-five  Germans,  thirty  Americans, 
twenty  Scandinavians,  and  twenty-five  are 
of  various  nationalities.  The  totd  acreage 
of  the  group  is  about  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres,  of  which  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  acres  belong  now  to  Britons, 
twohundredand  ten  thousand  to  Americans, 
and  only  eighty  thousand  to  Germans. 

The  trade  of  the  islands  is  no  longer 
monopolised  by  Hambure.  Of  a  total  un- 
port  value  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  fifty  thousand  pouncUi 
comes  from  Sydney,  forty  thousand  pounds 
from  SanFrandsco,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
from  Auckland,  and  not  ten  thousand 
pounds  from  Hamburg.  The  exports  are 
of  the  value  of  about  seventy  thousand 
pounds  annually,  and  consist  of  about  four 
thousand  tons  of  coprah,  and  two  thousand 
bales  of  cotton. 

Coprah  is  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  is  shipped  to  Sydney  and  London 
for  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut-oiL  The 
imports  are  materials  for  clothing,  timber, 
tinned  meats  and  preserved  provisions 
generally,  petroleum-oil,  hardware,  flour, 
biscuits,  and  lager-beer.  Of  this  last  item 
it  is  said  that  the  foreigners  in  Samoa 
consume  more  per  head  than  any  other 
community ;  but  it  is  certainly  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  "  square  gin  "  which  us^ 
to  be  a  favourite  poison  of  the  whites  in 
Polynesia. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  foreigners 
reside  in  Apia,  where  are  also  the  consular 
offices.  Apia  is  on  the  island  of  Upolu, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  for  beauty 
is  said  to  exceed  anything  known  to 
travellers,  and  to  throw  into  second  places 
even  such  exquisite  scenes  as  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  the  Bay  of  Sydney. 

Although,  a9  we  have  said,  cotton  and 
coprah  form  at  present  almost  the  entire 
exports,  the  islands  are,  beyond  doubt, 
capable  of  producing  a  variety  of  other 
produce.  The  experiments  instituted  by 
Gh>deffroy  and  Company  proved  that  both 
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Boil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cnlttvatiott  of  wheat,  coffee,  tobacco, 
angar-cane,  rice,  jute,  chinchona,  etc.  The 
great  di^colty  is  that  which  hampers  Fyi 
— ^labour.  The  Samoans  will  not  work, 
and  the  British  Goremment  will  not  allow 
their  subjects  to  import  labour,  at  least 
in  thepresent  uncertain  political  condition. 
The  Gnarmans  haye  been  accustomed  to 
import  Polynesians  from  the  Ringsmiil 
Islands,  and  even  from  New  Britain,  but 
the  supply  has  been  decreasing,  and  last 
year  was  only  about  one  half  of  what  it 
was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

With  regard  to  annexation,  which  as- 
sumed such  prominence  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  in 
telegraphing  home  for  authority  to  appro- 
priate the  group,  our  latest  intelligence  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  natives  are  not  par- 
ticularly anidous  to  be  annexed  by  any 
nation,  but  they  dread  and  dlBlike  the 
German  officials.  It  was  in  fear  of  them 
that  King  Malietoa  petitioned  New  Zealand 
to  come  and  take  possession.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that « in  1883  the  Ring 
sent  a  letter  to  our  Queen,  which  is  rather  a 
curiosity  in  its  way.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"To  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 
Victoria  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland. 

"  Capital  of  Samoa,  Mtilinuu, 
"  November  19, 1883. 

"Your  Majesty,— I  write  this  letter 
to  your  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  because  I  wish  to  brinff  my  petition 
to  your  notice.  I  know  well  that  you 
have  a  regard  for  me,  because  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  sending  yisitors  to  me — 
greatchiefs  of  your  Government — ^year  after 
year,  and  they  always  tell  me  of  the  good 
wishes  of  your  Majesty.  Tour  Majesty,  I 
write  this  letter,  being  certain  of  your 
regard  for  me  and  love  of  right,  and  because 
I  have  seen  and  heard  that  the  other 
nations,  both  white  and  black,  which  are 
under  your  Majesty's  Government,  have 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  have  no  more 
trouble  nor  fear,  but  have  peace  in  their 
lives.  Therefore  I  wish  to  be  under  your 
arm.  I  wish  to  tell  you  my  mind,  to  be 
under  the  flag  of  your  Government  I, 
and  three  quarters  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
of  Samoa,  wish  to  see  put  up  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain  at  once.  I  should  be  very 
glad  and  thankful  to  your  Majesty  if  you 
would  send  one  or  two  chiefs  of  your 
Government  that  we  can  talk  face  to  face, 
and  that  we  can  tell  them  our  wishes  for 
the   British    flag    to   be  set  up  in  our 


kingdom  the  same  as  you  have  done  in 
Fiji.  Tour  Majesty,  I  hope  that  t  shiD 
have  an  answer  according  to  my  wish  I 
hope  God  wiU  take  care  of  you  and  your 
people.«-I  am, 
(Signed) "  Malietoa,  Kino  of  Samoa." 

Whether  this  actually  represented  tlie 
views  of  all  the  chiefs  at  the  time  one  can 
hardly  say,  but  at  any  rate  it  resulted  in 
no  reply.  The  next  year,  however,  fear  of 
the  Germans  produced  united  action,  wUch 
resulted  in  the  dispatch  of  the  foUowing 
petition : 

"To  Her  Majesty  Queen   Yicioria, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ib£- 

LAND. 

"  Your  Majesty, — ^We  are  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Samoa  who  write  to  your 
Majesty,  to  pray  and  entreat  you  torecetre 
our  request  It  ia  now  nearly  a  year  agonnce 
our  King  wrote  to  give  over  to  your  Majeslj 
the  sovereignty  of  Samoa.  We  have  been 
very  anxiously  waiting  for  an  answer,  bnt 
no  ^  answer  has  been  received.  Your 
Majesty,  great  is  our  regard  for  your 
government.  We  know  well  our  people 
will  be  protected,  and  we  shall  have  peace 
under  your  rul&  Therefore  we  entreai 
your  Majesty  that  our  anxiety  may  be 
relieved,  which  arises  from  oox  earnest 
desire  that  Samoa  may  be  given  over  to 
your  govenunoit  It  is  entirely  at  tiia 
disposal  of  your  Majeaty  as  to  whether  it 
is  better  for  us  to  become  an  SngUafa 
colony,  or  be  connected  with  the  Goran- 
ment  of  New  Zealand.  Your  Majesty, 
our  hearts  are  grieved,  and  our  fear  is  very 
great  indeed  with  reg^ffd  to  other  (Seven* 
ments  who  desire  to  take  posseeaion  of  our 
country,  which  is  not  according  to  oar 
wish.  We  therefore  hope  yonr  Majestj  j 
will  speedily  come  to  our  asabtanoe  and  j 
save  us,  in  accordance  with  the  aentiinfiiito 
in  our  request  We  wish  to  make  it 
dearljr  understood  to  your  Majesty,  we, 
the  mngs  and  chie&  of  Samoa,  that  we  give 
over  our  country  to  the  rule  of  the  Govern' 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  rdy  on  the 
(Government  of  your  Majesty  to  protect 
our  peopla  We  hope  and  pnj  to  God 
that  your  Majesty  and  yonr  Qovemment 
may  prosper. 

''(Signed)  Malietoa  ^ngX  Tafca 
(vice-kmg),  and  fifty>two  chiefs.'' 

The  Germans,  it  seems,  were  very  asgij 
with  Malietoa  for  throwing  himself  into  the 
arms  of  England,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  trying  to  stir  up  the  rival  chiels  to 
dethrone  him.   Thereupon  resulted  a  third 
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petition  to  the  Qaeen,  and  also  a  despatch 
to  the  Gk>yemment  of  New  Zealand.  After 
this  arrangements  were  made  between 
Lord  Orange  and  Prince  Bismarck  for  a 
joint  commission  to  consider  this  aad  other 
matters  connected  with  the  progress  of 
each  nation  in  the  Pacific.  The  result 
of  that  commission  we  mentioned  at  the 
oatset 

The  foreigners  generally,  excepting  the 
(Germans,  are  rather  inclined  to  allow  things 
to  remain  as  they  are,  if  the  status  quo  be 
fiofficiently  guaranteed.  But  if  that  cannot 
be,  CTcn  tiie  Americans  would  prefer  to  see 
the  British  flag  hoisted  rather  than  the 
German,  because  they  know  it  would 
ensure  for  them  the  greater  measure  of 
freedom.  And  not  all  the  residents  of 
German  birth  are  wishful  for  German 
annexation,  because  many  of  them  have 
evaded  the  military  laws,  and  hare  no 
liking  for  the  idea  of  being  placed  under 
them  again. 

Thus  matters  remain  at  present  on  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


THE  AUXILIARY  NAVY. 


A  GENBRAL  feeling  exists  that  all  is  not 
as  it  should  be  as  regards  our  ascendancy 
upon  the  seas,  and  without  going  into  the 
vexed  question  of  the  value  in  fighting 
power  of  our  existing  navy,  it  is  evident 
to  the  most  untechnical  observer  that  the 
inventions  of  modem  science  have  so  far 
revolutionised  the  art  of  naval  warfare  that 
we  can  no  longer  rely  solely  upon  a  power- 
ful fleet  to  preserve  our  shores  from  attack. 
We  may  fairly  trust  that,  with  all  its 
defects — and   many   of    the   great   sea- 
moneters   on  whose  prowess  we  should 
hare  to  rely  in  the  event  of  a  naval  war 
are  admittedly  of  an  obsolete  type — the 
Britlah  fleet  would  be  a  match  for  any 
that     could     be     broi^ht     against    it. 
Bat   a  prudent  enemy  would  no  doubt 
deeline  any  challenge  to  come  out  in  force 
and  be  smashed,  and  would  probably  rely 
on    flying  squadrons  and  swift  detached 
cruisers  to  destroy  our  commerce  and  ruin 
otir   commercial  ports,  while  trusting  to 
mines  and  torpedoes  to  keep  our  heavily- 
armed  ships  at  a  distanca    And  it  may  be 
donbted  whether  it  would  now  be  possible 
for  our  fleet  to  maintain  a  rigorous  blockade 
of  the  coasts  of  a  powerful  and  determined 
enemy,  which  would  bristle  with  torpedoes 
a.nd    aubmarine  min«fl.  while  adventurous 


craft  would  sally  out  in  the  dead  of  night, 
armed  with  the  latest  engines  of  destrucuon. 

And  if  we  fail  in  factually  blockading 
an  enemy^i  ports,  what  protection  have  we 
against  his  attacks  t  What  security  have 
we  against  a  sudden  descent,  or  an  attack 
upon  our  commercial  ports  that  would 
paralyse  our  commerce;  the  effects  of 
which  might  drive  the  trade  of  the  world 
from  our  shores ;  wUch  might  bring  home 
to  our  own  doors  some  of  the  horrors  of 
war  from  which  our  land  has  so  long  been 
exceptionally  preserved  1 

As  far  as  omr  present  preparations  go,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
satisfactorily.  Out  great  rivers  and  great 
ports  are  m  the  state  of  defence  that 
might  be  expected  after  years  of  unbroken 
peace,  and  oven  the  lliames,  which  is  the 
best  defended  among  them,  and  has  forts 
which,  properly  armS,  might  be  really  for^ 
midable-— even  the  Thames  is  not  abso- 
lutely inaccessible  to  a  resolute  foe  bent  on 
destroying  England's  one  arsenal  and 
cripplhdg  all  her  strength  at  a  blow.  But 
what  of  the  Mersey,  with  the  untold  wealth 
that  lines  its  wharves  t  What  of  the 
Humber  and  the  Trent^  with  their  thrivhig 
commerce  and  their  open  shores,  which 
seem  almost  to  invite  the  incursions  of 
a  northern  foot  What  of  the  noble 
estuary  where  Bristol's  warehouses  are 
crammed  with  sugar  and  tobacco  t  And 
again,  what  of  Sie  rich  and  luxurious 
pleasure-cities  on  the  coasts  wi  A  their  villas 
and  public  buildings,  whose  long  rows  of 
brilliant  lights  sparkling  at  night  in  the 
dark  waves  of  the  Channel,  seem  to  form 
almost  a  continuous  line  from  the  North 
Foreland  to  Land's  End,  while  they  are 
sprinkled  in  brilliant  patches  all  along  our 
eastern  and  western  coasts  t 

We  must  not  fondly  hug  ourselves  in 
the  beUcf  that  we  can  appeiJ  to  the  laws  of 
nations  to  protect  our  undefended  cities 
from  attack.  Whatever  can  damage  an 
enemy  and  cripple  his  resources  will  always 
be  deemed  allowable  by  a  hostile  force.  We 
ourselves  have  never  been  over  particular 
in  such  matters.  Whatever  you  can  see 
and  reach,  bombard,  was  the  good  old 
rule  and  simple  plan  of  our  naval  com- 
manders in  former  wars,  and  we  can  expect 
no  better  treatment  than  we  have  given 
to  others.  There  is  no  resort  against 
the  law  of  the  strongest,  when  once  the 
arbitrament  of  war  is  appealed  to,  and  the 
utmost  exhibition  of  lamb-like  submission 
will  always  leave  a  pretext  for  the  de- 
strover. 
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And  yet  the  same  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  naval  warfare  which  creates  all  this 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  our  arma- 
ments^ has  furnished  us  the  means,  if  we 
choose  to  use  them,  of  putting  our  coasts 
all  round  in  a  state  of  secunty,  and  that 
not  by  an  expenditure  of  millions  on 
cumbrous  forts  and  iron-dad  monsters,  but 
by  utilising  the  resources  that  lie  ready  to 
our  handa 

We  have  the  finest  seafaring  population 
in  the  world — ^fishermen,  boatmen,  and  coast- 
ing sailors,  apart  from  the  class  which  sails 
on  foreign  voyages,  men  who  mostly  marry 
early  and  are  averse  from  any  engagements 
which  carry  them  to  distant  parts  and  for 
indefinite  periods,  but  who  have  abundance 
ofcourage  and  patriotism  nevertheless.  The 
records  of  our  life-boat  service  testify  to 
the  former,  while  a  certain  intolerance  of 
strangers  and  foreigners  is,  if  not  com- 
mendable in  itself,  nevertheless  a  good  back- 
bone for  the  latter. 

Now  this  seafaring  population  is  in  a 
{[reat  measure  excluded,  from  no  fault  of 
Its  own,  but  by  force  of  circumstances, 
from  any  share  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  For  as  a  rule  it  is  not  from  these 
classes  that  the  navy  is  principally  re- 
cruited. The  great  bulk  of  tiie  boys  who 
are  trained  into  seamen  come  from  London 
and  our  commercial  cities.  It  is  not  the 
;fisher-boy,  but  the  errand-boy,  to  whom  we 
must  look  as  the  embryo  man-o'-war's-man. 
Smart  lads — and  they  must  be  unexcep- 
tionable in  physique  and  character — are  con- 
tinually being  trained  into  smart  seamen, 
and  the  resmt  is  a  sailor  who  combines 
some  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  British 
Tar  witb  a  disciplined  intelligence  and 
quickness  quite  remarkable.  Happily  the 
supply  of  the  British  boy  is  perennial 
and  inexhaustible ;  so  that,  as  far  as  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  service  are 
concerned,  any  difficulty  in  manning  the 
navy  is  a  thing  of  the  past  Then  for 
emergencies  we  have  the  naval  reserve, 
with  a  nominal  complement  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  but  rardy  up  to  its  full 
strength. 

But  for  reasons  shown  above,  the  coast 
population  does  not  care  to  join  the  reserve 
— which  implies  foreign  service  in  time  of 
war — even  where  eligible.  But  it  is  idmost 
certain  that  if  the  opportunity  were  afforded 
them  of  volonteering  for  service  in  gun- 
boats and  torpedo-boats  attached  to  their 
own  ports  and  of  cruising  about  their  own 
coasts,  they  would  gladly  join  the  move- 
ment   Then  there  are  numbers  of  young 


fellows  who  take  kindly  to  a  half-aqoitie 
existence,  and  who,  in  every  possible  in- 
terval of  business  or  pleasure,  are  fonndin 
canoes  or  two-ton  yachts,  cruiBmg,  fifthbg, 
fowling^  with  a  veritable  enthunasm  for 
the  sea  which  is  almost  pecnlisr  to  m 
idand  breed — and  these  might  be  looked 
to  to  furnish  grist  and  enwusiasm  to  the  [ 
rest     For  instructors  and    conmunden  1 
there  is  no  lack  of  half-pay  naval  oioen  | 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  of  the  chance 
of  employment  and  distinction.  OorriTen, ' 
again,  would  furnish  an  admirable  dan  of ' 
men — boatmen,  bargemen,  and  the  likd- 
admirable,  that  is,  m>m  a  combative  point 
of  view,  where  amenity  of  manners  is  not 
a  vital  consideration — ^men  accustomed  to 
boats  and  often  hdf-seafaring  in  character. 

With  all  these  we  have  the  materisU  of 
a  force — Naval  Volunteers,  Sea  Fendbles, , 
Boyal  Coast  Brigade,  a  bodj  of  men  who 
would  soon  compare  in  numbera  and 
efficiency  with  their  brethren  of  the  land 
forces.  Some  difference  wfll  be  neceanrj 
in  the  constitution  of  the  naval  foite. 
The  men  who  gain  their  living  from 
sea  or  river  must  be  paid  for  the  tine 
occupied  in  drill  and  trunin^ — ^rewardifor 
efficiency  must  liberally  be  given— and  the 
service  dignified  with  ungrudging  offidil 
recognition,  while  the  adminiBtnkti<»), 
instMd  of  being  entirelv  centred  in 
Whitehall,  should  be  localised  as  far  u 
possibla 

But  what  is  most  wanted  at  the 
present  moment  is  an  Acting  Committee 
composed  of  the  best  informed  and  most 
influential  of  the  promoters  of  the  move^ 
ment^  to  visit  the  coast  from  John  o' 
Groat's  to  Land's  End,  to  put  tfaemaelvee 
en  rapport  with  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
great  commercial  towns,  to  ascertain  the 
wants  of  each  district^  and  to  estimate 
its  resources  in  the  way  of  voluntary  i(a^ 
Also  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  obtain  a  guarantee  from  the  Government 
of  substantial  assistance  in  the  shape  of  gun- 
boats and  their  armament,  and  at  the  sane 
time  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  greai 
ship-building  firms,  and  ascertain  their 
capabilities  of  supplying  vessels  of  th^ 
class  needed.  In  this  way  our  coast  towns 
and  seaports  would  be  brought  into  cos* 
nection  with  each  other  and  the  geoen^ 
Committee,  and  would  know  the  amonnt 
of  assistance  they  are  able  to  exact  fioc 
the  Government  and  what  they  mo^ 
supply  from  their  own  resources.  j> 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  in: 
portant  matter  has  been  generally  takes 
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up  by  public  opinioa  Abeady  a  force  of 
the  kind  indicated  is  proposed  for  the 
defence  of  the  Thames;  and  at  an  influential 
meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  a  considerable  fund  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  general  naval  defensive 
force.  Here  is  afair  neld  for  local  patriotism, 
and  we  may  hope  to  see,  ere  long,. men  of 
wealth  and  position  vying  with  each  other 
in  providing  the  necessary  armament  for 
their  district  corp&  If  it  were  a  question 
of  providing  heavy  ironclad  ships  and  their 
crews,  it  would  be  generally  felt  that  this 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  local  effort  But 
the  genend  opinion  is  that  a  swarm  of 
midge-like  craft,  each  with  its  sting  in  the 
shape  of  heavy  gun  or  spar  torpedo,  would 
be 'a  fair  match  for  an  ironclad  squadron, 
while  they  would  render  the  coast  absolutely 
inaccessible  to  transports  containing  troops, 
or  to  any  unarmoured  cruiser. 

All  this  has  been  condemned  in  advance 
by  some  critics  as  parochial  warfare  and  a 
vestry  navy,  and  if  there  were  any  danser  of 
interfering  withthescope  of  theRoyal  Navy 
or  intercepting  the  sources  of  its  supply  of 
men,  there  would  be  some  ground  for  the 
objection.  But  in  every  respect  the  new 
force  will  be  an  auxiliary  one,  essentially 
for  coast  and  harbour  defence,  leaving  the 
regular  forces  free  to  deal  with  navies  in 
line  of  battle  and  undertake  all  offensive 
operations.  There  is  no  danger  of  civil  war, 
we  may  assure  such  unfriendly  critics. 
Yarmouth  will  not  fall  foul  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  the  only  rivalry  between  eastern 
and  western  men  will  be  in  point  of  general 
efficiency.  All  that  is  required  from  the 
Grovemment  is  its  countenance  to  the  plan 
and  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  in  money 
and  war  material  If  it  be  urged  that  there 
is  no  public  money  available — well,  we  have 
heard  of  loans  being  raised  for  less  laudable 
objects,  and  while  in  a  general  way  the 
result  of  our  heavy  expenditure  on  warlike 
preparations  has  not  always  appeared  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost,  the  small  amount 
expended  on  the  volunteer  service  has  borne 
fruit,  like  the  dragon's  teeth  of  the  classic 
legend,  in  thousands  of  armed  men. 

The  same  result  will,  no  doubt, 
attend  this  latest  movement  to  provide  for 
our  national  defence,  if  it  be  not  crippled 
by  the  discouragement  of  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  :  a  happy  result  that,  once 
attained,  may  put  an  end  to  the  periodic 
scares  and  panics  that  are  so  undignified  in 
a  strong  and  wealthy  nation,  and  so  per- 
nicious in  their  consequences  to  our  national 
welfare.    Anvhow.  we  shall  have  done  our 


best,  and  if  misfortune  comes  upon  us  we 
can  take  it  fighting,  like  the  Yankee 
preacher. 

If  the  great  commercial  ports  take  up 
the  matter  with  anything  like  the  spirit 
with  which  we  credit  them,  the  success  of 
the  movement  is  assured.  Liverpool  alone 
could  furmsh  forth  a  formidable  volunteer 
gunboat  squadron,  and  Manchester,  which 
also  hopes  to  be  a  port  before  long,  should 
compete  in  friendly  rivalry  in  the  task  of 
rendering  impregnable  the  great  estuary 
of  the  Mersey.  The  WeLdimen  might  be 
trusted  to  defend  their  own  coasts  and 
harbours,  and  the  men  of  the  western 
coasts  would  show  themselves  worthy  des- 
cendants of  the  countrymen  of  Hawkins 
and  Drake,  and,  like  them,  be  ready  to  meet 
the  strongest  armadas  that  may  come 
against  them.  The  old  flag  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  may  once  more  be  seen  upon 
the  seas,  and  the  creeks  and  inlets  of 
Essex  may  have  their  little  hornet  fleet 
ready  to  sally  out.  The  Thames,  with  the 
wealth  of  London  on  its  shores,  should 
furnish  forth  a  goodly  show,  and  the  bold 
seamen  of  £ast  Anglia  would  not  be  far 
behind.  The  Hnmber,  with  the  rich 
Yorkshire  towns  that  lie  behind  it,  should 
supply  a  fair  contingent^  Tees  and 
Tyne,  with  their  wealth  of  coal  and  iron, 
would  not  be  found  wanting  either.  Then 
there  are  the  hardy  seamen  of  the  Scottish 
coasts,  the  men  of  Ultima  Thule,  and  the 
fishermen  of  the  Isles — all  these  are  to  be 
counted  upon  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
volunteer  navy. 

At  the  same  time — ^while  the  chief 
reliance  of  our  defensive  force  would  be 
upon  gunboat  and  torpedo  work,  and  each 
port  should  have  at  least  two  small,  well- 
armoured  gunboats,  carrying  one  or  more 
heavy  guns,  so  as  to  go  out  and  meet  an 
enemy's  ship  at  sea,  as  well  as  torpedo 
craft  to  deal  with  any  ironclad  threatening 
an  attack — land  batteries  should  not  he 
neglected,  to  support  the  boats  with  their 
fire,  and  to  protect  them  if  forced  to  retire 
to  refit  or  repair  damages.  There  would 
be  no  danger  then  of  losing  touch  of  our 
enemy,  we  should  feel  him  all  along  the 
coast^  and  let  us  hope  that  he  would  feel 
us  too,  every  creek  and  bay  letting  loose  its 
gruffly-barlang  hounds  to  join  the  chase. 

And  let  no  one  talk  of  the  decadence  of 
England  if  this  movement  of  national 
defence  be  carried  through,  but  rather  of 
her  renewal  and  revival,  that  she  has  come 
back  to  her  old  strength,  and  once  more 
found  the  talisman  of  national  greatness. 
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There  is  tune  for  it  all,  if  we  make  haste, 
but  there  is  no  time  to  be  loat  There  is 
a  lull  for  a  time,  the  clouds  have  opened 
and  the  storm  seems  to  have  paned  over, 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  all  strive  to  make  the  old  ship  right 
and  tight  and  seaworthy.  When  the  storm 
is  once  npon  ns  we  shidl  have  to  make  the 
best  of  her  as  she  is,  with  all  her  defects, 
and  sink  or  swim  accordingly. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 

She  takes  tbem  from  the  warm  south  side 
Of  her  fair  house  at  eventide ; 

Her  fragile  fingers  blend 
The  flowers  for  graveyard  wreath  and  erossi 
Symbolic  of  a  love  and  loss 

Whereof  she  knows  no  end. 

Far,  far  behind  her  in  the  haze 
Of  years  and  tears,  those  early  days 

Of  love  and  sorrow  lie. 
She  was  a  wife ;  on  one  true  breast, 
Her  troubled  girlhood  found  a  rest 

Ir  glad  security. 

Together  in  youth's  morning-time. 

Their  hearts  rang  true  to  true  love's  chime, 

Through  never-weary  hours ; 
Together,  standing  in  the  sun, 
They  pulled  with  gladness,  one  by  one. 

Love's  purple  passion-flowers. 

But  death  stole  grimly  to  their  side. 
And  reft  the  bridegroom  from  the  bride. 

Her  marriage  coronet 
Was  scarcely  laid  with  blushes  down, 
Ere  on  her  curls  of  chestnut-brown, 

The  widow's  cap  was  set. 

She  was  a  wife,  true  wife  to  one 
Whose  noble  race  was  swiftly  run ; 

And,  faithful  to  love*a  creed. 
She,  made  a  widow  in  her  youth, 
Hath  kept  her  first,  her  fairest  truth, 

And  widowed  is  indeed. 

He  left  her  lonely,  when  the  springs 
Of  life  were  fullest,  when  love  clings 

With  passion  to  its  mate. 
She  dropped  the  purple  flowers  of  love 
Among  the  grass  that  waved  above 

His  grave— and  learned  to  wait. 

She  gave  him  all  she  had  in  life. 
Her  fair,  ftmd  self,  a  perfect  wife. 

With  dower  of  hope  and  youth  ; 
She  gives  him  all  she  has  in  death. 
Her  chaste,  white  life,  untouched  by  breath 

Or  hint  against  her  truth. 

She  waits.    No  longest  year  shall  bring 
To  her  a  second  spousal  ring, 

No  other  marriage  hours ; 
She  waits,  until  by  Eden's  tide, 
The  bridegroom  gathers  for  his  bride, 

The  fadeless  passion-flowers  I 


TUNNELLING  THE  ALPa 


Forty  years  ago,  there  was  not 
much  talk  about  tunnels,  except  about 
that  strange  nonsuch  which  Brunei  had 
made  under  the  Thames.  The  railway 
over  the  Semmering,  opened  in  1854, 
was  aatonishing  everyone  with  its  high 


gradients;    but   that   a  railway  shoold 
be  taken,  at  a  comparatively  low  levd, 
right  through  the  heart  of  the  moontain, 
was  what  very  few  as  yet  dreamed  ot 
People  went  by  the  old  passes— twenty 
thousand  a  year  over  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
the  historic  route  which   Hannibal  may 
have   crossed,    and   which   Oharlemagne 
went  over  in  773,  and  Barbarossa  in  1106,  I 
and  which,  therefore,  despite  the  cold— h  | 
freezes  up  there  at  midsummer — ^Napoleon 
chose  in  1800  when  he  went  across  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Marengo.    The  St.  Bernard 
needs    its    monastery,  for,  in   the  pass, 
the  average  winter  fall  of  snow  is  twelve 
yarda    l^e  St  Gothard,  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  lower,  is  a  very  popular 
road.     It  has  an  hotel  as  well  as  a  monaF 
tery,  and  the  dfligence  used  to  take  tweire 
hours  in  crossing  it    Seventy  thousand 
was  the  yearly  number  of  travellers,  after 
the  mere  mule-track  with  which  people 
had  been  content  till  1820  was  replaced 
by  a  good  road,  built  at  the  cost  of  the 
two  cantons  of  Uri  and  Tidno.  It  is  worth 
while  to  take  a  good  map,  and  look  at  the 
other  passes  along  the  whole  semicircle  of 
mountain.     Two  of  them  date  as  roads 
from  Napoleon's  time — the  Mont  Cenis, 
which  took  seven  and  a  half  million  francs 
to  alter  from  a  mule-track  to  a  proper 
road,  with  twenty-three  houses  of  shelter 
along  it ;   and  tiie  Simplon,  which  cost 
eighteen  millions  (Italian  money  — aere 
ituo,  says  the  inscription  in  a  ^erj  at 
the  summit),  and  took  five  thousand  work- 
men   five    summers    to   construct    The 
Simplon,  in  its  old  form,  is  said  to  hari 
been  one  of  the  Boman  passes ;  the  SpHg^n 
was  the  regular  medieval  pass  between 
Germany  and  Italy.    Henry  the  Fourth, 
for  instance,  went  bv  it  to  Canossa,  to 
grovel  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Seventh.    Macdonald,  the  French  eenenl; 
took  the  same  road  in  the  winter  of  l^^^^- 
losing   whole  files  of  his  men  by  ^ 
avalanchea* 

The  Stelvio— StIlftMr  Joch,  the  Ger 
mans  call  it — ^is  the  highest  of  all  the 
passes,  nearly  three  thousand  feet  higher 
than  the  St  Gothard,  and  was  not  cosi' 

Eleted  till  1824,  at  a  cost  of  seven  and  a 
alf  millions  of  francs.    Despite  all  ^ 

*  He  was  much  more  unforfcnnate  tluui  LccMirr' 
who,  the  winter  before,  took  his  artny  over  tb- 
Bernardino  by  what  was  then  nothing  better  th^ 
a  mule-track.  But.  then,  Macdonala  had  ^tj  ''/ 
storms,  and  the  old  trackway  led  throujiii  --^ 
frightfn)  goige  of  the  Oardinel,  just  the  place  f«r  ^ 
avalanche  to  do  its  worst  in.  The  new  rcvii 
prudently  avoids  this. 
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galleries  and  shelter-houses,  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  winter  road.  The  Brenner, 
from  Innsbmck  to  Verona,  is  the  lowest  of 
the  chief  Alpine  passes.  The  road  was 
made  by  the  Aostrian  Goyernment  as  long 
ago  as  1772,  along  the  line  marked  oat  by 
the  Boman  beacon-towers,  for  this  was  the 
regular  way  from  Italy  to  Rhaetia.  It  is, 
in  point  of  scenery,  the  ngliest  of  all  Alpine 
roads  until  you  get  down  to  Maria  Theresa's 
triumphal  arch  and  the  suburbs  of  Inns- 
bruck. Its  railwi^  was  opened  in  1867, 
and  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill,  with 
its  twenty-two  tannels^-the  longest  nearly 
one  thousand  yards — and  sixty  viaducts. 
Some  of  the  curves  are  very  shiurp ;  several 
of  the  tunnels  are  curved,  and  the  steepest 
gradients  are  twenty-five  per  thousand. 
The  Semmering  Railway  dates  thirteen 
years  before  the  Brenner,  and  is  part  bf  the 
line  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  Here  the 
gradients  are  still  steeper,  the  maximum 
being  thirty  per  thousand,  and  the 
longest  tunnel  is  more  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  yards.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  lines  in  existence,  leaping  from 
point  to  point  just  where  the  precipices 
are  wildest  The  trains  take  four  times  as 
long  as  they  do  on  the  level ;  but,  except  in 
the  tunnels,  one  always  widies  they  would 
^ake  longer,  so  that  one  might  have  more 
time  to  admire  the  magnificent  scenery. 

Of  course,  when  you  have  imide  a  short 
tunnel,  a  long  one  is  only  a  question  of 
time  and  expense.  The  idea  of  boring 
Mont  Cenis  was  started  as  long  ago  as 
1841  by  the  Savoyard,  M^diUL  He  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  and  showed  that  by  the 
Frejas  Pass  the  distance  would  be  nine 
Dailes,  and  the  work  would  take  thirty-six 
years  with  the  unimproved  hand-borer  of 
t^he  time.  Charles  Albert  was  very  anxious 
x)  get  a  road  which  should  throw  Savoy 
ind  Piedmont  together,  but  his  defeat  at 
STovaray  in  1848,  put  a  stop  to  the  project 
leanwhile,  tunnels  had  been  growing.  In 
854:,  the  date  of  the  Semmering,  the  tunnel 
f  Gioviy  nearly  three  thousand  five  hundred 
ards,  on  the  Genoa  and  Turin  line,  was 
figineered  by  Maus,  a  Belgian,  who  also 
%d  his  plan  for  Mont  Ceni&  But  the 
ork  did  not  begin  tQl  1857,  after  the 
irrdinian  engineer,  Sommeiller,  had  in- 
snted  his  hydraulic  borer,  and  our 
untryman,  IBtartlett,  had  shown  how 
dam  conld  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
me  pnrpose.  Modane  is  at  the  northern, 
irdonn^che  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
QneL  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour 
^^f  l>y  electricity,  the  first  mine  at  the 


foriner  place,  and  the  slow  process  of  hand- 
boring — less  than  a  yard  a  day — ^began. 
l^e  Italian  war  put  a  stop  even  to  this 
slow  rate  of  progress ;  and  not  till  1861,  at 
Bardonn^che,  and  two  years  later,  at 
Modane,  were  the  boring-machines  set  up. 
At  first  the  rate  was  still  slower  than  with 
the  hand-borers ;  the  men  did  not  under- 
stand the  machines,  which,  moreover,  were 
not  properly  fixed.  At  last  they  got  up  a 
speed  of  nearly  four  yards  a  day,  when 
**  the  stuff  didn't  turn  agin  them,''  as  the 
Cornish  miners  say ;  but,  on  the  Modane 
side,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
very  hard  quartzite,  the  rate  was  seldom 
nauch  more  than  half  that  Hence  the 
iheeting- place  was  not  in  the  middle, 
but  considerably  nearer  Modana  Both 
parties,  however,  kept  pretty  exactly  on  the 
same  line,  which  to  an  outsider  seems 
very  difficult;  when  they  met  they  were 
just  a  little  more  than  a  foot  wrong.  The 
work  was  very  trying  in  that  damp  heat 
in  which  it  is  death  to  the  ^^te  man  to  do 
anything  that  needs  hard,  steady  labour. 
Sommemer,  the  engineer,  saw  the  tunnel 
complete  (in  December,  1870),  but  he  did 
not  live  to  see  it  used  for  trains;  the  rail- 
way was  not  opened  till  September,  1871, 
and  he  died  in  the  July  of  the  same  year. 
This  tunnel  cost  thirty-six  million  francs, 
and  was  finished  nine  years  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Indeed,  so  little  was  done 
till  1862,  that  we  may  say  it  took  less  than 
eleven  years  making.  Of  course,  having 
got  Savoy,  France  became  largely  interested 
in  the  railway.  She  paid  hsif  the  cost, 
and  gave  Italy  a  large  bonus  for  every  year 
gained  on  the  estimated  twenty-five.  The 
tunnel  has  a  steep  rise  of  twenty-two  per 
thousand  to  the  middle,  after  which  it 
slopes  very  gently  towards  Italy.  Properly 
speaking,  it  ought  to  be  called  the  Frejus 
Tunnel  The  real  Mont  Cenis  is  nearly 
twenty  miles  to  the  north-east,  and  over  it 
runs  the  wonderftd  railway,  in  which  the 
carriages  hang  like  a  cradle  on  a  Himalayan 
rope -bridge,  built  by  our  countrymen — 
engineer  FeU,  and  contractor  Brassey.  Of 
jthis  marvellous  work  the  little  Eighi  Hall- 
way, which  almost  every  Swiss  tourist  goes 
up,  is  a  toy  model  It  needs  some  nerve  to 
take  the  trip.  Two  parallel  wires  supported 
at  intervals  upon  iron  poles,  with  a  basket 
on  wheels  hanging  between  them,  does  not 
impress  the  looker-on  with  a  sense  of 
security.  You  think  what  would  happen 
if  a  wire  broke,  or  a  wheel  got  "off  the 
rails "  in  going  over  some  vauey  with  an 
Alpine  torrent  rushing  down  it;  and  you 
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wonder  when  the  ropes  were  last  tested, 
and  whether  the  company  would  pay 
dama^  in  case  of  an  upset  But  what  is 
the  Bighi  rail,  which  is  over  almost  before 

f'ou  have  got  used  to  it,  compared  to  Fell's 
ine  over  the  Cenis  t  One  cannot  help  feeling 
sorry  that  it  does  not  work  now;  they  tried 
it  for  a  time  against  the  tunned,  but  even 
tourists  so  generally  preferred  the  quicker 
route  that  the  open-air  line  did  not 
pay.  It  will,  howeyer,  be  the  parent  of 
many  an  Alpine  line,  for  the  cost  of  tun- 
nelling is  so  tremendous,  that  we  have 
probably  seen  the  last  of  it,  so  far  as  the 
Alps  are  concerned.  The  St.  (Sothard 
tunnel  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  over  sixty 
millions  of  francs.  Even  the  Arlbei^  tunnel 
cost  forty  millions ;  and  people  who  think 
nothing  of  eleven  millions  sterling  for  kill- 
ing many  Arabs  and  losing  many  precious 
English  lives  in  the  Soudan,  cry  out  as  if 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  at  the 
proposal  to  spend  a  modest  two  millions 
sterling  (La,  fifty  millions  of  francs)  on 
anything  like  a  tunnel  or  a  canaL 

A  tunnel  from  Switzerland  to  Italy  had 
been  talked  of  since  1848 — these  ideas 
always  crop  out  in  revolutionary  times — 
but  the  difficulty  was  which  Alp  to  choose. 
Switzerland  was  much  too  poor  to  do  the 
work  alone;  and  France,  Grermany,  and 
Austria  each  wished,  of  course,  for  the 
road  nearest  them.  The  unification  of 
Italy,  in  1860,  threw  Austria  out  of  the 
running ;  but  France  and  the  French- 
speaking  cantons,  with  Geneva  at  their 
head,  went  in  strongly  for  the  Sim- 
plon,  or,  rather,  the  Monte  Leone,  which 
would  have  been  a  third  longer  than  the 
St  Gothard ;  but  which,  as  its  elbow-shape 
gives  the  chance  of  a  good  ventilating- 
shaflb,  would  probably  not  have  been  so 
fatal  to  the  workmen  employed. 

The  death-rate  amongst  the  St  GU)thard 
workers  was  very  high.  The  (German  is 
an  idle  fellow  at  bottom — see  how  they 
have  been  lately  forced  to  get  Italians  to  do 
road-making  in  the  Bhineland ;  the  native 
preferring  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  look  on,  to 
"  working  at  starvation  wages,"  as  he  called 
them.  &e  German-Swiss  is  a  German 
exaggerated,  and  thinks  that  his  life 
is  far  too  vsduable  to  be  risked  in  a  stifling 
tunnel  where  dynamite  is  freely  going 
about  Both  of  them  prefer  emigrating, 
and  getting  a  good  location  among 
their  compatriots  in  America,  So  the 
greater  part  of  the  St  Gothard  was  wrought 
by  Italians,  of  whom  the  total  number 
killed  and  disabled  will  never  be  known. 


A  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  four 
hundred  wounded  by  the  earth  caymg  b, 
the  water  bursting  out,  the  blsstrng  going 
wrong.     Of  diseases,  anemia  was  the  moB^ 
fatal ;   but  gastric-fever,  loss  of  appetite, 
palpitation,  all  did  their  work.  Altogether  i 
the  loss  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  fair  ,| 
sized  battle — tiie   General,  11  Favre  of 
Geneva,    friend    and   adviser  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  in  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
dying  on  the  battle-field  more  than  two  ' 
years  before  the  victory  was  won.    Thia  is  | 
a  heaw  "  butcher's  bill " ;   but  then  the 
world  has  a  splendid  and  useful  work  to  | 
show  for  it.  | 

Of  course  it  was  the  Franco-Prossun 
War,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  I 
German  Empire,  which  gave  the  Si  Gothaid 
the  pull  over  any  rival  plan.  It  was  talked 
of  in  1866,  after  Sadowa;  and  again,  three 
years  after,   Bismarck   had  a  confeTence 
about  it  at  Varsin.     France  grumbled  and 
talked  of  making  the  thing  a  casus  beOi; 
but  the  campaign  was  soon  opened  which 
was  decided  at   Sedan,  and   France  fell 
very  far  into  the  background.    The  tannd 
was  b^un  in  October,  1872,  at  GoBchepeo 
on  the  Swiss,  and  Airolo  on  the  Italian  side. 
Thanks  to  improved  machinery,  the  Host 
Cenis  rate  of  work  was  more  tluoi  donbidd, 
the  whole  thing  taking  not  much  over  seTeo 
years ;  but  for  nearly  a  year  after  ita  com- 
pletion there  were  such  constant  cavingsifi 
and  outbursts  of  subterranean  riven  that 
no  use  could  be  made  of  it.     Then  for  si 
months  longer  it  was  used  only  irregularly, 
and  chiefly  for  goods  trains.     The  boien 
were  worked  by  air  compressed  by  hydraoiic 
power,  the  Reuss  at  Goschenen  and  th« 
Ticino  at  Airolo  providing  this  in  abund- 
ance.    Some  of  the  rock    was   so  h^ni 
that  ordinary  steel  was  of  very  little  use 
and   the  temperature   was    considerahlj 
higher  than  that  of   Mont  Cenis.     The 
loss  of  M.  Favre,  who  died  at  the  work 
in  July,  1879,  was  due  to  the  heat,  k) 
much   more   unbearable  because  of  th^ 
dampness. 

But  after  all,  what  are  these  lossea  com 
pared  with  tiie  slaughter  aboTe  ground  oi 
the  St.  Gothard  in  the  autumn  and  wint^: 
of  1799,  when  it  was  Austrians  agaio-^ 
French,  and  French  against  Rossiant,  v^ 
(as  the  Highlander  says)  ''Diel  tak'bi^ 
that  has  the  shortest  claws  I  ^  Tip- 
Lecourbe  and  Loison  drove  the  Austxu^^ 
up  die  Beuss  as  far  as  their  entreDcli 
ments  at  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  thef 
*<  rushed,"  but  not  till  theur  enemies  \^ 
had  time  to  put  a  few  kegs  of  powd^ 
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under  the  arch.      It  was  blown  up  while 
the  fighting  was  going  on  oyer  the  key- 
stone, and  imndreds  of  mutilated  corpses 
were  flung  into  the  abyss.     The  French 
sent  a  party  round  the  head  of  the  pass, 
took  the  Austrians  in  rear,  and  cleared 
them  out  of  the  Beuss  Valley ;  but  five 
weeks  later    Suvaroff   came  down   with 
his  BuBsians.    At  the  summit  of  the  St 
Gothard  Pass  the  French  riflemen  had  got 
such  good  positions,  that    they   stopped 
Suvaroffs  grenadiers.     "  Dig  me  a  grave/' 
cried  the  indignant  old  general,  ''here  at  the 
head  of  the  column."  When  it  was  done,  he 
lay  down  in  it,  saying :  <'  My  children,  I 
don't  stir  from  this  spot  till  you  have  beaten 
those  f eUows  out     If  you  fail,  this  will  be 
Snvaroffs  burying-place."    The  grenadiers, 
thus  shamed,  went  at  it  again  and  a^ain, 
and  at  last  swept  the  French  before  them. 
They  say  (but  Jomini  says  it  is  a  myth)  that 
the  Russians  patched  up  the  Devil's  Bridge 
with  wooden  beams,  tied  together  with 
officers'  scarvea    Anyhow,  they  drove  the 
French  out  just  as  these  had  driven  out  the 
Austrians ;  and  serve  them  right,  for  while 
they  held  the  pass  they  had  completely 
gutted  the  hospice,  using  every  particle  of 
its  timber  for  fuel,  and  thereby  causing 
misery  to  any  poor  creatures  who  might 
attempt  anything  but  a  summer  crossing 
till  the  hospitable  building  set  up  in  the 
thirteenth     century    by    the    Abbot    of 
Dlsentis,  and  enlarged  in  the  seventeenth  by 
St  Carlo  Borromeo,  should  be  restored. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  tunnel,  as  one 
may  well  do  where  the  aboveground  is  so 
interesting  as  it  is  at  the  St  Oothard.  Of 
the  cost,  nearly  half  was  borne  by  Italy, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  contributing 
about  a  quarter  each ;  but  the  tunnel  itself 
cost  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  work  There  are,  between  Immensoe, 
jn  the  lake  of  Zug,  and  Goschenen,  thirty- 
>ne  galleries  and  small  tunnels,  and  twenty- 
line  between  Airolo  and  Chiasso,  and  of 
hese  the  total  is  double  the  length  of  the 
^and  tanneL  Many  of  these  little  tunnels 
ire  carved,  some  of  them  are  looped,  to 
.void  impossible  diflferences  of  level,  and, 
a  the  gradient  is  often  very  steep — though 
he  grand  tunnel  itself  is  nearly  level — ^very 
•oiverftil  locomotives  are  needed  to  keep  a 
rip  on  the  rails.  Through  the  tunnel  the 
ime  is  twenty-five  minutes;  and  the  Beuss 
''alley,  along  the  shores  of  the  Lucerne 
ad  Zag  lakes,  and  then  upwards  from 
iaellen,  is  equalled  in  grandeur  and  sur- 
sussed  in  beauty  by  the  scenery  on  the 
aliar&   side  down  to  Bellinzona  and  the 


borders  of  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Lugano. 
No  wonder  it  is  the  favourite  route  for 
those  who  want  to  see  as  much  as  they 
can  of  Europe  before  starting  for  the 
East  from  BrindisL 

But  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  pas- 
sengers that  the  three  nations  spent 
between  them,  on  the  railway  and  its 
approaches,  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 
The  whole  goods  traffic,  not  from  Grermany 
and  Switzerland  only,  but  from  northern 
France,  as  far  west  as  Paris,  takes  this 
route.  Frenchmen  are  good  patriots ;  but 
he  must  be  better  than  good  who  will  pay 
a  shillmg  a  ton  for  having  his  wares  taken 
through  the  Swiss-French  tunnel  when  he 
can  get  them  carried  for  ninepence  along 
the  Swiss-German  lina  Paris  suffers,  for 
Germany  can  undersell  her  more  than  ever, 
and  can  swamp  the  Italian  markets  with  the 
*  bimbiloterie  " — the  more  costly  kinds  of 
which  are  "articles  de  Paris" — ^now  made  at 
Nuremberg  and  other  places  in  the  Father- 
land. Marseilles  suffers  still  more,  and  has 
been  petitioning  the  French  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  cheaper  through 
rates  for  goods  along  the  French  lines. 
Even  her  com  trade  is  seriously  menaced, 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  com  destined  for 
Italy  and  south  and  west  (Germany  passed 
through  her,  but  can  now  be  got  cheaper 
through  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  or  even 
through  G^noa  and  Trieste.  We,  too, 
suffer.  The  through  rates  for  coal  along 
the  St  Gothard  line  have  been  reduced 
with  the  view  of  driving  us  out  of  the 
North  Italian  market  Already  tourists 
are  crying  out  against  the  great  depdts  of 
German  coal  at  Locarno  and  Luino,  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  while  a  line  of  Italo- 
German  steamers  is  to  run  from  Genoa  to 
Barcelona  and  to  Spain  in  general,  so  as 
still  more  completely  to  put  Marseilles 
''out  of  it"  The  three  countries  admi- 
rably supply  each  other's  wants.  Germany 
sends  all  kinds  of  manufactures,  from  beer 
to  locomotives,  and  plenty  of  raw  produce 
as  well  Switzerland  exports  any  quantity 
of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  goods,  besides 
dresses  and  condensed  milk,  and  firewood 
as  well,  and  wood-carvings.  Italy  has  to 
offer  wine,  fruits,  eggs,  fat  cattle,  rice, 
jewellery,  and  objects  of  virtu.  Between 
them  they  are  pretty  well  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  as  their  rates 
are  low,  they  are  getting  a  good  hold  on 
the  world's  carrying  trade  as  well.  Thus 
foreign  wool  for  the  Saxon  towns,  instead 
of  ^ing  unshipped  at  Marseilles,  and 
then   sent   across   the  frontier,   is    now 
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taken  to  Genoa,  and  goes  north  by  tLe 
St.  Gothard. 

Aufltro-Hungary,  however,  ib  determined 
not  to  8a£fer  any  longer  from  the  Swiss- 
German-Italian  monopoly.  She  has  set  np  a 
way  of  her  own,  and  has  thereby  brought 
France  also  into  direct  communication  with 
the  East  Early  in  1 880  she  signed  a  conven- 
tion with  France  and  Switzerland  about  a 
tunnel  through  the  Arlberg  to  join  Inns- 
bruck and  Bludenz.  The  Arlberg  chafn 
separates  the  Rhine  and  Danube  valleys, 
and  the  new  line  joins  the  Swiss  railways  at 
Bludenz.  It  hais  its  apparatus  of  little 
tunnels,  galleries  to  guard  against  ava- 
lanches, etc.,  the  main  tunnel  being  some 
twelve  thousand  yards  long.  It  was 
opened  in  June,  1884,  three  years  and  a 
half  after  the  machines  had  begun  to  work, 
experience  having  taught  that  the  boring 
is  much  quicker  aone  by  beginning  at  the 
bottom  instead  of  the  top.  The  rock,  too, 
was  mica-schist  throughout,  instead  of  being 
in  great  part  gneiss  as  in  the  St.  Grothard. 
On  the  Tjrrolese  side  it  was  worked  with  the 
percussion  borer  of  Ferrouz  and  Cecconi; 
on  the  Swiss  side  with  one  invented  by 
Brandt  Ferroux  had  taken  the  lead  at 
St  Gothard  after  Favre  died.  His  is  an  air- 
engine,  the  air  being  compressed  by  water- 
power.  Brandt's  borer  acts  by  hydraulic 
pressure  alone,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
more  serviceable  of  the  two,  its  work 
amounting  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
horse-power,  against  from  eight  to  nine 
hundred  from  the  air  engine.  Three  years 
to  the  day  were  spent  in  piercing  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  trains  were  running  through 
within  six  months  after.  The  cost  wfks 
forty  millions  of  francs — wages  have  gone 
up  during  the  decade  since  tne  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  was  made,  but  the  main  item  of 
extra  expense  is  a  brick  lining.  The  rock 
was  scarcely  anywhere  solid  enough  to  do 
without  tlus.  Besides  forming  the  last 
link  in  the  old,  old  road  between  east  and 
west,  from  Constantinople  through  Ulm 
Mid  Batisbon  across  to  France,  the  Arlberg 
line  is  of  local  value.  Bludenz,  whose 
people  have  had  to  migrate  every  winter, 
because  their  upland  vafiey  will  grow  little 
except  cherry-trees,  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
change its  kirschwasser  against  Hungarian 
wheat,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  quaint 
corner  of  Europe  will  not  have  its  tourists, 
although  the  iron-horse  is  now  ready  to 
carry  them  past  without  stopping.  Ethno- 
logically,  the  people  are  remarkable;  they 
spoke  Bomansch  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
I  and  the  names  of  most  of  the  places  and 


some  of  the  natural   features  (ag., 
Scesa  Plana)  are  still  BomanacL 
everybody  now  speaks  German,  which,  u  i 
there  is  no  reconl  of  any  great  Teatonk  i 
immigration  or  dying  out  of  the  old  stock, ' 
is  remarkable.     Perhaps  the  change  m&j  i 
be    due    to    the    neighbourhood  of  the  i 
pass,  along  which  there  has  always  beei 
much  carrying  to  and  fro  of  merchandise 
between  Trieste   and  Switzerland  Tbi.^; 
Arlbere  Pass    is    an    old    favourite.   I: 
often   has  twenty  feet  of   anow  in  the 
winter,  and  is  seldom  free  for  more  than 
the  three  months  from  July  to  Octobri. 
The   gloomy   monotony  of  its  fir-woods 
makes  it  look  more  l^rolese  than  Sm 
Look  at  its  hospice,  if  you  go  over  it  It 
was  built  by  a  poor  foundling,  Henry  Fin 
delkind,  cowboy  to  a  farmer  of  those  paru 
He  was  so  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  dead 
people,  their  eyes  picked  oat  and  their  {ai^ 
torn  by  birds,  that  he  determined,  withtke 
help  of  God  and  St.  Christopher,  to  do 
something  to  help  them.     In  ten  yean' 
service  he  saved  fifteen  gulden,  and  wid 
this  small  sum  he  began,  resciung  sbw^ 
travellers  the  first  winter.     In  the  8n2aiii&' 
he  wandered  over  Europe  asking  aku,&LC 
got    many  princes   to   enrol   themselTe> 
m  the  brotherhood  of  SL  ChriatopkrV 
Hospice.     Before  he  died,  he  had  aaved  i: 
least  fifty  lives.     The  carriage-road  is  oI3?: 
than  most ;  it  dates  from  that  Joeeph  tl: 
Second    whose    praises,    as    "the   gooc 
despot,"  Goethe  sings  so  enthusiasticBliy- 
"  Yes,  he  was  a  despot,  truly,  Such  a  desp^-i 
as    the    sun;  Who,    untired,   dispeofis|| 
blessings.  Hastes  his  genial  course  to  ran 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  opening  f 
this  line  will  do  us  any  harm.  Alx«i'^; 
we  get  doors  and  windows  ready-n^^* 
from  Norway.  In  the  Arlberg  country  ti^ 
people  make  wooden  houses  which  tak^ 
to  pieces,  and  can  be  packed  and  s&'j 
anywhere.  Perhaps,  by-and-by,  we  stf 
have  these  imported  to  set  up  as  mods^! 
cottages. 

But  the  Alps  are  not  likely  to  have  asjj 
more  tunnels  yet  a  while.  The  French  itrJ 
agitating  about  the  Simplon,  which,  it^' 
aU,  would  not  suit  them  a  ({^ 
as  well  as  the  St.  Gothard  s^^ 
Germany.  An  enthusiastic  Swiss  engic^^ 
M.  Huber,  kept  going,  a  year  ago — ^perk* 
keeps  going  stm — ihe  Bulletin  Uetsj 
du  Tunnel  du  Simplon,  in  which  he  ^ 
to  rouse  the  French  by  showing  how  7; 
the  St.  Gothard  was  paying,  and  how  Iv?- 
it  yras  tapping  their  trade ;  but  where  n- 
money  to  come  from !  Besides,  it  wocic  - 
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no  good  to  the  French  Mediterranean  ports, 
and  would  not  be  on  French  soil  in  any 
part  of  its  coarse.  That  is  why  another 
set  of  projectors  goes  in  for  Mont  Blanc, 
which  would  be  only  another  Mont  Genis 
route,  while  another  set  proposes  to 
tunnel  the  great  St  Bernard  at  as  high 
an  elevation  as  the  North  and  Central 
Pacific  lines,  or  that  from  Calcutta  to 
Darjeeling.  This  would  be  literally  a 
rail  and  tunnel  in  the  clouds ;  and  there  it 
is  likely  to  remain,  for  France  has  many 
better  ways  of  spending  her  money,  even 
if  she  does  not  waste  it  in  an  attempt  to 
get  the  provinces  that  she  lost  in  1871. 

SHILLINGBUEY  SKETCHES. 

OUR  GOOD  MAN. 

So  often  has  the  name  of  Mr.  Winsor, 
the  Squire  of  Skitfield,  been  mentioned  in 
these  papers,  that  it  seems  to  me  I  should 
be  leaving  an  important  figure  in  Shil- 
lingbury  life  nndeseribed  in  not  giving  him 
a  dketch  all  to  himself;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  much  has  been  said  of  him  inct 
dentally,  that  I  fear  I  have  left  but  little  to 
relate  concerning  him  when  posed  for  the 
central  figure  of  the  picture.  But  then  a 
man  like  Mr.  Winsor  filled  no  inconsider- 
able  space  in  English  society  as  a  whole, 
and  to  a  certain  section  of  the  religious 
world  the  London  season  would  have  lost 
its  great  attraction  if  Mount  Ephraim,  Mr. 
Winsor's  spacious  and  well-appointed  house 
in  the  Brent's  Park,  had  been  dosed. 
Looming  thus  laige  amongst  the  mag- 
nates of  the  metropolis,  it  is  not  to  1^ 
wondered  at  that  Mr.  Winsor  should  have 
soared  a  very  mountain-peak  over  the 
heads  of  his  insignificant  surrounding 
neighbours  in  a  country  district  like  our 
own,  and  about  such  a  man,  in  such  a  place, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  many  things  to 
say;  so  I  will  take  courage  and  set  to 
work  to  describe,  not  indeed  my  own 
ideal  "  good  man,''  but  the  good  man 
conforming  most  closely  to  the  standard 
of  the  phuanthropio  platform  and  of  the 
EvangeUcal  press. 

Charles  Ansonius  Winsor  was  bom  in 
the  last  year  of  the  last  century.  In  his 
character  and  in  his  career  he  seemed  spe- 
cially destined  to  dve  the  lie  to  all  those 
theories  which  seek  to  establish  the  con- 
tinuity of  hereditary  traits.  The  tastes  and 
habits  of  his  fiither,  the  early  associations 
and  influences  of  his  home,  were  assuredly 
not  those  out  of  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  springing  a  man  whose  name  was 


destined  to  be  trumpeted  forth,  with  the 
fullest  blast  that  Exeter  Hall  could  blow, 
as  the  munificent  patron  of  missionary  en- 
terprise all  over  the  world,  and  of  all  pos- 
sible societies  for  the  total  abolition  and 
utter  extinction  of  most  of  those  things 
in  which  the  unregenerate  chiefly  de- 
light: a  man  who,  cdthough  not  exactly 
a  teetotaller  himself,  was  loud  in  con- 
demnation of  drunkenness,  and  on  the 
evils  of  gin-drinking  in  particular;  and 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  trifle  incon- 
sistent had  the  senior  partner  in  the  great 
brewing  firm  of  Winsor,  Mudgebury,  and 
Matlock  condemned  all  malt  liquors  out 
of  hand :  a  man  who  looked  upon  theatres 
and  horse-racing  and  other  less  innocent 
forms  of  recreation  as  so  many  snares  of 
the  tempter,  and  nothing  else.  Those 
people  who  had  any  remembrance  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Thomas  Winsor,  or,  as  he  was 
more  familiarly  known,  Highflying  Tom, 
were  wont  to  say  that  the  son  must  have 
been  a  channeling.  In  a  placid  and  slow- 
moving  wond  like  that  of  Shillingbury, 
traditions  of  any  sort  have  a  wonderful 
vitality.  The  sayings  and  doings  of  very 
commonplace  people  who  have  gone  over 
to  the  majority  linger  in  the  memory  of  the 
living,  decade  after  decade,  and,  naturally, 
the  words  and  deeds  of  Highflying  Tom 
became  a  sort  of  legend,  for  ne  was  by  no 
means  a  commonplace  person.  Though 
not  carrying  sociid  weignt  enough  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  immediate  asso- 
ciates of  George  Prince  Regent,  our  good 
man's  father  did  his  best  to  rival,  in  his 
own  particular  circle,  the  exploits  of  that 
delectable  band.  The  portly  figure  of 
Highflying  Tom  was  always  to  be  seen  at 
every  prise-fight,  or  cocking-match,  or  horse- 
race, or  badger-baiting,  or  dog-fight  within 
a  wide  radius  of  the  metropolis.  He  was 
a  hard  drinker  at  table,  and  a  hard  rider 
over  the  Essex  country,  in  which  he  kept 
his  horses,  filling  up  his  unoccupied  leisure 
with  the  society  of  his  grooms  and  stable- 
helpero,  and  tiie  perpetration  of  gross 
practical  jokes.  The  brewery  he  left  to 
the  care  of,  his  junior  partners,  and, 
though  the  people  drank  plentifully,  and 
the  business  grew  apace,  it  did  not  grow 
fast  enough  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  capital 
made  by  Highflying  Tom's  extravagance, 
and  it  iu  highly  probable  that  he  would 
have  died  a  beggar  if  he  had  not  broken 
his  neck  in  a  run  with  the  Essex  fox- 
hounds. He  left  two  children — ^a  boy  aged 
five,  the  Mr.  Winsor  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal,  and  a  girl,  afterwards  married  to 
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Sir  Robert  Matlock,  one  of  the  junior 
partners  in  the  brewery  firm. 

By  his  will  he  left  his  two  children  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  wife,  and  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Josiah  Grittle,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  The  mother  was 
a  weak-minded  woman,  in  delicate  health, 
who  had  been  a  mere  cypher  in  the  house- 
hold during  the  life  of  her  husbuid,  and 
she  now  resigned  herself  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  her  brother  in  fulfilling  the 
weighty  charge  in  which  they  were  jointly 
concerned.  Herhusband's  habits  and  manner 
of  life  had  given  her  much  trouble,  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  this  if  half  the  stories 
related  about  the  domestic  irregularities  of 
Highflying  Tom  were  true.  Mrs.  Winsor 
had  found  her  chief  recreation  in  attending 
the  services  at  St  George's,  Bloomsbury ; 
and  when  she  was  left  a  widow  she  moved, 
under  the  advice  of  her  brother,  to  Clapham, 
where  she  took  sittings  in  a  church  exactly 
to  her  mind,  and  now  and  then  attended 
the  Friends'  meeting-house  as  well  As 
soon  as  her  son  was  old  enough,  a  young 
man  of  unimpeachable  morals  and  sobriety 
was  engaged  as  his  tutor,  and  in  due  course 
he  was  sent  to  Cramleigh  Castle  School,  an 
establishment  then  in  great  favour  amongst 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  a  serious  turn. 

Thus  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
was  removed  at  an  early  age  from  all  the 
deleterious  influences  to  which  he  would 
infallibly  have  been  subjected  had  his  father 
merely  broken  his  leg  or  arm,  instead  of  his 
neck ;  but  one  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  whims  and  tendencies  of  his  parent  he 
was  fated  to  carry  all  his  life  through.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  his  son  and 
heir.  Highflying  Tom  had  netted  a  good 
round  sum  at  Newmarket^  over  a  race  won 
by  a  horse  named  Ansonius,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  family,  he 
insisted  that  the  new-bom  child  should  be 
named  after  the  noble  quadruped  which 
had  done  him  so  ffood  a  turn.  "And  I 
only  wish  he  may  do  as  well  as  a  man  as 
Ansonius  has  done  as  a  horse,"  was  the 
remark  he  made  afterwards  at  dinner  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  TickeU,  the  divine  who  had 
just  performed  the  sacred  rit& 

The  young  Ansonius  remained  at  school 
till  he  was  nearly  twenty,  and  was  then 
drafted  straight  into  the  counting-house  of 
the  firm  withouthaving  had  given  tohim  any 
opportunity  of  germinating,  in  the  course 
of  a  university  career,  any  wild  oats  uncon- 
sciously latent  in  his  nature.  Every  morn- 
ing a  neat  brougham,  driven  by  the 
soberest  of  coachmen,  would  deposit  him 


at  the  brewery  gates,  and  there  he 
spend  the  day  fathoming  the  myBteriee  o! 
book-keeping  by  double  entry,  and  later  on 
in  mastering  tiie  secret  proosBs  wheieby 
"  Winsor's  Entire"  was  concocted ;  lemmg 
how  to  blend  the  chemical  dements  into 
that  seductive  fluid  which  was  known  m 
the  humbler  walks  of  metropolitan  life  as 
'*  Mile  End  Enock-me-down."  About  thm 
in    the   afternoon    the    brougham  would ' 
be    at    the    gate    again,   and  AnBoniw 
would    be    dnven    back     to    Clapham,  ^ 
finishing  the  afternoon,    if   the  weather 
were   &ie,   in    calling  with   his  mo^erj 
upon  some    of    their  neighbours,  or  if 
unfavourable,    in  some  home  reaeati<Hi 
suited  to  the  disposition  of  a  serioiiByomig 
man.     He  read  whatever  books  had  not 
been  inscribed  in  the  very  Gomprehenare 
"  index    expurgatorius  "    of    his  ^  Uncle 
JosiaL    He  played  on  an  organ,  wffaic^lttd 
been  set  up  in  what  had  once  been  tiie 
billiard-room  of  the  house  at  Clapbim. 
He  was  assistant  secretary  to  three  or  four 
charitable    societies    of   the    complezkn 
favoured  by  Clapham^  and  he  had  a  mild 
taste  for  growing  roses. 

Certain  youtbi  there  are  of  a  tempen- 
ment  so  balanced  as  to  be  able  to  poseea 
their  souls  in  patience  under  a  disaplmQ 
like  the  above,  and  to  feed  contentedly  oa 
such  a  reeimen  without  hankering  after 
the  forbidden  fruits  of  the  frivolous  world; 
fruits  tabooed,  indeed,  but  hanging,  as  % 
rule,  well  within  the  reach  of  an  enter- 
prising hand ;  but  happily  the  above-named 
are  not  very  numeroua.  According  to  & 
well-authenticated  legend,  Charles  Ansonius 
Winsor  was  not  to  be  numbered  amongft 
them ;  though  anyone,  knowing  only  the 
moral  citizen  and  middle-a^ed  ^lo^ 
thropist,  would  have  dechured  bun  incapaUe 
of  making  a  moral  stumble  and  muchmofe 
of  coming  down  on  all-fours.  Had  I  been 
told,  in  my  youth,  the  atory  of  anj 
pecciftdillo  on  the  part  of  our  gooA  man,  I 
should  have  becoi  just  as  incrednloia 
That  a  man  of  such  prosperons-looldBg. 
benevolent^  clean-shaven  countenance,  w^ 
walked  up  the  aisle  of  Skitfield  Ghoic!! 
with  such  an  air  of  ri^hteons  abasement 
and  read  the  responses  m  tones  so  meDo^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  devouti  aboo^ 
deviate  one  hair's-breadth  from  the  straigl^ 

Sath  of  good  conduct  at  any  period  of  ^ 
fe,  I  should  have  regarded  as  imposabU- 
just  as  impossible  as  that  the  Arebaz^ 
Michael  should  have  been  caught  stea&t 
apples  out  of  Farmer  Wilkina's  orcbv^ 
But  illumination  on  this  point  did  not  cc^ 
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to  me  till  I  had  seen  the  manners  and  the 
cities  of  divers  sorts  of  men,  and  learnt 
that  the  wisest  and  coolest  heads  may  fail 
when  temptation  comes  to  them  in  the 
form  onder  which  it  well-nigh  ranqoished 
the  ragged  virtue  of  St  Anthony,  St 
Senanas,  and  the  like.  Anyhow,  there 
was  a  story,  and  the  version  of  it  most 
generally  accepted  in  Shillingbary  ran 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

AmoDgst  the  charitable  institutions 
favoured  with  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Winsor  and  her  worthy  brother  Josiah  was 
a  school  in  Bermondsey  for  the  children  of 
decayed  watermen.  As  an  institution  it 
was  fairly  good  of  its  kind,  though  to  the 
contemporary  believers  in  a  system  of 
organised  charity  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
seemed  a  little  unjust  that  the  children  of 
watermen,  who  had  fallen  to  decay  through 
taking  liiFe  easy  and  spending  an  undue 
proportion  of  it  in  the  public-house,  should 
be  well  fed,  and  clothed,  and  taught,  while 
the  offspring  of  respectable  Tom  Tugs,  who 
plied  their  wherries  and  paid  their  way, 
should  have  to  face  alone  the  hard  fight 
with  poverty.  But  to  those  who  were  not 
over  curious  as  to  remoter  consequences, 
the  school  was  a  satisfactory  institution.  It 
had  something  to  show  for  ike  money  which 
was  spent  over  it  in  the  shape  of  rows  of 
neat  little  girls  and  chubby  little  boys ;  it 
-was  an  entertaining  plaything  for  the 
worthy  Clapham  folk,  and  it  furnished 
employment  to  two  of  their  trusted  de- 
pendents— Barzillai  Chapman,  who  ruled 
the  boys,  and  Anne  Barnett,  who  looked 
after  the  little  girls. 

Under    the    kindly    nurture    of    Mrs. 
Bamett,  several  generations  of  girls  grew 
up — some  of  them,  it  is  to  be  fear^,destined 
to  develop  into  wives  of  decayed  watermen 
themselves  in  after  life — but  in  the  lapse  of 
time  the  schoolmistress  grew  feeble  and 
unfitted  to  discharge  unaided  the  task  of 
looking  after  a  score  of  more  or  less  unruly 
girls,   so,  with  the  full  assent  and  con- 
currence of  the  ruling  powers,  she  associated 
with   herself  in  the  management  of  the 
school  her  daughter  Pleasance,  who  had, 
np  to  this  time,  been  a  lady's-maid  in  the 
service  of  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Winsor,  a  Mrs. 
Pettigrew,  a  lady  whose  principles  were  as 
correct  as  if  she  had  Uved  at  Clapham 
instead  of  in  the  more  worldly  and  frivolous 
neighbourhood  of  Hyde    Park  Gardens. 
Pleasance  Bamett  was  a  fresh-looking,  well- 
mannered  girl  of  some  twenty-six  summers 
i¥lien  she  entered  upon  her  new  duties. 
She  was  not  exactly  good-looking,  but  she 


was  of  that  healthy,  full-blooded  type  which 
is  seldom  unpleasant  in  a  young  woman. 
She  set  about  her  teaching  work  at  once, 
and,  although  no  doubt  thenair  of  a  school- 
manager  of  the  present  era  would  stand 
erect  at  the  bare  thought  of  a  lady's-maid 
of  one  week  being  constituted  an  instructress 
of  youth  the  next,  she  did  well  enough. 
She   did    not   know   much,    it   is  true, 
but  she  possessed  the  faculty  of  imparting 
her   slender  stock  of  knowledge  to  her 
pupils,  a  faculty  not  always  present,  I 
beUeve,  in  instructors  nowadays,  who  hold 
the  highest  certificates.     What  the  little 
girls  leamt  was,  probably,  quite  sufficient  ^ 
to  equip  them  for  their  voyage  through 
life,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  a  victim  to 
"  over-pressure  "  so  long  as  Miss  Pleasance 
was  in  office.     Mrs.  Winsor  would  visit  the 
school  almost    every  day;  her   brother, 
Josiah,  looked  in  several  times  during  the 
week ;  and  young  Mr.  Charles  would  pay 
a  visit  of  inspection  now  and  then  on  his 
way  home  from  the  brewery.     The  latter, 
however,  did   not  show  quite   so   much 
interest  in  the  school  as  his  mother  hoped 
he  might  have  done ;  but  there  was  some 
reason  for  this,  as  he  had  just  set  going  the 
Bermondsey  Toung  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society  ana  Provident  Club,   and 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  leisure  in  dis- 
cnarging  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary 
to  the  same. 

About  a  year  after  Miss  Bamett's  instal- 
lation as  assistant-teacher,  she  began  to 
complain  about  her  health,  which  had 
hitherto  been  of  the  strongest  She  was  a 
little  paler  than  formerly,  but  there  were 
few  outward  signs  of  serious  mischief.  Still 
she  affirmed  that  she  could  not  sleep,  that 
she  had  constant  headaches,  and  divers 
other  symptoms  of  overwork ;  so  one  day 
her  mother  went  to  Mrs.  Winsor  and 
begged  that  Pleasance  might  be  excused 
from  her  school  duties  for  a  time.  She 
had  been  invited  to  stay  a  month  with  a 
former  fellow-servant  who  was  now  married 
and  living  at  Bideford,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  that  the  spell  of  country  air  would 
quite  restore  her.  Mrs.  Winsor,  of  course, 
gave  her  consent^  a  substitute  was  found, 
and  Miss  Pleasance  set  out  to  regain  her 
lost  roses  in  the  Devonshire  air. 

Meantime  Mr.  Charles  was  working  very 
hard  on  behalf  of  the  young  men  of  Ber- 
mondsey, and  a  looker-on  would  have  said 
that  if  those  youths,  after  such  exertions 
as  he  was  making  on  their  behalf,  failed  to 
mutually  improve  one  another,  or  to  lay  by 
a  competence  agdnst  old  age,  they  must 
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have  been  infected  by  something  worse 
than  mere  human  depravity.  He  lectured 
to  them  in  tixe  evening,  and  he  imported 
other  philanthropists  as  long-winded  and 
as  urgent  as  himself,  to  add  their  "few 
words"  to  his  own  exhortations.  He 
fitted  up  and  stocked  a  readins-room 
and  library  at  his  own  cost^  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  start  a  cofTee-shop 
under  the  yenr  nose  of  the  brewery 
of  Winsor,  Mudgebury,  and  Matlock 
This  last  step  proyoked  a  protest  from  the 
more  secular-minded  members  of  the  finui 
who  held  that  good  malt  liquor,  such  as 
they  themselves  provided,  was  the  proper 
drink  for  Englishmen,  and  that  there  was 
far  too  much  coffee  and  cocoa,  and  such 
like  rubbish,  drunk  already ;  but  they  dis- 
quieted themselves  without  reason.  The 
beverage  retailed  at  young  Mr.  Charles's 
house  of  entertainment  was  the  coffee  of 
the  pre-coffee-tavem  era,  and  few  patrons 
paid  it  a  second  visits  so  the  shop,  not 
turning  out  a  commercial  success,  soon 
closed  its  doors. 

Toung  Mr.  Charles,  however,  was  not  to 
be  disconcerted  by  one  failure,  and  one 
morning  he  rather  astonished  his  mother 
by  informing  her  that  he  was  going  for  a 
few  days  to  Liverpool  to  study  the  work- 
ing of  a  very  successful  Young  Men's 
Institute  there  established.  Mrs.  Winsor 
had  hardly  ever  yet  known  what  it  was  to 
lose  sight  of  her  son  for  more  than  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  she  felt  all  that  a 
good  mother  might  be  expected  to  feel 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  her  time  was 
pretty  well  occupied  in  supervising  the 
temporary  regime  at  the  girls'  school,  so 
she  bade  good-bye  to  her  young  hopeful 
without  shedding  tears,  and  told  him  to 
take  every  care  of  himself.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  she  received  from  him  a  letter 
bearing  the  Liverpool  post-mark,  which 
told  her  how  greatly  he  was  pleased  with 
his  expedition,  and  how  much  knowledge 
he  had  gained  on  the  subject  of  Toung 
Men's  Institutes  since  he  had  been  in 
Liverpool  He  would  not,  however,  be 
back  m  Clapham  quite  so  soon  as  he  had 
expected.  Mr.  Simcox,  the  gentleman  who 
had  so  kindly  taken  him  about  Liverpool, 
was  eoing  through  Wales  and  had  sug- 
gested that  he  should  go  likewise.  They 
would  reach  Cardiff  by  Sunday,  and  there 
Mr.  Charles  would  mi^e  a  point  of  going 
to  sit  under  the  Bev.  Silas  Biley,  the  loccu 
divine,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  his 
uncle  Josiah  speak  in  laudatory  terms. 

Then   afber  three  or  four  days  there 


came  a  letter  from  Tenby.     The  yoong 
traveller  had  caught  rather  a  bad  cold, 
and   had  been  advised  by  a  doctor  at 
Swansea  to  go  for  a  few  days  to  the  above- 1. 
named    watering-place  to   shake  off  lui  j 
ailment  Another  and  another  letter  came.  | 
The  cold  was  rather  obstinate ;  bat  tbe 
writer  felt  so  much  the  better  for  the , 
mild  air  and  the  clear  sky  that  he  wu 
unwilling  to  hurry  back  to  the  fogs  and , 
damps  of  London  until  he  should  be  pa- , 
fecUy  restored,  much  as  he  wished  to  m 
them  all  again.    As  an  earnest  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  he  sent  his  mother  a 
box  of  early  violets  and  crocuses,  which  vere 
already  in  full  bloom  in  the  gajrden  of  the 
hotel  where  he  was  staying 

But  all  this  was  nothing  else  than  tie 
deceitful  calm  before  the  storm— "The 
torrent's  stillness  ere  it  doth  bellow ;" 
for  on  a  certain  Sunday  moniing,  jut 
as  Mrs.  Winsor  was  graiering  together 
her  books  of  devotion,  preparatory  to 
going  to  church,  a  carnage  droTe 
rapicUy  up  to  the  door,  and  oat  of  it 
jumped  Mr.  Josiah  GritUe,  with  a  quick- 
ness of  movement  quite  foreign  to  hii 
usual  sedate  demeanour.  He  brought  to 
his  sister  a  letter,  sent  to  him  from  lo 
unknown  hand,  which  began  by  aakio^ 
whether  it  was  a  fact  known  to  the  family 
at  Clapham  that  Mr.  Charles  Ansooiiu 
Winsor  had  recently  entered  the  estate  of 
matrimony.  The  writer  opined  that  ath 
fact  was  not  known  where  it  natoiallj 
should  be,  or  why  should  the  gentlemi£ 
above-named  be  nowliving  at  the  Cambii&B 
Hotel  at  Tenby  under  the  style  of  Mr 
Winslow  Spencer,  with  a  Mrs.  Winslot 
Spencer,  and  the  names  of  both  dolj 
inscribed  in  the  visitors'-book ) 

Never  had  there  passed  such  a  Sand&j 
at  the  house  in  Clapham  before.  There  vere 
no  Sunday  trains  direct  to  Tenby  in  ^of 
days,  otherwise  I  believe  Mr.  Gritu 
would  have  cast  all  his  Sabbatarian  pna* 
ciples  to  the  winds,  and  started  westwul 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  fatal  sheet behni 
just  perused.  On  Monday,  however,  ^  ^ 
early  hour,  he  was  on  the  win|^^  and  k 
three  days  he  was  absent  What  h^ 
pened  during  those  three  fateful  dajs^ 
not,  and  never  will  be,  made  known  to  ^ 
vulgar  mind,  which  has  had  to  be  costesS 
with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grittle,  when  l^ 
returned,  brought  with  him  Mr.  Chtfl^ 
still  apparentty  a  bachelor ;  but  the  s^ 
by  some  means  or  other  leaked  out  ^ 
body  ever  saw  the  Mrs.  Spencer  \fbA^ 
of  the  Tenby  escapade,  bat  Uie  y^ 
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mind  soon  satisfied  itself  that  she  was 
no  other  person  than  Miss  Pleasance 
Bamett  Certainly  the  facts  that  this 
young  lady  was  seen  no  more  in  her 
place  as  assistant-teacher  to  the  little 
girls  at  the  decayed  watermen's  school, 
and  that  Mrs.  Bamett  herself  was  relegated 
to  private  life  upon  a  small  pension,  gave 
some  colour  to  these  suspicions.  Mr. 
Charles  plunged  into  philanthropy  with 
greater  zeal  than  ever,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  years  married  a  wife  selected  for 
him  by  his  mother,  so  either  that  story 
about  a  private  marriage  must  have  been 
false,  or  he  must  have  lost  his  wife  soon 
after  the  wedding. 

When   he   reached    middle    life,    Mr. 
Winsor  left  the  business  duties  of  the 
brewery  to  the  junior  partners,  and  retired 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate  which  he 
had  purchased  at  SkitfieldL    He  took  his 
share  of  the  burthens  of  public  life  which 
fall  upon  the   shoulders  of  men  of   his 
clasa    He  sat  upon  our  Shillingbury  bench 
of  magistrates,  but  not  as  chairman,  for 
Sir  Thomas  Kedgbury,  though  junior  in 
years,  was  senior  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
This    fact,    combined    with   a    complete 
antagonism  between  the  two  magnates  on 
all  possible  subjects  of  controversy)  made 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Winsor  somewhat 
desultory,  and  it  used  to  be  remarked  that^ 
whenever  there  was  a  case  to  be  tried 
which  promised  to  bring  unpopularity  upon 
the  worshipful  adjudicators,  Mr.  Winsor 
always  left  the  decision  of  it  to  his  col- 
leagues.    His  friends  assigned  this  to  his 
extreme  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  made 
him  shrink  from  wounding  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  anyone ;  but  less  kindly  critics 
found  in  it  merely  the  desire  to  make 
friends  with  the  MEunmon  of  unrighteous- 
ness,  a  proceeding   which    commonplace 
folks  find  sometimes  a  little  equivocal,  in 
spite  of  Uie  high  authority  in  its  favour. 

By  the  time  he  came  amongst  us  the 
memory  of  the  Tenby  episode — a  story 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  us  through 
many  mouths,  and  no  doubt  adorned  with 
many  factitious  incidents  —  had^  greatly 
paled.  There  were,  indeed,  Winsorians 
staunch  enough  to  maintain  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  ^e  conspiracy,  got  up  by  the 
snemies  who  never  fail  to  lie  in  wait 
iroand  the  paths  of  good  men,  seeking 
>cca8ions  to  blaspheme ;  but,  as  a  rule,  any 
itranger,  after  haying  been  regaled  with 
iu  account  of  our  gooii  man's  good  deeds, 
roald  be  treated  to  a  sort  of  postscript : 
'  When  he  was  a  vouoff  man.  they  do 


say,"  and  so  on.  '<  Some  people  say  there 
was  no  truth  in  it ;  but  still,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  The  summing-up,  however, 
would  nearly  always  be  in  Mr.  Winsor's 
favour. 

^  Ab  long  as  Bishop  Chicham  ruled  our 
diocese  the  ecclesiastical  plums  in  that 
prelate's  disposition  fell  lai^ely  to  the  share 
of  those  divines  who  could  bring  forward 
testimonials  from  Mr.  Winsor.  There  was 
little  chance  that  the  Bishop  would  ever  be 
called  u^on  to  do  outrage  to  his  feelings  by 
nominating  a  man  of  incorrect  views,  for  his 
own  opinions  and  Mr.  Winsor's  coincided  to 
a  nicety,  and  there  was,  besides  this,  another 
reason  for  treating  with  respect  any  hints 
which  might  fall  from  the  eminent  layman. 
The  prelate,  good  man,  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  serpent's  wisdom,  and,  as 
he  made  a  sum  in  simple  addition  of  Mr. 
Winsor's  contributions  to  societies  dear  to 
his  own  heart,  and  saw  the  goodly  total 
they  made,  he  decided  that  this  was  a  man 
to  be  humoured  at  all  cost.  His  decision 
may  have  been  hastened  by  the  fact  that 
he  knew  of  cases  in  which  Mr.  Winsor's 
displeasure  had  shown  itself  in  swift  and 
telling  blows  against  the  individual  who 
had  presumed  to  cross  him,  the  text  con- 
cerning the  forgiveness  of  our  enemies  not- 
withstanding. 

At  the  end  of  May,  when  the  platform 
workers,  and  secretaries,  and'' deputations" 
w:ould  begin  to  wax  a  trifle  weary  by  reason 
of  their  prolonged  wresde  with  the  enemy 
in  the  Exeter  Hall  arena,  there  would 
usually  be  a  gathering  of  those  engaged  in 
"  the  work '  in  the  pleasant  groves  of 
Skitfield,  there  to  renew  their  wasted 
energies  for  a  fresh  campaign  j  but  even 
then  they  could  not  endure  to  be  wholly 
idle.  Merely  to  keep  their  hajads  in,  there 
would  be  gathered  together  a  meeting  in 
the  vilUge  school-room  at  least  three 
evenings  in  the  week,  which  had  to  be 
addressed  on  some  subject  or  another,  and 
it  was  a  moral  certainty  that  there  would 
be  a  fresh  divine  in  the  pulpit  at  Skitfield 
Church  every  morning  and  evening  as  long 
as  the  gathering  lasted,  so  great  would  be 
the  company  of  the  preachers.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  enemy's  book,  and  put  on 
week-day  services,  so  as  to  give  to  iJl  a 
chance  of  being  heard,  and  thus  prevent 
the  heartbumine  which  would  assuredly 
have  ensued  haa  any  clerical  guest  been 
obliged  to  take  his  departure  bearing 
amongst  his  luggage  an  undelivered 
sermon.  Sometimes  the  visitors  overflowed 
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into  our  church  at  ShilliBghnry,  where 
Mr.  Northborongh  readily  surrendered  bis 
pulpit  to  be  free  of  the  neceseity  of  com- 
posing and  delivering  a  sermon.  In  order 
to  assure  the  world  that  there  was  nothing 
unsound,  no  slavish  adherence  to  the 
rubric,  in  the  before-named  week-day 
services  at  Skitfield,  care  was  taken  to 
hold  them  always  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. Mr.  Laporte  used  to  say,  with  a 
touch  of  satire,  that  doubtless'  Mr.  Winsor 
had  so  arranged  them  in  order  that  any  of 
his  Mends  who  might  wish  could  walk 
over  to  Bletherton  to  the  Wednesday  and 
Friday  services  held  there. 

But  Mr.  Winsor's  course,  even  down  in 
Folkshire,  where  he  ruled  with  hardly  a 
possible  rival,  was  not  destined  to  be  one 
of  unchequered  success.  The  first  mis- 
chance that  befell  him  was  that  untoward 
promotion  of  the  Sev.  Onedphorus  Tulke 
to  the  rectory  of  Pudsey.  No  friend  would 
have  been  found  candid  enough  to  tell  him 
that,  in  the  selection  of  a  curator  of  souls 
for  the  villagers  of  Pudsey,  he  had  thought 
too  much  of  the  Boanerges  assaults  of  Mr. 
Tulke  against  the  Popish  proceeedings  at 
Bletherton,  and  too  little  of  the  fitness  of 
the  man  for  the  work ;  but  in  those  soli- 
tary moments,  when  he  had  to  realise  all 
the  bitterness  of  mistake  and  failure,  he 
must  have  admitted,  good  man  as  he  was, 
that  he  might  have  been  more  wary  in  the 
stewardship  of  the  good  things  committed 
to  him.  Then  the  death  of  his  old  friend 
the  Bishop,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Coser,  a  hiown  High  Churchman,  to  the 
vacant  see,  was  a  cruel  blow.  In  these 
latter  days,  Mr.  Laporte  and  Mr.  Cutler 
Bridgman  might  play  what  Ritualistic 
vagaries  they  would,  and  he  could  no 
longer  hold  episcopal  terrors  in  Bishop 
Chicham's  name  over  their  heads.  So 
rapid  and  marked  was  the  change  in 
clerical  views,  following  upon  the  change 
of  Bishop,  that  Mr.  Winsor  could  no  longer 
stand  up  in  the  diocesan  meetings  of  the 
religious  societies,  and,  after  speaking  for 
twenty  minutes  in  reverent  silence,  sit 
down  amidst  a  round  of  applause.  Irri- 
tating comments,  expressive  of  dissent,  and 
sarcastic  cheers  now  frequently  interrupted 
his  discourse;  and  after  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Bishop  himself,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
he  gave  up  attending  altogether. 

But  the  stream  of  his  benevolence  was 
not  dried  up  by  this  rebuff.  He  poured 
out  his  guineas  as  liberally  as  heretofore 


to  help  to  bring  all  men  to  ids  wtyof  i 
thinking,  and  to  control  the  growth  of  tk  ', 
rising  generation,  so  that  it  ahoold  be  i 
abounding  in  men    fashioned  after  the ' 
model  of  his  proper  self.     This  was  his  in- 
firmity ;  for  he  had  never  learnt  the  great 
lesson  which  is  imparted  to  commonplaee 
folk  in  the  homely  proverb,  that  one  man's 
meat  is  another's  poison.  Mr.  Winfioi,i&d 
others  like  him,  are  much  affected  hy  the 
social  satirist  as  targets  for  the  most  keenly 
barbed    arrows;    and  so  far  as  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  and  pharisaic  shorisigbted- 
ness  are  concerned,  the  assault  is  justified. 
Our  good  man  was,  no  doubt,  too  well 
satisfied   with    himself,    and   iiie  monl  |' 
spectacles    he    wore    made    him   blind  j 
to  the   merits  of   all  those  who  would , 
not  utter  his  own  particular  shibboleth, ! 
but  he  had  within  his  soul  that  something  j 
which    **  makes    for  righteousness."  Be 
hated  to  see  men  drunken,  and  dissolute,  j 
and  profane,  and  he  devoted  a  large  portion  , 
of  his  wealth  to  the  work  of  winning  ^em 
to  better  courses.    Thick-and-thin  political 
economists  would  doubtless  .be  readjto 
prove  that  nine-tenths  of  the  money  be 
gave  away  created  more   misery  thani^ 
cured;  but,  then,  doctrinaires  of  this  sort 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  wrong  to  help  amsc 
who  is  lying  with  a  broken  leg  in  a  ditch, 
since  by  so  doing  you  render  others  les 
careful  to  avoid  similar  pitfaUs.  There  wis 
the  will  in  him  to  do  go<^,  and,  in  carrying 
out  this  will,  even  in  his  own  faulty  a&d 
narrow-minded  fashion,  he  seema  tostandoni 
heroically  when  compared  with  the  indolent, 
colourless  saunterer  through  life  who  averts 
his  eyes  from  tiie  sordid  tpectades—the 
fruit  of  human  misery — ^lest  by  doing  so  he 
should  vex  his  own  dear  souL    Monej 
spent  upon  the  societies  chiefly  favoorea 
by  Mr.  Winsor  may  not  have  been  spent 
most  productively,  but  it  did  not,  at  &ny 
rate,  debase  him  to  the  type  of  those  slow- 
blooded  sensualists  who  find  it  neoessarj 

• 

to  spend  aU  their  substance  in  pampencc 
their  bodies,  and  in  wooing  those  thonsaij 
and  one  costiy  distractions  which  men  ^ 
vacant  mind  find  necessary  to  scare  an^ 
the  ministers  of  ennui  which  roost  so  i*^- 
sistently  in  their  empty  brain-pans. 
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CEAFTER  XXVL 

It  was  half-past  five  on  Monday  momiiig, 
and  antamn  waa  now  well  advanced,  so 
that  the  earl;  morninga  were  by  no  means 
BO  pleuant  as  they  had  been  ttirongh  the 
loDg  eommer  months. 

Antumn  does  not  come  bo  hindly  to  ns 
Northern  folk  as  tt  does  in  the  Soath  of 
England.  Here  the  leaves  do  not  hang  on 
the  trees  to  fall  at  last  in  a  mddy  old  age, 
making  brown,  and  red,  and  yellow  heaps 
of  beauty  in  the  lanes  and  byeways ;  here 
they  fall  while  still  gieen,  and  the  rain  and 
fog  make  of  them  tmpleasing  masses  of 
decaying  vegetation.  These  same  rain  and 
fog,  wit£  their  accompanying  chilling,  damp 
winds,  make  as  long  for  the  more  genntne 
and  wholesome  cold  of  winter.  Altogether, 
autumn  is  a  sad  time,  a  depressing  period 
of  the  year  with  xia;  we  see  so  little  of  the 
1/  genial  ripeness  and  richness  ot  the  vegetable 
'  world,  so  little  of  the  folneaa  of  the 
harvest,  and  so  much  of  the  dreary  falling 
to  pieces,  the  rapid  decay  of  summer's  lovely 
structure. 

This  autumn  was  a  specially  sad  one  to 
many,  foil  of  ominous  forebodmge,  which 
were  to  come  with  early  winter  toaterrible 
fulfilment. 

Even  Minnie  Leighton,  frivolous,  gay- 
hearted  little  battertly  that  she  was,  was 
afTected  by  the  general  depression,  and  kept 
close  to  Deborah's  ride  as  they  went  sUently 
to  their  work  in  the  Hollow.  Not  even 
Ijoiig  Tom  could  tempt  her  from  her 
aistec'e  protection  on  this  morning,  so  he 
was  fain  to  walk  with  her  and  Deborah,  an 
arrangement  which  probably  suited  him 
better  than  being  with  Minnie  alone. 

He  talked  all  the  way,  in  his  character  of 


noisy  agitator,  giving  many  hints  of  troables 
to  come  and  of  great  doings  in  which  he 
was  to  take  a  prominent  part 

Deborah  was  absent-minded ;  seeing  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  tell  her  anything  definite 
or  new,  she  made  no  answer  to  all  his 

frandiloqaentspeeches.  But  Minnie  slipped 
er  little  hand  under  the  young  man's  arm 
with  an  appealing  touch,  and  said  gently : 

"  Oh,  Tom  dear,  I'm  afeard  thou'll  be 
gettin'  into  trouble." 

"  And  what  if  I  do  get  into  trouble,  my 
lass  1  There's  always  some  must  suffer  for 
the  good  of  the  rest.  But  never  thou  fear, 
Minnie ;  if  thee  and  Deborah  11  tmsten  to 
me,  111  see  to  thee." 

I'll  trust  none  to  thee,  Tom,"  said 
Deborah  coldly.  "Thou  knows  aa  well  as 
I  do  thoa'st  in  a  wrong  course  altogether." 

Tom  firowned  and  bit  his  lip,  but  could 
not  keep  down  a  blush.  It  was  wonderful 
to  see  what  a  power  over  him  and  others 
Deborah's  opinion  was. 

They  were  silent  now,  for  they  were 
entering  the  mill-yard,  and  even  Debby 
sighed  and  looked  sorry  when  she  saw 
Mark  Fenchurch  standing  by  the  mill-doors, 
scanning  with  a  keen  and  stem  look  the 
faces  of  his  workpeople  aa  they  entered  to 
their  work,  and  noir  and  then  making  a 
remark  aside  to  Gordon. 

Mark  Fenchorch  was  a  bard  man,  and 
much  disliked  amongst  his  hands.  One 
little  saying,  current  amongst  them,  was 
very  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  showed 
how  differentlyfromGordon  he  waa  judged. 
All  Lajjoaehire  folk  know  what "  waste  ia, 
and  how  important  it  is  that  there  should 
be  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  Fanchurch's 
hands  used  to  say : 

When  Hordnn  Fenchureh  coinua  ruiitid  this  [ilacc, 
Says  ho,  "  My  dear,  pick  up  this  waste." 
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This  morning,  as  Tom  went  in  at  the 
door,  he  oontrired  to  stamble,  so  as  to 
brush  clumsily  against  his  master's  arm. 
Mark,  turning  angrily,  bade  him  mind  what 
he  was  about  The  workman,  standing 
still,  stared  full  in  the  face  of  the  other, 
and  replied  insolently  and  in  his  broadest 
dialect : 

"  Moind  thiseP,  wilta,  Fenchnroh  t '' 

In  spite  of  a  warning  touch  from  Grordon, 
Mark  answered  again, quickly  but  quietly: 

"You  need  not  go  in  to  your  work  to- 
day.    Consider  yourself  discharged." 

"Aw'  reet,"  said  Tom,  "  It's  ooom  a  bit 
sooner  nor  I  thought  for,  bu'  it's  aw'  reet" 

He  turned  and  went  away,  and  Gordon 
said  sadly : 

"  You  have  given  the  signal  for  a  strike, 
Mark,  and  perhaps  worse. 

''  I  can't  help  that,"  said  Mark.  "  Better 
a  strike  than  rank  insubordination.  That 
fellow  has  been  in  mischief  a  long  time." 

"  I  knew  that,  too,"  said  GU)rdon.  '^  But 
I  hoped  to  get  rid  of  him  quietly.  We 
may  be  prepared  for  rough  doings  now.  I 
think  you  hardly  realue  how  much  ill- 
feeling  towards  us  there  is  amongst  these 
people." 

Everything  went  on  in  the  mill  that 
morning  wiui  ominous  smoothness.  The 
overlookers  found  lessoccasionthanusual  for 
the  sharp  rebukes  of  carelessness  and  idle- 
ness they  were  generally  obliged  to  dispense. 
But  Long  Tom's  two  looms  stood  empty, 
and  his  young  brother,  a  sharp  lad  of 
fifteen,  asked  of  his  next<loor  neighbour : 

"  Where's  eaur  Tom  1 " 

"  He's  gotten  th'  sack,"  was  the  reply. 

"Pass  th'  word  on  then,"  said  the  lad. 
"  Thou  know'st  the  sign." 

The  word  was  passed  on,  and  the  result 
was  that  after  the  dinner-hour  that  day, 
Deborah,  her  father,  and  some  twenty 
more  were  all  of  the  six  hundred  hands 
who  worked  for  the  Fenchurches  who  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  yard-gates.  So 
the  engines  were  stopped,  and  the  mill- 
doors  closed,  and  the  great  body  stood 
lifeless,  wanting  the  human  adjuncts  that 
made  its  vast  mechanism  available. 

Silence  reigned  that  afternoon  in 
Wilton,  but  towards  evening  knots  of  men, 
who  had  been  loitering  at  the  street-corners 
since  noon,  began  to  gather  into  larger 
groups,  and  were  joined  by  others  who 
came  strolling  in  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  PhcBbe  Carfield,  hastening  home 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  noticed  the 
gathering  crowd,  noticed,  too,  that  she  met 
none  of  the  mill  girls  as  was  usual  at  this 


time>  and  felt  so  uheasy  that  she  called  at 
the  Holme  to  ask  Clarence  if  she  hev 
whether  anything  was  thd  matter.  Clarence 
did  know^  and  was  very  uneasy.  Gordon 
and  Mark  were  down  at  the  mill,Bhe  mi 
Peter  was  with  them,  and  she  believed 
they  wanted  Luke  toa 

*'  I  will  go  and  send  him,"  said  Phoebe  I 
quietly.     **  He  will  just  be  home  to  tea, , 
and  then,  Clarence,  I  shall  come  back  here. 
I  could  not  bear  to  be  waiting  up  at  home 
and  knowing  nothing  about  it    I  may  | 
come,  may  I  not  I " 

''Yes;  and  oh,  Phoebe,  bring  Matty!. 
Dick  is  down  at  the  mill,  toa  Phcebe ! 
dear,  if  we  must  be  anxious,  let  ns  be  i 
anxious  together  to-night  I  only  vibh  i 
Deborah  were  here  too." 

Phoebe  hurried  home,  and  dispatched ' 
Luke  to  the  mill,  and  mth  Matty  returned 
to  the  Holme.  She  was  none  too  soon. 
In  another  hour  the  streets  were  almoBtim- 
passable,  and  a  murmur  began  to  be  heard 
through  the  dark,  as  of  a  large  and  angry 
crowd. 

CHAPTBR  XXVII. 

The  noise  in  the  one  street  of  Wilton 
grew,  as  the  twilight  deepened  into  dark. 
The  three  girls,  sitting  together  in  the  little 
study  at  the  Holme,  and  waiting  anxionsly 
for  news,  could  distinguish  the  voices  of 
the  people  as  they  passed,  singing  and 
shouting,  by  the  gate  on  their  way  from 
PMrdborough  to  the  Hollow.  Presently 
they  heard  music,  and  Matty  ran  to  oueoi 
the  front  windows  and  flung  it  upi  Throogli 
a  break  in  the  evergreena  she  could  see  ^ 
road,  and,  coming  along  it,  what  seemed 
to  her  a  vast  crowd.  In  reality,  there  werf 
probably  not  more  than  two  hoodred 
people,  but,  crushing  and  crowding  n^ 
each  other  in  tumultuous  disorder,  thej 
appeared  to  be  many  more.  Drawn  at 
their  head,  in  a  costermonger'a  cart,  whid 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  lads  pushed  and  polled 
in  noisy  glee,  were  three  worthies  of  Pft^ 
borough,  well  known  by  sight  to  Mattj. 
These  were  an  old  itinerant  mnsiciao,witii 
his  son  and  grandson,  who  followed  tb^ 
same  trade.  They  were  no  mean  per 
formers,  when,  as  seldom  happened,  tJ^! 
were  sober,  and  they  were  known  as  (^ 
Sam  Sims,  young  Sam  Sims,  and  youc^ 
Sam  Sims's  son. 

In  spite  of  her  anxiety,  Matty '>» ^iiri^ 
rose  as  she  watched  and  llatened.  Shev^' 
one  of  those  people  to  whom  fear  of  pl^J 
sical  danger  is  unknown,  nay,  who  c>«^ 
experience  a  certain  strange  ej^hilarau^ 
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in  presence  of  it.  Clarence  was  brave, 
too,  but  in  a  different  way.  As  she  looked 
she  turned  white. 

<<  These  are  none  of  them  our  work- 
people/' said  she.  "  They  are  the  Irishmen 
from  Pardboroogh.  Oh,  Phoebe  I  They 
might  have  managed  our  own  men,  bat 
what  can  they  possibly  do  against  these  %  ** 
At  that  moment  the  door  opened  behind 
them,  and,  turning,  they  saw  Deborah. 
Clarence  sprang  forv^ard  and  seized  her 
hands. 

'*0h,  Deborah,  we  have  been  wanting 
you  sol"  cried  sha  *'How  did  you  oomel 
Yon  most  stay  now  and  help  us  to  wait." 

''Nay,  that  I  cannot,"  said  Deborah, 
speaking  quietly  but  with  a  thrill  of  in- 
tense excitement  in  her  fine  musical  voice. 
"  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  sommut  to  do 
besides  wait — that  would  kill  me  1  I've 
come  from  th'  mills,  and  I  want  th'  measter's 
pistols." 

"I  will  get  them,"  said  Clarence,  leaving 
the  room  at  once,  while  Phoebe,  gently 
pushing  Deborah  into  a  chair,  said : 

"  liest  and  tell  us — please  tell  us  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Hollow." 

"TheyVe  fired  th'  reading-room,  and 
they're  set  on  firing  th'  mills.  They're 
gone  clean  mad,  I  thmk.  An'  th'  rowdies 
from  th'  country  round  are  there,  and  as  I 
came  up  I  met  th'  Pardbro'  roughs.  Oh, 
why  does  not  Miss  Clarence  make  haste  1 
I'll  be  too  late  !  " 

<'  She's  coming.  Tell  me,  Deborah,  how 
came  they  to  send  you ) " 

**  I'm  known  to  our  lads,  yo'  see.  None 
of  'em  would  touch  me.  I  brought  Master 
Peter  with  me  to  th'  station  wi'  my  shawl 
over  his  head  to  pass  him  for  a  lass.  He 
has  gone  to  Homcester  for  the  soldiers. 
Good-bye  I " 

Seizing  the  pistols  which  Clarence  held 
out  to  her,  she  disappeared  again.  Matty 
closed  the  dining-room  window,  and  re- 
turned to  the  study  with  flashing  eyes  and 
heightened  colour. 

*'  Girls,"  said  she,  *'  I  want  to  go  down 
to  the  mills ;  I  can't  stay  shut  up  here  any 
longer.     I  shall  go." 

"  No,"  said  Phoebe  softly  but  very  de- 
cidedly; "you  must  stay  here,  Mattv. 
What  could  you  dol  You  would  only 
make  them  more  anziou&" 

''  Deborah  is  there,"  said  Matty  wilfully. 
**  Yes,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  but  we  are  not 
like  Deborah ;  we  can  only  stay  here  and 
envy  her." 

Down  at  the  mills,  Mark  and  Gordon 
Fenchurch,  Luke  Carfield  and  Dick,  shut 


into  the  counting-house,  were  waiting  with 
what  patience  they  might  the  return  of 
Deborah  or  the  airival  of  the  soldiers  from 
Homcester.  The  light  from  the  burning 
reading-room  opposite  filled  the  room,  and 
just  now  the  fire  was  great  enough  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  who 
were  every  moment  becoming  more  mad. 
Gh>rdon  paced  the  room  in  his  usual 
manner,  with  bent  head  and  clasped  hands; 
the  others  watched  the  conflagration  with 
growing  excitement  Suddenly  Mark,  who 
for  an  hour  past  had  hardly  been  able  to 
control  his  anger,  and  whose  curses  had 
been  loud  and  deep,  exclaimed,  ^'  I  shall 
speak  to  theml"  and  flung  up  the  window. 

"for  Heaven's  sake,  nol"  cried  Gordon, 
springing  to  his  side  and  trying  to  draw 
him  back.  He  was  too  late ;  ahready  he 
had  been  noticed,  and  with  a*  shout  of 
triumph  twenty  or  thirty  men  had  sprung 
towards  the  window  which  was  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  ground,  and  had  drawn 
him  through  it.  Gordon  leaped  after  him, 
and  Dick  would  have  followed  but  that  one 
of  the  men  pushed  him  back,  saying  : 

"Now,  measter,  this  is  none  o'  thy 
pudden';  keep  thy  fingers  eaut  o'th'  mixin' 
o'  't,  wilta  1    We'n  nowt  agen'  ye  I " 

A  dozen  hands  were  stretched  out  to 
close  the  window  again,  and  in  a  moment 
the  brothers  Fenchurch  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  pulled  this  way  and  that, 
jeered  at,  cursed  at,  and  hustled.  Gordon 
was  absolutely  quiescent — content  so  long 
as  he  knew  that  Clarence  and  Phoebe  were 
safe  at  the  Holme,  and  that,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  the  mills  were  safe,  since  the 
crowd  had  him  and  Mark  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on — ^rather  him  than  his  beloved 
machinery.  Clarence  had  often  told  him 
he  cared  for  his  looms  and  his  engines  more 
than  for  his  life,  and  he  remembered  her 
saying  so  now,  and  even  smiled  to  find 
how  true  it  was.  Then  he  thought  of 
Phceb^  and  suddenly  recollected  that  only 
so  lately  as  yesterday  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  whether  life  had  not  stUl  in 
store  for  faim  its  greatest  blessing,  and  the 
thought  that  he  was  leaving  it  caused  him 
to  feel  a  deeper  pang  of  regret  than  he  had 
ever  thought  it  possible  death  would  bring 
him.  Then  he  knew  no  more,  for  a  stone, 
flung  by  one  of  the  Pardborough  roughs, 
struck  his  temple,  and  he  became  in- 
sensible. 

Meantime  Mark,  swearing  and  struggling 
like  a  madman,  and  amidst  the  hooting 
and  laughter  of  the  crowd,  wss  borne  up 
I  the  street  towards  Pardborough. 
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It  most  be  remembered  that  this  was 
not  a  crowd  of  angry  men  fighting  for  the 
redress  of  any  real  grieyance.  Long  Tom, 
the  ringleader,  was  nndonbtedly  actuated 
by  the  keenest  of  all  possible  human 
motives  —  intense  personal  hatred  of 
Grordon.  He  was  much  admired  by  his 
fellow-workmen,  and  many  took  part  in 
the  riot  merely  because  he  led  them,  and 
believed  that  they  had  a  grievance  because 
he  said  so. 

Many,  again,  thought  it  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  repaying  with  interest  Mark's 
stern,  keen  supervision,  contemptuous 
manner,  and  rough  words.  But  the  most 
dangerous  element  of  the  crowd  was  com- 
posed of  the  Lrishmen,  the  very  dregs  of 
the  population  of  Pardborough,  a  place 
which,  even  when  it  wore  its  best  side  out, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst- 
conducted  village  for  many  a  mile  round, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  mining  district  where 
in  every  viUage  good  manners  and  good 
morals  were  at  a  <Oscount. 

Deborah,  leaving  the  Holme  gate,  had 
made  the  best  of  her  way  back  to  the 
Hollow.  But  she  had  to  follow  in  the 
track  of  the  Pardborough  contingent,  nor 
could  she  induce  these  men,  to  none  of 
whom  she  was  known,  to  allow  her  to  pass 
them.  Thus  it  happened  that^  instead  of 
forcing  her  way  back  to  the  counting- 
house,  as  she  had  intended,  she  was  for  a 
long  time  detained  helpless  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd. 

It  was  well  that  she  was  so  detained, 
for,  as  the  human  mass  surged  towards 
Pardborough,  she  was  engulphed  in  it,  and 
a  minute  later  found  herself  brought  face 
to  face  with  Mark  Fenchurch  and  his 
captors. 

It  was  not  in  her  strong  and  decided 
nature  to  waste  time  in  thinking.  Had 
she  done  so,  her  golden  opportunity  would 
have  been  lost  With  one  quick  movement, 
she  placed  herself  at  her  master's  side.  As 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  the  youDg 
men  who  held  him  were  Wilton  men, 
neither  of  them  much  past  boyhood,  and 
both  of  them  accustomed  to  see  in  Deborah 
a  recognised  judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  fell  back  as  she  approached,  instinc- 
tively iTying  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
crowd  before  she  could  recognise  them, 
and,  leaving  no  time  for  their  places  to  be 
taken  by  others,  Deborah  thrust  a  pistol 
into  the  hand  of  Mark  Fenchurch. 

••This  is  for  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  she, 
holding  up  the  other.     "  Tell  me  where  he 

id.*' 


Mark  was  no  coward.    He  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  trying  to  leave  the  crowd 
without  his  brother.    Pistol  in  hind,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  Ids'  opponents,  and 
he    at   once    turned   with    Deborah   to 
endeavour  to  rejoin  GU)rdon.    They  had 
not  far  to  seek.    In  the  course  of  a  lew 
minutes  they  came  upon  Long  Tom  and 
Ben  Crossley,  holding  the  voungcor  Fen- 
church between  them.    Catching  sight  of 
his  pallid  face  and  closed  eyes,  Deborah 
for  the  moment  thought  him  dead,  and, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot^  she  almoet 
lost  her  self-command,  and  fainted,  but  not 
quite.    Secovering  instantly,  she  spoke  oat 
in  a  strong,  clear,  passionately-indignant 
voice : 

"Shame  on  ye — shame  on  yel  Hun- 
dreds of  you  trying  to  kill  two  men,  and 
those  two  them  as  have  found  you  bread 
to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear  1  AyCr  they  have, 
for  they've  found  you  work  to  do,  and  him 
that  youVe  killed  there  has  been  more 
tender  and  loving  over  you  than  your  own 
fathera  Oh,  I  hate  you— I'm  ashamed  of 
you — ^I'm  loth  to  own  you  for  Lancashire 
lads,  cowards,  murderers  that  you  are  1'' 

''Grently,  lass — gendy,"  said  one  of  tlie 
elder  men,  coming  forward  into  the  little 
clear  space  that  Deborah's  energy  had 
cleared  around  her  and  her  employer. 
"  Th'  lad's  none  dead  yet,  nor  shall  be 
whoile  aw  can  lift  a  hand  to  help  'nn." 

*'  Take  hold  of  him,  then,"  said  Deborah. 
"  And  you,"  turning  fiercely  on  Long  Tom, 
'^  let  him  go  this  instant  1 " 

Tom's  race,  on  which  the  nsual  sullen 
look  had  been  replaced  by  an  expresaion 
of  almost  feverish  delight,  fell,  but  he  did 
not  relax  his  hold  on  Gordon's  arm.  He 
looked  round  for  someone  to  back  him  np, 
and  saw  his  followers  pressing  back  oo 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  shon  the  scois 
and  severity  of  judgment  they  read  in 
Deborah's  eyes. 

So  the  Lancashire  man  and  woman  stood 
face  to  face ;  of  the  same  county,  even  d 
the  same  village,  and  fellow  -  workers 
together  since  they  could  use  a  shuttle  or 
tie  an  end,  and  yet  they  were  far  as  tiie 
poles  asunder.  In  that  moment  Tom  rec<^ 
nised  the  fact  that^  infinitely  above  him  ^ 
Deborah  had  always  been,  his  action  of 
to-night  had  opened  a  gulf  between  tbes 
which  no  future  efforts  of  his  would  e^&' 
be  able  to  bridge  over. 

Hope  left  him  then,  and  the  B^^- 
entered  into  him,  as  surely  he  does  intc 
all  of  us  once  or  tfrice  in  our  lifetime ;  ovij 
God  is  often  merciful  to  up,  and  doe«  m't 
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allo^  onr  time  of  pofisossion  to  be  when 
our  evil  passions  could  bear  frnit  in  evil 
action. 
"  Loose  him ! "  said  Deborah  again. 
She  began  to  doubt  whether  she  could 
rule  this  man  before  her,  mad  as  he  was 
with  jealousy  and  disappointed  love.  He 
was  reckless,  and  she  knew  it  and  trembled, 
bat  she  would  not  let  her  fear  show  itself. 
If  8ho  was  to  conquer,  it  must  be  by 
showiog  herself  stronger  than  her  enemy. 

Tom  made  no  answer;  but  suddenly 
loosing  his  hold  on  Gordon,  he  sprang  upon 
Mark,  and,  before  the  latter  was  aware  of 
it,  had  wrenched  the  pistol  from  his  grasp. 
The  man  was  young  and  strongly-built,  the 
master  middle-aged  and  small  of  stature. 
Tom  flung  Mark  from  him  as  easily  as  he 
would  have  done  a  child,  and,  turning 
again,  took  aim  at  Gordon  as  he  leant  against 
old  Ben. 

There  was  a  shout  and  a  rush,  but  not 
in  time  to  stop  his  band.  The  pistol  was 
fired,  and,  as  the  smoke  cleared,  not 
Gordon  but  Deborah  lay  stretched  upon  the 
ground. 

The  girl,  obeying  her  womanly  instinct 
to  protect  what  was  dearest  to  her,  even 
at  the  risk  of  her  life,  had  flung  herself 
between  the  would-be  murderer  and  his 
victim.  That  was  the  end  of  the  riot  It 
was  all  over  now.  The  tide  of  feeling  had 
turned,  and  Tom  himself  would  have 
I  sufifered  now  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  but 
for  the  interference  of  a  few  of  the  older 
men,  who  had  not  quite  lost  their  senses. 
I  These  took  possession  of  him,  and  would 
have  led  him  away ;  a  possibility  now,  for 
the  crowd  was  dispersing  with  marvellous 
celerity.  A  rumour  spread  that  the  police 
and  soldiery  from  Homcester  were  coming, 
and  it  would  not  be  to  anyone's  interest  to 
be  found  on  the  spot  when  they  should 
arrive. 

Tom,  however,  strenuously  resisted  every 
effort  to  remove  him,  standing  dumbly,  and 
gazing  with  blanched  face  and  stupidly- 
staring  eyes  at  Deborah's  prostrate  form. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  help 
did  come,  the  bringers  thereof  found  no 
one  bat  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama 
jast  played  out :  Grordon  Fenchurch  just 
regaining  consciousness  under  the  minis- 
trations of  his  brother ;  Deborah,  by  whom 
her  father  knelt,  trying  to  find  out  what 
her  injuries  were;  Long  Tom,  making 
piteous  entreaties  to  the  men  who  held 
him  to  let  him  stay  to  see  whether  she 
yirore  dead  or  not;  and  Luke,  just  preparing 
to  take  Gordon's  slieht  form  in  his  stroner 


arms  and  carry  him  home.  Peter  had  gone 
to  Homcester  for  the  second  time  that 
night,  his  errand  now  being  to  bring  the 
doctor. 
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That  the  lily  sl.ould  symbolise  purity 
seems  appropriate  enough,  but  why  should 
parsley  in  olden  times  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  death  9  It  is  recorded,  as  we 
know,  that  a  few  bundles  of  parsley  once 
threw  a  whole  Greek  army  into  panic, 
because  in  Greece  the  tombs  of  the  dead 
were  strewn  with  the  herb.  With  them 
*'  to  be  in  need  of  parsley  "  was  equivalent 
to  being  beyond  hope.  The  name  itself 
offers  little  explanation  of  this  superstition, 
for  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  retroselium, 
which  again  was  taken  from  the  Greek 
name,  signifying  the  "  plant  of  the  rocks." 
According  to  the  myth,  however,  it  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  Archemorus,  or 
Orpheltes,  the  son  of  Lycurgus  of  NemsBa. 
Archemorus  was  killed  by  a  serpent 
while  his  foster-mother  was  showing  the 
soldiers  of  Adrastus  where  they  might 
find  a  fountain.  On  the  place  where  he 
died  there  sprang  up  the  parsley,  which 
the  Greeks,  in  grief  for  his  loss,  wove  into 
chaplets  for  the  victors  at  the  NemsBan 
games.  At  these  games  it  was  always 
customary  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  in 
memory  of  Archemorus,  while  the  par- 
ticipators were  dressed  in  moumiog. 
Hence  the  association  of  parsley  with 
death  amon^  the  Greeks,  and  the  long- 
prevailing  Western  belief  that  the  plant  is 
"  unlucky  "  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
marvellous  longevity  of  superstitions. 
Professor  Dyer  tells  us  that  in  Devon- 
shire to  transplant  parsley  is  accounted  a 
serious  offence  against  the  tutelary  spirit 
of  the  herb,  and  is  certain  to  be  punished 
within  the  year  by  some  great  misfortune. 
In  South  Hampdiire,  the  country-people 
will  never  give  parsley  away,  for  fear  of 
trouble ;  and  in  Suffolk  it  is  believed  that 
if  it  be  sown  on  any  other  day  than  Good 
Friday,  it  will  not  grow  double.  The 
Folklore  Record,  not  long  ago,  gave  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  near  Southampton, 
whoEe  garaener  refused  to  sow  some 
parsley-seed  when  ordered,  because  '4t 
would  be  a  bad  day's  work  "  for  him  to  do 
so ;  the  most  he  would  do  was  to  bring  a 
plant  or  two,  and  throw  them  down  for  the 
master  to  pick  up  if  he  chose.  To  give 
them,  however,  the  man  reearded  as  fatal.    I 
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Bat  even  to  move  parsley  is  regarded  in 
some  places  to  be  unlucky,  and  we  have 
read  of  a  parish-clerk  in  Devonshire,  who 
was  bedridden,  and  who  was  popularly 
supposed  to  owe  his  trouble  to  having 
moved  some  parsley-bed&  There  is  a 
eimQar  superstition,  we  believe,  in  Germany, 
and  many  of  our  readers  have  probably  often 
come  across  an  old  saying,  that  **  Parsley 
fried  wUl  bring  a  man  to  his  saddle  and  a 
woman  to  her  grava"  The  allusion  to  the 
saddle  is  obscure ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
all  the  superstitious  dread  of  parsley  is 
a  survival  of  the  old  Greek  fable  immor- 
talised in  the  Nemfiean  games. 

That  the  rose  should  be  associated  with 
death  may  appear  strange  to  some  of  our 
readers,  yet  so  it  was.  The  Greeks 
certainly  used  the  rose  in  their  funeral 
rites  and  for  the  decoration  of  their  tombs. 
The  Romans  used  it  for  similar  purposes, 
and,  we  are  told,  often  left  legacies  for  the 
express  purpose  of  keeping  their  tombs 
adorned  with  the  flower.  Whether  it  was 
by  them  that  the  practice  was  introduced 
into  England  is  not  capable  of  direct  proof, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  Leckley,  a 
place  where  the  Romans  were  often  located 
in  large  numbers,  it  was  a  custom  of  com- 
paratively recent  experience  for  girls  to 
plant  roses  upon  the  graves  of  their  dead 
lovers.  Hence,  no  doubt,  its  origin  in 
Gay's  riddle : 

What  flower  is  that  which  royal  honour  craves  7 
Adjoin  the  Virgin,  and  'tis  strewn  on  graves. 

The  answer  is  ''Rosemary,"  which,  al- 
though sometimes  understood  to  mean  the 
Rose  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  neither  a 
rose,  nor  in  any  speciaJ  way  associated 
with  the  Virgin.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rose  is  associated  by  most  Catholics  with  the 
Mother  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  Italy  espe- 
cially, during  the  celebrations  of  May,  ihe 
rose  is  abundantly  used.  By  some  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  early  association  of 
the  rose  with  death  led  to  the  expression 
'*  under  the  rose,"  applied  to  anything  to 
be  done  in  secret  or  silence.  Others,  again, 
have  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  expression 
to  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  flower,  which, 
aa  language  is  unable  to  portray  it,  is  a 
symbol  of  silenca  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
however,  says  the  origin  was  either  in  the 
old  custom  of  wearing  chaplets  of  roses 
during  the  "Symposiack  meetings,"  or 
else  because  the  rose  was  the  flower  of 
Venus,  ''which  Cupid  consecrated  unto 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence."  There  is 
a  basis  of  probability  in  both  theories,  and 
we  know  that  the  rose  was  peculiarly  the 


property  of  the  goddess  of  love.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  old  fable,  the  flowei  im  'i 
originally  white  until  dyed  by  the  blood ', 
which  flowed  from  the  foot  of  Yenos, '; 
pierced  by  a  thorn  as  she  ran  to  the  aid  of  | 
her  loved  Adonis.    Hence,  Spenser  says :   ' 

White  as  the  native  rose,  before  the  cbsnge        { 
Which  Venus'  blood  did  in  her  leaves  impress. 

According  to  others,  however,  it  wa&  \k  : 
blood  of  Adonis  which  dyed  the  flower,  i 
Thus  Bion,  in  his  Lament :  "  A  tear  the ! 
Paphian  sheds  for  each  blood-drop  of  ^ 
Adonis,  and  tears  and  blood  on  the  ear^  i, 
are  turned  to  flower&  The  blood  brings  i 
forth  the  rose,  and  the  tears  the  wind 
flower.  Woe,  woe,  for  Adonis !  he  hath 
perished,  the  lovely  Adonis  1 " 

This    tradition   is   preserved    in  the 
German  name,  Adonia-blume,  which,  how- 
ever, is  usually  applied  to  the  aoemona 
The  rose,  however,  being  the  emblem  o! 
love,  and  love  having  a  natural  abhorrence 
of  publicity,  it  is  not  difficult  to  aee  the  , 
connection  with  silence.     It  is  said  Uiat 
the   Romans  used  to  place  a  decoratiofl 
of  roses  in  the  centre  of  their  diniog 
rooms,  as  a  hint  to  the   guests  that  all 
that   was  said  at   the  banqueting -t&Ue 
was  in  the  nature  of  "  privileged  conunaoi- 
cations,"  and  in  old  Grermany  a  similu 
custom  long  prevailed     In  the  sixtedsth 
century  a  rose  was  placed  over  confessioiuls, 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  hint  was  tiien 
well  understood.  There  was  alBO  an  obTiocB 
meaning  in  the  adoption  by  the  Jacoblus 
of  this  flower  as  the  emblem  of  the  Pre- 
tender, to  whose  service  they  were  secietlj 
sworn.    It  was  the  white  roee  which  was 
especially  affected  by  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
Pretender's  birthday,  the' 10th  of  3mi, 
was  for  long  known  as  '*  White  Boss  Daj/ 
much  as  '*  Primrose  Day  "  is  now  defi&it^j 
associated  with  the  late  L<»d  BeaeonsfieE 
Of  course  the  story  of  the  Wars  oC  ^ 
Boses  is  known  to  everybody,  and  how, 
in    consequence,    the   rose     became  th^ 
emblem  of  England,  as  the  thistle  is  c: 
Scotland,  and  the  shamrock  of  IrelaDd. 

In  the  East  there  is  even  more  o^ 
poetic  significance  attached  to  a  rose  tbas 
with  us.  It  is  related  of  Sadi,  the  Persu^i 
poet,  that,  when  a  slave,  he  earned  ^ 
freedom  by  the  adroit  use  of  the  fiow^ 
One  day  he  presented  a  rose  to  his  nu^ 
with  the  remark,  made  with  all  hamilifT' 
'<  Do  good  to  thy  servant  whilst  thoo  bi^^ 
the  power,  for  the  season  of  power  is  oft^ 
as  transient  as  the  duration  of  this  flower. 
This  was  in  allusion  to  the  Eastern  fazK?* 
which  makes  the  white  rose  the  embiein$^ 
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life — transient  and  oncertaiQ.  In  Persia 
they  have  a  festival  called  "  The  Feast  of 
the  Eoses/'  which  lasts,  as  Moore  tells  as, 
during  the  blooming  of  the  flowers.  One 
of  their  great  works  is  called  "  The  Garden 
of  Eoses/'  and  everybody  knows  how 
closely  they  associate  the  rose  with  the 
balbul  or  nightingale.  The  belief  is  that 
the  bird  derives  his  melody  from  the 
beauteous  flower,  and  they  say,  <'  You  may 
place  a  handful  of  fragrant  herbs  and 
flowers  before  the  nightingale,  but  he  wants 
nothing  more  than  the  odour  of  his  beloved 
rose." 

Thomas  Moore  seizes,  with  happy  effect, 
on  this  legend  in  Lalla  Rookh,  which 
poem,  indeed,  is  almost  redolent  of  roses. 
But  poetry  generally  is  as  full  of  the  rose 
as  the  rose  is  of  poetry,  and  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  more  space  than  we  can  spare 
to  mention  all  the  fancies  and  superstitious 
associations  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Before 
quitting  the  subject,  however,  we  should 
not  omit  to  mention  the  Oriental  traditions 
of  how  the  rose  received  its  various  colours. 
It  is  said  that  when  Mahommed  was 
journeying  to  heaven,  the  sweat  which  fell 
from  his  forehead  produced  white  roses, 
and  that  which  fell  from  Al  Borak  produced 
yellow  roses.  But  an  older  tradition  is 
given  by  Sir  John  Mandeville.  It  is  that 
of  Zillsdi,  the  beauteous  maiden  of  Beth- 
lehem, who,  being  falsely  accused,  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  At  the 
stake  the  flames  passed  over  her  and 
shrivelled  up  her  accuser,  while,  on  the 
spot  where  she  stood,  sprang  up  a  garden 
of  roses — ^red  where  the  fire  had  touched, 
and  white  where  it  had  passed.  "And 
theise  werein  the  first  roseres  that  ever 
ony  man  saughe." 

\Ye  have  referred  to  the  lOy  as  the 
emblem  of  purity,  but,  curiously  enough, 
this  innocent-looking  flower  has  its  baleful 
superstitions  as  well  In  Devonshire  it  is 
accounted  unlucky  to  plant  a  bed  of  lilies- 
of-the-valley,  and  to  do  so  is  to  ensure 
misfortune,  if  not  death,  within  a  year. 
Yet  this  flower  has  always  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
according  to  one  legend,  it  sprang  from 
some  of  the  milk  which  fell  to  the  ground 
as  she  was  nourishing  the  infant  Je8u& 
The  Greeks,  however,  had  a  similar  legend, 
ascribing  the  origin  of  the  flower  to  a  drop 
of  Junas  milk.  The  Greeks  have  always 
made  a  favourite  of  the  lily,  and  even  to 
this  day  use  it  largely  in  making  up  bridal- 
wreaths,  while  the  sacred  significance  which 
Ohriatians  have  found  in  the  flower  mav  be 


traceable  to  Our  Lord's  use  of  it  in  imagery. 
In  this  connection,  the  legend  of  the 
budding  lily  of  St.  Joseph  will  be  remem- 
bered, and  we  know  that  the  mediaeval 
painters  generally  depicted  the  Madonna 
with  a  lily  in  her  hand.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  that  the  lily  was  the  principal 
ornament  in  the  crown  of  Solomon,  and 
typified  love,  charity,  purity,  and  inno- 
cence— a  combination  of  virtues  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  wise 
Ring  himself.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
the  sacred  flower  of  the  East — the  lotus — 
is  a  lily,  and  that  even  to  name  it  seems 
to  carry  ineffable  consolation  to  the 
Buddhist.  Thus,  the  universal  prayer  of 
the  Buddhists — that  prayer  which  is  printed 
on  slips  and  fastened  on  cylinders  which 
are  incessantly  revolving  in  Thibet — "  Om 
mani  padrue  hum  !  "  means  simply,  "Oh, 
the  jewel  in  (or  of)  the  lotus  1  Amen  1 " 
So  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  in  The  Light  of 
Aaia: 

Ah,  Lover  !  Brother  1  Guide  I  Lampof  the  Law ! 
I  take  my  refuge  in  Thy  name  and  Tliee  ! 
I  take  my  refuge  in  Thy  Law  of  Good  ! 
I  take  my  refuge  in  Thy  Order  !    Om  I 
The  dew  io  on  the  lotus.    Riae,  jGrreat  Sun, 
And  lift  my  leaf,  and  mix  me  with  the  wave. 
"Om  mani  padrue  hum,"  the  Runrise  comes. 
The  Dewdrop  slips  into  the  shining  sea  I 

It  seems  that  the  lily,  or  lotus,  was  held 
sacred  also  in  ancient  Egypt^  and  the 
capitals  of  many  of  the  buildings  bear  the 
form  of  an  open  lotus-flower.  And 
naturally,  in  a  land  of  Buddhism  like 
China,  the  lotus  occupies  an  important 
place,  both    in    art,  in   poetry,   and    in 

Sopular  fancy.  It  is  recorded  that  the  old 
ews  regarded  the  lily,  or  lotus  (Lilium 
candidum),  as  a  protection  against  enchant- 
ment, and  it  is  said  that  Judith  wore  a 
wreath  of  lilies  when  she  went  to  visit 
Holofomes,  by  way  of  counteractant  charm. 
The  lotus  which  is  the  s^red  lOy  of  the 
East  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
mysterious  plant  mentioned  by  Ulyssee>, 
and  of  which  Tennyson  has  sung — the 
plant  of  oblivion  and  sensuousness.  That 
there  is  an  element  of  enchantment  about 
the  lily  we  have  seen  is  still  believed  in 
our  own  country,  but  the  association  of 
misfortune  with  it  is  not  universal.  On 
the  contrary,  in  some  parts  the  leaf  of  the 
lily  is  supposed  to  have  curative  virtues  in 
cases  of  cuts  and  wounds,  and  Grerarde,  the 
old  herbalist,  even  says  tiiat  "  the  flowers 
of  lily-of-the-valley,  being  close  stopped  up 
in  a  glass,  put  into  an  ant-hill,  and  taken 
away  again  a  month  after,  ye  shall  find  a 
liauor  in  the  class,  which  beinsr  outwardlv 
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applied,  helpeth  the  gout."  We  confesa 
that  we  have  heard  of  no  experiments 
leaving  been  mftde  with  this  remedy.  Bat 
if  not  to  cure  gout,  the  flower  has,  it 
appears,  being  used  to  pay  rents,  for 
Grimm  says  that  some  lands  in  Hesse  were 
held  upon  the  condition  of  presenting  a 
bunch  of  lily-of-the-valley  every  year.  Tbia, 
of  course,  would  not  be  the  whole  burden, 
and  the  custom  had,  no  doubt,  a  religious 
origin  and  significance.  The  flower  is 
of  cen  associated  with  the  sword  of  justice, 
and  both  the  Dominicans  and  the  Cister- 
cians held  it  in  high  honour.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  tbat  some  traditions  make  the 
lily  the  favourite  flower  of  St.  Cecilia, 
although  the  popular  legend  makes  the 
angel  bring  her  a  bouquet  of  roses  every 
night  from  Paradise. 

But  how  did  the  lily  become  the  badge 
of  France  t  One  tradition  is  that  it  was 
adopted  by  the  French  kings  because  it 
was  the  emblem  of  purity,  and  closely 
associated  with  both  Christ  and  Solomon. 
One  old  legend  has  it  that  after  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  Crusaders,  the  French 
banners  were  found  covered  with  lilie& 
According  to  others,  the  Fleur  de  lys  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  Fleur  de  Luce,  or 
Fleur  de  Louis,  and  was  not  a  lily  at  all, 
but  the  purple  iris,  which  Louis  the  Seventh 
adopted  for  his  emblem  on  his  departure  to 
the  Holy  Land.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  legend  that  a  shield  of  azure  bearing 
the  device  of  three  golden  lilies  was  pre- 
sented by  an  angel  to  Clothilde,  the  wife  of 
Clovis,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  lily  has 
been  the  true  national  emblem  since  the 
time  of  that  sovereign.  Whatever  the 
origin,  however,  of  Fleur  de  lys,  it  certainly 
means  lily  now,  and  the  "  LUy  of  France  " 
is  a  symbol  as  definite  as  the  **Rose  of 
England."  Or  as  the  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
It  is  curious  how  much  superstition  and 
romance  has  clustered  round  the  humble 
clover-leaf.  Not  one  of  us,  perhaps,  but, 
as  a  child,  has  spent  hours  in  looking  for 
the  four-leaved  clover  tbat  was  to  bring 
untold  luck.  What  trouble  to  find  it! 
What  joy  when  found  I  And  what  little 
profit  beyond  the  joy  of  the  search  1  As 
the  old  couplet  had  it,  somewhat  incon- 
sequently : 

With  a  fonr-leav'd  clover,  double- topped  ash,  and 

green-topp'd  Beave, 
You  may  go  before  the  quoon^s  daughter  without 

asking  leave. 

The  advantage  hero  is  not  very  obvious, 
but  the  Devonshire  people  had  a  more 
defined  idea  cf  the  virtue  of  the  double 
clover,  and  they  state  it  thus  : 


An  even-leaved  ash. 
And  a  foar-lf  avdd  clover ; 

You'll  Bee  your  true  lover 
Before  the  day's  over. 

But  in  Cambridgeshire  it  seems  that  the 
two-leaved  clover  ia  the  object  of  desire, 
for  there  the  saying  goes : 

A  duver,  a  clover  of  two. 
Put  it  on  your  right  shoe ; 
The  first  young  man  you  meet, 
In  field,  or  lane,  or  street, 
You  shall  have  him, 
Or  one  of  his  name. 

This,    while     presenting    a    oonudeiable 
amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  resuU,  at 
least  has  the  merit  of  presaging  someth'mg. 
In  other  parts,  however,  and  in  more  an- 
cient days,  the  carrying  of  the  four-bUded 
clover  was  believed  to  bring  luck  in  pky 
and  in  business,  safety  on  a  journey,  and  |i 
the  power  of  detecting  evil  spirits,    h  | 
Oerznany  the  clover  was  held  almost  sacred  j 
whenever  it  had  two  or  four  blades.  !^ov, 
as  to  luck,  a  curious  thing  is  stated  by  ^e  | 
author  of  The  Plant  Lore  of  Shakespeare. 
He    says  that  dover  is  a  corruption  of 
<*  dava,"  a  club,  and  that  to  this  day  we 
preserve  the  emblem  of  luck  on  oar  plaj- 
ing-cards  in  painting  the  suit  of  clabs! 
Somehow  the    etymology  here  does  not 
seem  very  satisfying ;  but  at  any  rake  ire 
all  know  what  "living  in  doTer  meant" 
Yet,  perhaps,  everyone  does  not  know  that 
in  rural  districts  the  clover  is  looked  upon 
as  a  capital  barometer,  the  leaves  beoombg 
rough  to  the  fed  when  a  storm  is  impend- 
mg.    Professor  Dyer,  indeed,    quotei  i 
writer  who  says  that  when  tempestooos 
weatiier  is  coming,  the  dover  will  "stait 
and  rise  up  as  if  it  were  afraid  of  an  acsanlt 
It  is  probable  that  the  association  of  good 
luck  with  the  four-bladed  clover  aroce  froB 
its  fanded  resemblance  to  the  erosa    Sop^ 
port  is  given  to  this  hypothesis  by  ^ 
traditional  origin  of  the  shamrock  as  tb 
badge  of  Lrdand.    In  the  account  given  \^' 
St  Patrick  in  The  Book  of  Days,  it  s 
stated  that  once  when  the  saint  wanted  t<' 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  b£ 
pagan  hearers,  he  plucked  a  piece  of  t^ 
common  white  dover.    Now  it  seems  ^ 
the  trefoil  is  called  *'  shamrakh "in  AraUt 
and  was  held  sacred  in  Persia.     And  it  i" 
remarkable  that  Pliny  says  the  trefoil  h& 
antidote  against  the  bites  of  snakes  a^ 
scorpions.     It  is  not  by  any  means  c^rtii^ 
that  the  common  dover  was  the  or^-^ 
shamrock  of  Ireland ;  and  even  to  tlus  c&; 
many  claim  the  title  for  the  wood-som- 
Still,  for  fifty  years,  at  any  rate,  thepopa^ 
belief  has  been  that  the  tref  oil«dover  k  tl^ 

plant'.which  was  plucked  by  St  T*^^ 
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who  drove  oat  ihe  snakes  from  Ireland,  who 
is  still  her  patron-saint,  and  whose  badge  is 
worn  to  this  day.  Bat  how  did  the  name 
come  from  Arabia,  and  what  is  the  con- 
nection between  Pliny's  theory  and  the 
legend  of  St.  Patrick's  victory  over  the 
vermin  f  These  remain  among  the  ansoWed 
mysteries  of  folk-lore. 

With    the   emblem    of    Scotland — the 
thistle — we    shall    not    find    so    many 
classical  associations  and  active  sapersti- 
tions,  bat  yet  is  it  not  devoid  of  folk-lore. 
Of  coarse  opinions  differ  as  to  what  was 
or  is  the  trae  Scotch  thistle,  bat  of  the 
several  varieties  of  thistles  many  beliefs 
are  entertained.    One  variety — the  Carline 
— ^is  esteemed  in  some  parts  as  a  barometer, 
as  it  closes  ap  when  rain  is  approaching. 
In  Tartary  there  is  a  variety  wUch  grows  to 
sach  a  size  that  it  is  planted  for  shelter  on 
the  windward  sideof  the  hatsontheSteppes. 
This  thistle  is  called  the  '*  Wind  Witch," 
becaase,  after  the  heat  of  the  sammer  is 
past,  the  dried  portions  take  the  form  of  a 
ball,  with  which  the  spirits  are  sapposed  to 
make  merry  in  the  aatamnal  gales.     The 
origin  of  the  name    thistle  is  probably 
Scandinavian,  and  associated  with  Thor. 
The  plant  was  at  any  rate  sacred  to  the 
Scanainavian  god,  and  was  believed  bv  the 
old  Vikings  to  receive  the  colour  of  the 
lightning  into  its  blossom,  which  thereapon 
became  endowed  with  high  cnrative  and 
protective  virtaes.    If  we  mistake  not,  it 
was  a  species  of  thistle  on  Dartmoor  which 
ased  to  be  called  Thormantle,  and  was  ased 
in  the  district  as  a  febrifage.   We  have  also 
read  that  in  Poland  some  infantile  disorders 
are  sapposed  to  be  the  work  of  mischievoas 
spirits    asins    thistle-seed.     The    Lady's 
Thistle,  which  some  believe  to  be  the  trae 
Scotoh  thistle,  was  one  of  the  many  plants 
associated  with  the  Virgin.    The  tradition, 
according  to  Brand,  is  that  the  whito  spots 
on  the  leaves  are  dae  to  the  falling  of  some 
drops   of    the    Holy    Mother's   milk,    a 
legend  we  have  seen  to  be  attached  also  to 
the  lily.     Then  the  great  Emperor  Charle- 
magne's name  is  blended  with  that  of  the 
Carline   Thistle,    the    story    being   that 
daring    the   prevalence    of   an  epidemic 
among  his  troops,  he  prayed  to  God  for 
help.    An  angel  appeared,  and  indicated, 
by  firing  an  arrow,  a  plant  which  woald 
allay  the  disease.    This  was  the  Carlina 
acaalis,  which,  of  coarse,  cared    all  the 
sick  soldiers,  and  possibly  may  have  some 
of  the  febrifage  virtaes  which  the  Dart- 
moor people  fancied  existed  in  some  kind 
of  thistle.    Nettle-soup,  as  we  know,  is  still 


a  familiar  housewife's  remedy  for  some 
childish  ailments.  In  Germany  there  is 
said  to  be  a  superstition  that  sores  upon 
horses'  backs  may  be  cured  by  gathering 
four  red  thistle-blossoms  before  daybreak, 
and  placing  them  in  the  form  of  a  square 
upon  the  ground  with  a  stone  in  the  middle. 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  probable  origin  of 
this  belief,  but  many  of  the  old  herbalists 
mention  the  thistle  as  efficacious  in  cases  of 
vertigo,  headache,  jaundice,  and  "infir- 
mities of  the  gall."  Says  one,  "  It  is  an 
herb  of  Mars,  and  under  the  sign  Aries." 
Therefore,  "it  strengthens  the  attractive 
faculty  in  man  and  clarifies  the  blood, 
because  the  one  is  ruled  by  Mars.  The 
continual  drinking  the  decoction  of  it  helps 
red  faces,  tetters,  and  ringworms,  because 
Mars  causeth  them.  It  helps  the  plague, 
sores,  boils,  itches,  the  bitings  of  miMl  dogs 
and  venomous  beasts,  all  wUch  infirmities 
are  under  Mara"  This  same  writer  agrees 
with  Dioscorides  that  the  root  of  a  thUtle 
carried  about  "doth  expel  melancholy  and 
removes  all  diseases  connected  therewith." 
In  other  words,  the  thistle  was  held  to 
possess  all  the  virtues  now  claimed  for 
podophyUJn,  blue-pill,  and  dandelion — a 
universal  anti-bilious  agent  I 

But  how  did  the  thistle  become  the 
emblem  of  Scodand  t  Well,  there  are  as 
many  traditions  on  the  subject  as  there  are 
opinions  as  to  which  variety  of  the  plant  is 
the  true  Scoteh  thistle.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  refer  to  all,  so  we  may  mention 
that  although  the  Carduus  Marianus,  or 
the  Blessed  or  Lady's  Thistle — the  origin  of 
whose  name  we  have  given — is  very  com- 
monly accepted,  so  competent  an  authority 
as  the  author  of  Nether  Lochaber  rejects 
both  that  and  all  other  varieties  in  favour 
of  the  Cnicus  acaulis,  or  the  stemless 
thistle.  In  doing  this,  he  founds  his 
belief  upon  the  following  tradition :  Once, 
during  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the 
Norsemen,  the  invaders  were  stealing  a 
march  in  the  dark  upon  the  Scots,  when 
one  of  the  barefooted  scoute  placed  his  foot 
upon  a  thistle,  which  caused  him  to  cry  out 
so  loudly  that  the  Scots  were  aroused,  and, 
flying  to  their  horses,  drove  back  the  Danes 
with  great  slaughter.  Now,  this  could 
not  happen,  says  Nether  Lochaber,  with 
any  of  the  tall  thistles,  but  only  with  the 
stemless  thistle,  which  has  sharp,  fine  spikes, 
and  grows  close  on  the  ground.  This,  at 
least,  is  as  reasonable  an  explanation  as 
any  of  the  great  national  badge  of  Scotland. 
It  but  remains  to  add  that  the  first  mention 
of  the  thistle  as  a  national  emblem  occurs 
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in  an  inventory  of  the  jewels  and  other 
effects  of  James  the  Third,  about  1467,  and 
its  iSrst  mention  in  poetry  in  a  poem  by 
Danbar,  written  about  1503,  to  commemo- 
rate the  marriage  of  James  the  Fourth  with 
Margaret  Tudor,  and  called  The  Thrissell 
and  theBois.  TheOrder  of  the  Thistle  dates 
from  James  the  Seyenth  of  Scotland  and 
Second  of  England^  about  1687. 

And  now,  as  we  began  with  the  wreath 
of  parsley,  which  symbolises  death,  let  us 
end  with  the  crown  of  orange-blossoms, 
which,  among  us,  now  symbolises  the  two-, 
fold  life  of  the  married  state.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  brides  used  to  wear  garlands 
of  myrtle  and  roses,  because  both  of  these 
plants  were  associated  with  the  goddess  of 
love.  In  China  the  oranee  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  an  emUem  of  good  luck, 
and  is  freely  used  to  present  to  Cnends  and 
guests.  But  although  the  orange  is  said  to 
have  been  first  brought  by  theFortuguese 
from  China  in  1 547,neYertheless  this  fruit  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  apple  of 
Juno,  which  grew  in  the  Garden  of  Hes- 
perides.  As  the  golden  apple  was  presented 
to  the  Queen  of  heaven  upon  her  marriage 
with  Jupiter,  we  find  here  a  definite  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
fruit.  But^  besides  this,  it  seems  that 
orange-blossom  was  used  centuries  ago  by 
Saracen  brides  in  their  personal  deco- 
rations on  the  great  day  of  their  live&  It 
was  meant  to  typify  fruitfulness,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  orange-tree  bears  both 
fruit  and  blossom  at  the  same  time,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  productiveness.  It  is 
possible,  then,  that  the  idea  of  orange- 
blossom  for  bridal  decoration  was  brought 
from  the  East  by  the  Crusaders;  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  trace  at  what  date 
the  custom  began  to  be  followed  in  Eng- 
land. However  introduced,  and  whether 
retained  as  a  symbol  or  merely  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  flower,  it  will 
continue  to  bold  its  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  maiden-bride,  to  whom  it  seems  to 
sing  : 

Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 
Long  continuance  and  increasing, 
Hourljr  joys  be  still  upon  you, 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 

CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

If  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  Somerset  as 
m  English  shire  we  shall  discover  it,  not 
in  any  of  its  famous  sites,  such  as  Glaston- 
bury, with  its  mythic  and  poetic  history, 


or  Bath,  with  its  healing  waters  renowned 
from  all  time,  but  in  a  Uttle  town  percbed 
on  a  hillside,  with  some  broken  ingments 
of  an  old  castle  crowning  the  height; 
the  commanding  point  of  an  isolated  nnge 
of  hills  that  lode  over  the  flat  and  {enoj 
basin  of  the  River  Parrot ;  over  tiie  onoe 
wild  Sedgemoor,  even  to  the  littile  island 
among  the  reeds,  where  once,  with  Alfred 
and  his  few  faithful  thanes,  the  last 
sparks  of  the  English  national  life  seemed 
likely  to  be  extinguished.  At  a  later  i%% 
a  Norman  castle  was  built  on  the  rude 
earth-fortress  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and 
atSomerton  Castle  King  John  ofFnmce 
passed  two  lonely  years  of  captivity. 

The  group  of  hOls  on  which  Somerion 
is  placed  forms  in  rough  outline  the  shape 
of  the  old  Saxon  war-axe,  and  the  hel^e 
or  handle  of  the  axe  is  formed  by  a  long 
narrow  ridge  known  as  the  Polden  Bilb, 
along  the  crest  of  which  runs  the  ancient 
highway  to  Bridgewater.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Polden  Hills  is  a  chain  of  little 
villages,  one  of  which,  Edington,  is,  accord- 
ing to  local  history,  the  scene  of  Alfred's 
great  victory  over  the  Danes,  when 
Guthrum  and  his  host  were  driven  to  their 
camp,  and  eventually  surrendered  to  give 
their  pledges  to  the  En^h  King,  and 
submit  to  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism. 
Close  by,  on  the  edge  of  the  hatchet^blada, 
lies  the  village  of  AUer,  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  actual  baptism  of  the 
Danes  was  effected.  It  must  be  owned 
that  some  authorities  place  the  site  of  the 
battie  at  another  Edington,  in  Wilts.  Bat 
Somerset  seems  to  have  the  best  claim 
after  all ;  the  scenes  of  the  great  epic  of 
Alfred  and  the  Danes  lie  close  together, 
and  in  the  compass  of  these  Somersetshire 
hills.  Here  may  have  stood  the  neatherd's 
cottage,  where  Alfred  burnt  the  cakes; 
and  there,  behind  those  still  clearlj-c^ 
entrenchments,  may  have  been  the  site 
of  the  camp  where,  in  harper's  guise,  be 
soothed  the  spirits  of  the  wild  Sci^ 
dinavian  chiefs  with  soft  music,  while 
with  a  soldiei^s  eye  he  marked  the  weak 
points  in  their  array. 

It  was  probably  as  the  summer  lodge  oi 
the  West  Saxon  chiefs  that  Somerton  t^'^ 
its  name,  and  eventually  transferred  it  to 
the  shire.  And  a  pleasant  fidr-weath^ 
county  it  is,  as  varied  and  diversified  as 
any  county  in  England,  with  moors,  dd 
fens,  and  pleasant  dairy  pastures,  wi*i 
orchards  and  cornfields  among  hiUs  ^d 
cliffs,  and  rude,  romantic  rocks ;  wh2e  'ti 
chronicles   embrace  every  description  (^ 
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legend,  from  those  of  Arthur  and  the  Table 
Bound  to  the  stories  current  among  the 
beaux  and  belles  of  Batiu 

To  begin  with,  there  is  Glastonbory,  the 
holy  island  of  the  west,  the  Tnyswydrin  of 
the  Welsh,  one  of  the  three  perpetual  choirs 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain ;  and,  as  tradition 
affirms  with  some  probability,  the  very 
earliest  Christian  settlement  in  the  land. 
Even  where  the  monkish  legends  about  the 
spot  are  not  to  be  received  with  full  faith, 
they  are  themselves  ancient  and  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  current  belief  of 
mediceval  timea 

In  the  year  63,  according  to  the  monks, 
St  Philip,  who  was  then  preaching  the 
Word  in  Oaul,  sent  over  twelve  of  his 
disciples  to  spread  the  faith  in  Britain; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  himself  a  venerable 
eye-witness  of  the  Crucifixion,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  mission.  The  King  and  people 
of  Britain,  whOe  they  received  the  strangers 
with  courtesy,  were  not  prepared  to  re- 
nounce their  ancient  faith,  but  they  per- 
mitted the  missionaries  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Ynyswydrin,  a  remote  and  lonely 
spot,  where  they  might  practise  their  rites 
without  interruption  from  the  establisheid 
priests  of  the  country.  Weary  with  their 
burden  of  years  and  the  fatigue  of  their  long 
pilgrimage,  the  venerable  ^oup  seated 
themselves  on  a  gentle  eminence,  from 
which  they  could  see  the  little  clearing 
among  the  woods  and  marshes  which  was 
to  be  their  future  homa  The  mount  still 
bears  the  name  of  Weary-all  Hill,  and  here 
the  aged  Joseph  struck  his  staff  into  the 
ground,  which  eventually  grew  and  blos- 
somed, and  became  the  celebrated  Glaston- 
bury Thorn,  which  buds  and  blossoms  at 
Christmas,  while  other  trees  are  bare  and 
leafless.  The  thorn,  alas !  no  longer  marks 
the  spot,  but  a  stone  records  where  it  grew, 
and  grafts  from  the  sacred  thorn  have  been 
struck  and  are  still  flourishing. 

Soon  the  pilgrims  built  themselves  a 
humble  church  framed  with  osiers  from 
the  marshes,  and  enclosed  with  mud  and 
wattles,  and  round  about  this  church  they 
reared  their  huts,  living  there  in  pious 
seclasion,  and  there  dying,  one  after 
the  other,  till  all  were  gone,  and  the  little 
settlement  was  left  as  a  solitude  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  waste,  haunted  only  by 
the  wild  animals  of  the  forest. 

Thus  the  place  remained,  unknown  and 
anvisited,  for  about  a  century,  when  two 
missionaries  from  Kome,  Phaganus  and 
Deruvianus,  landed  in  Britain,  and  con- 
verted and  baptised  the  reigning  Prince 


and  his  people.   Eventually,  either  miracu- 
lously directed,  or  guided  by  their  new 
converts,  the  two  saints  found  their  way  ti 
Ynyswydrin,  and  discovered  the  remain 
of  the  ancient  settlement,  the  graves  of  its 
patriarchs,  and  the  wattled  oratory.    The 
wattled  church  became  famous,  and  wai 
visited  by  the  great  missionary  saints.    St, 
Patrick  came  there  to  pray,  and  St  David 
and  the  holy  memories  of  the  place  wer 
preserved  even  in  the  wreck  and  ruin  ot 
successive  barbarian  invasions. 

We  come  upon  firm  historic  ground 
when  St  Danstan  appears  upon  the  scene 
as  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  converts  the 
college,  with  its  Celtic  traditions  and 
practices,  into  a  Benedictine  convent  of 
the  latest  model ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
Normans  came,  probably,  that  the  primitive 
church  of  St  Joseph  was  transformed  into 
a  solid  structure  of  stone,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  occupying  a  peculiar 
position  at  the  west  end  of  the  abbey 
church. 

Glastonbury,  too,  is  mystic  Avallon,  the 
island  of  apples,  the  burial-place  of  Arthur, 
whose  remains  were,  as  chroniclers  relate, 
actually  discovered  in  a  search  made  by 
Henry  Plantagenet,  who  had  heard  the 
secret  of  Arthur's  burial  from  some  Welsh 
bartL  Bat  the  bones  discovered  were  of 
heroic  if  not  gigantic  size,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  all  tradition,  Arthur  was  rather 
below  than  above  the  average  stature. 
Thus,  Guinevere  rallies  him,  as  he  makes 
love  to  her  in  her  father's  hall,  when  he 
declares  himself  able  to  overcome  her  hero, 
Cai  the  Tall — ^no  doubt  a  rival  suitor: 

Unless  thou  art  more  than  thy  appearance, 
Thou  could'at  not  overcome  Cai  with  a  hundred 
in  thy  train. 

While  Arthur  modestly  replies : 

Guinevere,  of  beauteous  loolc, 
Deride  me  not ;  though  small  I  seem, 
I  would  myself  a  hundred  take. 

In  this  uncertainty  we  may  fall  back  on 
the  poetic  legend  that  Arthur  did  not  die 
at  all  nor  was  buried,  but  lives  still  in 
fairyland,  to  reappear  some  day,  in  the 
time  of  Britain's  utmost  need. 

Glastonbury  has  other  than  legendary 
associations.  Its  abbey  was  long  one  of  the 
chief  educational  centres  of  the  west  From 
the  days  of  St  Danstan  it  was  noted  as  an 
ecclesiastical  school,  and  brethren  of  the 
house  established  a  colony  of  even  greater 
fame  for  learning  at  Abingdon  on  the 
Thamea  The  last  abbot, Whiting,  shared  the 
enlightened  views  of  his  patron.  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  made  of  the  abbey  a  great 
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school  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility; 
bat|  notwithstanding  its  public  utility,  the 
abbey  shared  the  common  fate  of  the  great 
religious  houses,  and  its  abbot,  refusing  to 
surrender  his  trust,  was  hanged  on  the  Tor 
Hill  close  by — ^where  the  noble  tower  of  a 
ruined  church  dominates  the  little  town — 
and  his  mangled  remains  were  exposed 
here  and  there  as  a  warning  to  other  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  Church.  Not  far  from 
Glastonbury,  at  the  foot  of  the  Polden 
Hills,  lies  "  Sharpham  "  Park,  the  birthplace 
of  Henry  Fielding,  the  early  master,  and, 
indeed,  practically,  the  founder  of  the 
modem  school  of  fiction.  His  hero,  Tom 
Jones,  is  a  Somersetshire  youth,  and  many 
of  Fielding's  beet  descriptions  are  reminis- 
cences of  the  scenes  of  his  early  day& 

A  few  miles  of  railway  or  highway  take 
us  from  Glastonbury  to  Wells,  with  its 
ancient  cathedral,  whose  west  front  is  a 
marvel  of  architectural  richness — a  verit- 
able poem  or  legend  in  stone — adorned 
with  countless  niches  and  statues.  Apostles, 
Popes,  Hierarchs,  Princes,  Bishops,  Martyrs, 
Saints — a  crowd  of  effigies — make  up  a 
general  effect  of  richness  and  beautv ;  and 
two  noble  towers  enclose  the  whole  in  a 
grand  and  massive  setting.  Then  there  is 
the  Bishop's  Palace — mis  castle,  rather, 
mounted  and  embattled  against  temporal 
foes,  the  moat  supplied  with  water  from 
the  holy  well  of  St.  Andrew,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  and  moving  cause  of  the 
whole  religious  settlement 

We  all  know  the  pleasant  story  of  the 

Drigin  of  the  episcopal  connection  between 

Bath  and  Wells — how  a  certain  divine  of 

Scotch  extraction,  being  asked  by  the  King 

^hich  of  the  two  vacant  bishoprics  he  would 

)refer,  answered  in  Scottish  and  sheepish 

ashion,  "  Baath."  A  reply  which  the  King 

mderstood  as  meaning,  "  Baith,"  and  was 

o  pleased  with  the  embryo  bishop's  out- 

poken  acquisitiveness,  that  he  gave  him 

loth  accordingly.     Unfortunately  for  our 

telief  in  this  peasant  story,  the  connection 

f  Bath  with  Wells  is  as  early  as  the  reign 

f  William  Bufus,  when  John  de  Villula — ^a 

lative  of  Tours,  who   is   said    to    have 

massed  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  potions 

nd  philtres  to  the  crowds  who  resorted  to 

be  hot-springs  of  Bath,  and  who,  having 

een  ordained,  rose  rapidly  to  episcopsd 

ink — obtained  permission  from  Pope  and 

ling  to  remove  the   episcopal  see  from 

icluded  Wells  to   the   more  frequented 

ttth. 

Pleasantly   sheltered   from   the    north 
inds  is  Wells  by  the  broad  range  of  the 


Mendip  Hills,  which  stretch  almost  from 
the  coast  by  Weston-super-Mare,  the  great 
watering-place  of  the  Bristol  ChsDnel,to 
Shepton  Mallet,  while  the  great  foreit  tbt 
once  covered  its  slopes,  a  hunting-gioTind 
for  Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  stretched 
right  across  the  county  and  joined  hands 
with  ancient   Selwood,  and   thence  the 
chase  might  be  followed  across  the  vilds 
of  Wilts  even  to  counties  beyond,  and  the 
broad  Thames  Valley.     A  lonely  Bomu 
road,  pointing  to  Old  Sarum,  can  plably 
be  traced  across  the  hills,  and  every  Bslient 
point  shows  traces  of  ancient  bairows  and 
encampments. 

On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Mendip 
Hills  a  pleasant  strip  of  dairy  coimtry 
borders  ^e  banks  of  the  river  Axe,  with 
Cheddar,  noted  for  its  cheese,  lying  in 
a  secluded  nook.  Hereabouts  the  hills 
resemble  those  of  Derbyshire,  with  rocks 
and  narrow  ravines,  and  rushing  streams, 
and  caverns  hung  with  stalactitea  The 
most  favourite  of  the  Mendip  eaves  is 
Wookey  Hole,  not  far  from  WellSi  the 
haunt  of  the  Witch  of  Wookey,  of  legendary 
and  ballad  fame. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  consider- 
able population  of  metal-seekers  upon  these 
black  and  rugged  hills,  ruled^  by  their  own 
laws    and    customs,  and  with  unlimited 
rights  of  seeking  ore  on  any  man's  free- 
hold.   The  severity  of  minenr  laws  against 
thieves  and  depredators  is  cnxionsly  illns- 1 
trated  by  a  custom  which  has  survived  to  i 
recent  times.     Anciently,  no  doubt,  the  { 
thief  was  burnt,  but  in  recent  times  it  was  ! 
the  practice  to  shut  him  in  his  hut,  whi(^ 
was  covered  with  dried  branches,  and  the 
whole  set  fire  to,  when  the   culprit  was 
allowed  to  escape  with  only  a  singeing. 

No  sooner  are  we  fairly  across  the 
Mendipi  than  we  begin  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  two  great  towns  of  the  west ;  all 
the  roads  seem  to  lead  either  to  Bath  or 
Bristol,  and,  following  the  latter  direction, 
we  soon  come  in  sight  of  Dondry  Hiili 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  Severn  estoary  and 
the  Yale  of  Avon.  Now  Bristol  should,  by 
topographical  right,  belong  to  Oloucester- 
shire,  the  Avon  at  that  point  forming  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  counties.  Bat 
historically  it  belongs  to  Somerset  and 
the  West  Saxon  land,  a  frontier  fortress 
held  against  the  Mercians,  heathens  and 
freebooters  long  after  their  neighboais 
had  adopted  the  Christian  faith  and  a 
more  respectable  way  of  life.  But  as 
topographical  considerations  must  here 
prevail,  let  Bristol  be  peacefully  ^tit^pi 
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Oloaoestershire,  while  we  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Avon  till  we  reach  Keynsham, 
which  took  its  name  from  Eeyna,  a  Welsh 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Brychan,  Prince  of 
Brecknock,  who  formed  a  religions  settle- 
ment here,  in  a  spot  favoured  by  nature, 
bat,  unfortunately,  haunted  by  legions  of 
vipers.  In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
virgin  Eeyna,  however,  the  vipers  were 
all  tamed  to  stone,  and  the  stones  are  in 
evidence  to  this  day,  in  the  form  of 
ammonites,  which  are  frequently  dag  out 
of  the  neighbouring  quarries. 

A  few  miles  above  Eeynsham  the  Avon 

becomes  entirely  a  Somersetshire  stream,  a 

result  attained,  no  doubt,  with  many  hard 

knocks  in  early   days,  when   this  little 

comer  of  the  county  may  have  formed  the 

Alsace  of  the  period,  with  Bath  for  its 

Strasbourg.     For  we  are  now  in  sight  of 

Bath,  proudly  rising  from  the  riverside  in 

rows  of  stately  mansions,  and  terraces,  and 

crescents,   clear-cut   and   admirable  with 

their  backgrounds  of  green  hills. 

The   hot-springs    of  Bath    have  been 
resorted  to  time  out  of  mind  by  people  in 
search  of  health  from  all  the  count^  round. 
We  may  believe  in  King  Bladud,  the  leper, 
if  we  choose — the  outcast  driven  to  herd 
with  swine,  who  found  a  cure  for  his  loath- 
some disorder  by  following  the  example  of 
the  swine  and  wallowing  in  the  warm 
mud-bath  that  was  their  delight.     And 
that  takes  U8  back  to  a  time  when  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  were  still  mighty  cities,  when 
Rome  was  yet  unthought  of,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar   had    not   yet   gone  through 
experiences    which    have    a    strong    re- 
semblance to  the  adventures  of  our  British 
King.     But,  even  with  a  less  robust  faith, 
we  may  admit  the  antiquity  of  BatL  Here 
was  a  Roman  city,  Aquse  Solis,  or  Calidae, 
as  it  was  alternatively  called — a  fine  pro- 
vincial city,  with  baths  and  villas,  with 
temples,  and  groves,  and  market-places;  the 
remains  of  which,  after  thirteen  centuries 
of  havoc  and  decay,  are  still  abundantly  to 
be  met  with. 

The  Saxons  again,  although  despising 
the  Inzorious  appliances  of  civilisation, 
resorted  freely  enough  to  the  hot-springs, 
ind  characteristically  named  the  place 
!^kemanchester — the  camp  of  those  afflicted 
vith  aches  and  paina 

la  time,  under  Saxon  rule,  a  nunnery 
ose  in  proximity  to  the  healing  waters, 
rhich,  again,  in  course  of  time,  became  an 
bbey.  But  civil  war  and  devastation 
lined  the  abbey,  so  that  John  de  Villula, 
Lreadv  noticed  in  connection  with  Wells. 


bought  abbey  and  town  from  the  King, 
and,  rebuilding  the  former,  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  bishopric.  And  this  John  the  Bishop 
seems  to  have  been  the  real  founder  of 
Bath  as  a  going  concern,  carried  on  from 
that  day  to  the  present  with  more  or  less 
success  Its  ecclesiastical  history  presents 
no  striking  features  departing  from  the 
general  type. 

As  a  church-city,  the  sympathies  of  Bath 
were,  naturally  enough,  strongly  with  the 
Kins  in  the  civil  wars,  and  thus  it  was  with 
grief  and  dismay  that  its  inhabitants  wit- 
nessed the  occupation  of  their  city  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  William 
Waller.  All  the  greater  was  their  exulta- 
tion when  an  engagement,  fought  on  Lans- 
down  Hill,  that  overlooks  the  city  walls, 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Waller  and  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, the  royal  general  But  the  victory 
was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Sir  Bevil 
GranviUe,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  west,  a 
knight  whose  chivalry  and  prowess  recalled 
the  tales  of  Sir  Gali^ad  or  Sir  Bevis. 
Bath  remained  a  royal  garrison  for  two 
years  after  that,  and  was  eventually  peace- 
ably surrendered  to  the  prevailing  side. 

The  rise  of  Bath  as  a  watering-place 
began  even  with  the  Restoration.  Charles 
the  Second  visited  the  place  with  a  brilliant 
court,  and  set  the  example  of  drinking  the 
waters,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered 
only  efficacious  in  the  outward  application 
of  warm  baths.  Five  vears  later,  Mr. 
Pepys  visited  the  city,  ana  on  the  night  of 
his  arrival  records :  "  Stepped  out  with  my 
landlord,  saw  the  baths  with  people  in 
them.  .  .  .  The  town  most  of  stone,  and 
clean,  though  the  streets  generally  narrow," 
and  he  has  farther  experience  of  the  baths 
and  bathing  generally  on  the  following 
days,  which  he  records  at  some  length  in 
his  diary. 

If  Charles  the  Second  made  Bath  famous, 
the  gratitude  of  its  inhabitants  must  have 
caused  a  pang  of  regret  when  the  city  gates 
were  shut  against  Charles's  son,  the  un- 
happy Duke  of  Monmouth.  But  the 
authorities  declared  solidly  for  the  legiti- 
mate branch,  though  the  city  remained 
Jacobite  in  its  sympathies  as  long  as  the 
cause  lasted.  Indeed,  in  1715  there  was 
some  attempt  at  a  rising  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender  —  an  affair  which  terminated 
without  bloodshed,  its  leader  being  re- 
ported to  have  been  Carte,  the  historian 
having  escaped  through  a  window  in  full 
canonicals. 

In  the  meantime,  the  second  founder  of 
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Bath  ha^  come  into  ezbtence,  in  the  person 
of  Bean  Nash,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  the 
man's  foppery  and  vanity,  the  city  is  in- 
debted as  one  of  its  chief  benefactors.  The 
hero  of  Bath  was  born  at  Swansea,  in  1674, 
of  respectable  bat  not  aristocraticparentage, 
and  went  from  Carmarthen  School  to  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  without  distin^ishine 
himself  as  a  scholar.  Nash  was  destined 
for  the  bar,  but  his  tastes  led  him  to  prefer 
the  army,  and  it  is  said  that  he  carried 
a  pair  of  colours  in  the  King's  forces, 
although  his  name  is  not  recorded  in  the 
roll  of  fame.  Later  on  we  find  him  a  student 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  student  in  name 
only,  but  devotiDg  all  his  time  to  gaming 
and  gallantry.  Even  then  he  must  have 
studied  the  art  of  pleasure  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  and  he  was  so  noted  as  an  organiser 
of  entertainments,  that  when  the  Templars 
resolved  on  entertaining  WOliam  the  Third 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ancient  re- 
putation, Nash  was  appointed  master  of  the 
revels,  and  carried  out  his  functions  with 
great  success. 

Soon  after  this,  Nash  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Bath,  where  there  existed  ah'eady 
the  rude  beginnings  of  a  social  despotism 
under  a  regularly  appointed  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  But  it  required  some  courage 
as  well  as  experience  to  fill  the  post,  in 
view  of  the  ruffianism  of  the  bulk  of  the 
gilded  youth  of  the  period,  and  the  fighting 
customs  of  the  age.  The  foaner  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  had  just  been  killed  in  &- 
duel  when  Nash  took  up  the  reins  of  power, 
and  from  that  time  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  was  assured.  Roads  were  mended  j 
streets  were  paved  and  lighted ;  pleasure- 
grounds  were  laid  out;  evening  assemblies 
were  planned  and  regulated;  and  all 
kinds  of  ruffianism  were  suppressed, 
while  rank  and  fashion  were  attracted 
to  a  centre  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
where  a  perpetual  carnival  seemed  to 
reign.  Nash  must  have  been  a  great 
financier,  for  all  these  improvements  were 
made  without  undue  burdens  on  the 
citizens,  and  the  profits  of  the  gaming- 
tables furnished  the  civil  list  of  the  King 
of  Bath,  without  the  necessity  of  exacting 
contributions  from  his  subjects.  And  Nash 
really  kept  a  royal  kind  of  state,  driving 
about  the  city  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  grey 
horses,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  runners 
and  footmen,  as  well. as  mounted  atten- 
dants, himself  in  a  richly-laced  coat  and  an 
enormous  white  cocked-hat  At  tfie  same 
time,  his  culture  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  were  so  complete  that  he  won  the 


consideration  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time.  Pope  wu  kis 
friend,  and  forbore  to  use  the  lash  of  bis 
biting  satire,  and  those  who  came  to  mock 
remained  to  swell  the  praises  of  the  elegant 
arbiter  of  fashion. 

All  this  could  not  last  for  ever.  Kaali 
was  too  profuse  to  accumulate,  and  more 
cunning  gamesters  intercepted  his  revenno, 
while  other  men — and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, other  women — and  other  mannen, 
occupied  the  stage.  But  he  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and,  it  fs  satisfactory  to  leam,  not 
altogether  neglected  by  those  who  bad 
gained  so  much  by  his  powers.  The 
Corporation  made  him  an  allowance  of  ten 
pounds  a  month,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
he  might  to  the  last,  enjoy  his  ombre, 
basset,  quadrille,  or  wlust,  with  tbe 
veterans  and  dowagers  who  still  held  him 
in  honour. 

Much  had  changed,  indeed,  and  the 
alterations  in  manners  were  probably  all 
for  the  better,  for  which  Beau  Nash  b 
deserving  of  a  fair  share  of  credit.  What 
a  difference,  indeed,  between  the  Mobawk 
of  his  early  days  and  the  Romeo  of  the 
New  Bath  Guide ! 

WeU  I  know  how  Romeo  dances, 
With  what  air  he  first  advances, 
With  what  grace  his  ffloves  he  draws  on, 
Claps,  and  calls  up  Nanoy  Dawson. 

During  the  past  half-century,  therenowc 
of  Bath  as  a  watering-place  has  a  goo<i 
deal  declined.  Our  Endish  spas  hart 
been  deserted  for  th^  batns  of  Oennanj. 
while  the  popularity  of  cold  water  k 
general,  of  sea-bathing,  of  hydropathj, 
has  dimmed  the  fame  of  those  anciei:: 
waters  of  the  sun,  whose  hidden  fomac^i 
have  never  slackened  their  force  while 
djrnasties  and  nations  have  fallen  and 
risen.  But  there  are  signs  that  go  tosbo^ 
that  Bath  and  its  waters  may  probablr 
come  into  fashion  once  more.  The  age  of 
heroic  remedies  is  past,  and  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  wallow  naked  it- 
December's  snows  and  are  now  teased  h; 
rheumatic  pains,  may  yet  one  day  be  seti 
soaking  luxuriously  in  the  summer's  hesi 
of  the  steaming  waters  of  Bath,  and  taki^l 
the  air  afterwards  among  the  terraces  m 
crescents  in  a  Bath-chair. 

Altogether  modem  and  pleasant  are  ^ 
streets  of  Bath,  where,  if  tlurongs  of  modei| 
visitors  are  absent,  there  is  still  a  geterf 
air  of  wealth  and  prosperity.^  There  a.^ 
fine  vistas  and  magnificent  distances,  ai» 
you  never  lose  sight  of  the  beauty  of  th^tf 
setting — of  the  bright  river,  and  thegref^t 
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fertile  hills,  and  the  woodlands  and  hang- 
fog  gardena  Even  the  abbey-church  is  as 
new  and  bright  as  it  can  consistently  be, 
and  the  very  monuments  have  an  air  of 
elegance  and  fashion.  Then  the  bridges 
somehow  give  a  foreign  aspect  to  the  city, 
especially  that  charming  Pulteney  Bridge, 
with  the  houses  upon  it,  which  reciQls 
Venice  or  Florence. 

Bat  if  Bath  rules  over  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  with  undisputed  sway,  the 
capital  of  the  south  is  clearly  Taunton,  the 
chief  town  of  old-fashioned  Somerset  On 
the  way  thither,  along  the  coast,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
places  of  interest  There  is  Clevedon, 
among  noble  cliffs,  as  its  name  denotes, 
the  church  overhanging  the  sea  like  the 
samphire-gatherer. 

There,  twioo  a  day,  the  Severn  filla ; 
The  salt  sea- water  passes  by, 
And  brashes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hiUa. 

Here    at    Myrtle    Cottage,    Coleridge 

made  his  home  after  his  marriage,  and 

hence    he    wrote    to    friend    Cottel^    his 

Maecenas  and  publisher  for  the  nonce,  for 

brooms,   and  frying-pans,  and  such   like 

tackle,  of  which  his  poetic  nature  had  not 

comprehended    the    necessity.       Indeed, 

Coleridge's  only  resources  at  that  time  were 

his  unwritten  poems — the  bulk  of  them, 

alas  I  destined  to  remain  unwritten  to  the 

end  of  the  chapter — and  CottePs  promise 

to  pay  him  two  guineas  for  every  hundred 

lines. 

From  the  cliffs  of  Clevedon  the  coast 
sinks  rapidly  to  the  flats  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  and  there  is  no  place  that  commands 
attention  till  we  reach  Bridgewater.  Here 
the  tide  comes  in  with  a  vengeance,  full 
sweep  from  the  broad  Atlantic,  rising  thirty 
or^  forty  feet  in  a  few  hours,  a  state  of 
things  which  makes  its  quay  an  uncomfort- 
able berth  for  shipping.  There  was  a  great 
castle  here,  once  upon  a  time,  which  was 
ieemed  impregnable,  and  which  mounted 
ortyguns  in  the  timeof  the  civil  wars.  How- 
)ver,  Fairfax,  the  Black  Tom  of  Yorkshire 
ame,  captured  it  without  much  difficulty, 
.nd  demolished  it  so  thoroughly  that  only  a 
ragment,  known  as  the  Watergate,  remains 
pon  which  to  hang  its  story.  Otherwise, 
he  town  itself  was  a  noted  Puritan  strong- 
old,  and  here,  at  a  later  day,  Monmouth 
>and  a  ready  welcome  and  many  ardent 
ipporter&  And  here  he  remained  en- 
imped  outside  the  town,  peasants  and 
liners  thronging  in  to  join  his  ranks,  but 
le  gentry  holding  ominously  aloof,  till 
[s  ETcouts  brought  word  of  the  advance  of 


the  King's  army,  even  as  close  upon  him  as 
Sedgemoor,  barely  a  couple  of  miles  from 
his  camp. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  Monmouth 
had  ridden  into  the  royal  camp  and  called 
upon  the  soldiers  to  join  him,  half  the  army 
would  not  have  thrown  up  their  caps  for 
him.  But  Monmouth  had  no  nerve  for  such 
a  daring  stroke.  He  called  a  council  of 
war,  when  his  officers,  mistrusting  their  raw 
levies,  decided  on  a  night  attack  In  the 
darkness  of  night,  it  was  urged,  the  miner 
with  his  pick  was  as  good  as  the  trained 
soldier  with  his  musket.  And  so  the 
attack  was  made,  but  with  such  inefficient 
preparation  that  the  existence  of  a  deep 
dram  which  protected  the  front  of  the  royal 
camp  was  undiscovered,  >nd,  of  course, 
no  means  of  crossing  it  x^i  been  pro- 
vided. The  miners  and  peasau'^s  somehow 
scrambled  to  close  quarters  aud  foueht 
bravely  for  a  while,  the  enemy  now  being 
under  arms  and  fully  prepared  for  the 
attack,  and  the  sun  rose  upon  a  mere 
rabble  of  brave  men,  to  be  quickly  ridden 
over  and  cut  down  by  the  royal  cavalry. 

Then  followed  the  cruelties  of  Kirke 
and  his  lambs,  fresh  from  the  barbarous 
warfare  of  Tangiers,  and  the  bloody  assize, 
to  which  both  Bridgewater  and  Taunton 
furnished  their  full  tale  of  victims. 

The  great  hero  of  Bridgewater  is  Robert 
Blake,  who  was  bom  at  that  town  in  the 
last  year  but  one  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  who  continues  the  traditions  of  the  great 
sea-captains  of  that  age.  Like  Cromwell 
and  many  other  heroes  of  the  period,  he 
took  late  in  life  to  the  game  of  war.  He 
was  forty-four  at  least  when  his  military 
career  began  at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  when 
he  held  an  outlying  fort  for  the  Parliament 
long  after  the  general  capitulation  of  the 
town.  Rupert,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  royal  troops,  threatened  to  hang  him 
for  his  temerity,  and  would  have  done  it 
but  for  influential  friends  who  begged  his 
life.  After  that,  Blake,  with  Sir  Robert 
Pye,  of  Farringdon,  took  Taunton  by 
storm  from  the  Royalists,  and  was  made  its 
governor  and  held  it  against  idl  odds.  So 
that  Blake  had  completed  his  |ialf  century 
before  he  took  to  the  sea,  following  his 
enemy.  Prince  Rupert,  from  one  port  to 
another,  and  finally  demolishing  his 
squadron.  Then  our  bold  Admiral  began 
at  Van  Tromp,  and  gave  the  Dutchman  no 
rest  till  he  had  driven  him  from  the  seas. 
It  was  then  that  the  sturdy  Republican 
heard  of  Cromwell's  coup  d'etat,  and  made 
his  celebrated  laconic  speech  to  his  officers  : 
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"  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind  State  affairs,  bat 
to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us.'' 

From  Van  Tromp  the  brave  Admiral 
turned  upon  the  Dey  of  Tunis,  whose 
prisons  were  full  of  Coristian  captives,  and 
doon  he  brought  the  proud  Moslem  to 
reason.  Then  he  sailed  against  the 
Spaniard,  demolished  the  forts  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Trinidad,  and  destroyed  the  Spanish 
Plate  fleet  After  that  he  turned  home- 
wards, and  Jied  in  Plymouth  Sound  within 
sight  of  the  hills  of  his  native  land,  just 
fifty-eight  years  old,  having  crowded  a 
lifetime  of  glory  into  the  last  eighteen 
years  of  his  hfe. 

MY  THIRTY-FIRST  BIRTHDAY. 

A  ST0R7   IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  L      MORNING 

Alas  1  it  is  too  true  1  My  first  thought 
on  waking  is  that  I  have  attained  my 
thirty-first  year  on  this  1 5th  day  of  June. 
The  Abb^,  when  taking  his  leave  last 
night,  made  me  promise  that  I  would  write 
down  with  care  every  event  which  is  to 
happen  on  this  day,  as  marking  my  last  of 
youth,  and  bade  me  rise  early,  that  I 
might  listen  to  the  warning  he  had  prepared 
for  me  on  the  occasion. 

How  will  it  be  conveyed  t  By  a  sacred 
serenade,  or  a  bouquet  of  churchyard 
flowers  t  Bah !  Life  hath  still  some 
charm,  and  I  can  still  look  forward  to  the 
future,  in  spite  of  my  "advancing  age." 
The  Abb6  is  a  dear  old  soul,  but  takes  life 
sometimes  rather  gloomUy.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  told  him  last  night  that  I  had  written 
to  Cousin  Octave  that,  as  he  seemed  too 
shy  to  return  home  and  come  to  my 
chiteau  without  a  special  invitation,  I  sent 
him  one  in  due  form  to  say  that  he  must 
come  at  once,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would 
leave  for  ever  that  horrid  Martinique, 
where  he  had  frittered  away  his  youth,  and 
fix  himself  definitively  in  France.  I  did 
not  suggest  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  he  will  know  the  meaning  of 
the  hint.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
days  when  he  and  I  had  no  need  of  words 
to  know  each  other's  thoughts. 

I  must  say  that  my  surprise  was  great 
when  Maitre  Allard  road  my  father's  will 
Never  did  I  dream  that  he  would  have 
left  his  whole  fortune  at  my  own  disposal, 
without  the  tyranny  of  guardians  or  ham- 
pering of  trustees — but  all  to  be  my  own, 
to  be  managed  according  to  my  own  will 
and  pleasure.    The  words  were  soothing 


to  my  soul,  for  I  had  always  oonsidered  I 
him  cold  and  harsh  in  sendine  poorCoiuin  ' 
Octave  away,  although  providing  ioi  \m 
handsomely    in    getting    him  appointed  'I 
manager  of  the  great  estate  in  Martiniqufi ' , 
belonging  to  the  company  of  which  mj  ' 
father  himself  was  director.    The  condi- 1| 
tion  was  one  by  which   both  oar  hearts  i 
were   well-nigh   broken.     "  Never  more,  i 
upon    our   faith    and    honour,   to  seek  i 
to  hold  secret  communication  with  each  i 
other    so    long    as    my    father  Kved." 
And  to  think  that  the  cruel  decree  was , 
maintained  until  his  death  released  me ,' 
from  the  vow ! 

Ten  years  of  life  1  Ah  me !  Bat  time 
has  wrought  no  change  in  my  love  foi 
Octave — ho  alteration  in  the  feelings  of 
my  heart  Aye,  but  what  change  has  it 
accomplished  in  myself  t 

What  says  the  little  looking-glass  that 
Octave  bought  me  at  the  fair  of  Saramy,  ^ 
saying,  as  he  handed  me  the  fairing,  that 
I  should  there  behold  the  face  he  thooghi 
most    lovelv    upon    earth.       That    has 
not  changed,  at  all  events,  and  in  it  I 
behold  the  reflection  of  a  face,  still  fair,  if 
not,  perhaps,  so  fresh  as  the  one  he  beheld 
through  his  tears,  as  he  looked  up  at  m 
from  the  window  of  the  carriage  whicii 
bore  him  away.    The  complexion  is  some- 
what fiaded,  and  here  and  there  I  can  per 
ceive  a  silver  streak  amongst  the  carls, 
which  are  still  golden,  although  not  quite 
so  bright  a  gold  as  when  he  left    All 
well  1    Life  is  not  all  made  up  of  doubt 
and  disappointment,  as  the  Abb^  declare^ 
We  shall  have  many  merry  days  yet  at  tb« 
Charmilles.    And  Octave  t    Wel^  we  shall 
be  happy  together  at  last ! 

What  a  lovely  morning !  As  I  open  mj 
window,  the  lark  is  rising  from  the  tarf  ai 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  as  the  slight  lus: 
from  the  river  clears  away,  I  can  see  tk 
villagers  stirring  in  the  village  street. 
What  are  they  doing  f  Thej  are  actaaDj 
lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  lime-tre^ 
now  in  full  flower  1  The  bees  are  &- 
turbed,  and  the  air  is  so  clear  that  I  oi 
see  whole  swarms  of  them  flying  cot  Q 
alarm.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  tlm 
despoilment)  Hal  I  remember  nov< 
The  Abb6  told  me  that  he  would  resad 
the  villagers  that  this  is  my  birthday,  ^ 
although  not  of  such  solemn  importar ' 
as  the  festival  of  the  patron  Saint^  tl:^5 
ought  to  note  it  by  some  token  * 
their  gratitude  for  all  the  good  I  *^ 
trying  to  do  with  my  newly-acqai^'- 
wealth.      Now    they    are    carrying  *^ 
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boughs  and  branches  of  flowers  to  the 
church.  That  may  be  perhaps  the  warning 
that  the  Abb6  was  to  give  me.  Ah,  five 
o'clock !  the  church  clock  strikes  the  hoar. 
And  the  Abb6,  punctual  as  the  clock 
itself,  is  standing  at  the  church-door.  He 
nehers  in  the  peasants  with  their  flowers, 
and  scarcely  has  the  last  stroke  resounded, 
deep,  grave,  and  sonorous  through  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  angelus-bell  takes 
up  the  strain,  and  sounds  clear  and  cheerily 
over  the  valley.  I  kneel  down  at  the 
window  and  offier  my  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
— repeatmg  the  sweet  Ave  Maria  to  which 
that  bell  summons  me,  by  its  nine  strokes. 
Bat  what  is  this!  The  angelus-bell 
has  tolled  its  nine  strokes  as  usual 
— and  after  a  pause  it  begins  again.  The 
good  Abb^  must  be  forgetting  the  limit 
of  his  morning's  task.  But,  no ;  the  bell 
goes  on  tolling  in  steady  measured  rhythm 
until  it  has  struck  more  notes  than 
the  salutation-bell  itself.  Yes — ten  1 — now 
ten  again  1  When  will  it  stop  9  Another 
ten !  and  now  a  pause  at  last  But  stay  ! 
One  single  stroke  louder  and  more  pro- 
longed than  all  the  rest  And  at  last  the 
!  tolling  ceases  in  reality.  I  see  it  all !  This 
is  the  Abb6's  warning.  'Tis  my  thirty-first 
birthday — ^the  last  year  of  youth,  the  first 
of  midcQe-age. 

CHAPTEB   II.      NOON. 

The  day  begins  auspiciously,  everything 
combines  to  lighten  the  spirits  and  make 
the  heart   glad.     The  sunshine  is  most 
glorious,  the  meadows  are  in  full  flower, 
the  birds  are  singing  joyously  above  my 
head,  and  the  grass  is  blooming  beneath 
my  feet  as  I  stroll  across  the  lawn.  Mother 
Nature  knows  no  change.    The  Charmilles 
will  be  found  as  beautiful  as  ever  when  all 
those  who  love  the  place  are  gone  and  for- 
gotten. The  dear  good  Abb6  came  to  break- 
fast with  me,  according  to  his  promise,  and 
I  unfolded  to  him  my  whole  heart  I  spoke 
of  Octave  warmly  and  with  affection,  as  I 
ought  to  speak  of  the  man  who  has  proved 
so  true  and  faithful  to  his  love,  as  to  lead  a 
solitary  life  among  strangers  and  forego  the 
isonsolation  of  matrimony,  though  courted 
md  admired  in  the  circles  to  wmch  he  has 
3een    ezOed,  as  it  were,  by  my  father's 
(ontence.     I,  too,  have  kept  my  faith  un- 
>roken,  and  resisted  all  the  temptations 
vhich    have   beset  my  patL     It  is  this 
teadfaatness  of  purpose  which,  no  doubt, 
aduced  my  father  to  alter  his  opinion  con- 
erning  the  fickle  nature  and  frivolity  of 
romeD,  and  to  trust  me  with  the  sole  ad 


ministration  of  the  estate  of  the  Charmilles. 
He  was  surprised  that  I  should  have 
refused  to  marry  the  Baron  de  Bligni^res 
with  his  numerous  quarterings  and  magni- 
ficent hunting-stud.  He  was  indignant 
when  I  rejected  the  offer  of  the  Marquis 
de  Marian,  who  had  arrived  amongst  us 
honest,  simple  country  folk,  with  M  the 
gloss  and  polish  of  his  Parisian  manners 
still  upon  hinL  But  he  laughed  heartily 
when  I  sent  the  young  Count  de  Chalais 
back  to  his  mother,  who  had  dispatched 
htm  to  make  love  to  me,  although  I 
was  his  senior  by  several  years.  My 
father  was  too  just  in  principle  to  urge 
me  to  marry  any  man  I  did  not  like ;  he 
was  only  unjust  enough  to  compel  me  to 
give  up  the  only  man  I  loved.  And  so,  as 
the  years  flew  by,  he  became  quite  resigned 
to  my  remaining  in  single  blessedness,  and 
fully  content  with  the  peace  and  comfort  my 
presence  bestowed  upon  his  gouty  old  age. 
I  thought  much  of  all  this  a?  I  sat 
beneath  the  acacia  on  the  lawn  before 
the  windows,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  high 
mass.  My  mind  was  teeming  with  doubts 
and  fears,  uncontrolled  even  by  the 
certainty  of  the  faith  and  honour  of  my 
dear  Octave.  I  had  expected  a  letter  from 
my  cousin  by  return  of  post  in  answer  to 
mine,  and  the  disappointment  was  great 
that  none  had  arrived.  But  mercy  on  met 
While  I  have  been  dreaming  the  time  has 
flown,  and  here  is  eleven  o'clock  1  The 
drums  of  the  pompiers  (I  have  just  founded 
a  fire-brigade  of  seven  men  for  our  village) 
are  beating  as  they  march  to  churcL 
Come,  I  must  rouse  myself,  and  make  all 
speed  there  also.  It  would  not  do  for  the 
heroine  of  the  f§te  to  be  the  last  to  enter. 
I  will  go  down  the  hill  by  the  path  which 
skirts  the  lawn.  It  is  shady  and  silent, 
and  I  shall  avoid  the  gossips  who  would 
pester  me  to  death  with  their  clumsy 
greetings  My  heart  is  too  full  to  allow  me 
to  waste  its  overflow  upon  trifles.  How  will 
Octave  answer  my  letter  1  Will  he  come  at 
once,  or  wOl  he  delay  ?  He  tells  the  Abb^ 
in  his  letters  that  his  life  has  been  a  busy 
one;  that  he  has  been  much  tried;  that  he 
has  never  ceased  to  think  of  me;  and  that 
he  shall  have  no  rest  until  he  sees  the 
turrets  of  the  Charmilles  looming  upon  the 
horizon.  Well,  well,  we  shall  see,  we 
shall  see,  as  the  Abb<i  always  exclaims 
when  I  endeavour  to  break  forth  in  praises 
of  Ootava  Tutors  seldom  have  faith  in 
their  pupils,  and  the  Abb^  mistrusts 
Octava  Like  my  father,  he  views  with 
some  little  contempt  the  strict  adherence 
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to  the  command  to  abstain  from  all  attempt 
to  communicate  with  ma 

Bat  I  do  wish  I  could  have  a  letter  to- 
day 1  It  would  be  a  fine  testimony  of  his 
remembrance  of  our  love  that  he  should 
have  remembered  my  birthday. 

Disquietude  makes  me  peevisL  The 
hour  for  the  post  has  gone  by,  and  I  pass 
through  the  gate  into  l£e  narrow  patL  It 
is  not  made  to  engender  bright  thoughts — 
a  steep  and  rather  damp  passage,  between 
the  wall  of  the  garden  on  one  side  and 
a  high,  overshadowing  bank  on  the  other. 
But  it  is  the  shortest  cut  down  to. the 
village,  and  I  am  late.  In  my  haste  I  run 
against  a  man  striding  with  hurried  step 
towards  the  chateau.  It  is  Bastien,  the 
postman,  bringing  letters  to  the  household. 
He  hands  me  one  from  his  oilskin  poucL 
I  recognise  the  handwriting,  and  my 
heart  beats  so  violently,  my  breath  comes 
so  short  and  painfully,  that  I  must 
have  fallen  had  not  Bastien  grasped  my 
arm.  He  evidently  thinks  I  am  going  to 
faint,  for  he  fans  me  with  the  skirt  of  his 
blue  linen  blouse  with  one  hand,  while  he 
clasps  the  oilskin  pouch  firmly  to  his 
bosom  with  the  other.  The  gesture  is  so 
comical  that  I  cannot  help  bursting  into  a 
kind  of  hysterical  something  between 
laughing  and  crying,  but  when  he  so 
kindly  attempts,  with  the  sleeve  of  the  blue 
linen  blouse,  to  dry  the  tears  running  down 
my  face,  I  come  to  myself  at  once,  and  thrust- 
ing the  letter  into  my  bosom,  run  quickly 
down  the  hill,  and  in  another  minute  stand 
before  the  church  door. 

The  church  was  already  filled.  The 
Abb^  came  out  to  meet  me,  and  follow- 
ing in  his  steps  came  the  Grey  Sisters 
of  the  school,  who  look  upon  me  with 
heavenly  smiles  of  gratitude,  and  the 
children  burst  forth  into  the  hymn  of 
praise  to  Our  Lady,  ''who  melta  the  heart 
of  the  rich  man  to  charity,  the  soul 
to  pity,  and  the  memory  to  recollection 
of  the  poor."  To  this  Sister  Eulalie  had 
added  a  verse  of  her  own — expressive  of 
gratitude  to  me  for  having  built  the  new 
wing  to  the  old  school-house.  And  I  had 
to  listen,  and  smile,  and  express  my 
gratitude,  and  make  answer  to  the  pretty 
speech  composed  by  the  Superior,  and 
recited  by  tiny  Babette,  the  mole-catcher's 
daughter,  who  presented  me  with  a  big 
bouquet  firom  the  school-garden,  when  aU 
the  while  my  heart  was  beating  with 
anxiety,  and  my  pulses  throbbing  with  im- 
patience to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the 
letter.      The    Abb6's   sermon    failed    to 


excite    the    smallest  feeling  of  interest, 
although  I  could  not  help  perceiyiDg  that 
it  was  in  some  degree  preached  at  me,  and, 
moreover,  I  grew  slightly  offended  when 
he  talked  of  the  Wise  Virgins,  who  Bet  &&iQ  ^ 
all  human  vanities.    The  eyes  of  the  vhok  ' 
congregation  were  turned  to  me,  with  & 
loving  expression  that  annoyed  me.    I ! 
thought  the   comparison  ill-timed.    At 
length   came    the    Domine    Salvmn,  the  | 
mass  was  over  at  last.      The  Abb6  was 
to  accompany   me   home,   and  I  waa  Ia  ' 
await  him  in  the  sacristy,  so  hither  I 
hurried  in  all  haste,  flying  from  the  vk- ' 
tations  and  loving  greetings  of  the  yiliagen 
to  whom  I  had  ever  been  so  patient  with 
my  time,  and  so  liberal  with  my  money. 

And  now  at  last  I  was  alone.    I  sat 
myself  down  upon  one  of  the  oaken  che&U 
which  held  the  Abba's  vestments,  and  tore 
the  letter  from  my  bosom  with  a  quick 
impatient  gesture,  and  yet,  when  I  held  it 
in  my  hana,  instead  of  opening  it  at  once  I 
mused  upon  the  seal    The  motto  was  ibl 
of  our  family,   "Patience   et  Vaillance/ 
nothing  applicable  to  our   position^  m 
then  I  turned   the  letter  over  and  om 
again  read  the  superscription,  "  A  Mdlle. 
Ad^le  de  Biencourt,  au  Chateau  des  Char- 
milles,  k  Bocage  les  Ormeaux,  Seine-et- 
Oise."  Lengthy  as  this  address  may  appeat 
I  lingered  over  every  letter,  and  spelt  oq: 
every  word,  seeking  remembrance  of  tk 
schoolboy  hand  which  used  to  fill  me  vith 
such  joy  in  former  day&  Who  would  h&Te 
thought  that  amid  tlus  apparent  calm  laj 
whole  frame  was  quivering  with  anxie^ 
and  dread — and  that   every   nenre  ^ 
strained  to  the  very  utmost  %    At  lengtli 
the  letter  lay  open  in  my  hand.     At  &&'• 
the  writing  seemed  so  coniaaed  and  binned 
that  I  could  scarcely  make   out  a  t^^ 
word.    It  was  only  by  degrees  that  tba 
meaning    became    clearly  present  to  laj 
mind. 

The  letter  occupied  the  three  p&g^ 
allotted  to  correspondents  in  those  d&]& 
and  yet  somehow  it  appeared  as  if  cortAil^^ 
It  was  warm  and  loving  in  expression,  p 
in  substance  reticent  and  cold.  Octa^^ 
began  by  declaring  himself  overjoyed  >-i 
returning  to  Europe,  and  then  ran  bto  '^ 
description  of  all  the  happiness  he  ^ 
enjoyed  at  Martinique,  particolarly  of  1^ 
"It  would  have  been  complete,'' he  s^ 
"  had  it  not  been  marred  by  the  prin'^^ 
of  my  letters.''  This  was  prettily  tnni^ 
but  seemed  like  an  afterthought.  Tb^"^ 
was,  indeed,  throughout  loving  res&ei 
brance  of  former  days,  but  slwajs  i  ! 
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same  indescribable  reticence  and  sadden 

breaking  off  which  had  struck  me  from 

the  first     Bat  as  I  drew  near  the  end 

ample  compensation   was    foand    in   the 

announcement  of  his  immediate  retam, 

and  the  hope  of  once  more  being  able  to 

talk  aboat  old  times,  and  visit  old  places, 

towards  which  his  heart  had  been  yearning 

for  t^n  long,  weary  years.     And  this  was 

all  that  concerned  oar  relative  position.    It 

was  not  till  after  a  second  perasal,  more 

greedy,  if  possible,  than  the  firsts  that  I 

became  conscioos  that  not  a  single  word  of 

love  was  apparent  throoghout  the  whole 

epistle.    Indeed,  there  seemed  all  through 

a  sort  of  vacillating  caution  as  if  fearing  to 

say  too  much,  shomd  he  venture  to  say  all 

There  was  no  compensation  in  the  latter 

portion  of  the  missive,  which  was  filled 

with  details  concerning  people  unknown  to 

me,  and  events  in  which  I  took  no  interest 

He  told  me,  for  instance,  that  his  greatest 

friend  in  the  island  had  lately  died,  and  had 

left  him  trustee  of  the  great  estate  of  Les 

Sablons,  and  guardian  of  his  only  child,  a 

daughter,  to  whom  had  been  bequeathed  a 

large  fortune,  while  to  the  widow  but  a 

small  annuity  had  been  awarded.     The 

delicate  health  of  the  daughter  demanding 

the  advice  of  European  doctors,  he  felt  it 

incumbent  on  him,  as  her  guardian,  to 

bring  her  with  him.    She  would,  of  course, 

be    accompanied    by    her    mother,    who 

watched  over  her  with  the  greatest  vigi- 

lanca    He  added  that  I  shomd  find  both 

Madame  de  M6ris  and  her  stepdaughter 

most  charming,  and,  as  he  was  indebted  to 

them  forgreatlindness  and  attention  during 

a  long  visit  he  had  made  to  Les  Sablons,  he 

would  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  them 

both    to    Les    Gharmilles.      He    wrote 

hurriedly,  he  said,  only  a  few  hours  before 

embarking,  and  would  be  at  the  dear  old 

home  as  fast  as  tide  and  steam  could  bring 

the  party  to  Biencourt     Then,  as  if  his 

mind   hail  been  disburthened  of  all  by 

which  it  had  been  oppressed,  he  launched 

forth    in    his   old  witty,  satirical    style, 

quoting  reminiscences  of  all  the  ridiculous 

old  fogies  on  whom  he  used  to  play  his 

boyish  pranks — ^the  last  page  being  filled 

with  all  the  extinct  old  family  jokes,  which 

brought  to  mind  the  good  old  days  when 

we  were  young  together.     Why  was  it 

that  those  days  now  seemed  farther  off, 

older    than    evert     Because   there    was 

evidently  a  strained  effort  on  the  writer's 

part  to  assume  the  good  humour  which  he 

knew   I  had  once  regarded  as  the  most 

attractive  feature  in  his  character.     And 


then — I  knew  not  why  or  wherefore — I  fell 
to  musing  on  the  comparative  proportion 
of  our  respective  ages,  and  for  the  first 
time  felt  timid.  I  was  twenty  years  of 
age  when  Octave  left  the  Gharmilles — he 
was  twenty-two.  He  must  now  be  thirty- 
three,  while  I  am  thirty-one.  The  difference 
was  nothing  then;  but  now  the  world 
will  say,  perhaps,  not  that  he  is  too  young 
for  me,  but  that  I  am  too  old  for  him. 

Just  as  the  thought  traversed  my  mind 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Abb6  entered. 
He  started  on  beholding  the  sorrowful 
expression  of  my  countenance. 

'^Octave  is  coming  at  once !"  I  whispered^ 
as  I  handed  him  the  letter. 

He  was  struck  on  looking  at  the  post- 
mark. 

"  What,  by  the  Joyeuse  I ''  exclaimed  ho 
in  astonishment ;  "  why,  I  noticed  last 
nighti  in  reading  my  Moniteur,  that  the 
Joyeuse  had  arrived  and  landed  her 
passengers  at  Nantes.  If  so,  Octave  can 
be  here  to-day." 

So  sudden  was  the  emotion  produced  by 
the  words,  that  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  nature  were  the  feelings  they  created. 
I  could  not  tell  whether  the  revulsion  I 
experienced  was  that  of  joy  or  sorrow,  and 
in  a  kind  of  stupor  I  rose  and  followed  the 
Ahh6  through  the  park  to  the  hall-door  of 
the  chateau.  I  was  not  prepared  by  the 
possibility  suggested  by  the  Abb^  for  the 
sight  which  awaited  me.  The  confusion  of 
boxes  and  packages,  the  cloaks  and 
travelling-gear,  told  me  at  once  of  the 
arrival  I  had  longed  for  with  such  intensity, 
and  yet  filled  me  with  such  dread  now 
that  it  had  really  occurred.  The  old 
housekeeper  was  sobbing  aloud  at  the  sight 
of  young  M.  Octave,  and  Cauvin,  the 
aged  steward,  began  to  pace  resUessly 
about,  almost  dancing  with  excitement  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  event.  These  were 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  chateau  during 
mass,  as  the  rest  of  the  servants  had  gone 
to  the  service. 

The  door  of  the  salon  was  ajar,  and,  as 
I  stood  breathless  and  transfixed,  I  could 
see  the  shadow  of  a  woman  cast  by  the 
strong  sunlight  upon  the  polished  floor,  as 
it  moved  hurriedly  to  and  fro,  while  abrupt 
whisperings  met  my  ear.  The  tones  were 
those  of  displeasure  and  reproach,  and 
were  answered  soothingly  in  the  deep, 
subdued  voice  of  a  man,  while,  firom  the 
furthermost  corner  of  the  room  a  deep 
sigh  was  breathed,  as  of  someone  weary 
and  in  distress.  I  stood  for  a  moment 
so   overcome   bv  emotion   that  I  dared 
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not  enter  the  salon.  At  last  the  voice 
of  the  Abb^  close  to  my  ear  dissolved  the 
spell. 

*'  Daughter,  take  courage,"  whispered  he ; 
'*  remember  there  is  a  time  for  all  things." 

He  pushed  the  door  wide  open,  and 
handed  me  into  the  saloa 

For  a  moment  every  object  seemed  to 
turn  before  my  sight,  and  it  was  not  until 
an  exclamation  uttered  in  a  man's  voice 
had  saluted  my  ear,  that  I  recovered 
my  senses  and  my  sight  sufficiently  to 
recognise  in  the  bronzed  and  somewhat 
developed  features  before  me  those  of  my 
cousin  Octave.  He  had  grown  stouter — 
both  face  and  figure  seemed  swollen,  as  it 
were;  perhaps  we  effect  of  the  long  sea 
voyage,  and  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the 
journey  from  Nantes.  His  eyes  appeared 
much  smaller  and  his  mouth  much  larger. 
He  had  looked  at  me  steadfastly  as  I  entered 
with  trembling  pace,  then  sliding  across 
the  polished  floor,  exclaimed  in  a  some- 
what hoarse  tone,  as  of  one  under  past 
rather  than  present  emotion  : 

''  Comment  1  do  I  behold  my  own  dear 
cousin  Ad&le  f  "  In  his  precipitation  his 
foot  had  caught  in  the  painted  flower- 
stand  in  front  of  the  window.  Fortunately 
the  flower-pots  had  been  put  out  for  air 
upon  the  window-sill,  but  the  shock  of  the 
fall  and  the  ringing  noise  of  the  metal 
completely  upset  my  nerves,  so  that  I  could 
not  utter  a  word  of  welcome,  but  sobbed 
hysterically.  He  must  have  been  em- 
barrassed, for  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
flower-stand  before  he  ventured  again  to 
approach  me,  and  then  he  seized  my  hand 
in  his,  and,  raising  it  to  his  lips,  kissed  it 
in  courteous  though  not  in  loverlike  style, 
and,  overcome  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
observing  that,  as  he  did  so,  he  looked 
timidly  askance  at  the  elder  lady  who 
was  now  standing  near  the  window. 

"Ah,  my  dear  cousin,  how  long  it  is 
since  we  met  i "  said  he  in  a  low  tone  as 
he  dropped  my  hand  and  turned  to  intro- 
duce them  by  name  as  Madame  de  M^ris 
and  her  stepdaughter,  Mdlle.  Emilie*  I 
advanced  towards  the  ladies  who  had 
thus  so  unexpectedly  become  my  guests, 
and  welcomed  them  to  the  Charmilles  with 
all  the  grace  I  could  command.  A  glance 
at  the  Creole  lady  was  sufficient  to  reveal 
to  me  a  woman  of  high  resolve  and  stem 
determination.  She  had  evidently  been  a 
great  beauty,  but  she  was  no  longer  young, 
and  the  outline  of  both  face  and  form  had 
yielded  to  the  soft  influence  of  the  ener- 
vating climate  of  her  country,  and  so  had 


become  spread  and  shapeless.    Her  eyes 
were  still  large  and  very  black,  flashing 
with  an  expression  so  earnest,  that  I  thought 
it  almost  malevolent  as  they  rested  M 
upon  my  countenance.      Her  dress  was 
faultless — rich  black  silk  covered  with  hlad 
lace— no  travelling-costume  cnunpled  ud 
dirty,  but  fresh  and  crisp,  and  worn  vilh 
all  the  coquettish  insolence  of  her  rtce- 
"  changed  at  the  hotel,"  thought  L    Her 
hand  of  snowy  whiteness  appeared  wUtet 
still  through  the  fall  of  black  lace  which 
hung  over  it,  and  every  finger  was  decked 
with  rings,  which  sparkled  with  dazzGsg 
brightness  through  the  network  of  the 
black  lace  mantma.     She  did  not  come 
forward  to  meet  my  advances,  bat  stood 
firm  and  upright  while  I  bowed  and  swep^ 
towards  her  with  the  grace  imparted  bj 
the  dancing-master  of  Beldon,  from  whom 
both  Octave  and  I  had  takea  lessons  in 
our  youth,  and  welcomed  her  warmlj  as 
my  cousin's  friend.     Then  I  turned  tA 
Mdlla   Emilie,  who,  unlike    the   flashr, 
jewel-bedecked  matron,  stood  modestif  i\ 
a  distance,  and  when  she  took  my  proffered 
hand  she  pressed  it,  looking  all  the  while 
into  my  face  with  a  beseeching  expressior. 
as  if  asking  for  my  sympathy.     She  wss 
a  pale,  delicate  girl,  evidently  shy  and  eot 
barrassed,  and  subdued  by  the  glance  of  h^ 
stepmother,  for  even  while  she  was  answer 
ing  my  commonplace  questiona  conoenuD£ 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  I  detected  c 
the  look  she  directed  towai*d8  the  lady  ths 
same  expression  of  fear  and  doubt  I  htj 
observed  in  Cousin  Octave.    The  latter  v^ 
now  absorbed  in  busy  oonvarsation  wi^ 
the  Abb6,  and  I  sought  in  vain  for  8(HBe 
subject  of  mutual  interest  which  shooU 
give  animation  to  our  discoursa    I  eooli 
find  none.    We  conversed  in  monosyU&b^ 
and  in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  was  a  positirj 
relief  when  Josephine,  my  maid,  came  ei 
announce  that  the  rooms  which  had  bee^ 
hurriedly  prepared  for  "  ces  dames  "  v^ 
ready.  , 

My  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  h^ 
not  thus  that  I  had  pictured  to  myadt  ti 
meeting  for  which  I  had  woven  the  thi^ 
poetical  fancies.  I  knew  well  enou^  ^ 
the  presence  of  the  two  ladies  most  be  ii 
obstacle  to  any  kind  of  gushing  seotiD^^ 
on  my  cousin  s  part,  but  I  had  certak^ 
expected  a  more  frank  and  cordial  greetn-{ 
— a  more  open  acknowledgment  of  ow  p' 
attachment,  and,  perhaps,  for  senttmec^  ^ 
subtle,  a  more  free  acceptance  of  our  ["| 
bable  position  in  the  future.  I  esco^H 
my  guests  to  their  rooms,  in  aooc^d^-l 
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with  the  roles  of  old-fashioned  etiqaette, 
and  then  I  rushed  to  my  own  chamber  and 
bowed  my  head  in  resignation  to  the 
sacrifice  ot  all  my  dreams,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  No  one  will  deem  it 
strange  that,  amid  the  perplexity  into 
which  the  constraint  of  my  cousin's  be- 
hayionr  had  thrown  me,  I  should  have 
connected  it  with  the  presence  of  Madame 
de  M^ris  and  Mdlla  Emilie.  It  was  plain 
to  me  that  Octaye  was  held  in  bondage  by 
the  elder  lady,  but  the  motive  of  this 
abject  fear  of  her  very  glance  was  a  mystery. 
Her  scrutiny  of  me  had  been  so  keen  as  to 
be  almost  disquieting,  and  I  could  not  but 
associate  with  disapproval  the  frown  with 
which  she  gazed  upon  me.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  Octave  might  have  spoken  of  my 
personal  appearance  with  the  blinded  ad- 
miration of  an  infatuated  lover,  such  as  he 
had  been  ten  years  before,  and  that  the 
scornful  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
due  to  the  disappointment  she  must  natu- 
rally have  felt  at  sight  of  my  dulled  eyes 
and  faded  complexion.  I  think  I  see  it 
all.  She  is  bent  on  making  a  match  between 
Octave  and  her  stepdaughter — ^that  is  why 
'  she  has  come  to  France — that  is  why  she 
will  not  lose  sight  of  him.  Well,  the 
girl  is  not  pretty,  but  she  is  delicate  and 
gentle,  far  more  refined  than  her  mother ; 
she  evidently  comes  of  better  blood.  And 
then — she  is  'young  j  many,  many  years 
younger  than  myseU.    Ah  me ! 

CHAPTER  III.      AFTEBNOON. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  over  without 
incident  Not  for  an  instant  could  I 
converse  with  Cousin  Octave  alona 
Madame  de  M^ris  was  always  beside 
us.  She  complained  of  fatigue,  which 
was  natural  enough,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  recline  upon  the  sm.  This 
did  not  surprise  me,  and  I  gladly  en- 
couraged the  idea,  which  I  thought  would 
allow  me  to  draw  nearer  to  my  cousin.  So 
r  helped  her  gently  to  the  sofa  and 
imoothed  the  down-pillows  beneath  her 
lead,  and  essayed  to  draw  the  skirt  of  her 
Iress  over  her  feet  But  to  this  she 
objected,  and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to 
observe  the  beautiful  foot  and  elegant 
Ipanish  slipper  left  exposed  to  view.  I 
raa  disappointed  in  my  expectations,  when 
proposed  a  walk  with  Octave,  under 
retence  of  showing  Mdlla  Emilie  the 
ank  where  our  swing  once  stood,  and  the 
Ekt-headed  stump  whence  we  used  to  knock 
jwn  the  egg  or  the  apple  with  our  ball. 


and  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  show  how 
the  walnut-twig  he  had  planted  had  grown 
to  a  tree  of  goodly  dimensions,  and  how 
the  low  hedge,  which  had  once  enclosed 
our  playground,  had  become  thick  and 
impenetrable.  It  now  encircled  Uie  hillock 
of  turf  which  I  had  reUgiously  kept  green 
and  smooth,  for  on  the  marble  bench, 
hidden  by  the  hedge,  I  used  often  to  sit 
and  muse,  thinking  of  Octave,  and  some- 
times weeping  at  the  recollection  of  his 
departura 

Cousin  Octave  greeted  the  proposition 
with  alacrity,  and  snatched  hastily  his 
broad  straw-hat  from  the  table.  Emilie 
had  linked  her  arm  in  mine.  There  was 
already  sympathy  between  u&  We  were 
all  three  moving  towards  the  door,  when 
suddenly  Madame  de  M6ris,  raising  herself 
upon  her  elbow,  looked  out  from  among 
her  cushions,  and  peremptorily  begged  not 
to  be  left  alone.  Octave  could  not  choose 
but  obey  the  hint,  and  in  my  endeavour  to 
hide  my  disappointment,  I  could  not  help 
displaying  it  Octave  looked  embarrassed 
and  coloured  slightly  as  he  dropped  my  arm; 
Emilie  seized  it  and  dragged  me  down  the 
steps  of  the  vestibule  on  to  the  lawn.  At  that 
moment  I  think  the  mysterious  sympathy 
which  links  soul  to  soul  was  estabUshed 
between  us,  and  we  were  friends  from  that 
hour.  We  sat  together,  this  stranger 
girl  and  I,  while  I  was  somehow  attracted 
by  her  tone  and  manner,  and  fancied,  so 
much  was  my  heart  craving  for  sympathy, 
that  she  almost  felt  the  cause  of  my  de- 
pression, for  she  pressed  close  to  my  side 
as  we  sat  upon  the  stone  bench,  and  clasped 
my  hand  in  hers,  twining  her  fingers  round 
my  own,  and  looking  beseechingly  into  my 
face,  as  if  imploring  my  pardon  for  some 
imaginary  off^ence.  "  No  doubt,"  thought 
I,  "  that  of  having  supplanted  me  in  my 
consin's  a£Pection&" 

My  voice  was  altered  when  I  spoke — 
almost  choked  in  its  utterance — when  I 
sought  to  pretend  lightheartedness  in  re- 
counting the  scenes  enacted  by  Cousin 
Octave  and  myself  in  that  very  place  when 
he  and  I  were  boy  and  girl  together.  The 
interest  took  in  my  description  was  feigned 
likewise;  for  the  smile  with  which  she 
listened  was  fixed  and  meaningless,  while 
her  glance  was  eagerly  fixed  upon  my 
countenance,  as  if  always  anxious  to  make 
some  communication  of  far  more  serious 
import  than  the  mere  reminiscences  of 
childhood  with  which  I  had  sought  to 
entertain  her. 

The  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  released  us 
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both  from  the  awkwardness  of  oar 
situation,  and  we  returned  briskly  to  the 
house,  glad  to  be  freed  from  the  restraint 
we  had  imposed  upon  each  other. 

Madame  de  M6ris  had  ahreadj  disap- 
peared to  her  chamber,  and  Octave  was  in 
such  earnest  conversation  with  the  Abb^ 
that  he  did  not  even  perceive  our  entrance. 
The  Abba's  countenance  was  singularly 
disturbed — its  expression  almost  indignant 
as  he  listened  to  the  confidential  communi- 
cation made  to  him  by  my  cousin.  The 
latter  was  evidently  subdued  by  the  Abba's 
displeasure.  He  raised  his  eyes  once  to 
mine  as  I  passed  by,  then  turned  aside  his 
glance  in  confusion,  making  an  effort  to 
cross  the  room  in  order  to  open  the  door 
for  our  exit;  but  I  had  hurried  through 
before  the  attempt  could  succeed.  And  with 
a  burning  sense  of  some  lurking  wrong — 
some  hidden  cause  of  complaining,  I  has- 
tened to  my  room  to  compose  myself  and 
put  on  the  mask  we  all  have  to  keep  con- 
cealed ready  for  use  in  the  secret  chamber 
of  the  heart 

The  dinner  passed  off  in  the  usual  form. 
Our  simple,  old-fashioned  fare  happened 
to  please  the  lady  before  whom  we  all 
seemed  to  bow  already  in  homage  to  that 
self-assertion  which  none  of  us  seemed  to 
possess  but  herself.  The  talk  was  all  of 
Martinique  and  its  society — of  the  high 
position  Madame  de  M6ris  once  possessed 
there,  and  of  the  great  influence  the  heiress 
of  the  Sablons  would  have  it  in  her  power 
to  exert  over  the  aristocracy  of  the  island. 
'^Decidedly  she  is  aiming  at  securing 
Octave  for  Mdlle.  Emilie,"  said  I  to  myself; 
*'  but  Mdlle.  Emilie  herself  does  not  seem 
at  all  moved  by  the  same  idea.''  The  poor 
girl  sat  looking  dreamily  on,  evidently 
without  taking  the  smallest  interest  in  the 
conversation,  but  always  gazing  at  me 
with  the  same  imploring  expression  I  had 
noticed  before.  "  She  will  never  consent 
to  marry  Octave,"  thought  I  again ;  ''  she 
is  but  seventeen — he  is  thirty-three.  She 
will,  no  doubt,  think  him  far  too  old." 

CHAPTER  rV.      EVENING. 

The  day  drew  near  to  its  close.  The 
evening  was  lovely  after  the  great  heat  of 
the  afternoon.  Twilight,  soft  and  balmy, 
with  the  thousand  odours  of  the  flower- 
garden  ascending  from  the  earth,  and  the 
ruddy  glow  of  the  sunset  still  lingering  in 
the  heavens,  tempted  us  all  to  wander 
out  towards  the  terrace,  whence  the  view 
of  the  village  and  the  church,  lying  close 
beneath  the  wall,  was  considered  one  of 


the  great  attractions  of  the  place.    Tbo  i' 
terrace  was  planted  with  two  long  rows ; 
of  closely-cropped  hazel,  cut  in  double  ■ 
arches,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  an 
old-fashioned   garden  belonging  to  the, 
royal  ch&teauz  of  France.     People  are 
thus  enabled  to  walk  up  one  alley,  and 
return  by  the  other,  without  the  monotonj 
of  confinement  of  the  eye  to  the  same 
view.     Our  archway  is  particularly  fine, ' 
and  had  given  its  name  to  the  chateau  i 
The  thickscreen  of  hazel  is  notdividedintke 
middle,  and  so  forms  a  dose  compact  hedge, 
along  which  people  may  walk  unperceited 
by  me  promenaders  in  the  alley  on  the 
other  side.    The  outward  screen  is  cat  into 
regular  archways,  through  which  the  glo^ 
rious  and  animated  view  of  the  little  me; , 
and  the  wooden  bridge,  with  the  housts 
and  gardens,  the  church  and  the  Grande 
Place,  are  slternately  perceptible,  while, 
on  the  other  side,  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  park,  the  Chs^milles,  with  its  rare  old 
forest  trees,  its  sparkling  fountains,  and 
grey  old   statues,  is    seen    in   charming 
and  delightful  contrast 

But  the  darkness  beneath  the  covered 
archway  was  distasteful  to  Mdlle.  Emilie, 
and  sne  remained  looking  over  tbe 
terrace  towards  the  village  to  watch  thfi 
moon  rise  above  the  village  spira  1  felt 
myself  compelled  to  remain  with  her, 
as  Madame  de  M^ris,  weak  and  delicate  aa 
she  claimed  to  be,  preferred  to  walk,  vid 
the  help  afforded  by  Cousin  Octave's  sto^'. 
arm,  in  order  to  take  another  stroll  beneatb 
the  tunnel  I,  myself,  was  too  restless  t*? 
share  Mdlle.  Emilie's  enjoyment  of  siitiE| 
on  the  low  sUme  wall  of  the  terrace  U 
inhale  the  fresh  evening  breeze,  and  »> 
walked  leisurely  to  the  end  of  the  archvij; 
musing  on  the  events  of  the  day,  i^ 
wondering  what  was  to  follow.  My  bean 
was  growing  cold,  methooght — ^benumbei! 
by  the  chill  which  had  gone  over  it  snc: 
the  morning.  I  had  lost,  as  it  were,  tt< 
very  power  of  reflection,  as  the  twiligb:- 
emblem  of  tiie  gradual  darkening  of  ^ 
my  bright  hopes,  was  gathering  around  laf 
As  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps  towanl; 
the  spot  where  MdUe.  Emilie  still  remains: 
seated  on  the  wall,  wrapt  in  thought,  v^^ 
voice  of  the  Creole  lady  and  that  of  ^i 
cousin  Octave  met  my  ear.  The  one  ^ 
striking,  from  its  Creole  peciUiarit)',  ^"^ 
yet  penetrating ;  the  other,  tremblng:.  &^^ 
uncertain.  Heaven  will  forgive  me  f<»r  r;- 
having  hurried  my  footsteps  to  a  ' 
listening,  but  the  fear  of  being  overLei 
by  the  talkers  arrested  my  return. 
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"I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  Deception 
of  this  kind  suits  neither  my  position  nor 
the  name  I  bear,  and  if  yoa  will  not  speak 
tonight,  I  promise  you  that  Mdlle.  de 
Bienconrt  shall  hear  the  whole  truth  from 
me  to-morrow." 

"  Bat  I  have  chained  the  Abb^  with  my 
message/'  replied  Octaye  in  a  trembling 
tone.    ''He   will  tell  my  cousin  of  our 

position,  and — and Ah,  if  you  only 

knew  what  the  avowal  cost  me  ! "  and  he 
coughed,  as  though  the  very  remembrance 
of  his  embarrassment  were  choking  him  as 
he  spoke. 

"Yon  can  judge,  then,  what  a  longer 
silence  will  cost  me  1 ''  retorted  Madame  de 
M6ris  sharply.  ''You  promised  me  that 
our  engagement  should  be  avowed  at  once, 
and  that  I  should  be  received  as  your 
affianced  wife,  and  share  your  cousinship 
with  the  rich  old  maid  of  the  Charmillea" 
"  My  dear  Florinda,"  exclaimed  Octave 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  alarm,  "subdue 

your  voice ;  you  will  be  heard  by " 

"  And  what  if  I  am  f "  exclaimed  the 
lady  abruptly,  "  You  should  rejoice  that 
what  you  please  to  call  your '  secret '  should 
be  known,  without  the  pain  you  seem  to 
feel  at  having  to  publish  it  yourself." 

I  heard  no  mora     My  senses  must  have 
deserted  me  at  that  moment,  for,  when 
Mdlle.  Emilie  came  running  towards  me, 
exclaiming  that  the  dew  was  fadling  so 
fast  that  she  felt  quite  chilled,  I  flung 
myself  upon  her  bosom,  and  kissed  her  so 
tenderly,  and  hugged  her  so  fondly,  and 
burst  into  such  a  fit  of  sobbing,  and  dragged 
her  with  such  force  towards  the  chd.teau, 
that  the  poor  girl  was  quite  alarmed.     I 
could  see  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  burning 
in  the  hall  that  she  was  deathly  pale.    The 
words  she  whispered  in  my  ear  will  never 
be  forgotten.     She  had  heard  the  alterca- 
tion beneath  the  tunnel  as  well  as  myself. 
"  Do  not  be  frightened,  Mdlle.  Ad^le," 
whispered  she.     "Such   a  little    quarrel 
^LS  this  18  nothing  at  alL     You  should  hear 
bhem  when  they  have  real  high  words  toge- 
:.her.  I  sometimes  tremble  to  think  of  what 
^ill  be  their  life  when  they  are  married." 
I  almost  shrieked   aloud   as   she  pro- 
lounced  the  fatal  word,  and,  bursting  from 
ler  without  uttering  a  syllable,  hurried  to 
ay  own  chamber  and  locked  myself  in.     I 
leard  her  speed  up  the  staircase  after  me, 
nd  feared  that  she  might  think  I  needed 
er  assistance ;  but  she  turned  back  with 
n      exclamation    of    astonishment,    and 
escended  slowly  to  the  halL 
I  waa  not  long  in  recovering  the  con 


sciousness  of  my  being,  of  my  mission  in 
this  world,  of  the  dignity  of  my  position, 
and  of  all  I  owed  to  my  father's 
memory  as  well  as  to  myself.  The  Abba's 
lessons  came  back  to  my  soul  at  the  right 
season,  and,  after  a  few  moments'  quiet 
self-commune,  I  raised  my  head  once 
more,  and  remembered  all  this  with  thanks 
to  Providence  for  having  put  an  end  to  my 
delusive  hopes  while  there  was  yet  time. 
But  one  pang  remained — a  small  and  petty 
wound  inflicted  on  my  feminine  sense  of 
justice,  as  it  wera  I  had  been  prepared 
for  Cousin  Octave's  want  of  faith ;  I  had 
accepted  my  age  as  its  excuse,  with  the 
conviction  that  it  was  to  Mdlle.  Emilie 
that  his  unstable  love  had  been  trans- 
ferred. But  even  this  consolation  was  denied 
me.  To  the  love  of  his  early  youth, 
whose  freshness  and  beauty  had  faded  while 
trusting  through  long  years  to  his  faith,  to 
the  daughter  oi  the  man  who  had  taken  him 
to  his  heart  and  helped  him  into  life  and 
independence,  he  had  preferred  a  woman 
much  older  than  himself,  whose  imperious 
beauty  was  marred,  not  merely  by  the 
lines  of  departed  youth,  but  by  those  of 
vulgar  arrogance  and  evil  temper. 

Again  did  I  take  up  Cousin  Octave's 
little  looking-glass,  and  was  pleased  with 
the  comparison  on  viewing  the  reflection 
of  my  visage  thera  The  disturbance 
of  soul  I  had  so  lately  undergone  had 
left  no  trace,  save  that  a  deeper  shade 
of  sadness  was  visible  in  the  expression 
of  the  eyes;  but  no  peevishness  nor  irri- 
tation, and  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
envy  or  malice  was  to  be  beheld.  As  I 
restored  the  little  mirror  to  its  place  upon 
the  toilet-table,  a  large  ill-folded  letter, 
addressed  to  "My  dear  Ad61e,"  in  the 
large,  ill-fashioned  writing  of  the  Abbe,  met 
my  gaze.  A  slight  return  of  weakness  was 
perceptible  to  myself  in  the  trembling  of 
my  hand  and  the  catching  of  my  breath 
as  I  opened  it — deliberately,  however,  and 
without  dread.  The  conmxunication  was 
short  and  pithy : 

"Daughter,  canst  thou  bear  up  under 
disappointment  f  I  have  much  to  tell 
thee.  Be  alone  to-morrow,  betimes,  in  the 
library.  There  will  I  await  thee.  Remember. 
Be  firm,  and  place  thy  trust  and  confidence 
where  alone  thou  canst  not  be  betrayed." 

I  mused  but  for  a  moment  over  the 
message,  then  changed  my  dress,  throwing 
aside  the  flowered  muslin  with  its  lace 
trimmings  and  gay  ribbons  which  I 
had   worn  at  dinner-time,  and  resumed 
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my  suit  of  sober  grey,  and  by  this  time  I 
had  changed  my  mood  likewise,  and 
resumed  my  calm  demeanour.  'Madame  de 
M^ris  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
irritation  with  which  she  had  rebuked 
Cousin  Octave's  attempts  at  soothing  her 
temper.  Octave  himself  was  silent  and 
depressedi  and  Mdlle.  Emilie  looked  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  at  my  restored  tran- 
quillity. The  supper  passed  off  in  con- 
versation furnished  by  the  Abb6and  myself, 
and  kept  up  with  our  usual  gaiety  and 
good  -  humour,  airy  and  independent  as 
though  we  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of 
inspiring  the  same  gaiety  and  good-humour 
in  our  guests.  As  we  parted  for  the  night 
I  observed  a  disposition  to  melting  tender- 
ness in  Octave's  voice.  Trembling  with 
emotion,  he  was  about  to  whisper  some 
word  intended  for  my  ear  alone,  when  the 
Abb6  approached,  and  taking  my  hand 
before  Octave  ceuld  raise  it  to  his  lips  as 
he  was  about  to  do,  he  said  gently,  as  he 
placed  his  own  hand  upon  my  head  in 
token  of  benediction:  ''Forget  not  to- 
morrow in  the  library.  I  have  that  to  say 
which  can  be  listened  to  nowhere  else  so 
well."  I  raised  my  eyes  and  met  his  gaze 
openly,  without  curiosity  and  without  fear. 

<<  Dear' father,"  I  said,  "  I  know  all  that 
you  would  say.  No  need  to  sound  the 
charge  to  combat,  the  victory  is  already 
won." 

To  his  look  of  astonishment  I  answered 
with  a  smile  of  the  deepest  reverence  and 
love,  and  withdrew  ere  yet  the  amazement 
caused  by  my  words  had  passed  away. 

CHAPTER  V.      NIGHT. 

The  day  has  been  long  and  eventful, 
but  the  night  has  come  at  last  Amid  its 
silence  and  repose  I  can  commune  with 
my  own  heart  All  is  well,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  find  that  the  agitation  of  my 
soul  has  given  place  to  calm,  and  ill-will 
towards  my  neighbours  to  resignation.  I 
do  not  hurry  to  bed,  for  I  have  much  to 
set  right  in  my  own  mind — to  readjust,  in 
short,  the  sentiments  which,  having  been 
so  violently  displaced,  were  becoming 
mixed  and  confused  in  my  brain.  I  do 
not  need  a  light,  for  the  moon  is  shining 
brightly,  and  everything  looks  so  calm  and 
quiet  that  the  fever  and  heat  of  my  frame 
seem  gradually  to  have  ceased,  and  I 
feel  refreshed  even  with  the  sight  of 
the  peace  around  me.  But  one  single 
taper  is  shining  throughout  the  village. 


Its  light  comes  from  the  casement  of 
poor  old  widow  Martin,  who  k  dying  of 
sorrow  and  fatigue  after  a  life  of  labooi 
and  anxiety  to   oring  up  her  two  bojs. 
One  of  them,  taken  by  the  couBcriptioQ, 
has  been  lately  killed  in  AJgeria,  while  the 
other,  as  eldest  son  left  in  mercy  by  tbe 
law  as  sole  support  of  his  mother,  died  a 
month  ago,  from  an  acddenti  in  Puis, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  earn  sofficie&t 
wages  to  make  her  old  age  comfortabk  I 
have  been  able  to  supply  her  with  all  tkt 
is  needful,  and  she  £es  in  peace,  forgiving 
the    fellow  -  workman    whose   n^ligence  \ 
caused  poor  Michel  to  fall  from  the  8«^oid- ' 
ing,  as  well  as  the  captain  by  whose  mh 
command  her  darling  Basil  was  compelled 
to  march  with  his  comrades  to  certun 
death  in  the  ambush  formed  by  the  Ank 
And  so  do  I,  too,  retire  to  rest,  for- 
giving all,  and  invoking  Heaven's  blessing 
even  upon  those  by  whom  my  soul  bu 
been  stricken  almost  unto  deatL 


This  paper  I  found  among  the  writings 
left  by  my  dear  Abb6.  I  had  ^ven  it  to 
him,  according  to  my  promise,  on  my 
thirty-first  birthday.  How  far  off  it  sll 
seems  now — a  glimpse  into  another  world: 
I  am  very  old  now,  but  not  solitary. 
Emilie,  restored  to  comparative  health  by 
my  unceasing  care,  and  unwilling  to  many, 
resides  with  me,  and  together  we  do  gooi< 
after  the  fashion  of  unmarried  women,  and 
find  our  reward  in  the  happiness  of 
others.  The  world  smiled  at  the  snbjee 
tion  to  which  Cousin  Octave  was  C4}s 
demned  by  his  union  with  Madame  ^ 
M6ris;  but  we  would  often  sigh  at  the 
prospect  of  his  debasement.  They  t^ 
turned  to  Martinique,  where  Octave  dki 
still  young — worried  into  his  grave  {^' 
people  said)  by  the  temper  of  his  wife.  T^ 
lady's  irritability  has  been  increased  by  tin 
terms  of  Octave's  will,  whereby  he  left  s^ 
sole  guardian  of  the  only  child  bora  C"' 
the  marriage  with  Madame  de  M^ris/.l 
reasons  given  for  this  step  being  anythis. 
but  complimentary  to  the  mother.  So  &I 
interest  in  life  is  likely  to  increase  ratbe:| 
than  diminish,  as  it  draws  tovrards  its  d)^l 
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CHAPTBR  XXVIIL 
The  three  girls  waiting  at  the  Holme 
heard  the  noise  of  the  PardboroQgh  party 
retaming  past  the  gate.  Thev  listened 
until  the  tamnlt  died  away,  and  tlien  began 
to  watch  for  the  home-coming  of  their  men- 
folk, Btraining  their  ears  to  catch  the  first 
sonnd  of  their  steps  on  the  gnreL 

From  the  upper  windows  they  eonld  see 
that  the  fire  u  the  Hollow  was  already 
dying  down,  and  drew  the  joat  conclneion 
that  the  mills  had  escaped  this  time. 

They  opened  the  front  door,  and  let  the 
light  nom  the  hall-fire  Aine  oat  into  tiie 
night,  whilst  they  hnng  about  the  door- 
Btepa  with  anxioiu,  pale  faces,  peering  out 
into  the  darkness.     Then  they  wandered 
thence  to  the  atndy,  where  Clarence  had 
BaperiDtended  the  laving  oat  of  an  ample 
and  dainty  meal,  adding  first  one  comfort 
r  and  then  another  to  their  preparations. 
I       They  said  very  little  to  each  other,  only 
now  and  again  attering  vain  coojectntes 
'  as    to    what   might   be   detuning   their 
brothers.     When,  ki  laat,  they  heard  ttie 
click  of  the  garden-gate,  tbey  realised  from 
.  their  relief  how  intense  the  strain  of  wait- 
ing had  been. 

Clarence  ran  down  the  steps  to  meet 
them,  and  then,  aa  she  saw  Gordon  lying 
in  Lake's  arms,  staggered  back  and  almost 
felL 

"Luke  —  Lokel"  she  cried,  "is  he 
hurt  1 " 

Luke's  heart  beat  fast  as  he  answered, 
calling  her  by  her  name  aa  she  had  called 
him  b^  his  for  the  first  time : 

"  Hot  serionsly,  Clarence;"  adding  as  ha 
depouted  hia  burden  in  a  bis  armchair  in 


generally  knocked  np  than  serionsly  hurt, 
I  hope.     Are  you  not,  old  fellow  * " 

"Yea,"  answered  Gordon.  "  Don't  bo 
ftigbtened,  Clarenea  The  doctor  has 
patched  up  this  hole  in  my  forehead,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  all  right" 

But,  in  n>ite  of  his  assertion,  Clarence 
was  alarmed.  She  did  not  like  to  see  ber 
brother  so  excited.  Mark,  too,  whispered 
to  her  that  the  doctor  had  said  he  was  to 
be  KOt  to  bed  at  once.  She  took  command 
of  the  altuation  immediately. 

"Mr.  Carfield,"  said  she  to  Lake,  "there 
is-  a  fire  in  my  brother's  room ;  will  you 
help  him  np,  please  f  Mark  wants  to  go  to 
bed,  too,  don't  you,  Mark  1  We  will  hear 
all  about  it  in  the  monung." 

"Directly,  Clarence — directly,"  said 
Gordon  irritably ;  then ;  "  I  thought 
Phoebe  was  with  votL     Where  is  she  t " 

Phffibe  stepped  forward  and  stood  by 
bis  chair, 

"  Fhcebe,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  goto 
Deborah.     Do  you  undentand  t " 

"  Now  I   To-night  t  Is  she  hurt  then  1 " 

"  Yes ;  she  saved  my  life,  they  tell  me. 
I  wish  they  had  not  told  me,  Phcebe.  But 
there  is  only  Mjnnie  there,  such  a  silly 
child,  and  her  mother  cannot  know.  Go 
to  her,  and " 

His  speech  failed  bim,  his  head  fell  back 
on  the  chair  again.  He  hod  fainted,  which 
was  probably  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  him. 

Luke  lifted  him  again  in  bis  arms  and 
carried  him  ap  to  tus  bed,  and  then  nn- 
dressed  him  and  laid  htm  in  it  as  tenderly 
as  a  moUier  would  her  little  child.  In- 
deed, the  pity  and  afi'ection  which  brought 
the  tears  to  the  strong  man's  eyes  aa  he , 
hang  over  the  frail  and  wasted  form  were 
akin  to  what  Gordon's  mother  might  have 
felt  for  him     The  stromest,  and  best,  and 
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of  the  woman's  natare  mingling  with 
their  sterner  qualities.  Lake  was  so  big 
and  strong  himself,  that  all  his  protective 
instincts  were  called  forfeb  by  weakness 
and  suffering. 

Gh>rdon  opened  his  eyes  as  Luke  laid  his 
head  on  his  pillow,  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  somewhat  puzzled  but  very  contented 
expression.  Luke  smoothed'  the  bed- 
clothes about  him,  and  spoke  to  him 
quietk; 

*' xou  will  Ro  to  sleep  now,  wQl  you 
not)  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  or 
thought  of  to-nighf 

"  No,  not  to-night — to-morrow." 

"  You  will  res^  then  ?  Tou  can  if  you 
will,  you  know.    Go  to  sleep." 

"  Yes." 

Gordon  smiled,  turned  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  and  fell  asleep  like  a  tired  child 
before  he  had  time  to  do  more  than  feel 
grateful  for  being  ruled  by  this  calm,  com- 
manding nature.  Luke  left  the  room 
quietly,  and  outside  the  door  met  Clarence. 
He  stopped  her,  standing  right  in  front  of 
her,  and  taking  both  her  hands  with  a  firm 
grasp  into  his. 

"  No  need  to  go  in,  dear,"  said  he  :  "  he 
is  asleep." 

"  Asleep ! "  Clarence  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  with  a  thankful  look. 

**  How  did  you  mai^tge  that ) " 

"I  told  him  to  go  to  sleep,  and  he 
went" 

"  Do  people  always  do  as  you  bid  them, 
Mr.  Carfieldf"  said  Clarence,  moving  a 
little  back  and  trjring  to  disengage  her 
hands.  For  answer  he  gathered  them  both 
into  his  risht  hand  and  laid  his  left  on  her 
shoulder,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes, 
and  compelling  an  answering  gaze. 

"Not  always,  but  generally,  Clarence," 
said  ha  "  My  child,  will  you  do  as  I  tell 
you  T' 

« How  can  Help  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  to  help  it  ? " 

"No.^' 

'*  Then,  Clarence,  be  my  wifa" 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  drew  her 
close  to  him,  and  kissed  her  once  or  twice. 
Then  she  turned  quickly,  caught  his  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and,  breaking 
from  him,  ran  away,  leaving  him  standing 
lost  in  wonder  at  his  own  happiness. 

Presently,  however,  he  gave  himself  a 
shake,  and  went  slowly  downstairs,  trying 
to  remember  where  he  was,  and,  in  spite 
of  love,  strongly  reminded  by  his  bodily 
sensations  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  exertions  he  had  lately  made. 


In  the  study  he  found  Qarenoe  kneeling 
on  the  floor  with  her  arms  ronnd  Phoebe, 
and  saw  at  once  that  the  latter  under- 
stood  what  had  passed*  Clarence  sprang 
up  as  he  entered  the  room.  \\ 

"Good-night,"  said  she.  <<acod-Digbil! 
and  good-bye.  No,"  as  he  approached  Imji,  1' 
"you  shall  not  say  another  word  to  me  f 
to-n%ht.    I  will  be  obeyed  sometimea."    i' 

She  embraced  Phosbe  warmly,  and  then ) 
turned  and  ran  away,  leaving  the  sleepj  I 
and  bewildered  servimts  to  let  the  btotki  \\ 
and  sister  out, 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Luke,  stopping  ifi  \ 
the  dnve,  and  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  "was  not  Matty  tiieref    We  most 
go  back  for  her,  little  woman."  \ 

"Do  you  think  I  would  have  left  her! 
She  is  all  rights  dear.  Dick  took  her  home  \ 
half  an  hour  i^;a" 

"Oh!    Ah  yes.    A  nice  Isd   that--&  i 
very  nice  lad.    Why,  where  are  you  goiDg, 
Phoebe  1 " 

"Down  to  Deborah's  cottage,  Luke. 
You  know  he  told  me  to  go." 

"  Not  to-night,  my  dear.  You  are  iu^i 
and  worn  out.  Come  home  to-night;  joq 
shall  go  tomorrow." 

"  To-morrow  there  may  be  no  need." 

"Phoebe,  she  is  not  dying.  She  wiH 
recover.  You  must  come  home,  mj  deir 
little  sister." 

"  I  will  not  t "  There  waa  a  sharp  mi 
of  pain  in  her  voice — a  tone  as  thoo^^ 
she  had  been  tried  almost  more  thansk 
could  bear. . 

Luke  looked  at  her  in  astonishment  He 
hardly  recognised  the  usually  submissivr 
Phoebe.  She  was  astonished  by  her  o^ 
vehemence. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  1 "  cried  she 
"  But,  Luke,  I  must  go.  Don't  hinder  w 
dear.  I  do  as  you  say  almost  always,  tcji 
know^  Let  me  have  my  way  tonight  fi^ 
told  me  to  go.  I  could  not  bear  it  if  ^} 
thought  I  would  not  do  what  he  wante<L' 

"  Why,  Phoebe,  my  little  aister,''  siS 
Luke,  putting  his  arm  around  her,  ''ci 
course  you  shall  go.  Don't  tremble  f-^ 
dear;  I  would  not  stop  yon  from  dcbj 
anything  you  wanted  to  do  so  much,  l^^^ 
of  all  to-night,  my  darling. '* 

Phoebe  clung  to  him,  trembling,  ^^ 
trying  to  check  the  sobs  that  rose  in  V:l 
throat. 

"  Come  now,"  he  went  on ;  "  you  isi^l 
command  yourself,  you  know,  or  yon  »ij 
be  of  no  use," 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  making  a  great  tfi" 
and  speaking  quietly. 
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Then,  as  they  walked  on,  she  spoke 
again: 

''It  will  not  be  for  long,  Luke,  I  am 
sure.  Mrs.  Leighton  is  a  more  capable 
woman  than  Mx.  Fenchorch  knows.  I 
would  not  mind,  only  it  may  be  .the 
last  time  he  will  ask  me  to  do  anything 
foi^  him.  Next  week  he  will  perhaps  have 
no  right  to  want  me  to  do  anything/' 

Lute  made  no  answer,  he  had  eJready 
more  to  think  of  than  he  could  managa 
In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  Isaac's 
cottage,  and  he  bade  his  sister  good-night, 
and  stood  to  see  her  enter,,  then  turned 
and  walked  homewards. 

To  his  astonishment  he  found  the  front- 
door open,  and  enteripg,  discovered  Matty 
crying  in  her  favourite  pla^,  the  kitchen. 
She  did  not  see  him^  so  ne  retired,  and 
locked  up,  and,  coming  back,  founa  her 
standing  waiting  for  him,  defiant 

"  I'm  glad  youVe  come,"  said  she ;  '*  I 
am  quite  tired  of  sitting  up  for  you." 

"Matty,  I'm   very  stupid    to-mght,  I 
dare  say ;  but  why  were  you  crying  1"    t 
"  I  was  not  crying." 

"  Oh  I  Well,  can  you  tell  me  whether 
I  am  mad  or  whether  evei^body  else  is ) 
Upon  iny  word  I  don't  knolv."' 
'  «*Both,"  said  M&tty.  "And  you  are 
more  than  half  asleep  too.  So  good- 
night 1 "        ■ 

"Just  one  thing  more^  Matty.  How 
came  Dick  to  leave  the  frontndoor  open  t " 
"How  should  I  know?  Dick  is  like 
most  men  — a  great  goose.  I  can't  be 
responsible  for  anything  he  says  or  doe&" 
Matty  made  her  escape,  and  went  to 
bed,  and  Luke  followed  her  ezainpla  He 
really  was  half  asleep,  but  it  did  not  need 
a  wide-awake  man  to  perceive  that  Dick 
had  made  a  venture  th^^  night,  and  failed, 
and  that  Matty  was  not  altogether  con- 
tented with  his  failure. 

"Never  mind,"  said  he  to  himself 
sleepily,  as  he  tumbled  into  bed.  "They 
can  put  it  right  another  time.  Put  poor 
little  Phcibe!" 

m 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

9 

A  WEEK  later,  the  mills  in  the  Hollow 
were  at  work  again,  and  all  was  quiet  in 
Wilton.  Only  the  blackened  heap  <rf 
rain^  which  marked  the  spot  where  the 
reading-room  and  library  had  once  stood 
told  the  tale  of  the  disturbances  of  the 
week  before.  Fenchurch's  hands  passed 
by  the  pile  of  broken  bricks  and  charred 
wood  without  looking  at  it;  they  were 


ashamed  of  their  misbehaviour,  and  did 
not  want  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  it. 

Gordon  Fenchurch  was  at  his  work 
again,  coming  a  little  later  to  the  mill  and 
leaving  a  little  earlier,  but  otherwise  trans- 
acting his  business  as  usual  He  had  made 
no  allusion  whatever  in  the  mill  to  the  riot, 
maintaining,  moreover,  always  his  gentle, 
kindly  courtesy  of  demeanour  towards  his 
hands,  so  that  they  began  to  think  he 
intended  to  pass  over  the  most  serious 
outbreak  that  had  occurred  under  his  rule, 
and,  though  relieved,  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  it 

They  were  mistaken.  Gordon  had  no 
intention  of  condoning  such  an  offence 
against  law  and  order,  nor  of  making  light 
of  itb  He  was  merely  waiting  until  he 
should  somewhat  have  regainedUs  strength, 
and  have  also  freed  his  mind  from  certain 

Erivate  troubles  that  weighed  upon  it  very 
eavily.  He  was,  if  possible,  thinner  and 
more  worn-looking  than  before,  and  his 
forehead  was  still  plaistered  where  the 
stone  had  cut  it. 

In  their  secret  hearts,  Gordon's  hands 
had  always  liked  him,  and  now,  in  the 
reaction  from  their  wrongdoing,  he  might 
have  ruled  them  with  a  rod  oi  iron,  and 
not  a  murmur  would  have  been  heard. 
They  followed  his  slender  form  with  their 
eves  lovingly  as  he  came  and  went  amongst 
them,  and  manv  a  rough  fellow  choked  a 
sob  with  an  oath  as  he  watched  the  patient 
sadness  of  his  master's  pale  face,  and  swore 
vehemently  that  he  would  never  vex  "  th' 
lad  "  again. 

Amongst  the  'weavers  thre6  were  absent 
Old  Ben  Grossley,  whose  petty,  spiteful 
nature  would  not  let  him  forget  that  he 
had  injured  his  master,  or  go  back  to  his 
work,  hung  about  all  day  long  at  the  street- 
comers  and  in  the  public-houses,  "playing 
him  " — ^iii  other  words,  drinking^  smoking, 
and  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  let  fall 
some  spiteful  speech  about  G^urdon,  whom 
he  hated  for  Tom  Brent's  sake.  Odd  as  it 
may  seem,  the  old  man  really  loved  the 
handsome  youth,  even  while  half  despising 
himself  for  loving  anybody.  -  Anxiety  on 
his  account  lent  new  venom  to'  a  tongue 
always  prone  to  evil-speaking,  for  Long  Tom 
was  in  prison,  waiting  for  his  trial  at  the 
next  assizes. 

Tom  and  Deborah  were  the  other 
absentees. 

Deborah  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  Tom's  shot,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  him,  were  not,  after  dl,  very 
serious.     Duiing  the  one  night  through 
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which  Phoobe  had  watched  at  her  bedside 
with  Mn.  Leightoxiy  the  poor  girl  had  been 
very  ill,  and  suffered  much ;  bat  she  had 
not,  even  then,  been  in  danger.  Now, 
thanks  to  a  splendid  constitation,  thongh 
very  feeble  she  was  able  to  sit  np  and 
watch  with  langnid  interest  her  mother's 
movements  as  she  bosied  herself  about  the 
house.  Her  mother,  poor  woman,  was  very 
unhappy. 

Phoebe  had  been  to  see  Deborah  day  by 
day,  and  Clarence  had  carried  down  to  the 
Hollow  many  a  basketful  of  dainties  to 
tempt  the  invalid's  appetite.  Both  had 
been,  as  Mrs.  Leighton  assured  them, 
welcome  as  the  sunshine ;  and,  indeed,  if 
the  simile  little  suited  Phoebe,  it  was,  just 
now,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Clarence, 
whose  brightness  was  dimmed  only  by  the 
sight  of  her  brother's  trouble,  and  who 
banished  that  from  her  mind  as  far  as 
possible  when  visiting  Deborah,  wisely 
considering  that  any  hint  of  it  would 
hardly  be  conducive  to  her  friend's 
recovery. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  the  Leightons, 
but  on  the  Saturday  following  the  riot  they 
had  a  visitor,  by  no  means  so  welcome,  in 
Mrs.  Watkins,  who  came  in  the  character 
of  Christian  missionary  to  open  the 
eyes  of  her  working  fellow-sister  to  her 
daughter's  sin.  That  was  the  word  she 
used.  Speaking  of  the  scene  to  her  daughter 
afterwards,  she  said : 

"Beally,  my  dear,  the  woman  was  so 
obtuse,  I  was  forced  to  say  out  precisely 
what  I  meant^  which  was  most  unpleasant 

She  began  by  asking  whether  it  were 
true  that  Deboi^  had  saved  her  master's 
life.  Mrs.  Leighton  answered  proudly 
enough : 

"So  they  tell  me.  Aw'  wasna*  theer 
mysel'." 

'<  Ah ! "  said  Mrs.  Watkins.  '<  It  is  very 
sad" 

"Nay,  aw'  conna  see  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Leighton.  "Eawr  Debby's  mending  noicely 
neaw  and  Measter  Fenchurch  is  abeawt 
again,  aw'  hear,  and  th'  lads  ull  all  be  woiser 
neext  toime." 

"My  good  woman,  is  Deborah's  soul 
mending  1  Is  she  in  a  state  of  repent- 
ance f" 

Mrs.  Leighton  turned  on  her  visitor 
fiercely : 

"  What  han  yo'  to  do  wi'  th'  lass's  soul  t 
And  what  fur  should  she  repent  ? " 

"  Every  Christian  woman  has  to  do  with 
the  soul  of  every  sinner." 

"Whatr'     Mrs.  Leighton    stared    in 


astonishment,  and  then  actually  laoghed 
as  she  replied:  "Yo're  mista'en,  ma'am 
Eawr  Debby's  as  good  a  lass  as  ever  wo?e 
a  piece.    She's  known  fur  it" 

"Then  what  is  iJl  this  talk  I  hear  of  k 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Fenchurch ) " 

"My  lass  and  Mr.  Fenchurch!"  Mm 
Leighton's  face  flamed  with  wrath  ud 
then  turned  white.    She  opened  the  bouse- 
door  and  stood  holding  it     "Ma'am," odd 
she,  "aw'm  sorry  fur  yo'  that  yo'n  no«t 
better  to  do  our  to  go  round  takiii'  th' 
character  fit)'  a  lass  as  is  pure  and  goodu 
I  doubt  yo're  own  daughter  is  no  better: 
What!  eawr  Deborah,  ut  never  had  aselM 
thowt  nor  did  an  ill-deed  V  her  loife-i»t 
even  when  she  wur  a  babby  or  a  litde  lus, 
to  be  talked  o'  1    An'  wi'  Measter  Fe&-  \ 
church,  as  is  a  gentleman  i'  word  an'  deed! 
Gkx)d-day  to  yo,  ma'am." 

There  was  nothing  left  to  Mn.  Waflam 
but  to  retire,  so  she  retired  aeoordiDgly.  I 
think  it  highly  probable  she  said  muchmcin 
than  is  set  down  in  this  narrative,  bntMii 
Leighton,  from  whom  I  heard  of  the  malto, 
mentioned  it  to  me  only  once,  and  that  b&t 
briefly. 

The  working  fellow-sister,  having  sacceBs- 
fully  routed  her  enemy,  sat  down  and  cried, 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  apron. 

That  night  she  and  her  husband  talked 
the  matter  over,  keying  all  knowledge  of 
it  carefully  from  DeboruL 

Isaac  was  bound  to  confeas  that,  thongl: 
he  knew  that  there  was  absolutely  b^ 
foundation  for  the  scandal,  this  was  bjso 
means  the  first  time  he  had  heard  it 

"We  mun'  tak'  th'  lass  away,  ovii 
woman,"  said  he  sadly.  "  It's  noan  ^ 
to  Measter  Fenchurch  to  let  ber  bide  heer. 
It's  very  hard  on  a  lad  like  that,  tryin'  luV 
best  to  be  uprieht  i'  th'  soight  o'  God  ss' 
man,  to  ha'  sich  a  talk  as  thisn  abeavt 
him." 

"Tha  talks  as  though  he  wur  th'onj 
sufferer,"  said  Mrs.  Leighton  indignantlj 
"Dost  care  nowt  fur  eawr  poor  laa^ 
measter  1" 

"  Thou  knows  aw  do,"  said  her  hosW^ 
genUy.  "  We  tak'  good  care  o'  her.  ^ 
th'  lad's  a  good  Ud,  and  he  has  ^ 
father." 

So  they  agreed  to  go  away  as  soon  » 
Deborah  should  be  w^  enough  to  mon 
and  Mra  Leighton  was  fretting  teniKy 
about  it 

Meantime,  Mra  WatHns  had  tak^  cap 
that,  through  her  husband,  Gurdon  sho^^ 
be  made  to  understand  of  what  he  ^^ 
accused. 
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"  There  moat  be  something  in  it,"  said 
Mr.  Watkins  to  Us  wifa  *'  The  fellow 
tnrned  as  white  as  a  sheet  when  I  mentioned 
the  girFs  name." 

The  disgracefnl  rumour  did  not  take 
Gordon  by  surprise.  He  knew  enoudi  of 
haman  nature  in  general,  and  of  Mrs. 
Watkins  in  particular,  to  hare  expected  it 
from  the  minute  he  was  told  that  Deborah 
had  saved  his  life.  He  knew  that  his  name 
and  hers  would  inevitably  be  linked  together, 
and  that  some  person  would  be  sure  to  com- 
ment ill-naturedly  on  the  fact  He  more  than 
suspected  old  Ben  of  being  the  originator 
of  the  scandal,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
was;  but  of  him  he  took  no  notice.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  what  he  must  do, 
even  though  the  doing  of  it  should  kill  him, 
and  he  now  resolved  to  wait  no  longer. 

Going  home  from  the  mill  on  Saturday 
at  noon,  he  passed  a  group  of  men,  amongst 
them  Ben  Crossley,  who,  raising  his  voice  as 
Gordon  approached,  said : 

''Whoi  don't  he  wed  th'  lass  theni 
She'd  be  a  farrantty  bargain  fur  ony  moa, 
an'  she  worships  th'  very  ground  he  treads 
on.    More  shame  for  hum. 

That  afternoon  Grordon  went  up  to  Mr. 
Garfield's  house,  and  asked  to  see  Phoebe 
alone,  who  presently  came  to  him  in  the 
giuxlen  with  a  very  white  and  sorrowful 
face.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart  to  see  her 
looking  so,  and  to  know  that  he  had,  how- 
ever unwittingly,  wrought  her  trouble. 
But  he  dared  not  give  himself  time  for 
consideration. 

"  Phoebe,"  he  said  gravely,  "  I  want  your 
help  and  advice." 

She  answered  very  steadily : 
"  You  shall  have  it" 
"Have   you   heard    an^thine   of  the 
romonr  that  has  got  about  in  Wilton ) " 

She  flushed  scarlet,  and  nodded,  without 
lookiDg  at  him. 

" Phoebe,  do  you  believe  it? " 
She  looked  at  him  now,  full  in  the  face, 
standing  still  opposite  to  him  on  the  garden- 
walk. 

<<  Do  you  think  I  should  be  here  if  I 
believed  that  t    I  know  it  is  a  lie  i " 

She  put  her  little  ungloved  hand  into 
hiB,  and  he  held  it  reverently  for  a  moment 
Their  eyes  met^  and  their  souls  too,  for  in 
that  instant  every  veU  wks  dropped  from 
between  them.  Each  read  the  other 
clearly,  and  there  was  no  further  need  of 
explanation. 

G-ordon  broke  the  spell,  turning  away, 
and  leaning,  with  his  forehead  on  his  arm, 
against  a  great  tree  that  stood  close  by. 


Phoebe  almost  lost  sight  of  her  own  pain 
in  seeing  his. 

"  GoTClon,"  said  she,  touching  his  arm 
gently,  '*  you  must  be  brave,  you  know. 
What  do  you  want  my  advice  for  1  "• 

He  straightened  himself  up  again,  and 
spoke : 

"  Do  you  believe  she  loves  me,  Phoebe  t" 

**  Yes,  I  believe  she  does — with  her  whole 
heart" 

''And  they  are  taking  away  h^r  good 
name  on  my  account!  Ob,Phoobe — Phoebe! 
Heaven  help  us,  for  men  are  very  demons!" 

"  Gordon,  do  not  despair.  Dear  Gordon, 
be  brave  for  both  of  us.  I  cannot  be  brave  * 
much  longer;  and  this  is  the  worst,  }ou 
know.     After  this  nothing  will  seem  so 
hard." 

"I  am  a  coward!"  cried  he.  "My 
darling,  it  nearly  kills  me  to  see  your 
sweet,  pale  face  and  not  be  able  to  comfort 
you.  It  is  awfol !  We  cannot  help  our- 
selves at  all ;  we  have  no  choice  !  Why 
should  we  care  for  right  and  wrong,  since 
this  is  what  comes  of  it  1 " 

"  We  do  care.  We  are  made  so.  We 
cannot  alter  that  I " 

"No,  we  cannot  alter  it,  but  it  is  very 
cruel.  Phoebe,  do  you  think  Heaven  would 
let  us  suffer  so  ? " 

"I  do  not  know.  Everybody  suffer& 
Do  not  let  us  think  about  that  It  does 
not  matter  now,  you  know.  It  is  better 
than  if  we  had  had  to  choose.  I  am  glad 
we  have  no  choice." 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you !  I  wish  I 
could  comfort  you  ! " 

"  You  do  help  me.  You  do  comfort  ma 
All  my  life  long  I  shall  take  comfort  in 
having  knownyou,  and  inknowinghow  good 
and  true  you  are.  And  now,  we  must  say 
good-bye." 

"Do  you  bid  me  go,  Phoebe f  I  will 
not  ^0  unless  you  do.  You  have  the  right 
to  bid  me  go  or  stay.  I  cannot  sacrifice 
you." 

"  I  bid  you  go ;  there  is  no  other  way, 
is  there  ? " 

"  There  is  no  other  way." 

"  I  make  the  sacrifice  for  myself.  It  is 
not  you  who  sacrifice  me.  Do  not  trouble  on 
my  account  You  have  always  been  good 
to  me." 

"  Good-bye,  then." 

"  Good-bye." 

Gordon  turned  and  walked  away,  and 
Pboi^be  stood  still  and  looked  after  him, 
feeling  that  now,  indeed,  life  had  nothing 
more  to  give  her  or  to  take  away  from 
her. 
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A  QUIET  CORNER  OP  NORFOLK 

Imagine  «  quaint  old  town,  hardly  largje 
enoogh  to  be  dignified  by  the  name,  as  if 
transplanted  from  the  heart  of  Normandy 
to  find  refuge  in  a  secluded  valley  rich  in 
foliage  and  terminating  on  one  side  in 
breezy  diffd  diving  sheer  down  to  the 
seadiore,  which  boasts  ''yellow  sands" 
spacious  enough  for  all  the  gambols  of 
Ariel  and  the  fairy  erew,  and  which  forms 
the  strand  of  an  expanse  of  ocean  fine  as 
any  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
England.  Imagine  as  the  dominant  object 
in  the  landscape  an  old  church-tower  — 
whose  *' passing  bell"  is  still  heard  as 
occasion  requires — ^a  tower  lifting  its  head 
high  above  all  other  thmga  of  brick  and 
mortar,  and  forming  the  western  extremity 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  fane.  Imagine  a 
seaside  resort  without  marine  terraces,  or 
pitfades,  or  a  pier,  or  itinerant  Christy 
Minstrels,  or  most  of  the  so-called  attrac- 
tions of  those  towns  which  court  popularity 
and  patronage  on  the  strength  of  such 
questionable  credentials.  Imagine  a  place 
where  Nature  acts  the  part  of  principal 
hostess,  and  bids  you  come  and  breathe 
her  health-giving  breezes,  and  wander  in 
the  midst  of  her  beautiful  handiwork, 
finding  rare  treasures  for  eye  and  mind,  and 
taking  in  many  previously  undiscovered 
chunns  of  field,  and  flower,  and  country- 
place.  Imagine  Uiese  ihingSi  and  you  have 
Cromer. 

*  The  apparently  prosaic  and  eminently 
anti-Ruskin  agency  of  a  railway  has  been 
brought  into  skilful  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  surroundings,  and  the  visitor 
who  arrives  for  the  first  time  at  the  little 
Norfolk  town  is  impressed  with  the  view 
which  opens  before  him  as  soon  as  he 
steps  outside  the  station.  In  this  respect 
Cromer  resembles  Ufracombe ;  both  towns 
are  favourably  seen  immediately  on  arrival, 
from  stations  prettily  perched  some  dis- 
tance away  upon  well-placed  eminences. 

It  is  a  walk  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  station  into  Cromer,  along  a  dusty 
road,  and  by  many  a  well-kept  country 
residence.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
a  large  new  red-brick  house  stands  out  in 
bleak  and  treeless  grounds,  which  has  been 
built  as  the  seaside  abode  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker,  and  where  it  is  expected  the  Poet- 
Laureate  will  sometimes  coma  Near  at 
hand  is  the  house  where  dwelt  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  the  collea^e  of  Wilber- 
foTce,  and  scattered  about  m  close  proxi- 
mity are  houses  of  men  with  famous  names 


in  the  banking  annals  of  this  country,  who 
have  made  Cromer  their  seaside  dwelling, 
and  the  land  about  Cromer  principallj 
their  possession. 

Most  quaint  and  curious  is  the  town 
when  entered,  with  streets  so  narrow  that 
pavements  are  almost  unknown,  and  tk 
great   lumbering   omnibuses,   which  plj 
to  and  from  the  station,  find  it  difficalt  | 
to  pass  any  other  vehicle  abreast  unless  ! 
squeezed  against  the  walls  of  the  hoiues  | 
forming  the  narrow  old  streets.    It  is  sid  , 
to  note  that  the  first  public  building  one  i 
sees  in  Cromer  is  the  police-station,  for  this 
old-world  town,  in  spite  of  its  tinge  of  | 
mediasvalism,  and  the  honesty  and  well  ' 
doing  of  its  fisher-folk,  must  needs  possess 
a  guardian  of  the  pubUc  peaoe ;  whose  life, 
however,  if  appearances  are  worth  anj- 
thing,  must  be  as  uneventfiil  and  trsnqml 
as  that  of  the  most  orderly  and  inofiensive 
of  Her  Majesty's  lieges  over  whom  he  is 
called  to  exercise  the  salutary  influence  of 
his  •presence. 

From  the  police-station  to  the  church  h 
is  but  a  stone's-throw,  and  then  Cromer's 
stateliest  monument  stimds  confessed.  The 
building — a  fine  example  of  the  perpendi- 
cular style — ^is  in  good  preservation,  widi 
the  exception  of  the  chancel,  which  is  in 
ruins.  It  was  restored  not  many  yesrs 
ago^  principally  through  the  libenlity  of 
several  of  the  resident  landowners.  Mr. 
Walter  Rye,  in  his  brochure  on  Tiif 
Churches  of  SL  Peter  of  Shipdenandoi 
Stw  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Cromer,  sUtes 
that,  in  1681,  the  chancel  of  the  latter 
church  was  so  dilapidated  that  it  woold 
have  cost  one  thousand  poonds  to  rebuild 
it,  according  to  the  story  of  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Oul,  Rector  of  Ing worth,  ao^ 
lessee  of  the  great  tithes  under  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  whose  duty  it  therefore  was  to  see 
that  the  church  was  kept  in  repair.  Ol 
the  30th  of  November,  1681,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  consented  to  OiU*s  reqoest 
to  pull  the  chancel  down,  and  the  end  c! 
the  work  is  said  to  have  been  hssteaei 
bjT  gunpowder.  Mr.  Rye  eixpresses  the 
pious  wish  that  the  reverend  gentleauD 
who  brought  about  the  explosion  had  be^ 
seated  at  the  time  in  a  position  to  feel  ita 
full  effects— <^a  wish  doubtless  common  to  »^ 
who  share  in  the  abhorrence  of  wanton  tf)>^ 
wicked  destruction  of  beautiful  things 
The  church  has  undergone  many  oihr 
vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  its  existeoc^ 
not  the  least  of  which  was  its  deseciatier 
into  barracks  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  soeif'^ 
ing  to  some  accounts.     The  viear  i^  a  s 
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worthy  instance  of  fixity  of  tenure,  haying, 
as  earate  and  yicar,  officiated  at  Cromer 
for  forty  years* 

Aroand   the   ohorch    and    its   mined 
chancel  closter  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  quiet  little  town,  and  from  it  they 
radiate  in   narrow   and    inconsequential 
length  in  various  directions,  many  of  them 
gravitating  eventually  towards  the  se&    No 
rude  traffic  disturbs  their  rest,  save  when 
a  visitor  arrives,  and  is  driven  from  the 
station  j  their  perpetual  rej^e  is  almost 
unbroken  by  noiqr  and  ear-piercing  street- 
cries.    Occasionally  they  are  made  nideous 
by  the  strains  of  German  bandsmen,  who 
have  found  out  the  town,  much  to  the 
town's  disadvantage.     But  their  natural 
quiet  prevails,  in  the  end,  over  such  un- 
welcome shocks,  and  they  retain  the  abid- 
ing characteristio  of  Cromer,  the  abode  of 
peace.    On  the  sea  front,  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  so  many  of  them,  one  fails  to 
find  rows  of  trim  terraces,  or  any  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  orthodox  English 
seaside  town.    The  sea-front  consists  of  the 
East  and  West  GlifiT,  and  on  the  latter  is 
built  a  row  of  houses,  as  ugly  as  the  mind 
— or  want  of  mind — of  an  architect  could 
conceive.      These  clifiis  form  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  attraction  at  Cromer,  and 
from  the  elevated  promenade  they  afford, 
one  may  look  upon  a  limitless  expanse  of 
waters,  over  which,  owing  to  the  geo^- 
phical  position  of  the  tovm,  both  the  rismg 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun  can  be  seen. 
East  or  west>  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
are  sands,  which  afford  mOes  of  firm  and 
agreeable  walking  at  low  tide.    At  every 
step  taken  on  this  unconventional  parade, 
or  alonff  the  breezv.  cliffo,  or  by  the  sandy 
shore,  the  ozone  which  imparts  health  and 
vigour  is  inhaled  without  stint    Indeed, 
there  are  few  places  where  the  strong, 
sweet  air,  so  necessary  to  vigorous  health, 
is  breathed  in  greater  ftdness,  and  it  is  not 
sorprisiDg  to  learn  that^  in  this  favoured 
region,  the  inhabitants  are  long-lived,  and 
that  sickness  flourishes  not 

Below  the  upper  promenade  is  anotdier, 
reached  by  descending  a  "gangway,"  as 
the  zigzag,  railed  pawway  is  called,  not 
only  by  the  natives,  but  also  on  the  official 
notice-boards  issued  by  the  Cromer  Local 
Commissioners.  Thus,  too,  is  the  jetty 
approached,  an  unpretending  wooden 
structare,  whereon  a  band  occasionally 
playa.  The  people  will  tell  you,  with  a 
touch  of  pride,  that  the  conductor  is  the 
only  atranger — ^he  comes  from  Norwich — 
and  tbat  the  rest  of  the  band  is  comnosed 


of  residents  in  the  towa  Its  musical 
performances  are — ^well,  perhaps  not  first- 
rate  ;  but  as  visitors  are  not  Ixypercritical, 
they  come  out  to  enjoy  the  evening  air 
and  to  patrol  the  jetty  in  lai^er  numbers, 
it  must  DO  said,  on  those  evenings  when  the 
band  plays,  on  the  principle,  probably,  that 
'*  half  a  loaf  is  better  thui  none,"  and  that 
such  a  break  in  the  general  quiet  of  one's 
existence  at  Cromer  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Unlike  more  artificial  places,  the  even- 
ing is  the  fashionable  hour,  on  week 
days,  for  the  jetty  promenade.  In  the 
morning  people  swarm  over  the  sands 
in  every  direction.  These  sands  are  very 
conducive  to  laziness,  although  many  resist 
the  alluring  temptation,  preferring  the 
pleasant  routine  of  bathing,  or  possibly  a 
sail,  or  a  sea-fishing  expedition,  or  some 
equallv  daring  deed.  .  When  the  tide  is 
low,  these  same  fine  sands  make  excellent 
courts  for  tennis,  in  the  absence  of  better 
substitutes,  so  £u:  non-existent^  in  spite  of 
the  many  eligible  fields  around  the  town. 
From  mom  till  noon  the  beach  mav  be 
black  widi  people,  but  visit  it  an  hour  later 
and  it  is  quite  deserted,  and  continues  com- 
paratively so  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  visitors  dis- 
pose of  themselves  during  the  afternoon, 
except  about  the  cliffs  and  their  adjacent 
uplands,  and  on  the  many  walks  and 
drives  in  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cromer  abounds.  They  leave  the  sands  in 
the  possessioa  of  a  few  musemaids  and 
duldren,  and  a  contingent  of  fishermen, 
which  is  never  absent  &om  the  beach  at 
any  time  of  the  day. 

The  fishermen  of  Cromer  are  a  hardy 
race,  spending  the  summer  in  their  native 
town,  and,  whea  the  North  Sea  fishing 
comes  on  later  in  the  year,  the  younger 
of  them  leave  to  take  their  part  in  that 
toilsome  harvest  of  the  sea  They  are 
hon^t  and  manly  folk,  too,  little  addicted 
to  the  vices  of  dxinking  and  swearing.  Time 
was — in  the  days  before  Cromer  became  so 
accessible — TFhen  their  natural  independ- 
ence of  manner  might  have  offended  a 
stranser  who  did  not  understand  it  Now 
they  have  settled  down  into  ways  savouring 
more  of  close  contact  with  those  above  them 
in  wealdi  and  station.  But,  though  less 
brusque  and  independent  than  of  yore, 
they  are  not  less  honest  or  more  grasping, 
as  a  chat  with  that  fine  old  representative 
of  their  class,  William  Maise,  who  acts  as 
skipper  of  one  of  the  large  sailing  pleasure- 
boats,  will  prove.  He  snares  the  pride  of 
all  his  comrades  in  the  skilful  seamanship 
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which  is  their  boast  And  on  tiiat  wild  and 
treacheroas  coast,  where  the  sorf  in  winter 
breaks  upon  the  shore  with  f earfhl  force, 
all  the  mariner's  skill  is  too  often  re- 
quired to  avert  disaster,  or  to  save  life,  or 
to  bring  the  fisherman  safe  to  port  after  the 
pursoit  of  his  perilons  camns  is  done. 
Cromer,  withont  fishermeni  wocud  be  like 
London  withont  fogs — ^wanting  in  one,  if 
not  the  chief,  of  its  characteristics.  Their 
intelligent  conversation  is  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  many  a  visitor ;  their  good  nature, 
their  readiness  to  oblige,  the  moderation  of 
their  charges  for  services  rendered,  are 
virtues  pleasant  to  find  and  very  pleasant 
to  bear  witness  to. 

The  history  of  Cromer  is  not  without 
interest  In  distant  times  it  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  hamlet  of  the  town  of 
Shipden — conjectured  by  Mr.  Bye  to  have 
been  a  large  and  prosperous  port,  possess- 
ing much  wealth  and  many  opulent  mer- 
chants— ^which  then  stood  on  the  diff  above 
the  sea  It  became  submerged  in  the  reign 
of  HenrytheFourthfOn  the  subsidence  of  the 
cliff,  and  the  remains,  known  as  theChurdi 
Bock,  are  pointed  out  at  low  tide  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore.  The  land-springs  which  undermine 
the  cliffs  about  Cromer,  together  with  the 
incursions  of  the  sea»  lead  many  to  sup- 
pose that  the  present  town  is  doomed,  m 
course  of  time,  to  share  the  fate  of  its 
predecessor.  With  the  sea  encroaching 
at  the  assumed  rate  of  a  yard  a  year, 
the  consequences  implied  are  dire,  and, 
although  Uromer  is  now  protected  by  a 
strong  sea-wall,  people  will  teU  you  that 
the  storms  of  wmtelr  cause  seas  to  break 
which  shake  to  their  foundation  the  houses 
built  along  the  edge  of  the  diff.  Landslips 
have  been  frequent — some  of  great  magni- 
tude, such  as  that  some  years  ago,  wmch 
occurred  in  the  night  and  carried  away  the 
old  disused  lighthouse,  whose  perilous  posi- 
tion for  a  long  time  previous  had  caused 
the  Trinity  Board  to  erect  another  farther 
inland,  in  anticipation  of  the  catastrophe 
which  eventually  took  place. 

Around  the  present  lighthouse  is  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  Cromer,  where, 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  both  visitors  and 
townspeople  flock,  either  to  roam  on  the 
breezy  uplands  or  to  rest  among  the 
bracken,  which  affords  the  younger  folks 
silent  and  sequestered  vantage-ground  for 
the  telling  of  the  "  old,  old  story,"  and 
their  elders  a  convenient  refuge,  perdiance, 
for  a  quiet  nap.  Most  pleasant  and  beau- 
^ul  is  the  view  which  the  rising  ground 


invites  on  every  side.    And  when  yon  bye 
fully  taken  in  the  various  featuroi  of  &e 
landscape,  and  rested  yourself  a  while,  yon 
can,  over  green  and  grateful  turf,  contmoe 
your  walk  along  the  diffs  to  OverBtnnd,  a 
most  primitive  fishing-village  of  one  nanow  I 
street,  whose   mined   church,  overgrovn 
witii  ivy,  is  passed  on  the  right  some  d»- . 
tance  froi}i  the  diff  and  doee  to  the  b'gh 
road.    In  this  diurch  lie  the  remains  of  \ 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the  coUeagae 
of  Wilberforoe  before  referred  ta    Pro- 
ceeding farther  east,  Sidestrand,  Trinusg 
ham,  and  Mundedey  may  suocessiydy  k 
reached;  the  latter  a  small  but  popnkr 
seaside  village,  mudi  visited  in  summec. ' 
From  Mundedey  may  be  seen  the  miiu  of 
Bromholm  Abbey,  which  once  had  the  re- 
putation of  possessing  a  piece  of  the  ml 
cross,  and  was  resortM  to  in  conseqaence 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  England. 

West  of  Cromer  hes  Sherringham,  witli 
its  andent church  and  rood-loft;  the  laU» 
the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition,  which  the 
iconodasm  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  spared. 
The  drive  or  walk  along  the  coast  leads 

East  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Beeston  Abhej. 
To  more  beautiful  drive  about  Cromer  can 
be  taken  than  that  through  Sherringham 
Park,  open  at  all  times,  and  glorious  in 
spring  with  rhododendrons,  and  by  tiu 
Holt  road  to  the  Beacon,  or  Roman  Cunp, 
the  favourite  natural  "  lion  "  of  the  neigb 
bourhood.  The  views  here  are  ezqniiitc 
and  far-reaching,  and  the  growth  of  vegete- 
tion — bracken  chiefly — marvelloudy  loxo- 
riant  and  of  great  beauty.  In  retoniiiif 
from  the  Boman  Camp  to  Cromer,  ther« 
are  several  ways  open.  One  reioins  t^ 
coast-road  at  Beeston,  another  follows  tiie 
main  Holt  road  into  the  town— a  tei; 
wooded  and  lovely  route — another  leaves 
the  main  road  at  its  junction  with  die 
"Lion's  Mouth,"  an  avenue  dense  vi^ 
overhanging  trees,  but  why  <dklled  tbe 
"  Lion's  Mouth  "  it  is  difficult  to  say.  B; 
proceeding  this  way,  Felbrigg  Park  can  he 
visited.  The  property  formerly  bdoBged 
to  the  Windhams,  but  was  brooght  to  tb« 
hammer  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  ^ 
last  owner,  the  ''Mad  Windham"  vk 
drove  the  coach  between  Norwich  and 
Cromer  in  the  days  before  the  railway  vii 
made.  The  motto  along  the  front  of  ^ 
house  —  Gloria  Deo  in  Excekis  —  rea^ 
strangely  enough  when  the  life  of  the  l^ 
Windham  is  remembered,  a  man  ^ 
rounded  with  friends  while  his  ve&lt& 
lasted,  but  who,  when  adversity  camei  vss  | 
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deserted  by  most  of  them,  and  died  in 
comparatiye  obscority  and  poverty. 

Besides  Felbrigg  there  are  many  hifltoric 
mansionB  about  Cromer.  Eleven  miles 
away,  Biickling  Hall  is  sitoatedi  a  hand- 
some Elizabethan  house,  the  birthplace  of 
AnneBoleyn,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
wooed  there  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  An 
oak  statue  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  stands 
on  the  right  of  the  principal  staircase, 
and  underneath  it  are  the  words,  "  Hie 
nata  Anna  Boleyn."  Wollerton  and 
Manumgton  Halls,  two  seats  of  the  Earl  of 
Orford,  are  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Biickling,  the  latter  a  fine  old 
place,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
in  good  preservation.  In  returning  to 
Cromer  the  village  of  Gresham  can  be 
passed  through,  where  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
the  founder  of  the  Boyal  Exchange,  occa- 
sionally resided.  This  "  Merchant  Boyal " 
of  "  good  Queen  Bess's  glorious  days,"  was 
bom  at  the  adjoining  town  of  Holt 
Gunton,  the  seat  of  Lorn  Suffield,  with  its 
extensive  park,  is  distant  five  or  six  miles 
from  Cromer ;  and  a  short  distance  by  rail 
from  Gunton  is  Wroxham,  with  its  prettv 
river  and  most  seductive  broad,  on  which 
a  day  of  perfect  enjoyment  may  often  be 
spent^  and  where  a  sUght  foretaste  can  be 
experienced  of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
from  a  month's  holiday  passed  in  vachting 
among  the  inland  lakes  or  broads  which 
form  the  natural  watershed  of  Norfolk. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  enume- 
rate all  that  may  be  seen  and  done  in  the 
quiet  comer  of  Norfolk  of  which  Cromer 
forms  the  centra    To  lovers  of  Nature,  to 
those  who  wish  to  gain  vigour  and  strength, 
to  those  who  can  dispense  with  orthodox 
seaside  towns  and  be  content  with  primi- 
tive Borroundines,  a  more  suitable  refuge 
than  Cromer  win  scarcely  be  found.    And 
the  enduring  wish  of  all  such  will  be  that 
modem  improvements,  accompanied  by  the 
goblin  of  the  speculative  builder,  will  long 
continue  to  keep  at  a  respectfal  distance, 
and  that  one  of  the  few  genuinely  primitive 
seaside  resorts  of   England  w^   not  be 
changed  so  as  to  descend  to  the  respectable 
mediocrity  of  a  conventional  marine  water- 
ing-place.    Cromer,  with  its  simple  ways, 
its  early  hours,  and  its  curious  old  Norman 
dmilitade,  is,  like  Clovelly,  one  of  the 
mique  places  on  the  English  coast    Cromer 
'  modernised  "  and  ''  improved,"  would  no 
oDger     possess   the    distinctive    features 
vhich  give  to  it  at  present  a  quaint  and 
beautiful  charm,  and  an  abiding  and  sure 
.ttraction. 


POTS  AND  PANS,  AND  CUPS  AND 

SAUCERa 

Wherever  he  has  clay,  man  makes 
pots.  The  art  is  as  widely  spread  as  the 
making  of  bone  needles  and  flint  knivea 
If  there  are  none  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
it  is  because  there  is  there  no  earth  fit  for 
the  purpose.  Manytribes  much  more  savage 
than  the  Tahitians  or  Samoans  turn  out 
very  decent  urns,  of  which  an  enormous 
number  has  come  do?m  to  us  j  for  primitive 
man  has  always  had  a  trick  of  burying  his 
most  precious  things  along  with  his  dead 
kinsfolk;  and,  before  the  potter's  wheel 
was  known,  a  jar,  eighteen  inches  high,  of 
gracefol  shape,  with  broad,  overkpping  run, 
and  zigzag  ornaments  made  by  pressing  a 
rush-plait  cord  into  the  damp  clay,  was  a 
precious  thing.  Try  to  make  one,  and 
then  you  will  think  more  of  those  which 
have  been  found  in  Darley  and  the  other 
Derbyshire  dales,  in  barrows  on  Cornish 
moors  and  Yorkshire  wolds,  in  pita  on 
Scotch  and  Irish  hillsides.  Yet  they  were 
probably  made  while  the  funeral  pyre  was 
being  built — made  (thinks  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt)  by  women's  hands,  so  delicate  must 
have  been  the  touch,  and  so  small  were  the 
fingers  of  which  the  impress  is  occasionally 
left  Then,  having  been  baked  as  well  as 
might  be  in  the  fire  which  was  consuming 
the  body,  they  were  filled  with  the  ashes 
of  Uie  dead,  and  placed,  mouth  down- 
wards, in  the  centre  of  the  cairn  that  was 
raised  over  the  burning-place.  Some  of 
them  are  very  beautiful;  and  they  have  the 
same  general  character  all  over  France  as 
well  as  in  our  islands,  showing  that  "  the 
Celt "  was  a  born  potter.  Perhaps  the  Irish 
examples  are  the  most  elaborately  orna- 
mented, because  native  art  went  on  there 
long  after  it  had,  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  been 
superseded  by  Roman  processes.  In  France 
and  Ireland,  too,  there  is  not  only  the 
sepulchral  pottery,  but  that  which  is  found 
in  the  crannoges  (lake-dwellingsV  Some 
of  tins  crannoge-pottery  we  should  take  to 
be  post-Christian,  but  that  no  Christian 
symbols  are  found  on  any  of  the  things 
discovered  along  with  it.  Not  a  few  of 
the  vessels  have  been  hand-poUshed  after 
baking — nay,  if  the  finds  in  the  la^e- 
dweUings  at  Annecy  and  Bourget  are  as 
old  as  the  French  archasologists  suppose, 
the  pre-Boman  potters  in  Gaul  had  some 
means  (probably  with  an  ore  of  lead)  of 
glazing  their  work.  Samples  of  all  these 
are  to  be  found  in  art  museums — South 
Kensineton.    and     the    Jermyn    Street 
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]t((u«enin  of  Braotical  Geology,  for  instance 
— such  mnseuma.  being  •"  picture-books  for 
the  art-stadent/'  if  omy  he  will  read,  and 
not  idly  torn  over  the  pagea  There;  too, 
we  find  the  Roman  ware  in  all  its  forms 
— ^the  ''Samian'' (sealing-wax  red),  really 
made  at  Arretiam  (Arezzo),  in  Etronai  and 
the  Romano-German,  Romano-Gallic,  and 
Romano-British.  In  Britain  the  Roman  had 
three  notable  potteries — at  Upchorch,  in 
the  Kentish  marshes ;  at  Castor  (the  name 
implies  a  *'  castrnm  " — fortified  camp),  near 
Fotheringhay  in  Northamptonshire;  and 
at  Panshard  and  a  whole  gronp  of  places 
in  the  New  Forest  The  very  kihis  are 
sometimes  fonnd  (a  perfect  one  was  laid 
open  in  Si  Paul's  Churchyard  in  1677, 
when  the  foundations  of  the  new  cathedral 
were  being  dug);  and  adepts  can  explain 
how  some  of  these  early  potters  used 
''smother-furnaces,*'  and  therefore  turned 
out  black-ware. 

The  Saxons  (English  we  ought  to  call 
them)  were  decidedly  below  the  Britons  in 
artistic  taste.  They  brought  their  own 
style — a  rough  imitation  of  the  Roman — 
With  them,  man v  of  the  urns  found  in  their 
burying-places  being  the  counterparts  of 
those  dug  up  at  Selz6n,near  Mainz,  and  else- 
where in  Ailemanni'c  land ;  and  the  British 
potters  would,  of  course,  fall  in  with  the 
fashion  of  their  conquerors  cTen  in  the 
work  they  did  for  the  still  remaining 
Britons.  Thus  in  the  Faussett  Collection 
is  an  urn  inscribed  in  Latin  to  Laelia 
Rufina,  clearly  a  Roman  Briton;  but  it  is 
of  thoroughly  East  Anglian  type,  and  was 
found  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  buriu-ground  at 
North  Elmham,  in  Norfolk. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  pottery,  like 
most  other  arts,  was  slowly  recovering  the 
decay  which  had  set  in  with  the  German 
invasions.  However,  since  Christians  gave 
up  burying  things  with  their  dead,  we  know 
vei^  libtle  about  what  was  being  made. 
Pots  and  pans  will  break,  and  so  it  is  that 
of  Norman  and  Plantiigenet  ware— with 
the  sole  exception  of  costrils  or  pilgritns' 
bottles,  and  tiles  for  cfburdi  floors;  t>f  which 
latter  almost  every  great  monastery  had 
itd  own  factory,  and  some  of  which  do  not 
yield  in  glaze  or  workmanship  to  the  best 
samples  of  Minton  or  Copeland — we  have 
far  fewer  remains  than  of  British  and 
Romano-British  work.  It  is  the  same  on 
the  Continent ;  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  pottery  of  these  times  comes  from 
illuminations.  It  is  pretty  certain,  too, 
that  metal,  wood,  and  leather  (black  jacks) 
were  much  more  largely  used  than  clay. 


They  would  "better  stand  the  momg  from 
castle  to  castle,  which  was  neeessary  In 
order  that  the  nobles  might  eke  out  theii 
incomes. 

It  is  indeed  astonishing^howlittle  pottery 
is  certainly  known  to  have  been  made 
in  England  till  Chadea  the  Pint's  tima 
A  good  many  '^grej  beards"  (cidled 
Bellarmines,  after  the  obnoxious  Cardinal, 
and  */mugs"  because  ol  the  bnman  face 
which  is  fiKored  on  them)  are  pro- 
bably Enfflish,  and  belong  to  James  the 
First's  reign;  but  most  of  the  lo-caDed 
Elizabethan  stoneware  jugs  are  probablj 
FleinisL 

Even  abroad  the  art  of  pottery  was  late 
injeviving.     All  the  arts  of  life  had  sock 
under  the  invasion  of  the  German  hti- 
barians ;  and  this,  like  several  others,  owes 
its  new  Kfe  to  the  Moors.    It  had  neyei 
died  out  in  the  East^    In  Babylon  are 
found  bricks  glazed  ^th  some  ulicateof 
lead  and  soda,  a  turquoise  colour  bong 
given  by  copper,  a  white  by  tin,  a  yellow 
by  antimony,  a  brown  by  iron.    In  old 
Egypt  false  turquoises  were  made  by  coat- 
ing gravel  stones  with  soda  and  coppei. 
The  same  kind  of  glazes  have  been  used 
in  Sind  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  was 
probably  in  Persia  that  the  Arabs  leant 
the  art,  which  they  very  soon  carried  across 
to  Spain. 

The  conquest  of  Majorca  by  the  Ksana 
in  1115  marbi  a  new  departare  in  potteory. 
In  their  booty  they  no  doubt  brought  back 
specimens,  the  Italian  imitations  of  which 
were  called  majolica,  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  the  island.  Gradually,  too,  as 
the  less  civilised  Spaniards  conquered  the 
Moors,  and  also  annexed  the  khigdomof 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Moorish  potters  settied 
in  Italy,  and  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  the  manufacture  flon 
rished  at  Pesaro  and  elsewhere.  1^* 
glazd  was  still  lead  and  soda,  chid}/ 
without  other  admixture,  and  therefon 
transparent,  "slips"  of  fine  white  c^ 
being  kid  on  to  carry  gilding  and  btigb^ 
colours.  ^ 

Tin-glaze — ^which  makes  a  white  exiime^ 
— ^was  known  in  very  early  times  (I  saiJ 
the  Babylonian  bricldb  show  traces  of  it'- 
The  Moorish  refitgees  a|)pear  to  have 
brought  it  into  Italy;  but  its  exteDsire 
use  is  due  to  Luca  della  Bobbia^  ^ho  b^ 
life  as  a  goldsmith,  and  then  tried  scolptiin!. 
in  which  work  he  grew  so  popular  that  h 

five  up  marble  for  the  easier  material,  cl^j 
t  was  the  need  of  an  enamel  to  make  his  cUj 
weather-proof,  which  led  him  to  ezpeniz^ 
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with  tin,  the  result  being  the  Delia  Bobbia 
ware,  in  which  South  Kensington  is  so  rich. 
Delia  Bobbia  belongs  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.     It  was  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later  before  the  French  got 
saturated  with  Italian  art    Charles  the 
Eighth,  Francis  the  First,  and  Henry  the 
Second,  all  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
Italy;  the   last,   by   his    marriage  with 
Catherine  de'  Medici,   bringing  the  two 
countries  very  close  together.     Lead-glazed 
work — tiles,  goblets,  caps  and  covers,  etc. — 
had  been  going  on  at  Beaarais,  Boaen,  and 
elsewhere;  bat  now  the  potter  began  to  call 
himself  "  emaillear  de  terre,"  and  Italian 
inflaence  gaided  the  French  along  two  lines 
— one  leading  to  the  jewel-like  Limoges 
enamels,  the  other  to  ware  like  those  called 
Oiron  and  Palissy.    For  in  pottery,  more 
even  than  in  other  arts,  the  leaps  which 
progress  has  made  have  been  mainly  dae 
to  mdiyidoals.     In  Italy  the  impalse  was 
giren  by  Delia  Bobbia;  in  France,  the 
famoas  Henri  Deax  ware  was  the  work  of 
Dame  Helen  of  Hangest,  widow  of  Goaffier, 
Grand  Master  of  France  ander  Francis  the 
First.    The  work  was  done  at  her  castle  of 
Oiron,  near  Thenars,  she  not  only  saper- 
intending  bat  drawing  many  of  the  designs, 
her  helpers  being  her  librarian,  Bemart,  and 
Charpentier,  a  skilful  potter.    Hers  were 
presentation  pieces — there  are  several  at 
South  Kensington — but  at  her  death,  in 
1537,  she  made  over  to  Bemart  and  Char- 
pentier the  fee-simple  of  the  house  and 
orchard  where  the  kiln  and  factory  were 
situated. 

Evervbody  knows  about  Palissy — ^glass- 
maker,  land-surveyor,  geologist — who  owed 
very  little  to  Italv,  for  it  was  the  sight  of 
a  beautiful  cup  that  led  him  '<  to  struggle 
with   his  own  thoughts,  groping  in  tne 
dark/'  till,  after  fifteen  years  of  worry, 
laughed  at  by  his  neighbours  at  Saintes, 
scolded  by  his  wife,  hunted  by  creditors, 
accused  of  coining  base  money,  he  at  last 
hit  upon  an  enamel  so  pure,  so  brilliant, 
aud  deep  in  tone,  that  in  no  workshop 
could    he  ever  have  learned  the  secret 
It    has  never   been   equalled  since,  and 
even    for    him    it  was   a   single    effort; 
his   later  work,  after  he  got  mixed  up 
with  relidous  politics — ^he  was  a  strong 
Huguenot,  and  was  only  saved  at   the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  by  the  Queen- 
Mother's  special  interference — is  decidedly 
inferior.    His  specialty  was  "  rustic  dishes," 
fish  swimming  round  an  islet,  on  which  a 
snake   is  coiled,  while  the  border  is  alive 
with  frogs,  lizards,  and  little  insects  ("  petits 


bestions,"  he  called  them)  on  oak-leaves. 
They  seem  out  of  place  on  a  dish  that  is 
meant  not  to  lie  flat  but  to  stand  against  a 
sideboard;  but  the  eicecution  is  so  wonderful 
that  one  does  not  think  of  the  incongruity. 
Poor  Palissy  died,  aged  eighty,  in  the 
Bastille ;  but  for  his  one  surviving  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Mavenne,  who  stoppecL  pro- 
ceedings but  could  not  set  him  releasee^  he 
might  have  swelled  the  list  of  French 
Protestant  martyrs. 

While  Palissy,  in  Paris,  was  lecturing  on 
geology,  proselytising,  as  far  as  he  dared, 
and  ma^g  rustic  grottoes  for  Catherine 
at  the  Tuileries,  (bambino  was  brought  to 
Nevers  by  Louis  of  Gonzaga,  who,  by 
marriage,  had  become  duke  of  that  place. 
Gambino  was  a  native  of  Faenza,  and  he 
at  once  started,  at  Nevers,  the  pottery 
coated  with  white  tin-enamel  (faience)  to 
which  his  old  Bolognese  town  has  given 
its  name.  Nevers  ware  gradually  de- 
teriorated, passing  from  so-called  Chinese 
work  to  coarse  pieces  covered  with 
unsightly  daubs.  A  vast  deal  was  made 
there,  and,  being  carried  in  boats  up  and 
down  the  Loire,  was  spread  over  all 
France,  and  even  exported  to  England. 
The  best  French  faience,  however,  was 
that  of  BoueUi  where  the  tin-enamel  was 
introduced  about  1640,  and  of  which  a 
beautiful  red  is  the  chief  glory.  What  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  this  Bouen  ware  was, 
paradoxically  enough,  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  country  in  the  latter  part  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  reiga  To  continuous 
wars  were  added  successive  famines  and 
inundations  of  the  Loira  A  few  courtiers 
gave  their  plate  to  the  King  and  bought 
faience.  The  King  sent  his  gold  plate  to 
the  mint;  and  then  faience  at  once  became 
fashionable.  It  was  killed  out  by  Sta£ford- 
shire  ware,  which  was  cheaper,  neater, 
and  more  resisting,  though  certainly  less 
artistic.  The  difference  is,  the  French 
things  were  works  of  art,  painted  by  hand ; 
the  English  were  done  by  the  merely 
mechanical  process  of  stencilling.  Besides 
these  there  is  the  well-known  Moustiera 
ware — the  founder  of  which,  Pierre  Cl^rissy, 
was  ennobled  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth ;  and 
a  whole  group  of  little  manufactories  on  the 
German  border,  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Strasburg.  These  are  what  answer  in 
France  to  our  earthenware,  from  the  early 
attempts  at  Wrotham  in  Kent,  and  at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  down  to  the  works 
of  Wedgwood  and  his  imitators.  Here  again 
we  find  so  much  due  to  some  one  man : 
Toft  and  Simpson,  in  Staffordshire;  D wight, 
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at  Fnlfaam ;  and  Elen,  at  Bonlein.  The 
earliest  known  date  of  Wrotham  ware  is 
1640.  Dwight,  an  M.A.  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  got  a  patent  in  1671  for  "the 
mistery  of  transparent  earthenware,  com- 
monly knowne  as  porcelaine  or  china '' — 
which  he  almost  succeeded  in  making — 
"  and  of  stoneware,  vulgarly  called  Cologne 
ware."  Elers  and  his  brother,  sons  m,  a 
burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  came  over 
with  William  the  Third,  and,  besides 
bringing  the  salt-glaze  into  Staffordshire, 
made  a  fine  light  stoneware,  the  red 
of  which  Wedgwood  could  never  rival 
The  story  that  the  salt-glaze  was  dis- 
covered by  a  woman,  who  was  cooking 
some  pork  in  a  pipkin — the  brine  boiled 
over  and  glazed  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
which  had  become  red-hot — ^is,  like  many 
other  stories,  apocryphal 

The  Elerses  were  not  popular  at  Burslem ; 
they  had  all  kinds  of  devices  to  keep 
people  from  finding  out  their  art-secrets, 
employing  an  idiot  to  turn  the  thrower's 
wheel,  and  the  stupidest  workmen  they 
could  get  to  do  the  ouier  tasks.  These  they 
locked  up  while  at  work  and  searched  them 
before  they  went  off  the  premises.  Never- 
theless, before  long,  all  their  processes  were 
discovered,  and  in  disgust  they  gave  up 
Staffordshire  and  came  to  LambetL  Their 
idiot  had  turned  out  a  sham ;  he  was  one 
Astbury,  who  feigned  idiotcy  in  order  to 
learn  how  their  work  was  done.  Astbury 
made  improvements  and  got  patents ;  and 
then  Shawe  improved  on  Astbury,  took 
out  fresh  patents,  and  came  down  so  sharply 
on  the  rest  of  the  Burslem  workers  that  aU 
joined  to  defend  one  of  their  number, 
against  whom  he  had  brought  a  suit  The 
suit  was  tried  at  Stafford,  in  1736,  and  the 
local  record  of  the  result  is  as  follows: 
"  Sed  th'  judge  to  th'  mesters,  *  Grooa 
whomm,  potters,  an'  mak'  wot  soourts  o' 
pots  yoa  loiken.'  An'  when  they  coomn  to 
Boslem,  aw  th'  bells  i'  th'  tahn  wum 
rinsin'  loike  hey-go-mad,  aw  th'  dey." 
Astbury  ware  is  of  wafer-like  thinness,  of 
grey,  drab,  or  dull  white,  and  so  hard  that 
it  can  barely  be  scratched  with  quartz;  the 
salt-glaze,  in  fact,  is  quite  vitrified.  It 
is  a  good  prelude  to  the  cream-coloured 
queexrs  ware  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  which 
is  still  as  popular  as  when  he  first  made  it 
in  1750.  The  Wedgwoods  were  hereditary 
potters.  A  jug  by  one  of  them,  dated  1691, 
is  preserved  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum. 
Josiah's  weakness  was  bis  lack  of  origi- 
nality, which  led  him  to  give  in  to  the 
classical  tastes  of  the  day.     He  called  his  | 


works  Etruria,  and  got  Flazman  to  make 
his  designs.  One  of  his  jasper  (black  and 
white)  vases,  with  Flazman'a  apotheoaiB  d 
Homer  on  if^  lately  brought  seven  hundred 
guineas ;  a  blue  and  white  jasper  tablet, 
twenty-six  inches  by  eleven,  the  largest 
known,  was  sold  five  years  ago  for  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  Under  Wedg- 
wood, busts  and  statuettes  became  a  Staf- 
fordshire specialty.  Some  of  theaa  are 
very  comic;  the  "Yicar  and  Moses,"  tbe 
former  asleep  in  the  upper  dnk,  the  latter 
carrying  on  the  service  m  the  desk  below ; 
and  the  '*  Parson  and  Clerk,"  staegeiing, 
arm-in-arm,  with  lantern  and  bottle,  after 
a  drunken  bout^  belong  to  an  age  wben 
people  laughed  at  the  Cnurch,  but  did  not 
try  to  disestablish  it 

So  much  for  earthenware,  which  got  its 
misapplied  name  of  delft  because  the  &itch, 
being  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  any 
trade  with  Japan,  lai^ely  imported  Orientid 
china,  and  tried  at  Delft  to  imitate  it 
They  fuled  to  do  so ;  but  their  best  work 
shows,  in  the  fine  blue  of  the  colouring  and 
the  peculiar  bluish-white  of  the  ^^uid,  a 

good  deal  of  Oriental  character.  The  word 
elft  should  properly  be  confined  to  this 
particular  kind  of  earthenware,  but  it 
is  not 

Real  china  was  first  made  in  Europe  by 
Bottcher,  potter  to  Augustus  the  Second, 
Elector  of  Saxony.  It  had  been  known 
long  before,  even  in  England.  "Some 
Oriental  Ohina  bowls  "  were  given  to  the 
high  sheriff  of  Dorset^  in  1506,  by  Plulip 
of  Austria,  when  he  was  driven  into 
Weymouth  by  stress  of  weather.  In  1587 
Lord  Burleigh  and  his  son  gave  their 
queen  "  a  porringer  of  white,  and  a  cop 
of  green  porselyn."  All  sorts  of  stories 
were  told  about  its  nature  and  composi- 
tion. True  porcelain  was  supposed  to  be 
a  test  of  poison,  and  was  said  to  be  made 
of  eggHBhells,  and  shells  of  marine  locoits 
beaten  small,  and  buried  for  a  hundred 
yeara  Lord  Bacon,  credulous  as  usual» 
speaks  of  it  as  <'  a  kind  of  plaster  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  by  length  of  time  oongealei 
and  glazed  into  that  fine  subatanca"  Iq 
Italj  it  had  been  imitated  ever  sinee  tb 
begmningof  the  sixteenth  century.  Venice, 
Ferrara,  Florence,  all  claim  the  inventioOt 
and  in  1695  it  was  made  at  Stw  Clond; 
but  all  these  are  the  soft  porcelain — p^te 
tendre — made  chiefly  of  pipe-day  iB<i 
ground  flint.  The  hard  kind  —  pate 
dure — of  china-clay  (kaolin)  and  f^spar. 
was  made  by  Bottcher  just  three  jetf^ 
before  Father  d'EntrecoUes,  head  of  On 
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French  Jesuits  in  China,  sent  home  the 
secret  to  Father  Orry,  who  soon  founded 
the  famous  Sevres  works.    Bottcher^s  dis- 
covery was  made  in  the  midst  of  wars. 
He  was  experimenting,  when,  in   1706, 
Charles  the  Twelfth  invaded  Saxony.    So 
Angastas  sent  him  and  three  workmen, 
under  an  escort  of  dragoons,  to  the  Eonig- 
stein,  one  of  those  curious  rocks  which  rise, 
like  hage  masses  of  masonry,  out  of  the  plain 
of  the  Elbe.    There  he  worked  on,  having 
to  act  as  warder  over  his  men,  whose  love  for 
art  did  sot  reconcile  them  to  imprisonment 
At  last,  in  1708,  he  pulled  a  teapot  out  of 
his  famace,  and,  handing  it  to  Augustus, 
begged  him  to  plunge  it  m  cold  water.    It 
stood  the  test^  and  fromthatmomentDresden 
china— really  made  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden 
— became  a  hard  fact    Runaway  workmen 
carried  Bottcher's  secret  to  other  parts  of 
Germany ;  he  himself  was  a  Berlin  apothe- 
cary's assistant,  who    had  run  away  to 
escape  a  prosecution  for  alchemy.    Ilrst 
the  Vienna  factory — ^afterwards  taken  in 
hand  by  Maria  Theresa— was  started  by  a 
runaway  from  Meissen.     Then  Bingler,  a 
Vienna  man,  went  to  Hochst,  near  Maintz, 
I  and,  for  safety,  always  carried  all  his  recipes 
inhispocket  His  fellow- workmen,  however, 
made  him  drunk  and  stole  his  papers,  and 
were  ready  thenceforth  to  sell  the  mystery, 
just  as  some  German  Universities  used  to 
sell  their  degrees,  for  a  small  consideratioa 
In  France  the  first  attempt  at  porcelain — 
porcallana,  a  shell  used  in  enamel  manu- 
facture ;  or,  say  some,  the  common  cowrie 
used  in  the  East  for  money  by  the  Venetian 
traders  who  first  brought  china  ware  to 
Europe — was  made  by  Louis  Potera,  Sieur 
de  St.  Estienne,  at  Bouea     His  was  p&te 
tendre,  as  was  also  that  of  St  Cloud,  of  which 
Martin  Lister,  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  stdd,  in  1698 :  '*I  confess  I  could 
not  distinguish  between  the  pots  made 
Inhere    and  the  finest  china  I  ever  saw." 
For  a  long  time  Ohicanneau,  the  maker, 
lad   royal  highnesses,  lords,  ambassadors, 
knd    a   crowd   of   amateurs  daily  at  his 
vorka       Its  glory  died  with  him;  and 
rhen     a    discontented    workman    burnt 
own    the  place,  in  1773,  nobody  cared 
J  rebuild  it 

The  Sevres  work  was  first  established  at 
^incennes.  At  the  outset  it  was  all  soft 
i^ste,  which  will  not  bear  great  heat,  and 
'  which  you  can  scratch  the  enamel  with 
knife,  whereas  that  of  the  kaolin-china  is 
bard  as  glass.  Here,  again,  to  one 
an  ia  due  the  perfecting  of  the  art 
acauer.    who   was   the   Sevres   chemist 


from  about  1750,  hunted  right  and  left 
for  kaolin.  The  G^ermans  would  not  let 
it  be  exported ;  the  French,  having  Uttle 
trade,  could  not  bring  it  in  from  China 
— ^as  we  did  to  the  Chelsea  works — as 
ship  ballast  Some  beds  were  discovered 
near  Alenfon,  but  the  porcelain  made  from 
them  turned  out  grey  and  coarsa  At  last 
a  poor  country  surgeon's  wife,  named 
Damet,  found  the  splendid  beds  at  St 
Yvriejiz,  near  Limoges,  and  thenceforward 
Sevres  was  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  Dresdea  Take  care  if  you  are  buying 
"  Sevres "  not  to  be  duped  in  this  way : 
Thousands  of  pieces,  plain  or  marked  with 
a  eilt  monogram,  are  ptdnted  elsewhere, 
ana  sold  as  real  Sevres.  Hold  the  piece 
slantwise  to  the  light,  and  under  the  paint- 
ing you  will  see  the  original  monogram. 
Remember,  too,  that  painted  pieces  are 
invariably  marked  "d^cor^  k  Sevres"  in 
addition  to  the  mark.  Otherwise  the  piece 
may  be  S^Tres,  as  the  seller  asserts  it  to  be, 
and  yet  the  painting  may  have  been  done 
in  Stafibrdslura 

Oar  first  English  china  was  made  at 
Chelsea,  probably  by  one  of  D  wight's  work- 
men carrying  out  hu  master's  procesa 
Both  here  and  at  Bow — which  began  very 
soon  after,  about  1740 — Chinese  clay  was 
used  till  the  Celestials  stopped  the  suppliea 
George  the  Second  encouraged  the  Chelsea 
works,  paying  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  for  a  dinner  and  tea  service,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Duke  of  MecklenburgL  In 
1769,  under  one  Spremont,  it  all  came  to  a 
Budden  end,  the  plant  being  bought  by 
Duesbury,  the  owner  of  the  Derby  works, 
who  also  bought  Bow  and  other  London 
works.  Wages  had  ranged  from  eight 
shillings  and  ninepence  to  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  day,  the  chief  paiater  getting 
fi«re  shillings  and  threepenca  Spremont — 
who  made  lus  fortune  —  made  a  good 
effort  to  keep  out  Dresden  china,  the  im- 
portation of  which,  "  for  private  use,"  at 
a  tariff  of  eightpence  per  pound  weight, 
was  so  abused  as  to  injure  the  English 
trada 

Meanwhile  at  Lowestoft  china  had  been 
made — and  very  good  it  is,  with  the  Tudor 
rose  as  its  mark  Browne,  a  Lowestoft 
man,  was  so  determined  to  get  at  the 
secret,  that  he  went  to  Bow,  and  bribed 
some  of  the  workpeople,  who  hid  him  in  a 
hogshead  close  by  the  furnace,  through  the 
bunghole  of  which  he  watched  the  owner 
steal  in  after  the  premises  were  clear,  and 
mix  his  chemicals.  It  was  Squire  Luson, 
of  Gunton  Hall,  who  started  the  Lowestoft 
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works.  He  miut  have  been  a  brave  man, 
for  he  had  to  fetch  his  day  all  the  way 
from  West  Cornwall,  and  his  coal  from 
Durham.  His  partner,  Browne,  was  only 
paying  out  the  Londoners  in  kind;  for 
some  London  workmen  whom  Luson 
brought  down,  were  tampered  with  by  the 
London  makers,  and  spoiled  his  bakings 
time  after  time. 

Plymouth  china,  again,  is  an  instance  of 
one  man's  work.  Wimam  Cookworthy,  son 
of  a  Quaker  weaver,  bom  in  1705,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  London  chemist,  his 
widowed  mother  being  so  poor  that  the 
boy  had  to  walk  all  the  way  from  Devon- 
shire up  to  town.  By-and-by  he  set  up 
as  wholesale  chemist  in  North  Street^ 
Plymouth.  It  has  often  been  told  how  he, 
in  1748,  met  a  Quaker  from  Virginia,  who, 
bavins  read  in  Du  Halde  all  about  kaolin 
and  felspar,  had  found  over  there  a  bound- 
less store  of  both.  He  showed  some 
samples  of  Virginian  -  made  porcelain, 
''equal,"  thought  Cookworthy,  "to  the 
Asiatic."  This  Virginian  china-maker  dis- 
appeared like  a  wraith ;  but  Cookworthy 
found  plenty  of  both  the  needful  minerals 
in  various  parts  of  Cornwall,  notably  at 
Boconnoc,  the  estate  of  Pitt,  Lord  Camel- 
ford.  He  tried  them,  and  made  a  china 
"  as  white  in  bodv  as  that  of  Dresden — 
far  whiter,  that  is,  than  the  Chinese." 
His  earlier  specimens,  proud  as  he  was  of 
them,  were  no  great  success ;  most  of  them 
were  cracked,  and  clumsy,  and  unevenly 
glazed;  and  before  lone  he  engaged  a 
Sevres  man,  Saqui,  to  whom,  alone  with 
Bone,  the  Plymouth  enameller,  are  due  the 
beautiful  birds  and  flowers  which  mark  the 
later  Plymouth  ware.  The  works  did  not 
pay,  though  the  kaolin  was  to  be  had  so 
near,  and  in  1774  Cookworthy  sold  them  to 
Champion,  of  Bristol,  and  gave  his  mind  to 
other  experiments ;  helping  Smeaton  with 
his  lighthouse;  receiving  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  Dr.  Solander,  and  Omai  the  Tahitian, 
whom  Captain  Cook  brought  home  on  his 
first  voyage ;  and  trying  hard  to  perfect  a 
plan  for  distilling  sea-water  for  use  on 
shipboard.  At  first  Champion  had  a  hard 
struggle.  Wedgwood  —  a  man  of  very 
petty  jealousies— writes  in  1778:  "Poor 
Champion  is  auite  demolished.  He 
had  neither  professional  knowledge,  nor 
sufficient  capital,  nor  scarce  any  real 
acqudntance  with  the  materials  he  was 
workine  upon.  I  suppose  we  might  buy 
Eome  of  his  growan  stone  and  clay  upon 
easy  terma"  Champion,  however,  was  not 
at  once  demolished ;  he  was  taken  up  by 
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Joseph  Fry,  grandfather  of  "Fiy'fl  Choco- 
late^; but  at  last  he  sold  his  patent  toa 
Stafibrdshire  Company,  himself  being  nuule 
bv  Burke  a  Deputy  Paymaster  General 
ox  the  Forces  1 

Worcester,  "  the  faithful  city,"  owes  lU 
china  to  Dr.  Wall,  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  painter  as  well  as  chemist,  nh 
founded  a  china  company  in  his  natire 
place  in  1751 ;  and  Worcester  china  has 
always  ranked  high,  not  only  for  excellence 
of  body,  but  for  the  beauty  of  the  painting. 
There  are  plentv  more  little  English  porce- 
lain centres,  lavetpool  among  them,  and 
Nottingham. 

But  these  are  enough  to  help  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  able   to  take  an  in 
telligent    interest   in    an   Art   Mosenm. 
He  ought,  after  reading  this,  to  know  the 
dififerenoe  between  porcelain  and  potteTy—  \ 
though  Chinese  pottery  is  yery  porcelainr 
in  the  density  of  its  paste.     Nothing  bat 
study,  however,  can  teach  one  the  different 
transitional  products  between  the  two,  de- 
pending for  their  character  on  the  different 
ingredients — the  silicates  of  alumina  being 
manifold — the  degrees  of  heat,  etc  Donol 
forget,  too,  that  artistic  character  is  qnite 
distinct  from  beauty  of  material.     Doulton 
ware,  for  instance — ^with  which   we  may 
class  Deck's  work  at  Paris — is  only  coarse 
pottery,  terrsrcotta;  yet  no  two  pieces  ait 
alike,  the  designs  not  being  printed^  be: 
each  worked  out  separately  by  hand^  thty 
are,  therefore,  far  more  artistic  than  manr 
a   highly   gUt    and    gorgeously  ooloored 
sample  of  real  china. 


MY  CJOTTAGK. 

Mt  cottage  stands  upon  a  gentle  hill. 

Where,  daisy-studded,  Biopea  a  velTei  laws. 
And,  at  its  foot,  dances  a  laughing  rill, 

Singinpp  its  welcome  to  the  summer  dawn ; 
Singing  its  vesper-hjrmn,  as  in  the  west. 

Over  my  lordly  neighbour's  wooded  park. 
The  royal  sun  links  slowJiy  to  the  west. 

And  the  stars  throb  and  dazzle  throoirh  ^j 
dark. 

Over  my  cotti^,  in  a  tangle  rich, 

Roses,  and  jessamine,  and  denuktu 
Climb,  filling  jealous  every  little  niche, 

Flinging  sweet  blossoms  to  the  breezes*  ki^^' 
And  all  the  day  the  wild  birds,  'winter  fed, 

Warble,  and  trill,  and  guigle  'mid  the  trees 
While  the  brave  skyljurk,  lost  in  blue  o*erbea>^ 

Pours  waves  of  music  o*er  tho  Buxiny  leas. 

Inside  my  cottage,  memory  holds  her  swaj 

In  pictures,  shaking  of  the  loved  and  k£^ '. 
In  books,  the  faithful  friends  of  every  day ; 

In  trifles,  love-apprised  at  oountlesi*  co^ .; 
And,  flinging  Time  a  gay  defiance,  S(»ng 

Murmurs,  "  The  spirit  flags,  the  fire  grow*'-  - 1 

Yet,  since  both  heart  and  hand  hftve  strrM  - ' 

long, 

Your  cottage  claims  my  glamour,  as  ol  oU 
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FflANK  BUCKLAND. 


It  id  not  sorpridng  that  Mr.  Bompas's 

Life  of  Frank  Buckland^  should  have  been 

ono  of  the  most  popular    books   of   the 

seasoa     The  biographer  had  to  tell  the 

story  of  a  ringularly  interesting   career 

—a  story  which  necessarily  involved  the 

rolation  of  many  amusing  anecdotes^  and 

he  has  told  it  very  pleasantly  and  chattily 

and  with  a  judicious'  Absence  of  any  of 

that  patronise,  either  of  his  subject  or  of 

his  readers,  which  is  one  of  the  besetting 

and  most  fatal  sins  of  modern  biojgraphers. 

Indeed,  the  book  is  as  amusing  and  inte- 

restmg  as  one  of  Buckland's  own,  and  has 

bat  one  fault — although  that  is,  it  is  true,  a 

serioos  one.  It  has  fairly  elaborate  chapter 

headings,  but  no  index.  2fow  a  biography 

without  a  good  index  is  like  a  strange 

country  without  signposts,  like   London 

without  a  Post  Office  Directory,  like  an 

ocean  without  a  compass.     Possibly  it  is 

too  late  to  remedy  the  defect,  now  that  the 

book  has  rua  through  so  many  ediUons, 

but  a  defect  it  is,  and  a  gpevousona 

Francis  Trevelyan  Buckland,  the  son  of 
the  soi9ething  more  than  ecceutrit;  Dean  of 
Westminster,  was  bred  for  a  naturalist,  if 
everanymanwas  devoted  by  inherited  tastes 
and  early  training  to  any  pursuit.     From 
his  earliest  childhood  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  born  at  the  time  that  his  father  was 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  he  was  familiarised 
with  fossils,  and  stuffed  creatures,  and  live 
pets.    Before  he  was  five  years  old  he  con- 
founded a  clergyman,  who  had  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Devonshire  to  Oxford  to 
bring  Dr.  Buckland  some  "  very  curious 
fossils^"  by  describing  them  without  hesi- 
tation^ ana  quite  correctly,  as  the  vertebrae 
of  an  ichthyosaurus.     Three  or  four  years 
later,   a  live  turtle  was  sent  clown  from 
London    fo^r  a   great  banquet  at.. Christ 
Church,  and  Dr.  Buckland  treated  it  to  a 
swim    in    the   omamentd  water  in   the 
*'•  Quad/'  what  time  Master  Frankie  stood 
on    the    creature's  back   to  enjoy  a  ride, 
afterwards  taking  an  early  lesson  in  ope- 
rative surgery  by  assisting  the  cook  to  cut 
off  its  head.   The  same  year,  he  was  highly 
ielighted  with  the  skeleton  of  a  whue  at 
Cheltenham,  noting  special  points  in  con- 
section  with  its  anatomy  with  a  clearness 
>r  insight  quite  remarkable  in  so  young  a 
{hild.   llis  home  at  Christ  Church  abounaed 
n    snakes  and  green  frogs,  .guinea  •  pigs, 

•  **  Ijife  of  Frank  BuoklBfid.*'  ByhiabrotteMn- 
irW,  iAeorgo  C.  BompM.  I«ondon :  Smith,  Elder, 
nd  Co. 


foxes,  rabbits,  -tortoises,  toads,  and  such 
like  small  deer,. while  even  the  ponv  was 
free  of  the  dining-room,  into  which  he 
could  find  his  own  way  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Then,  on  summer  afternoons,  the 
doctor  would  fi'equently  drive  his  family 
about  the  beautiful  enviroixs  of  Oxford  to 
hunt  for  moles  and  nests,  fossils  and  wild 
flowers,  and  so  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
day  by  day,  the  boy's  love  of  Nature,  which 
was  inherit^  from  his  mother  as  well  as 
from  hi»  fs^er,  gr^ir  until  it  became  the 
absorbing  passion  of  hid  life.  To  this  he 
brought  steady  perseverance  in  obserta- 
tton  and  study.  "  Nothing  like  determina- 
tion and  perseverance,"  he  said  in  after-life, 
and  this,  which  waK  bideed  the  keynote  to 
his  character,  was  struck  at  a  very  early 
age:  In  1830— he  was  bom  in  1826— his 
mother  wrote  of  him :  "  His  great  excellence 
is  in  his  disposition,  and  apparently  very 
strong  reasoning  powers,  and  a  most 
tenacious  memory  as  to  facts.  He  is 
always  asking  questions,  ^nd  never  forgets 
the  answers  he  receives,  if  they  are  such 
as  he  can.  comprehend.  If  there  is  any- 
thing he  cannot  understand,  or  any  word, 
he  won't  go  on  till  it  has  be^n  explained 
to  hint  He  is  always  wanting  to  see  dvery- 
thing'm&de,  or  to  know  how  it  is  done ; 
there  is  ho  end  to  his  questions,  and  he 
is  never  happy  unless  he  sees  the  rela- 
tions between  cause  and  effect"  This  was 
just  the  temperament  required  in  a  prac- 
tical: naturalist,  and  this  was  an  accurate 
deseriptioii  of  Frank  Buckland  up  to  the 
last 

At  Winchester  College,  to  which  the  bOy 
was  sent  when  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
the  natural  history  studies  went  on  at  a 
great  pace,  and  soon  assumed  a  very  prac' 
tical  form,  but  one  whibh,  one  would  think, 
must  have  been  occasionally  found  incon- 
venient by  Master  Frank's  schoolmates 
and  masters.  At  digging  for  field-mice,  at 
rat-hunting,  cat-wiring,  and  surreptitious 
trout-catching — the  boy  at  this  time  was 
undoubtedly  an  ardent  and  successful 
poacher — he  soon  became  an  adept  His 
genius  in  these  matters  was  speedily  re- 
cognised by  his  fellows,  and  his  love  of 
live  pets — snakes,  mice,  guinea-pigs,  owls, 
buzzards,  magpies,  and  hedgehogs — would, 
no  doubt,  have  helped  to  make  mm  popular 
in  any  society  of  boys ;  but  the  passion  for 
dissection,  and  taxidermy,  and  anatomidal 
study,  which  presently  developed  itself, 
must  have  had  its  unpleasant  side.  "  Speci- 
mens," if  kept  in  lockers  or  under  beds, 
have  a  tendency  to  proclaim  their  presence 
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to  the  oliactoiy  nerves,  and  ekalk  and 
skins  require  some  time  before  thej  can 
be  pronoonced  free  from  objection.  Finally, 
however,  the  top  of  the  chapel  tower  was 
utilised,  and  there  skulls  and  bones  were 
bleached  without  offending  anybody.  Later 
on,  the  hospital  contributed  subjects  for 
the  boy's  dissecting-knif e,  and  some  experi- 
ments which  he  made  on  certain ''  gruesome 
fragments  of  humanity,"  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  surgeon, 
and  characteristically  set  to  work  at  once, 
venr  much  disgusted  the  boys  at  College, 
as  he  himself  wrote.  But  he  was  always 
popular  at  school  The  ^ood-humour,  the 
amiability,  the  high  spints,  the  sweetness 
and  genUeness  of  his  disposition,  the 
simple  earnestness  of  his  character,  and  his 
uniformly  good  conduct — of  all  of  which 
some  of  his  tutors  and  schoolfellows  wrote 
with  pleasant  recollection  many  years  after 
— stood  him  in  good  stead.  Both  with 
masters  and  boys,  "Old  Buckland"  or 
"  Fat  Buckland  "  became  the  most  popular 
boy  in  the  school — "a  short,  quick-eyed 
little  boy,  with  a  shock  of  reddish-brown 
hair  (not  much  amenable  to  a  hairbrush),  a 
white  neckcloth  tied  like  a  piece  of  rope 
with  no  particular  bow,  and  his  bands 
sticking  out  under  either  ear  as  fancy 
pleased  him— in  fact^  a  boy  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  personal  appearance,  but  good- 
tempered  and  eccentric,  with  a  small 
museum  in  his  sleeve  or  cupboard,  some- 
times a  snake,  or  a  pet  mouse,  or  a  guinea- 
pig,  or  even  a  hedgehog.''  It  is  Mr. 
Frederick  Gale  who  thus  describes  him, 
and  the  bright  little  sketch  seems  to  bring 
the  boy  bodily  before  us. 

At  Oxford,  to  which  University  Frank 
Buckland  went  after  leaving  Winchester, 
being  admitted  as  a  commoner  to  Christ 
Church  in  1844,  it  was  just  the  sama  "  He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Christ  Church,"  Dr.  Liddon  says,  and  at  Ox- 
ford his  zoological  and  anatomical  studies 
were  pursued  with  increased  zest  and  energy, 
although  not  without  certain  inconvenient 
results.  Amongst  the  pets  which  this  very 
unconventional  undergraduate  ventured  to 
keep  in  the  court  of  Fell's  Buildings  (since 
polled  down),  where  he  "kept"  on  the 

f round-floor,  were  a  bear  called  Tiglath 
^ileser,  a  monkey,  an  eagle,  sundry  mar- 
mots, and  a  jackal,  and  almost  all  of  these 
creatures  succeeded  in  compromising  their 
proprietor  at  some  time  or  another.  Thus, 
one  morning,  "  Frank  was  called  in  haste 
to  remove  the  marmot  from  the  Chapter 
House,  as  the  Chapter  was  about  to  meet 


Another  morning  the  eagle  stationed  him- 
self in  the  chapel  doorway,  and  attacked 
those  about  to  enter,  till  he  was  tolled 
up  in  one  of  the  students'  gowns  and  carried 
off  ignominionsly."    On  yet  another  occa- 
sion the  eagle  nad  a  fancy  for  attending 
service  in  the  cathedral,  and  stalked  up 
the  aisle  with  outspread  wings,  to  the  l| 
amusement  of  the  undergraduates  and  the  >| 
horror  of  the  Dean.    Whether  the  Dm 
rusticated  the  eaele  is  not  clear,  but  tkl 
fate  certainly  befell  Tiglath  Pileser,  who 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  aathoritieft 
at  last    The  animal  was  sent  to  Mp, 
whence,  after  terrifying  the  neighbourhood 
nearly  out  of  its  wits  on  several  oceasioDE, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

"Skeletons  and  stuffed  spedmensweie 
numerous,"  Mr.  Bompas  teUs  us^  in  the 
rooms    in    Fell's   Buildings,    ''and  often 
anatomical  preparations  were  in  progress 
in  the  court,"  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  Frank  Buckland's  Oxford  friends  and 
guests  required  strong  nerves,  and  strong 
stomachs    toa      "An  odour  of  phyvic^ 
science  hung  about  his  rooms."  When  yon 
called  upon  him  in  a  casual  way,  yon  veie 
very  probably  greeted  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  adaer  was  out  and  lively ;  whsi 
you  went  to  coach  him  for  his  little-go,  yon 
had  to  tuck  your  legs  up  on  the  sofii  to 
avoid  the  jackal,  which  you  could  by-ani 
by  hear   underneath  you,  devouring  the 
guinea-pigs ;  when  you  went  to  bre^ast 
with  him,  the  marmots  ran  about  the  table, 
and  '*  there  were  other  beasts  and  reptiles 
in  the  room,  too,  which  in  later  life  woold 
have    made  breakfiasting  difficult"    And 
there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  no^ 
as  well  as  zoological  excitement  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Fell's  Buildines,  and  we  can  v^ 
believe  the  Bev.  St  tfohn  Tyrrwhit,  who 
says  tiiat  quiet  was  not  much  promot»i 
"  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  broad-backed 
young  man  of  personal  strength  and  aetintf 
great^    exceeding   his  moderate  h^hi 
Saving  a  shock  chestnut-coloured  head,  i 
blue  pea-jacket,  a  red  Oerman  studect'^ 
cap    with  a  gold  tassel" — the  result  (^ 
two  long-vacation  visits  to  Baron  Liebk> 
laboratory   at   Giessen  —  *'  wiUi   a  j^ 
sumably  harmless  snake  handmg  ont  t^ 
his  trousers'  poeket,  and  beanng  a  ^f- 
and  a  trumpet,  or  perhapa  a  long  Svis^ 
wooden  cow-horn."  Mr.  Tyrrwhit'spoi^ 
is  a  worthy  companion  to  Mr.  Gale'a 

After  leaving  Oxford,  Frank  BaclW 
threw  himself  with  characteristic  ene?!; 
into  his  medical  studies,  and  sifter  "  pass?^ 
the  College,"  became   house  •  suigeoo  >•' 
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St  George's,  and,  sabseqaentlj,  for  eight 
years,  assistanfrsurgeon  to  the  Second  Life 
Guards.  Oradaally  also,  he  settled  down  to 
literature  as  his  fa^oarite  porsoit,  making 
also  saccessfal  appearances  as  a  lectorer, 
and  still  finding  time  to  attend  to  pets  in- 
numerable. The  Westminster  Deanerj — 
Dr.  Backland  was  now  Dean  of  West- 
minster— swarmed  with  all  sorts  of  crea- 
tures, which  must  have  sadly  discomposed 
the  servants  and  visitors.  The  stuffed 
figures  of  a  hyena  and  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  the 
bear — the  latter  of  whom  had,  unfortunately, 
expired  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
his  teeth— -confronted  the  timid  stranger ; 
snakes  freely  patrolled  the  stairs,  and  were 
occasionally  produced  to  amuse  the  guests 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  also  choice 
white  rats  were  frequently  to  be  found. 
It  must  have  been  rather  a  startling  place 
on  a  first  introductioa 

In  later  days  Frank  Buckland's  own 
house  in  Albany  Street  was  much  the 
same.  Monkeys,  snakes,  suricates,  parrots, 
and  **laughing  jackasses''  abounded.  A  pig 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  for 
some  years.  At  another  time  a  bear  was 
the  reigning  favourite,  and  Buckland 
naively  remarks,  "  To  the  servants,  a  bear 
was  a  bear,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear 
the  shindy  they  kicked  up,  when  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations  about  the 
house,  Mr.  Bear  met  them  on  the  stairs,  or 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  warm  himself." 
What  with  bears  and  monkeys,  and  the 
enormous  fish,  not  always  in  the  sweetest 
condition,  which  were  continually  arriving 
to  be  cast — not  to  mention  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  other  evil-smelling  specimens,  or 
the  giants  and  "  two-headed  nightingales  " 
who  were  on  the  visiting-list — ^the  Albany 
Street  servants  must  have  had  a  lively  time 
of  it. 

More  especially  must  the  cook  have 
required  a  strong  set  of  nerves,  and  a  phleg- 
matic temperament  Some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  her  art  which 
fell  to  her  lot  would  have  been  too  much 
for  ordinary  people.  ''  The  doctrine/'  said 
Frank  Buckland  once,  ''  that  it  has  been 
my  lifelong  study  to  urge,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  natural  history  to  practice,  and  the 
increase  of  food  for  the  public,"  and  to 
this  end  he  experimentea  upon  himself 
with  strange  foods  to  quite  an  alarming 
extent. 

This  queer  fancy,  which  exercised  the 
genius  of  the  cooks  of  his  latter  days, 
be2:an  very  early.  Already  at  Winchester 
squirrel-pie    and   mice   cooked  in  batter 


were  looked  upon  as  real  dainties,  while 
Frank  Buckland  has  left  it  on  record  that 
"  a  roast  field-mouse — ^not  a  house-mouse — 
is  a  splendid  bonne  bouche  for  a  hungry 
boy;  it  eats  like  a  lark."  Very  likely 
this  is  so ;  that  house-mice  are  not  to  be 
recommended  I  can  myself  testify  as  the 
result  of  certain  experiments  which  were 
made  at  Eton  some  five- and- thirty  years 
ago.  But  roast  field-mouse  and  squirrel- 
pie  were  very  commonplace  viands  com- 
pared with  what  was  to  follow.  Christ 
Church,  for  instance,  was  to  see  a  yery 
grisly  meal  in  the  shape  of  'a  dish  of 
panther  chops.  The  panther  at  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens  had  died,  and  the 
curator,  who  was  a  friend  of  Buckland's, 
sent  him  notice  of  the  melancholy  faci 
Says  Frank,  "  I  wrote  up  at  once,  to  tell 
him  to  send  me  down  some  chops.  It  had, 
however,  been  buried  a  couple  of  days,  but 
I  got  them  to  dig  it  up,  and  send  me 
some.  It  was  not  very  good."  The 
criticism  is  delightful 

The  Deanery  at  Westminster  was  a  great 
place  for  these  queer  experimental  feeds. 
Buckland's  diary,  under  date  March  9th, 
1849,  records  a  dinner-party  at  which  were 
present  '*  Huxlev,  Blayden,  Bolfs,"  and  at 
which  they  "  haa  the  lump-fish  for  dinner." 
"  Very  good,  something  like  turtle,"  Back- 
land  goes  on  to  say.  But  the  lump-fish  was 
avenged  on  the  very  next  day,  when  the 
significant  entry  is,  "Bather  seedy  from 
the  lumpfish  1 " 

In  fact,  people  who  dined  with  Dean 
Buckland  had  to  dine,  greatly  daring.  At 
Christ  Church  he  caused  a  certain  pickled 
horse's  tongue  to  be  served  up,  ana  much 
appreciated  it  was  until  the  guests  were 
told  what  they  had  been  eating — it  is 
possible  that  we  have  all  consumed  horses' 
tongues  under  the  pleasing  delusion  that 
they  had  once  formed  part  of  the  ac- 
customed ox — while  aUigator  was  a  delicacy 
of — ^happily  one  would  think — ^rare  occur- 
rence, puppies  being  occasionally  and  mice 
frequently  eaten.  At  Westminster  "  hedge- 
hogs, tortoise,  potted  ostrich,  and  occasion- 
ally rats,  frogs,  and  snails,  were  served  up 
for  the  delectation  of  favoured  guesta 
*  Party  at  the  Deanery,'  ope  guest  notes ; 
'tripe  for  dinner;  don't  like  crocodile  for 
breakfast' " 

With  Frank  Buckland's  strong  desire  to 
utilise  the  teachings  of  natural  history  in 
the  direction  of  an  increased  and  more 
varied  food-supply,  the  Acclimatisation 
Society  naturally  had  his  warmest  sym- 
pathies, and  the  first  tentative  dinner  of  its 
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promoter  in  1859  left  him  enthosiastic  on 
the  sabject  of  the  merits  of  tiie  eland. 
The  roast  hannch  of  this  antelope  was 
highly  appreciated  by  all  the  gnests,  and 
both  Professor  Owen  and  Frank  Buckland 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time 
when  the  animal'  should  be  regularly  bred 
in  this  country,  and  when  the  haunch  of  the 
eland  should  beat  least  as  common  as  hauncJi 
of  venison.  As  the  anticipated  results  have 
not  yet  been  attained,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  either  the  elands  or  the  English 
climate  did  not  see  the  thing  in  the  same 
light  The  first  real  dinner  of  the  society, 
tbee  years  later,  was  managed  by  Frank 
Buckled.  His  own  graphic  and  j^easant 
description  of  the  various  troubles  which 
befell  him,  and  of  the  brilliant  success  by 
which  his  efforts  were  ultimately  crowned, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bompas's  book,  but  is 
too  long  for  quotation*  Although  there 
were  many  strange  dishes,  nothing  particu- 
larly nasty  was  included  in  the  bill-of^fare, 
except  the  Tripan^  or  Beche  de  Mer  of 
GhiniE^  the  description  of  which  cannot  be 
read  without  a  shudder  by  even  the  most 
hardened  among  the  people  "who  don't 
care  what  they  eat." 

Some  years  later  came  the  famous  horse- 
dinner  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  of  which 
Frank  Buckland  has  left  a  very  unfavour- 
able account^  following  it  up  by  the  record 
in  his  diary  on  the  followln|;  day:  "Very 
seedy  indeed,  partly  effects  of  horse,  partly 
of  a  very  bad  cold;  felt  venr  queer  all  day." 
So  far  as  I  remember — I  went  steady 
throi^h  the  horse-dinner  myself,  and  have 
the  bul-of -fare  now  before  me — this  descrip- 
tion does  the  dinner  injustice,  and  the  blame 
of  the  seediness  ought  justly  to  be  laid  on  the 
ver^  bad  cold.  And  this  is  the  more  likely 
as  it  is  recorded  that  on  another  occasion 
Frank  Buckland  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  experimented  again, 
and  were  unable  to  distinguish  between 
prime  steaks  of  horse  and  beef.  Certainly 
if  horse-meat  is  not  altogether  as  good  as 
good  beef,  there  is  nothing  nasty  or  un- 
wholesome about  it 

But  the  diary  chronicles  many  more 
gruesome  meals  than  dinner  of  horse. 
"  E  called ;  cooked  a  viper  for  luncheon," 
"Had  some  elephant  trunk  soup,"  the 
trunk  having  been  boiled  for  weeks  "  with- 
out being  sensibly  mdltfied/'  are  two 
entries  which  speak  volumes  for  the  writer's 
courage,  as  does  another  which  records  a 
supper  of  gore-fiah,  whose  bright  green 
bones—"  the  green,  in  fact^  of  verdigris  in 
an  old  copper-ship  '—would  choke  off  most 


people,  but  which,  Frank  BackUnd  uys 
calmly,  "  are  not  poisonousi  for  I  atsM-s^ 
dozen  of  them  for  supper,  and  felt  all  the 
better  for  it"      After  thisy  roast  gbffe, 
white,  and  tasting  like  veal,  soondB  quite 
appetiaingi     The  most  ogglesome  meal  of 
all,    however — worse,    ahnost,  than  tk 
famous  panther  chops — ^was  the  huge  pie 
which   was  made   for  the  delectatiou  of 
the  audience  at  one  of  his  lectures  at 
Brighton  from  the  carcase    of   the  old 
rhinoceros    at    the    Zool(>gical    Gardens 
"which  had  recently  died,"  and  of  the 
toughness  of  which  one  reads  without  sm- 
prise. 

In  connection  with  these  atranga  loaaK 
I  have,  myself,  a  very  lively  recol- 
lection of  sitting  in  1861,  next  to  FranlL  h 
Bucddand  at  a  dub-dinner  in  Covent  i 
Garden,  when,  after  cross-examining  me  i 
at  much  length — I  had  then  just  retomei  \\ 
with  some  odd  gastronomic  experiesces  u 
from  China  —  he  remarked  incidentally,  \ 
'*  Well,  I  think  I  have  eaten  almost  cTery  j, 
thing  that  can  be  eaten."  "  Not '  long-pig,' . 
I  hope,"  said  I.  "  Why  not  1 "  he  answered  > 
solemnly,  and  then  came  the  twinkle  of  the  | 
eye  and  the  hearty  laugh  which  wamed  \ 
me  not  to  tiJce  the  joke  too  aeriously.        ! 

The  direction,  however,  in  which  Frank  ^ 
Buckland  saw  that  it  was  poasible  largely 
and  practically  to  increase  the  stock  of  food 
available  for  the  people  was  that  of  &£^  , 
culture,  and  by  improving  the  condition  d 
the  salmon-rivers  throughout  the  counUj  V» 
encourage  the  breed  ana  increase  of  sah&oEi ; 
Into  this  object  he  threw  himself  withaZ 
the  eagerness  and  earnestness  of  his  nature, 
displayingfdl  that  determination thoronghlj 
to  learn  his  lesson  which,  as  we  We 
seen,  bis  mother  noticed  in  him  at  a  reir 
earljr  age ;  and  bringing  to  bear  on  ti^ 
subject  all  the  resources  of  a  keen  az^ 
thoughtful  intellect^  as  well  as  the  habits  oi 
observation  and  the  tpowers  of  memtj 
which  he  had  cultivated  so  asaiduouslf  a^ 
his  life.  Very  wisely  he  saw  that,  as  co£ 
pared  with  flour-mills^  for  example,  salm^* 
weirs  and  ladders  could  only  take  a  ui^- 
place,  and  when  lie  was  selected  as  so  b 
specter  of  Fisheries — and  no  better  anpoc^' 
ment  could  possibly  have  been  mad^^ 
made  it  his  bnsineas  to  gain  his  end&  ^ 
coaxing  and  argument  rather  than  b 
official  bullying  and  laying  down  the  k^ 
How  well  he  succeeded  everybody  kno^' 
and  now  that  everybody  does  know  enrj 
body  must  admit  the  truth  of  lus  w^^ 
that  '^  there  is  no  reason  whatever  ^.' 
both    mills,    manufactories,    and   sak^ 
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Bhoald  not  oo-ezist  and  flouriah,  provided 
.there  exists  what  is  called  in  oommon 
pajrlance  an  element  of  give  and  take.  .  .  . 
I  feel  convinced  that  persuasion  is  better 
thi^n  force,  and  that  private  interviews 
and  Bubaaquent  commonications  will  often 
sacceqd  in  obtaining  for  the  salmon,  what 
no  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Local  Esecative,  could  obtaia" 

How  hard  he  worked  to  carry  out  his 
object  we  are  told  at  length  by  Mr.  Bompas 
—how  he  became   ''aunost  amphibious, 
wading  the  pools  below  the  weirs,  feeling 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  current,  and 
striving,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  man, 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  salmon."   But 
the  story  is  too  long  to  tell  here,  and  too 
good  to  spoil  by  wholesale  condensation. 
One  remark  of  his  own  may  be  quoted  as 
showing  the  thoroughly  sensible  and  prac- 
tical view  in  which  he  looked  at  his  work  : 
**  We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  of  whether  a  s^mon-ladder 
be  good  or  bad  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  salmon  themselves ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  find  out  what  they  want^and  accommodate 
them  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers.  *'  These 
are  wise  words,  which  many  philanthropists 
and  '^friends  of  the  worlong-man"  might 
take  to  heart  with  advantage. 

Another  remark,  as  shrewd  and  observant, 

is  also  worth  noting:  "There  are  but  three 

possible  ways  by  which  the  passage  of  a 

w^eir  may  be  efif<Qcted  by  the  fish ;  first,  over 

the  weir;  second,  through  the  weir;  and 

tliird,  round  the  weir.    In  contriving  or 

altering  a  pass,  it  will  be  found  a  useful 

plan  for  the  observer  to  imagine  himself 

to  be  a  salmon,  and  consider  wnich  of  these 

three  ways   would  be  best  for  him    to 

adopt"     Sarely,  indeed,  has  a  scientific 

observer  taken  such  practical  views  of  his 

subject  when  action  has  to  follow  theory. 

Bobust  as  Frank  Bucklaud's  frame  had 
been,  the  constant  hard  work  involved  in 
thase  piscicultural  labours,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  all  sorts  of  weather,  which  he 
never  9eemed  to  regard  as  anything  out  of 
the  way,  wore  him  out  at  a  comparatively 
earl  J  age,  and  in  December,  1880,  his  keen 
and  active  brain  found  rest 

'*  God  is  so  good,"  he  said  just  before  his 
leath ;  "  so  very  good  to  the  little  fishes, 
[  do  not  believe  He  would  let  their  In- 
spector suffer  shipwreck  at  last  .  .  I  am 
^oing  a  long  journey,  where  I  think  I  shall 
ee  a  great  many  curious  animals.  This 
oorney  I  must  eo  alone." 

It   is    refreshing,  in  these  days  when 
sience     and    scepticism     so     often    go 


hand-in-hand,  to  find  scattered  all  over 
Mr.  Bompas's  book  unmistakable  proofs 
of  the  simple,  reverent  piety  which  was 
one  of  the  leading  principles  of  Frank 
Buckland's  mind.  The  more  he  studied, 
and  the  more  he  learnt,  the  more  the  great 
scheme  of  creation  struck  him  with  awe 
and  wonder.  The  more  he  unravelled  the 
mysteries  of  Nature,  the  more  he  recog- 
nised the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  more  humble  and 
reverent  he  became.  This  frame  of  mind  is 
anything  but  scientific,  no  doubt,  but  to 
my  mind  constitutes  not  the  least  of  the 
reasons  why  Frank  Buckland's  life  and 
work  deserve  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  those  lovers  of  Nature,  who  are  content 
toholdto  the  old-fashioned  belief  in  Creation 
as  having  been  the  result  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent,  if  mysterious  plan,  rather  than 
the  result  of  blind  chance,  of  accidental 
evolution,  or  of  the  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  a  variety  of  atoms — which,  indeed,  must 
themselves  have  had  a  beginning  and  a 
Creator,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 

FLORIDA  SKETCHES. 

JACKSONVILLE. 
IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART   L 

Jacksonville,  though  not  the  capital 
of  Florida,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
city  of  the  State,  as  also  the  most  popular. 
So  long  ago — long  ago,  that  is,  by  the 
standard  of  American  progress — ^as  1870, 
it  numbered  some  seven  thousand  people, 
as  compared  with  Pensacola,  its  neighbour 
in  size,  with  three  thousand  three  hundred, 
and  I  am  probably  doing  the  city  a  wrong 
by  estimating  its  fixed  population  to-day  at 
no  more  than  ten  thousand,  blacks  and  whites 
being  equally  divided.  From  November 
to  May,  however,  Jacksonville  is  annually 
a  refuge  for  thousands  of  northerners,  who 
cannot  or  will  not  endure  a  temperature 
with  a  fancy  for  zero ;  and  this,  the  Florida 
season,  is  the  time  of  Jacksonville's  gaiety 
and  civic  prosperity.  Throughout  the 
States,  from  Oregon  to  Virginia,  people 
may  bury  themselves  in  furs,  and  be  mode- 
rately happy  onlv  when  inside  houses 
hermetically  sealed,  and  warmed  until  the 
atmosphere  is  as  that  of  an  oven ;  while  at 
Jacksonville,  contemporaneously,  overcoats 
are  scoffed  at ;  store  and  hotel  doors  are  as 
courteously  open  as  in  summer;  the  niggers 
are  content  to  sprawl  themselves  about  the 
river-wharves,  singing,  laughing,  chewing 
sagar-cane,  or  chaffing  coloured  damsels; 
and  the  orange  harvest  is  in  full  swing,  and 
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patting  money  into  the  pockets  of  all  flmkB 
and  conditions  of  mea 

To  be  Bure,  Jacksonville  is  not  altogether 
as  free  from  frost  as  may  be  supposed.  The 
winter  of  1883-1884,  for  instance,  was  a 
surprise  to  some,  both  residents  andTisitors, 
when,  night  after  night,  the  thermometer 
went  down  to  freezing-point,  and,  day  after 
day,  a  chilly  north  wind  swept  that  most 
interesting  of  thoroughfares — Bay  Street — 
comparatively  bare  of  loiterers.  During 
this  dread  sway  of  wintry  weather,  doors 
were  kept  closed,  log-fires  and  extra 
blankets  were  the  rule,  the  hotel  balconies 
were  deserted,  and  more  whisky  than  iced- 
water  was  drunk.  But,  as  a  seasonable 
set-ofif  and  accompaniment,  the  grocery  and 
other  stores  put  on  their  Christmas  garb, 
the  booksellers  filled  their  windows  with 
Christmas-cards,  wild  turkey  and  plum- 
pudding,  "piping  hot,"  were  a  matter-of- 
course  in  every  restaurant;  the  niggers 
became  riotously  merry ;  and  jovial  gocd 
wishes  for  the  present  and  the  future  were 
exchanged  witli  every  salutation.  And  if 
the  crop  of  murders  and  deaths  by  violence 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  was  exceptionally 
large,  it  was  of  course  deplorable,  but  no 
doubt  attributable  to  the  exceptional 
weather. 

But  Jacksonville  has  grown  well  into 
civilisation  by  this  tima  Not  now  may 
prismatic  flights  of  two  or  three  hundred 
parrcquets  in  a  body  be  seen  from  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Alligators  no  longer 
lie  at  their  ease  on  the  sandy,  shelving 
shore,  a  stone's-throwfrom  the  Court  Houea 
Instead  of  finding  a  bear  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  he  is  happy  who  discovers  one 
within  a  couple  of  days'  journey  of  the 
city.  And  deer,  wild  turkey,  and  partridge 
are  now  less  for  the  casual  dty  sportsman 
than  for  the  systematic  hunter.  Even  the 
river,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  city,  has 
done  supplying  the  stomachs  of  respectable 
citizens  with  a  dinner-course;  the  black 
breed  of  fish,  which  alone  is  caught  from 
the  wharves,  being  deemed  unfit  for  any  but 
black  stomachs. 

No,  the  halcyon  days  when  money  could 
be  made  in  Jacksonville,  and  Nature  in  all 
her  profusion  be  enjoyed  at  the  same  time, 
are  over.  One  may  still,  from  a  city 
verandah,  see  and  hear  a  couple  of  stately 
mocking-birds  having  a  quarrel,  and  chat- 
tering rude  things  at  each  other  in  the 
lemon-tree  of  a  neighbouring  garden.  Two 
or  three  lustrous  and  half-bewildered  blue- 
birds may  yet  flit  in  association  across  a 
street.     A    red-crested    woodpecker   may 


still  be  seen  energetically  at  work  upon  a 
live  oak-trunk  a  few  feet  from  the  telegnpb^ 
wires,  which  touch  the  brancbes,  on  their 
way  to  New  York.    Wfld  ducks  by  bili- 
dozens  may  now  and  again  strike  the  eye, 
as  they  hasten  over  the  waters  towirdstbe 
South,    keeping   near  the  banki  on  tke 
other,  and  almost  uninhabited,  side  of  tie 
river.    A  miserable  cat^  once  wild,  maybe 
noticed  here  and  there  about  tbe  dty,  villi 
a  look  in  her  eyes  of  agonising  doubt  it  to 
whether  or  not  she  has  done  the  best  for 
herself  in  giving  up  the  freedom  of  natnrB, 
and    the    struggle    for    an    independent 
existence,  in   exchange    for  the  merely . 
sensual  satisfaction  of  a  domestidtj  vUdb,  ^ 
in  its  efiects,  is  synonymous  with  a  silkes- 
fettered  captivity.    But  all  big  gimei& 
gone.    The  sportsman  of  a  few  hoaiBDiiit 
content  himself  with  blue  jays,  mockis|- 
bii'ds,  robins,  redheads,  and  alargeepuroT- 
like  bird  which  some  odl  grousa    Horais 
such  small  fry  to  be  despised  gssirono- 
mically.    I  have  lunched  very  fairly  off  s 
Florida  robin,  which  for  flavour  and  plnsi^'^  | 
ness  cannot  easily  be  matched ;  and  JscksGE- 
ville  has  a  hundred  cooks  who  couM  tidle 
a  gourmand's  palate  with  a  Florida  MA- 
stew.     As  for  the  bears,  panthers,  snd  de^, 
the  last  may  be  bought  in  the  meat-mu^tt 
at  fifteen  cents  the  pound,  and  tbe  tvc 
first  may  be  dreamed  of.     With  the  f^ 
eators,  however,  it  is  different    They  msy 
be  seen  alive  and  dead  in  several  shope  Q 
Bay  Street — young  ones,  whose  leogtb  is 
measured  by  mches  only,  kept  in  tanks  fe^ 
purchasers,  looking  plaintivdy  unhappy^ 
they  wallow  in   Uie  shallow  water,  s^ 
flounder  helplessly  over  and  under  eid| 
other;  and  old  ones,    either  whole  i^ 
stuffed,  or  skinned  and   made  into  p^ 
manteaux,  boots,  and  shoes,  book-coTm< 
satchels,  and  what  not^-the  teeth  be^l 
noticeably  abundant,  and  mounted  l(St^ 
as  pins,  necklaces,  brooches,  earrings,  (tc 
Yet«,  though  so  dvilised,  there  is  ti^ 
the    element   of  sav^ery  remaining  = 
Jacksonville,  in  the  persons  of  its  eok^- 
inhabitants ;  so  a  wUte  man  onee  exjdtf^ 
it  to  me.    The  coloured  folk  are  as  biF? 
as  colliers  at  half-a-guinea  a  day,8olcii|,^ 
the^  can  get  plenty  to    eat  and  drii^ 
their  high  spirits  are  ceriaunly  is&tiB<^' 
and  in  no  measure  diminished  by*f^ 
sciousness   of    their   blaeknese,  or  ^ 
deficiency  in   intellectual    culture^  -V' 
their  prosperity  is  commensorate  w&i:'-'' 
of  Jacksonville.    But  only  a  few  yesR  h 
when    there   was   a   strike    anoi:g/ 
workers  at  the  sawmills  down  ihei^ 
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and  several  hundred  blacks,  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  were  loosed  about  the  city,  there 
was  serious  trouble  in  Jacksonville.  Given 
an  angry  black  in  any  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  at  least  one  very  angry  white 
may  safely  be  postulated.  These  five  or 
six  hundred  blacks  soon  had  the  city  in  an 
uproar,  what  with  their  tongues  and  the 
inane  practice  of  firing  revolvers  in  the  air 
for  intimidation,  or  self-encouragement; 
and  very  quickly  the  white  citizens  asso- 
ciated and  armed  themselves,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Then  came  the 
tug  of  war,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  darkies 
were  at  work  again,  except  some  thirty  of 
them,  who  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
This  is  a  sombre  episode.  But  since  then 
whites  and  blacks  have  gone  in  steadily 
for  accumulating  money,  or  money's  worth, 
and  with  such  success,  among  these  latter, 
that  pianos  may  be  heard  right  and  left 
during  a  walk  after  sundown  in  the 
coloured  residents'  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  coloured  gentlemen  and  ladies  alike 
are  able  to  indulge  themselves  in  unlimited 
medicines  and  fine  clothes. 

Jacksonville  may  be  seen  at  its  very 
best  on  a  sunny  day  in  January  or  February. 
Then  it  is  that  the  glitter  of  shops  and 
stores  proves  moat  irresistible;  the  clear 
bright  atmosphere  enhances  everything 
and  evenrbody,  and  the  lady  or  gentleman 
who  finds  it  inconvenient  to  join  in  the 
pretty  general  promenade  of  the  chief 
street,  or  is  indisposed  to  idle,  or  pose 
statuesquely  in  public,  loses  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  The  throne  of  people  is  distinctly 
cosmopolitan  in  its  characteristics.  Oddities 
in  long  hair  and  fantastic  raiment  from 
Texas  and  the  West,  where  convention  is 
a  myth,  walk  side-by-side  with  the  latest 
**  dude,"  or  masher,  from  Mew  York  or 
Boston.  Fine  ladies  in  Paris  fashions,  and 
beautiful  girls  just  a  trifle  too  self-conscious 
of  their  beauty,  elbow  lauehing  coloured 
ladies  in  prints,  with  blue  rail-moons  on  a 
white  background,  their  bonnets  stuck  well 
on  the  rear  of  their  heads,  so  that  no  part  of 
their  countenances  may  be  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  an  admiring  mankind.  A  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  sallow  and  with  con- 
spicuous cheek-bones,  goes  arm-in-arm  with 
an  ex-planter  from  Virginia,  both  smoking 
furiously,  and  discussing  Congress  pecca- 
dilloes loud  enough  for  a  hundred  others 
to  hear  them.  A  couple  of  native  Floridians 
^«  crackers,"  as  they  are  locally  called), 
followed  by  a  boy,  ike  son  of  one  of  them, 
are  noteworthy  for  the  speckled  and  corpse- 
complexioned  faces  which  mark  them  from 


the  rest  of  the  world,  hardly  less  than  for 
their  look  of  extreme  imbecility,  and  want 
of  interest  in  anything.  They  have  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  their  eyes  lack 
lustre,  and  their  mouths  are  open.  Talk 
to  one  of  them  on  any  subject  save  oranges, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  mules,  or  women,  and 
the  chances  are  he  will  be  completely  dazed. 

Behind  the  *' crackers"  comes  one  of  Jack- 
sonville's most  eminent  physicians,  a  little 
dark  man  with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and 
a  quick,  nervous  step  indicative  of  the  en- 
q^uirin^  and  active  mind  within  him.  Yet, 
like  nmety  per  cent  of  the  men  around 
him,  he  was  not  bom  in  Jaoksonvilla  He 
is  a  Frenchman  from  Orleans,  and  was 
middle-aged  when  he  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  Orange  State,  which  suits  his  health,  and 
brings  him  as  many  patients  at  five  dollars 
a  visit  as  he  cares  to  have.  For,  by  a  merciful 
dispensation  of  Providence,  there  comes  a 
time  annually  to  almost  every  resident  in 
Florida  when  the  conviction  uiat  he  has  a 
liver,  and  that  the  liver  is  out  of  order,  is 
forced  home  to  him.  Universal  cures  for 
fever  and  ague,  chills  and  liver-complaint, 
may  be,  as  they  are,  placarded  on  the 
cypress  and  pine-trees  up  and  down  the 
river-banks,  in  the  midst  of  forests  tra- 
versed only  by  thin  white  tracks,  or  on 
deserted  nigger  shanties  miles  away  from 
regular  human  habitations,  such  quackeries 
are  certainly  to  be  had  at  country  drug- 
stores from  country  practitioners  —  but 
well-brought-up  people  had  much  better  go 
to  a  city  physician  with  a  reputation  gained 
and  to  be  maintained. 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  Britishers  in 
the  Jacksonville  storeeta  They  do  not 
exactly  swarm,  but  the  number  of  them  is 
truly  remarkable,  and  they  are  discerned 
without  much  inquisitiveness.  The 
"  bunko  "  man  —  a  local  rascal  who 
claims  friendship  with  you  and  coaxes  you 
into  a  beershop,  with  ulterior  designs  on 

Jour  pocket — makes  sure  of  a  prey  when 
e  sees  a  new  EngUshman  strolling  a  little 
aimlessly  across  the  sandy  tramway-track 
of  the  road.  For  the  young  English  emi- 
grant of  the  middle  class,  with  seversd 
hundred  dollars  of  capital  in  greenbacks 
in  his  pocket,  has  a  knack  of  looldng  very 
much  more  stupid  and  incapable  than  he 
really  is,  just  as  the  young  American  of  the 
States  is  fond  of  apeing  an  omniscience  and 
worldly  wisdom  which  he  is  very  far 
indeed  from  possessing.  It  is  possible  the 
''bunko"  man  does  succeed  more  often 
than  not  with  these  new  arrivals — succeed 
moderately,  that  is.     For   he  makes  a 
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careBsiDg  appe&l  to  the  heart  of  his  victim 
at  a  time  when  that  heart  is  maybe  feeliiw 
the  want  of  a  little  qrmpatby  of  some  kincU 
Bat  the  Englishman  is  much  less  thorough 
a  victim  than  the  hobbledehoy  of  a  mother's 
pride  from  some  well-established  sleepy 
cotmtry  town  of  Indiana  or  Ohioi  who  has 
sedaced  or  bullied  his  fond  parent  into 
sending  him  South  with  all  the  family 
dollars  that  can  be  spared,  so  that  he  may 
buy  an  orange-grove  and  secure  an  easy  and 
regular  income  for  his  loved  ones  and  himr 
seu  in  the  future.  The  cut  of  his  clothes 
denotes  the  Englishman,  even  if  oftentimes 
his  superior  physique  did  Hot  proclaim 
him,  and  his  red-and-white  complexion 
sufficiently  indicates  him  as  a  stranger 
to  warm  suns  in.  unbroken,  continuity. 
Moreover,  his  tongue  is  considerably  more 
civil  to  the  casual  wayfarer— even  if  a 
"  bunko  "  man — who  accosts  him,  though 
at  the  same  time  his  eyes  may  look  with 
incredible  surprise  and  self-conceit  into  the 
e^es  of  the  other.  ''  You  want  a  deal  of 
hcking,  you  Britishen^  before  vou  can  be 
made  to  understand  tnere's  otners  in  the 
world  as  sharp,  and  that's  as  good  as  your 
own  dear  selvea  While  you're  thinking 
of  turning  up  your  coat-cuffs^  an  American 
has  got  his  pine  down  and  branched,"  said 
a  veteran  Southerner. to  me,  and  he  went 
on  to  say  how  this  attitude  in  my  countoy* 
men  gained  for  them  a  great  deal  of  ridi/cule^ 
not  a  little  envy,  and  therefore  very  little 
real  goodwill  Besides  the  emigrantEnglishr 
man,  there  is  the  well-to-do  En^lismuani 
the  director,  may  be,  of  a  Florida  La9a 
Ck)mpanyi  the  man  with  an  income  of 
thousands  a  year  in  England,  who  hopes 
to  establish  in  Florida  what  will  soon  ibnng 
him  in  thousands  more.  He  is  conspicuous 
on  his  horse,  and  by  his  riding  in  the 
saddle  when  he  forces  a  trot  A. smart 
man,  he  is  proclaimed  to  be  by  the  score 
of  American  financiers  who  drop  cardsat  his 
hotel — the  Windsor^as  soon  as  his  arrival 
in  the  city  is  announced  in  the  daily  paper  j 
but  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  try  ins 
to  cut  diamond  with  diamond,  to  pit  WaU 
Street  dodges  against  his  board-room 
wisdom.  And  if  the  rich  Englishman  have 
an  English  lady  or  two  in  his  ioUowing^ 
also  mounted,  why  it  is  only  so  much 
additional  proclamation  of  nationality ;  for 
the  grace  of  an  English  horsewoman  is  the 
inheritance  of  centuries,  and  much  more 
attractive  than  the  free-and^asy  way  in 
which  an  American  young  lady  allows  her« 
seli  to  be  pitched  and  tossed  about  with 
every  motion  of  her  horse. 


But  perhaps  a  general  view  of  the 
sojourners  in  the  city  may  beat  be  obtained 
at  the  post-office  from  nine  to  eleven  a.m., 
when  letters  are  being  distributed.  Here 
men  and  women,  black  and  white,  rich  and 

f>oor,  honest  men  and  rogues,  help  to  form 
engthv  ''  queues,"  which  sometimes  bend 
and    double    outside,    along  the  paye- 
ment,  and  into  the  roadway— a  human 
obstruction  which  ordinary  passers-by  nov 
and    then    have    difficulty  in  bisectiDE. 
A  coloured   man,  bare-footed,  unwashed, 
oily,  odoriferous,  and  in  rags,  is  eqmtaUj 
sandwiched    between  a  New  Toik  nul- 
lionaire,  who  will  trust  no  one  to  fetch ' 
his  letters  but  himself,  and  a  gentleman  | 
from  Paris  with  snowy  Byronic  collar, 
dose-cut  haii^  irreproachiable  gloves,  and  a 
well-curled  beaver.    Here  a  nigger  damsel, 
with  jewels  from  her  ears,  oxiher  fingep^ 
and  about  hiar  neck,  wearing  a  hat  yK\^ 
an  overshadowing  ostrich-feather  traiUD^ 
behind,  in  a  red  body,  a  blue  skirt,  and 
bits  of  white  filigree  work  for  lace  in  her 
bosom   and   at   ner  wrists,  may  be  seen 
standing    expectantly    with    a  Sister  oi 
Mercy  before    her;  while    behind^  with 
curled  lips  and  inoSable  disdain  on  hei 
face,  a  fair  thine  from  Boston,  in  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  gi^ments  of  the  most 
bewitching  {esthetic  tints  and  teztnresyia 
compelled  by  the  laws  of  an  enlightened 
generation  of  humanity  to  take  her  stAoi 
There  is  no  manifest  rudeness  on  the  part 
of  some  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  s^red 
before  others,  though  knit  brows,  restless 
turning  to   and  fro  of  bodies^  and  the 
beating  of  feet,  show  that  the  volcano  ct 
impatience  would  like  to  find  a  vent  if  it 
did  but  dare.     This  absence  of  hanteur 
between  man  and  man  is  less  remarkabk 
to  an  Englishman  in  these  days  than  u 
was  half  a  century  ago.    We  imould  not 
now  be  so. ready  to  explain  it  as  '^sweet- 
ness of  temper/'  as  wsis  Miss  Martineaa, 
though  this  lady's  words  on  the  snbjec* 
may  be  worth  remembering.    "  I  imagine, 
she  says,  "  that  the  practice  of  forbearance 
requisite  in  a  republic  is  answerable  fc'^ 
this  peculiarity.    In  a  republic  no  man  ca£ 
in  theory  overbear  his  neighbour ;  nor,  ii 
he  values  his  own  rights,  can  he  do  :- 
much  or  long  in  practice.     The  right  ci 
grumbling    and    protestation  is    a  i\^^' 
honoured  privilege  with  us  when  we  hare« 
or  think  we  have,  a  grievance  ;  and  k^ 
may  it  be  ere  we  determine  to  substim!t 
revolvers  for  the  growls  which  at  pre«Ej 
happily  suffice  to  purge  na   of  oar  e^^ 
humours,  and  restore  us.  to   compsntire 
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equanimity.  It  aeems  a  pity  that  a  man 
should  sit  so  haid  on  a  pasidon,  as  it  were, 
unconsciously  forcing  it,  until  suddenly  it 
blows  him  asunder,  and  destroys  others 
besides  himself,  whereas  a  little  judicious 
air  would  have  dissipated  its  malignity, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  it  altogether. 

The  St.  John's  River  has  been  called 
'*  the  glory  of  Jacksonville,''  and  I  think  all 
who  mow  the  city  will  forgive  the  phrase. 
Whether  seen  by  the  morning  light,  when 
the  grey-blue  mist  is  lifbmg  from  its 
surface,  momentarily  uncovering  yard  after 
yard  of  it,  or  when  tike  full  glare  of  the 
midday  sun  is  dazzlingly  mirrored  in  its 
waters,  or  lastly*,  when  the  sun  is  going 
fast,  red  as  an  orange,  behind  the  green 
tops  of  the  forest  trees,  which  come  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  it  makes  a  noble  curve 
towards  Palatka,  and  the  thin  mist  again 
begins  to  gather  for  the  night,  the  river  is 
an  absorbing  feature  of  the  place.  Where 
the  city  stands  it  may  be  a  mile  in  width, 
but  it  broadens  to  niree  and  four  miles 
when  you  get  past  yon  headland  of  pines 
on  the  other  bank.  Looking  up  the  river 
from  the  railway-station,  it  is  as  though  one 
were  at  the  head  of  a  lake  whose  other 
end  is  lost  in  the  faoriisoa  And  night  and 
day  the  river  is  churned  by  the  commodious 
little  steamers  which,  during  the  winter 
months,  are  crowded  with  visitors,  pro- 
spectors, and  settlers,  for  the  fifteen  hours' 
journey  up  stream  to  Sanford,  and  return 
laden  with  hundreds  of  boxes  of  oranges 
and  well-satisfied  tourists.  Never  have  I 
het^  such  enthusiasm  as  that  of  old  world 
travelled  men  on  board  these  boato  after 
a  voyage  up  and  down  the  St  John's. 

"Seen  any  alligators  1"  one  of  these 
men  was  asked  when  he  landed  at  the 
Jacksonville  wharf. 

"  Alligators  be  hanged  I  I've  seen  the 
finest  country  in  the  world,  and  going 
begging  too." 

This  was  a  year  ago,  and  there  is  mUch 
less  of  it  going  begging  now. 

A  very  fine  land  view  of  Jacksonville 
maybe  seen  by  walking  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
Savannah  railway  track,  up  the  dreadfuUy 
sandy  road  which  runs  due  south  into  the 
forest,  after  serving  the  few  choice  villas 
surrounded  with  small  orange-groves  which 
here  skirt  the  river-bank.  When  the  road 
comes  to  an  end,  you  are  on  a  springy  turf, 
with  pines  to  the  right  and  left,  a  dense 
forest  growth  before  you,  the  incessant 
chirruping  of  grasshoppers  on  all  sides,  and 
multitudes  of  bees  and  butterflies  in  the  air 
about  you.     Plunge  into  the  thicket,  first 


taking  your  bearings  of  the  river,  which  is 
glistening  beyond  and  below,  past  this 
mighty  pine  with  a  gash  in  his  side,  whence 
the  sap  has  been  drawn,  over  the  tiresome 
palmetto-roots,  which  have  intertwined 
like  so  many  serpents'  coils,  under  the 
shadow  of  this  magnificent  magnolia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  at  least, 
until  you  are  at  the  water's  edge.  Here, 
maybe,  you  will  be  conscious  of  an 
unpleasant  change  of  temperature,  an  odd 
damp  warmth  proceeding  from  the  rank 
vegetation  about  you  ;  but  you  need  not 
stay  long  enough  to  inhale  the  germs  of 
malaria.  Looked  at  from  this  point,  Jack- 
sonville reminds  one  of  Canaletto's  pictures 
of  Venice.  Here  is  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
the*  sparkling  water  in  the  foreground,  the 
long  facades  of  the  hotels  and  chief  build- 
ings of  the  city,  red,  white,  and  olive- 
colour;  the  taper  masts  of  half-a-dozen 
merchantmen  clear  against  the  houses; 
two  or  three  white  sails  on  the  water, 
while  the  smoke  from  a  steamer  getting 
ready  to  leave  her  moorings  drifts 
leisurely  through  the  air.  There  are  no 
factory-chimneys  to  mar  the  picture,  but 
just  sufficient  marks  of  commercial  activity 
to  give  life  to  what  else  would  seem  a  mere 
picture,  divorced  from  human  interest. 

Then,  back,  if  you  will,  into  the  city, 
and  to  the  wharves  lately  viewed  from  a 
distance.  The  steamer,  getting  herself  into 
going  order,  is  taking  freight  for  the  river- 
side places  of  call — a  bedstead  and  a  stove 
for  this  settler,  a  keg  of  nails  and  a  piano 
for  that,  a  span  of  oxen  for  a  sleepy 
I' cracker"  who  knows  nothing  of  Watt's 
invention,  and  a  milch-cow  for  a  nisger 
whose  crop  of  sugar-cane  has  been  sucn  as 
to  allow  of  the  investment  Coloured 
workers  are  running  the  packages  on 
board,  with  many  a  ^oop,  solacing  them- 
selves, maybe,  for  their  extraordinary  exer- 
tion by  the  hope  of  a  snooze  as  soon  as  the 
boat  is  under  weigL  On  the  other  side  of 
the  wharf  a  brace  of  nigger  urchins  are 
fishing.  They  have  good  sport,  if  sport 
be  their  object,  for  the  fish  are  so  plentiful, 
and  the  water  is  so  clear,  that  they  can 
drop  their  bait  (a  morsel  of  pork-rind) 
before  the  very  nose  of  their  intended 
victim.  A  yard  of  sugar-cane,  coloured 
like  a  well -smoked  meerschaum,  lies 
between  them,  and,  when  the  business 
in  hand  is  not  too  enthralling,  the 
youngsters  bite  an  inch  off  the  eane, 
each  keeping  to  his  own  end.  For  five 
cents  you  may  buy  an  entire  ratoon,  eight, 
nine,  or   even  ten  feet   long,  from  the 
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proprietor  of  the  little  sloop  anchored  near 
the  nigger  boys.  He  has  brought  the 
produce  of  his  patch  to  market,  and  is 
only  waiting  a  purchaser. 

Passing  to  the  next  wharf,  we  find  two 
large  schooners  alongside,  both  flying 
British  colours.  They  are  from  Nassau  in 
the  Bahamas,  and  after  a  stormy  passage 
have  reached  Jacksonville  with  a  cargo 
of  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  fancy  seaweed, 
dried  starfish,  corals,  and  sheila  By  peep- 
ing into  the  hold  of  one  of  them,  you 
may  see  hundreds  of  fine  banana-dusters, 
mostly  unripe,  suspended  to  mature,  and  a 
ton  or  two  of  nuts  for  ballast  The  Boston 
and  New  York  ladies  are  fond  of  coral  and 
such  conches  as  the  West  Indies  produce ; 
and  a  little  huckstering  with  these  heavy, 
bronzed  seamen  who  are  joint  partners  in 
the  cargo,  is  a  pleasant  enough  pastime  for 
an  hour  or  so.  They  do  not  care  to  carry 
Uieir  purchases  home,  however ;  a  nigger- 
boy  saves  them  this  trouble  for  a  nickeL 

The  next  is  an  oyster-wharf,  where  three 
or  four  boats  are  forced  almost  to  the 
water's-edge  by  the  weight  of  their  cargoes. 
The  oyster-merchant  is  overlooking  the 
clearance  of  his  goods,  which  are  oeing 
shovelled  into  buckets  and  thence  into 
barrels  as  fast  as  nigger  arms  can  do  the 
work.  Ask  the  man  if  ti^ey  are  good  quality, 
and  he  will  reply  by  knocking  the  end  off 
one  of  them  with  his  knife,  and  politely 
presenting  you  with  the  quivering  bivalve. 
Close  by  a  rough  counter  is  rigged  up, 
where  a  platefm  of  the  dainties  may  be 
eaten  in  the  shade  for  a  matter  of  ten 
cents. 

The  fish-market  is  a  step  or  two  farther 
on.  It  is  a  mere  shed,  the  floor  littered 
with  the  different  catches  of  the  enterprising 
fishermen  or  boys,  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours, 
strune  together  by  means  of  a  stout  rush 
passed  through  the  gills  of  the  fishes. 
There  is  not  much  variety,  and  you  are  in 
luck's  way  if  you  carry  off  anything  but  a 
mullet^  about  the  flavour  of  which  there 
are  at  least  two  opinions. 

The  meat  market  is  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  building  on  another  wharf, 
convenient  for  the  disposal  of  offal  and 
refuse.  One  does  not  exactly  go  through 
this  place  for  the  pleasure  of  the  walk, 
there  being  at  all  times  a  smell  here  which 
is  not  pleasant^  however  nutritious.  Bat, 
apart  from  this,  there  is  abundance  of  fat 


and  lean  to  choose  from ;  thoagh  a  weD 
travelled  Chicago  beefsteak  is  bat  a  poor 
concern  in  comparison  with  the  juicy  steak 
of  a  Fleet  Street  chop-house.  Aafoi  nmto  | 
in  Jacksonville,  one  marvels  how  the  sheep 
lived,  and  why  it  died,  the  while  one  tiies 
to  enjoy  a  part  of  it    There  is  a  rerj 
satisfactory  show  of  dead  fowls  and  torkeyi, 
with  here  and  there  a  rabbity  a  aqTund,  oi 
a  skinned  'coon,  a  shoulder  of  vexuBon,  or 
a  bit  of  a  bear.  Among  the  veg^tableB^ihe 
eye  rests  on  the  green  and  rM  tomatoes 
(it  is  January,  if  you  please),  the  flame- 
coloured  pumpkins,  and  tiie  purple  egg- 
plants, careless  of  such  common  products 
as  potatoes,  whether  sweet  or  Iiisib,  ot 
cabbages  ready  to  burst  with  plumpness  at 
five  cents  apieoa    Oranges  there  ate  in  1 
abundance,  but  outside  the  market   Tvo ' 
or  three  boatloads  are  heavily  rising  and  i 
falling  with  the  wash  of  the  river,  pending  { 
the  tmie  when  the  lordly  oommission-ageBt  j 
shall  deign  to  cast  an  eye  on  theio,  ox  ibe 
auctioneer  shall  come  to  knock  them  dows 
at  so  much  a  hundred  to  the  highest 
bidder.     When  such  a  sale  aa  this  is  ob 
the  carpeti  it  is  well  to  join  the  crowd  who 
are  supposed  to  be  possible  purcha8er8,and 
take  your  orange  for  sample  aa  oomposedlj 
as  you  can.   I  have  seen  a  portly  and  very 
well-to-do  gentlemsm  from  Philadelplus, 
who  was  wintering  in  Jacksonville  for  h& 
health,  go  from  sale-place  to   sale-place, 
and  suck  orange  after  orange  witboats 
suggestion  of  conscience  in  his  &g6|  asd 
only  opening  his  mouth  to  expel  the  pip& 
Talking  of  pips,  however,  no  one  Floiiii 
bom  would  think  of  wasting  these  oranges 
in  embryo  by  throwing  ihem  away ;  th^ 
market  value  is   so    maniy    dollan 
bushel. 
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Bi  MAT  DEYDBN. 

OHAPTSR  XXX, 

GoBDON  gnre  himeelf  no  time  for  re- 
flection, bat  proceeded  at  onca  to  put  into 
action  the  resolution  to  whieb  he  and 
Phiebe  had  come,  for,  though  neither  of 
^em  had  pat  it  into  wordi,  ooth  of  them 
knew  very  well  irhat  it  wai. 

To  boUi  it  seemed  that  the  only  apright 
and  honoarable  coarse  that  remained  to 
Gordon,  was  for  him  to  ask  Deborah  to  be 
hia  wifa  That  she  lored  him  neither 
conld  doabt,  and  a  woman's  lore  is,  in 
iteelf,  a  claim  on  a  man's  generonty.  She 
had  saved  his  lite ;  it  .seemed  to  hun  that, 
for  that  reason,  it  now  belonged  in  aome 
degree  to  her.'  Bat  the  otrongest,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  Bnfiicient  groond  for  the 
action  he  intended  to  take  was  tho  alar 
which,  by  her  innocent  devotion  to  him, 
had  been  cast  upon  her  name,  and 
which,  it  seemed  to  him,  nothing  else 
would  wipe  away.  That  she  was  in  a 
different  rank  of  life  from  himself  only 
nude  it  more  binding  upon  him  to  vindi- 
cate her  honour  as  mlly  as  posBibla  So 
it  seemed  to  him.  And,  in  reality,  she  was 
not  his  inferior  except  in  point  of  wealth 
Had  she  been  coarse,  common,  volgar,  or 
even  such  an  one  as  her  sister  Minnie, 
whose  only  recommendations  were  beauty 
and  a  gentle,  womanly  heart,  nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  marry  her. 

Bat  Deborah  wai  a  high-souled,  large- 
hearted,  lai^minded  woman,  noble  in 
aim,  pure  in  impulse,  possessed  of  true 
refinement,  a  fairly  good  education,  and, 
what  was  better  than  any  education,  the 
will  and  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge 
for  its  own  aike. 

That  such  a  woman  should  suffer  on  his 


aooount  seemed  to  him  terrible — a  thing 
not  to  be  permitted,  while  he  could  in  any 
way  hinder  it.  Therefore  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  propose  for  her  openly,  letting 
who  would  know  of  his  lo  doing,  and 
making  his  purpose  known  first  to  her 
father  and  mother. 

If  she  married  him,  be  conld  take  care 
that  no  one  handled  her  name  lightly.  If 
she  declined  to  accept  his  proposal,  her 
doing  so  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  dis- 
proof of  the  wicked  scandal  which  had  been 
set  on  foot. 

It  had  not,  however,  really  entered  into 
his  head  that  she  wotdd  refuse  him;  to 
Phcebe  that  seemed,  not  unnaturally,  an 
almost  impossible  contingency. 

Gordon  never  ezpecteathat  things  would 
turn  out  well  for  him.  He  was  always 
prone  to  look  on  the  darkest  side  of  things, 
and,  taking  bis  life  very  hardly,  suffered 
almost  as  much  in  anticipation  of  evil  as 
in  evil  itself. 

He  went  home  afler  leaving  Fhcebe  and 
spent  an  hour  very  quietly  with  Clarence, 
speaking  with  her  gently  and  affectionately 
about  Lnke  and  her  own  plans,  telling  her 
how  pleased  he  wu  to  have  so  fine  a  fellow 
for  his  brother-in-law,  and  how  he  meant 
to  bring  about  th«r  marriage  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  even  took  an  interest  in  all 
she  could  tell  him  of  the  unfortunate  Dick 
and  his  doings. 

About  dusk,  when  he  knew  that  the 
lads  and  lasses  would  be  returning  from 
their  Saturday  afternoon  rambles,  and  that 
many  of  them  would  be  sure  to  see  him, 
he  walked  slowly  down  to  the  Hollow  and 
knocked  at  Isaac  Leighton's  cottage-door. 
Isaac  himself  opened  it  to  him  and  bade 
him  enter,  not  over  cordially.  He  thought 
it  inconsiderate  and  careless,  to  say  Uie 
least  of  it,  in  Gordon  to  have  come  tfaeie 
at  all  after  what  he  must  know  had  bepii 
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said,  and  especiaUy  to  have  come  at  thai       £i»  a  minute  or  two  Deborah  tame, 


tim&  No  aaspioion  of  the  yoang  man's 
real  purpose  entered  his  mind,  and  his 
irritation  accordingly  found  yent  in  word& 

'*  Be  yo'  ignorant  what  is  sayin'  abeaut 
yo'  and  eawr  Debby,  Measter  Fenchurch, 
that  yo'n  come  neaw  when  all  th'  idlers 
i'  th'  neebourhood  con  see  yo'  to  mak'  more 
talk  o'  th'  poor  lass  1" 

<'  I  come  now  on  purpose,"  said  (xordon 
quietly,  "  that  as  many  people  might  see 
me  as  possible,  and  that  you  might  tell 
them,  when  they  mention  the  matter,  what 
I  came  for." 

"I  don't  understand  yo',  sir.  What 
have  yo'  come  fur  1 " 

Gordon  paused  a  moment^  not  hesitating, 
but  considering  how  best  to  frame  his 
speech,  so  as  to  be  exactly  true  to  himself, 
yet  respectful  to  DeboriJk  and  her  father. 
Then  he  said  simply : 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  will 
give  me  Deborah  to  be  my  wife.  Stop  a 
moment,  Mr.  Leighton,"  he  went  on  as 
Isaac  was  about  to  answer  him;  ''you 
must  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  imagine 
that  I  am  condescending  to  your  daumter 
in  asking  her  to  maixy-ma  I  will  not 
deny  to  you  that  my  reason  for  doing  so 
Ib  that  I  may  show,  as  fdlly  as  man  can 
show,  my  respect  for  her.  But,  do  believe 
me,  I  know  very  well  how  good  and  true 
she  is— a  woman  whom  any  man,  were  he 
the  finest  gentleman  in  the  land,  might  be 
proud  to  have  for  a  wifa  On  my  honour, 
if  you  will  trust  her  to  me,  I  wfll  do  my 
very  best  to  make  her  happy." 

<'  I  doubt  yo'  couldna  do  it,,  sir,"  said 
Isaac  very  gravely.  "  Not  if  yo'  wur  to 
kill  yo'resel'  i'  tryin'.  Have  yo'  yet  to 
learn  that  theer  is  a  sort  o'  woman  that 
asks  fur  nowt  less  in  a  husband  than  love! 
Aw  knaw  theer's  nowt  con  stop  th'  heart 
clemmingof  themsave  that — nother  respect, 
nor  kindness,  nor  plenty  of  money.  Eawr 
Deborah  is  one  of  that  sort  Aw  believe 
yo're  doin'  yo're  best,  sir ;  but  it  wonna'  do, 
and  try  so  how  yo'  wil^  yo'  conna  better 
it  Moreover,  loike  should  wed  wi'  loike. 
Deborah  hersel'  will  say  so.  But  that  is  fur 
her  to  dedda     Onyway,  aw  thank  yo',  sir." 

There  was  a  break  in  Leighton's  voice 
as  he  put  his  hand  in  Gordon's  as  he 
finished  speaking.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  bade 
her  go  and  bring  Deborah  if  she  felt  well 
enough  to  see  the  master.  The  good  woman, 
who  had  been  listening,  overcome  with  pride 
and  astonishment,  obeyed  without  saying 
a  word. 


her  fathw,  placing  her  tenderly  in  a  great 
cushioned  elbow-chair  by  the  hearth,  eaid 
to  Gordon  : 

"  Sir,  yo'll  mind  that  th'  lass  is  far  irom 
strong,  and  donnot  bide  too  long." 

"I  will  be  very  careful,"  said  Gordon; 
and  so  Isaac  and  his  wife  went  away  and 
left  him  alone  with  DeboraL 

He  stood  before  her,  leaning  with  one 
shoulder  against  the  high  mantelpieoe,  bi& 
hands  loosely  d^ped  behind  him. 

She  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  come  and  see 
me,"  said  sha 

"  No  ;  I  should  have  been  before  ii  it 
would  have  been  any  usa  Tou  hare  a 
right  to  anything  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  You  look  very  ill,  sir,"  said  she  pity- 
ingly. 

"Not  so  ill  as  you,  I  think,  Deborah; 
you  have  had  a^reat  deal  of  sufferiDg  on 
my  account    I  have  never  thanked  you.'' 

''There  is  no  need.  I  have  more 
pleasure  than  pain.  Indeed,  I  am  t^ 
content." 

Hd  looked  at  her  wonderingly  as  she  iay 
back  in  her  chaiTi  a  thoughtful  smile  on 
her  lips,  a  dzeamy  look  of  pleasure  in  her 
eyes.  It  struck  him  as  strangely  inoon- 
gruous  that  anyone  should  be  content  wheai 
he  was  so  unhappy.  The  feeling  in  Us 
heart  was  that  of  uie  sad  old  song,  ^  Hov 
can  ye  amg,  ye  little  biida,  and  I  m 
weaiy,  fu'  o'  etaee  i  "-rau  unreaaonaUe  (sa 
enoufifa. 

"  i  think:  you  are  content,''  said  he.  *'h 
it  because  yoQ  saved  my  life  t  " 

''Yes ;  for  that  and  other  reasons." 

"Deborah,  tiie  life  you  eaved  ii  not 
worth  very  much ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  will 
you  have  iti " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I  came  here  to-night  to  aak  yon  to 
marry  me.  If  you  will  take  me  for  your 
husband,  Debonh,  yon  shall  do  what  yo& 
please  with  my  life ;  we  will  work  together 
f (Mr  your  ends  and  aims,  and  I  will  do  Bf 
best  to  make  you  happy  aa  long  as  1 
Uvel" 

«  Oh  1 " 

Deiborah  clasped  her  hands  oa  her  knee, 
and  leant  fonmd,  lookup  into  the  ^ 
They  were  both  so  silent  that  diey  cooj^ 
hear  the  crackling  of  the  coal  as  it  buroos. 
and  a  falling  cinder  made  Gordon  stL't 
nervously. 

<<  Well  1 "  said  he  presently. 

<*Do  you  know  what  you  s^re  saying  r 

"  Yes ;  I  am  not  acting  on  impulse.   • 
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have  thought  it  out  eareftilly.  I  mean 
what  I  say.    It  is  much  the  best  way." 

**No,  it  is  not  the  best  way.  I  know 
of  what  you  are  thinking.  You  make  a 
mistake  tiiere ;  I  do  not  care  about  that 
When  our  people  see  me  about  again,  they 
will  not  doubt  me.  Your  way  would  not 
be  best  for  you  or  me." 

"Think  again,  Deborah.  I  am  very 
much  in  earnest." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  thank  you.  You  have 
made  me  very  happy.  Yes,"  she  went  on 
dreamily; ''  I  am  quite  happy.  I  have  saved 
your  life,  and  you  have  thought  well 
enough  of  me  to  make  me  your  wife." 

She  rose  and  came  nearer  to  him,  excite- 
ment giving  her  strength. 

<*  Ood  bless  you  1 "  said  shei  "  I  believe 
you  are  the  truest  gentleman  aliva  I  am 
a  woman,  and  do  ^ou  think  I  have  not 
seen  what  you  are  giving  up  for  me  1  You 
offer  me  what  would  be  heaven,  if  it  were 
my  right  and  I  dared  to  take  it  But  to 
live  cul  my  life  in  sight  of  you — ah,  it 
belongs  to  someone  else !  And  I,  on  my 
own  account,  dare  not  take  it  You  spoke 
of  my  work  in  life ;  that  work  I  must  be 
true  to.  The  man  does  not  live  that  I 
would  wed.  He  must  needs  be  like  you, 
and  one  of  my  own  class.  How  could  that 
be  I  But  whatever  comes  or  goes,  you 
and  your  sister,  and  your  wife  that  is  to 
be,  have  made  my  life  happy  to  me." 

She  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen, 
but  that  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
laid  her  gently  in  her  chair. 

She  seized  his  hand  as  he  stooped  over 
her,  and  kissed  it  vehemently,  then  turned 
her  face  away,  and  murmured  : 

"  Go  now — go,  and  send  my  mother  to 
me." 

There  was  no  need.  As  he  opened  the 
door  and  went  out,  they  entered.  He 
stepped  away  into  the  darkness  with  a 
light  of  joy  in  his  soul  which  was  never 
more  to  be  put  out 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Home — home,  to  tell  Clarence  all  about 
it.  That  was  Gordon's  first  thought  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  Hollow.  Dear 
Clarence,  sweet  Clarence,  how  glad  she 
would  be ! 

"  Why,"  he  said,  stopping,  and  speaking 
aloud,  *<she  wQl  not  believe  it  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  myself,  that  things  can 
begin  to  go  right  for  me." 

And  then  he  cried  shame  upon  himself 
for  a  selfish  fellow,  always  caring  most  for 


himself ;  and  the  great  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  with  the  thoughts  of  Phoebe,  and  the 
delight  it  would  be  to  see  her  happy,  and 
her  face  with  the  look  of  care  and  pain 
gone  from  it 

But  he  could  not  tell  her  to-night ;  he 
could  not  control  himself  to  tell  her 
to-night  And  yet,  must  she  lie  awake 
and  cry  in  the  dark,  when  there  was  no 
needl  She  did  cry  at  night,  sometimes, 
he  knew.  She  had  said  so  once,  apropos 
of  some  household  trouble,  and  then  had 
blushed,  ashamed  to  seem  to  be  asking  for 
pity,  and  turned  it  off  with  a  laugh,  saying 
she  had  no  time  during  the  day  for  such 
nonsense. 

He  seemed  to  see  her  face  before  him  as 
he  turned  up  the  Holme  drive,  and  hurried 
on  and  in,  with  no  need  to  knock,  since 
Clarence  stood  at  the  door  waiting  for  him. 

So  he  carried  his  great  loy,  as  he  had 
carried  all  his  griefs  since  he  knew  what 
grief  was,  to  his  sister's  heart,  and  she  felt 
that  this  was  the  crown  of  her  care  and 
love  for  him. 

It  seemed  to  him  strange,  as  his  joy  was 
strange,  to  find  her  able  to  sympathise  with 
him  in  it,  as  she  had  sympathised  in  all  his 
sorrows  and  worries,  and  he  said  so. 

"  You  forget,  dear,"  she  answered ;  "just 
lately  I  have  been  learning  what  joy  is,  as 
well  as  you." 

"You  are  a  wonderful  woman,"  said  he. 
*'  All  this  week  long  you  have  b^en  happy, 
and  you  have  put  your  happiness  on  one 
side  to  be  unhappy  with  me.  How  did 
you  do  it  1 " 

"  Habit  I  suppose,  brother  mine.  Do 
you  think  I  could  be  quite  happy  if  vou 
were  not  so  too  1  Besides,  happiness  does 
not  spoil  with  keeping,  and  women  often 
have  to  let  their  own  concerns  wait  But, 
take  warning,  Gordon ;  I  am  not  going  to 
be  unhappy  with  you  any  more.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  done  so  rather  too  much. 
You  must  give  up  being  morbid  now. 
PhoBbe  is  as  sweet  and  sensible  a  little  soul 
as  there  is  in  England,  and  you  can  just 
take  pattern  by  her." 

"Aye,"  said  he,  flinging  his  head  back, 
as  though  to  throw  off  all  his  worldly 
cares,  and  looking,  in  his  happiness,  as 
Clarence  contentedly  noted,  younger  than 
he  had  done  for  years;  "aye,  and  what 
shall  I  do  about  Phoebe,  Clarence  1  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  her  being 
unhappy  another  night  And  still — poor 
weak  fool  that  I  am  —  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  to  go  and  speak  to  her  to-night  I 
should  break  down,  and  frighten  the  dear 
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little  woman  oat  of  her  wita.  My  poor 
little  grey  woman  —  do  yon  remembw, 
Clarence  1 " 

He  rose,  and  began  to  stride  impatiently 
aboat  the  room. 

'*  I  mnst  get  the  better  of  this  nervoos- 
ness,  Clarence ;  it  is  making  an  old  man  of 
me — wearing  me  out,  and  it  is  so  weak 
and  womanish." 

<'  Ah ! "  said  Clarence.  ''  Now  I  shoold 
have  said,  speaking  from  my  experience, 
that  it  was  mannidL  Bat  yoa  are  right 
Yoa  mast  get  rid  of  it  Whatever 
yoa  do  with  yoarself,  yoa  mast  not  wear 
Phoebe  oat ;  mast  yoa  1 " 

*<  I  am  afraid  I  have  worn  yoa  oat  many 
a  time,  dear  lass,"  said  he  remorsefolly. 

"  And  I  am  afraid  yoa  are  talking  non- 
sense, dear  lad,"  replied  she  affectionately. 
"  Do  I  look  worn  oat  1 " 

She  certainly  did  not  She  looked  the 
very  incarnation  of  life,  and  health,  and 
happiness. 

'' Listen  1"  she  continaed;  *'Tll  ran 
down  to  Phosbe  myself.  It  is  qaite  early 
yet  She  shall  be  made  happy  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  yoa  shall  blend  your 
happiness,  yoa  two  dear,  ridicaloas  yoang 
peopla" 

'*  Thanks.  Do  go,  dear ;  only  come  back 
as  qaickly  as  yoa  can." 

'^  Not  I.  I  will  send  Lake  ap  to  keep 
yoa  company,  and  yoa  can  tell  Dick  to 
come  presently  and  bring  me  home.  Phosbe 
and  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each 
other." 

**  Aye,  sarely.  Bat  where  is  Dick  1  I 
have  not  seen  the  lad  all  day." 

"  He  is  ap  to  his  eyes  in  paper  and  ink, 
and  trying  to  persaade  himself  that  he 
needs  nothing  else  to  make  him  happy. 
Now,  mind  yoa  anbury  him,  Gordon,  and 
send  him  for  me.  Tell  him  I  particularly 
desired  it  He  always  does  what  I  want 
him  to  do." 

So  away  sped  Clarence,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  knocking  at  Mr.  Carfield's 
door,  which  was  opened  to  her  by 
Luke. 

"  You  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  And  alone  1 
Is  Gordon  illl" 

''No;  there  is  nothing  wrong,"  she 
answered.  "Everything  is  all  right;  but 
I  want  Phoebe,  Luke  dear." 

''  Phoebe  is  lying  down  upstairs;  she  has 
a  headache,  I  believe.  You  must  not  stay 
with  her  too  long,  Clarence,  or  you  may 
make  it  worse.  Gome  down  quickly,  and 
ru  walk  home  with  you." 

"No,  you  won't,  air.     You  will  just  go  | 


right  up  to  Gordon  as  quickly  sb  you  cm, 
and  keep  him  company  while  I  core 
Phoebe's  headache.  Do,  Lake,  and  stij 
there  until  I  come  home.  Gordon  w9i  t^ 
you  why.  I  cannot  tell  anyone  until  Vn 
told  Phoebe." 

Here  Phoebe's  voice  was  heard  calling 
to  Clarence,  and  begging  her  to  come  \x^ 
WiUi  a  nod  and  a  smile  to  Luke,  she  m 
upstairs,  and  Phoebe  flung  her  arms  roimd 
her,  and  drew  her  into  her  room.  Tben 
the  poor  tired  child  laid  her  head  on  her 
friend's  bosom,  and  burst  into  tean,  crying 
so  passionately  that  Clarence's  first  tiiooght 
had  to  be  to  cahn  her  a  little.  Presently 
she  looked  up,  and  sobbed  oat : 

"  Oh,  Clarence,  Clarence  1 1  am  so  tired, 
and  so  unhappy,  and  I  have  so  winted 
youl" 

"Why,  yes,  dear,  of  course;  that  it 

i'ust  what  you  have  wanted.  And  here 
am,  come  like  a  bird  of  good  omes,  | 
to  predict  that  everything  is  going  to 
turn  out  well  after  all  Not  that  birde  do 
predict  Never  mind,  Phoebe.  It  ia  «il 
right" 

"AU  right!" 

"  Yes  j  the  prince  married  the  princess, 
and  they  aJl  lived  happily  ever  afterwardi 
Silly  little  woman  1  did  yoa  and  GoidoB 
really  imagine  that  Deborah  was  bound  to 
marry  him )  No;  Deborah  is  quite  anot^ei 
sort  of  woman  from  that — the  darling." 

'*  Clarence,  I  never  thought  it  poeaiUe. 
Am  I  really  going  to  be  happy,  after  aUI  I 
never  thought  it  possibla" 

Before  Dick  came  for  his  cousin  tha^ 
nighti  she  had  convinced  Phoebe  that  it 
was  possible  that  she  should  be  happy—i^ 
fact,  left  her  so  happy  that  it  was  hardif 
likely  she  could  have  any  more  doubti  (» 
the  subject 

Dick  came  for  Clarence  in  due  time,  bm 
Matty  divined  his  presence  in  fioifi£ 
mysterious  way,  and  kept  carefully  out  of 
sight,  so  that  Clarence's  kindly  intentii»s 
on  his  behalf  were  frustrated.  To  hs 
surprise,  as  tiiej  left  the  house,  he  sud,  a 
a  tone  of  gentle  commiseration  : 

"  Never  mind,  dear." 

"  Never  mind  what  1 "  she  answered. 

'*  Your  plans  falling  through,  my  ^ 
cousin.  Don't  trouble  yourself ;  I  do  n(i 
I  assure  you  I  am  quite  contented.  T^ 
fruit  is  not  quite  ripe  yet  When  itij^ 
shall  gather  it  all  right     You  will  see.'' 

"Well,"  said  Clarence,  *'you  are  th? 
queerest  boy,  Dick,  I  ever  aaw.  I  <^ 
hardly  believe  that  you  are  akin  to  Gordcsi 
you  are  so  free  from  anxiety." 


nwi^ 
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"  Ah,  yon  see,  Gordon  has  monopolised 
all  that  commodity  that  fell  to  the  share  of 
oar  family.  There  was  none  left  for  me. 
Good-night,  Clarence  1 " 


FLORIDA  SKETCHES. 

JACKSONVILLE. 
IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART    IL 

In  the  winter-time  in  Jacksonville,  one 
does  not  see  many  of  those  pests  of  the 
insect-world  which  one  instinctively  con- 
nects with  latitude  thirty  degrees.    Mos- 
quitoes   are    rarities.      True,    whenever 
my  thermometer  approached  the  seventies 
after  sundown,  I  was  tempted  in  pursuit  of 
one  or  more  of  these  villainous  inventions 
of  Nature,  who  were  generally  dull-headed 
enough,  after  giving  their  buzz  of  warning, 
which  is  surely  to  them  the  trumpet  of 
attack,  to  settle  full  on  the  whitewashed 
ceiling,  which  threw  them  into  a  relief  that 
was  speedily  fatal  to  them.    But  in  the 
daytime  they  are  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Ants  are,  perhaps,  more  annoying.    There 
are  the  big  ants  and  the  little  ones — the 
big  ones  with  three  very  decided  parts  to 
each  body,  and  furnished  with  nippers  of 
much  keenness,  who  make  no  scruple  about 
climbing  the  legs  of  your  dinner-table,  one 
after  the  other,  and  coming  with  mathe- 
matical directness,  and  a  precision  smack- 
ing of  the  drill-sergeant,  towards  you  and 
your  plate.  Nor  are  they  easily  discomfited. 
Hoping  to  divert   the   rest   from   their 
attention  to  my  dinner,  I  have  now  and 
again  killed  one  of  these  large  fellows  and 
civilly  put  the  carcase  in  the  way  of  the 
others,  reljing  on  their  ^odness  of  nature 
and  sympathetic  dispositions  not  to  give 
their  dead  comrade  the  cold  shoulder ;  but, 
so  far  from  one  dead  ant  serving  to  make 
them  forget  my  plate  in  their  eagerness  to 
carry  o£f  the  body  and  pay  all  due  funereal 
honours  to  it,  to  me  it  seemed  that  the 
defunct  was  so  much  additional  incitement 
to  the  rest  to  maJke  haste  forward.    Those 
that   noticed    the    body   approached   it 
gingerly,  touched  it  with  their  antennsa, 
and  tihen  set  off  again  in  a  scamper,  as 
though  anxious  to  forget  so  dolorous  a 
subject  as  death.    Now  and  then  I  dined 
in  a  littie  restaurant  where  these  ants  were 
peculiarly  plentifal,  so  that  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  set  my  legs  on  a  chair  during 
the  meal,  and  keep  a  very  sharp  eye  on  all 
the  approaches  to  the  diflferent  plates  which 
held  my  dinner.  Once  I  drew  tne  attention 
of  the  littie  black  bare-leesed  drl  who 


waited  on  me  to  the  creatures,  asking  her 
with  some  severity  whence  they  came. 
"  Oh,  they  bite,  they  do  I "  said  she, 
pausing,  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  wide 
open,  to  watch  their  progress  alone  the 
chequered  tablecloth;  and  then  with  a 
shiver,  she  caught  hold  of  her  scanty  skirts 
and  marched  out  on  her  toes.  A  minute 
later  in  came  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  full-blown  *'  yellow  "  lady,  of  well- 
mellowed  personal  charms,  and,  after  a 
hasty  apology,  she  seized  the  nearest  dinner- 
knife,  and  with  a  harsh  ejaculation,  '*  Oh, 
the  dem  nasty  things  1 "  began  smashing 
the  unfortunate  ants,  one  after  the  other, 
with  the  broad  of  the  blade — her  teeth  set 
cruelly,  and  such  a  ferocious  expression  on 
her  face  that  I  myself  might  reasonably 
have  had  some  personal  fears,  had  I  not 
been  a  customer.  Oddly  enough,  however, 
my  sympathies  veered  round  instanta- 
neously to  the  side  of  the  ants,  and  I 
begged  the  woman  to  desist  from  her 
massacre,  or  at  least  to  postpone  it. 
"  Oh  yes,"  said  she,  smiling  now  with  her 
teeth  and  eyes ;  "  it's  only  some  gentlemen 
as  they  come  to ; "  which  put  quite  a  new 
face  on  the  affair,  and  made  me  almost 
grateful  totheantsthat  they  had  had  enough 
discrimination  to  choose  me  for  a  spectator 
of  their  natural  habits  and  vagaries. 

As  for  the  smaller  ants,  they  seem 
ubiquitoua  I  have  found  them  in'all  my 
boxes  and  bags,  however  tightly  these  were 
dosed.  They  colonised  in  my  sponge,  so 
that  twice  a  day  I  had  to  try  a  ''  drowning 
out,"  which  was  never  successful.  They 
went  to  bed  with  me,  and  were  the  most 
irritable  of  bed-fellows.  Every  morning  I 
brushed  them  from  my  clothes  like  so  much 
dust,  and  yet  carried  a  few  score  about 
with  .  me  in  my  daily  walks.  If,  for- 
getfully, I  put  a  piece  of  chocolate  or 
a  biscuit  on  my  chest-of-drawers,  an 
hour  later  they  swarmed  over  it^  as  did 
the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  over  Gulliver. 
There  were  cracks  in  my  plastered  wall, 
which  must  have  harboured  thousands  of 
the  animals,  and  I  have  watched  their 
never-ceasing  procession  towards  the  floor 
or  the  ceiline,  like  a  black  thread  suspended 
down  the  side  of  the  room,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day. 

I  suppose  the  winter-time  is  bad  for 
spiders,  else  surely  I  should  have  seen 
many  fine  live  specimens  of  this  useful, 
though  ugly  creature.  But  there  was  a 
certain  outhouse  in  connection  with  the 
villa  where  I  was  staying,  which  I  shall 
I  alwavs  think  of  with  as  much  resnect  as 
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I  feel  for  the  oompletest  natural  history 
collection  of  the  civilised  world.  This 
building  was  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  pier 
mnniog  oat  a  little  way  into  the  riyeri 
where  it  was  alternately  well  satorated 
with  the  mists  of  the  night  and  well 
baked  by  the  sun  during  the  day.  I 
used  to  enter  it  tremulously,  lest  I  diould 
shake  down  a  mammoth  spider,  with  a 
body  an  inch  long,  and  thick,  htJry  legs, 
who  I  knew  bad  a  trick  of  locating  just 
over  the  threshold.  Nor  was  I  less  careful 
about  my  steps,  for  there  were  shapely  rats, 
and  fine,  glistening,  ohestnutncoloured 
roaches,  who  had  an  almost  undisturbed 
sovereignty  of  the  boards.  Once  inside, 
however,  it  was  possible  to  sit  down  on 
something  clean,  in  a  spot  over  which 
insects  were  not  suspended,  and  look  round 
with  comparative  tranquiUity.  The  roof 
and  sides  of  the  house  were  of  pine  boards, 
ill  cemented,  and  well  rotted  by  damp  and 
heat,  and  in  every  comer,  in  every  crevice, 
webs  were  spun,  and  inhabited  by  either 
the  living  or  the  dead.  Such  a  collection 
of  dry-sucked  skeletons  I  have  never 
seen  anywhere  else.  In  some  cases  the 
spiders  had  died  in  their  webs,  and  their 
awe-inspirine  bodies  fluttered  hither  and 
thither  in  the  breeze  that  blew  from  the 
river  through  the  crevices  in  the  sidea 
But  one  could  appreciate  their  dreadf  ulness 
in  life  after  watching  one  of  them,  still 
alive — veiy  much  auve,  in  fact — stalk, 
ensnare,  and  then  carry  off  to  his  innermost 
den,  with  as  much  ease  as  you  or  I  might 
carry  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  gisantic,  garbage- 
fed  bluebottle.  The  bite  of  wese  formidable 
monsters  is  said  to  prove  as  fatal  as  that 
of  a  rattlesnake,  at  times;  but  it  is  in 
mercy  that  they  are  gifted  with  a  spirit  so 
lethargic  that  they  are  not  disposed  .to  be 
violently  offensive,  or  even  ordinarily  active, 
except  at  their  dinner-time. 

The  buzzard,  which  is  a  noticeable  bird 
throughout  Florida,  wherever  two  or  three 
houses  are  found  together,  is  worthy  of  a  few 
words,  though  these  birds  may  not  come 
under  the  heading  of  pests.  Indeed,  the 
buzzard  is  a  pest  only  m  so  much  as  he  is 
a  scavenger,  and,  like  the  human  scavenger, 
he  is  unsavoury  in  himself  and  bv  asso- 
ciation, rather  than  a  doer  of  evil  He 
does  as  much  in  his  way  to  stave  off  pesti- 
lence as  the  doctor  in  his  way.  Quickly 
as  a  Florida  sun  will  generate  corruption, 
the  buzzard  has  an  eye  and  a  nosteil  that 
will  be  beforehand  with  the  sun*  On  a 
fine  day  the  birds  are  to  be  seen  hovering 
high  over  the  city,  and  if  one  or  other  of 


them  gradually  lowers  himself,  hii  mighty 
wings  getting  more  and  more  measanble, 
and  then  suddenly,  with  a  swoop,  comes 
somewhere  to  the  ground,  depend  upon  it 
he  has  got  some  prey.  The  niggers  nnirer- 
sally  seem  to  have  a  veneration  for  the 
biras,  which  may  be  noticed  ifenitlaiig 
about  their  back  premises,  preying  here 
and  there,  with  all  that  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  farmyard 
dumtideer.  They  would  rather  till  a  nde 
white  man  than  a  buzzard,  were  it  not  las 
the  consequences.  I  was  one  daygoinghy 
mail-car  from  a  little  settlement  odled 
Tarpon  Sprin«i,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  to 
Tampa— -the  "EspirituSanta"  of  three  and 
a  half  centuries  ago— through  almost  un- 
troubled pine-forests,  when  we  passed  a 
long,  white  skeleton  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
track,  from  which  a  couple  of  buzzards 
rose  lazily  into  the  air. 

'*  What's  that  1 "  I  asked  of  the  driver. 

«  Them's  buzzards,"  said  he,  '*  finiahing 
up  old  Charlie.  Old  Charlie  was  on 
tixis  stage  till  t'other  day,  when  he  took  a 
sickener  of  life,  and  fdl  down  dead  as  a 
stone.  So  I  just  hysted  him  off  the  track 
and  drove  on  with  single  horee.  That's 
all  thaf  s  left  of  Charlie.'^ 

"  Oh,  Charlie  was  a  horse  then  t"  I  aud, 
somewhat  relieved;  for  the  bones  were  bnt 
ill  shown,  and  I  nught,  not  unressonabl;, 
have  taken  them  for  human  remaina 

"Yes;  and  a  good  'un  till  he  took  to 
sore  shoulders.'' 

"  And  so  the  buzzards  have  eaten  him  f" 

"Clean  as  my  grandfather^s  crown. 
Bare  birds  them  !  I  suppose  there's  manj 
a  mead  for  them  in  England,  where  yon 
come  from  1 " 

I  explained  that  buzzards  had  no  j^is 
the  economy  of  English  life— astoniahiog 
him;  for,  by  his  face,  he  evidently  thought 
the  birds  were  a  heavenly  arrangement  for 
getting  rid  of  dead  bodies  all  the  world 
over. 

"  Then  what  in  thunder  do  you  do  witli 
your  dead  horses  1"  he  asked. 

As  politelv  as  was  possible,  I  told  bini 
of  the  knackers,  the  saddlers,  the  cat> 
meat  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  of  who® 
relied  very  considerably  on  tiie  carcases « 
the  animals,  and  would  be  sure  to  fed  very 
wickedly  towards  the  person  who  intro- 
duced buzzards  into  England,  and  dcHotf- 
ticated  them  in  London. 

But  the  driver  had  no  pafmnoe  to  httx 
more.  He  protested  strongly  that  b^' 
would  not  for  any  consideration  live  in  | 
country  where  horseflesh  was  not  oonsom^ 
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by  bozmrdB,  for  security's  sakoi  sinoe 
DO  one  would  be  likely  to  kill  and  eat  a 
buzzard. 

True,  not  so  very  long  ago,  so  goes  the 
tale,  a  certain  English  captain,  of  a  com- 
manding presence,  and  the  reputation  of  a 
good  sportsman  no  less  than  a  good  soldier, 
went  out  shooting  in  the  woods  near 
Jacksonville,  and  came  home  with  a 
"splendid  wild  turkey" — so  he  called  it — 
slune  somewhat  ostentatiously  over  his  left 
shoulder,  and  took  the  bird  straightway  to 
hiscook  to  be  prepared  for  dinner.  The  cook 
was  a  black  wag,  who  had  no  conception 
of  the  importance  of  an  English  Captain; 
and  with  a  grin  on  his  face — ^which,  no 
doubt,  the  Captaio,  worthy  man,  took  for 
an  appreciative  sign  of  joy,  or  a  humble 
form  of  congratulation  on  his  success 
— promised  to  cook  the  bird  without 
fail  To  celebrate  an  anniversary,  the 
Captain  had  invited  certain  Jacksonville 
notables  to  dinner  that  day,  who,  by-the- 
bye,  would  have  jumped  at  the  wild  turkey 
quite  apart  from  the  anniversary.  Well, 
the  guests  arrived,  and  the  dinner  was 
served,  and  the  black  man  was  seen  to 
withdraw  hurriedly  with  his  hand  to  his 
nose.  Here  let  the  veil  be  drawn.  The 
rascal  had  cooked  his  master's  buzzard  for 
his  master's  guests. 

It  were  a  shame  in  me  to  forget  the 
mules — the  staple  quadruped  of  Jackson- 
ville. They  have  almost  the  monopoly  of 
the  tramcars,  which  they  pull  laboriously 
*  up  and  down  the  length  of  Jacksonville's 
sandiest  street,  choosing  their  own  pace, 
and,  as  a  rule,  laughing  even  at  the  hide 
whips  which  their  drivers  lay  about  their 
flanks  as  though  they  were  threshing  com. 
They  are  a  fine  breed  of  animal,  and  when 
well-fed  remarkably  ^ood-looking;  not  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ill-treat  them  bv  anv 
other  method  than  semi-starvation.  Though 
they  have  thick  skins,  the  poor  fellows 
have  their  tender  parts,  like  tiieir  betters, 
and  none  are  more  ready  to  appeal  thereto 
than  tiie  rascals  of  niggers  who,  for  their 
daily  occupation,  conduct  the  conveyance 
of  wood  to  and  bom  the  sawmills  at  one 
end  of  the  dty.  These  same  niggers, 
moreover,  get  their  wits  extraordinarily 
sharpened  by  their  work.  A  London  'bus- 
driver  might  learn  something  from  them  in 
the  expletive  line.  It  is  as  though  human 
nature  develops  best  or  worst — according 
to  your  ideal — when  in  constant  friction 
with  the  animal  nature  of  quadrupeds. 
The  grey-haired  expressman,  Joseph,  who 
took  mv  baffffacre  to  the  railwav  dendt.  said 


"  Gee  up,  Bradlaugh  i "  when  his  mule  was 
merely  {Murdonably  slow  in  getting  along ; 
but  when  the  animal  chose  to  try  a  stand- 
still in  the  sand,  the  better  to  flick  the  files 
from  him,  Joseph  flew  at  him  with  the 
whip,  and  smothered  him  in  strong  ad- 
jectives. I  asked  Joseph  who  Bradlaugh 
was,  but  he  did  not  know.  He  said  "  Gee 
up,  Bradlaugh!"  because  a  "wideawake 
young  feller"  from  New  York  said  it  to 
his  mules,  and  found  it  answer. 

This  subject  of  the  diffusion  of  ideas 
reminds  me  that  when  I  was  at  Cedar  City, 
a  bustling  little  Florida  seaport  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  renowned  for  its  oysters,  I  was 
amused  by  hearing  a  parcel  of  nigger-boys 
engaged  in  wrapping  oranges  in  tissue- 
paper,  and  boxing  them  for  the  northern 
markets,  singing  Over  the  Garden  Wall, 
and  singing  it  well,  as  though  the  song 
were  no  recent  importation.  These  same 
young  reprobates  were  well  fiUed  with 
comic  songs,  for  they  kept  their  Uiroats  at 
work  for  an  hour,  constantly  varying  the 
burden  of  the  song.  One  of  their  choruses 
struck  me  as  very  adequately  illustrative 
of  their  dispositions  and  morals  as  por- 
trayed by  their  actions  and  in  their 
countenances  :  *'  I  don't  care  a  dam  what 
I  do."  It  was  worth  something  to  see  the 
small  sinners  leer  at  each  ouier  as  this 
most  immoral  of  lines  slipped  glibly  and 
melodiously  from  their  tongues,  and  struck 
dumb  with  admiration  of  tiieir  reckless- 
ness and  heroism,  a  band  of  little  black 
lasses,  who  had  been  chattering  on  the 
pier-head  above  them. 

Hotel  life  in  JacluoBville  is  a  decided 
luxury,  and  like  all  luxuries  is  costlv.  But 
Jadcsonville  without  its  hotels  would  be  a 
London  shorn  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
SL  Paul's,  or  an  Edinburgh  destitute  of  its 
castle.  Such  magnificent  buildines  as  tixe 
St.  James's  Hotel,  forminff  one  whole  side  of 
a  very  fair  square,  planted  with  orange  and 
other  trees;  as  theCarleton  House,  Everetts, 
and  others,  with  their  dose  thoughtfulness 
of  the  well-beine  and  comfort  of  their  guests, 
their  display  of  electric  illumination  after 
sunset,  their  provision  of  music  and  other 
entertainments,  and  above  all,  perhaps, 
their  most  appetising  menus,  are  fit  dwell- 
ings for  the  Jay  Goulds,  the  Disstons,  the 
Oamegies,  and  other  such  millionaires. 
But  in  spite  of  all  a  manager  cui  do  to 
drive  dull  care  from  lus  house,  and  to 
lighten  its  atmosphere,  exbtence  must  grow 
somewhat  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the 
habitues  of  these  placea  A  breakfast,  as 
nonderous  as  vou  nlease.  cannot,  even  with 
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the  help  of  a  Jacksonville  Times-Union, 
last  longer  than  a  couple  of  hoars.  Then 
an  hour  may  be  pleasantly  passed  nnder 
the  verandah  outside  on  two  or  three  chairs 
at  the  same  tim&  After  this,  a  stroll 
throagh  the  city  to  discover  the  latest 
thing  in  fruits,  or  to  execute  a  trans- 
action by  telegram,  will  fill  up  the  day 
till  dinner,  which — ^happy  time — may  be 
stretched  from  two  till  four.  Then, 
what  with  toothpick-chewing,  and  orange- 
eatmg,  plus  a  little  conversation,  uie 
rest  of  the  afternoon  and  the  evening 
till  supper-time  may  be  killed.  After 
supper  the  ladies  will  want  a  modicum  of 
gentlemen's  society,  and,  moreover,  will 
let  no  false  modesty  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  satisfaction  in  this  matter.  They 
will  invade  the  common  room,  and  look 
very  pleasant,  while  the  half-a-dozen 
musicians  in  a  corner  are  playing  a  sym- 
phony at  sixesand-sevens,  and  siter  the 
music  will  talk  to  you,  if  you  seem  worthy 
of  the  e£fort  and  likely  to  appreciate  it. 
And  then  you  will  go  to  bed. 

There  is  little  home-life  in  America, 
we  are  told.  It  is  said  to  be  a  science 
which  American  ladies  think  it  beneath 
them  to  study ;  and,  whether  or  not  this 
be  their  view  of  the  question,  it  is 
certainly  a  science  which  requires  a  very 
great  deal  of  very  judicious  study  before  it 
can  be  turned  to  profitable  account  But 
it  is  no  less  true  that  two  are  necessary  for 
a  quarrel,  than  that  a  home  cannot  well 
exist  without  the  co-operation  of  at  least 
two  human  beings,  and  whether  it  be  a 
home  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  depends 
on  whether  or  not  the  co-operating  parties 
are  willing  to  sink  their  own  individualities 
to  some  extent  for  the  common  benefit 
It  is  this,  it  seems,  that  the  American 
lady,  no  less  than  the  American  gentle- 
man, is  reluctant  to  do.  The  lady  is 
loth  to  lose  the  title  of  "woman  of 
the  world,"  and  the  gentleman  is  quite 
as  obstinately  determined  to  remain  a 
man  among  men  rather  than  to  decline 
(as  he  will  regard  it)  into  the  position  of  a 
frequenter  of  drawing-rooms.  They  both 
yearn  so  strongly  for  public  life,  that  they 
let  private  life  slip  altogether  out  of  their 
ideal  For  a  moment  I  was  struck  dumb 
one  day  by  seeing  a  lady  with  a  cigarette 
(unlighteil)  in  her  mouth,  exchanging 
morning  salutation  with  another  lady,  who 
was  walking  up  and  down  Garleton  House 
promenade  with  a.  toothpick  between  her 
lips.  ^  But  such  an  exhibition  is  charao- 
teristic,  and  quite  accordant  with  the  views 


of  a  woman's  rights  current  in  the  States. 
It  also  helps  to  show  that  the  moit 
advanced  school  of  manners  is  soro  to  be 
represented  in  Jacksonville  doriBg  the 
winter  season. 

The  man  who  comes  to  Jacksonville  to 
see  orange-trees  makes  a  miitaka   DariDg 
the  season,  indeed,    he    may  see  many 
oranges,  which  for  size  and  quality  cannot 
easily  be  surpassed,  in  the  shops  in  Bay 
Street.    But  for  t^e  trees  he  must  go  eln- 
where — a  degree  farther  south,  for  in8tanc& 
The  specimens  that  line  the  thoroughbtes 
are  not  satisfactory  trees.     They  hare  a 
town  look,  and  huf  the  fruit  on  them  is 
either  abortive  or  never  matures.    Beudei, 
they  suffer  from  the  cold  in  winter,  and,  if 
weakly,  die.    It  is  a  gracious  and  hannleB 
delusion  for  a  rich  man  to  bay  an  acre  or 
two  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  and,   having   built  him   a  wooden 
house,  to  plant  what  he  pleases  to  call  a 
"  grove  **  round  about  his  dwelling.    If  it 
does  little  else,  it  will  foster  the  imagina- 
tion into  longing  to  behold  a  real  healthy 
and  fruity  grove ;  and  the  hundreds  of  red 
and  green,  all  but  stillborn  fmit  which  day 
by  day  drop  from  his  trees,  will  help  to 
fatten  his  land,  at  the  worst.     No,  the 
trees  for  which  Jacksonville  may  take  pride 
to  herself  are  the  live  oaks,  the  one  or  two 
magnolias,    and    the    fruits    outside  her 
boundaries  —  though  the  live  oaks  easfly 
take  the  first  place.     These  grand  fellows 
keep  their  leaves  fresh  and  green  through- 
out the  winter,  and  give  a  warm  look  to 
the  city  even  when  t£ere  is  a  frosty  glaie 
on  the  ground.    They  drop  a  leaf  now  and 
then,  as  though  to  testify  that  they,  no  lee 
than  we,  are  out  mortal,  but,  when  one  leaf 
goes,  another  comes.     And  they  merit  all 
the  stares  of  admiration  they  receive  from 
the  newly-arrived  Northerners,  who  troop 
wearily  from  the  Femandina  railway  depot 
alon^  Bay  Street  in  quest  of  board  and 
lodgmg. 

These  incoming  visitors,  by-ihe-bye,  are 
a  most  curious  part  of  Jacksonville  winttf 
Ufa  One  would  suppose  they  were  all 
well-to-do  people,  who  could  afford  to  pay 
the  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  for  tlieir  tran^ 
port  from  the  cold  north  to  the  less  coM 
south,  people  to  whom  it  was  indiffereBt 
whether  they  wintered  at  Jacksonville  or 
Madeira  But  it  is  not  so  at  alL  There  an 
at  least  as  many  artisans  as  rich  men  among 
the  day's  quota  of  arrivals;  at  least  aa 
many  nard-working  young  and  middle-sge^ 
women  of  the  lower  professional  dassea  t^ 
of  ladies.    Here,  for  example,  is  a  muscaiar 
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yonng  fellow,  with  all  his  personal  effects 
wrapped  op  in  a  red  handkerchief,  and 
Blung  over  his  shoulder.  The  doctor 
has  recommended  him  to  escape  the 
winter  of  New  York,  and  with  hardly  a 
moment's  thought  he  decides  to  take 
steamer  for  Florida.  It  is  as  easy  for  an 
artisan  to  get  work  in  one  city  as  in 
another  in  this  active  North  American 
continent,  and  there  is  the  no  small  possi- 
bility that  wages  are  better  in  Jacksonville 
than  in  New  York.  I  have  talked  with 
young  men  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  who 
for  three  or  four  years  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  pass  the  spring  in  San  Francisco, 
the  summer  at  some  cool  watering-place 
in  the  Bockies  or  on  Long  Island,  the 
autumn  at  Saratoga,  returning  invariably 
to  Jacksonville  for  the  winter,  thereby 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called  *'  life,'' 
ascertaining  where  the  main  chance  can 
best  be  pursued,  and  gaining  a  most 
remarkable  degree  of  self-relumce  and 
independence,  not  to  add  considerable 
impudence.  One  lad  of  nineteen;  who 
served  as  waiter  in  a  Jacksonville  hotel, 
"tau^t  school"  in  the  Far  West,  and 
took  up  printing  when  his  fancy  led  him 
to  New  York ;  was  inclined  to  be  patronis- 
ing to  me  because  I  was  a  Britisher. 
''Couldn't  abide  being  pent  up  in  that 
bit  of  an  island  of  yours,"  he  said. 
This  youth  had,  a  day  or  two  before, 
bought  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Central 
Florida  with  some  of  his  savinga  He 
guessed  by  the  time  he  was  back  at  Jack- 
sonville he  would  be  selling  it  for  twice 
what  it  cost  him.  From  sheer  curiosity  I 
asked  the  boy  where  his  home  was. 
"Homel"  said  he;  "this  is  it.  The  old 
folks  are  still  at  Brownville,  I  guess ;  but 
I  ain't  got  no  time  to  go  messing  seeing 
after  them.  They  let  me  loose  one  day, 
and  I'll  leave  'em  loose,  just  to  play  fair. 
What'U  you  drink  1 " 

These  young  Americans,  with  little 
education,  except  what  comes  to  them 
instinctively  and  experimentally,  are  as 
anxious  to  get  out  ot  the  nest  and  seek 
work  on  their  own  account  as  the  most 
impetuous  of  young  birds ;  and,  once  set 
going,  they  are  to  all  appearances  as  in* 
different  to  their  parents  as  the  young 
birds  are.  I  suppose,  however,  they 
cannot  readily  crush  the  emotional  part  of 
them,  and  that  their  frequent  invitation  to 
strangers  to  have  a  drink  is  but  filial  affec- 
tion asserting  itself  by  a  wrong  channel. 

Among  the  other  arrivab,  there  is 
flrenerallv  one  mmi  a  dav  who  hones  to  live 


through  the  winter  by  his  wit&  He  is 
either  a  polypathic,  a  national,  or  a  uni- 
versal healer;  or  he  will  let  you  into  a 
secret  which  will  make  your  fortune — it  has 
made  his,  and  he  transfers  it  out  of  kindly 
feeling  for  humanity — for  the  ridiculous 
sum  of  fifty  centa  Likely  enough  he 
invests  all  his  capital  in  a  half-column 
advertisement  in  the  Jacksonville  paper, 
then  takes  an  office  on  trust,  and  waits  for 
the  silly  men  and  women  who  are  ever 
ready  to  be  deceived.  Gentiemen  with 
rheumatic  cures  do  well  among  the  coloured 
populace — and  the  more  eloquently  men- 
dacious they  are,  the  more  certainly  is 
success  assured  to  them.  I  saw  a  nigger 
one  day  borrow  a  dollar  from  a  friend, 
when  tiiey  had  both  listened  to  a  wordy 
declaration  of  the  merits  of  a  certain 
medicine  which  was  being  sold  in  the  open 
air  by  a  gentleman  in  a  white  hat — there  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  colour  of  the  hat — 
mounted  on  an  empty  beer-barrel.  The 
friend  gave  the  other  a  dollar,  but  expos- 
tulated. "Why,  you  ain't  got  none  of 
them  complaints,  have  youl "  *'  Not  as  I 
knows  on,  said  the  borrower,  who  by  this 
had  found  his  dollar,  and  got  his  bottie ; 
"  but  he  spoke  so  fine,  and  didn't  you  hear 
him  say,  '  One's  sure  to  have  'em  when  one 
gets  old  '1 "  At  this,  the  compliant  friend 
looked  rather  glum,  possibly  fearing  lest 
payment  of  the  dollar  should  be  postponed 
until  the  borrower  became  senile ;  but  the 
moral  is  one  which  Yankee  quacks  know 
by  heart 

Lastly,  as  indicative  in  some  slight 
measure  of  the  state  of  morals  in  Jackson- 
ville, I  would  say  that  most  religious 
denominations  are  represented  in  the  city, 
and  that  one  may  go  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue in  one  street  to  the  most  distant 
nigger  conventicle  amid  the  scrub  in  the 
suburbs  withouthearing  anythinesnggestive 
of  a  spirit  of  bigotry.  I  heard  a  sermon 
from  the  rabbi  at  the  synagogue  which 
might  have  come  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
pulpit  without  exciting  surprise  or  sus- 
picions of  dangerous  latitudinarianism. 
And  when  the  parson  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  heard  that  F6re  Hyacinthe  was 
making  a  visit  to  Jacksonville,  he  kindly 
offered  him  his  church  for  an  entire  Sunday, 
with  all  the  money  he  could  get  bv  the 
collection.  The  F^re  was  not  likely  to 
refuse  such  a  chance,  and  he  preached  two 
very  lengthy  sermons  in  the  most  expres- 
sive, terse,  and  mellifluous  French  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear.  As 
for  the  conereeations  at  these  services,  thev 
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were  tremendoiiB,  though  five  minutes  of 
the  sermon  and  obsenralion  of  the  refined 
attitude  and  gestures  of  the  cultured 
Frenchman  were  as  much  as  could  be  borne 
without  fidgeting.  When  half  an  hour 
had  passed,  and  P^re  Hyactnthe  seemed  as 
far  nrom  concluding  as  when  he  began, 
many  of  the  gentlemen  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  left  the  church — not  without 
contributing  something  at  the  door,  as 
counterpoiae  for  their  apparent  discourtesy. 
It  might  be  objected  by  some  that  the 
musical  part  of  theEpiscopu  Church  seryioes 
in  JacksonyiUe  are  conducted  a  little  too 
theatrically.  A  finely-dressed  voung  lady 
will,  for  example,  sing  a  solo  face  to  face 
with  the  congregation,  her  music — ^which 
she  does  not  look  at — ^held  most  artistically, 
and  her  mouth  a  studied  and  elegant  ovid, 
while  with  her  eyes  she  ranges  tteelj  over 
the  countenances  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men before  her.  But  as  this  lady  is 
gifted  with  a  sweet  voice,  and  a  not  un- 
beautiful  face,  I,  myself,  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  exhibition.  Everyone 
follows  his  or  her  inclination  as  to  sitting 
or  standing  during  the  service ;  the  rubric 
is  here,  vmly,  a  dead  letter.  But  then,  it 
may  be  said,  they  are  mostly  invalids 
wintering  in  Jacksonville  for  their  health, 
and  one  ought  not  to  be  hypercritical  in  a 
place  of  worship.  Granted  readily,  and 
it  is  just  the  piquant  combination  of  a  busy, 
money-making  place,  with  its  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  full  of  people  who  sur- 
render themaelves  to  the  sway  of  whims 
and  fancies,  which  makes  sunny,  blue-skied 
Jacksonville  so  delightful  a  wintering-placa 
It  is  a  place  where  everyone  may  follow 
his  bent  unrestrainedly,  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  deserves  to  grow  in  popu- 
larity year  by  year. 

PRINCESSES  IN  THE  PAST. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  L 

The  marriage  of  the  youngest  of  the 
Queen's  daughters  seems  to  end  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  royal  line  —  a  his- 
tory that  is  of  some  importance  to 
others  besides  courtiers  and  genealogists. 
For  as  a  thread  of  mingled  colours  and 
subatance  —  now  bright,  now  tarnished — 
so  run  the  lives  of  the  ruling  race 
through  the  web  of  national  life.  The 
throngs  that  lined  the  sunny,  dusty  roads 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  bridal-train  testify  to  the  loving  interest 
still  felt  in  the  domestic  events  of  the 
family  that    continues    the    race  of  our 


PlantagenetSfTudozs,  and  Stuarts,  while  ib 
sympaUietic  flutter  tiiat  thxiUs  the  geneal 
female  bosom  is  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge that  reasons  of  state  are  no  longer 
concerned  in  the  matter;  and  that  here,  at 
all  events,  is  a  marriage  of  inclination  ud 
not  of  poUcy. 

We  may  well  contrast  this  hq»py  m$i- 
riage,  which  rather  gives  the  motiier  a  eon 
than  takes  away  a  daughter,  with  other 
maniaees,  not  so  happy  perhaps,  when 
royal  Princesses  have  been  the  brides— 
sometimes  unwilling,  often  indifferent^  hot 
rarely,  till  now,  with  that  full  pen(»al 
regard  for  their  intended  mates  which  is 
the  chief  ingredient  in  a  perfeet  manisg^ 

We  are  a  long  way  now  firom  the  time 
when  the  marriage  of  a  PxincaBS  was  sn 
affair  of  s^end  moment^  in  which  every 
member  of  the  community  felt  an  intoMt— 
when  conduits  ran  with  wine,  and  sU  ^ 
bells  of  sdl  the  churches  rang  out  with 
merry  clangour;  when  the  abbey  was  hnng 
with  crimson  and  gold,  and  everyone  who 
came  was  feasted  as  of  right  in  the  King's 
hall;  when  the  utmost  amoimt  of  hkSi 
hilarious  festivity  was  extracted  from  the 
practice  of  the  old  popular  customs  thst 
followed  and  plagued  the  blushing  bride 
even  into  the  nuptial  chsmiber.     Bat  if 
the  old  jollity  and  fellowship  are  gone, 
the  cruel  indiffiBrence  is  also  gone  whieh 
consigned  the  Princess,  tenderly  reared  and 
cared  for,  to  the  clutch  of  some  stranger 
— an  unkind  and,  perhaps,  elderly  dorf* 
tafai — ^to  be  carried  off  into  strange  lands 
and  among  unknown  peoples,  quite  irre- 
spective of  any  will  of  her  own  in  the 
matter. 

But  while  serious  historiaiia  confine  their 
attention  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  younger  branehee,  and  while 
even  Uie  writers  of  &hter  and  lees  laborioos 
compilations  draw  the  line  at  tbose  within 
direct  succession  to  the  throne,  the  atorr 
of  the  loves  and  marriages  of  the  you^ 
daughters  of  the  realm  still  remains  xm- 
written.  There  are  Princesses,  indeed,  who 
have  altogether  escaped  notice. 

Who  is  prepared  dogmatically  to  testiiyt 
for  instance,  about  the  daughters  of  Willisffi 
the  Conqueror,  how  many  he  had  or 
whom  they  married ) — ^to  say  nothing  ol 
the  Saxon  Princesses  of  the  Une  of  Cks£c, 
^  long  and  indistincUy-written  liBt--4iii 
creatures  with  their  lint>white  locks,  chars* 
ing  in  themselves,  but,  as  wires,  rather  s 
doubtful  possession,  lliey  had  a  way  c<f 
flying  to  convents  or  enveloping  themselrei 
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in  a  quite  inooiubteiit  oeUbacy.  The  spoiUM 
might  be  loving,  hie  hull  wann  and  well- 
proyided^  yet  the  bride  had  no  thonghifor 
the  love  of  human  apooee — 

Bufc  kept  oold  di«tanoe,  and  did  thence  remoVe, 
To  spend  ber  living  in  etenuJ  Iotb. 

Or  if  the  woman  were  not  all  ice,  she  was 
all  fire,  passion,  and  reyenge,  and  ready  to 
sheathe  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  riyal  or 
of  neglectful  lover. 

Bat  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Conqnerorl  He  most  have  been  a  bold 
man  who  came  a-wooing  in  that  &mily. 
Faultlessly  reared,  acconung  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  age,  were  these  damsels,  in 
almost  cloistral  sednsion,  expending  their 
yonng  fancies  in  spinning  flax  or  in  worsted 
work-^«t  least  in  such  equivalent  of  worsted 
work  as  was  existent  in  that  dim  age- 
promoted  from  the  sampler  to  the  web  in 
which  the  history  of  their  time  should  be 
expounded  in  crossHBtitch. 

How  many  there  were  of  these 
patient  spinsters  and  embroiderers  who 
clustered  about  their  mother's,  stem 
Matilda's,  chair-r-who  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty, ar  who  can  record  their  fates) 
Was  Gundreda  one  of  themt  that 
daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  bones 
were  found  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  among 
the  ruins  of  the  once  stately  abbey  of 
Lewes,  which  her  husband,  De  Warenne, 
had  founded.  Brown,  of  the  Arcbssological 
Society,  says  she  was  not,  and  hints  at 
scandals  that  threw  a  ray  of  interest  on 
that  distant  period ;  while  Jones,  of  the 
Antiquarians,  is  equally  certain  that  she 
was  of  the  right  royal  line,  and  that 
the  numerous  descendants  she  left  in 
private  families  of  more  or  less  distinction 
are  entitled,  if  not  to  a  quartering,  at 
least  to  a  lozenge,  or  a  label,  or  some  other 
heraldic  device  with  the  lion  or  leopard  of 
England  exhibited  thereon. 

In  those  early  days,  indeed,  there  was 
not  that  rigid  adherence  to  genealogical 
limits  which  the  policy  of  the  ruing 
families  of  Europe  has  since  imposed  on 
its  members.  Wilham  the  Conqueror  no 
doubt  owed  something  of  the  rude  force  of 
his  nature  and  the  stem  common -sense 
that  was  his  great  characteristic,  to  the 
lineage  of  the  tanner  of  Falaisa  And  the 
Plantagenets,  if  tradition  is  to  be  credited, 
inherited  the  fire  of  their  nature  from 
a  still  more  extraordinary  source.  The 
father  of  Geoffirey  Flanta^et  wedded  a 
wife,  writes  an  old  chromder,  "only  for 
her  beauty.  He  wist  not  whence  she  came, 
nor  of  what  kindred  she  was.     Seldom 


would  she  come  to  church,  but  never  abide 
the  sacre  "-H)r  consecration  of  the  Host — 
"  and  when  this  was  noted  of  her  husband, 
one  day  he  bade  four  of  his  knights  that 
they  dbould  hold  her  to  her  place  through 
the  mass.  And  this  they  did  ;  but  a  little  ^ 
before  the  sacre  she  flew  from  them  out  of ' 
the  window,  and  the  children  that  were  on 
her  left  hand  she  bore  with  her,  and  the 
others  on  her  right  she  left  behynde  her. 
King  Bichard  was  wont  to  say,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  strange  great -grandmother, 
that  no  wonder  they  that  came  of  such 
kmdred  were  each  contrary  to  the  other  " 
— adding,  with  a  cheerful  indifference  to 
the  future  of  himself  and  kindred,  that 
they  were  all  destined  to  return  to  the 
place  whence  they  had  come.  Certainly 
all  the  Plantagenets  had  a  considerable 
spice  of  the  presumed  matemal  ancestry 
about  them — of  this  Princess  of  the  House 
of  Darkness ;  but  such  share  as  may  have 
frUen  to  their  descendants  has  been  so  far 
mixed  and  <Uluted,  as  no  longer  to  form  an 
objectionable  element 

The  Plantagenets,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, owed  their  tide  to  the  English  crown 
to  marriage  with  a  Princess,  a  titular 
Empress,  indeed,  although  her  first  marriage 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  period  seems  to  have 
been  more  formal  than  real  Anyhow,  the 
Emperor,  it  is  said,  put  her  away,  not  for 
her  fault,  but  from  a  desire  to  assume  the 
hermit's  cowl.  This  desire,  according 
to  the  same  monkiBh  tradition,  he  accom- 
plished in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester, 
where  he  occupied  the  cell  left  vacant  by 
Harold  Inf elix. 

There  are  missing  Princesses,  too,  among 
the  daughters  of  Henry  the  Second,  whose 
wife,  the  fair  and  jealous  Eleanor,  brought 
him  six  noble  daughters,  of  whom  only 
three  .are  ftdly  accounted  for.  These 
three,  however,  established  for  themselves 
a  footing  in  history,  by  marrying  Kings 
or  reigning  Dukes,  the  most  important 
being  the  marriage  of  Matilda  to  Henry 
the  iJon,  one  of  the  powerful  and  prolific 
race  of  Guelfs,  from  whom  spring  our 

f'  resent  royal  family.  The  story  of  a 
lountess  of  the  house  of  Guelf,  who  had 
as  many  children  as  there  are  days  of  the 
year,  three  of  whom  were  bom  together  in 
a  year  of  our  Lord  unknown,  may  be  put 
aside  as  a  humorous  exaggeration,  nut 
the  son  of  an  English  Princess  and  the 
Guelf  became  the  first  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
a  title  which,  after  all  these  centuries  of 
existence,  seems  likely  to  be  merged  in  the 
TKigMfifiions  of  thfi  HohfinKollfimsL 
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We  are  not  certain,  either,  whether  all 
King  John's  daughters  have  been  duly 
accounted  for.  They  were  children  at 
their  much-abuBed  father's  death,  and  the 
duty  of  marrying  them  to  good  advan- 
tage fell  upon  their  brother,  Heniy  the 
Third,  who  found  a  husband  for  the  eldest 
in  the  Scotch  king,  Alexander  the  Second, 
while  the  youngest  made  a  more  brilliant, 
but  hardly  more  fortunate  match  with 
the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second.  The 
intermediate  daughter  pleased  herself  by 
marrying  a  subject,  the  rising  and  powerfid 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom,  however,  the 
alliance  brought  only  evil  fortune.  The 
Barons  resented  the  match  extremely.  The 
King  had  wasted  a  Princess,  by  per- 
mitting her  to  marry  one  of  their  order, 
when  she  might  have  been  utilised  in 
obtaining  an  ally  abroad.  Anyhow,  the 
Earl  was  murdered  some  two  years  after 
his  marriage,  and  his  widow  bestowed  her- 
self in  the  most  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
manner  upon  Simon  de  Montfort,  the 
famous  champion  of  the  aristocratic,  as 
opposed  to  the  royal,  party. 

Of  Henry's  own  daughters  by  Eleanor 
of  Provence,  the  elder  married  her  cousin, 
Alexander  of  Scotland,  while  the  younger, 
whose  name,  Beatrice,  excites  some  interest 
in  this  connection,  was  bestowed  upon 
John,  Duke  of  Bretagne.  This  latter  was  a 
marriage  which  seems  to  have  been  happy 
enough  during  the  short  time  it  lasted,  but 
Beatrice,  after  bringing  her  husband  sundry 
children,  died  at  an  early  age. 

Another  generation  now  appears,  and 
the  little  group  of  Princesses,  the  children 
of  Edward  the  First,  and  his  faithful,  much- 
loved  wife,  Eleanor.  Of  these  only  Joan 
excites  our  interest — Joan,  who  was  bom 
at  Acre,  while  husband  and  wife  were  there 
crusading  for  the  Holy  Land.  This  young 
woman  had  a  fair  share  of  the  wilfm 
character  of  the  Plantagenets,  without 
their  over-weening  pride,  and  after  her 
first  marriage,  a  sufficiently  suitable  match, 
with  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  she  married 
her  deceased  husband's  squire  or  steward, 
Ralph  Monthemer.  Such  a  thing  was 
then  deemed  monstrous,  unheard-of,  that  a 
Princess  of  the  royal  house  should  marry  a 
simple  squire,  and  those  about  the  King 
proposed  to  punish  the  audacious  fellow 
with  a  traitor's  doom.  But  the  stout  squire 
had  carried  himself  so  bravelyintheScottish 
wars  that  the  King  forgave  him,  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  pair  lived  happily 
ever  after.  *'A  ful  holy  woman  was 
the  lady  of  Acre " — so  writes  one  of  the 


chroniders,  though  his  chief  reaaon  for  tlu 
statement  was  tlutt  the  body  of  thePiincen 
was  found  in  a  perfect  state  fifty-two  yem 
afterwards.  She  was  buried  in  the  ChiUGli  oi 
the  ''  Fr^res  Austines  "  at  Clare,  in  So&Ik, 
which  iB|  or  was  recently,  uied  as  a 
bam. 

The  unhappy  Edward  the  Second  M 
two  daughtws,  the  younger  of  vhomvu 
Joan,  who  was  given  in  mairiage  by  h^ 
brother,  the  third  Edward,  to  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  was  derisively  moknamed 
by  the  Soots,  Joan  Makerpeaca  An 
honourable  title  we  should  tfaSnk  it  now, 
but  scarcely  so  reguded  by  the  Scot  of  the 
period.  Joan  took  with  her  to  Soothnd, 
as  part  of  her  dower,  the  regalia  of  Scotkod, 

stiU  proudly  exhibited  in  Edinbnigh  Cude, 
but  she  did  not  take  back  the  coionfttiioD 
stone  which  her  brother  had  promised  to  i 
restore,  but  which  the  English  people  pie- 1 
f erred  should  remain  in  Westidniter  i 
Abbey.  But  the  black  cross  of  Scotluid 
went  back,  the  morsel  of  the  true  cioas 
which  gave  its  name  originally  to  Hdyiood 
Abbey,  and  many  other  viunable  relics. 
The  royal  bridegroom  was  only  seven  yesn 
old,  and  in  spite  of  her  title.  Princess 
Joan  could  have  had  little  peace  in  her 
wedded  life.  After  a  long  exile  in  France, 
the  young  pair  came  to  their  kingdom, 
and  Joan  saw  her  husband  taken  priaoDfli 
at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  after  vbieb 
he  remained  a  captive  for  eleven  yean 
Nor  did  any  children  come  to  bleea  ^ 
union,  and  thus  the  house  of  Bruce  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  Stuarts  grasped  the 
uneasy  crown  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  five  little  Princesses  who  cm 
to  Edward  the  Third  and  Philippa,  we 
hear  very  little.  There  were  plenty  d 
stout  sons,  who  promised  to  place  ths 
Plantagenet  race  beyond  the  fear  d 
extinction,  and  thus  the  future  of  ths 
daughters  of  the  house  became  of  less 
national  moment  Their  history  nuy  ^ 
dug  In  fragments  out  of  wardrobe  acooont^ 
or  be  found  lurking  in  pipe-rolls— here » 
dry  bone,  as  it  were,  and  there  a  slnylo^ 
of  hair  from  once  abundant  tresses,  as  whei 
an  old  tomb  is  explored,  bat  UttLeehe. 
Hie  heroine  of  the  period  is  Countess  Joso. 
the  fair  Maid. of  Kent,  the  King's  ooc^ 
and  the  daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Kentvb; 
was  treacherously  led  into  the  toils  of  hu 
enemies  at  Gorfe  Castle.  This  royal  )»iV 
wedding  adventures  are  rather  corios^ 
No  longer  was  the  Princess  of  the  pex^ 
brought  up  in  seclusion  and  dd^ 
simpUcity.      Young   Countess   Joan,  ^* 
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over  rich — ^for  the  Earldom  of  Kent  was 
worth  little  more  than  forty  ponnds  a 
year,  and  other  poseeaaionB  had  been 
escheated — and  altogether  rather  a  waif 
and  stray  among  rrincesses,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  hoosehold  of  William 
Montagae,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  And  here 
she  met  a  fine  young  fellow,  one  of  the 
Earl's  household,  Thomas  Holand,  of  a 
Lancashire  family,  not  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished, who  fell  deeply  in  loye  with 
fair  Joan,  and  persuaded  her  to  some  form 
of  betrothal  which  the  indiscreet  young 
couple  persuaded  themselves  was  as  good 
as  a  formal  marriaga  Presently  Holand  was 
called  away  to  the  French  wars,  where  he 
signalised  himself  greatly,  especially  at 
Cressy,  where  he  had  cluef  command  in 
the  van  of  Prince  Edward's  army,  and 
while  he  was  away,  Joan,  who,  with  her 
beauty  and  bonhomie,  had  a  fair  share  of 
fickleness  and  of  freedom  of  manner,  was 
persuaded  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  con- 
tract herself  to  him. 

So  when  Sir  Thomas  Holand  returned 
with  all  his  honours  upon  him  and  full  of 
lover-like  ardour,  he  found  his  young  wife 
actually  the  wife  of  another — and  a  very 
powerftd  other — ^who  decidedly  refused  to 
part  with  her.  Sir  Thomas,  however, 
appealed  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
finally  to  the  Pope,  who  gave  judgment  in 
his  favour,  with  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights :  a  judgment  in  which  the  Earl  finally 
acquiesced,  and  Joan,  who  was  ready  to 
be  the  spoil  of  the  victor,  whosoever  he 
might  be,  returned  contented  to  her  first 
lova  Both  Holand  and  the  fair  Joan 
were  in  high  favour  with  tibe  Black  Prince, 
and  the  former  soon  had  assigned  to 
him  sufficient  honours  and  revenues.  He 
was  made  Lieutenant  and  Captain-Oeneral 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Brittany,  with  full 
possession  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy,  and,  afterwards,  also  Governor 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  with  other  charges 
and  trusts  of  importance.  Sir  Thomas 
died  leaving  Joan  still  young  and  hand- 
some, and  she  presently  married  the 
Black  Prince,  who  had  long  been  enamoured 
of  his  cousin,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Richiurd  the  Second. 
Her  children  by  Holand  were  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  in  the  English  peerage, 
and  scandal  of  recent  days  has  made  free 
with  her  character  and  that  of  her  husband, 
and  attributed  the  extraordinary  favours 
he  received  to  unworthy  causes.  But  Joan, 
before  she  died,  gave  directions  that  she 
should  be  buried  by  the  side  of  her  first 


husband — a  silent  and  potent  testimony  in 
her  &vour  as  a  faithful  wifa 

With  the  rise  to  power  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  we  see  traces  of  a  more  politic 
and  cunning  hand  in  the  disposal  of  the 
royal  Princesses.  They  were  no  longer 
wasted,  but  their  alliances  were  made  to 
serve  the  turns  of  foreien  policy.  One  of 
Henry  the  Fourth's  dat^ters  married 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  another  was  sent  in  one  of  the  King's 
ships  to  Denmark,  to  marry  the  King,  who 
was  but  a  small  youth,  and  still  under  his 
mother's  tutelaga  But  here  occurs  a  con- 
siderable hiatus  in  Princesses.  The  cruel 
broils  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  intervene, 
and  at  last  we  come  to  a  royal  Princess — 
Elizabeth,  the  last  direct  representative  of 
the  House  of  York  —  who,  in  her  youth 
and  inexperience,  was  selected  to  marry 
the  chilly  valetudinarian,  King  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

And  now  we  are  at  length  clear  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  may  watt:  in  the  light  of 
full  and  contemporary  records.  The  old 
times  are  finished — ^the  days  of  great 
feasts,  great  jousts,  tourneys,  '*daunsyngs, 
carolyngs,"  when  a  royal  wedding  was 
feasted  with  great  joy  and  triumphs.  The 
pi^eantry  and  some  of  the  brilliuice  of  the 
old  regime  still  continue,  an  echo  of  the 
horn  of  Boncesvalles;  but  it  is  an  echo  only. 
The  old  world  has  passed  away,  and  brave 
new  creatures  walk  the  earth — lords  and 
ladies  in  alken  attire,  and  princesses  with 
their  splendid  trains. 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

As  we  cross  the  Severn  by  the  steam- 
ferry  to  Portskewet,  in  Monmouthshire, 
the  names  of  the  shoals  which  occupy  so 
much  of  the  river-bed,  known  as  Welsh 
ground  and  Welsh  banks,  show  that,  in 
popular  estimation,  the  county  we  are 
about  to  enter  is  really  a  part  of  Wales. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  that  Monmouth  became 
— as  far  as  the  King's  council  could  make 
it  so — an  English  county.  Even  then  the 
district  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Welsh  judges,  and  the  county  was  actually 
brought  under  the  English  jurisprudence 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  it 
was  united  to  the  Oxford  Circuit;  while 
the  anomalous  and  irregular  jurisdiction 
of  the   Lords  Marches   was   only  finally 
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aboUshed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary. 

The  ferry  itself  is  not  withont  historical 
interest.  Here,  no  doubt,  was  the  Trajeetns 
of  the  Boman  itinerary,  and  ferry-boats 
passed  to  and  fro,  while  the  sanshine 
flashed  on  the  helmets  of  the  Soman 
legionaries,  and  glittered  on  their  bright 
accoutrementSb  oaxon  ofaiefe,  too,  in  their 
barbaric  bravery,  thronged  across  as  they 
followed  their  Lord  Harold  to  the  wars 
against  the  Welsh.  Harold  himsdf  built 
a  palace  at  Portskewet^  and  there  enter- 
tained the  Confessor  when  he  held  his 
court  at  Gloucester.  And  yet»  the  feray  is 
called  the  New  Passage  1 

The  New  Passage,  in  fact,  owes  its 
name  to  a  strange  incident  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
contest — Naseby  had  been  fought  and  lost 
by  the  King,  who,  having  found  a  pre- 
carious refuge  at  Eaglan  Castle,  was  moving 
hither  and  thither,  closely  pursued  by  his 
enemies — that  one  day  the  ferrymen  were 
hailed  by  a  horseman,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  attendants,  whose  horses  showed 
by  their  condition  that  they  had  been 
ridden  far  and  &st  The  boatmen  recog- 
nised the  King,  and  hastened  to  get  out 
the  great  horse-boat,  and  then  ferried 
across  the  little  cavalcade  to  the  English 
shore.  The  tide  was  low  and  the  channel 
narrow,  the  great  sandbanks  were  high  and 
dry;  and  the  boatmen  pointed  out  that 
time  would  be  saved  by  landing  on  the 
bank  called  the  Englidk  stones,  whence 
the  King  and  his  suite  could  ride  across  to 
the  shore  without  danger.  The  King 
thanked  the  men,  rewarded  them  royally, 
and  rode  away. 

Hardly  had  the  ferrymen  returned  to 
their  station  on  the  Portskewet  side,  when 
a  troop  of  Parliament  horse,  eighteen  or 
so  in  number,  rode  up  in  hot  pursuit,  and 
shouted  ronehly  to  the  men  to  get  ready 
their  boats.  The  boatmen  made  ^fficulties 
and  objections,  doing  all  they  could  to 
gain  time;  but  the  leader  of  the  band 
drew  his  sword,  and  swore  that  he  would 
cut  them  down  if  they  hesitated  or  made 
tiie  least  delay.  The  boatmen  sullenly 
drew  up  their  boats,  and  took  on  board 
their  unwelcome  passengers — thus  hot  upon 
the  King's  trail 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  turned  and  the 
fierce  floodtide  of  the  Severn  sea  was  show- 
ing itself  in  whirls  and  patches  here  and 
there ;  but  the  shoals  were  still  high  above 
the  water,  although  the  boatmen  well 
knew  that  in  a  few  minutes'  time  the  tide 


would  be  running  likea  miUstnsm  befevea 
the  dioals  and  the  shore.  But  the  fany- 
men  ran  their  boat  on  the  Engliih  stoMi, 
and  mutely  intimated  that  now  thd  loyt^ 
was  ended.  There^  indeed,  on  ths  naigmof 
the  now  rusUnff  waters  were  the  fmh 
hoof-marks  of  the  horses  of  the  fdgitim  l| 
The  Roundheads  hastily  landed,  and  nxie  i 
off  across  the  shoal,  and  the  fenpien^ 
pushed  off  and  rowed  away. 

There  is  no  fiercer  tide  along  all  tb 
English  shore  than  that  which  ra^  tiiee 
a  day  up  the  Severn  sea.    The  wide  montli 
of  the  estuary,  opening  towards  the  gmfc 
tidal-wave  tliat  sidrls  aeroas  the  hroid 
Atlantic,  gathers  the  rudi  of  watan  irUik 
dash  up  the  narrowerthnwt  of  the  duaod 
with  the  westerly  gale,  rising  as  they  ^  '^ 
a  bore  or  wall  of  waters  several  feet  in 
height    And  thus  the  &ta  of  the  unliappj 
troopers  was  cpdekly  sealed — in  izont  ol 
them  a  swift  diannel  now  quite  impsBsafaie, 
behind  them  the  foaming  tide.    There  vu 
a  shout  of  rage  and  despair,  a  stm^lein 
the  foaming  waves,  and  then  all  was  aflfflt, 
not  a  man  escaping  to  beur  witness  to  the 
treachery  of  the  ferrymen. 

Such  is  the  story  as  it  was  told,  when  it 
was  safe  to  tell  it ;  but  it-seems  that  at  tbi 
time,  the  loss  of  the  detachment  was  aUiv 
buted  to  accident^  like  the  loss  of  a  troop 
of  cavalry  in  crossing  a  ford  daring  ihe 
Afghan  war.  So,  by  the  order  of  Genoil 
Cromwell,  the  ferry  was  abolished  as 
dangerous,  and,  when  it  was  <mce  mat 
opened,  a  century  or  so  later,  it  was  called 
the  New  Passaga 

About  here  the  coast  of  MonmouUi  u 
low  and  flat,  giving  little  promise  of  tbe 
charming  scenery  of  tiie  interior.  Tbsx 
marshes  are  known  as  Caldecott  and  Wo^ 
loog  levels,  and  are  held  against  the  8^ 
and  its  tides  by  walls  and  banks  of  asdeni 
date,  the  whole  being  kept  in  order  vi 
regulated  under  the  laws  of  Boniney  Mtf^ 
the  type  and  medel  of  sudi  amphibios 
jurisprudence. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  way  of  enter 
ing  the  county  is  by  steamer  item 
Bristol,  with  glimpses  of  the  W^h  moos- 
tains  in  passing  up  the  river,  and  en&l 
the  voyage  at  pleasant  Chepstow,  on  tl» 
Wye,  from  which  the  golden  ^n&! 
eradually  unfolds  itself  in  soenes  of  flo& 
luxuriant  beauty — ^with  Tintem  on  ti^ 
way  embosomed  in  woods^  sweetest  tf^ 
most  romantic  of  all  the  ruined  abbeys* 

Chepstow,  with  its  noble  caslle  w^^ 
to  the  perpendicular  diff  that  rises  fnsi 
the  brink  of  the  river,  has  many  points  <<^ 
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interest  In  one  of  the  toiind  towers  of 
the  oaatle  is  shown  the  ohMnber  whece 
Heniy  Martyni  thexeaGide,  was  impriscnuid 
for  twenty  yean.  Martyn  surrendered 
under  the  royal  prodamation,  and  thus 
sayed  his  life ;  and  his  imprisonment  was 
not  of  a  yery  rigorous  natnra  His  wife 
was  allowed  to  liye  with  him,  and  he  had 
his  own  senrants,  while  he  might  eyen  yisit 
his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the 
escort  of  a  warder.  Then  ther»  are  frag- 
ments of  the  old  walls  of  the  town,  and  an 
ancient  gateway,  with  pleasant^  cheerful 
streets. 

Chqistow  is  said  to  haye  been  oti^ally 
built  of  the  materials  of  the  old  Soman 
station  known  as  Gaarwent,  tlut  stands  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward,  with  the  founda- 
tions of  its  enclosing  walls  still  to  be  traced. 
In  Leland's  time,  ''the  places  where  tibe 
four  gates  was  yet  appeare,  and  the  most 
part  of  the  wad  yet  stondeth,  but  al  to 
minischyd  and  torn."  The  whole  space 
is  now  occupied  by  small  enclosures  and 
cottages,  and  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  country  around  it  But  we  may 
follow  the  Boman  road  to  Oaerleon — ^the 
campor  fort  of  the  legion — pleasanUy  placed 
in  a  bend  of  the  riyer  Usk,  a  few  miles  aboye 
Newport  And  here  there  are  still  towers 
and  fragments  of  walls  remaining,  to  testify 
to  the  ancient  importance  of  the  place,  bow 
a  mere  yillage,  but  onoe  the .  proyincial 
capital  of  Britannia  secnnda,  with  its 
public  bnildingSi  palaces,  and  temples. 
Here  were  the  headquarters  of  the  second 
Augustan  Legion,  as  numerous  monuments 
and  inscriptions  remain  to  testify.  Many 
of  the  remains  recoyered  from  the  earth 
are  scattered  up  and  down,  in  yarious 
museums  and  priyate  collections ;  but  an 
excellent  museum  has  now  for  some  years 
existed  in  the  yillaffe,  rich  with  interesting 
relics  of  Boman  and  medinyal  times. 

All  this  country  between  the  Usk  and 
the  Wye  formed  uie  Welsh  principality  of 
Gwent,  a  country  noted  for  its  com  and 
honey.  This  principality,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  once  far  more  extMisiye,  and  in- 
cluded the  whole  yalley  of  the  Wye  and 
Seyern,  was,  in  the  latter  days  of  its  Welsh 
rulers,  diyided  into  two  parts,  one  '<  aboye 
the  wood,"  and  the  other  "bebw  the  wood." 
This  wood  still  exists  to  the  northward 
of  the  two  Boman  stations,  and  retains  the 
ancient  name  of  the  principality  as  Went- 
wood.  Although  now  sadly  shrunk  within 
its  once  extensiye  limits,  that  famous  forest 
of  Wentwood  contained  six  casties,  of 
which  Oaldecott  was  the  chief,  still  a  noble 


ruin  towering  oyer  the  marshy  flat  around. 
Nowadays  tiie  mantie  of  the  Welsh 
Princes,  as  well  as  of  the  Norman  Barons, 
seems  to  haye  fallen  on  the  house  of 
Beaufort,  for  woods,  castles,  mansions, 
whereyer  you  go,  all  seem  to  belonff  to  the 
noUe  Duke  of  that  ilk,  who,  it  may  be  said, 
is  no  churlish  guardian  of  the  treasures  oif 
antiquity. 

The  land  of  Gwent  was  one  of  the 
first  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Norman 
Barons,  when  they  were  fairly  settled  in  the 
Sbxovl  land,  and  eyeiy where  they  pushed 
their  way  tlurough  the  fertile,  open  country, 
appropriating  the  dues  and  tnbutes  of  the 
Weldi  I^cee,  and  imposing  other  feudal 
burdens,  but  not  to  any  extent  eipropriating 
theproprietorsof  thesoilor  interferingmuch 
with  their  laws  and  customs.  But  eyery- 
where  they  built  strong  casties  to  oyerawe 
their  new  tenants,  as  well  as  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  fighting  Welshmen  from  the 
hills.  Against  Uie  strong  casties  and  war- 
like engines  of  the  Normans  the  Welsh- 
men bit  and  foni^t  in  yain,  although  at 
times,  when  some  wrong  or  grieyance 
stirred  their  hearts,  and  their  bards  lashed 
them  to  madness  with  stinging  words,  they 
would  pour  oyer  the  hmd  with  fierce, 
irresistible  rush. 

Such  a  thing  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seomd  when  Owain,  the  son  of 
Garadoc,  was  treacherously  slain  by  the 
King's  soldiers  from  Newport,  and  his 
father  and  younger  brother  raised  the 
country,  and  deyastated  the  English  land 
to  the  gates  of  Hereford  and  Glucester; 
and  a^i^,  when  the  thhrd  Henry  inyaded 
the  Welsh  borders,  and  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers swept  him  back  to  his  fortified 
camp  about  Grosmont  Castie,  and  then 
surprised  the  royal  troops,  and  carried 
off  a  splendid  loot — fiye  hundred  horses, 
baggage-waggons  loaded  with  supplies,  and 
much  treasure  of  yarious  kinds.  For  the 
Gymro,  like  the  (}ael,  fought  magnificentiy 
till  his  sack  was  full  of  plunder,  and  then 
his  only  thought  was  how  to  get  back  to 
his  nest  among  the  hills  and  exhibit  his 
prise  to  his  admiring  womankind.  ^ 

But  in  all  these  raids  and  inyasions  the 
Normans,  in  their  strong  casties,  kept  their 
grip  upon  the  land;  and  most  of  these 
strongholds,  which  became  useless  when 
the  Welshmen  became  reconciled  to  the 
rule  of  the  English  Kings,  haye  left  fine 
and  extensiye  ruins,  so  that  Monmouth- 
shire is  richer,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
district  in  England  in  these  relics  of 
military    ardiitecture.      There   is   Aber- 
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fivenny  Castle,  founded  by  Hamelme 
aloD,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  barons,  who 
had  annexed  the  district  of  Upper  Owent, 
and  which  came,  after  many  changes,  into 
the  hands  of  the  De  Braose  family,  of 
which  was  that  William  who  was  the  loTor 
of  Llewellyn's  wife.  Llewellyn,  it  is  said, 
discovered  the  intrigue,  and  made  short 
work  of  William  by  hanging  him  to  the 
nearest  tree,  and  then  went  to  his  wife, 
and  asked  tauntingly  what  she  would  giye 
to  see  her  William. 

''Wales,  and  England,  and  Llewelism, 
I*d  give  them  lol  to  see  my  William," 

replied  the  woman,  in  a  burst  of  passion, 
when  her  husband  drew  her  to  the  window 
and  pointed  out  her  William  dangling  in 
the  air.  It  was  one  of  the  De  Braoses,  too, 
who  gaye  a  great  banquet  to  all  the  Welsh 
chiefs  of  the  country  round,  and  during  the 
feast  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut^  and  then 
fell  upon  his  guests  with  his  men-at-arms, 
and  xnade  an  end  of  them.  Treachery  and 
murder,  indeed,  were  familiar  to  the  old 
castle,  whose  blood-stained  walls,  in  pictu- 
resque ruin,  still  oyerhang  the  river  Usk, 
while  the  old  borough,  once  walled  and 
fortified,  has  still  an  old  town  gate  and 
other  relics  to  show  of  its  ancient  state. 
The  barony  of  Abergavenny,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  one  of  the  few  that  are  still  held 
by  tenure,  the  possession  of  the  old  ruined 
walls  of  the  castle  giving  the  title  to  the 
peerage. 

Under  the  walls  of  the  castle  stood  an 
old  priory  of  Benedictines,  a  cell  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Vincent,  in  Mons ;  and 
the  priory  church  is  now  the  church  of  the 
parish,  with  a  fine  collection  of  mediaBval 
monuments— of  knights  who  fell  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Boses,  or  fought  at  Agincourt, 
with  old  and  battered  effigies  of  earlier  but 
nameless  warriors. 

To  the  north,  among  iJie  Black  Moun- 
tains, stood  a  solitary  tower,  an  outpost 
among  the  hills,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  village  of  Oldcastle,  the  latter  the 
birthplace  of  the  famed  Sir  John,  of 
Lollard  fame;  while,  within  hail  of 
Abergavenny — at  least,  where  a  horse 
might  gallop  in  an  hour — stands  the  nearest 
of  a  strong  triangle  of  castles. 

Three  castles  fayre  are  in  a  goodly  ground. 

White  Castle,  at  the  western  apex  of  the 
figure,  belonged  to  the  Conqueror's  Earl  of 
Hereford,  to  theCantalupes  and  De  Braoses, 
but  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
I  and  was  passed  on  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
I  caster,  to  which  its  ruins  still  belong. 


The  second  of  these  castles  is  Grosmont, 
upon  the  bend  of  the  little  rirer  Uonnow, 
which  has  left  some  interestbg  imm 
The  castle  was  often  attacked  by  the  Welsh, 
and  the  whole  dutrict  is  rich  with  legends 
of  these  combata  From  Craig  HiH  dote 
by,  Owen  Glyndwr  was  driven  by  Piinee 
Hal.  Grosmont,  indeed,  had  long  beeni 
favourite  seat  of  the  house  of  LiDcntei, 
and  the  Prince's  great-grandfather  bad 
been  known  as  Henry  Grumont ;  for  hen 
he  was  bom,  and  here  probably  also  wis 
bom  Blanche,  the  Prince's  gruidniother, 
who  brought  all  tiie  honours  and  posse- 
sions of  the  Earldom  of  Lancaster  to  Job 
of  €kunt^  her  husband. 

The  triangle  is  completed  by  Skenfiitii, 
lower  down  the  river  Monnow,  a  plsmsnd 
early  stronghold,  with  curtain  walls  and 
flanidng  towers.  Then  a  small  post  half- 
way to  Monmouth,  a  stroi^ly  fortified  tovn, 
was  protected  by  a  fort  that  has  left  its 
name  of  Newcastle  to  the  village.  The 
district  hereabouts  is — or  used  to  bf- 
noted  as  eminently  fairy-ground.  AUrrof 
in  tiie  neighbourhood  was  the  resort  of 
troubled  spirits,  a  famouB  oak  has  for 
centuries  been  the  object  of  supenutioia 
reverence,  and  a  fairy  well  of  wondroffi 
efficacy  still  pours  forth  its  limpid  itteaa 
dose  by. 

Following  the  course  of  the  rirer 
Monnow  we  soon  come  to  Monmontli; 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  fork  of  the 
rivers  Monnow  and  Wye,  a  pictoresqttt 
and  old-fashioned  town,  with  its  andest 
bridges  and  its  old  gateway,  still  knofn 
as  the  Welsh  Gate.  The  old  castle  is  b£ 
a  broken  ruin,  but  the  comer  in  wUc^ 
Henry  the  Fifth  was  bom  is  t^ 
pointed  out  The  original  Norman  castk 
was  rased  to  the  ground  by  Simon  ^ 
Montfort,  who  had  token  it  from  his  riril- 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  oldei  ys- 
tions  of  the  present  building  are  the  wois 
of  Edward  the  First's  time,  when  it  vas 
assigned  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  m 
some  of  John  of  Gaunt's  work  can  bc 
doubt  be  traced.  Now  it  has  coc^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Beauforts,  td 
the  castle-house  was  built  out  of  tk 
materials  of  the  old  castle  by  someone  ^ 
that  family  in  the  year  1673.  Mostct 
Gaunt's  bmldings  are  of  the  red  grit^loE^ 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  John  vsi 
not  accustomed  to  stint  himself  foriooi^ 
there  are  many  vestiges  of  his  work  to  ^ 
found  scattered  about  stables  and  ^' 
houses  in  the  vicinity,  with  cellars  nc^^ 
old  houses,  and  remains  of  crypts^  all  ^^'-^ 
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testify  to  the  ancient  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  castle. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  manufac- 
tare  of  caps  at  Monmouth,  and,  if  Fluellen  be 
correct  in  his  quotation  of  the  chronicles, 
his  countrymen  wore  these  caps  at  the 
battle  of  Oressy,  <'If  your  majesties  is 
remembered  of  it " — of  the  passage  in  the 
chronicles,  that  is,  "  the  Welshmen  did 
goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did 
grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth 
caps.''  And  Fuller,  in  his  chapter  on  Mon- 
mouth, gives  an  account  of  the  manufac- 
ture, from  which  it  seems  that  these  were 
felted  woollen  caps — flat^  and  in  form 
resembling  the  "beret"  still  worn  by  the 
fishermen  on  the  Norman  coast.  The 
business  was  ruined,  it  is  said,  by  a  visita- 
tion of  the  plague,  and  the  manufacture 
transferred  to  Bewdley. 

Passing  out  of  Monmouth  by  the  Welsh 
gate  and  the  charming  ancient  bridge,  we 
are  on  the  highway  to  Raglan  Oastle,  the 
stateliest  and  most  interesting  ruin,  per- 
haps, in  all  England.  On  the  way  we  cross 
the  little  brawling  river  Trothey,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  Troy  House,  ju«t 
below,  a  mansion  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  the 
gardens  of  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
agriculturists  as  one  of  the  historical 
centres  of  modem  gardening.  William 
Herbert,  who  owned  the  place  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  took  a  great  pride 
and  pleasure  in  his  gardens,  and  was  at 
great  pains  to  introduce  new  varieties  of 
ail  kinds.  We  read  that  he  dispatched 
two  men,  Richards  and  WilSams,  to  France 
and  Flanders,  to  study  horticulture ;  and 
these  men  brought  back  vegetables  and 
fruit-trees  of  many  improved  strains,  which, 
propagated  and  distributed,  established 
themselves  in  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  the  west  count^.  From  that  date 
Troy  House  was  always  noted  for  its  fruit; 
and  when  King  Charles  the  First  was 
on  a  visit  at  Raglan  Castle,  Sir  Thomas 
Somerset,  who  then  owned  the  mansion, 
book  over  to  Us  brother,  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, a  great  basket  full  of  dishes  of  most 
splendid  fruit  The  Marquis  set  the  dishes 
before  the  Kins  with  his  own  hands:  "Not 
from  Lincoln  that  was,  or  London  that  is, 
or  York  that  is  to  be,  but  from  Troy,  most 
gracious  majesty  T'  Upon  which  the  King 
stnswered,  with  his  melancholy  smile, 
'  Trcdy,  my  lord,  I  have  heard  that  com 
prows  where  Troy  once  stood,  but  I  never 
ihought  there  had  grown  apricota" 
Raglan    is   no   stern,    gaunt    Norman 

iftfltle.  hnt  a  flrrand  mansion  as  well  as  a 


fortress,  with  oriels  and  muUioned  win- 
dows, and  the  fragments  of  saloons  and 
boudoirs  amone  the  wreck  of  walls  pierced 
for  arrows,  and  platforms  from  which  guns 
have  thundered,  and  machicolated  towers, 
and,  crowning  all,  the  Melyn-y-6went,  the 
great  yellow  citadel  of  Gwent  Herberts 
and  Somersets  added  to  it  and  embel- 
lished it,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  dvO 
wars  the  then  Marquis  of  Worcester  put  it 
in  a  thorough  state  of  defence,  and,  what 
is  more,  raised  an  army  to  garrison  and 
defend  it  Not  an  army,  indeed,  which 
could  keep  the  field  against  the  great  levies 
of  the  Parliament,  but  a  compact  little 
force  of  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  five  hun- 
dred horse,  all  equipped  and  maintained  at 
the  Marquis's  sole  cost  and  charge.  After 
skirmishing  round  about  with  more  or  less 
success,  the  Marquis  shut  himself  up  with 
his  forces  in  his  great  oastle,  and  stood 
a  siege  very  creditably  against  over- 
whelming odds,  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary 
General,  in  person  directing  the  attack. 
At  last  the  Marquis  had  to  surrender  on 
terms,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  died  in  captivity. 
Then  the  oastle  was  dismantled  and 
plundered,  and  has  never  since  been 
inhabited. 

From  Raglan  the  road  or  railway, 
which  we  please,  leads  us  on  to  Usk,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name. 

A  castle  there  in  Oske  doth  yet  remaine, 

A  seat  where  kings  and  princes  have  been  borne. 

This  castle  was  once  the  stronghold  of 
the  Mortimers,  and  then  came  by  inheri- 
tance to  the  House  of  York,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  sundry  Princes  of  the  House 
of  York,  among  them  being,  it  is  said,  the 
future  Kings,  Edward  the  Fourth  and 
Richard  the  Third.  There  are  still  con- 
siderable remains  —  shattered  walls  and 
ivy-mantled  towers  standing  enclosed  in 
theprivate  grounds  of  Usk  House. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  wilder  part 
of  Monmouthshue  —  a  country  of  bleak, 
low-crowned  mountains  and  wild  plateaus, 
with  sweet,  romantic  valleys  intermingled ; 
with  ironworks  perched  among  the  crannies 
of  the  hills,  and  mines  scattered  here  and 
there.  Heaps  of  slag  are  often  found 
among  the  hills,  showing  that  iron-ore  was 
extracted  in  those  remote  times.  The 
modem  iron  manufacture  began  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  ironworks  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  were  also  in  full  activity. 
As  the  forests  disappeared,  and  charcoal 
became  scarce  and  dear,  the  industry 
declined,  and  not  until  coaJ  came  into  use 
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for  ameltiog,  and  the  blast-fomaoe  was 
invented,  did  the  reviyal  of  the  iron  trade 
begin. 

Pontypool  maybe  considered  the  metro- 
polis of  this  iron  country;  a  town  that 
began  business  in  the  iron  way  ss  early  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  one 
Thomas  Allgood,  of  Northampton,  settled 
thero.  Thomas  was  an  inventor  and  in- 
vestigator, who  discovered  the  art  of 
varnishing  tin  plate,  so  as  to  imitate — at 
a  long  distance  it  must  be  owned — the 
beantSul  lacquer  of  Japan.  To  him  we 
owe  our  early  tea-trays,  our  japanned  boxes 
beloved  of  solicitors,  and  the  blackened 
tin  work  that  was  once  known  as  Ponty- 
pool ware.  But  thero  is  nothing  left  of 
all  this  at  Pontypool.    Birmingham  has 

fathered  these  manufactures  to  itself,  and 
^ontypool  waro,  along  with  Abergavenny 
wigs  and  Monmouth  caps,  has  descended 
into  the  limbo  of  foi^otten  arts. 

Pontypool  owes  its  new  life  to  the 
great  coal  and  iron  basin  on  the  edge  of 
which  it  stands,  and  ironworks  in  the 
neighbourhood  wero  founded  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Oapel 
Hanbury,  whose  son.  Major  Hanbury,  was 
a  friend  and  supporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  The  Blaenavon  Works  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Blorenee  moontun, 
began  operations  in  1789,  and  the  famous 
Nant-y-glo  works  wero  founded  six  yean 
later. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  of  this  same  dis- 
trict beforo  the  country  was  transformed  by 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  coal-mines  and  iron- 
works, and  when  Edmund  Jones,  dissent- 
ing minister,  of  Aberystwith,  published  his 
geographical  account  of  his  own  parish. 
This  little  book  was  published  at  Trovecka 
in  1779,  and  as  its  author  was  then  an 
elderly  man,  his  rocoUections  went  back  to 
a  period  when  many  of  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  civil  wars  were  still  in  the  land. 
With  this  preamble,  listen  to  his  story  of 
the  notable  conversion  of  John  James 
Watkins. 

<*  He  was  a  native  of  Aberystwith  *^ — 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  groater 
Aberystwith  by  the  sea — "in  the  Boyal 
army,  against  the  Parliament^  and  very 
fierce  on  that  side.  In  fencing  none  could 
stand  beforo  him.  He  dangerously 
wounded  my  grandfather,  running  his 
sword  upon  his  ribs  in  a  faty.  Which  a 
relation  of  my  grandfather  hearing  of, 
went  with  a  bUl-staff  to  be  rovenged  upon 
him;  but  it  was  well  for  them  both 
that  he  could  not  be  found.    For,  hear- 


ing that  a  preacher  was  coming  dovn 
to  preach  the  Word,  John  went  up  tb 
church  lane  with  a  sword  hy  bis 
side,  intending  to  kill  him.  Now,  irhen 
the  preacher  met  the  soldier  he  took 
off  his  hat  to  him,  upon  which  the  uiiim 
said  in  himself,  '  He  is  a  dean-lookii^  ] 
man ;  it  is  a  pity  to  kill  him.  I  will  go  | 
and  hear  hum.'  And  he  went  to  the  n 
preaching,  and  was  converted  nnder  tb , 
sermon,  and  made  a  soldier  of  the  Woii  \\ 
But  when  he  saw  Sabbath-breaken,  » \\ 
long  as  he  carried  a  sword  he  would  dnr  n 
upon  them,  and  drive  them  away."         ■ 

Hero  a^in  is  a  silhouette  <rf  one  of , 
the  opposite  side:  *'John  «p  John  vest 
into  the  Army  of  the  Parliament,  when  be 
romained  until  the  taking  oi  Bagb 
Castle.  While  he  was  abroAd,  in  Kent  or 
Sussex,  a  Nonconformist  ininister  then 
gave  him  a  rovival  in  the  wsy  of 
goodness.  He  had  the  strictness  of  die 
old  Puritans,  and  woro  his  beard  long,  siter 
their  manner."  And  another,  of  wiUiaa 
John  Bosser,  of  whom  a  firm  old  Chni^* 
woman  said,  "  If  any  of  the  Boundheaik 
ever  went  to  Heaven,  WiUiam  John  Roos 
went  thero." 

Or  let  us  take  a  sketch  of  a  fenude  dis- 
ciple, Alice  William  Nicholas,  who,  wto 
her  husband  behaved  roughly  towards  b^, 
used  to  say — with  ezaspOTating  meek- 
ness, no  doubt — "'Well,  the  peopled 
Israel  wero  delivered  at  last  from  nnder 
Pharaoh's  hand.'  <  What  1 '  said  he, '  dos: 
thou  liken  me  to  Pharaoh! '"  "Amsi 
terrible  to  behold  in  a  passion,"  ido» 
the  worthy  minister.  Then  be  gives  f 
a  short  account  of  his  own  family;  ^ 
grandfather,  who  loved  a  vain  life,  udinE 
given  to  drinking ;  his  father,  John  Levi 
who,  going  to  some  distant  church  (^ 
day  with  several  companions,  to  hears 
&mous  preacher,  "  being  before  time,  wesv 
according  to  their  manner  at  home,  top^ 
ball  in  the  churchyard;  but  afUiwii!^ 
took  the  sermon  to  heart,  and  never  i^«^ 
ball  after."  This  ball  play  in  the  choK^ 
yard  and  by  the  way  was  long  a  hroant 
custom,  the  game  beine  of  the  nature  ^ 
fives,  or  a  kind  of  churdiyaid  tennk 

But  it  is  about  the  superstitions  of  ^ 
county  that  Mr.  Edmund  Jones  i&  sadv 
valuable  witness.  He  knows  all  ab<»it  tl^ 
fairies,  believes  in  them  implidyf,  ^^ 
discusses  them  in  the  following  fMsMca 

"  In  former  times,  moro  than  at  preset- 
thero  wero  frequent  appesranees  of  •- 
fairies  in  Wsles.  I  think  as  modi  hi  t* 
parish  of  Aberystwith  as  in  any  ether,  ^ 
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more  than  in  some.  They  are,  no  doabt^ 
evil  spirits.  Abundance  of  people  saw 
them  and  heard  their  music,  which  every- 
one said  was  low  and  pleasant,  but  none 
could  ever  learn  the  tune.  Their  talk  was 
like  many  talking  together,  but  the  words 
seldom  heard.  But  to  those  who  did  hear, 
they  seemed  to  dispute  much  about  future 
events,  and  about  what  they  were  to  do. 
Sometimes  they  came  like  dancing  com- 
I  panics  with  music,  but  often  also  in  the 
form  of  funerals.  When  dancing,  they 
would  entice  persons  into  their  company, 
usually  for  a  whole  year,  as  they  did  to 
Edmund  William  Rees,  a  man  I  know  well, 
who  came  back  at  the  year's  end,  and 
looked  very  bad." 

Many  tales  has  our  minister  to  tell  of  the 
appearance  of  the  fairies  to  people  he  knew 
well,  but  he  also  has  his  own  experiences 
to  relate.     "  For  when  a  very  young  boy, 
going  with  my  aunt,  Elizabeth  Rogers,  at 
the  end  of  a  field  we  were  passing,  I  saw 
the  likeness  of  a  sheep-fold,  with  the  door 
towards  the  south,   and  over   the    door, 
instead  of  a  lintel,  a  dried  branch  of  a  hazel- 
tree,  and  within  the  fold  a  company  of 
many  peopla      Some  sitting  downward, 
some  going  in  and  coming  out,  bowing 
their    heads    as  they  passed    under  the 
branch — a  musician  among  them,  and  a 
fair  woman  with  a  high-crowned  hat  and  a 
red  jacket,  who  made  a  better  appearance 
than  the  rest.    I  still  have  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  her  white  face  and  well-formed 
countenanca" 

There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie ! 

Tarn  o'  Shanter  was  not  written  then,  or 
we  might  have  thought  that  the  minister 
had  his  mind  on  "  cutty  sark." 

COUNT  PAOLO'S  RING. 

A  SHORT  SERIAL  STORY. 


CHAFFER  L 

All  through  the  sultry  summer's  day 
Angela  had  stood  under  the  shadows  of 
a  stone  gateway  in  one  of  the  older 
streets  of  Nice,  with  her  basket  of  flowers 
by  her  sida  Without,  in  the  narrow 
itreet,  the  sun  shone  so  fiercely  that  the 
>avenient  almost  scorched  the  feet  of  the 
>a8sers-by,  and  even  the  brown-faced 
bildren  ceased  their  play  and  lay — half 
xbausted  by  the  heat---icUy  basking  in  the 
Krishina  The  gateway  led  into  a  square, 
>^Bn  space,  which  had,  probably,  at  some 
emote  period  been  a  garden  belonging  to 
i«e  of  we  sreat  houses  which  stood  emntv 


and  half  ruined  now  on  either  side.  There 
were  two  or  three  orange-trees  still  remain- 
ing; here  and  there  a  tall  white  lily  or 
a  brilliant  geranium  gleamed  among  the 
long,  coarse  grass ;  and  a  great  vine  had 
crept  up  the  gateway,  and  hung  its  twisting 
tendrils  and  cool  green  leaves  just  above 
the  girl's  head. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  in  the  street  and 
in  the  grass-covered  court,  but  there  was  a 
cool  spot  of  shade  under  the  wide  gateway 
where  the  girl  stood,  and  many  of  the 
passers-by  looked  at  her,  and  looked  again, 
and  bought  a  cluster  of  flowers  for  the  sake 
of  the  seller's  fair  face. 

She  was  a  tall  girl,  dressed  in  a  blue 
linen  frock,  with  a  saUor-collar  of  lighter 
blue  tied  round  her  fair  neck  with  a  loose 
knot  of  ribbon,  and  she  wore  a  hat  of  some 
coarse  straw,  which  sheltered  her  face  and 
dark  eyes  from  the  sun.  For,  although 
her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fair  and 
clear,  and  the  little  soft  curls  which  rippled 
round  her  forehead,  and  the  long,  thick  plait 
which  hung  down  her  back  to  her  waist, 
were  of  a  pale  golden  tint,  the  eves  were 
dark  and  liquid,  and  full  of  hiaden  fire 
and  passion,  and  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
fairness  of  the  skin. 

"  Italian  eyes  in  an  English  face,"  as  one 
lady  passing  said  to  her  companion,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  fair  English  face  and  the 
memories  it  recalled,  she  went  back  and 
s^oke  a  few  pleasant  words  to  the  flower- 
girl,  and  added  another  bunch  of  flowers  to 
those  which  already  half  filled  her  basket. 

Once,  too,  during  the  afternoon,  a  young 
English  artist  passed,  and,  after  ^ing 
with  delighted  eyes  at  the  fair  picture 
before  him — the  stone  gateway,  the  glimpse 
of  neglected  garden  beyond,  the  girl  with 
her  proud,  beautiful  face  and  her  basket  of 
brilliant  flowers — ^hesitated,  passed  and 
repassed,  and  finally  approached,  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  stammered  an  earnest 
entreaty  that  mademoiselle  would  kindly 
allow  mm  to  make  a  sketch  of  her.  She 
had  looked  at  him  with  her  beautiful, 
questioning  eyes,  and  assented  gravely; 
but  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  the  sketch 
was  finished,  and  the  artist,  well  satisfied 
with  his  work,  offered  her  a  liberal  reward, 
she  coloured,  drew  up  her  head  proudly, 
and  waved  the  money  aside. 

«  Monsieur  is  welcome.  My  father,  too, 
is  an  artist,"  she  said,  and  something  in 
her  manner  and  voice  told  the  Englishman 
that  any  further  attempt  to  induce  her  to 
accept  the  money  would  be  useless. 

She  did   not.  however,  refuse:    when 
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by-and-by  he  went  into  a  confectioner's, 
and  returned  with  some  white  rolls  and 
chocolate  and  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  to  share 
his  simple  meal.  She  had  eaten  nothing 
since  morning,  and  she  was  tired  and  faint, 
and  the  chocolate  and  fruit  were  yery 
refreshing. 

Her  grave  face  softened,  and  her  white 
teeth  gleamed,  and  a  sudden  brightness 
came  into  her  great  eyes  as  she  smued  and 
thanked  him. 

An  old  crone — a  mere  bundle  of  rags 
with  a  gaudy  handkerchief  tied  turban- 
wise  round  her  head — looked  at  her 
curiously  as  the  artist  turned  away. 

"  Ah,  ah !  why  do  you  not  smile  so 
always,  silly  one  1  You  would  sell  twice 
as  many  flowers,"  she  said  contemptuously. 
'*  Bahl" — as  the  girl  frowned  and  coloured 
— *'  who  would  care  to  buy  from  such  an 
unsmiling  facel" 

The  frown  deepened  on  the  girl's  face. 
She  drew  up  her  head  haughtily,  and  her 
eyes  darkened. 

"  Why  should  I  smile  1  I  sell  flowers, 
not  smiles,"  she  said  in  a  harsh  voice. 

''You  will  be  ready  enough  to  sell  them 
some  day ; "  and  the  old  woman  laughed 
unpleasandy.  "  Some  day  when  your  roses 
are  faded  and  your  market  over,  and  the 
purchasers  are  few  and  unwilling,  then  you 
will  be  ready.  Mark  my  words,  proud 
one  i "  and  die  shuffled  away  with  a 
malicious  laugL 

Angela  looked  after  her  and  contracted 
her  brows  angrily;  then,  bending  over  her 
basket,  she  busied  herself  in  sorting  out 
the  withered  flowers,  and  tying  the  others 
afresh. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  day  had  passed, 
the  sun  was  smking,  and  a  cooler  air  was 
blowing  off  the  sea,  Angela  was  tired  and 
cramped  with  standing  so  long  in  one 
position,  but  she  still  lingered  under  the 
gateway  in  the  hope  of  selling  the  flowers 
which  stUl  remained  in  her  basket  to 
some  chance  customer — some  English  or 
American  tourist — who  might  pass,  re- 
turning from  the  day's  excursion,  to  his 
hotel.  But,  though  she  waited  patiently, 
no  one  came,  and  she  was  just  about  to 
take  up  her  basket  and  return  home,  when 
a  man's  figure  passed  the  gateway.  He 
glanced  carelessly  at  the  flowers,  paused 
suddenly,  looked  again,  more  eagerly  this 
time,  and  then  came  forward  and  bowed 
to  the  shrinking  girl  with  an  insolent 
smile  on  his  bold  face. 

'*  So,  my  pretty  one,  I  have  found  you 
at  last,"  he  said. 


The  girl  did  not  answer;  batherejes 
dilated,  and  she  looked  eagerly  ronnd  u 
if  seeking  a  way  of  escape    Bat  there  wu 
no  outlet  to  the  little  court,  and  the  mu's 
tall  figure  blocked  up  the  gateway.  H« 
laughed  as  he  saw  her  disappointed  gltncei 
"You  cannot  escape  me  so  euHythis 
time  i  Why  are  you  so  cruel,  mademouellet 
What,  not  one  word — one  smUe  for  your 
devoted,  adoring  slave  1     Day  after  day  I 
have  watched  for  you,   and  now  tkt  i 
fortunate    chance  has  thrown  me  acroa 
your  path,  you  treat  me  with  this  chilliDi 
disdam — ^this  cruel  silence  1     Wliat,8dll 
not  a  word  1     Permit  me,  then,  to  baj 
some  of  these  flowers.    They  are  faded,  h 
is  true;  but  a  smile    from   yoD,  made- 
moiselle, will  revive  them." 

He    bent   forward   as    he  spoke,  and 
attempted  to  take  a  small  claster  of  rose^ 
buds  from  the  basket    TBe  girl  snatched 
it  away,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  angxily. 
"  Monsieur,  they  are  not  for  sale," 
said  coldly. 

"  What !  You  will  not  even  sell  me  yoQi 
flowers)"  and  the  man's  face  darkened, 
he  bit  his  moustache  savagely,  and  there 
came  a  fierce  light  into  his  eyes  whicb 
frightened  the  girL 

She  glanced  nervously  up  the  atieet 
Except  for  one  or  two  children  it  was  abosi 
empty  now,  and  the  shadows  were  gathenni 
darkly.  She  drew  up  her  head,  and  madi 
a  movement  as  if  to  pass  her  persecator. 

"Permit  me  to  pass,  monsieur.  !• 
grows  late,"  she  said. 

"  Not  till  I  have  a  flower  !  What  l"*  tf 
the  girl  hesitated,  and  a  look  of  Tepagom^ 
and  loathing  crossed  her  face,  "yonvC 
not  %  Truly,  a  kiss  will  be  more  accept 
able,"  he  added  with  an  insolent  langli 
and  he  came  nearer  and  pat  his  hand  ci 
her  shoulder,  and  approached  liis  face  :^ 
hers.  As  his  hot  breath  crossed  he 
cheek  she  gave  a  little  shriek  of  term 
dropped  her  basket  on  the  ground,  vi 
strugeled  with  all  her  puny  strepgth  '^ 
push  him  away  while  she  looked  wildljcf 
the  street  for  help. 

It  was  nearer  than  she  had  hoped,  f^ 
as  her  scream  rang  out  again,  a  tab  £g^ 
rushed  swiftly  across  the  street^  and  pla<3si 
two  powerful  hands  on  her  aaailt^} 
shoulders,  flung  him  violently  aside  ^^- 
a  muttered  curse  the  man  drew  his  &tOe&' 
and  faced  the  unexpected  enemy,  who  rir 
tall,  powerful-looking  man,  with  a  ^'^' 
handsome  face,  and  brilliant^  dark  ^if 
Then  his  face  dianged,  and  the  hand  v^ 
held  the  stiletto  di^pped  to  his  side. 
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"  Gount  Paolo  1    Is  it  yoa   again  t "  he 
stammerecL 

«  Again — spy!  the  other  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  xoingled  contempt  and  anger.  He 
tamed  away  with  a  little  gesture  of  scorn, 
and  looked  at  the  girl,  who  had  sprang  to 
his  side,  and  was  clinging  with  both  hands 
to  Mb  arm.  "  Courage,  my  child ;  you  are 
safe  with  me,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
softened  as  he  spoke,  and  gently  loosened 
the  clinging  hands  from  his  arm. 
Her  persecutor  sneered. 
"Truly,  the  protection  of  the  Count 
Paolo  is  invaluable,"  he  said  with  an  in- 
sulting smila  "Take  care,  monsieur  I  You 
have  escaped  the  fate  of  your  friends  so 
far— you  may  not  always  be  so  fortunate." 
Gount  Paolo  did  not  answer,  except  by 
a  slight  contemptuous  gesture  of  his  hand ; 
and  the  other  man,  with  a  low,  ironical 
bow  to  the  frightened  girl,  passed  out  of 
the  archway,  and  proceeaed  up  the  street 
Angela  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
She  looked  up  at  the  Count  with  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  full  of  an  intense  gratitude. 

"Monsieur,    how   can    I     thank   you 
enough  1 "  she  faltered. 
The  Gount  bowed  gravely. 
"  I  am  repaid  already,  my  child.    Tell 
me,  how  came  you  to  know  that  man  9 " 

"  I  have  only  seen  him  three  times;  but 
he  frightens  me.  Two  days  ago  he  followed 
me  along  the  street,  and  spoke  to  me," 
Angela  faltered.  "  I  would  not  answer,  and 
I  sought  shelter  in  a  church — for  I  was 
afraid  he  would  follow  me  home — and  so 
escaped  him.  Then  to-day  he  found  me. 
I  had  no  time  to  fly."  She  took  up  her 
basket  from  the  ground,  and  looked 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  street.  "I 
may  go  now,  I  think  f  A  thousand  thanks, 
monsieur!"  she  added.  And  she  bowed 
with  a  quiet  courtesy  which  somewhat 
astonished  Count  Paolo. 
He  looked  at  her  attentively. 
"  You  are  English,  I  think  f "  he  said 
abruptly. 

The  girl  smiled. 

"  Paray;  my  father  is  Euglish,  but  my 
mother  was  an  Italian;  and  I  was  bom  in 
Eneland.  Father  is  an  artist,"  she  added ; 
and  there  was  a  note  of  pride  in  her  voice 
which  rather  amused  the  Count 

Perhaps  the  girl,  who  was  very  quick- 
sighted,  saw  the  gleam  of  amusement  in 
his  face,  for  she  drew  up  her  head  proudly, 
and  her  eyes  flashed. 

"  Yes,  he  is  an  artist,  and  a  very  talented 
artisty"  she  said  defiantly ;  "  but,  alas  !  he 
is  ill.      He  has  been  very  ill   for  some 


months,  and  unable  to  work.  That  is  the 
reason"  —  and  she  coloured  again,  and 
glanced  down  at  her  flowers  —  "why 
monsieur  finds  me  thus." 

The  Gount  looked  at  her  with  a  new 
compassion  in  his  bright  eyes. 

"  That  is  sad  indeed,"  he  said. 

He  spoke  now  in  EngUsh,  slowly  and 
quietly,  but  perfectly  correctly  and  with 
ease,  and  the  girl's  eyes  brightened  at  the 
sound  of  her  native  tongue. 

"To  be  ill  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
among  strangers  1  Have  you  any  iHends 
here,  mademoiselle  t " 

"None;  we  are  quite  alone.  Oh, 
monsieur,  if  you  would " 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  at 
him  with  lovely,  beseeching  eyes. 

It  would  have  needed  a  colder,  less 
impressionable  heart  than  Paolo  possessed 
to  resist  their  appeal,  and  he  smiled,  and 
looked  at  her  encouragingly. 

.  "  If  I  would — what,  my  child  t "  he  said 
gently. 

"If  you  would  see  him.  He  knows  no  one 
here,  and  it  is  so  dull  for  him  shut  up  all 
day  alone  in  his  room,  without  a  creature 
to  speak  to  him."  The  girl  faltered^  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  It  would  be 
such  a  treat  to  him  to  see  anyone  who  can 
speak  Ei\glish.  I  am  but  a  dull  companion, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  be  out  all  day." 

"Certainly  I  will  come,"  and  Paolo 
smiled  pleasantly.  "He  is  an  artist,  you 
say;  perhaps  by  chance  he  may  have  some 
pictures  for  sale.  Is  it  sot"  as  the 
sudden  light  of  hope  which  flashed 
across  the  beautiful  face  answered  this 
question.  "Well,  let  us  go,  my  child; 
unless,  indeed,  you  would  choose  that  I 
should  call  another  time,"  he  added. 

"  Oh  no — ^how,  please,"  the  girl  cried,  and 
she  moved  hastily  out  of  the  archway  into 
the  street 

The  Gount  followed,  walking  by  her 
side  down  the  narrow  street  and  across  a 
more  open  space,  until  they  entered  a  more 
frequented  thoroughfare.  Here,  once  or 
twice,  Paolo  met  some  acquaintance,  who 
gave  him  a  bow  and  an  amused  glance  at 
his  companion,  and  once  some  ladies 
driving  past  in  a  grand  carriage  leant 
forward  and  looked  at  him  curiously,  and 
waved  their  hands  in  greeting.  But  Paolo 
was  profoundly  indifi^erent  to  the  amused, 
curious  glances.  He  walked  by  the  side  of 
his  companion,  talking  to  her  pleasantly 
meanwhile,  until  they  had  left  the  more 
public  thoroughfare  and  entered  a  long, 
evil-smelling  street,  which    was   narrow 
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enough  to  have  enabled  the  tenants  of  the 
houses  to  shake  hands,  if  it  so  pleased  them, 
vith  their  opposite  neighbours  out  of  the 
higher  windows.  The  ^1  paused  before 
one  of  these  houses,  hesitated,  and  looked 
scrutinisingly  at  her  companion. 

'<  Monsieur,  my  father  knows  nothing  of 
this;"  and  she  touched  her  basket  of 
flowers  significantly.  "  He  believes  that  I 
teach  English  to  the  children  of  our  doctor. 
You  will  keep  my  secret  t " 

"  Certainly,  my  child." 

There  was  an  increased  pity  in  the  dark 
eyes  which  rested  on  the  girl's  fair,  flushed 
face.  She  was  so  young  and  pretty;  so 
unfitted  to  fight  alone  the  battle  of  hfe,  to 
walk  safely  among  the  snares  and  pitfalls 
which  would  certainly  beset  the  path  of 
one  so  beautiful  and  apparently  so  lonely  1 
Paolo,  who  knew  the  world,  felt  his  heart 
beat  with  chiTalrous  pity  as  he  followed 
the  slight  figure  up  the  broken  staircase, 
higher  and  higher,  till  it  paused  before  a 
closed  door.  She  stood  with  her  fingers 
on  the  handle,  and  looked  back  at  him 
with  an  anxious,  pathetic  smile.  There 
was  a  window  on  the  opposite  wall  which 
faced  the  west^  and  a  ray  of  golden  light 
shot  through  the  misty  gloom  of  the  stair- 
case, and  fell  on  her  beautiful  face  and 
touched  her  soft  curls  with  brighter  gold. 
She  put  her  finger  wamingly  on  her  lips. 

<«  Remember — not  a"*  word,"  she  said 
hurriedly. 

"I  will  remember,  but  first" — and 
Count  Paolo  put  his  hand  lightly  on  her 
arm — "  will  you  not  tell  me  your  name  1 " 

''Certainly;  it  is  Monteith  —  Angela 
Monteith,"  she  answered,  and  then  turned 
the  handle  and  led  him  into  the  room. 

Paolo  looked  round  curiously.  It  was 
a  large,  bare  room,  almost  devoid  of  furni- 
ture; a  few  studio  properties,  such  as 
models,  and  casts,  and  bits  of  drapery,  were 
scattered  here  and  there;  a  lay  figure, 
covered  with  a  sheet,  stood  in  one  comer; 
an  easel,  on  which  was  placed  a  gigantic 
canvas,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room. 
In  the  window  was  a  small  stand  full  of 
bright  flowers,  and  in  one  comer,  stretched 
on  a  low  pallet,  Paolo  saw  the  wasted 
figure  of  a  tall  man  with  a  long,  golden 
beard  and  an  eager,  haggard  face. 

He  raised  himself  as  the  door  opened, 
and  looked  eagerly  and  a  little  suspiciously 
at  the  unexpected  visitor. 

"  Who  is  this,  Angela  t "  he  said,  speak- 
ing in  English  and  in  a  quick,  irritable 
voice.  "  How  often  have  I  told  you  that 
I  will  not  have  any  strangers " 


He  paused  as  Count  Paolo  went  forward 
and  bowed  courteously. 

^'Pardon  this  intrurion;  though  no 
artist  myself  I  five  much  among  aiii^  ^ 
I  have  heard  •f  monsieor^s  gemos,"  be 
said  in  his  suave,  high-bred  voice,  *'aiid  I 
asked  permission  of  mademoiselle,"  be 
bowbd  to  the  young  g^I,  who  w^s  stuiding 
just  within  the  door,  nervously  twistisgtlie 
ribbons  of  her  hat,  "  to  visit  your  etaSa" 

"  My  studio  f " 

Mr.  Monteith  gave  a  short  laugh,  and 
cast  a  disparaging  look  round  the  room. 

"  Such  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome  here, 
monsieur." 

He  paused  and  looked  enqimingly  at 
his  visitor,  who  bowed  gravely. 

"Paolo  Ostrolenka,  at  your  lenice, 
monsieur." 

"Paolo — ^not  the  Count  Paolo  Ostro^ 
lenka  % "  and  Mr.  Monteith  raised  himseil ' 
and  looked  up  eagerly.  I 

"  The  same,  monsieur.'' 

'^  Indeed  1  Ah,  I  do  feel  honoured  bj 
your  visit,  Count ;  I  only  regret  th&t  1  am 
unaUe  to  give  you  the  wdcome  I  coold 
wish  to  give." 

"  It  is  already  given."  Again  the  Coont 
bowed  and  smilea  '*  I  fear  ihe  fight  bas 
faded  too  much  to  allow  me  to  see  ;(hii 
pictures  this  evening,  monaieur." 

"  I  am  afraid  so— stay  I  Aneela,  duld, 
draw  the  easel  nearer  to  the  window ;  \m 
it  more  to  the  light — ^yes,  so.  Periaps 
Count  Paolo  may  be  able  to  form  soisi 
opinion  of  its  poor  merits/'  he  went  onic 
a  tone  of  proud  humility  which  ill  disgckd 
the  vanity  beneath  He  raised  husself 
higher  on  his  pillows,  and  looked  ea^i^ 
at  the  Count  as  he  advanced  and  took  ^ 
his  position  before  the  easd.  "  Ton  recof; 
nise  the  subject  Y    Hypatia  and  her  pupH 

The  Count  bowed  gravely.  He  ^ 
and  looked  at  tixe  picture  with  thon^tio^ 
critical  eyes,  which  fully  recognia^  its- 
merits  and  were  also  fully  awake  to  i^a 
faults.  The  two  figures— the  noble  Gieei 
maiden  and  her  pupil,  the  boy  monk- 
were  correctly  drawn,  and  the  faces  of  bc^ 
were  exquisitely  finished,  but  the  p^ 
as  a  whole  was  tame  and  spiritlen,  ^ 
conveyed  an  impression  to  ^e  spectator- 
being — ^as,  indeed,  it  was — fhe  work  of  4 
man  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life,  who  ^ 
given  up  the  struggle  after  fame  as  hopeks 
Some  such  thought  passed  through  ^' 
Count's  mind  as  he  stood  before  the  pic^*; 
Angela  came  to  his  side  and  toucbei  b- 
arm  softly. 

"It  is  beautiful,  is  it  not^  monskor 
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Oh,  far  more  beautiful  than  many  of  the 
pictures  in  the  galleries  which  the  tourists 
rush  to  see  1 ''  she  said  eagerly. 

The  Count  smiled  indulgently  at  the 
girl  She,  at  leasts  had  perfect  faith  in  the 
artist's  genius — ^unlimited  admiration  and 
reveienee  for  its  results.  Her  face  was  all 
aglow  with  pleasure  as  she  gazed  from  the 
picture  to  the  Count's  face,  and  sought 
with  eager  eyes  to  read  there  his  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  picture.  But  Paolo's 
face,  which  oould  be  eloquent  enough  at 
times,  could  also  assume  a  perfectly  im- 
passive, inscrutable  expression  at  will,  and 
Angela  quite  failed  to  understand  it  now. 

"A  beautifal  picture,  truly,"  he  said 
politely ;  ''and  the  price,  monsieur  t " 

The  artist  hesitated  an  instant,  and  his 
sunken  eyes  gleamed.  He  raised  himself  on 
his  pQlo ws,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  Count 

''  Three  hundred  guineas,"  he  answered 
slowly ;  "  that  is  my  prica" 

«  Three  hundred  guineas  1 " 

Paolo  hesitated.  It  was  a  large  sum ; 
larger  thjm  he  had  expected,  certainly 
larger  than  he  considered  the  picture  to  be 
worth,  and  also  larger  than  he  could  at  that 
time  afford  to  giva  But  he  could  not 
say  so  with  the  two  pair  of  anxious  eyes 
fixod  on  his  face,  with  the  two  anxious 
faces  watching  him  so  intently. 

"Three  hundred!  It  is  a  somewhat 
higher  price  than  I  can  afford  to  give  just 
at  present,"  he  began;  "but,"  for  the 
sudden  change  from  hopeful  expectation  to 
despair  which  swept  oyer  the  girl's  fair 
face  touched  his  kmd  heart,  "  if  monsieur 
will  trust  the  picture  to  me  for  a  few  days, 
I  have  many  rich  friends,  and  I  dare  say  I 
can  find  a  purchaser.  And  now,"  and  he 
gkaced  round  the  bare  room  and  the 
canvasses  which  stood  with  their  faces 
tamed  to  the  wall  on  one  side,  '*  is  there 
not  some  smaller  picture — something  less 
pretentious,  which  monsieur  will  allow  me 
to  purchase  to  adorn  my  own  walls  % " 

''Angela,  child,  wake  up.  Show  the 
Count  my  Esther,  my  Andromeda,"  the 
artist  cried.  "Make  haste,  the  dayl^ht  is 
almost  gona" 

"  Permit  ma" 

Paolo  crossed  the  room,  and  assisted 
Angela  to  move  the  canvasses.  But  neither 
of  the  paintings  which  Mr.  Monteith  had 
named  pleased  the  Count's  critical  eyes. 
He  caught  a  glimpse,  however,  in  a  comer, 
of  a  snuJl  study  of  a  girl's  head.  He  took 
it  up  and  looked  at  it  admirinely. 

"  Your  portrait,  mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
and  looked  at  Angela 


She  smiled  and  blushed,  and  her  father 
answered  for  her. 

<'  Yes ;  a  study — merely  a  study,"  he  said 
disparagingly. 

"A  very  charming  study.  Will  monsieur 
allow  me  to  purc^e  this,  and  name  the 

f>rice,"  the  Count  said,  and  his  brilliant  eyes 
ooked  from  the  picture  to  the  fair  original's 
face  with  such  undisguised  admiration,  that 
Angela's  blushes  grew  more  vivid,  and  her 
heflfft  throbbed  wiUi  delight 

"Certainly,  Count.  The  price  is  forty 
pounds,  a  mere  bagatelle,"  Monteith 
answered  with  a  careless  assumed  contempt 
in  his  voice,  which  was  sadly  contaradicted 
by  his  eager  eyes,  by  the  bare  room,  and 
the  signs  of  poverty  which  met  the  eye  on 
every  side. 

Count  Paolo  smiled. 

"  Truly  a  mere  bagatelle,"  he  answered 
politely,  as  he  took  out  a  blank  cheque 
from  his  pocket-book,  and  looked  round 
for  pen  and  ink; 

Angela  brought  them  from  a  table  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room.  Her  eyes  were 
smiling,  her  whole  face  seemed  transformed, 
and  the  hand  which  took  the  cheque  from 
the  Count  trembled  with  delight  and  eager- 
ness. 

He  looked  at  her  and  smiled  sympatheti- 
cally. 

"  Perhaps  a  cheque  will  be  inconvenient 
Would  monsieur  prefer  notes  or  gold  f "  he 
enquired. 

"  Oh  no— no  ! "  and  Monteith's  trem- 
bling fingers  dosed  tightly  over  the  flimsy 
bit  of  paper.  "  Our  friend,  Dr.  Antonelli, 
will  cash  it  for  me.  My  daughter  will 
take  it  when  she  goes,  as  usual,  to-morrow, 
to  teach  the  little  ones." 

'*Then  I  will  say  good-evening." 

Count  Paolo  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
artist  Angela  had  lighted  a  lamp ;  for  the 
daylight  was  fading  fast,  and  it  was  almost 
dark  m  the  room ;  and  placed  it  on  a  small 
table  near  the  bed.  The  light  fell  fall  on 
the  artist's  face,  and  Paolo  saw  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before  how  worn  and  haggard 
it  looked,  and  how  grey  it  was  with  the  first 
touch  of  Death's  fingera  Angela,  watching 
him  intently,  saw  the  look  of  compassion 
and  surprise  which  passed  over  his  face,  and 
her  own  grew  paler.  The  haunting  dread 
against  which  she  had  closed  her  heart  so 
resolutely  during  the  last  few  weeks  all  at 
once  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and 
refused  to  be  banished  any  longer.  She 
gave  a  short,  stifled  sob,  and  her  hands 
clasped  and  unclasped  nervouBly ;  but  her 
emotion  passed  unnoticed  by  the  two  men. 
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who  were  ezohaDging  a  few  words  of  fare- 
well 

"  I  will  send  for  the  picture  to-morrow, 
moDBieor/'  the  Count  saicl  in  his  deliberate, 
musical  voice,  "  and  you  will  permit  me  to 
call  sometimes  to  enquire  after  your  health  % 
You  must  feel  this  solitude"  —  and  he 
glanced  round  the  room  compassionately — 
"very irksome  sometimes," 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Angela, 
show  the  Count  downstairsi  Take  care 
how  you  tread,  monsieur;  the  stairs  are  old, 
and  foil  of  snares  and  pitialla" 

**I  need  not  trouble  mademoiselle,"  pro- 
tested the  Count;  but  Angela  had  already 
taken  the  lamp  hoot  the  table  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  She  placed  the  lamp  on 
a  little  bracket  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, and  waited  silently  until  the  door  had 
closed  behind  the  Count,  then,  with  a 
swift,  impulsive  movement,  she  sprang 
forward,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  so  kind — oh,  so 
kind  I  You  will  tell  me — you  do  not  think 
that  he  looks  very  ill  t "  she  cried  anxiously, 
and  she  fixed  her  beautifuly  imploring  eyes 
on  his  faoa 

The  Count  forced  a  smile. 

"  Not  so  ill  but  that  with  careful  nursing, 
and  nourishing  food  and  wine,  he  may 
soon  be  better,  I  trust,  my  child,"  he 
answered.     "  You  have  a  doctor  f " 

*'  Yes ;  Dr.  Antonelli  He  is  very  kind, 
and  he  says  what  you  say — ^nourishing  food, 
wine — ^that  is  all  the  cry  1  And  for  a 
month,"  and  the  beautiful  proud  face 
quivered,  *'  all  we  had,  every  halfpenny,  I 
earned  by  selling  flowers  I  See  my  day's 
wa^es  I "  and  she  threw  out  her  hand  with 
a  htde  tragic  gesture,  and  showed  the 
Count  a  few  small  coins.  "  How  could  I 
get  nourishing  food — wine  with  these  1 
Now,"and  herlacechanged,  and  brightened, 
and  grew  so  exquisitely  lovely,  that  Coxmt 
Paolo,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of  beauty 
in  any  form,  gazed  at  her  with  delighted 
eyes,  "thanks  to  you,  I  can  get  i3l  he 
wants.  Oh,  surely,"  and  she  oaught  his 
hand  and  kissed  it  impulsively,  '*the  Holy 
Mother  herself  sent  you  to  me  1" 

The  Count  gave  a  little  cynical  smile. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  any 
prayers,  whether  to  the  Holy  Mother  or 
any  other  divinity,  for  he  was  unfortu- 
nately devoid  of  any  religious  belief 
whatever.  All  creeds  and  faiths,  whether 
Catholic    or    Protestant,     Buddhist    or 


Mohammedan,  were  alike  to  him;  but  not 
for  worlds  would  he  have  cast  a  doubt  on 
the  child's  innocent  faith.  So  he  imikd 
kindly  on  thesweetenthusiast  andsnwered: 

**  Doubtless  it  was  so,  my  diild.  Pn)n&se 
me  one  thing — ^that  you  will  never  sell 
flowers  in  the  street  again.  Tou  sre  much 
too  young,  and  " — he  hesitated  a  moment 
— **  beautiful  to  be  exposed  to  such  mioiti 
as  that  miscreant  offered  you  to^y.  I 
know  him  well ;  he  will  not  be  wdefied 
widi  one  repulse,  he  will  seek  yon  out 
again,  and  perhaps  find  you  when"— snd  he 
gave  her  a  gracious  smile — **  I  am  not  neu 
to  protect  you.  So  promise  me  yoa  will 
not  run  the  risk  again." 

<<  Monsieur,  there  is  no  need.  The 
money  which  you  gave  me  for  the  pietaie— 
ah,  how  proud  I  feel  to  know  that  yon 
thought  the  portrait  of  my  poor  face  worth 
purchasing"  —  and  she  nailed  st  bin 
with  beautiful,  eloquent  eyes — *<  will  Isat  a 
loi^  time.  Before  it  is  spent  my  h&m 
will  be  able  to  work  again,  or,  periupi, 
you  may  have  ibimd  a  purchaser  for  tha 
picture." 

"Let us  hope  so;  and  now  fiueweU,  my 
chad." 

Paolo  held  out  his  hand  with  a  kind 
smil&  Angela  took  it  in  both  her  own, 
and  with  an  impulsive  gestuze  bent  her  held 
and  kissed  it 

'<  I  cannot  reward  you,  monsienr,  bot 
the  blessed  saints  surely  will,"  she  said  ina 
wistful  voice. 

Paolo  smiled  gravely. 

''  Nay,  I  have  an  angel's  thanks  aliesdj. 
That  should  surely  be  enough,"  he  esid. 
Then  he  drew  his  hand  gently  away,  and, 
with  a  smile  and  courteous  bow,  deeoended 
the  rickety  staircase  and  passed  into  the 
quiet  street 
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A  STERK  CHASE. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE   PARTS. 

By   MRS.  CASHEL-HOEY. 
"  A  Btern  cbaae  1b  a  long  chase." 

THE  FIRST  PART. 
CHAPTER   L      DR.   ROSSLYN'S   HOUSEHOLD. 

Historically  regarded,  Harlej  Street  is 
,  interesting;  itsactoiuaspectisyhoweyer, that 
of  highly  respectable  dmness.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  external  ornamentation  of 
town  honses  was  a  novel  art,  and  still 
regarded  with  a  shy  suspiciousness,  which 
has  happily  yielded  to  emulatiye  zeal  and 
a  liberal  display  of  flower-boxes,  Harley 
\  Street  was  eyen  duller  than  it  is  noif  . 
More    respectable,  more   professional,  it 
could  not  ba    A  complete  example  of  the 
representative  features  of  Harley  Street 
^  was  to  be  found,  early  in  the  sucties,  in 
the  desirable  residence  of  Dr.  Sosslyn,  a 
physidan  in  extensive  practice  among  tiie 
'  class  of  people  of  whom  the  doctor  himself 
,  was  wont  to  speak  with  accurately  meted 
respect  as  "  persons  of  importance."    This 
was  a  happy  phrase,  not  so  much  out  of  date 
as  "  persons  of  quality,"  and  less  of  a  conces- 
sion to  modem  inelegance  of  speech  than 
"  swells."  It  was,  however,  more  polite  than 
accurate ;   for   a  large  proportion  of  Dr. 
Rosslyn's  clients  were  of  no  importance 
whatever,  except  in  their  own  minds'  eye, 
being  merely,  as  Mr.  Toots  felicitously  ex- 
presses it,  '*  regularly  ricL"  Regular  riches, 
if  they  sometimes  make  to  themselves  wings, 
and  fly  away  from  their  owners,  are,  how- 
ever, apt  to  supply  feathers  for  numerous 
nests  among  at  least  two  of  the  learned 
professions.    Dr.  Sosslyn  had  gathered  in 
the  shape  of  eolden  guineas  so  many  sub- 
stantial substitutes  for  the  rosebuds  which 
are  the  poet's  type  of  evanescence — while 
his  patients'  time  was  still  a-flying--that  he 


was  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings  when 
he  settled  in  the  soUd,  spacious,  responsible 
house  in  Harley  Street,  where,  early  in  the 
sixties,  he  mi^ht  have  been  found,  sharing 
its  dulness  with  his  step-daughter,  Lilias 
Merivala 

Dr.  Bosslyn  had  the  appearance  of  a 
prosperous  gentleman,  and  the  professional 
manner  of  a  period  which  was  not  yet 
accustomed  to  the  unconventional  and 
the  original  in  persons  charged  with  any- 
thing so  serious  as  the  care  of  the  precious 
healw  of  good  society.  The  dulness  and 
ugliness  of  his  house — they  lent  him  a 
solid  merit  in  theopinion  of  many — werenot  | 
of  hisdevisine;  he  had  found  the  house  dull 
and  ugly,  and  so  he  would  leave  it  to  his 
successor.  That  it  was  but  a  dreary  abode 
for  a  boy  and  a  girl — especially  for  the 
girl — ^had  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Bosslyn, 
who,  although  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
"hang  up  their  ^ood  humour  and  good 
manners  with  their  hats  in  the  hall,"  was 
one  of  the  most  self-centred  of  men.  His 
was  a  nature  that  neither  attracted  nor 

Save  out  sympathy,  and  those  thines  that 
id  not  touch  him  did  not  exist  for  him. 
The  house  and  the  man  counted  for  at 
good  deal  in  the  sum  of  influences  which 
had  formed  the  character  of  Dr.  Bosslyn's 
step-daughter,  Lilias  Merivale ;  the  former 
tending  to  produce  subdued  spirits  and  a 
whitey-brown  order  of  taste;  the  latter 
to  foster  self-reliance,  the  valuable  habit  of 
thinking  before  speaking,  and  the  equally 
valuable,  but  always  painfully  acquired,, 
power  of  suppressing  evidence  of  any 
feeling  that  would  fail  to  be  understood. 

At  the  window  of  the  large  and  gloomy 
dining-room  of  Dr.  Bosslyn^  house  stood 
Lilias    Merivale,  one    morning   in   early 

Sring,  when  the  east  wind  was  out  in 
arley  Street  and  everywhere  else,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  agreeably  flavoured 
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with  gritty  dost  and  straws  from  the 
neighlK>aring  mews.  She  was  peering 
oyer  a  chocolate-coloured  wire-blind  in  a 
substantial  mahoganyframeywhiohobscured 
the  lower  panes  of  the  window,  and  went 
as  ill  as  possible  with  the  harsh  and  staring 
green  of  the  heavy  curtains.  She  was 
watching  the  letter-carrier,  who  was  dis- 
tributing the  morning  mail  in  Harley 
Street,  and  her  countenance  bore  witness 
to  a  more  than  common  anxiety  as  to  what 
might  be  that  useful  functionary's  special 
mission  to  herself.  Her  expression  was  at 
all  times  serious  for  a  girl  of  eighteen; 
but  its  thoughtfulness  was  very  sweet,  and 
lent  to  her  face  a  beauty  which  in  mere 
feature  it  did  not  possess.  Lilias  Merivale 
was  fair;  her  eyes  were  dark  brown, 
with  a  somewhat  uncertain  glance,  as 
though  they  were  weak  or  the  vision  defec- 
tive; her  abundant  hair,  worn  in  large 
plaits  arranged  like  a  coronet  over  the 
forehead  and  in  a  coil  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  was  of  the  richest  chestnut-brown. 
The  sudden  irradiation  of  her  rare  smile 
would  change  the  thoughtful  face,  which 
hasty  observers  thought  cold,  into  a  lovely 
vision  of  brightness,  and  when  to  that 
lustrous  smile  was  added  the  music  of  a 
heartfelt,  joyous,  silvery  laugh,  the  trans- 
formation was  complete.  As  die  stood  at 
the  window,  on  the  watch  for  the  postman, 
her  smooth  forehead  was  knitted  into  a 
look  of  care,  and  her  cheeks  were  pale. 

The  letter-carrier  crossed  the  street,  the 
rat-tat  sounded,  the  morning's  budget 
tumbled  into  the  capacious  letter-box,  and 
Lilias  darted  to  the  hall-door.  In  a 
moment  she  held  in  her  hand  the  object  of 
her  watch,  a  foreign  letter;  the  next  she 
ran  upstairs,  and  turning  into  the  gloomy 
little  sitting-room  at  the  back  of  the  big 
and  ugly  drawing-room,  her  own  especiid 
domain,  she  opened  the  envelope  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  eagerness  and  reluctance. 
But  she  cast  a  preliminary  glance  at  the 
prim  and  solid  timepiece  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, ticking  away  the  moments  which 
divided  her  from  the  inexorably  punctual 
breakfast-hour. 

The  letter  was  a  long  one;  closely 
written  on  a  large  sheet  of  thin,  Uue-lined 
letter-paper.  In  a  man's  handwriting,  too ; 
evidently  a  love-letter.  How,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  should  it  brine  th&t  deep  colour 
to  the  cheek  of  Lilias  Merivale,  cause  her 
to  pass  her  disengaged  hand  across  and 
across  her  forehead,  and  make  her  draw  a 
long  breath  like  a  wearied  swimmer  when 
she  came  to  the  end  of  it? 


Slow  and  deliberate  steps  crossed  the 
stone  hall  below ;  steps  lighter  bate(pUy 
deliberate  passed  the  door  of  the  littk 
sitting-room.  Lilias  knew  what  those  ' 
sounds  meant ;  the  solemn  baUer  vis 
about  to  announce  to  the  household  and 
the  neighbours,  by  a  performance  upon  & 
thunderous  gong,  that  Dr.  Bosslyn's  hreak- 
fast  was  served,  and  Mrs.  Norton  had  gone 
down,  and  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
dining-room.  She  recovered  herself  with 
.a  successful  effort  which  bespoke  practice, 
and  descended  the  stairs  with  her  nsiui 
composure.  But  she  repeated  in  hex 
thoughts  many  times  before  she  met  ^t , 
unsuspecting  looks  turned  upon  her  bjhei 
step-father  and  Mrai  Norton :  "I  caimot 
tell  him.    It  is  impossible."  I 

Dr.  Bosslyn  was  a  good-lookmg  man 
a  little  over  sixty,  admirably  weu  pie- 
served,  plainly  not  a  physician  who  ignored 
his  own  advice  and  avoided  his  own  pre^ 
scriptions,  slightly  bald,  silver-haired,  «&d 
of  an  agreeable  though  not  an  unreserredly 
benignant  countenanca    A  smooUi,  tact- 
turn,  obstinate  person,  who  was  punctasllj 
obeyed  by  his  household,  rather  from  fear 
than  from  affection^  with  one  exceptitm, 
presently  to  be  disclosed.     He  was  alieadj 
seated  in  a  ponderous  chair  with  a  sUpjDer; 
red    leather   eushion  at   the  far  end  of 
a  very  long  and  wide  table,  which  & 
played  the  materials  of  a  substantial  break 
fas^  whea  Lilias  entered  the  room.   H^ 
lowered  his  ''  Times,"  and  held  his  gold 
rimmed  eye-glasses  at  the  length  of  tL<^ 
watered  ribbon  by  which  they  hui^,a&  bi^ 
ste]>daughter  bade  him  good-morning,  id 
took  her  placa 

''  Grood-morning,  laUaa     You  are  late/ 

"  I  am  a  litUe,  papa." 

"  Are  you  not  weU  % " 

''  I  am  quite  well,  thank  yon," 

The  glasses  were  readjiisted,  the  new 
paper  was  propped  against  a  handy  taid> 
rack ;  the  master  of  the  house  mada  as 
excellent  breakfast^  drank-  his  tea,  as^ 
informed  himself  in  current  histoij,  ^ 
unbroken  silence — an  ordor  of  ^^i 
evidently  familiar  to  Liliaa  and  the  ^' 
person  present.  It  was  not  enjoined  up^l 
the  doctor's  womankind  that  they  vcni 
not  to  speak  at  breakfast^  but  tbc; 
rarely  did  speak,  and  they  never  talkei 
A  few  disjointed  questions  and  aosvc:^ 
they  permitted  themselves,  in  suba^^ 
tones,  and  they  were  invariably  glad  vh^ 
breakfast  was  over,  and  Dr.  Sossljuul 
retired  to  his  consulting-roonu  Then  w^^ ' 
Mrs.  Norton  seek  the  vast   and  glf"-- 
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andergroand  region,  where  she  was  reoog- 
nised  as  *'  somebody/'  and  giye  her  orders 
for  the  day  with  mach  pomposity  and  a  great 
deal  of  superilaous  detail ;  while  Lilias  would 
resort  to  Uie  companionshipof  thepianoforte 
in  the  big  and  ugly  drawing-room,  for  the 
dailypractice  which  was  her  chief  recreation. 
When  the  head  of  a  household  causes  a 
sensible  relief,  if  not  a  positive  thrill  of 
pleasare,  by   informing    his   womankind 
either  that  he  does  not  intend  to  dine  at 
home,  or  that  he  wants  to  have  some  men 
to  dine  with  him,  and,  therefore,  shall  not 
require  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  their  mutual  relations  are 
not  of  Uie  freest,  easiest,  and  most  frankly 
affectionate  kind.  Lilias  Merivale  and  Mra 
Norton  would  not  on  any  account  have 
eompaxed  notes  on  the  subject^  but,  if  they 
had  80  far  departed  from  propriety  as  to  do 
this,  they  must  have  i^eed  that  the  "off" 
days  were  pleasant  and  welcoma    It  was 
with  a  positively  guilty  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  Lilias  heard  the  doctor  make  the 
usual  curt  communication  to  Mrs.  Norton, 
before  he  withdrew  to  his  consulting-room: 
''  I  do  not  dine  at  home  to-day.     Have 
you  anything  to  say  to  me  9 " 

MiB.  Norton  had  not  anything  to  say, 
and  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  day  was 
observed.    But  Lilias  Merivale's  practice 
was  a  make-believe.     She  sat  before  the 
pianoforte  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  too  dis- 
tracting a  nature,  judging  from  her  looks, 
to  be  fitting  for  her  age,  and  the  quiet 
secnrity  of  her  position  in  lif&  Once  during 
the  time  preserved  to  her  by  prescriptive 
custom  free  from  the  incursions  of  Mrs. 
Norton,  Lilias  rose,  taremblinKi  and  with  the 
flash   of   a   desperate  resolution  on  her 
cheeks,  and  flitting  noiselessly  down  the 
stairs,  approached  her  step-father's  consult- 
ing-room, which  was  shut  off  from  the  hall 
by  doable  doors  of  red  baize.   She  listened, 
with  a  beating  hearty  for  the  sound  of  voices 
within,  but  no  sound  reached  her  ear ;  in 
a  moment  more  she  would  have  found  her- 
self in  Dr.  Sosslyn's  presence,  and  irre- 
vocably  committed   to  a  certain  line  of 
action,  had  not  the  outer  doors  swune  open, 
and  given  admittance  to  a  patient  who  was 
evidently  one  of  the  doctor's  ''persons  of 
importance."     The    unspeakably    correct 
man-eervant  who  ushered  in  the  lady  looked 
disconcerted  at   the  irregularity  of  Miss 
Meri vale's  being  visible  in  that  part  of  the 
house    during     consultation    hours,   and 
liilias  retreated,  all  her  courage  routed,  and 
gailtily  conscious  that  she  was  infinitely 
relieved  bv  her  defeat. 


Having  regained  the  drawing-room  and 
the  piano-stool,  she  again  drew  out  the 
letter  which  had  come  like  a  bombshell  into 
her  quiet  life,  scattering  all  things  in  frag- 
ments around  it,  and  tUs  time  she  found  a 
brief  postscript,  which  she  had  previously 
overlooked.  It  was  written  across  one  of 
the  pages,  and  contained  only  these  ^ords: 

''On  second  thoughts  I  would  rather 
that  you  said  nothing.  Let  it  come  firom 
myself.  I  am  ready  to  take  all  the  risks — 
'  equal  to  either  fortune,'  as  Eugene  Aram 
said.  Keep  everything  that  I  have  told  you 
to  yourself.  I  shallbe  with  you  before  long." 

"  And  I  had  so  nearly  overlooked  this  1" 
thought  Lilias.  "  How  thankful  I  am  that 
I  was  too  much  afraid  to  speak  this 
morning  1  But  does  it  show  true  know- 
ledge of  papal  Has  he  forgotten  the 
difficulty  with  which  a  far  smaller  victory 
over  that  fixed  will  was  won  1 " 

In  similar  questionings  was  the  mind  of 
Lilias  Merivale  exercised  all  through  the 
uneventful  day,  and  when  it  wore  on 
towards  evening,  with  the  relief  that 
frequently  ensued  upon  Dr.  Bosslyn's 
giving  hu  womankind  a  holiday,  namely, 
Mrs.  Norton's  going  out  to  tea,  while  Lilias 
was  left  to  welcome  solitude  —  she  was 
no  nearer  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  them. 
She  resolved  to  seek  the  relief  of  writing ; 
of  pouring  out  all  of  her  thoughts  to  her 
correspondent ;  although  she  was  doubtful 
whether  her  reply  could  reach  him  at  the 
place  from  which  he  had  written.  She 
put  on  paper  as  many  of  the  feelings, 
mi9givings,  and  apprehensions  with  which 
she  was  assailed  as  her  skill  in  expressing 
herself,  which  was  above  the  common, 
permitted.  In  after  days  Lilias  had  good 
reason  to  recall  the  employment  of  that 
evening,  the  care  that  she  bestowed  upon 
her  letter,  the  accuracy  with  which  she 
dated  and  addressed  it.  The  writing  of 
it  did  not,  however,  bring  to  her  mind 
the  longed-for  relief.  She  was  still  pro- 
foundly disturbed,  and  forebodiog  of  ill 
was  busy  with  her. 

Dr.  Eosslyn  returned  home  late  that 
night,  and  Lilias  was  still  awake  when  he 
passed  the  door  of  her  room  in  going  to 
his  owa  As  she  listened  to  his  footsteps, 
her  hand  stole  up  and  touched  the  folded 
paper  under  her  pillow,  and  once  more 
she  sighed  deeply. 

While  Lilias  falls  at  last  into  the  deep 
slumber  of  which  she  is  too  young  to  be 
altogether  deprived  by  trouble  of  the 
mind,  let  us  turn  a  backward  glance  upon 
the  hjstorv  of  Dr.  Rosslvn's  householJ. 
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Dr.  Bossljn  was  a  widower  for  the 
second  time.  His  first  wife,  who  had 
shared  the  earlj  days  of  straggle  and 
anxiety  which  are  the  common  lot  of  young 
professional  men,  had  died  as  those  days 
were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  prospect 
of  a  secore  position  and  a  good  income 
was  just  opening  upon  the  still  young 
doctor,  who  had  made  several  good 
hits,  and  was  also  beginning  to  reap 
the  reward  of  steady  application  and 
good  character.  She  left  him  an  only 
child,  now  a  grown  man,  twenty-three 
years  old.  Three  years  after  his  wife's 
death,  Dr.  Bosslyn  married  again.  His 
second  choice  was  a  young  widow,  and 
Lilias  Merivale  was  her  only  child. 

His  second  marriage  was  the  halcyon 
period  of  Dr.  Bosslyn's  life,  and  in  the  sun- 
shine of  its  happiness  his  nature  seemed  to 
change,  and  the  reserve  and  self-concentra- 
tion of  his  character  to  give  way.  His 
wife  proved  a  true  mother  to  his  little  son, 
and  the  children  regarded  each  other  as 
brother  and  sister.  Upon  this  happy  home 
there  fell  a  thunderbolt^  when  it  was  of 
but  five  years'  duratioa  Mrs.  Rosslyn  died, 
after  an  illness  so  brief  that  her  husband 
had  not  time  to  school  himself  to  the 
prospect  of  separation,  and,  with  her,  all 
that  had  sweetened  and  brightened  his 
life  departed  also.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
find  a  resource  in  the  children  who  re- 
mained; his  professional  work  afforded 
him  the  only  solace  of  which  he  was  sus- 
ceptible. How  much  he  suffered  was 
known  to  himself  solely ;  his  former  habit 
of  reserve  was  resumed ;  from  thenceforth 
it  was  only  in  his  professional  capacity  that 
Dr.  Bosslyn  was  attractive  in  manner. 

Shortly  after  her  mother's  death  the  little 
Lilias,  whose  step-father  was  her  sole 
guardian,  became  an  heiress  on  a  modest 
scale,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  deaths  in 
her  late  father's  family.  Dr.  Bosslyn  fid- 
filled  his  duties  conscientiously,  managing 
his  ward's  property  admirably,  giving  her  a 
good  education  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  resident  govemisss,  and  providing  in 
every  way  but  one  for  her  comfort  and 
welfara  And  even  the  exception  was  less 
real  than  it  appeared.  The  child  of  his 
dead  wife  was  dearer  to  the  cold,  worldly- 
minded,  and  yet  world-despising  man — 
not  a  rare  combination,  paradoxical  thoueh 
it  seem  to  be — than  she  or  others  cotud 
have  supposed,  and  of  more  account  in 
his  Ufa  He  did  not  Imow  that  her 
decorous  existence  in  the  gloomy  Harley 
Street   house   was    tiresome    and    unin- 


teresting ;  he  was  not  capable  of  looking 
at  it  with  her  eyes,  and  Lilias  nev«r  com- 
plained that  it  was  so.     When  the  time 
came  at  which  she  was  emancipated  from 
schoolroom   hours    and    the  routine  of 
lessons,  she  entertained  no  such  visioDs  u 
those  which  now  fill  the  brain  of  ndddle* 
class  young  ladies  on  "  coming  out"    She 
did  not  expect  a  whirl  of  gaiety,  or  a  ehoioi 
of  admiration.    She  was  glad,  because  Mn. 
Norton  had  taught  her  all  Uiat  it  waa  in  > 
her  to  teach,  and  her  new-bom  freedom  { 
would  enable  her  to  study  unchecked  by  j 
routine.    She,  however,  did  chetieb  oik  1 
hope  connected  with  the  event.    It  wis  i! 
that  she  might  now  see  more  of  her  fitop- 
father,  and  be  permitted  to  be  a  companion ' 
to  him.     She  was  as  free  from  penosil ' 
vanity  as  any  young  girl  can  be  withoat 
being  also  stupid  and  apathetic,  and  of  the , 
conventional  meaning  of  "  coming  out"  die 
had  formed  no  idea.     The  only  indication 
which  her  step-father  had  given  of  hia  con- ' 
sidering  her  position  radiculy  changed,  ms 
his  consulting  her,  greatly  to  her  aatonish- 
ment,  as  to  whether  Mtsl  Norton  shonld  or 
should  not  be  retained  as  chaperon  after 
her  services  as  governess  had  ceased  to  \^ 
required. 

The  doctor  was  not  ill-pleased  by  the 
unhesitating  decision  of  Lilias  that  her  oid 
friend  was  to  be  asked  to  remain  with  het 
Here,  at  least,  was  no  heardess  love  of 
change  and  novelty.  The  girl  poeseaed 
some  of  the  steadfast  constancy,  which  bii 
been  a  beautiful  element  in  the  chsncter 
of  her  mother.  The  matter  was  Mot 
settled,  and,  when  this  had  been  done,  and 
the  allowance  made  to  Lilias  out  of  hsi 
carefully  -  managed  property  had  been 
doubled.  Dr.  Bosslyn  took  little  further 
notice  of  the  fact  that  her  schoolroom  dajs 
were  over. 

Even  in  those  days,  she  had  come  to 
know  what  trouble  meant^  and  it  was  c 
thiswise. 

The  one  person  in  the  world  wbos 
Lilias  Merivale  loved  with  all  the  wazmt!) 
of  a  nature  which  had  unawakened  tm 
sures  of  feeling  in  it,  was  he  whom  ^ 
called  her  "brother."  The  attachnfi^'* 
between  the  boy  and  the  little  girl  vh^ 
came  to  share  hia  nursery  and  pUyrooe^ 
brought  by  that  lovely  lady  whom  he&d^ 
still  remember  well,  iJthough  she  was  c^' 
a  dim  vision  to  her  own  <£ildt  had  gxp^ 
with  their  growth,  and  had  probably  gjued 
by  the  loss  they  had  jointly  aoata]:^  ^ 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bosslyn's  second  wi& 

The  dull  house  in  Harley  Street  vi^ 
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tamed  into  the  brightest  of  abodes  for 
Lilias  when  Hogh  Rosslyn  came  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  the  presence  of  his 
''Bister"  atoned  for  much  which  the  boy 
dbliked  and  resented  in  his  homa  Hagh 
was  a  high-spirited,  sensitive  fellow,  and 
had  never  got  on  very  well  with  hia 
father,  whose  misfortane  it  was,  in  common 
with  a  great  many  men  whose  coldness  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  unconquerable  shyness, 
to  convey  the  notion  of  indifference  where 
the  feeling  does  not  exist. 

"  Ah  yes,  LUy,  it's  all  very  fine ;  papa 
is  very  fond  of  you,  but  he  doesn't  caro 
what  becomes  of  me."  Hugh  would  say  this, 
in  almost  the  same  form  of  words,  over 
and  over  again,  when  Lilias  was  a  tall, 
lanky,  remarkably  good  child,  whom  the 
doctor  never  saw  out  of  a  clean  frock  or 
off  her  best  behaviour,  and  Hugh  was  a 
big,  handsome,  troublesome  schoolboy,  not 
to  be  ignored,  and  hard  to  be  governed, 
except  by  a  method  which  his  father  did  not 
know  how  to  taka 

As  time  went  on  the  impression  on 
Hugh's  mind  deepened,  and  so  did  the 
conviction  of  Lilias  that  he  was  wrong  ; 
but  she  could  not  explain  or  justify  that 
conviction,  and  the  differences  of  character 
and  temperament,  which  divided  the  father 
and  son,  manifested  themselves  more  and 
more  plainly. 

Most  men  who  have  had  their  own  way 
to  make  in  life,  and  have  made  it — for 
whom  no  steps  have  been  cut  in  the  steep 
slope  of  the  mountain  of  difficulty,  or  con- 
venient handraU  provided — find  it  hard  to 
realise  the  temperament  to  which  security 
and  ease  do  not  present  themselves  as  un- 
mixed and  satisfying  good.  That  there 
shoul4  be  persons  so  perverse  as  to  decline 
to  take  the  good  things  provided  for  them 
by  others  who  have  had  to  earn  them 
hardly,  is  alike  inexplicable  and  offensive 
to  them — a  frowardness  to  be  regarded 
with  scorn  and  rebuked  with  an^er.  Dr. 
Kosslyn  was  prepared  to  make  thugs  very 
comfortable  for  his  only  son;  but  he 
wanted  to  do  this  accormng  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  when  he  found  that  those  of 
Hugh  were  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
them,  he  was  keenly  disappointed.  In  a 
word,  the  youne  man  developed  artistic 
tastes  with  which  his  father  had  nO  sym- 
pathy, and  declined  the  decorous  University 
and  professional  career  which  was  proposed 
to  him. 

It  is  difficult  for  persons  who  have  no 
artiatic  tastes  or  perceptions  to  take  artists 
seriouslv.   The  passins  of  life  in  the  repre- 


sentation of  things  beautiful  or  non-beau- 
tiful, in  various  kinds  of  material,  has  a 
preposterous  effect  upon  their  minds,  and 
even  when  they  give  in  to  a  conventional 
admiration  of  the  work  of  the  artist,  they 
cherish  contempt  not  always  concealed  for 
his  aims  and  his  notions. 

Dr.  Sosslyn  was  one  of  those  persons, 
and  it  was  peculiarly  annoyine  to  him  that 
his  son  should  "  take  to  an  idle,  vagabond 
lifa"  Such  was  his  invariable  definition  of 
the  pursuit  of  art  as  a  profession.  There 
was  a  sharp  contest  of  will  between  the 
two ;  and,  although  the  young  man  carried 
his  point  in  the  end,  he  gained  his  victory 
at  the  cost  of  a  further  straining  of  relations 
which  had  never  been  so  frank  and  cordial 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  also  at  tiiat 
of  great  pain  to  Liliaa 

Hugh  Bosslyn  took  to  painting,  studied 
in  foreign  studios,  and  made  such  progress 
in  his  art  that,  if  it  had  not  been  a  for- 
bidden subject.  Dr.  Bosslyn  might  have 
got  over  his  prejudices  by  the  natural  aid 
of  paternal  pride.  He  combined  a  taste 
for  travel  with  the  love  of  paintiug.  At 
the  time  when  we  pass  the  doors  of  the 
house  in  Harley  Street  he  had  been  absent 
from  England  for  several  months. 

The  house  was  doubly  dull  to  Lilias 
Merivale  when  the  slow  procession  of  the 
days  could  not  bring  Hugh  either  to  join 
the  trio  at  dinner,  or  take  her  out  of  after- 
noons to  see  pictures,  or  to  walk  in  the 
Park,  and  contemplate  the  noble  spectacle 
presented  by  society  in  the  Bide  and  the 
Bow.  Lilias  had  littie  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  world  any  nearer  than  this ;  a 
few  dull  dinners  of  the  scrupulously-paid- 
debt  order,  and  a  few  evening  parties, 
where  she  did  not  shine,  formed  the  whole 
of  her  experience  of  the  "giddy  maza" 

She  was,  however,  happy  if  only  Hugh 
were  content ;  for  she  belonged  to  that 
'order  of  women  who  estimate  their  own 
claims  to  consideration  at  a  humble  rate, 
and  live  in  and  for  their  affections. 
Lilias  Merivale's  affection  had  but  a 
narrow  sphere.  The  "brother,"  whom 
she  loved  with  all  her  heart;  the  step- 
father, for  whom  she  entertained  a  timid 
and  grateful  affection ;  and  Mrs.  Norton, 
an  excellent  person,  but  hardly  more 
interestiug  than  the  pug  in  whom  her  soul 
was  centred,  formed  all  the  population  of 
Lilias's  actual  world.  She  had  many 
dream-friends,  however,  and  an  imagioa- 
tion  sufficientiy  active  to  turn  the  dull 
house  in  Harley  Street  into  a  palace  of  the 
fancv.  and  to  people  it  with  the  heroes 
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and  heroines  of  poetry,  history,  and 
romance.  She  read  all  uiese  with  ahnost 
passionate  enjoyment 

LiUas  might  fairly  pride  herself  on  heing 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  confidence  of  her 
step-father.  She  knew  what  his  feelings 
about  Hngh  were,  and  that  he  hoped  the 
inflaence  of  foreign  trayel,  and  the  **  rub- 
bing shoulders  with  men  who  took  life 
seriously,"  as  he  put  it,  would  divert  his 
son  from  the  friyolities  of  art,  and  turn 
him  into  a  man  of  the  world.  She  knew 
that  although  he  rarely  mentioned  Hugh, 
and  never  asked  her  questions  respecting 
his  letters  to  her,  believing,  or  affecting  to 
believe,  that  they  were  "full  of  nothing 
but  trumpery  about  pictures  and  statues, 
he  had  certain  notions  and  hopes  connected 
with  Hugh's  return,  and  her  own  truer 
instinct  and  readier  sympathy  made  her 
feel  sure  that  his  notions  would  prove 
illusory,  and  his  hopes  be  frustrated.  She 
knew,  from  what  Hugh  had  said  to  her 
when  he  was  at  home,  and  now  wrote  to 
her  when  he  was  away,  that  the  artist-life 
he  had  chosen  was  full  of  increasing  fasci- 
nation for  him,  and  that  the  knowledge  he 
was  gaining  of  the  wide,  wide  world  was 
but  confirming  his  dislike  to  that  narrow 
and  conventional  sphere  to  which  his 
father  hoped  he  would  yet  be  induced  to 
restrict  himself. 

There  was  another  point  on  which 
Lilias  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  Dr. 
SoBslyn's  mind  respecting  his  son.  She 
knew  that  he  wished  him  to  marry  early, 
and  she  imagined  that  there  was  someone 
whom  her  step-father  would  welcome 
as  Hugh's  wife.  But,  if  it  were  so, 
Lilias  feared  that  disappointment  was 
in  store  for  Dr.  Sosslyn  in  this  respect 
also.  In  her  capacity  of  confidant  to  her 
brother,  she  had  been  put  in  possession 
of  Hugh's  notions  of  the  sort  of  woman 
he  meant  to  marry,  and  she  felt  perfectly 
certain  that  there  was  not  among  their 
limited  common  acquaintance  any  girl  who 
resembled  in  the  slightest  degree  uie  idesd 
being  whom  he  portrayed.  The  daughters 
of  the  grave  professional  gentlemen  and 
merchants  in  the  higher  walks  of  com* 
merce,  those  of  the  superior  clerks  and 
the  well-to-do  parsons,  were  very  nice 
girls,  no  doubt  Some  of  them  were 
pretty,  and  a  few  were  sensible;  but 
where  among  their  number  was  to  be 
found  the   being    of   infinite  loveliness, 

«  marvellous  erace  and  radiant  intelligence, 
to  whom  alone,  Hugh  Eosslyn  hsA  in- 
formed Lilias,  he  would  devote  himself 


for  life.  At  the  solemn  debt -paying 
dinners  to  which  she  was  formally  ad- 
mitted when  her  schoolroom  days  came 
to  an  end,  and  at  the  mild  middle-daK 
evening-parties,  at  which  Mn.  Norton  en- 
joyed herself  much  more  than  Lilias  did, 
the  girl  would  observe  the  young  ladi» 
who  had  so  much  to  say  for  themselTea, 
and  make  up  her  mind  that  Hugh*s  ideal 
bride  must  belong  to  a  different  sphere- 
one  into  which  she,  Lilias,  could  never 
hope  to  get  a  peep. 

That   Hugh  would    change  his  mind 
about  many  things  when  he  had  seen  more 
of  the  world,  she  had   been  assured  by  i| 
Hugh's  father.  Perhaps  one  of  them  would  l 
be  the  impossibility  that   he  could  ever  |' 
love  and  marry  any  woman,  who  fell  abort  | 
of  the  radiant  vision  he  had  sketched  for  ' 
Lilias  in  their  confidential  talks.    Perhaps  ! 
he  might  come  back  from  distant  travel ', 
prepared  to  look   with   less  lofby  seon  ' 
upon  the  artificiality  and  the  commonplace 
of  those  favoured    daughters  of  fashion  ' 
whom  he  and  Lilias  were  wont  to  contem-  , 
plate  in  the  park  and  at  the  theatres,  asd 
whom  he  contemned  with  all  the  energy  ! 
of  his  preference  for  untutored  graces  and  . 
beauties  unadorned ;  while  Lilias  regarded  ' 
them  with  frank  admiration  and  wond^. 
She  could  only  hope  that  this  might  be  the  i 
case,  and  that  Hugh  would  give  in  to  his 
father's  wishes  on  the  subject,  but  she  did  j 
not  feel  at  all  sanguine  about  it 

"  Lilias,"  said  Dr.  Rosslyn,  on  the  Mow- 
ing  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  withdnv 
to  his  consulting-room,  "  what  is  the  latest 
address  you  have  for  writing  to  Hugh  f " 

A  simple  enough  question,  as  Liliasis 
Hugh's  chief  correspondent ;  but  it  em- 
barrasses Lilias  strangely,  and  she  turns  so 
red,  and  answers  wiSi  so  much  confosios 
that  she  has  had  no  fresh  instructions,  thai 
Dr.  Bosslyn  looks  sharply  at  her.  He  m 
nothing,  however,  but  merely  nods  vd 
leaves  the  room.  As  he  places  himself  ii^ 
his  capacious  chair,  and  applies  himself  t^ 
the  papers  on  the  huge,  heavy  table  hefore  i 
him,  he  smiles  slightly,  as  he  thinks : 

''She  has  realised  that  they  are  not 
brother  and  sister,  I  imagina  That  is 
well" 
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Among  the  marriages  of  En^di 
daughters,  none  has  proved  more  momen 
tons  in  its  results  than  that  of  Piinoes^ 
Margaret  Tudor  with  James  the  Fourtli  d 
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Scotland.  Had  there  been  a  charming 
young  French  Princess  at  hand  to  marry 
the  gay  young  King,  then  wonld  the 
Stuarts  have  been  entirely  out  of  the  sue- 
cesBion  to  the  English  crown,  and  the  union 
of  Scotland  and  England,  if  effected  at  all, 
would  probably  have  been  effected  in  a 
violent  manner,  leaving  a  legacy  of  strife 
and  heart-burning  to  future  generations. 
Bat  apart  from  the  consequences  of  the 
match,  there  are  elements  of  picturesque- 
ness  in  the  progress  of  the  fair  Margaret 
through  her  father's  kingdom  to  meet  her 
royal  bridegroom. 

It  was  in  the  prime  of  summer-time  that 
the  princely  cavalcade  set  forth  from  Kich- 
mond  Palace — ^the  young  bride  seated  upon 
a  white  palfrey  and  surrounded  by  an 
amazonian  escort — all  maids  of  honour,  the 
fairest  and  noblest  in  the  realm.  Earls, 
Bishops,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Squires  rode 
in  her  train,  with  heralds  and  marshals  in 
advance,  and  javelin  men  and  bowmen  on 
the  flanks.  AnA  so  the  train  marched  on 
over  the  wide  green  commons,  and  past 
the  green  con^elds,  minstrels  singing, 
trumpets  and  sackbuts  playing,  the  woods 
resounding  as  they  passed  along. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  more 
northerly    counties,   the   warmth   of  the 
popular  welcome  increased  in  fervour.  The 
people  lined  the  roads,  bringing  drink  in 
great  vessels,  and  would  take  no  payment. 
As  the  merry  procession  entered  Lincoln- 
shire, the  sheriff  met  the  cavalcade,  and 
rode  before  it  right  through  the  county, 
and  so  did  all  the  other  sheriffs  on  the  way. 
Sometimes  the  Princess  would  lodge  for  the 
night  at  some  venerable  abbey,  the  father 
abbot  and  the  brethren  marching  out  to 
meet  her  with  much  reverence.    At  other 
times  some  old  hostelry  would  afford  a 
resting-place — ^The  Hart,  at  Newark,  and 
The  Crown,  at  Tuzford,  are  especially  men- 
tioned.   For  a  night  the  Princess  lodged 
at   Scrooby,    in    the  manor-house  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  where  Wolsey  rfter- 
wards  stayed — a  house  that  was  destined 
later  still  to  be  one  of  the  nurseries  of  the 
great  Puritan  movement.    And  with  all 
its  state  and  ceremony  there  was  a  pleasant 
touch  of  gipsy  life  about  the  progress.     As 
the  Princess  and  her  train  arrived  at  the 
oatakirts  of  a  town,  a  halt  would  be  made 
by  the  roadside,  and  Margaret  and  her 
maids  would  array  themselves   in  fresh 
attire,  while  the  attendants  formed  a  hedge 
about  her. 

Thtu  the  Princess  came  to  York,  the 
Scropes   and   all    the    great    people    of 


Yorkshire  hi^ving  ridden  out  to  welcome 
her;  and  then  came  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
his  chain  and  robes,  and  Earl  Percy  in 
velvet  and  gold,  the  trumpets  echoing 
from  the  old  walls.  And  presently  the 
grand  minster  was  filled  with  a  glittering 
crowd,  as  the  ArchbiBhop  celebrated  a 
grand  High  Mass.  Everywhere  there  was 
good  cheer;  and  so,  feasting  as  they  weot, 
the  cavalcade  passed  over  the  border  at 
Berwick,  into  a  country  that  was  not  quite 
so  free  and  jolly. 

The  Scotch,  too,  thronged  to  see  their 
new  Queen,  and  brought  drink  for  those 
who  would  pay.  And,  at  Dalkeith,  the 
bridegroom  himself  arrived  to  greet  his 
bride. 

Full  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien, 
His  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Hemmed  with  the  fur  of  marten  wild ; 

His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

Chivalrous  and  courteous  as  was  his 
bearing,  however,  the  King  of  Scotland 
had  but  little  heart  for  his  royal  bride. 
His  heart  was  still  sore  with  the  loss  of  his 
Margaret  Drummond  —  the  one  woman 
who  had  power  to  secure  his  roving  fancy. 

In  the  old  abbey  church  of  Holyrood 
the  wedding  was  celebrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Glasgow  and  of  York.  The 
bride  wore  a  robe  of  white  and  gold 
damask,  bordered  with  crimson  velvet  and 
lined  with  white  sarcenet ;  a  collar  of  pearls, 
and  rich  coif;  her  hair  hanging  down  to  her 
heels.  A  fine,  wilful,  exacting  girl  was 
Margaret,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  beauty 
of  the  House  of  York,  which  she  inherited 
through  her  mother.  But  her  wedded  life 
was  unhappy  to  the  last  degree;  The  King 
gave  her  plenty  of  cause  for  jealousy,  and 
Margaret  revenged  herself  by  making  him 
jealous  in  his  turn.  Messengers  and 
envoys  were  continually  on  the  way  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  charged  on 
one  side  with  budgets  of  Margaret's  griefs, 
and  on  the  other  with  good  advice,  and 
sometimes  sharp  remonstrance  for  husband 
or  wife,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  then 
came  the  mournful  ending,  when  there 
could  be  no  more  quarrellbg  and  making 
up ;  as  Margaret  waited  and  watched  from 
the  tower  of  lonely  Linlithgow  while  her 
lord  was  lying  dead  on  Flodden  field. 

Nor  was  Margaret  any  happier  in  her 
second  marriage.  No  State  observance 
here,  but  a  hurried — almost  secret — cere- 
mony at  Kinnoul  Church,  where,  within 
a  year  of  the  King's  death,  Margaret  gave 
her  hand  to  young  Angus  Douglas.  And 
so,  quarrelling  and  complaining  to  the  end, 
Misffgaret  vanishes  from  the  field  of  vision. 
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As  for  the  Princess  Mary,  Margaret's 
yoasger  sister,  there  is  something  almost 
ladicrous  in  the  story  of  her  nnptiaU 
She  fell  in  love  with  Charles  Brandon,  a 
handsome  and  not  over-sagacions  youth, 
at  her  brother's  Court,  but  was  com- 
pelled, much  against  her  will,  to  marry 
the  elderly  King  of  France,  with  the 
promise  that  if  she  would  marry  this  time 
to  please  the  King,  her  brother,  next  time 
she  should  be  allowed  to  pleace  herself. 
The  amusing  patt  of  the  story  is  the  hot 
haste  with  which  she  secured  the  ful6l- 
ment  of  the  promise  by  making  Charles 
Brandon  marry  her  then  and  there,  even 
at  the  French  Court,  almost  before  the 
funeral  baked-me^ts  of  the  royal  obsequies 
had  grown  cold.  But  it  might  have  been 
no  laughing  matter  for  the  happy  bride- 
groom, who  might  very  well  have  lost  his 
liead  for  his  audacity;  and,  indeed,  he 
owed  his  pardon  to  the  good  offices  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  the  end,  the  "  cloth 
of  gold  and  cloth  of  frieze"  mingled 
harmoniously  together,  and  Brandon,  as 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  escaped  the  perils  of  his 
royal  brother-in-law's  jealousy  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  the  line  of  Margaret 
and  Charles  came  to  a  bad  ending  in  the 
person  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

And  now  there  comes  a  long  period 
barren  of  the  marriages  of  Princessea 
Mary,  of  persecuting  fame,  was  married  as 
Queen  of  England,  and  Elizabeth,  as  far  as 
we  know,  afforded  no  material  for  the 
bridal  chronicler.  So  several  generations 
have  passed  away,  before  we  are  once 
more  spectators  at  a  Court  celebration. 
This  time  it  is  a  Princess  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First, 
and  a  great-great-granddaughter  of  the 
Margaret  with  whose  royal  progress  we 
began  this  paper,  who  is  about  to  marry 
the  Elector-Palatine. 

The  wedding  had  been  delayed  by  the 
death  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  at 
the  ceremony  of  betrothal,  which  took 
place  at  the  banqueting-hall  at  White- 
hall, the  Court  was  in  mourning.  The 
Princess  was  robed  all  in  black  velvet, 
embroidered  with  silver  quatrefoils,  a 
parure  of  pearls  in  her  hair,  and  one 
little  white  pluma  But  if  all  were  in 
the  garb  of  woe,  there  was  little  melan- 
choly in  their  hearts.  A  black -eyed, 
plump,  and  merry  damsel  was  the  Princess, 
with  a  propensity  for  laughter  on  tibe 
slightest  occasion.  The  official  who  read 
the  marriage  contract  mispronounced  his 
French   after    the   fashion  of   Stratford- 


atte-Bowe,  and  the  Princess  began  to 
titter.  The  Palatine,  young  and  sprightly, 
caught  the  infection,  and  went  off  is  a 
paroxysm  of  suppressed  laughter,  wUck 
only  made  the  Princess  worse,  whOe 
presently  the  whole  giddy-pated  compuj 
followed  in  their  wake,  so  that  Archbbbop 
Abbot  was  obliged  to  cut  the  ceremooj 
short  and  hurry  on  to  the  blessing. 

The  wedding  ceremony  which  followed 
was  performed  on  St  Yalentme's  Day, 
1612,  in  Whitehall  Chapel,  the  Kiog  tod 
Queen  being  now  present  The  bride, 
with  her  flowing  black  hair,  was  crownai 
with  diamonds  and  pearls;  her  robe 
was  of  white  samite,  embroidered  irith 
pearls  and  eems.  Fifteen  young  Iadi«, 
the  flower  of  the  nobility,  acted  as  bridee- 
maids  or  train-bearers.  The  Princess 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  laaghed 
all  the  time,  while  her  bridesmaics 
were  quizzing — the  word  had  not  been 
invented,  but  the  process  was  well  knoiL 
— the  young  men,  supporters  of  the  bride 
groom,  Dutch,  French|  and  EDgM,  and 
picking  out  valentines  among  them,  and 
genenlly  misbehaving  themselves. 

People  said  that  it  was  unlucky  to 
laugh  at  a  wedding,  but  it  was  a  bappj 
thing  for  the  Princess  that  she  bad  & 
gay,  elastic  disposition,  for  surely  htm 
before  did  Princess  and  titular  Qaeen  pass 
through  such  a  sea  of  troubles;  drim 
alike  from  home  and  kingdom,  and  often 
wanting  even  the  bare  necessaries  of  lii& 
But  out  of  her  troubles  came  a  gm: 
destiny  for  her  descendants,  as  her  daugbtet 
Sophia,  born  at  the  Hague  in  the  mids; 
of  distress  and  humiliation,  eventoallr 
brought  into  the  world  the  habe  who,  a 
George  the  First,  was  to  become  Eisgof 
England. 

But  before  the  rising  of  the  star  d 
Brunswick,  there  are  more  of  the  Sloan 
Princesses  to  be  married,  the  danghters  c: 
Charles  the  First  taking  precedence— Maiy< 
who  married  William  of  Nassan,  aoi 
Henrietta,  more  a  French  Princess,  «^ 
all,  than:  an  English  one,  who  maniec 
Monsieur  of  Orleans,  and  was  knovn  a^ 
the  French  Court  as  Mademoiaella  Tte^ 
there  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Jace; 
the  Second,  and  eventually  the  Qaeen  c: 
England,  who  married  WilUam  of  Onop^ 
the  son  of  the  other  William  and  the  otk 
Mary,  a  terribly  confusing  arrangeneni 
which  has  misled  and  perplexed  d^J 
wanderers  among  the  mazes  of  hbtiS! 
But  these  weddings,  although  interests; 
at  the  time,  and  described  by  many  p^ 
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have  left  no  Btrikmg  incidents  that  dwell 
upon  the  memory.  So  we  will  take  up  the 
thread  of  weddings  in  the  present  rei^nin&r 
hoase,  beginning  with  the  Sophia  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph. 

Here  was  an  insignificant  Princess,  whose 
rdle  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  make  herself 
osefal  among  her  more  fortunate  relations, 
and  here,  too,  an  equally  insignificant 
Prince,  whose  father  had  been  a  younger 
brother  among  nine  strapping  sons  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenberg, 
now  known  as  Hanover.  It  had  long  been 
a  misfortune  in  the  family  of  Guelph,  to 
which  they  belonged,  to  have  so  many 
children,  and  the  little  duchy,  divided 
among  nine,  would  hardly  make  a  mouthful 
for  eacL  So  the  nine  agreed  on  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  that  only  one  should 
marry  and  perpetuate  the  line,  and  that 
the  one  shomd  be  chosen,  not  according  to 
primogeniture,  but  by  the  fairer  plan  of 
drawing  lots.  Whether  they  pulled  straws, 
tossed  coins,  or  threw  dice,  does  not  appear, 
but  the  lot  fell  on  young  Qeorge,  anyhow, 
and  he  accepted  his  fate  and  married 
accordingly.  It  was  the  fourth  son  of  this 
Geo^e  who  was  the  Prince  destined  for 
the  Lady  Sophia.  For,  by  one  accident 
or  another,  the  elder  brothers  had  no  male 
heirs,  and  Ernest  Augustus,  who  had  been 
intended  for  one  of  the  fat  Prince-Bishoprics 
that  ran  in  the  family,  was  admonished  to 
marry. 

Ernest's  choice  fell  upon  Sophia.  The 
pair  were  married  at  Heidelberg,  and 
Sophia  was  given  away  by  her  brother,  the 
Elector.  The  first  boy — our  George,  he 
may  be  called — ^was  bom  at  the  old  ducal 
palace  at  Hanover  at  just  about  the  time 
that  Cousin  Charles  was  sailing  across  to 
England  to  take  up  his  crown  in  the 
glorious  Bestoratiofa. 

Sophia  had  many  sons,  but  only  one 
daughter,  and,  being  a  busy,  managing 
woman,  she  did  her  best  to  marry  her  well 
She  had  her  eye  even  upon  the  Dauphin  of 
France  for  her  little  Sophia  Charlotte,  but, 
failing  this  great  match,  she  had  penetra- 
tion enough  to  mate  her  daughter  with  the 
rising  house  of  Brandenburg.  The  electoral 
Prince  of  Brandenbui^  was  a  widower,  small 
and  crooked — the  ELohenzollem  with  his 
back  half  broken,  as  Carlyle  describes  him — 
a  man  filled  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
late  wife,  whom  he  had  vowed  never  to 
replace  with  a  successor.  But  events  were 
stronger  than  his  vows.  The  story  goes 
that  at  the  second  wedding  theTrince  wore 
a  rine  which  his  first  wife  had  sivenhim — 


a  pledge  of  their  eternal  compact — ^with 
the  motto,  "  A  jamais."  As  he  gave  his 
hand  to  the  bride  the  ring  broke  asunder 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  Prince 
turned  pale.  Was  it  a  sign  of  anger  at 
his  faithlessness,  or  a  release  from  his 
compact) 

But  the  marriage  was  happy  enough,  it 
seems,  and  presently,  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg having  meanwhile  blossomed  into 
King  of  Prussia,  he  wrote  for  a  wife  for 
his  son,  and  of  the  same  family;  the 
daughter  of  our  Geoi^e,  by  poor  SopMa  of 
Zell — ^herself  named  Sophia  Dorothea. 

All  this  made  a  considerable  stir  in 
the  little  Court  of  Hanover.  The  young 
Prince  came  to  fetch  his  bride,  and  the 
preliminary  ceremony  of  betrothal  was 
performed  at  Herrenhausen.  The  day 
oefore  the  bridal  the  old  Electress,  Sophia, 
still  full  of  activity,  although  now  seventy- 
four  years  old,  brought  the  bride  to 
Hanover  Castle.  The  iron  discipline  of 
the  Prussian  Court  must  have  been  felt 
from  the  first,  for,  at  six  o'clock  next 
morning,  the  poor  Princess  had  to  rise  and 
receive  the  Prussian  Embassy.  At  seven, 
her  own  family  arrived  to  pay  their  state 
visita  Then  her  procession  was  formed 
and  proceeded  to  the  great  saloon  of  the 
castle,  where  an  altar  was  erected.  The 
court-marshal  led  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  to  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  and 
the  Princess  to  ^e  left  After  the  cere- 
mony, the  whole  Court  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the 
dance  that  followed,  the  Princess  danced 
with  all  the  Princes,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
with  all  the  Princesses. 

But  with  all  the  fuss  that  was  made 
over  the  wedding,  poor  Sophia  Dorothea 
was  a  miserable  wife  enough  with  her 
drill-sergeant  of  a  husband,  her  children 
separated  from  her,  and  she  living  in 
constant  dread  of  his  caprice  and  tyranny. 
However,  it  was  some  compensation  for 
her  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Frederick 
the  Great 

After  this  the  weddings  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  the  house  of  Hanover  become 
entirely  our  affairs.  Such  was  the 
marriage  of  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
George  the  Second,  for  whom  eighty 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  as  dowry. 
Public  opinion,  indeed,  was  revolted  at  the 
appearance  of  the  bridegroom,  deformed 
and  wizened,  and  termed  by  his  future 
father-in-law  the  Baboon.  But  Anne, 
imperious  and  proud — "  she  would  die  to- 
morrow to   be   Queen  to-dav" — declared 
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that  she  would  many  the  Prince  even  if 
he  were  a  baboon.  And  so  the  boarded 
gallery  was  made  from  the  drawing-room 
of  St.  James's  Palace  to  the  Lutheran 
chapel  in  the  Friary — the  gallery  that 
darkened  the  windows  of  Marlborough 
House,  so  that  tough  old  Sarah  wanted  to 
know  when  neighbour  George  would  take 
his  orange-box  away.  The  Princess  Anne's 
wedding-garments  were  virgin  robes  of 
silver  tissue,  and  a  train  six  yards  long, 
supported  by  ten  daughters  of  Dakes  and 
Earls  dressed  in  the  same  rich  tissue.  At 
this  wedding  the  old  ceremonies  were  kept 
up  for  the  last  time,  the  reception  in  the 
bridal-chamber,  the  scramble  for  the 
garter,  and  all  the  rest 

And  then  there  were  the  two  Prinoeeses 
who  never  married,  at  least  who  never 
owned  to  it,  and  who  grew  old  together  at 
the  Gourt  of  Si  James.  The  Princess 
Amelia  was  courted  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  pretended  to  be  in  love  with 
her,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who, 
WaJpole  hints,  was  the  favoured  lover; 
while  the  Princess  Caroline,  who  always 
told  the  truth,  had  her  favourite  in  Lord 
Hervey — Pope's  Lord  Fanny — and  at  his 
death  retired  altogether  from  the  world. 

Another  sister,  Mary,  mildest  and  gentlest 
of  her  race,  was  married  in  1740,  at  St. 
James's  Chapel,  to  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Hesse,  who  behaved  to  her,  it  is  said,  like 
a  brute,  and  she  sought  a  refuge  for  her 
troubles  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  almost 
the  only  one  of  her  race  who  has  deserted 
the  Protestant  fold. 

Louisa,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Oeorge  the 
Second,  was  the  next  to  be  married — to  the 
Prince  Soyal  of  Denmark,  who  became 
King  soon  after,  and  the  Princess,  naturally, 
Qaeen — ^the  object  of  her  wish  ever  since 
she  could  speak,  writes  Horace  Walpole. 
Poor  Louisa  is  thought  to  have  had  a 
sad  life  with  her  noble  Dane,  in  whose 
race  a  touch  of  barbarism  seemed  to  linger ; 
but  she  never  complained,  and  died, 
eilent  and  composed,  while  undergoing  a 
painful  operation. 

By  this  time  Prince  Fred's  daughters 
were  coming  on,  and  Augusta,  the  eldest, 
gentle,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  was 
married  to  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  in 
the  great  council-chamber  of  St.  James's 
Palace.  This  wedding  was  remarkable 
for  the  costly  and  beautiful  presents 
made  to  the  bride.  Kine  Oeorge  the 
Third,  her  brother,  gave  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  Queen 
Charlotte  a  diamond  stomacher  of  great 


value,  and  the  bride's  mother,  the  Prboett 
Augusta,  more  diamonda  The  Pmceu 
had  many  children,  and  a  good  time  on  tiie 
whole,  till  the  revolution  came,  and  her 
husband  was  killed  in  Nwoleon'e  wars,  and 
she  tocdc  refoge  in  Ensiand,  where  her 
unhappy  daughter  was  paying  her  pranks 
as  Princess  of  Walea  Altogether,  a 
gloomy  ending  for  the  poor  woman,  who 
found  a  last  and  peaceful  home  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  far  away  from  the  tombs  of 
her  kindred 

Then  comes  Caroline  Matilda,  the  tall, 
fair,  graceful  girl,  whose  life  is  deactibed  \ 
as  sorrowful  in  its  dawn,  stormy  in  ite 
meridian,  and   melancholy    in  its  dose. 
Betrothed    against    her   wSl,    she  was 
married  by  proxy  in  1766  to  a  kter  King  | 
of  Denmark,  a  jealous  little   barbaiian, ' 
who  is  described  by  Walpole— "  struts  in 
the  circle  like  a  cock-sparrow,  and  does 
the  honours  of  himself  very  civilly."   The 
King,  whose  power  of  intellect  was  bat 
small,  was  almost  completely  governed  bj 
his  physician,  Struensee,  who  finally  came 
to  be  the  chief  minister  of  the  kmgdo^ 
Struensee  was  in  constant  intercourse  widi 
^e  Queen,  and  she  may  have  compaced 
him  in  his  chivalrio  bearing,  his  r^ed 
manners,  his   intelligence   and   scientific 
acquirements,    with    her    husband,   who 
was  wanting  in  aU  these.      At  any  rate, 
her  enemies  and  his  were  ready  to  ace^^ 
tiiem,   and   so  one    morning    there  waa 
a  little  revolution  in  the  palace.     The 
Queen-dowager  and  her  son  roused  the 
King  from  Idn  sleep ;  they  had  indupat- 
able  proofs  of  the  guilt,  so  they  8ud,oi 
the  two  conspirators,  who  were  plotting 

¥  gainst  his  lUe  as  well  as  his  honopi. 
hey  had  warrants  ready  prepared,  wbkb 
the  King,  dased  and  frightened,  mi^ 
no  difficulty  in  sigitmg,  and  before 
the  rest  of  the  Court  were  awake  the 
Queen  and  Struensee  were  under  aires! 
Struensee  was  hastily  tried  and  beheadetl 
and  it  was  even  thought  thai  the  Qik6& 
would  share  his  fate.  But  tiie  appeaiaiK^ 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  p&t>s 
end  to  thoughts  of  a  criminal  process.  Aft^ 
a  little  bluster  the  unhappy  Queen  ^» 
surrendered  to  the  British  Admiral,  as^ 
Sir  Bobert  Keith  escorted  her  to  ZelL 
where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  i^ 
neglect  and  obscurity. 

While  the  eldest  of  Prince  Fiedi 
daughters  soffered  cruelly  by  the  revois- 
tion,  her  niece,  Charlotte  Augusta,  dtn^ 
of  Oeorge  the  Third,  seemed  to  fic^ 
in  its  atmosphere.  Her  husbandy  die  Tta^ 
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of  Wurtembergy  took  sides  with  Napoleon, 

and  was  made  one  of  his   Eings  of  the 

Rhenish  Confederation.     The  King  died 

just  after  the  final  crash  of  Napoleon's 

empire,  when  the  Queen  relired  to  end  her 

days  in  Looisburg  Castle,  and  was  known 

as  the  Good  Queen  in  all  the  country  round. 

And  now  we  have  only  to  chronicle  the 

marriage  of    the  Princess  Charlotte,   the 

only  legitimate  child  of  George  the  Fourth, 

whose  marriage  of  affection  with  Prince 

Leopold    of  Saxe-Coburg    terminated  so 

sadly  and  so  soon  in  her  death.     Such 

an  outpouring  of  popular  grief  and  regret 

has   only  been    since    paralleled   by  one 

melancholy  period  of  popular  mourning. 

All   the   nation   assumed    the   garb   of 

mourners,  medals  were  struck — "  Britannia 

mourns  her  Princess  dead" — elegiac  poems 

were  written  by  the  score,  and  a  general 

agitation  and  dismay  penraded  the  land. 

As  for  the  Princesses  of  to-day,  their 
marriages  are  not  yet  quite  matters  of 
history,  and  some  future  chronicler  must 
weigh  out  their  measures  of  weal  and  woe. 


WANTED— THE  UNWARY. 


I  AM  a  person  who  has  a  sreat  wish,  or, 
rather,  a  very  pressing  need,  '*to  add  to 
my  income" — I  might  as  well   candidly 
confess,  to  come  by  an  income  at  all    For 
I  belong  to  the  numerous  dass  of  well- 
born  and  insufficiently -educated   young 
Englishwomen,  who  are  entirely  dependent 
on  parents  of  limited  means,  and  who  are 
kept    back   by  social   prejudice   on   the 
one  hand  and  incapacity  on  the  other, 
from  earning  a  living  as  post-office  clerks, 
governesses,  or  employees  in  a  house  of 
business.  Of  course,  I  do  not  carry  my  im- 
pecuniosity  or  my  lack  of  ability  written 
oat  at  full  length  on  my  forehead,  like  the 
phylactery  of  a  Pharisee ;  nor  do  any  other 
yoang  women  of  my  acquaintanca  On  the 
contrary,  we  all  take  rather  a  pride  in  con- 
cealing our  poverty  under  dainty  costumes, 
and   walking  through  our  difficulties   in 
natty  boots  and  gloves.    However,  all  the 
daintiness  and  nattiness — ^all  the  bright 
ribbons  and  shiny  shoes — cannot  conceal 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  us 
are    mere  poverty-stricken  creatures,  who 
either  can't  or  won't  come  down  o£f  the 
pedestal  which  we   fancy  we   adorn   in 
society,  and  enter  the  ranks  of  the  bread- 
winners with  all  due  humility  and  candour. 
[  am  quite  positive  that  our  name  must  be 
Legion,  and — though  no  one  has  told  me  so 


— that  numbers  of  us  are  trying,  under  the 
rose^  and  with  all  due  regard  to  keeping  up 
appearances,  to  do  something  which  may 
replenish  our  threadbare  purses.  If  we 
are  not,  I  would  ask  the  reason  of  all 
the  advertisements  which  appear  inces- 
santly in  the  London  and  local  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  offering  "  easy  and  lucrative 
employment  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  add  to  their  incomes  privately 
without  hindrance  to  present  employ- 
ment." 

I  myself  could  do  many  things  without 
hindrance  to  my  present  employment,  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  same  sign  as  my 
income,  and  since  of  late  my  costumes,  my 
boots,  my  ribbons,  laces,  and  gloves  have 
left  me  labouring  under  a  load  which  only 
an  income  can  lighten,  I  have  busied  myself 
with  answering  a  few  of  these  enticing- 
sounding  offers  to  the  necessitous,  the  un- 
initiated, the  unwary. 

I  think  my  experience  may  benefit  a 
few,  if  I  set  forth  how  I  fared  with  three 
out  of  the  many  which  I  tried,  at  various 
times,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 

Number  one,  which  sounded  most 
alluring,  offered  "  two  pounds  and  upwards 
weekly,  to  be  realised  easily  in  town  or 
country  by  persons  of  either  sex,"  with  the 
usual  proviso  about  '*  present  employment." 

My  reply  to  this  brought  me  a  circular 
informing  me  that  if  I  would  undertake  to 
sell  tea  on  commission  for  the  advertisers, 
they  would  supply  me  with  an  article  for 
which  I  was  to  charge  three  shillings  a 
pound,  and  that  I  should  be  allowea  to 
pocket  one  shilling  a  pound  on  all  that  I 
sold.  I  was  too  much  struck  by  the 
ludicrous  side  of  this  proposal  to  be  anmry 
or  disappointed,  so  I  put  the  circular  be- 
hind the  fire  with  a  smile  which  ended  in 
a  sigh. 

Number  two  I  chose,  because  of  its 
apparentlyhumbleingenuousness.  '*  Needle- 
work was  offered  to  persons  in  town 
or  country  by  the  heaa  of  an  establish- 
ment in  the  suburbs  of  Londoa"  I  have, 
I  must  confess,  very  little  love  for  sitting 
down  to  ply  my  needle,  and  I  have  an 
idea  that  needlewomen  are  very  often  not 
very  fairly  treated  in  the  matter  of  pay. 
StiU,  I  wrote  for  particulars,  and  I  received 
in  due  course  a  respectful  and  considerate- 
sounding  letter,  which  offered  me  the  em- 
ployment of  beading  lace  at  prices  which 
sounded  to  my  inexperienced  ear  as  if, 
with  a  little  industry,  I  might  earn  a  fair 
quarterly  allowance.  I  was  requested  to 
forward  one  and  sixpence  for  materials  for 
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a  trial  yard,  for  doing  which  I  should  be 
paid  according  to  its  value.  I  did  as 
requested,  and  the  materials  came  to  hand 
without  delay.  They  were  a  sniall  packet 
of  very  common  bugles,  a  strip  of  black 
net  of  the  same  quality,  about  three-eighths 
of  a  yard  of  one  of  Briggs's  tissue-paper 
transferring-pattems,  ana  a  minute  scrap 
of  work  as  a  sample.  Speaking  without 
the  least  exaggeration,  I  am  sure  that  for 
my  eighteenpence  I  did  not  receive  the 
vsdue  of  sixpence. 

It  is  my  nature  to  be  rather  sanguine  as 
to  what  I  can  accomplish  if  I  set  to  work. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  best  with  the 
unpromising  materials  beforeme.  Gradually 
I  found — as  my  eyes  erew  weary,  and  my 
fingers  and  back  followed  suit — ^that  if, 
after  unflagging  application  for  about  eight 
hours  a  day,  my  work  gave  satisfaction, 
I  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  realise  five 
or  six  shillings  a  week.  I  also  discovered 
that  the  beads  they  had  sent  me  ''to 
complete  one  yard  of  work"  would  do 
about  two-thirds  of  that  length.  I  tried 
to  match  them  at  one  shop  after  another, 
but  in  vain.  In  my  quest  I  learnt  to  my 
disgust  that  bugle  lace  ''was  going  quite 
out  of  fashion,"  and  that  "  it  wasn't  worth 
while  to  keep  bugles  or  bugle  lace  in  stock 
any  longer,"  and  a  dim  suspicion  crossed 
me  that  by  the  bait  of  an  addition  to  my 
income  I  had  been  enticed  into  paying  an 
exorbitant  price  for  some  of  the  worthless 
superabundant  stock  of  a  dishonest  trades- 
man. 

Number  three  ran  something  in  this 
way:  "Wanted,  ladies  or  young  men  for 
easy  and  lucrative  employment  at  home. 
No  canvassing.  Apply,"  eta  As  it  was 
quite  plain  this  could  mean  neither  needle- 
work nor  tea-vending,  I  did  apply,  and  got, 
in  answer  to  my  application,  about  a  quire 
of  printed  matter  from  a  firm  which  I  will 
call  Messrs.  Taykin,  Kram,  and  Co.,  telling 
me  that  these  disinterested  people  were 
ready  to  employ  me,  among  many,  many 
others,  to  colour  photographs  for  them 
according  to  a  patent  process  of  their 
own — a  process  for  which  no  previous 
knowledge  of  painting  was  necessary. 
They  would  send  me  a  copious  supply  of 
materials,  with  full  instructions,  for  the 
modest  sum  of  ten  shillings ;  and  when  I 
had  assured  myself — and  them,  but  princi- 
pally myself — ^that  I  was  competent,  they 
wotud  provide  me  with  photographs,  and 
pay  me  one-and-sixpence  each  for  satis- 
factory specimens.  The  circulars  contained 
teatimonlala  by  the  dozen  from  enthusiastic 


and  well-paid  folk  who  found  this  "new 
and  elegant  work  easy,  pleasanti  and 
remunerative."  There  were  letters  ic- 
knowledging  postal-orden,  letters  asking 
for  more  work,  fiivourable  reports  of  & 
descriptions,  addressed  to  Measn.  Taykin  j 
and  Kram  from  every  part  of  the  Umted 
Kingdom.  \ 

I  could  hardly  spare  half-a-aoveieigiiiiut  ' 
then,  but^   after  reflecting  that  psinfebg 
was  the  one  thing  in  which  I  really  excelled; ' 
that  I  could  not  expect  profit  withoaton^ ;' 
lay;  that  "nothing  venture,  nothmgwin;' 
that,  finally,  it  was  an  occupation  wtid  i 
would   not    compromise    me   even  if  I 
worked  at  it  in  the  drawing-room,  I  mi 
my  money,  and  in  a  day  or  two  leceiTcd ' 
a  box  from  Messrs.  T.  and  K,  eontain 
ing  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  this  i 
materials  and  instructions  for  crystolenni 
painting,  called  by  a  newly-mannfa£tQi«d 
nama     This  time  I  fairly  understood  the 
nature  of  my  bargain.    I  was  aware  that 
these  materials  were  being  sold  off  ever? 
where  at  a  great  reduction.     In  the  packet 
was  a  further  circular,  much  more  seTedj 
worded  than  those  which  were  sent  to 
beguile  the  as  yet  untrapped  one  by  ssse 
verations    that    "anyone    not  absolntelj 
colour-blind  must  succeed  in  this  channio: 
work."  This  circular,  which  I  was  cantiooed 

to  read  carefully,  spoke  of  failure  as  pos- 
sible— even  provable.  Still,  I  wooldnHbe 
quite  disheartened,  for  I  was  resolred  tc 
recover  at  least  the  amount  I  hadin^estei 
I  reasoned  thus  :  "  I  know  I  can  paint  ^ 
things  creditably.  If  these  people  h&^e 
found  a  new  and  saleable  name  for  an  old 
unsaleable  article^  that  is  a  matter  betre^ 
themselves  and  the  purchtMers  of  that 
rechristened  crystoleum." 

After  carefully  practising  for  80i£t 
days,  I  at  last  turned  out  two  pictures 
wluch  my  own  (perhaps  partial)  ja^| 
ment,  and  the  more  critical  eyes  of  iny 
friends,  pronounced  faultless.  These  . 
sent  off,  packed  according  to  instrcc 
tions,  to  Messrs.  Taykin  and  Kram.  1^ 
something  longer  than  return  of  post  ^ 
back  an  envelope  from  the  firm,  contaioi^s 
a  printed  form  rejecting  my  work  beau^ 
it  was  "  smeary  and  streaky ''  (these  wori' 
were  inserted  in  writing),  reoosmiendisf 
me  to  send  them  a  postal-order  to  tbt 
amount  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  f^ 
further  supply  of  glasses  and  photograpb 
that  I  might  try  agaia  Ab  a  sort  of  ^f 
I  suppose,  they  enclosed  me  a  shiilii)'?^ 
worth  of  stamps,  saying  it  was  the  ^^ 
of  the  glasses  I  had  painted  on.     Tbr/ 
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retained  in  their  possession  my  two  pictures 

and  the  small  packing-case,  which  last  had 

been  part  of  my  ten-shiUings'-worth.      I 

looked  at  my  shabby  paraaol,  and  bitterly 

rued  the  price  I  had  paid  for  my  share  of 

Messrs.  Taykin  and  Kram's  surplus  stock. 

I  refused  an  invitation  to  Scotland  after 

a  careful  and  unsatisfactory  review  of  my 

account-book,  and  made  a  solemn  resolve 

that,  whatever    economies    I    might    be 

reduced  to,  nothing  should  again  induce 

me  to  try  and  increase  my  income  by 

employment  which  would  be  ''no  hindrance 

to  my  present  occupation." 

ONLY  A  BUSIISTESS  MAN. 

Bx  MAY  DRYDEN. 
CHAPTER  XXXIL 

''Dick,  tell  us  what  he  said!"  com- 
manded Matty.  She  and  Phoebe  and 
Clarence,  with  Gordon,  and  Luke,  and 
Dick,  were  sitting  at  the  GarfieldB'  dining- 
room  window.  Phoebe  was  at  her  old 
occupation  of  darning  stockings. 

"  Tell  us  what  he  said,"  echoed  Clarence, 
j  "  We  can  get  nothing  out  of  him." 

For  Gordon  had  been  talking  to  his 
mill-hands  about  their  misbehaviour,  and 
had  come  away  from  them,  tired  out, 
satisfied,  but  very  uncommunicative. 

'*  What  shall  I  tell  yout "  replied  Dick 
amiably. 

"  Everything,"  replied  Matty. 
"  Here  goes,  then.    First,  he  asked  them 
what  their   grievances    were,    and    they 
seemed  to  find  it  rather  difficult  to  answer ; 
bat  one  or  two  grumbled  out  something 
about  more  wages.     Then  he  proceeded  to 
point    out    to   them    with    mathematical 
precision    and    logical  brevity  that  they 
were    receiving    the    utmost   they  could 
reasonably  expect.     They  were  convinced 
with    wonderful    facility,    his    reasoning 
being,  I  fancy,  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
they  had,  not  long  ago,  nearly  killed  him, 
and  were  just  a  little  sorry  for  it.     Then 
he  began  to  talk  of  the  mischief  they  had 
done,  and  gave  them  the  exact  cost  of  the 
reading-room  and  books,  told  them  he  had 
no  intention  of  rebuilding  the  one  or  pro- 
viding   more    of   the    other,   and  asked 
them   ^what  they  meant  to  do  about  it 
They  understood  that ;  it  being  a  matter  of 
pounds,   shillings,  and  pence;  and  were 
very     much    astonished,   apparently    not 
having  imagined  it  was    their  place    to 
do     anything.      But  old   Isaac   Leighton 
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and  consider  matters,  and  let  '  th'  measter 
know  when  'twer  settled.'  After  that, 
Gordon  gave  them  a  little  homily  on 
letting  their  angry  passions  rise,  and  on 
scandal,  and  upon  my  word  " — Dick's  tone 
became  more  serious — "before  he  had 
finished,  half  of  those  strong,  rough  fellows 
were  in  tears,  and  as  for  the  women,  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  them.  They 
gave  him  three  splendid  cheers  as  he  came 
away,  but  as  a  truthful  reporter,  I  am 
bound  to  remark  that  they — several  of 
them — observed  that  they  ought  to  follow 
them  up  with  three  groans  for  my  respected 
cousins,  Staniland  and  Mark.  A  little  old 
fellow,  however,  restrained  their  ardour, 
and  mentioned  that  Mark  was  real  jannock 
for  all  his  nasty  ways,  as  they  might  see  by 
the  way  he  behaved  on  the  night  of  the 
riot,  cursing  and  swearing  like  a  good  'un." 
"  Was  that  old  Bowles  1 "  asked  Clarence. 
"  I  should  not  have  thought  he  would  have 
been  among  the  rioters." 

"He  was  there  as  a  spectator.  Old 
Bowles  is  a  student  of  human  nature  as 
well  as  of  the  weather-odds." 

"There!"  said  Gordon  impatiently. 
"  Enough  of  that.  I  am  very  glad  it  is  iJl 
over.  We  must  arrange  our  own  plans 
now.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  settle.  One 
thing  is  settled.  1  go  abroad  on  the  first 
of  next  month  and  I  take  Phoebe  with  me." 

"Gordon,  no  I"  said  Phoebe.  "It  is 
impossible " 

"  You  be  quiet,  little  woman,"  said  he, 
putting  an  arm  round  her.  "  Matty  and  I 
will  arrange  this.  Pray  give  me  your  best 
attention,  Matty,  and  teU  me  if  there  is 
anything  impossible  in  my  plans.  The 
first  of  October  is  this  day  three  weeks. 
My  idea  is  that  on  the  last  day  of 
September,  Phoebe  and  I,  and  Clarence 
and  Luke  shall  be  married  very  quietly  at 
the  little  old  chapel  on  the  green,  and 
start  next  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Matty,  nodding  her  head. 

Clarence  took  it  quietly — perhaps  knew 
of  the  arrangement  before — but  Phoebe 
interposed  an  anxious : 

"  But,  Gordon,  the  children  t " 

"  Quiet,  little  woman ;  Matty  and  I  will 
settle  this.  Matty,  Dick  is  going  to  stay 
on  at  the  Holme,  and  proposes  to  invite 
Peter  and  the  boys  to  keep  him  company 
during  our  absence." 

"  He'll  never  manage  them,"  said  Matty. 

"  I  reckon  I  can  fettle  them,"  said  Dick 
contemplatively. 

"  Can  you  manage  the  house,  then,  and 
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''  Of  course  I  can,  and  Dick  moBt  send 
for  me  if  the  boys  over-eat  themaelyes." 

**  That  is  settled  then,  and  now  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  pack  up,  Phoeba" 

"Bat,"  said  Phoebe,  bloshing  brightly, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  pack  np.'' 

"  That  will  be  all  right,^'  said  Clarence. 
"  I  have  ordered  your  trousseau,  dear. 
It  will  be  my  wedding-present  to  you." 

''  Do  you  really  mean  as  to  go  together!" 
asked  Lake.  "I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
manage  the  expense,  Gordon." 

"  The  journey  is  my  wedding-present  to 
yoTL  We  all  want  a  holiday,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  it.  What  does  it  matter 
whose  pocket  the  money  comes  out  oft  And 
I  fancy  we  shall  find  places  big  enough 
abroad  to  enjoy  ourselves  without  being  in 
each  other's  way." 

"  Where  are  we  going  1 "  asked  Phoebe, 
who  found  herself  assenting  to  all  these 
propositions  with  a  bewilderment  as 
delightful  as  it  was  strange  to  her. 

*'To  the  Black  Forest  firsts"  answered 
Clarence.  **  They  say  the  Black  Forest  is 
nice  in  autumn.  After  that  we  may  have 
a  try  at  Switzerland.  But  we  won't  be 
tied  to  anything." 

Matty  took  upon  herself  supreme  com- 
mand after  that  evening. 

The  news  was  broken  to  Mrs.  Carfield, 
whom  it  aroused  from  her  fretting  after 
Daniel,  and  to  Mr.  Carfield,  who,  after  a 
week's  consideration,  kindly  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  two  marriages. 

Gordon  had  a  great  deal  to  arrange 
before  he  could  leave  home — amongst 
other  things,  to  settle  what  action  he  should 
take  with  regard  to  Thomas  Brent.  For- 
tunately it  was  just  possible  for  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
and,  to  everybody's  surprise,  his  master 
exerted  himself  in  his  behalf,  and  even 
took  him  on  again  at  the  mill,  where  he 
appeared  amongst  his  fellow-workmen  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  very  subdued, 
and  very  unlike  the  old  Long  Tom. 
We  may  as  well  say  here  before  we  dis- 
miss him  from  our  pages,  that  he  kept 
his  faith  with  Minnie,  and  married  her — 
even  became  very  fond  of  her,  and  made 
her  a  very  good  husband ;  her  perfect  love 
for  and  trust  in  him  being  a  great  comfort 
to  him  when  he  came  out  of  prison.  For 
silly  little  Minnie  was  always  persuaded  that 
her  lover  was  a  martyr,  and  never  really 
fired  the  gun  that  injured  her  sister  at  all 
— a  gun  and  a  pistol  being  all  one  to  her. 

Deborah  never  married.  But  she  did 
not  lead  at  all  an  unhappy  life.     She  was 


respected  and  looked  up  to  among  her 
fellow-workers,  and  the  oonsdotuneBs  of 
having  saved  her  master's  life  was  always 
present  with  her,  gilding  the  dark  places 
of  her  own,  as  a  happy  dream  will  some- 
times make  as  contented  for  days  after  its 
dreaming.  She  was  present  at  the  donUe 
wedding  in  the  little  chapeL 

Phoebe  saw  her  standing  under  the  lime- 
trees  as  she  came  out,  and  dropping  her 
husband's  arm,  put  her  own  arms  romid 
Deborah's  neck,  kissed  her,  and  whispered: 

"  You  saved  his  life,  dear,  and  gare  it 
to  me.    I  will  never  forget" 

The  weddings  were  very  quiet  No  one 
resented  that  excepting  Mr.  Carfield  and 
Everett  Fenchurch,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  larger  assembly  to  witness  the 
imposing  and  touching  graciousness  with  ' 
wmch  they  gave  away  the  two  brides.  | 
Both  were  much  affected  by  their  renun-  < 
elation,  and  found  much  consolation  after-  | 
wards  in  each  other's  company. 

It  had  been  a  great  stretch  of  Everett'd  j 
religious  principles  to  enter  a  Unitarian  ' 
chapel.  But  Oordon  obstinately  inaisted 
on  Mr.  Franks  performing  the  marriage- 
ceremony  ;  and  so  fraternal  affection  OTer- 
came  the  elder  Fenchurch's  scruples,  and 
he  pointed  to  the  occurrence  all  his  life 
afterwards  as  a  striking  instance  of  religions 
liberality. 

How  they  all  fared  on  their  wedding- 
journey  I  shall  let  them  tdl  for  them- 
selvea 

CHAPTER  XXXIII.        LBTTER   FROM  PHOBUE 

TO  MATTY. 

"  Brussels. 

"  Dear  Matty, — It  is  quite  a  relief  to 
me  to  write  your  name,  and  so  pat  myseli 
in  mind  that  I  really  am  the  same  PhoBbe 
I  used  to  be.  I  am  so  bewildered.  I  can 
hardly  believe  sometimes  that  I  am  not 
dreaming,  and  am  almost  afraid  to  speak 
aloud  lest  I  should  wake  myself  up.  We 
have  been  here  two  days  now.  I  suppose 
yesterday  was  Sunday,  but  I  am  not  sore. 
We  have  not  seen  Clarence  and  Lnke 
since  we  came  here,  excepting  at  meal- 
times, and  an  American  lady,  who  saw  me 
nod  to  Clarence,  asked  if  I  knew  who  that 
lovely  young  creature  waa  Can  you  fancj 
me  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  full  die^ 
every  night  9  Do  you  know  I  am  a^'^ 
I  must  be  greedy,  I  do  so  enjoy  ^e  daxntr 
dinners  we  have  here.  Aft^  ^nti 
we  go  to  some  gardens  where  there  is  i 
concert  eveiy  evening,  and  stay  there  until 
quite  late,  listening  to  the  music  and  diink 
ing  coffee.     For  it  keeps  quite  wann  skI 
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dry  here  out  of  doors  all  night  I  think. 
This  is  a  wonderfnl  town,  bo  bright  and 
so  merry.  There  conld  hardly  be  a  greater 
contrast  to  Homcester.  The  people  don't 
seem  to  care  to  do  anything  bat  enjoy  them- 
selves,  and  do  not  understand  what  being  in 
a  harry  is.  That  vexes  Gordon,  and  every 
day,  when  we  go  for  our  letters  before 
breakfast,  he  gets  awfully  angry  with 
the  clerk  at  the  post-office.  We  have 
been  to  see  some  wonderful  pictures, 
and  we  have  been  to  the  e:diibition, 
and  gave  all  our  time  there  to  machinery, 
so  that  I  learnt  a  great  deal  about  steam- 
engines.  I  keep  wishing  you  were  with 
us,  Matty,  but  Gordon  laughs,  and  says 
your  turn  will  soon  come.  We  did  not 
have  a  pleasant  journey  from  Calais,  it  was 
so  hot,  and  we  could  not  get  anything^ to 
eat,  excepting  some  sausage  -  rolls.  The 
man  charged  Gordon  double  what  they 
were  worth,  and  an  old  French  lady  who 
was  in  the  carriage  was  so  angry.  She 
made  the  cheat  refund  the  extra  money. 
To-morrow  we  are  going  on  to  Cologne 
by  the  night-train,  because  it  is  so  hot.  At 
least  we  are  going  if  we  can  catch  Clarence 
and  Luke.  1  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go,  I 
want  to  get  into  the  country,  and  besides 
we  shall  be  eaten  up  by  ants  if  we  stay 
any  longer.  They  are  all  over  our  rooms, 
in  our  portmanteaux,  and  everywhere,  and 
when  we  complain,  our  chambermaid, 
Yictorine,  only  smiles,  and  says,  *Yes, 
they  are  everywhere — partout' 

"Triberg. 

''  Oh  dear !    This  is  such  a  lovely  place ; 
I've  looked  and  looked  again  from  my 
window  as  I  write,  and  now  I've  turned  my 
back  on  it  that  I  may  not  look  any  more. 
But  I  cannot  help  listening,  and  in  this 
deUghtful  little  town  there    is    running 
water  everywhere.     There  is  a  little  brook 
down  each  side  of  the  street,  and  a  foun- 
tain at  every  comer.     There  is  a  rushing, 
broken  river  running  close  to  this  queer 
old  Lion  Inn  where  we  are  staying ;  the 
dining-room  'wall  rises  sheer  up  from  it. 
The  air  is  quite  full  of  the  sound  of  waters 
and  the  burr  of  grasshoppers,  and  of  the  clean 
scent  of  the  pine-woods.    We  got  up  so 
early  this  morning,  and  went  out  for  a  walk, 
thinking  how  we  would  crow  over  Luke 
and  Clarence  at  breakfast-time.      Over  a 
bridge  across  the  river  first     Then  away 
up    the  hill  to  the  waterfall.      Such    a 
glorious  waterfall !    The  river  flings  itself 
madly  down  its  rocky  bed,  roaring,  and 
tumbling,    and    struggling    like    a    live 
creature  in  pain,  tearing  itself  to  pieces  on 


the  sharp  stones,  and  all  to  wear  away 
perhaps  just  one  hard  comer  in  a  hundred 
years.  It  made  Gordon  sad  to  look  at  it ; 
he  said  it  was  just  what  hundreds  of  men 
were  doing,  wearing  themselves  out  to 
achieve  some  almost  impossible  aiuL  But 
I  showed  him  the  river  down  below,  none 
the  worse  for  all  its  hard  work,  and  just 
then  we  heard  a  call,  and  there  were  Luke 
and  Clarence  higher  up  than  we  were,  for 
there  are  three  bridges  across  the  fall,  and 
they  had  awakened  before  us  after  all. 
We  are  going  to  stay  here  ever  so  long ;  it 
is  so  pleasant  climbing  the  hills  and  eating 
the  wild  raspberries,  and  gathering  the 
wild  flowers  and  lovely  mosses.  We  like 
the  people,  too,  and  Gordon  says  it  rests 
him  to  be  where  he  could  not  talk  business 
if  he  wanted  to.  We  mean  to  learn  some 
German  before  we  go  away ;  meantime 
Clarence  interprets  for  us.  I  must  tell 
you  just  a  little  about  our  journey  here. 
We  came  straight  through  from  Brussels. 
We  got  to  Cologne  about  six,  and  went  on 
to  the  steamer  almost  at  once,  and  so  got 
the  best  places,  and  first  turn  at  the  towel, 
which  was  nice ;  it  got  so  wet  afterwards, 
partly  because  the  waiters  wiped  the 
dinner-plates  on  it.  We  were  all  day  on 
the  river,  and  it  was  after  ten  at  night  when 
we  got  to  Mainz,  dead  tired.  We  had  a 
hot,  dusty  journey  next  day,  but  we  had 
nice  travelling  companions,  a  pretty  Ameri- 
can girl  and  her  father.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  dirty  we  got,  we  were  as 
black  as  colliers  nearly,  and  near  the  end 
of  the  day  this  girl  brought  us  a  wet 
towel.  She  had  been  trying  to  fish  for 
water  out  of  the  window  with  this  towel 
tied  to  a  string,  for  the  train  went  very 
slowly,  and  there  was  water  all  along  the 
line.  The  guard  had  seen  her,  and  had 
taken  her  towel  to  the  engine  and  wetted 
it  there,  and  she  had  kept  one  end  of  it 
for  us.  Was  it  not  good  of  her  1  Then 
there  was  an  old  man  in  the  carriage  with 
a  little  tiny  girl  They  had  been  travelling 
eight  days,  and  the  little  one  was  tired 
and  cross,  but  presently  she  went  to  sleep, 
and  he  isat  and  watched  over  her  as  though 
she  was  his  dearest  treasure,  as  no  doubt 
she  was.  Good-bye  now,  dear. — Write  soon 
to  your  loving  sister, 

"Phcebe  Fenchurch." 

letter  from  matty  to  phcebe, 

"  Wilton. 

"My  DEAR  Phcebe, — You  have  been 
away  from  home  a  month  now,  and,  much 
as  you  are  enjoying  yourself,  I  think  you 
had  better  begin  16  think  about  coming 
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home  again.  You  see,  Daniel  has  come 
hom&  He  is  very  brown  and  very  quiet, 
ana  he  has  had  his  hair  cut  The  morning 
after  he  came  home  he  went  to  Mr.  Dodds 
and  prevaiJed  upon  him  to  take  him  back. 
That  was  a  week  ago.  He  has  been  down 
in  time  for  breakfast  ever  since,  and  he 
has  been  to  see  Netta  five  times  already. 
Mother  is  quite  well,  and  very  happy  in 
having  Dan  back,  but  she  frets  a  little 
about  his  poetry.  You  see  he  has  not 
touched  a  pen — ^poetically  speaking — since 
he  came  back.  I  cannot  quite  make  out 
what  he  has  been  doins,  but  at  any  rate 
he  has  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it,  and  it 
has  altered  him  a  good  deal  The  boys 
are  all  right  Dick  manages  his  share  of 
them  pretty  well,  and  brings  them  all  up 
every  evening  to  show  them  to  me. — 
With  love,  your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Matty. 
"P.S. — Dick  and  I  are    going    to  be 
married.     He  bothered  so,  and  made  such 
a  fuss,  I  had  to  give  in  to  keep  him  quiet.'' 


COUNT  PAOLO'S  EING. 

A  SHORT  SERIAL  STORY. 


CHAPTER  IL 

*'  The  Count  Paolo,  do  you  say  1  Nay, 
you  are  in  luck,  my  friend,  if  you  have 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Count  Paolo 
Ostrolenka,"  Dr.  Antonelli  said  the  next 
morning,  when,  during  his  visit,  Mr.  Mon- 
teith  produced  the  Count's  cheq|ue  and 
asked  the  doctor  to  cash  it  "  He  is  not  so 
rich — not  so  very  rich,  that  is,  like  your 
English  milords,  but  he  knows  all  the  rich 
strangers,  the  Americans,  and  English,  and 
Russians — all  the  patrons  of  art ;  he  will 
find  a  purchaser  for  the  great  picture, 
never  fear.  How  did  you  come  to  know 
himl" 

"  Oh,  he  has  heard  my  name  talked  of 
in  artistic  circles,  and  yesterday  he  defended 
my  little  eirl  from  the  insult  of  some  rude 
blackguard,  and,  finding  that  she  was  my 
daughter,  accompanied  her  home  and  asked 
to  see  my  paintings,"  Mr.  Monteith  said 
carelessly. 

"Ah,  that  would  suit  the  Count,  to 
play  the  part  of  defender  of  beauty  in 
distress,"  said  the  little  doctor  with  a 
merry  twinkle  of  his  black,  bead-like  eyes. 
"  He  is  a  perfect  Bayard — a  modern  Don 

guizote.     Everyone  in  Nice   knows   the 
ount." 

"What  else  is  hel"  Mr.  Monteith 
laughed. 


Dr.  AntoneUi  looked  grave.    He  shook 
his  head  and  frowned  thoughtfoUy. 

"  What  else  t  Who  knows  t "  he  said. 
"  He  is  known  to  everybody,  aod  yet  no 
one  knows  anything  of  him.  He  is  a  Pole, 
and  of  noble  birtL  His  father  was  exiled 
to  Siberia  and  died  there,  and  his  mothei 
died  broken-hearted  when  her  child  vas 
but  ten  years  old.  They  say,"  and  the 
doctor  lowered  his  voice,  "  that  the  Conni 
is  an  ardent  Nihilist,  that  he  has  been 
mixed  up  in  every  conspiracy  against  tbe 
Russian  Government  for  the  last  tenyesi& 
They  say,  too,  that  he  must  have  powerful 
friends  at  Court,  or  he  would  have  shared 
his  father's  fate  long  ago." 

Angela  had  listened  to  the  conTersatk 
with  glowing  cheeks  and  eager,  bright  6ye& 
This  spice  of  mystery  and  romance  was  sll 
that  was  needed  to  complete  the  fascination, 
which   the  Count's  handsome  face  sfid 
stately  air  had  already  begun  to  exerdse 
over  her  romantic  mind.     It  seemed  to  the  i 
grateful  girl  as  if  in  him  she  beheld  the 
embodiment  of  all  her  favourite  hero^, ' 
whether  in  romance,  or  in  real  life,  or  in 
saintly  legends.     He  was  like  EsmoDd,  like 
Sto£ford— nay,  like  the  blessed  St  George 
himself,  the  girl  thought,  wiUi  her  liis 
quiverbg  and  her  heart  beating  with  & 
new,  exquisite  happineas.     And  he  W 
thought  her  beautifol,  he  had  cnosen  her 
portrait  from  among  all  the  other  paintbgs; 
perhaps — oh,  the  joyful  thought !— migkt 
bangitintheroomwherehesai  Thehopea 
seeing  him  again — ^forbad  he  not  promis&i 
an  early  visit  t — ^gave  a  new  beauty  to  her 
face,  a  new  lustre  to  her  eyes.    Eves  htf 
father,  capricious  and  selfish  as  he  was,  and 
wrapt  up  in  himself  and  his  own  sufferings. 
noticed  and  wondered  over  the  change  is 
her,  but  was  far  from  attributing  it  to  the 
right  cause.     Only  two  days  passed  hefor^ 
Paolo  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  finding  li^ 
much  pleasure  his  visit  gave  to  the  invafio. 
he  repeated  it  several  times  during  tbeoeit 
fortnight.    He  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  c 
finding  a  purchaser  for    the  *<Hjpsti^ 
but  he  was  confident  of  doing  so  shortly 
and,  indeed,  had  decided,  if  no  one  elseca^ 
forward,  to  purchase  it  himaelf.  And  in  ^ 
meantime  he  took  care  that  his  prot^-' 
should  want  for  nothing.  , 

Twice  a  week  a  basket  of  wine,  ij^^ 
fruit,  and  dainty  food  was  sent  from  1^ 
hotel,  and  Paolo  himself  never  went  emp^I 
handed.  He  had  always  flowers  for  M 
gela,  or  a  new  book,  or  some  E^P^ 
papers,  wherewith  to  while  away  ^" 
tedious  hours  of  the  invalid.    It  ws«  ^^ 
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always  conyenient  to  spare  time  for  these 
visits,  but "  It  will  not  be  for  long/'  the 
Count  told  himself  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  Eveiy  day  Mr.  Monteith  grew 
weaker — every  day  he  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  frontier  of  the  land  whence 
no  return  is  possible. 

"  The  end  is  not  very  far  ofF,"so  Antonelli, 
who  met  the  Count  on  the  staircase  one 
afternoon,  said  gravely,  in  answer  to  his 
enquiry  after  the  patient.  '*You  are  his 
friend.  Count  Advise  him  to  communicate 
with  his  relatives  in  England.  It  wiU  be 
terrible  for  that  poor  child  to  be  left  here 
alone  and  friendless  among  strangers." 

"  Not  friendless — never  friendless,  when 
I  am  here,"  Paolo  said  quickly,  and  with 
a  flush  on  his  dark  face. 

The  little  doctor  smiled  oddly,  and  shook 
his  head. 

''Perhaps  the  Count  Paolo  would  be 
scarcely  a  fit  protector  for  a  young,  beau- 
tiful girl,"  he  said  dryly,  "  unless,  indeed," 
and  he  looked  keenly  at  the  Count,  "  he 
intends  to  make  her — his  wife ! " 

The  Count  started,  coloured,  and  a 
sudden  light  flashed  into  his  brilliant  eyes. 
It  faded  as  quickly  as  it  came,  and  his  face 
regained  its  usual  grave,  melancholy  air. 

"That  is  impossible,"  he  said  briefly; 
"domestic  ties — the  love  of  wife,  and 
home,  and  children — are  beyond  my  reach. 
Yes,  you  are  right ;  Monteith  must  not  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  his  danger.  I  will 
speak  to  him  to-day." 

<<  It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  task." 
*' Possibly  not,"  and  the  Count  shrugged 
his  shoulders;  "but  I  will  do  it  for  his 
daughter's  sake." 

He  passed  the  doctor  with  a  bow  and  a 
few  farewell  words,  and  ascending  the 
staircase  knocked  at  the  door.  He  ex- 
pected that  as  usual  it  would  be  opened 
by  Angela,  but  instead,  Mr.  Monteith's 
voice  bade  him  enter,  and  he  found  on 
doing  BO  that  she  was  absent. 

How  bare  and  desolate  the  room  looked 
without  her!  Paolo  thought  But  he  could 
not  regret  her  absence  just  then,  for  it 
made  his  difflcult  task  a  little  easier.  It 
would  have  been  impossible,  so  he  felt, 
to  have  opened  his  errand  in  her  presence. 
He  found  it  very  difficult  to  convince  Mr. 
Monteith  of  his  danger,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  writing  to  his  friends. 

The  artist  laughed  at  Paolo's  grave  face 
and  air;  declared  that  he  was  better — 
much  better,  that,  much  as  he  liked  and 
respected  Antonelli,  he  did  not  think  very 
hifisblv  of  his  medical  skill 


"Why,  I  feel  ten  times  stronger  than  I 
did  a  fortnight  ago — more  thanks  to  you. 
Count,"  he  add^  graciously,  "than  to 
AntonellL  There  is  no  medicine  so 
efficacious  as  a  dose  of  hope,  and  that  you 
gave  me  on  your  first  visit ;  I  ufas  pretty 
nearly  despairing  then."  He  paused  and 
looked  up  with  his  bright,  haggard  eyes 
into  Paolo's  grave  face.  "Wait  till  you 
bring  me  the  news  that  a  purchaser  is 
found  for  my  '  Hypatia.'  That  will  be  a 
draught  of  the  true  elixir  of  life!"  he  cried, 
and  his  cheeks  flushed  with  eager  excite- 
ment 

"I  hope  to  do  so  soon,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  promise  that  you  will  write  to 
your  friends,  Monteith,"  Paolo  urged. 

"  Oh,  I  will  write,  since  you  make  such 
a  point  of  it,  I  will  write!"  Monteith 
answered  irritably ;  "  but  I  fervently  trust 
that  my  pretty  Angel  will  never  be  obliged 
to  accept  help  from  them.  Ah,  you  cannot 
guess  what  they  are.  Count !  Purse-proud, 
wealthy  manufacturers,  without  an  idea 
beyond  shirtings,  and  flannels,  and  Man- 
chester goods,  who  look  down  upon  us 
artists  and  men  of  genius  with  supreme 
contempt  and  disdain;  who  care  for  nothing, 
think  of  nothing  but  money-grubbing. 
Bah,  I  hate  the  whole  tribe  ! " 

"But  for  Angel's  sake,"  the  Count 
urged. 

"  For  Angel's  sake  1  Well,  yes.  They 
are  rich.  I  will  swallow  my  pride,  and 
write.  But,"  and  the  invalid  smiled 
defiantly,  "  I  don't  mean  to  die  just  yet. 
Count  I  intend  to  cheat  both  you  and 
the  doctor  yet,"  he  cried.  And  he  sank 
back  on  his  pillows  with  a  feeble  laugh. 

"I  trust  so,  my  friend,"  the  Count 
answered. 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and 
Angela  entered.  Her  cheeks  were  flashed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  wind  had  blown  her 
yellow  hair  over  her  forehead  in  a  hundred 
enchanting  little  tendrils  and  curls.  Her 
hands  were  full  of  great  yellow  lilies,  and 
they  shone  like  gold  against  the  dark-blue 
of  her  dress.  Her  presence  seemed  to 
brighten  the  whole  room,  Paolo  thought 
It  was  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  in 
a  gloomy  place. 

Angela's  eyes  brightened  as  they  fell  on 
his  face.  Twice  during  the  past  week  she 
had  been  absent  during  his  visits — those 
visits  which  were,  inde^,  almost  the  only 
pleasure  in  her  dull  life,  for  which  she 
looked  with  ever-increasing  eagerness  and 
delight — and  she  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
aoDointed.     But  thouerh  she  rarelv  left  her 
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father,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  some- 
times that  she  should  go  out  to  purchase 
provisions,  or  to  bring  medicine  from  the 
doctor's. 

Once,  as  she  was  returning  from  Anto- 
nelli's,  she  saw  the  Count  driving  in  a 
grand  carriage  with  two  great  ladies — ^the 
Princess  di  Capri  and  her  sister,  who  were 
considered  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Nica  He  had  bent  forward,  and  smiled, 
and  bowed  to  her ;  and  Angela  was  con- 
scious that  his  companions  turned  and 
looked  with  amused,  curious  eyes  at  the 

firl  in  the  shabby  blue  dress,  to  whom 
^aolo  bowed  so  profoundly. 

Angela  had  not  thought  that  he  would 
see  her.  She  had  expected  that  he  would 
be  too  much  engrossed  with  his  beautiful 
companions  to  take  any  notice  of  her,  and 
she  went  on  her  way  with  her  heart  beat- 
ins  with  delight  ana  triumph  at  the  kindly 
sanitation. 

Once,  too,  she  saw  him  in  church.  She 
had  been  kneeling  before  the  Virgin's 
shrine,  pouriug  out  with  simple  faith 
the  story  of  her  troubles  into  the  ears 
of  the  Holy  Mother,  and,  rising  a  little 
comforted,  she  had  turned  to  see  the  Count 
standing  near  her.  The  sunshine  was 
pouring  through  the  stained  windows ;  it 
painted  the  marble  floor  with  splashes  of 
gold,  and  crimson,  and  purple,  and  flung 
a  quivering  golden  mist  down  the  long 
aisle. 

Paolo  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  golden 
mist — ^a  tall,  majestic  figure,  with  his 
absorbed  face  and  brilliant  eyes !  He 
looked  at  her,  smiled,  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"I  saw  you  enter;  I  was  waiting  for 
you,  Angel,"  he  said;  and  there  was  a 
caressing  cadence  in  his  voice  as  if — as 
indeed  was  the  case — he  loved  to  linger 
over  the  name.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  to 
the  romantic,  grateful  girl  he  seemed  a 
true  hero  of  romance  1 

Another  fortnight  passed,  and  it  became 
evident  to  everyone  but  the  patient  him- 
self and  Angela,  that  the  end  was  rapidly 
approaching.  Every  day  Monteith  grew 
weaker,  though  he  obstinately  refused  to 
believe  it,  and  was  fertile  in  finding  excuses 
for  his  increasing  weakness. 

''The  weather  is  so  hot;  even  Angel, 
who  has  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  her 
life,  looks  pale  and  drooping,"  he  said 
triumphantly.  "  It  is  no  wonder  if  I  feel 
oppressed  and  wearied.  When  the  cooler 
weather  comes  I  shall  be  better." 

So  he  sadd  and  so  he  believed,   and 


taught  Angela  to  believe,  and  grew  half 
angry  sometimes  when  Paolo  rsfoBed  to 
echo  the  hopeful  words.  Bat  Paolo  bev 
better.  He  had  brought  a  great  Englifih 
doctor  who  was  passing  through  Nice,  to  see 
his  friend,  and  he  could  not  forget  the 
verdict  wMch  the  great  man,  after  his  inter- 
view with  Monteith,  had  unhesitatiDgly 
pronounced. 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  dying.    He  may 
linger  on  a  few  weeks,  possibly  months,  qi 
he  may  die  at  any  moment.    The  luptore 
of  even  a  small  vessel  would  be  faUl  &t ' 
once,  and  that,  with  his  cough,  might  happen  i 
at  any  time."  ' 

This  was  the  verdict,  and  Paolo  eodi ' 
not  forget  it  or  bring  himself  to  echo  the ', 
invalid's  hopeful  words.     But  yet^  thoagii 
he  was  fully  prepared  for  it^  the  end,  when ' 
it  did  come,  seemed  to  him  awfully  sudden  : 

He  had  been  out  of  town  for  a  couple  ol  i 
days,  and  on  returning  to  his  hotel,  as  soon 
as  he  had  bathed  and  refreshed  him&6l{,k 
went  to  call  on  his  friends. 

Tmce  he  knocked  without  receiving  any 
answer.  He  tried  the  door,  but  it  vr&s 
fastened  from  within.  He  called,  bat  no 
one  answered.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  tJie 
awful  stillness  in  the  house,  and  his  heui 
sank  with  a  presentiment  of  evil  aa  k 
stood  without  the  closed  door. 

**  Angela — ^Angela  I "  he  cried  at  14 
"it  is  I — Paolo  I  Will  you  not  openthf 
door?" 

A  slight  movement — a  sound  Uke  i 
stifled  sob  within  the  room  answered  him- 
then  a  slow  footstep  came  across  the  ftooi. 
the  lock  slid  back,  and  the  door  was  opene: 
by  Angela  herself.  But  an  Angela  so 
changea,  so  white  and  wan,  and  wit^ 
such  a  look  of  awful  angoish  m  h' 
great  eyes,  that  Paolo,  for  one  mompc" 
was  stricken  dumb  with  horror  and  surprL^- 
The  next,  he  comprehended  what  had  U^ 
place  during  his  absence,  and  knew  the  enr. 
which  he  had  dreaded  had  come  to  pss 
and  that,  all  alone  and  friendless,  die  fir 
had  stood  face  to  fiace  with  death's  tern^<^> 
mysteries. 

Oh,  if  he  had  but  been  with  her !  P«^-^ 
thought. 

He  did  not  speak.     He  could  not.   B: 
he  took  her  hands,  and  held  them  tifl:*; 
in  his  own.     She  looked  up  at  him  ^• 
blank,  dark  eyes. 

"  You  have  come  too  late,  Count  V. 
died  last  night,"  she  said   in  a  hw,  ' 
naturally  calm  voice.    "  It  was  very  sudi 
I  had  left  him  but  half  an  honr.     He  ^ 
been  feverish  and  restless  all  the  dav,f^r 
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letter  had  come  from  England  which  excited 
him  much,  bat  he  was  better  when  I  left 
him.  He  said  he  could  sleep,  and  he  kissed 
me,  and  said  good-nighty  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  I  heard  a  cry  —  a  moan,  and 
he  was  gone  1  There  was  no  time  even  to 
say  good-bye  1 " 

"My  poor  child — my  poor  dear  little 
one;  and  you  were  all  alone  1"  Paolo 
cried. 

His  voicequivered,  and  his  eyes  moistened, 
but  there  were  no  tears  in  Angela's  great 
burning  orbs.  She  looked  at  him  still  with 
tha  t  calm,  blank  gaze. 

'•  The  neighbours  were  very  kind — 
Madame  Pernot,  the  grocer's  wife,  especially 
kind  They  did  all  that  was  necessary  for 
him.     Come  and  see  him." 

Still  holding  the  Count's  hand,  she 
moved  across  the  floor,  past  the  easel  and 
the  table  where  the  canvas  and  the  tubes 
of  colours  were  still  lying,  to  the  bed- 
side where  the  dead  man  lay.  The  face 
looked  very  calm  and  beautiful  with  its 
lines  and  wrinkles  all  smoothed  away  by 
Death's  kind  Angers.  A  strange  look  of 
yoathfulness  had  come  back  to  it,  and 
Paolo  for  the  flrst  time  was  struck  by  the 
strong  likeness  it  bore  to  the  beautiful  face 
now  bending  over  it. 

'*  They  say  he  must  be  buried  to- 
morrow, monsieur.  Surely  that  is  very 
soon  %  "  Angela  whispered. 

"  Not  for  this  country,  my  child.  It  is 
better  so,"  the  Count  answered  tenderly. 
"  Bat  you — ^you  must  not  stay  here  and 
alone  !  Let  me  take  you  to  Dr.  Antonelli's. 
His  wife  is  a  good  woman.  She  will  be 
kind  and  tender  to  you,  I  know,  but  you 
cannot  stay  here  alone." 

Angela  gave  a  little  disdainful  smile. 
"  Why  not  1  I  am  not  afraid — why 
should  I  be  1  Yes,  I  will  stay ;  I  will  be 
with  him  as  long  as  I  can.  They  will  take 
him  from  me  soon  enough,"  she  went  on 
with  a  little  despairing  sob ;  "  I  will  not 
leave  him.' 

*'  Not  if  I  ask  it  ?  See,  it  is  for  his  sake. 
He  woald  have  wished  it,"  Paolo  said  in 
his  deep,  tender  voice.  *'  Come  with  me, 
my  child." 

Bat  even  Paolo's  entreaties  failed  to 
induce  Angela  to  leave  the  house  while 
her  father  remained  unburied.  She  did, 
indeed,  consent  to  accompany  the  Count 
to  the  cemetery,  and  chose  a  quiet  comer 
under  a  group  of  ilex-trees  for  the  grave, 
and  she  went  with  him  to  the  florist's  and 
bought  a  great  basket  of  flowers  to  strew 
ia  the  coffin,  but  when  he  would  have 


taken  her  to  Dr.  Antonelli's  house,  she 
steadily  refused.  He  was  obliged  at  last 
to  give  up  the  attempt  to  persuade  her, 
though  the  idea  of  her  passing  the  night 
alone  in  that  house  was  eminently  dis- 
tasteful and  repulsive  to  him,  and  he  gladly 
acquiesced  when  Madame  Perriot,  the 
grocer's  kind-hearted  wife,  suggested  that 
her  daughter — a  girl  of  two-and-twenty — 
should  share  Angela's  bed. 

''She  will  be  company  for  the  poor 
child,"  Madame,  who  came  in  during 
Paolo's  visit,  said  kindly.  ''  It  is  impos- 
sible," and  she  crossed  herself  piously, 
"  that  she  should  sleep  alone  and  next  door 
to — all  night  Yes,  my  child,"  as  Angela 
gave  a  contemptuous  smile  ]  "  it  is  true." 

Angela  gave  way  at  last.  She  did  not 
want  Lisa's  company,  but  she  did  not 
persist  in  her  refusal  when  she  saw  how 
much  Paolo  was  reljieved  by  the  suggestion. 
He  thanked  Madame  Pernot  warinly,  and 
contrived  unseen  by  Angela  to  press  money 
into  her  hand. 

"  Get  her  all  she  requires,  madame — a 
black  frock — the  English  think  so  much  of 
black,"  he  whispered. 

But  the  colour  of  her  dress  was  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance  to  Angela 
just  then.  She  seemed  utterly  indifferent 
— utterly  heartbroken.  Her  father's  death 
had  been  to  her  such  a  sudden,  unexpected 
shock  that  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  she  was 
unable  to  realise  it — as  if  all  other  feelings 
were  swallowed  up  in  a  blank,  despairing 
apathy. 

Paolo  did  his  best  to  rouse  her.  He 
paid  her  frequent,  almost  daily  visits. 
Now  and  then  he  would  bring  a  carriage 
and  drive  her  out  into  the  country,  but 
his  efforts  met  with  very  faint  success. 

Angela  was  always  pleased  to  see  him — 
was  always  gentle  and  gratefu],  and  always 
welcomed  him  with  a  faint  smile,  but  she 
seemed  almost  indifferent  about  the  f uturci 
and  only  looked  faintly  interested  when  he 
told  her  that  he  had  written  to  her 
relatives  in  England  to  inform  them  of 
Mr.  Monteith's  death,  and  that,  until  the 
answer  to  his  letter  arrived,  he  thought 
her  wisest  plan  was  to  accept  Dr.  Anto- 
nelli's offer  of  a  home. 

She  acquiesced  meekly — as  she  would 
have  acquiesced  in  anything,  no  matter 
what,  that  Paolo  suggested — ^it  seemed 
quite  natural  to  her  that  the  Count  should 
settle  all  her  affairs  for  her ;  tell  her  where 
to  go  and  what  to  do,  and  she  was  per- 
fectly passive  in  his  hands,  and  at  first 
accepted  all  his  kindness  as  a  matter  of 
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coarse.  By-and-by,  however,  as  the  first 
crashing  effects  of  her  troable  wore  away, 
she  awoke  to  a  more  lively  sense  of  Paolo's 
kindness,  and  the  doll  insensibility  in  her 
heart  was  banished  by  a  passionate  grati- 
tude and  affection. 

Oh,  how  cold — how  ungrateful  she  had 
been  1  the  girl  thoueht  remorsefully.  Oh, 
if  it  were  but  possible  for  her  to  show  her 
gratitude — her  devotion  I  But  her  whole 
life  would  be  too  short  for  that  i  And  she 
poured  out  upon  him  a  passionate  devotion 
which  grew  in  strength  and  fervency 
daily. 

Dr.  Antonelli's  wife  scarcely  approved 
of  the  Count's  frequent  visits.  She  could 
not  but  notice  the  deb'ght  which  they  gave 
to  Angela,  and  how  eagerly  she  watched 
for  them;  and  she  was  seeredy  a  little 
uneasy  and  troubled. 

It  was  so  very  unlikely,  she  told  her 
husband,  that  the  Count  Paolo  would  think 
of  making  a  penniless  English  girl  his 
wife ;  but  she  need  not  have  feared,  for  no 
thought  of  love  or  marriage  had  entered 
Angela's  head.  Paolo  was  a  much  too 
exiUted  personage  in  her  eyes  for  that  to 
be  possible,  and  if,  indeed,  he  had  stooped 
from  the  pedestal  on  which  she  had  plaiced 
him  and  asked  for  her  love,  she  would 
have  been  as  much  surprised  as  was,  no 
doubt,  that  fair  beggar-maid  whom  King 
Cophetua  invited  to  iware  his  kingly  state. 

It  was  f ortonate  that  this  was  so^  for  as 
Count  Paolo  had  said  once  to  Antonelli, 
"  Love  and  marriage  were  not  for  him."  Of 
his  own  free  will  he  had  chosen  a  path 
which  he  must  tread  alone— a  path  beset 
witli  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  he  had 
no  right  to  ask  any  woman  to  shara  He 
had  high  aims,  a  noble  object  in  life,  and 
the  domestic  joys,  which  come  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  to  most  men,  must  give 
place  to  these. 

But  still  Angela's  innocent  affection  was 
very  precious  to  him.    If  he  had  been  a 


few  years  older,  or  she  a  few  yesn  younger, 
he  would  gladly  have  kept  her  with  bim 
always,  instead  of  committiDg  her  to  the 
care  of  these  English  relations  of  whom 
Monteith  had  spoken  so  slightiDgly.  But 
he  knew  that  this  was  impossible,  and  he 
knew  also  that  it  was  better  so.  She 
would  be  safer,  hi^pier,  in  a  qoiet  English 
home  than  sharing  his  wandering,  penJoos 
life.  By-and-by,  no  doubt,  she  wonld 
marry  some  young  Englishman— a  face  bo 
fair,  a  manner  so  ?muung  could  not  fail  to 
win  love,  Paolo  thought—and  forget  him, 
Paolo,  or  only  connect  him  with  the  memory 
of  those  sad  days  of  poverty  and  sorrow 
— think  of  him  as  her  father's  MeBd—hei 
own  benefactor. 

But  though  Paolo  had  a  greater  insight 
into  human  nature  than  mMt  people  can 
boast  of,  he  failed  to  understand  Angela. 
He  thought  of  her  only  as  a  child  who  gare 
him   a  child's  affection  and  gratitade- 
quiddy  given,  as  quickly  forgotten ;  and 
he  never  guessed  at  tiie  inexhaustible spiio^ 
of  gratitude  and  love  which  had  spni^f 
in  her  heart  for  him — a  love  which  aU 
for  and  expected  no  return,  which  aeAifi 
time  nor  circumstances  nor  any  other  lore 
could  alter  or  decay. 
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**  And  where  is  Hr.  F.  Moeder,  who  waa  the  originator  so  far  back  as  1868  of  the  syBtem,  now  80 
generally  adopted,  of  fnmiBhing  homes  on  what  is  called  '  hire  purchase '  ?  Many  a  household,  aa  we 
know,  owes  its  equipment  to  this  mode  of  aoqnisiiion  as  institnted  by  the  genins  of  Mr.  Hoeder ; 
easy  payments  having  enabled  struggling  paterfamilias  to  provide  gradually  yet  securely  for  the  oomfort 
of  those  around  him,  with  the  additional  reflection,  not  a  little  agreeable,  that  the  money  thus  expended, 
either  in  weekly  or  in  monthly  instalments,  would  but  for  Mr.  Moeder's  genuinely  philanthropic  device 
bAve  been  fruitlessly  consumed  in  rent  juud  for  furnished  apartments." — Extract  from  the  Dietriet  Railway 
Chuide  to  IntemaUonal  Health  Exhibition,  Sowth  Kenairigton,  188i." 
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